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CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 


Encampment  at  Cladich.    Time — Eleven,  a.m. 

Scene— TTitf  Portal  ofUte  PaviUon, 

North — Buller — Seward. 


V^^lA^T 


BULLER. 

I  KKOw  there  is  nothing  yon  dislike  so  mnch  as  personal  observations 

NORTH. 

On  myself  to  myself— not  at  all  on  others. 

duller. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  telling  you  to  your  face,  sir,  that  you  are  one  of  the 
finest  -looking  old  men 

NORTH. 

Elderly  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  sir. 

BULLER. 

In  Britain,  bd  Europe,  in  the  World.    I  am  perfectly  serious,  sir.    You  are. 

NORTH. 

Yon  needed  not  to  say  you  were  perfectly  serious ;  for  I  suffer  no  man  to 
be  ironical  on  Me,  Mr  Buller.    I  am. 

BULLER. 

Such  a  change  since  we  came  to  Cladich !  Seward  was  equally  shocked, 
with  myself,  at  your  looks  on  board  the  Steamer.  So  lean — so  bent— so 
sallow — so  haggard — in  a  word— so  aged! 

NORTH. 

Were  you  shocked,  Seward? 

SEWARD. 

Buller  has  lodi  a  blunt  way  with  him  that  he  often  makes  me  blush.  I 
wu  not  ihockadt  my  dear  shr,  but  I  was  affected. 

BULLER. 

Tomiag  to  me,  he  said  in  a  whisper,  ''  What  a  wreck ! " 

TOL.  ULTL-^VO.  OOOCV.  A 
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NORTH. 

I  saw  little  alteration  on  you,  Mr  Seward;  bat  as  to  Bnller,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  be  brought,  by  his  reiterated  asseverations,  into 
a  sort  of  quasi-belief  in  bis  personal  identity ;  and  even  now,  it  is  far  from 
amounting  to  an}'thing  like  a  settled  conviction.  >Vhy,  his  face  is  twice  the 
breadth  it  used  to  be— and  so  red  I  It  used  to  be  narrow  and  pale.  Then, 
what  a  busby  head — now,  cocker  it  as  he  will,  bald.  In  figure  was  he  not 
slim  ?  Now,  stout's  the  word.  Stout — stout — ^yes,  Bnller,  you  have  grown 
stout,  and  will  grow  stouter— your  doom  is  to  be  fat— I  prophesy  paunch 

BULLEB. 

Spare  mo— spare  me,  sir.  Seward  should  not  have  interrupted  me— 'twas 
but  the  first  impression — and  soon  wore  off*— those  Edinboro'  people  have 
much  to  answer  for — unmercifully  wearing  you  out  at  their  ceaseless  soirees — 
but  ainco  you  came  to  Cladich,  sir,  Ciiristopuer's  Himself  again — ^pardon 
my  familiarity — nor  can  I  now,  after  the  minutest  inspection,  and  severest  scru- 
tiny, detect  one  single  additional  wrinkle  on  face  or  forehead — nay,  not  a 
wnnkle  at  all— not  one — so  fresh  of  colour,  too,  sir,  that  the  irradiation  is  at 
times  ruddy — and  without  losing  an  atom  c^  expression,  the  countenance 
absolutely — ^plump.    Yes,  sir,  plump's  the  word— plump,  plump,  plnmp. 

NORTH. 

Now  you  speak  sensibly,  and  like  yourself,  my  dear  Duller.    I  wear  well. 

BULLER. 

Your  enemies  circulated  a  report — 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  think  I  had  an  enemy  in  tlie  world. 

BULLER. 

Your  friends,  su*,  had  heard  a  rumour — that  you  had  mounted  a  wig. 

NORTH. 

And  was  there,  among  them  all,  one  so  weak-minded  as  to  believe  it  ?  But, 
to  be  sure,  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

BULLER. 

That  you  had  lost  your  hair— and  that,  like  Sampson — 

NORTH. 

And  by  what  Delilah  had  my  locks  been  shorn  ? 

BEWARD. 

It  all  originated,  I  verily  believe,  air,  in  the  moved  imagination  of  the  Pen- 
sive Public: 

"  R«s  est  solidti  plena  timoriB  Amor." 

Komn. 
BuUer,  I  see  little,  if  any— no  change  whatever — on  you,  since  the  days  of 
Deeside— nor  on  you,  Seward.  Yes,  I  do.  Not  now,  when  by  yourselves ;  but 
when  vour  boys  are  in  Tent,  ah  I  then  I  do  indeed — a  pleasant,  a  h^ipj,  ft 
blessed  change  I  Bright  boys  they  are— delightful  lads— noble  youths— Mid 
so  are  my  Two— emphasis  on  my— 

SEWARD  AND  BULLER. 

Yes,  all  emphasis,  and  may  the  Four  be  friends  for  life. 

NORTH. 

In  pesenee  of  us  old  folks,  composed  and  respectful— in  mnltf  motety 
attentive  to  every  word  we  say — at  times  no  doubt  wearisome  enough  I  Y«i 
each  ready,  at  a  look  or  pause,  to  join  in  when  we  are  at  our  gravest — and 
the  solemn  may  be  getting  dull— enlivening  the  sleepy  flow  of  oar  oomrena- 
tion  as  with  rivulets  issuing  from  pure  sources  in  the  hills  of  the  moniiag— 

SEWARD. 

Ay — ay ;  heaven  bless  them  all ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  there  is  more  than  sense — ^more  than  talent— there  is  sfemmi  among 
them—in  their  eyes  and  on  their  tongues — though  they  have  no  aospkion  of  ftp^ 
and  that  is  the  charm.  Then  how  they  rally  one  another  I  Wittr  liBlloiwa«ll 
Four.  And  the  right  sort  of  raill^y.  Gentlemen  by  birth  and  breedinff,  to 
whom  in  their  wildeal  aalliei  Tnlgarity  is  impoaiiblo— to  whom,  on  ^tmpMf 
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brink— tlie  perilous  edge-naitill  adheres  a  natire  Decorum  superior  to  that  of 
all  the  fichook. 

8EWABD. 

TlHQr  ha?e  tiieir  fknlts,  sir— 

NOBTH. 

60  hftve  we.  And  lis  well  for  ns.  Withont  fiuilts  we  should  be  unlove- 
aMe. 

SEWABD. 

In  iffiMtion  I  iq^ake. 

KOBTH. 

I  imow  you  d&d.  There  is  no  sndi  hateM  sight  on  ear^  as  a  perfect  cha- 
racter. He  is  one  mass  of  cormption— for  he  is  a  hypocrite — mhu  etin  cute — 
by  the  neoeasityof  natnse.  The  moment  a  perfect  character  enters  a  room— I 
lea^eit 

SEWJUELD. 

What  if  yon  happened  to  lire  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  the  mdsance? 

KOBTH. 

Emigrate.  Or  remain  here— encamped  for  life — ^with  imperfect  characters — 
till  the  order  should  issue— Strike  Tent. 

BUIXBB. 

liy  ficyy  has  a  tenqMr  of  his  own. 

KOBTH. 

Origiiial— or  aoqoired? 


NatmraOy  sweet-blooded—assnredly  by  the  mother's  side— bat  in  her  good- 
ness she  did  all  she  could  to  spdl  him.  Some  excuse — We  have  but 
Harmy. 

HQBTH. 

And  hisfiUher,  naturally  not  quite  so  sweet-blooded,  does  all  he  can  to  pre- 
senre  him  ?  Between  the  two,  a  pretty  Pickle  he  is.  Has  thine  a  temper  of 
his  own«  too,  Seward? 

SSWABD. 

Hot 

XOBTH. 

Hereditaiy. 

SKWABD. 

No— North.  A  milder,  meeker,  Christian  Lady  than  his  mother  is  not 
in  England. 

NOBTH. 

I  confess  I  was  at  the  moment  not  thinking  of  his  mother.  But  somewhat 
too  much  of  this.  I  hereby  authorise  the  Boys  of  this  Empire  to  have  what 
lempen  they  choose— with  one  sole  exception — ^The  Suunr. 

BULLER. 

The  Edict  is  promnlged. 

NOBTH. 

Once,  and  once  only,  during  one  of  the  longest  and  best-spent  lives  on  record, 
was  I  in  the  mood  proscril^d — and  it  endured  most  part  of  a  whole  day. 
The  ABBirersary  of  that  day  I  obsenre,  in  severest  solitude,  with  a  salutary 
boiTor.  And  U  is  my  Birthday.  Ask  me  not,  my  Mends,  to  reveal  the 
Cause.  Aloof  finom  confession  before  man — ^we  must  keep  to  ourselves — as 
John  Foster  says — a  comer  of  our  own  souls.  A  black  comer  it  is — and  enter 
it  with  or  wiUiout  a  light — you  see,  here  and  there,  something  dismal — 
hideous — shapeless — nameless — each  lying  in  its  own  place  on  the  floor. 
There  lies  the  Cause.  It  was  the  morning  of  my  Ninth  Year.  Aslkeptsit- 
tiag  Ugh  vpstabv  by  myself— one  familiar  face  alter  another  kept  ever  and 
anon  looking  in  upon  me— aJl  with  one  expression  I  And  one  familiar  voice 
alter  another— all  with  one  tone— kept  muttermg  at  me— '^  He's  sHO  in  the 
StUkir  How  I  hated  them  with  an  intenser  hatred— and  chief  them  I  before 
liad  loved  beet— at  each  opening  and  each  shutting  of  that  door !  How  I  hated 
flqrNli;  as  my  blabbered  Hmo  &t  hotter  and  hotter-^aad  I  knew  how  ugly 
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I  moAt  be,  with  my  fixed  fiery  eyes.  It  was  painfal  to  sit  on  such  a  chair  for 
hoars  in  one  postore,  and  to  have  so  chained  a  child  would  have  been  great 
cradty — but  I  was  resolved  to  die,  rather  than  change  it ;  and  had  I  been 
told  by  any  one  under  an  augel  to  get  up  and  go  to  play,  I  would  have  spat  in 
his  face.  It  was  a  lonesome  attic,  and  I  had  tlie  fear  of  ghosts.  But  not 
then — my  superstitious  fancy  was  quelled  by  my  troubled  heart.  Had  I  not 
deserved  to  be  allowed  to  go  ?  Did  they  not  all  know  that  all  my  happiness  in 
this  life  depended  on  my  being  allowed  to  go  ?  Could  any  one  of  them  give  a 
reason  for  not  idlowing  me  to  go  ?  What  right  had  they  to  say  that  if  I  did 
go,  I  should  never  be  able  to  find  my  way,  by  myself,  back  ?  What  right  had 
thij  to  say  that  Roundy  was  a  blackguuti,  and  that  he  would  lead  me  to  the 
gallows?  Never  before,  in  all  the  world,  had  a  good  boy  been  used  so  on  his 
birthday.  They  pretend  to  be  sorry  when  I  am  sick — and  when  I  say  my 
prayers,  they  say  theirs  too ;  but  I  am  sicker  now — and  they  are  not  sorry,  but 
angry — there*s  no  use  in  prayers — and  I  won't  read  one  verse  in  the  Bible 
thh  night,  should  my  aunt  go  down  on  her  knees.  And  in  the  midst  of  such 
unworded  soliloquies  did  the  young  blasphemer  fall  asleep. 

BULLER. 

Young  Christopher  North  !    Incredible. 

NORTD. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  slept ;  but  on  awaking,  I  saw  an  angel  with  a  most 
beautiful  face  and  most  beautiful  hair-^a  little  young  angel — about  the  same 
size  as  myself— sitting  on  a  stool  by  my  feet.  **  £ce  you  quite  well  now, 
Christopher?  Let  us  go  to  the  meadows  and  gather  flowers."  Shame,  sor- 
row, remorse,  contrition,  came  to  me  with  those  innocent  words — ^we  wept  to- 
gether, and  I  was  comforted.  "  I  have  been  sinfar — **  but  you  are  forgiven." 
Down  all  the  stairs  hand  in  hand  we  glided ;  and  there  was  no  longer  anger 
in  any  eyes — the  whole  house  was  happy.  All  voices  were  kinder — if  that 
were  possible — than  they  had  been  when  I  rose  in  the  morning— a  Boy  in  his 
Ninth  Year.  Parental  bands  smoothed  my  hair — parental  lips  kissed  it — and 
parental  greetings,  only  a  little  more  cheerful  than  prayers,  restored  me  to 
the  Love  I  had  never  lost,  and  which  I  felt  now  had  animated  that  brief  and 
just  displeasure.  I  had  never  heard  then  of  Elysian  fields ;  but  I  had  often 
heard,  and  often  had  dreamt  happy,  happy  dreams  of  fields  of  light  in  heaven. 
And  such  looked  the  fields  to  be,  where  fairest  Mary  Gordon  and  I  gathered 
flowers,  and  spoke  to  the  birds,  and  to  one  another,  all  day  long — and  again, 
when  the  day  was  gone,  and  the  evening  going,  on  till  moontime,  below  and 
among  the  soft-burning  stars. 

BULLER. 

And  never  has  Christoffher  been  in  the  Sulks  since  that  day. 

NORTH. 

Under  heaven  I  owe  it  all  to  that  chihVs  eyes.  Still  I  sternly  keep  tlie 
Anniversary— for,  beyond  doubt,  I  was  that  day  possessed  with  a  Devil — 
and  an  angel  it  was,  though  human,  that  drove  him  out. 

SEWARD. 

Your  first  I^ve  ? 

XORTII. 

In  a  week  she  was  in  heaven.  My  friends— in  childhood — our  whole  future 
life  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  small  events  as  these. 
Small  call  them  not — for  they  are  great  for  good  or  for  evil — because  of  the 
unfathomable  mysteries  that  lie-shrouded  in  the  growth,  on  earth,  of  an  im- 
mortal soul. 

SEWARD. 

Mav  I  dare  to  ask  yon,  sir— it  is  indeed  a  delicate— a  more  than  delicate 
questkm — if  the  Anniversary— has  been  brought  round  with  the  revolving 
year  since  we  encamped? 

MOBTn. 

It  has. 

6EWARD. 

Ah!  Bnller!  we  know  now  the  reason  of  his  absence  that  day  firom  the 
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YmdSkm  and  Deedd^— of  his  utter  seclnaion— he  was  doing  penance  in  the 
SiriM  Giantess— A  seyere  sojourn. 

NOBTH. 

A  Good  Ttoper,  friends— not  a  good  Consdeno^— is  the  Blessing  of  Life. 

BULLBB. 

Shocked  to  hear  yon  say  so,  sir.  Unsay  it,  my  dear  sir— unsay  it— per- 
aidoiis  doctrine.    It  may  get,  abroad. 

NOBTH. 

The  SxjisKB ! — the  Celbstials.    The  Sulks  are  hell,  sirs — the  Celestials, 

Sthe  Tory  name,  heaven.  I  take  temper  in  its  all-embracing  sense  of 
yiical.  Mental,  and  Moral  Atmosphere.  Pure  and  serene — then  we  respire 
God*s  gifts,  and  are  happier  than  we  desire !  Is  not  that  divine?  Foul  and 
diatarbed — ^then  we  are  stifled  by  GU>d*s  gifts — and  are  wickeder  than  we 
fear  I  Is  not  that  devilish?  A  |ood  Conscience  and  a  bad  Temper !  Talk 
BOi  to  me,  Toung  Men,  of  pernicious  doctrine— it  is  a  soul-saving  doctrine — 
^  millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  unseen  "  teaching  it — ^men's  Thoughts, 
commuDing  with  heaven,  have  been  teaching  it — ^surely  not  all  in  vain— since 
Cain  slew  Abel. 

6EWABD. 

The  Sage! 

BULLEB. 

Socrates. 

NOBTH. 

lioroee !  Think  for  five  minutes  on  what  that  word  means— and  on  what 
fhat  word  contains — and  you  see  the  Man  must  be  an  Atheist.  Sitting  in 
Ike  House  of  God  morosefy/  Bright,  bold,  beautifhl  boys  of  ours,  ye  are  not 
tven^s  air  has  free  access  through  your  open  souls— a  dear  con- 
carries  the  Friends  in  their  pastimes  up  the  Mountains. 

SEWABD. 

And  their  fathers  before  them. 

NOBTH. 

And  their  great-grandfather— I  mean  their  spiritual  great-grandfather— 
njielf— Christopher  North.  They  are  gathering  up— even  as  we  gathered  up — 
Images  that  will  never  die.  Evanescent !  Clouds — lights — shadows — glooms 
—the  falling  sound — the  running  murmur — and  the  swinging  roar — as  cataract, 
Meam,  and  forest  all  alike  seem  wheeling  by— these  are  not  evanescent — ^for 
they  will  all  keep  coming  and  going— before  their  Imagination— all  life-long  at 
Hm  bidding  of  the  Will— or  obedient  to  a  Wish !  Or  by  benign  Law,  whose 
might  is  a  mystery,  coming  back  from  the  far  profound — ^remembmd  ^>psrition8 1 

SEWABD. 

Dear  sir. 

NOBTH. 

Even  my  Image  will  sometimes  reappear— and  the  Tents  of  Cladich — the 
Camp  on  Lochawe-sido. 

BULLEB. 

My  dear  sir — it  will  not  be  evanescent 

NOBTH. 

And  withal  such  Devils  I    But  I  have  given  them  carte  bkmche, 

SEWABD. 

Kor  will  they  abuse  it. 

NOBTH. 

I  wonder  when  they  sleep.  Each  has  his  own  dormitory— the  cluster 
forming  the  left  wing  of  the  Camp— but  Deeside  is  not  seldom  broad  awake 
till  midnight ;  and  tbongb  I  am  always  up  and  out  bv  six  at  the  latest, 
sever  once  have  I  caught  a  man  of  them  nappiuff,  but  either  there  they  are 
each  more  blooming  than  the  other,  setting  ready  their  gear  for  a  start;— or,  on 
sweeping  the  Loch  with  mv  glass,  I  see  their  heads,  Uke  wild-ducks— swim- 
ming—round  Rabbit  Island— as  some  wretch  has  baptised  Inishail— or  away 
to  Inistnmish — or,  for  anjrthing  I  know,  to  Port-Sonachan — swimming  for  a 
Medal  given  by  the  Club !    Or  there  goes  Gvita  Percha  by  thePam  of  Brandir, 
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or  shooting  away  into  the  woods  near  EUchnm.  Twice  have  tliey  been  on 
the  top  of  Cmachan — once  for  a  clear  hour,  and  onoe  for  a  dark  day-^-the  very 
next  morning,  Marmadoke  said,  they  would  have  ^^  some  more  mountain,**  and 
the  Four  Clond^compellers  swept  the  whole  range  of  Ben-Bhuridh  and  Bein- 
Lurachan  as  far  as  the  head  of  Glensrea.  Though  they  ssdd  nothing  about  it, 
I  heard  of  their  haying  been  over  the  hills  behind  us^  toother  night,  at  Cairn- 
dow,  at  a  wedding.  Why,  only  think,  sirs,  yesterday  they  were  off  by  day- 
light to  try  their  luck  in  Loch  Dochart,  and  again  I  heard  their  merriment 
soon  after  we  had  retired.  They  must  have  footed  it  above  forty  miles. 
That  Cornwall  Clipper  will  be  their  death.  And  off  again  this  morning — all 
on  foot — to  the  BlacJL  Mount. 

BULLER. 

For  what  ? 

NORTH. 

By  permission  of  the  Marquis,  to  shoot  an  Eagle.  She  is  said  to  be  again 
on  egg — and  to  cliff-climbers  her  eyrie  is  wit£in  rifle-raoge.  Bat  let  ns 
forget  the  Boys — as  they  have  forgot  us. 

SEWARD. 

The  Loch  is  calmer  to-day,  sir,  than  we  have  yet  seen  it ;  but  the  calm  is 
of  a  different  character  from  yesterday's — that  was  serene,  this  is  solemn — I 
had  almost  said  austere.  Yesterday  there  were  few  clouds ;  and  such  was 
the  prevailing  power  of  all  those  lovely  woods  on  the  islands,  and  along  the 
mainland  shores — that  the  whole  reflexion  seemed  sylvan.  When  gazing  on 
snch  a  sight,  does  not  onr  feeling  of  the  unrealities — the  shadows — attach  to 
the  realities — the  substances  ?  So  that  the  living  trees— earth -rooted,  and 
growing  upwards — become  almost  as  visionary  as  their  inverted  semblances 
in  that  commingling  clime  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  life  of  the  trees  gives  life  to  the 
images,  and  imagination  believes  that  the  whole,  in  its  beauty,  moat  belong, 
by  the  same  law,  to  the  same  world  ? 

NORTH. 

Let  us  understand,  without  seeking  to  destroy,  our  delusions — ^for  has  not 
this  life  of  oars  been  wisely  called  the  dream  of  a  shadow ! 

SEWARD. 

To-day  there  are  many  donds,  and  aloft  they  are  beantifol ;  nor  is  the 
li|^t  of  the  son  not  most  gracious ;  but  the  repose  of  all  that  downward 
world  affects  me — I  know  not  why — with  sadness — it  is  beginning  to  look 
almost  gloomy — and  I  seem  to  see  the  hush  not  of  sleep,  bnt  of  death.  There 
is  not  the  onboondaried  expanse  of  yesterday — the  loch  looks  narrower — and 
Cmachan  doser  to  us,  with  all  his  heights. 

BULLER. 

I  felt  a  drop  of  rain  on  the  back  of  my  hand. 

SEWARD. 

It  most  have  been,  then,  from  your  nose.  There  will  be  no  rain  this  week. 
Bnt  a  breath  of  air  there  is  somewhere — for  the  minor  is  dinnned,  and  the 
vision  gone. 

NORTH. 

The  drop  was  not  from  his  nose,  Seward,  for  here  are  three — and  clear,  pure 
drops  too — on  my  Milton.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  we  were  to  have 
a  little  rain. 

SEWARD. 

Odd  enough.    I  cannot  conjecture  where  it  comes  from.    It  must  be  dew. 

BULLER. 

Who  ever  heard  of  dew  dropping  in  large  fat  globules  at  meridian  on  a  sum- 
mer's day?  It  is  getting  very  close  and  sultry.  The  interior  mast  be,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  ^^  Like  a  Lion's  den."    Did  you  whisper,  sir? 

NORTH. 

No.    Bat  something  did.    Look  at  the  quicksilver,  Bnller. 

BULLER. 

Thermometer  85.  Barometer  I  can  say  nothing  aboot — bat  that  it  is  very 
low  indeed.    A  long^  way  below  Stormy. 
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NOBTH. 

What  colour  would  70a  call  that  Glare  aboat  the  Crown  of  Cruachan  P 
YeUow? 

SEWARD. 

You  may  just  as  well  call  it  yellow  as  not.  I  never  saw  such  a  colour  be- 
fore— and  don't  care  though  I  never  see  such  again— for  it  is  horrid.  That  is 
a — Glare. 

NORTH. 

Cowper  says  grandly, 

'^  A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  Poet's  heart:  he  looks  to  distant  storms; 
He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowers."  ^ 

He  is  speaking  of  tempests  in  the  moral  world.  Ton  know  the  passage — 
it  is  a  fine  one — so  indeed  is  the  whole  Epistle — Table-Talk.  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
Poet  myself  in  smelling  thunder.  £arly  this  momiog  I  set  it  down  for  mid- 
day— and  it  is  mid-day  now. 

BULLBR. 

Liker  Evening. 

NORTH. 

Dimmish  and  darkish,  certainly — but  unlike  Evening.  I  pray  you  look  at 
the  Sun. 

BULLER. 

What  about  him  ? 

NORTH. 

Though  unclouded — he  seems  shrouded  in  his  own  solemn  light — expectmg 
^Hinder. 

BULLER. 

There  is  not  much  motion  among  the  clouds. 

NORTH. 

Not  yet.  Merely  what  in  Scotland  we  call  a  carry — yet  that  great 
central  mass  is  doable  the  size  it  was  ten  minutes  ago — the  City  Churches 
9ie  crowding  round  the  Cathedral — and  the  whole  assemblage  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Citadei — ^with  battlements  and  colonnades  at  once  Fort  and 
Temple. 

BULLER. 

Still  some  blue  sky.    Not  very  much.    But  some. 

NORTH. 

Croaclian!  yoa  are  changing  colour. 

BULLBR. 


NORTH. 

The  Loch's  like  ink.  •  I  could  dip  my  pen  in  it 

SEWARD. 

We  are  about  to  have  thunder. 

NORTH. 

Weather-wise  wizard—we  are.    That  mutter  was  thunder.    In  five  seconds 

fou  will  hear  some  more.  One — two — three — four — there ;  that  was  a  growl, 
call  that  good  growling — sulky,  sullen,  savage  growling,  that  makes  the 
faeart  of  Silence  quake. 

SEWARD. 

Andmiae^ 

NORTH. 

What?    Dying  away !    Some  incomprehensible  cause  is  taming  the  thun- 
derous masses  round  towards  Appin. 

SEWARD. 

And  I  wish  them  a  safe  journey. 

NORTH. 

All  ridbt    They  ace  coming  this  way— all  at  once— tiie  whole  Thnnder- 
.   Jlasb— loar. 
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"  Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France; 
For  ere  tbon  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  diall  be  heard.'* 

Who  bat  Willy  could  have  said  that? 

SEWARD. 

Who  said  what? 

NORTH. 

How  ghastly  all  the  trees ! 

SEWARD. 

I  see  no  trees — nor  anything  else. 

NORTH. 

How  can  you,  with  that  Flying  Dutchman  over  your  eyes? 

BULLER. 

I  gave  him  my  handkerchief— for  at  this  moment  I  know  his  head  is  like 
to  rend.  I  wish  I  had  kept  it  to  myself;  but  no  use — the  lightning  is  seen 
through  lids  and  hands,  and  would  bo  through  stone  walls. 

NORTH. 

Each  flash  has,  of  course,  a  thunder-clap  of  its  own — if  we  knew  where  to 
look  for  it ;  but,  to  our  senses,  all  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  lost 
— such  incessant  flashings — and  such  multitudiuous  outbreaks — and  such  a 
continuous  roll  of  outrageous  echoes  I 

BULLER. 

Coruscation— -explosion— are  but  feeble  words. 

NORTH. 

The  Cathedrars  on  Fire. 

BULLER. 

I  don^t  mind  so  much  those  wide  flarings  among  the  piled  clouds,  as  these 
gleams oh  I 

NORTH. 

Where  art  thou,  CruachanI  Ay — methinks  I  see  thee — ^methinks  I  do 
not— thy  Three  Peaks  may  not  pierce  the  masses  that  now  oppress  thee— 
but  behind  the  broken  midway  clouds,  those  black  purple  breadths  of  solid 
earth  are  thine — ^thine  those  unmistakeable  Cliffs — thine  the  assured  beauty 
of  that  fearless  Forest — and  may  the  lightning  scathe  not  one  single  tree  I 

BULLER. 

Nor  man. 

NORTH. 

This  is  your  true  total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Day,  not  night,  is  the  time 
for  thunder  and  lightning.  Night  can  be  dark  of  itself— nay,  cannot  help  it ; 
but  when  Day  grows  black,  then  is  the  blackness  of  darkness  in  the  Bright 
One  terrible ; — and  terror — Burke  said  well — is  at  the  heart  of  the  sublime. 
The  Light,  such  as  it  is,  sets  off  the  power  of  the  lightning — it  pales  to  that 
flashing — and  is  forgotten  in  Fire.    It  smells  of  hell. 

SEWARD. 

It  is  constitutional  in  the  Sewards.    North,  I  am  sick. 

NORTH. 

Give  way  to  gasping— and  lie  down— nothing  can  be  done  for  you.  The 
danger  is  not — 

SEWARD. 

I  am  not  afraid— I  am  faint. 

NORTH. 

You  must  speak  louder,  if  you  expect  to  be  heard  by  ears  of  clay.  Peals  is 
not  the  word.  "  Peals  on  peals  redoubled"  is  worse.  There  never  was — and 
never  will  be  a  word  in  any  language — for  aU  that, 

BULLER. 

Unreasonable  to  expect  it.    Try  twenty — in  twenty  languages. 

NORTH. 

Buller,  you  may  count'ten  individnal  deluges — besides  the  descent  of  three 
at  hand — conspicuous  in  the  general  Rain,  which  without  them  would  be  Rain 
sufficient  for  a  Flood.    Now  the  Camp  has  it— and  let  us  enter  the  Pavilion. 
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I  don't  think  there  is  much  wind  here-^yet  far  down  the  black  Loch  is  silently 
whitening  with  waves  like  breakers  ;  for  here  the  Rain  alone  rules,  and 
its  rushing  deadens  the  retiring  thunder.  The  ebbing  thunder  I  Still  ionder 
than  any  sea  on  any  shore— but  a  diminishing  loudness,  though  really  vast, 
seems  quelled ;  and,  losing  its  power  over  the  present,  imagination  follows  it 
not  into  the  distant  region  where  it  may  be  raging  as  bad  as  ever.    BuUer? 

BULLEK. 

>Vhat? 

NORTH. 

How's  Seward  ? 

SEWARD. 

Much  better.  It  was  very,  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  \o  carry  me  in 
your  arms,  and  place  me  in  your  own  Swing- chair.  The  change  of  atmosphere 
has  revived  me — but  the  Boys  I 

NORTH. 

The  Boys— why,  they  went  to  the  Black  Mount  to  shoot  an  eagle,  and  see 
a  thunder-storm,  and  long  before  this  they  have  had  their  heart's  desire. 
There  are  caves,  Seward,  in  Baachail-Mor ;  and  one  recess  I  know — not  a 
cave — but  grander  far  than  any  cave — ^near  the  Fall  of  Eas-a-Bhrogich — far 
down  below  the  bottom  of  the  Fall,  which  in  its  loug  descent  whitens  the 
sable  clifis.  Thither  leads  a  winding  access  no  storm  can  shake.  In  that 
recess  you  sit  rock- surrounded — but  with  elbow-room  for  five  hundred  men — 
and  all  the  light  you  have — and  you  would  not  wish  for  more — comes  down 
upon  you  from  a  cupola  far  nearer  heaven  than  that  hung  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

SEWARD. 

The  Boys  are  safe. 

NORTH. 

Or  the  lone  House  of  Dalness  has  received  them — hospitable  now  as  of  yore — 
or  the  Huntsman's  hut — or  the  Shepherd's  shieling — that  word  I  love,  and  shall 
use  it  now — though  shieling  it  is  not,  but  a  comfortable  cottage — and  the 
dwellers  there  fear  not  the  thunder  and  the  lightning— for  they  know  they  are 
in  His  hands — and  talk  cheerfully  in  the  storm. 

SEWARD. 

Over  and  gone.    How  breathable  the  atmosphere ! 

NORTH. 

In  the  Forests  of  the  Marquis  and  of  Monzic,  the  horns  of  the  Red-deer  are 
again  in  motion.  In  my  mind's  eye — Harry — I  see  one — an  enormous  fellow — 
bigger  than  the  big  stag  of  Benmore  himself— and  not  to  be  so  easily  brought 
to  perform,  by  particular  desire,  the  part  of  Moriens — giving  himself  a  shake  of 
bis  whole  huge  bulk,  and  a  caive  of  his  whole  wide  antleiy — and  then  leading 
down  from  the  Corrie,  with  Platonic  affection,  a  herd  of  Hinds  to  the  green- 
sward islanded  among  brackens  and  heather— a  spot  equally  adapted  for 
feed,  play,  rumination,  and  sleep.  And  the  Roes  are  glinting  through  tho 
gUdes — and  the  Fleece  are  nibbling  on  the  mountains'  glittering  breast — and 
the  Cattle  are  grazing,  and  galloping,  and  lowing  on  the  hills — and  the  furred 
folk,  who  are  always  dry,  come  out  from  crevices  for  a  mouthful  of  the  fresh 
air ;  and  the  whole  four-footed  creation  are  jocund — are  happy ! 

BULLBR. 

What  a  picture  I 

NORTH. 

And  the  Fowls  of  the  Air— think  ye  not  the  Eagle,  storm-driven  not  un- 
alarmed  along  that  league-long  face  of  cliff,  is  now  glad  at  heart,  pruning  the 
wing  that  shall  carry  him  again,  like  a  meteor,  into  the  subsided  skies? 

BULLER. 

What  it  is  to  have  an  imagination !    Worth  all  my  Estate. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  exchange. 

BULLKR. 

Not  possible.    Strictly  entailed. 
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NORTH. 

Dock. 

BULLBB. 

Mno. 

NORTH. 

And  the  little  wren  flits  out  from  the  back  door  of  her  nest — too  happy 
she  to  sing — and  in  a  minute  is  back  again,  with  a  worm  in  her  mouth,  to 
her  half-score  gaping  babies — the  sole  family  in  all  the  dell.  And  the  sea- 
mews,  Bore  against  their  will  driven  seawards,  are  returning  by  ones  and 
twos,  and  thirties,  and  thousands,  up  Loch-Etive,  and,  dallying  with  what 
wind  is  still  alive  above  the  green  transparency,  drop  down  in  successive  par- 
ties of  pleasore  on  the  silver  sands  of  Ardmatty,  or  Inred  onwards  into 
the  still  leas  of  Glenliver,  or  the  profounder  qoietude  of  the  low  mounds  of 
Dalness. 

SEWARD. 

My  fancy  is  contented  to  feed  on  what  is  before  my  eyes. 

BULLER. 

Doff,  then,  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

NORTH. 

And  thousands  of  RiUs,  T)n  the  first  day  of  their  apparent  existence,  are 
all  happy  too,  and  make  me  happy  to  look  on  them  leaping  and  dancing  down 
the  rocks — and  the  River  Etivc  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  from  far  Kiogshouse 
all  along  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  is  happiest  of  them  all ;  for  the  storm  that 
has  swollen  has  not  discoloured  him,  and  with  a  pomp  of  clouds  on  his  breast, 
he  is  flowing  in  his  expanded  beauty  into  his  own  desired  Loch. 

SEWARD. 

Gaze  with  me,  my  dear  sir,  on  what  lies  before  our  eyea. 

NORTH. 

The  Rainbow! 

BULLBB. 

Fonr  miles  wide,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

NORTH. 

Thy  own  Rainbow,  Cruachan — from  end  to  end. 

6BWARD. 

Is  it  fading— or  is  it  brightening  ? — no,  it  la  not  Aiding — and  to  brighten 
is  impossible.    It  is  the  beautiful  at  perfection — it  is  dissolving — it  is  gone. 

BULLER. 

I  asked  yen,  sir,  have  the  Poeta  well  handled  Tbnnder? 

NORTH. 

I  was  waiting  for  the  Rainbow.  Many  eyes  bestdea  ours  are  now  regard- 
ing it — many  hearts  gladdened — bnt  have  yon  not  often  felt,  Seward,  as  if 
snch  ApparitioBs  came  at  a  silent  call  in  onr  sonia— that  we  might  briiold 
them — and  that  the  hour — or  the  moment — was  given  to  na  alone!  So 
have  I  felt  when  walking  alone  among  the  great  solitudes  of  Nature. 

8BWARD. 

Lochawe  ia  the  name  now  for  a  doasen  little  lovely  lakes !  For,  lo !  aa  the 
rapours  are  rising,  they  disclose,  here  a  bay  that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  bay, 
but  complete  in  its  own  encircled  stillness, — there  a  bare  grass  island — yes,  it  ia 
Inbhail — with  a  shore  of  mists, — and  there,  with  its  Pines  and  Castle,  Freoch, 
as  if  it  were  Loch  Freoch,  and  not  iUtelf  an  Isle..  Beautiful  bewilderment  I 
but  of  our  own  creating ! — for  thus  Fancy  is  fain  to  dally  with  what  we  love— 
and  would  seek  to  estrange  the  familiar — aa  if  Lochawe  in  ila  own  aimple 
grandenr  were  not  all-sufficient  for  our  gaae. 

BULLRR. 

Let  me  try  my  hand.  No^no — no — I  can  see  and  feel,  have  an  eye  and 
a  heart  for  Scenery,  as  it  ia  called,  but  am  no  hand  at  a  description.  My 
dear,  sweet,  soft-breasted,  fair- fronted,  bright- headed,  delightful  Cruachan — 
thy  very  name,  how  liquid  with  open  vowels—not  a  con^onaBt  among  them 
all—no  Man-Mountain  Thou — ^Thon  art  tlie  Ladt  op  thb  Lakb.  I  am  in 
love  with  Thee— Thou  must  not  think  of  retiring  froa  thB  iBrth— Thoa 
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must  not  take  the  veil — off  with  it— off  with  it  from  those  glorioos  shoulders 
— and  come,  in  all  Thy  loyeliness,  to  my  long~my  longing  arms ! 

SBWAIUO. 

Is  that  the  uiiging  of  larks  ? 

NORTH. 

No  larks  live  here.  The  laverock  is  a  Lowland  bird,  and  loves  our  brairded 
fields  and  our  pastoral  braes ;  but  the  Highland  mountains  are  not  for  him — 
he  knows  by  instinct  that  they  are  haunted— though  he  never  saw  the  shadow 
nor  heard  the  sogh  of  the  eagle's  wing. 

8EWABD. 

The  singing  from  the  woods  seems  to  reach  the  sky.  They  have  utterly 
forgotten  their  fear ;  or  think  you,  sir,  that  birds  know  that  what  frightened 
them  is  gone,  and  that  they  sing  with  intenser  joy  because  of  the  fear  that  kept 
them  mute  ? 

KORTH. 

The  lambs  are  frisking— and  the  sheep  staring  placidly  at  the  Tents.  I 
hear  the  hum  of  bees — returned — and  returning  from  their  straw-built  Cita- 
dels. In  the  primal  hour  of  his  winged  life,  that  wavering  butterfly  goes  by  in 
search  of  the  sunshine  that  meets  him ;  and  happy  for  this  generation  of 
ephemerals  that  they  first  took  wing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  Great 
Storm.  ^ 

BULLER. 

How  have  the  Poets,  sir,  handled  thunder  and  lightning? 

NORTH. 

Sape  ego,  ciim  flavis  messorem  induceret  arvia 
Agricola,  et  fragili  jam  stringeret  hordea  culmo. 
Omnia  ventorum  concurrere  prselia  vidi, 
Quse  gravidam  lat^  segetem  ab  radicibus  imia 
Sublim^  expulsam  eruerent:  ita  turbine  nigro 
Ferret  hyems  culmumque  levem,  stipulasque  volantes. 
Sflq>e  etiam  immensum  coelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
£t  fcedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atris 
Collectae  ex  alto  nubes :  rait  arduus  aether, 
£t  pluvia  ingenti  sata  Issta,  boumque  labores 
Dilttit :  implentur  fossas,  et  cava  flumina  crescimt 
Cam  sonitn,  fervetque  fretis  spirantibus  asquor. 
Ipse  Pater,  medift  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 
Fnlmina  moUtur  dextnl :  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit :  fugdre  ferae,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  stravit  pavor :  ille  flagnnti 
Aut  Atho,  ant  Rhodopen,  ant  alta  Ceraonia  tek) 
I>cjicit :  ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimns  imbw : 
Hime  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  littora  plangant. 

BULLSR. 

You  recite  well,  sir,  and  Latin  better  than  English— not  so  sing-songy — 
end  as  aonorons :  tiien  Virgil,  to  be  sure,  is  fitter  for  redUtion  than  any 
Lakflrofyoaall 

NORTH. 

I  am  not  a  Laker— I  am  a  Locher. 

BULLER. 

Tweedledum — tweedledee.  • 

NORTH. 

That  means,  the  Tweed  and  the  Dee  ?  Content  One  mi^t  have  thought. 
Boiler,  thatoBT  Scottish  Critics  would  have  been  puzzled  to  find  a  fault  in 
Aalatratn 

BUIXBB. 

It  la  fianltleiB ;  hot  not  &  Scotch  critic  worth  a  curse  bat  yovself 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  accept  a  oompliment  at  the  expense  of  all  the  reet  of  my  oonntry- 
loBOttoiiiideed* 
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BULLBR. 

Yes,  you  can. 

KORTH. 

There  was  Lord  Karnes — a  man  of  great  talents — a  most  ingenious  man — 
and  with  an  insight 

BULLER. 

I  never  heard  of  him — ^was  he  a  Scotch  Peer  ? 

NORTH. 

One  of  the  Fifteen.  A  strained  elevation — says  his  Lordship — I  am  sure 
of  the  words,  though  I  have  not  seen  his  Elements  of  Criticism  for  fifty 
years 

BUIXER.. 

You  are  a  creature  of  a  wonderful  memory. 

NORTH. 

^^  A  strained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  inconvenience,  that  the  author 
is  apt  to  fall  suddenly,  as  well  as  the  reader ;  because  it  is  not  a  little  difficult 
to  descend  sweetly  and  easily  from  such  elevation  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the 
subject.  The  following  is  a  good  illustration  of  that  observation*' — and  then 
his  Lordship  quotes  the  passage  I  recited — stopping  with  the  words,  ^^  den^ 
sissimus  imbery^  which  ai*e  thus  made  to  conclude  the  description ! 

BUIXER. 

Oh  I  oh !  oh  1    That's  murder. 

NORTH. 

In  the  description  of  a  storm — continues  his  Lordship—^'  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thunderbolts,  is  hyperbolically  sub- 
lime, if  I  may  use  the  expression :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image 
is  so  distinct  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick  shower  of  rain,  that  the 
sudden  transition  mtut  be  very  unpleasant^ 

BULLER. 

Suggestive  of  a  great-coat.  That's  the  way  to  deal  with  a  great  Poet.  Clap 
your  hand  on  the  Poet's  mouth  in  its  fervour— shut  up  the  words  in  mid- 
volley — and  then  tell  him  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  descend  sweetly  and 
easily  from  strained  elevation  I 

NORTH. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  his  Lordship  that  ^^  to  figure  Jupiter  throwing  down 
huge  mountains  with  his  thunderbolts  is  hyperbolically  sublime."  As  a  part 
for  a  whole  is  a  figure  of  speech,  so  is  a  whole  for  a  part.  Virgil  says, 
**  dejicit ;"  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Jupiter  ^'  tumbled  down"  Athos 
or  Rhodope  or  the  Acrocerannian  range.  He  knew — for  he  saw  them — that 
there  they  were  in  all  their  altitude  after  the  storm — little  if  at  all  the  worse. 
But  Jupiter  had  struck — smitten — ^splintered — rent — trees  and  rocks — ^midway 
or  on  the  summits — and  the  sight  was  tenific — ^and  ^^  dejicit "  brings  it  before 
our  imagination  which  not  for  a  moment  pictures  the  whole  mountain 
tumbling  down.  But  great  Poets  know  the  power  of  words,  and  on  great 
occasions  how  to  use  them — in  this  case— one — and  small  critics  will  not  sufier 
their  own  senses  to  instruct  them  in  Poetry — and  hence  the  Elements  of 
Criticism  are  not  the  Elements  of  Nature,  and  assist  us  not  in  comprehending 
the  grandeur  of  reported  storms. 

BULLER. 

Lay  it  into  them,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Good  Dr  Hugh  Blair  again,  who  in  his  day  had  a  high  character  for  taste 
and  judgment,  agreed  with  Henry  Home  that  ^^  the  transition  is  made  too 
hastily — I  am  afraid — from  the  preceding  sublime  images,  to  a  thick  shower 
and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind,  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is 
to  descend  with  grace,  without  seeming  to  fall."  Nay,  even  Mr  Alison 
himself — one  of  the  finest  spirits  that  ever  breathed  on  earth,  says — "I 
acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the  ^  plavi&  ingenti  sata  Iseta,  boumque  labores 
diluit'  is  defensible  from  the  connexion  of  the  imagery  with  the  subject  of  the 
poem ;  but  the  *  implentur  fossae'  is  both  an  unnecessary  and  a  degrading  cir- 
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cnmstance  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  effects  that  are  described  in 
the  rest  of  the  passage."  In  his  quotation,  too,  the  final  grand  line  is  inad- 
vertently omitted — 

^  Nunc  nemora  ingenti  yento,  nanc  litora  planguni." 

BULLER. 

I  never  read  Hngh  Blair— bnt  I  have  read— often,  and  always  with  in- 
creased delight — Mr  Alison^s  exquisite  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste,  and  Lord  Jeffrey's  admirable  exposition  of  the  Theory— in  state- 
ment so  clear,  and  in  illustration  so  rich — worth  all  the  iEsthetics  of  the  Grcr- 
mans — Schiller  excepted — in  one  Volume  of  Mist. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Alison  had  an  original  as  well  as  a  fine  mind ;  and  here  he  seems  to 
have  been  momentarily  beguiled  into  mistake  by  unconscious  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  men — in  his  province  far  inferior  to  himself— whom  in  his 
modesty  he  admired.  Mark.  Virgil's  main  purpose  is  to  describe  the  dangers — 
the  losses  to  which  the  agriculturist  is  at  all  seasons  exposed  from  wind  and 
weather.  And  he  sets  them  before  us  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language,  not 
rising  above  the  proper  level  of  the  didactic.  Yet  being  a  Poet  he  puts  poetry 
into  his  description  from  the  first  and  throughout.  To  say  that  the  line 
'^  Et  pluvi^,"  &c.  is  ^^  defensUfle  from  the  connexion  of  the  imagery  with  the 
subject  of  the  Poem'*  is  not  enough.  It  is  necessitated,  Strue  it  out  and 
you  abolish  the  subject.  And  just  so  with  ^*  implentur  fossse."  The  ^^  fossae'^ 
we  know  in  that  country  were  numerous  and  wide,  and,  when  swollen,  dan- 
gerous— and  the  "  cava  fiumina"  well  follow  instantly — for  the  "  fossae"  were 
their  feeders — and  we  hear  as  well  as  see  the  rivers  rushing  to  the  sea — and 
we  hear  too,  as  well  as  see,  the  sea  itself.  There  the  description  ends,  Vir- 
gil has  done  his  work.  But  his  imagination  is  moved,  and  there  arises  a  new 
strain  altogether.  He  is  done  with  the  agriculturists.  And  now  he  deals  with 
man  at  large — with  the  whole  human  race.  He  is  now  a  Boanerges — a  son 
of  thunder — and  he  begins  with  Jove.  The  sublimity  comes  in  a  moment. 
^  Ipse  Pater,  medi^  nimborum  in  noctc" — and  is  sustained  to  the  close — the 
last  line  'being  great  as  the  first — and  all  between  accordant,  and  all  true  to 
nature.  Without  rain  and  wind,  what  would  be  a  thunder-storm  ?  The 
"  densissimus  imber"  obeys  the  laws — and  so  do  the  ingeminanting  Anstri — 
and  the  shaken  woods  and  the  stricken  shores. 

BULLKR. 

Well  done,  Virgil — well  done,  North. 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  rest,  Buller — ^I  can  have  no  peace  of  mind  bnt  in  a  successful 
defence  of  these  Ditches.  Why  is  a  Ditch  to  be  despised  ?  Because  it  is 
dug?  So  is  a  grave.  Is  the  Ditch— wet  or  dry — ^that  must  be  passed  by  the 
Volunteers  of  the  Fighting  Division  before  the  Fort  can  be  stormed,  too 
low  a  word  for  a  Poet  to  use ?  Alas!  on  such  an  occasion  well  might  he  say, 
as  he  looked  after  the  assault  and  saw  the  floating  tartans — implentur  foss(B — 
the  Ditch  is  fiUed ! 

DULLER. 

Ay,  Mr  North,  in  that  case  the  word  Ditch — and  the  thing— would  be 
dignified  by  danger,  daring,  and  death.    But  here 

NORTH. 

The  case  is  the  same — with  a  difference,  for  there  is  all  the  Danger — all  the 
Daring— all  the  Death — ^that  the  incident  or  event  admits  of— and  they  are 
not  small.  Think  for  a  moment.  The  Rain  falls  over  the  whole  broad  heart 
of  the  tilled  earth — ^from  the  face  of  the  fields  it  runs  into  the  Ditches — ^the 
first  unavoidable  receptacles — these  pour  into  the  rivers — the  rivers  Into  the 
river  months — and  then  yon  are  in  the  Sea. 

BULLER. 

Go  on,  sir;  go  on. 

NORTH. 

I  am  amased— I  am  indignant,  Buller.    Ruit  ardmts  ttiher.    The  steep  or 
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high  ether  rnehes  down  I  as  we  saw  it  rush  down  a  few  minvteii  ago.  What 
happens? 

"  £t  plaTii  iogenti  sata  IsBta,  boamque  labores 
DUuitr 

Alas  I  for  the  hopeful — ^hopeless  husbandman  now.  What  a  multiplied  and 
magnified  expression  have  we  here  for  the  arable  lands.  All  the  ^ad  seed- 
time vain — ^vain  all  industry  of  man  and  oxen — there  yon  have  the  true  agri- 
cultural  pathos — ^washed  away — set  in  a  swim — deluged  I  Well  has  the  Poet 
— ^in  one  great  line-— spoke  the  greatness  of  a  great  matter.  Sadden  afflic- 
tion—visible desolation—imagined  dearth. 

BUIXER. 

Don't  stop,  sir,  you  speak  to  the  President  of  our  Agricoltmal  Society — go 
on,  ^,  go  on. 

NORTH. 

Now  drop  in— in  its  veriest  place,  and  in  two  words,  the  Meesntaforf  J^- 
plentwr  fo89€B,  No  pretence — no  display— no  phra8eology--^e  nakedest,  bat 
quite  effectual  statement  of  the  fact-— which  the  farmer — ^I  love  that  word 
farmer— has  witnessed  as  often  as  he  has  ever  seen  the  Coming-^e  Ditdiea 
that  were  dry  ran  fuU  to  the  brim.  The  homely  rustic  feu^t,  strong  and  im- 
pressive to  the  husbandman,  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  poetiy  otherwise  than 
by  setting  it  down  in  its  bald  simplicity.  Seek  to  raise— to  dress— to  di^^oise 
—and  you  make  it  ridiculous.  The  Hantaan  knew  better— he  says  what 
must  be  said — and  goes  on — 

BULLER. 

He  goes  on-HM>  do  yoo,  shr— yon  both  get  on. 

NORTH. 

And  now  again  begins  MagnificaHoo, 

**  £t  cava  flnmina  creaeimi 
Cam  Boniia." 

llie  '^  hollow-bedded  rivers"  grow,  swdl,  visibly  wax  mi^^ty  and  ioriMilent. 
Yon  imagme  that  you  stand  on  the  bank  and  see  the  river  that  had  riinmk 
into  a  thmui  getting  broad  enou^  to  fill  the  capacity  of  its  whole  hollow  bed. 
The  rushing  of  arduous  ether  would  not  of  itself  have  proved  snffieient. 
Therefore  glory  to  the  Italian  Ditches  and  glory  to  the  Dninfnesahure  Draina, 
which  I  have  seen,  in  an  hour,  change  the  white  murmuring  Esk  into  a  red 
rolling  river,  with  as  sweeping  sway  as  ever  attended  the  Arao  on  its  way  to 
inundate  Florence. 

BULLER. 

Glory  to  the  Ditches  of  the  Vale  of  Amo— ^ory  to  the  Drauia  of  DamftiM- 
shire.    Draw  breath,  sir.    Now  go  on,  sir. 

NORTH. 

**  Com  soifitn."  Not  as  Father  Thames  rises— «i&nlly^—tfll  Die  ^ow  lapse 
oyer  lateral  meadow-groonds  for  a  mile  on  either  aide.  Bat  **  cam  sonita,*^ 
with  a  voice— with  a  roar — ^a  mischievous  roar — a  roar  of — ten  tiMMiBand 
Ditches. 

BTJIXKB. 

And  then  the  '<  flnmina"-—''  cava"  no  more— will  be  as  dear  as  nrad. 

NORTH. 

Yon  have  hit  it.  They  will  be— for  the  Amo  fai  flood  is  like  Hqnid  mnd— 
by  no  means  enamouring,  perhaps  not  even  sublime— but  showing  yon  that 
it  comes  off  the  fields  and  along  the  Ditchea— that  yon  see  swillinga  of  the 
''  sata  IsBta  boomqne  labores.'' 

BX7LLER. 

Agricultural  Produce  I 

NORTH. 

For  a  moment— a  smgle  moment— leave  out  the  Ditchea,  aftd  mynmAj^ 
"  The  rain  falls  over  the  fields— the  rivers  swell  roaring."  No  picture  at  all. 
Yon  most  have  the  fall  over  the  surface— the  gathering  in  tiie  nairower  artifi- 


dal—fhe  deUrerf  istoihe  widerxistend  channels— th^  figbt  of  spaie  and  snrge 
at  zirer  monlh — 

^  Ferretqae  firetis  spixantibus  asqnor." 
The  Dftches  are  indispengable  in  nature  and  in  Tirgil. 

BXnXER. 

Put  this  glass  of  water  to  jonr  lips,  sir— not  that  I  wonld  recommend  water 
to  a  man  in  a  fit  of  eloquence— but  I  know  yon  are  abstinent--infatuated  in 
your  abjnration  of  wine.    GrO  on-— half-minnte  time. 

NORTH, 

I  swear  to  defend — at  the  pen's  point — against  all  Comers — ^this  position — 
that  the  line 

*^  Dilait:  implentur  fosssB,  caya  flomina  ereseant 
Cam  Bonita — '* 

is,  iHiere  it  Btnds — and  looking  before  and  sfteiv— a  perfect  line;  and  that  to 
strike  out  ^^  imi^entnr  fossn"  wonld  be  an  outrage  on  it— just  equal,  Bnller, 
to  my  knocking  out,  without  hesitation,  your  brains — ^for  your  brains  do  not 
contribute  more  to  the  flow  of  our  conversation — ^than  do  &e  Ditches  to  that 
other  Spate. 

BULLER. 

That  will  do — ^you  may  stop. 

NORTH. 

I  ask  no  man's  permission — ^I  obey  no  man's  mandate — ^to  stop.  Now  Vir- 
ipl  takes  wing — ^now  he  blazes  and  soars.  Now  comes  the  power  and  spirit 
of  the  Storm  gathered  in  the  Person  of  the  Sire— of  him  who  wields  the  thon- 
deibolt  into  which  the  Cyclops  have  forged  storms  of  aQ  sorts — wind  and 
rain  together — *^  Tres  Imbri  tortiradhs / "  S;c.  Yon  remember  the  magnificent 
mixture.    And  there  we  have  Yibgilius  verwa  HomERUM. 

BULLER. 

Yon  may  sit  down,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  know  I  had  stood  up.    Beg  pardon. 

BULLER. 

I  am  putting  Swing  to  rights  for  you,  Sir. 

NORTH. 

Methiwks  Jupiter  is  twice  apparentr— the  first  time,  as  the  President  of 
the  Storm,  wliiGh  is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  necessity ;— the 
second — to  my  fancy — as  delighting  himself  in  the  conscious  exertion  of 
power.  What  is  he  splintering  Athos,  or  Rhodope,  or  the  Acroceraunians  for  ? 
The  diyine  use  of  the  Fulmen  is  to  quell  Titans,  and  to  kill  that  mad  fellow 
who  was  running  up  the  ladder  at  Thebes,  Capaneus.  Let  the  Great  Gods  find 
ma  Iter  menues  fuwr— find  out  and  finish  them— and  enemies  they  must  have 
not  a  few  among  those  prostrate  crowds — *^  per  gentes  humilis  stravit  pavor." 
But  aliatteri^g  and  shivering  the  mountain  tops — which,  as  I  take  it,  is  here 
the  prominent  affiiir— and,  as  I  said,  the  true  meaning  of  ^^  dejicit" — ^is 
mere  paaturo— as  if  Jupiter  Tonans  were  disporting  himself  on  a  holiday. 

BULLER. 

Oh  I  shr,  ^ron  have  exhausted  the  subject — ^if  not  yourself— 4md  us ;— I  be- 
seech you  sit  down ; — see,  Swing  solicits  you — and  oh  I  sir,  you — ^we— all  of 
us  will  find  in  a  few  minutes'  silence  a  great  relief  after  all  that  thunder. 

NORTH. 

You  remember  Lucrethw? 

BULLER. 

No,  I  don't.  To  yon  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  read  him  with 
some  difSculty.    With  ease,  sn*,  do  you? 

NORTH. 

IiMfOrlBiiewamiHiwhoMbatBobusSmith;  and  so  thoroughly  was  he 
imbaed  -witblhe  spirit  af  the  great  Epicurean,  that  Laador— liimself  the  best 
Tiathiiirjiving-taqttali'iifanwitii  Lncretius.    Hie  fiunous  Thunder  passage  is 
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yery  fine,  bnt  I  cannot  recollect  every  word ;  and  the  man  who,  in  recitation, 
haggles  and  boggles  at  a  great  strain  of  a  great  poet  deserves  death  witbont 
benefit  of  clergy.  I  do  remember,  however,  that  he  does  not  descend  from 
his  elevation  with  such  ease  and  grace  as  woold  have  satisfied  Henry  Home 
and  Hn^  Blair — for  he  has  so  little  notion  of  true  dignity  as  to  mention 
rain,  as  Virgil  afterwards  did,  in  immediate  connexion  with  thunder. 


"  Qao  de  concussu  seqaitar  grams  itkber  ei  uber, 
Omnis  utei  yideatur  in  imbrem  vortier  sether, 
Atque  ita  prsceipitans  ad  diluyiem  revocare." 


BULLER. 

What  think  you  of  the  thunder  in  Thomson's  Seasons? 

NORTH. 

What  all  the  world  thinks — that  it  is  our  very  best  British  Thunder.  He 
gives  the  Gathering,  the  General  engagement,  and  the  Retreat.  In  the  Gather- 
ing there  are  touches  and  strokes  that  make  all  mankmd  shudder — the  fore- 
boding— the  ominous  I  And  the  terror,  when  it  comes,  Hggrandises  the  premo- 
nitory symptoms.  ^*  Follows  the  loosened  aggravated  roar'*  is  a  line  of  power 
to  bring  the  voice  of  thunder  upon  your  soul  on  the  most  peaceable  day. 
He,  too— prevailmg  poet — ^feels  the  grandeur  of  the  Rain.  For  instant  on 
the  words  ^^  convulsing  heaven  and  earth,'*  ensue, 

<<  Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
Or  prone-descending  rain.'* 

Thomson  had  been  in  the  heart  of  thunder-storms  many  a  time  before  he  left 
Scotland ;  and  what  always  impresses  me  is  the  want  of  method — ^the  con- 
fusion, I  might  almost  say — in  his  description.  Nothing  contradictory  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  storm ;  they  all  go  on  obediently  to  what  we  know  of 
Nature's  Laws.  But  the  effects  of  their  agency  on  man  and  nature  are  given — 
not  according  to  any  scheme — but  as  they  happen  to  come  before  the  Poet's 
imagination,  as  they  happened  in  reality.  The  pine  is  struck  first — then  the 
cattle  and  the  sheep  below — and  then  the  castled  cliff— and  then  the 

"  Gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake." 

No  regular  ascending — or  descending  scale  here ;  but  wherever  the  light- 
ning chooses  to  go,  there  it  goes — the  blind  agent  of  indiscriminating  destruc- 
tion. 

BULLER. 

Capricious  Zig-zag. 

NORTH. 

Jemmy  was  overmuch  given  to  mouthing  in  the  Seasons ;  and  in  this  de- 
scription— matchless  though  it  be — he  sometimes  out-mouths  the  big-mouthed 
thunder  at  his  own  bombast.  Perhaps  that  is  inevitable — ^you  must,  in 
confabulating  with  that  Meteor,  either  imitate  him,  to  keep  him  and  yourself 
in  countenance,  or  be,  if  not  mute  as  a  mouse,  as  thin-piped  as  a  fiy.  In 
youth  I  used  to  go  sounding  to  myself  among  the  mountains  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  Retreat. 

**  Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussiye  roar  ;  with  mighty  crush, 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  hcap*d  hideous  to  the  sky. 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs,  and  Snowdon*s  peak, 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load  : 
Far  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheyiot  blase, 
And  Thule  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles." 

Are  they  good— or  are  they  bad  ?  I  fear— not  good.  Bnt  I  am  dnbions.  The 
previous  picture  has  been  of  one  locality— a  wide  one— bnt  within  the  visible 
horizon— enlarged  somewhat  by  the  imagination,  whichf  as  the  schoolmen  said. 
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inflows  into  every  act  of  the  senses—and  powerfolly,  no  doubt,  into  the  senses 
engaged  in  witnea^ng  a  thunder-storm.  Many  of  the  ^ects  so  fadthfully,  and 
some  of  them  so  tenderly  painted,  interest  ns  by  their  pictnresqae  par- 
ticnlarity. 

^  Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  hAdess  look 
They  wore  alire,  and  rnminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye  ;  and  there  the  frowning  bnll, 
And  ox  half-raised." 

We  are  here  in  a  confined  world— close  to  ns  and  near ;  and  our  sympathies 
with  its  inhabitants—human  or  brute— comprehend  the  very  attitudes  or  pos- 
tures in  which  the  lightning  found  and  left  them ;  but  the  final  verses  waft  us 
away  from  all  that  terror  and  pity— the  geographical  takes  place  of  the 
pathetio— a  visionary  panorama  of  material  objects  supersedes  the  heart- 
throbbing  region  of  the  spiritual— for  a  mournful  song  instinct  with  the 
humanities,  an  ambitious  bravura  displaying  the  power  and  pride  of  the 
mnsiciAn,  now  thinking  not  at  all  of  us,  and  following  the  thunder  only  as 
afibrding  him  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  own  art. 

BULLBB. 

Are  they  good--or  are  they  bad  ?    I  am  dubious. 

KOBTH. 

Thunder-storms  travel  fast  and  far— but  here  they  seem  simultaneous; 
Thule  is  more  vociferous  than  the  whole  of  Wales  together— yet  perhaps  the 
sound  itself  of  the  verses  is  the  loudest  of  all— and  we  cease  to  hear  the  thunder 
in  the  din  that  describes  it. 

BULLEB. 

Severe— bat  just. 

NOBTH. 

Ha !  Then  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape — 

EKTBANT. 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  How  do  you  do,  my  deai*  sir?  God  bless  you^ 
bow  do  you  do? 

KOBTH. 

Art  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblm  damned  ? 

ENTBANT. 

A  spirit  of  health. 

KOBTII. 

It  is— it  is  the  voice  of  Talbots.  Don*t  move  an  inch.  Stand  still  for  ten 
seconds — on  the  venr  same  site,  that  I  may  have  one  steady  look  at  you,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure — and  Uien  let  us  meet  each  other  half-way  in  a 
Cornish  hug. 

TALBOYS. 

Are  we  going  to  wrestle  aLready,  Mr  North  ? 

MOBTH. 

Stand  still  ten  seconds  more.  He  is  He— You  are  You— gentlemen— H.  G. 
Talboys— Seward,  my  crutch— Buller,  your  arm— 

TALBOTS. 

Wonderful  feat  of  agility !    Feet  up  to  the  ceiling— 

KOBTU. 

Don*t  say  ceiling— 

TALBOYS. 

AVhy  not  ?  ceiUng— coelum.    Feet  up  to  heaven. 

NOBTH. 

An  Involuntary  feat— the  fault  of  Swing— sole  fault— but  I  always  forget  it 
when  agitated-* 

BULLEB. 

Some  thne  or  other,  sir,  you  will  fly  backwards  and  fracture  your  skull. 

MOBTH. 

There,  we  have  recovered  our  equilibrium— now  we  are  in  grips,  don't  fear  a 
&11— I  1k^  yon  are  not  displeased  with  your  reception. 
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TALBOTS. 

I  wrote  lAst  nigfat,  sir,  to  say  I  was  coming— 4>at  thera  Iwog  so  apeedier 
oonyejaiioo— 1  pat  the  letter  in  my  pod^et,  and  there  it  u — 

NORTH. 

(  On  reading  "  Dies  Boreales.^l^o.  1.") 

A  friend  returned !  spring  borsting  forth  again  I 

The  song  of  other  years !  which,  when  we  roam, 

Brings  np  all  sweet  and  common  things  of  home, 
And  sinks  into  the  thirsty  heart  like  rain  I 
Soch  the  strong  inflnence  of  the  thrilling  strun 

By  human  love  made  sad  and  mosicid. 

Yet  Ml  of  high  philosophy  withal, 
Ponred  from  thy  wizard  haip  o^er  land  and  maini 

A  thousand  hearts  wfll  waken  at  its  call. 
And  breathe  tfie  prayer  they  breathed  in  earlier  youth,— 

May  o'er  thy  brow  no  envious  shadow  fall! 
Blaze  in  thine  eye  the  eloquence  of  truth ! 

Tlrf  righteous  wrath  the  soul  of  guHt  appal. 
As  lion's  streaming  hair  or  dragon's  fieiy  tooth  I 

TALBOTS. 

I  blush  to  think  I  have  ^ren  you  the  wrong  paper. 

NORTH. 

It  is  the  rii^  one.    Butmay  I  ask  what  you  have  oa  your  head? 

TALBOYS. 

A  hat.    At  least  it  was  so  an  hour  ago. 

NORTH. 

It  never  will  be  a  hat  again. 

TALBOTS. 

A  patent  hat — a  waterproof  hat — it  was  swimming,  when  I  purchased  it 
yesterday,  in  a  pail — warranted  against  Lammas  floods-— 

NORTH. 

And  in  an  hour  it  has  come  to  this  1  Why,  it  has  no  more  shape  than  a 
coal-heaver's. 

TALBOTB. 

Oh  I  then  it  can  be  little  the  worse.  For  that  is  its  natural  artificial 
shape.  It  is  constructed  on  that  principle — and  the  patentee  prides  himself 
on  its  afibrdhig  equal  protection  to  head,  shoulders,  and  back— helmet  at  once 
and  shield. 

NORTH. 

But  you  must  immediately  put  on  dry  clothes — 

TALBOTS. 

The  clothes  I  have  on  are  as  dry  as  if  they  had  been  taking  horse-exerdse 
all  morning  before  a  laundry-fire.  I  am  waterproof  all  over — and  I  had 
need  to  be  so— ^or  between  Inverary  and  Cladich  tiiere  was  much  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere. 

NORTH. 

Do — do— go  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  Why  the  spot  you  stand  on  is  abso- 
lutely swimming — 

TALBOTS. 

My  Sporting-jacket,  sir,  is  a  new  invention — an  invention  of  my  own — to 
the  sight  silk— to  the  feel  feathers — and  of  feathers  is  the  texture — ^but  that  is 
a  secret,  don't  blab  it — and  to  rain  I  am  impervious  as  a  plover, 

NORTH. 

Do — do— go  and  put  on  dry  clothes. 

TALBOTS. 

Intended  to  have  been  here  last  night — ^left  Glasgow  yesterday  mommg — 
and  had  a  most  delightful  forenoon  of  it  in  the  Steamer  to  Tarbert.  Loch 
Lomond  fairly  outshone  herself— never  before  had  I  felt  the  full  foroe  of  the 
words—''  Fortunate  Isles."    The  Bens  were  magnificeiit.    At  TarbertH^^ 
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as  I  was  disembarking — who  should  be  embarking  bat  our  friends  Oatram, 
M'CittMfa,  Macnee 

VOBXH. 

AjmI  wlgr  an  diej  Bot  heie  ? 

TALBOTS. 

And  I  was  induced — 1  conld  not  rosiflt  them — to  take  a  trip  on  to  Inveraman. 
We  returned  to  Tarbert  and  had  a  glorious  afiernoon  till  two  this  morning — 
thought  I  might  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two — but,  after  undressing,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  was  adviaable  to  redress — and  be  off  iiistaater--H90,  wheeling 
nmnd  the  head  of  Look  Long— never  beheld  the  bay  so  iovdy — ^I  glided  up  the 
gentle  slope  of  Glencroe  and  sat  down  on  '^  Best  mod  be  thuokfU" — ^to  hold  a 
minute*ji  <»lioqay  with  a  hawk — or  some  sort  of  eagle  or  another,  who  seemed 
to  think  nobody  at  that  hoar  had  a  right  to  be  there  bat  himself— covered  him 
to  a  nicety  with  my  rod— -and  had  it  been  a  gon,  he  was  a  dead  bird.  Down 
the  other — ^that  is,  this  side  of  the  glen,  which,  so  far  from  being  precipitous,  is 
known  to  be  a  descent  but  by  the  pretty  little  cataractettes  playing  at  leap-frog 
— from  your  description  I  Imew  tiiat  must  be  Loch  Fine — imd  that  St  Cathe- 
rine's. Shall  I  drop  down  and  signalise  the  Inveraiy  Steamer?  I  have  not 
time — so  through  the  woods  of  Ardkinglasa — sorely  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
world — to  Caimdow.  Looked  at  my  watch — had  forgot  to  wind  her  up- 
set her  by  the  sun — and  on  nearing  the  inn  door  an  unaccountable  impulse 
teided  me  in  the  pariour  to  the  right.  Break&st  on  tiie  taUe  for  somebody 
mfj^  Btans — ^whom  nobody — so  the  ^A  said-HX>idd  awaken— ate  it — and  the  ten 
adies  were  bat  one  to  that  oelebrated  Circoit  Town.  Saluted  Don-nu-quech 
for  yoor  sake— and  the  Castle  for  the  Dake's — and  ooidd  have  fingered  all  June 
BiBong  those  gorgeous  groves. 

270RTH. 

Do— do— go  and  put  on  dry  clothes. 

TALBOTB. 

Bjiiierto  it  had  been  ooei— shady— breezy— the  vonf  day  for  sadi  a  saunter 
— when  all  at  once  it  was  an  oven.  I  had  occasion  te  note  that  fine  line  of  the 
Poet's — ^^  Where  not  a  lime-leaf  moves,'*  as  I  passed  under  a  laree  of  that 
species,  with  an  umbrage  some  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  presenti- 
ment of  what  was  coming  whispered  ^^  Stop  here** — ^but  the  Fates  tempted  me 
on — and  if  I  am  rather  wet,  sir,  there  is  some  excuse  for  it— for  there  was 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  great  tempest. 

NORTH. 

Not  to-day?    Here  aU  has  been  hush. 

TALBOYS. 

It  came  at  once  from  all  points  of  the  compass — and  they  all  met — all  the 
st(Hms— every  mother's  son  of  them — at  a  central  point — ^where  I  happened 
to  be.  Of  course,  no  house.  Look  f(x  a  house  on  an  emergency,  and  if 
once  in  a  million  times  you  see  one — the  door  is  locked,  and  the  people  gone 
to  Australia. 

NORTH. 

I  insist  on  you  patting  on  dry  clothes.    Don't  try  my  temper. 

TAIJBOTS. 

By-and-by  1  began  to  have  my  suspicions  that  I  had  been  distracted  from 
the  road— and  was  in  the  Channel  of  the  Airey.  But  on  looking  down  I  saw 
the  Airey  in  his  own  channel — almost  as  drumly  as  the  mire-bum—vulgarly 
called  road — I  was  plashing  up.  Altogether  the  scene  was  most  animating — 
and  in  a  moment  of  intense  exhilaration — ^not  to  weather-fend,  but  in  defi- 
ance— ^I  unfurled  my  Umbrella. 

NORTH. 

What,  a  Plover  with  a  Parapluie  ? 

TALBOYS. 

I  use  it,  sir,  but  as  a  Parasol.  Never  but  on  this  one  occasion  had  it 
flftraoEtedrain. 

NORTH. 

we  sat  under,  that  dog-day,  at  Dunoon  ? 
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TALB0Y8. 

The  same.  Whew !  Up  into  the  sky  like  the  incarnation  of  a  whirlwind  f 
No  tnming  outside  in — too  strong-ribbed  for  inversion — before  the  wind  he 
flew— like  a  creature  of  the  element — and  gracefully  accomplished  the  descent 
on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  off. 

NORTH. 

Near  Orain-imali-chauan-mala-chuilish? 

TALBOYS. 

I  eyed  him  where  he  lay— not  without  anger.  It  had  manifestly  been  a 
wilful  act — he  had  torn  himself  from  my  gi'asp— and  now  he  kept  looking  at 
me— at  safe  distance  as  he  thought — ^likc  a  wild  animal  suddenly  undomesti- 
cated — and  escaped  into  his  native  liberty.  If  he  had  sailed  before  the 
wind — why  might  not  I  ?  No  need  to  stalk  him — so  I  went  at  hun  right  in 
front — but  such  another  flounder !    Then,  sir,  I  flrst  knew  fatigue. 

NORTH. 

"  So  eagerly  The  Fiend 
O'er  bog,  or  steep,  throagh  strait,  roagb,  dense,  oi  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursaes  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies." 

TALBOYS. 

Finally  I  reached  him — closed  on  hun — ^when  Eolus,  or  Eurus,  or  Notns,  or 
Favonius — for  all  the  heathen  wind-gods  were  abroad — inflated  Mm,  and  away 
he  flew — rustling  like  a  dragon-fly — and  zig-zagging  all  flery-green  in  the 
gloom — sat  down — as  composedly  as  you  would  yourself,  sur— on  a  knoll,  in 
another  region— engirdled  with  young  birch-grovea — as  beautiful  a  resting- 
place,  I  must  acknowledge  as,  after  a  lyrical  flight,  could  have  been  selected 
for  repose  by  Mr  Wordsworth. 

NORTH. 

I  know  it — Arash-alaba-challn-ora-begota-la-chona-hurie.  Archy  will  go 
for  it  in  the  evening— all  safe.  But  do  go  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  What 
now,  Billy  ? 

BILLY  BALHER. 

Here  are  Mr  Talboy  trunk,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Who  brought  it? 

BILLY. 

Nea,  Maister— I  dan't  kna' — I  'spose  Carrier.  I  ken't  reet  weell— ance 
at  Windermere-watter. 

NORTH. 

Swiss  Giantess— Billy. 

BILLY. 

Ay — ay— sir. 

NORTH. 

You  will  find  the  Swiss  Giantess  as  complete  a  dormitory  as  man  can  desire, 
Talboys.  I  reserve  it  for  myself,  in  event  of  rheumatism.  Though  lined  with 
velvet,  it  is  always  cool— ventilated  on  a  new  prmciple — of  which  I  took 
merely  a  hint  from  the  Punka.  My  cot  han^s  in  what  used  to  be  the  Exhibi- 
tion-room— and  her  Retreat  is  now  a  commooious  Dressing-room.  Billy,  show 
Ml-  Talboys  to  the  Swiss  Giantess. 

BILLY. 

Ay — ay,  sir.    This  way,  Mr  Talboy — this  way,  sir. 

TALBOYS. 

"What  is  yom'  dinner-hour,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Sharp  seven— seven  sharp. 

TALBOYS. 

And  now  'tis  but  half-past  two.  Four  hours  for  work.  The  Cladich— or 
whatever  you  call  him — is  rumbling  disorderly  in  the  wood ;  and  I  noted,  as  I 
crossed  the  bridge,  that  he  was  proud  as  a  piper  of  being  in  Spate — ^but  he 
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looks  more  rational  down  in  yonder  meadows— and ^HEA\nBN  have  mercy 

ON  HE  !  THBBE*S  LoCH  AWB  I ! 

NORTH. 

I  thought  it  queer  that  jon  never  looked  at  it. 

TALB0Y8. 

Looked  at  it?  How  could  I  look  at  it?  I  don't  believe  it  was  there.  If 
it  was—from  the  hill-top  I  had  eyes  but  for  the  Camp— the  Tents  and  the  Trees 
— and  *^  Thee  the  spirit  of  them  all !"  Let  me  have  another  eye-fall — another 
soul-full  of  the  Loch.  But  'twill  never  do  to  be  losing  tmie  in  this  way. 
Where's  my  creel— where's  my  creel  ? 

NORTH. 

On  your  shoulders — 

TALBOTS. 

And  my  Book?  Lost — ^lost— lost !  Not  in  any  one  of  all  my  pockets.  I 
shall  go  mad. 

NORTH. 

Not  far  to  go.    Why  your  Book's  in  your  hand. 

TALBOYS. 

At  eight? 

NORTH. 

Seven.  Archy,  follow  him — ^In  that  state  of  excitement  he  wiU  be  walking 
with  his  spectacles  on  over  some  precipice.    Keep  your  eye  on  him,  Archy — 

ARCHY. 

I  can  pretend  to  be  carrying  the  landing-net,  sir. 

NORTH. 

There's  a  specimen  of  a  Scottish  Lawyer,  gentlemen.  What  do  you  think 
of  him? 

BULLER. 

That  he  is  without  exception  the  most  agreeable  fellow,  at  first  sight,  I  ever 
met  in  my  life. 

NORTH. 

And  so  you  would  continue  to  think  him,  were  you  to  see  him  twice  a- week 
for  twenty  years.  But  he  is  far  more  than  that— though,  as  the  world  goes, 
that  is  much :  his  mind  is  steel  to  the  back-bone — his  heart  is  sound  as  his 
longs — ^his  talents  great — ^in  literature,  had  be  liked  it,  he  might  have  excelled ; 
liQt  he  has  wisely  chosen  a  better  Profession — and  his  character  now  stands 
high  as  a  Lawyer  and  a  Judge.  Yonder  he  goes !  As  fresh  as  a  kitten  after 
a  score  and  three  quarter  miles  at  the  least. 

BULLER. 

Seward — diet's  after  him.    Billy — the  minnows. 

BILLY. 

Here's  the  Can,  surs. 

Scene  closes. 


Scene  n. 

Interior  of  Deeside. — ^Time— iS!«?««  p.m. 

North — ^Talboys — ^Buller — Seward. 

NORTH. 

Seward,  face  Buller.  Talboys,  face  North.  Fall  too,  gentlemen ;  to-day  we 
dispense  with  regular  service.  Each  man  has  his  own  distinct  dinner  before 
him,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity — soup,  fish,  fiesh,  fowl — and  with  all  neces- 
gary  accompaniments  and  sequences.  How  do  yon  like  the  arrangement  of 
the  table,  Talboys? 
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TALBOTB. 

The  principle  shows  a  profonnd  knowledge  of  hvnm  naliirev  lirr  In  ihMMy, 
self-love  and  social  are  the  same — ^bnt  in  practice,  self-love  looks  to  yonr  own 
plate — social  to  yoor  neighbours.  Bj  this  friidtons  mnltlplieatioii  of  dinners 
— ^this  One  in  Foot— this  Four  in  One — the  harmony  of  tiie  moral  system  is^ 
preserved— imd  dl  works  together  for  the  general  good.  Looked  al  srtisti- 
cally,  we  hsve  here  what  the  Germans  and  others  say  is  essential  to  the  beaii'* 
tifol  aj^  the  sublime — Unity. 

NORTH. 

I  believe  the  Four  Dmners — if  weighed  separately-— woi^  be  fovtd  not  U> 
differ  by  a  pound.  This  man^s  fish  might  prove  in  the  scale  a  few  ounces 
heavier  than  that  man's — but  in  such  case,  his  fowl  would  be  ftnmd  just  so 
many  ounces  lighter.  And  so  on.  The  Paddings  are  cast  in  the  same  moold 
— and  things  eqfual  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  aaother. 

TALBOYS. 

The  weight  of  each  repast  ? 

HOBTH. 

Calculated  at  twenty-five  pounds. 

TALBOYS. 

Grand  total,  one  hundred.    The  golden  mean. 

NORTH. 

From  these  general  views,  to  descend  to  particolars.  Soup  (turtle)  tw<^ 
pounds — Hotch,  ditto— Fish  (Trout)  two  pounds — Flesh,  (Jigot — ^black  face 
five-year-old,)  six  pounds — ^Fowl  (Howtowdie  boiled)  ^yt  pounds — Dock 
(wild)  three  pounds—Tart  (gooseberry)  one  pound — Pud  (Variorum  Edition) 
two  pounds. 

BULLER. 

That  is  but  twenty-three,  sir  I    I  have  taken  down  the  gentleman's  words. 

NORTH. 

Polite — and  gratefid.  But  you  have  omitted  sauces  and  creams,  breads 
and  cheeses.  Did  you  ever  know  me  incorrect  in  my  figures,  in  any  aflKrma- 
tion  or  denial,  private  or  public? 

RULLBR. 

Never.   Beg  pardoD. 

NORTH. 

Now  that  the  soops  and  fishes  seem  disposed  of,  I  boldly  ask  yon,  one  and 
aU,  gentlemen,  if  yon  ever  beheld  Four  more  tempting  Jigots  ? 

TALBOYS. 

I  am  still  at  my  Fish.  No  fish  so  sweet  as  of  one^s  own  catching — so  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you  all.  This  one  here — ^the  one  I  am  eating  at  this 
blessed  moment — ^I  killed  in  what  the  man  with  the  Landing-net  called  the 
Birk  Pool.  I  know  him  by  his  peculiar  physiognomy — an  odd  cast  fai  his  eye 
— ^which  has  not  left  him  on  the  gridiron.  That  Trout  of  my  killing  on  your 
plate,  Mr  Seward,  made  the  fatal  plunge  at  the  tail  of  the  stream  so  overhung 
with  Alders  that  you  can  take  it  successfully  only  by  the  tail — and  I  know  him 
by  his  colour,  almost  as  silvery  as  a  whitling.  Yours,  Mr  Buller,  was  the 
third  I  killed— just  where  the  river — for  a  river  he  is  to-day,  whatever  he  may 
be  to-morrow — goes  whirling  into  the  Loch — and  I  can  swear  to  him  firom  his 
leopard  spots.  Illustrious  sir,  of  him  whom  you  have  now  disposed  of— the 
finest  of  the  Four — I  remember  saying  inwardly,  as  with  difficulty  I  encreeled 
him — for  his  shoulders  were  like  a  hog's — this  for  the  King. 

NORTH. 

Your  perfect  Pounder,  Talboys,  is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Scottish  Trout.  How 
he  cuts  up  I  If  much  heavier — ^you  are  frustrated  in  your  attempts  to  eat  him 
thoroughly — have  to  search — ^probably  in  vain — for  what  in  a  perfect  Pounder 
lies  patent  to  the  day — he  is  to  back-bone  comeatable — ^firom  gill  to  fork. 
Seward,  you  are  an  artist.    Good  creel  ? 

SEWARD. 

I  gave  Mr  Talboys  the  first  of  the  water,  and  followed  him — a  mere  caprice 
— ^with  the  Archimedean  Minnow.    I  had  a  run — ^but  just  as  the  monster 
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opened  his  jaws  to  absorb— he  suddenlj  eschewed  the  scentless  phenomenon, 
and  wiUi  a  sollea  plunge,  swak  into  the  deep. 

BUIXSB. 

I  tried  the  natural  minnow  after  Seward-^ot  I  wished  Ardikaedes  at  Sj- 
racnse — for  the  Screw  had  spread  a  panic — and  in  a  panic  the  scaly  people 
lose  aQ  power  of  discriminatioiiY  and  fear  to  touch  a  minnow,  U«t  it  turn  up  a 
bit  of  tin  or  some  other  precious  metal. 

KORTH. 

I  hare  often  beat  loei  in  conjecturing  how  yon  ahrsys  manage  to  fill  your 
credy  TaUKyys;  for  the  tnt&  is — and  it  must  be  spc^en— yon  are  no  angler. 

TALBOTS. 

I  can  afibrd  to  smile  I  I  was  no  angler,  sir,  ten  years  ago—now  I  am. 
j^it  how  did  I  become  one  ?  By  attending  you,  sn^-^or  seven  seasons — along 
the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow,  the  Clyde  and  the  Daer,  the  Tay  and  the  Turn- 
mel,  the  Don  and  the  Dee — ^and  treasuring  up  lessons  from  ^  Great  Master 
of  the  Art. 

NORTH. 

You  surprise  me  I  Why,  you  never  pnt  a  single  question  to  me  about  the 
art — always  declined  taking  rod  in  hand-— seemed  reading  some  book  or 
other,  held  close  to  your  eyes — or  lying  on  banks  a-dose  or  poetising — or 
facetious  with  the  Old  Man— or  with  the  Old  Man  serious — and  sometimes 
more  than  serious,  as,  sauntering  along  our  winding  way,  we  conversed  of 
man,  of  nature,  and  of  human  li£& 

TALBOTS. 

I  never  lost  a  single  word  yon  said,  sir,  during  these  days,  breathing  in  every 
aense  *^  vernal  delight  and  joy,"  yet  all  the  while  I  was  taking  lessons  in  the 
art.  The  flexure  of  your  shoulder — the  sweep  of  your  arm — the  twist  of  your 
wrist — ^your  Delivery,  and  your  Recover — ^that  union  of  grace  and  power — the 
utmost  delicacy,  with  the  most  perfect  precision — ^All  these  qualities  of  a 
heaven-bom  Angler,  by  which  you  might  be  known  from  all  other  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Whittadder  on  a  Fast-day 

NORTH. 

I  never  angled  on  a  Fast-day. 

TALBOTS. 

A  kqmu  Im^u^^— From  a  hundred  anglers  on  the  Daer,  on  the  Queen's 
Birih-day 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Friend,  you  ex 

TALBOTS. 

AH  those  qualities  of  a  heaven-bom  Angler  I  learned  first  to  admire — ^then 
to  understand — and  then  to  imitate.  For  three  years  I  practised  on  the  car- 
pet— ^for  three  I  essayed  on  a  pond— for  three  I  strove  by  the  running  waters 
— and  still  the  Image  of  Christopher  North  was  before  me— till  emboldened 
by  conscious  acquisition  and  constant  success,  I  came  forth  and  took  my  place 
among  the  Anglers  of  my  country. 

BULLER. 

To-day  I  saw  you  fast  in  a  tree. 

TAI^OTS. 

You  mean  my  Fly. 

BULLER. 

First  your  Fly,  and  then,  I  think,  yourself. 

TALBOTS. 

I  have  seen  12  Maestro  himself  in  Timber,  and  in  brashwood  too.  From 
him  I  learned  to  dnentangle  knots,  intricate  and  perplexed  far  beyond  the 
Gordian— "with  frizzled  hair  implicit"— round  twig,  branch,  or  bole.  Notmore 
than  half-a-dozen  times  of  the  forty  that  I  may  have  been  fast  aloft— I  speak 
mainly  of  my  noviciate — have  I  had  to  eflTect  liberation  by  sacrifice. 

SEWARD. 

Pardon  me,  Mr  Talboys,  for  hinting  that  you  smacked  off  your  tail-fly 
to-day— I  knew  it  by  the  sound. 
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TALBOYS. 

The  sonnd !  No  trusting  to  an  uncertain  sound,  Mr  Seward.  Oh !  I  did  so 
once— but  intentionally— the  hook  had  lost  the  barb— not  a  fish  would  it  hold 
— so  I  whipped  it  off,  and  on  with  a  Professor. 

BULLER. 

Yon  lost  one  good  fish  in  rather  an  awkward  manner,  Mr  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

I  did — that  metal  minnow  of  yours  came  with  a  splash  within  an  inch  of 
his  nose — and  no  wonder  he  broke  me — ^nay,  I  believe  it  was  the  minnow 
that  broke  me — and  yet  you  can  speak  of  my  losing  a  good  fish  in  rather  an 
awkward  manner ! 

NORTH. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  I  have  taught  Young  Scotland  to  excel 
myself  in  all  the  Arts  that  adorn  and  dignify  life.  Till  I  rose,  Scotland  was 
A  barbarous  country — 

TALBOYS. 

Do  say,  my  dear  sir,  semi-civilised. 

NORTH. 

Now  it  heads  the  Nations — and  I  may  set. 

TALBOYS. 

And  why  should  that  be  a  melancholy  thought,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Oh,  Talboys— National  Ingratitude  I  They  are  fast  forgetting  the  man 
who  made  them  what  they  are — ^in  a  few  fleeting  centuries  the  name  of 
Ohristopher  North  will  be  in  oblivion  I  Would  you  believe  it  possible, 
gentlemen,  that  even  now,  there  are  Scotsmen  who  never  heard  of  the  Fly 
that  bears  the  name  of  me,  its  Inventor — Killing  Kit ! 

BULLER. 

In  Cornwall  it  is  a  household  word. 

SEWARD. 

And  in  all  the  Devons. 

BULLER. 

Men  in  Scotland  who  never  heard  the  name  of  North ! 

NORTH. 

Christopher  North — who  is  he  ?  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  Man  of  the 
Crutch  ?— The  Knight  of  the  Kiiout  ?  Better  never  to  have  been  bom  than 
thus  to  be  virtuaUy  dead. 

SEWARD. 

Sir,  be  comforted — ^you  are  under  a  delusion— Britain  is  ringing  with  your 
name. 

NORTH. 

Not  that  I  care  for  noisy  fame — ^but  I  do  dearly  love  the  still. 

TALBOYS. 

And  you  have  it,  sir— enjoy  it  and  be  thankful. 

NORTH. 

But  it  may  be  too  still. 

TALBOYS. 

My  dear  sir,  what  would  you  have  ? 

NORTH. 

I  taught  you,  Talboys,  to  play  Chess — and  now  you  trumpet  Staunton. 

TALBOYS. 

Chess — ^Where's  the  board?    Let  us  have  a  game. 

NORTH. 

Drafts— and  you  quote  Anderson  and  the  Shepherd  Laddie. 

TALBOYS. 

Mr  North,  why  so  querulous? 

NORTH. 

Where  was  the  Art  of  Criticism  ?  Where  Prose  ?  Young  Scotland  owes  all 
her  Composition  to  me — buries  me  in  the  eai*th — and  tiien  claims  inspiration 
from  heaven.    "  How  sharper  than  a  S«T)ent'8  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless 
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Child! "    Peter— Peterkin—Pym — Stretch— where  are  your  Jazinesses — clear 
decks. 

"  Away  with  Melancholy — 

Nor  doleful  changes  ring 

On  Life  and  human  FoUy, 

Bat  merrily,  merrily  sing^fal  la !" 

BULLER. 

What  a  sweet  pipe !   A  single  snatch  of  an  old  song  from  yon,  air — 

NORTH. 

Why  are  you  glowering  at  me,  Talboys? 

TAXBOYS. 

It  has  come  into  my  head,  I  know  not  how,  to  ask  yon  a  question. 

NORTH. 

Let  it  be  an  easy  one — ^for  I  am  languid. 

TALBOTS. 

Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  precise  signification  of  the  word  '^  Classical?" 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Talboys,  you  seem  to  think  that  I  have  the  power  of  answering, 
off-hand,  any  and  every  question  a  first-rate  fellow  chooses  to  ask  me.  Clas- 
sical—classical I  Why,  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place — One  and  one  other 
Mighty  People— Those,  the  Kings  of  Thought— These,  the  Kings  of  the 
Earth. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Greeks — and  Romans. 

NORTH. 

In  the  second  place — 

TALBOYS. 

Attend — do  attend,  gentlemen.  And  I  hope  I  am  not  too  much  presuming 
on  our  not  ancient  friendship — for  I  feel  that  a  few  hours  on  Lochawe-side 
give  the  privilege  of  years — in  suggesting  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
use  the  metal  nut-crackers ;  they  are  more  euphonious  than  ivory  with  walnuts. 

NORTH. 

In  the  second  place — let  me  consider — Mr  Talboys — ^I  should  say — in  the 
second  place — yes,  I  have  it — a  Character  of  Art  expressing  itself  by  words : 
a  mode— a  mode  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence — Fttness  and  Beauty. 

TALBOYS. 

Thank  you,  sir.    Fitness  and  Beauty.    Anything  more? 

NORTH. 

Much  more.  We  think  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sir,  as  those  in  whom 
the  Human  Mind  reached  Superhuman  Power. 

TALBOYS. 

Superhuman  ? 

NORTH. 

We  think  so — comparing  ourselves  with  them,  we  cannot  help  it.  In  the 
Hellenic  Wit,  we  suppose  Genius  and  Taste  met  at  their  height — the  Inspira- 
tion Omnipotent — the  Instinct  unerring !  The  creations  of  Greek  Poetiy  I — 
nAinvif— a  Making!  There  the  soul  seems  to  be  free  from  its  chains — ^happily 
self-lawed.  "  The  Earth  we  pace  "  is  there  peopled  with  divine  Forms.  Sculp- 
ture was  the  human  Form  glorified— deified.  And  as  In  Marble,  so  In  Song. 
Something  common — terrestrial — adheres  to  our  being,  and  weighs  us  down. 
They — the  Hellenes — appear  to  us  to  have  really  walked — as  we  walk  in  our 
visions  of  exaltation — as  if  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  held  sway  over  daily 
and  hourly  existence,  and  not  alohe  over  work  of  Art  and  solemn  occasion. 
No  moral  stain  or  imperfection  can  hinder  them  from  appearing  to  us  as  the 
Light  of  human  kind.  Singular,  that  in  Greece  we  reconcile  ourselves  to 
Heathenism. 

TALBOYS. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  all  Heathens  at  heart. 

NORTH. 

Hie  enthusiast  adores  Greece— not  knowing  that  Greece  monarchises  over 
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him^  oii^beeaase  it  is  a  mirtGoloiiB  mirrcHr  thst  reepleiideiitlj  and  more  been- 
tifolly  reflects — liimself— 

**  DiTisque  yidebit 
Permixtoa  Ueioaa,  et  Ipsb  Tidebitnr  illis." 

SBWAKD. 

Very  fine. 

KORTH. 

O  life  of  old,  and  long,  long  ago  I    In  the  meek,  solemn,  soul-stilling  hash  of 
Academic  Bowers ! 


Thelsis! 

NOBTR. 

My  youth  returns.  Come,  spirits  of  the  world  that  has  been  I  Throir  open 
the  valvules  of  these  your  shrines,  in  which  you  stand  around  me,  niched  side 
by  side,  in  visible  presence,  in  this  cathedral-like  Library  I  I  read  Historian, 
Poet,  Orator,  Voyager — a  life  that  slid  silently  away  in  shades,  or  that 
bcHmded  like  a  buk  over  ^e  billows.  I  lift  up  the  curtain  of  all  •geflH-I  stand 
under  all  skie»— on  the  Capitol — on  the  Acropolis.  Like  that  magician  wbo&e 
spirit,  with  a  magical  word,  could  leave  his  own  bosom  to  inhabH  another,  I 
take  upon  myself  every  mode  of  existence.  I  read  Thucydides,  and  I  woidd 
be  a  EUstorian — Demosthenes,  and  I  would  be  an  Orator — Homer,  and  I  dread 
to  believe  myself  called  to  be,  in  some  shape  or  other,  a  servant  of  the  Muse. 
Heroes  and  Hermits  of  Thought — Seers  of  the  Livisible — ^Pn^hets  of  the 
Lieffable — Hierophants  of  profitable  mysteries — Oracles  of  the  Nations — 
Luminaries  of  that  spiritual  Heaven !    I  bid  ye  hail ! 

BUIXBR. 

The  fit  is  on  him — he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  is  in  Deeside. 

NORTH. 

Ay— from  the  beginning  a  part  of  the  race  have  separated  themselves  front 
the  dusty,  and  the  dust-devoured,  tnrmoO  of  Action  to  Contemplation.  Have 
thought — known — ^worshipped!  And  such  knowledge  Books  keep.  Books 
now  crumbling  like  Towers  md  Pyrami^k— now  outlasting  them  I  Books  that, 
from  age  to  age,  and  all  the  sections  of  mankind  helping,  build  up  the  pile  of 
Knowledge — ^a  trophied  Citadel.  He  who  can  read  B<K>ks  as  they  should  be 
read,  peruses  the  operation  of  the  Creator  in  his  conscious,  and  in  his  uncon- 
scions  Works^  which  yet  we  call  upon  to  join,  as  if  consdous,  in  our  worship. 
Yet  why— oh !  why  all  this  pains  to  attain  that,  through  the  labour  of  ages, 
which  in  the  dewy,  sunny  prime  of  mom,  one  thrill  of  transport  gives  to  me 
and  to  the  Lark  alike,  summoniug,  lifting  both  heavenwards?  Ah  I  perchance 
because  the  dewy,  sunny  prime  does  not  last  through  the  day  I  Because  light 
poured  into  the  eyes,  and  sweet  breath  inhaled,  are  not  the  whole  of  man*s  life 
here  below — and  because  there  is  an  Hereafter ! 

SEWARD. 

I  know  where  he  is,  BuUer.    He  called  it  well  a  Cathedral-Kke  Libraiy. 

NORTH. 

The  breath  of  departed  years  floats  here  for  my  respiration.  The  pure  air 
of  heaven  flows  round  about,  but  enters  not.  The  sunbeams  glide  in,  be- 
dimmed  as  if  in  some  haunt  half-separated  from  Life,  yet  on  our  side  of  Death. 
Becess,  hardly  accessible — ^profound— of  which  I,  the  sole  inmate,  held  under 
an  uncomprehended  restraint,  breathe,  move,  and  follow  my  own  way  and 
wise,  apart  from  human  mortals !  Ye !  tall,  thick  Volumes,  that  are  each  a 
treasure-house  of  austere  or  blazing  thoughts,  which  <^  you  shall  I  touch  with 
sensitive  fingers,  of  which  violate  the  calmly  austere  repose  ?  I  dread  what  I 
desire.  You  may  disturb— you  may  destroy  me  J  Knowledge  jMilMi/ef  in  me^ 
as  I  receive  it,  communing  with  myself  on  my  unquiet  or  tearful  pillow— or  as 
it  visits  ,  brought  on  the  streaming  moonlight,  or  from  the  fields  afire  with 
noon-fi  idour,  or  looking  at  me  from  human  eyes,  and  stirring  round  and 
in  the  tumult  of  men — Your  knowledge  comes  in  a  holy  stillness  and 
4t  f  spelt  off  tombstones. 
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Magdalen  College  Library,  I  do  belteve.  Mr  Nortib— Mr  NevCh— Awak»— 
awake— here  we  are  all  in  Deeside. 

NOSTH. 

Ay—ay— 700  say  wdl,  Seward.  ^  Look  at  the  stn^ee  d  the  Great 
Sdidar,  and  see  from  how  many  quarters  of  the  mind  impoAses  may  mingle 
to  compose  the  motives  that  bear  him  on  with  indeffttlgable  strength  in  his 
laborions  career." 


These  were  not  my  yery  words,  sir— 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Seward,  you  say  well.  From  how  many  indeed  I  First  among  the 
prime,  that  peculiar  aptitude  and  faculty,  which  may  be  called — a  Taste  and 
GenivB  for— Wcffds. 

BULLKB. 

I  rather  fidled  there  in  the  Schools. 

NOBTB. 

Yet  yon  were  in  the  First  Class.  There  is  implied  in  it,  Seward,  a  readi- 
ness of  logical  discrimiiiation  in  the  Understanding,  which  iqiprehends  the 
propriety  of  Words. 

BUIXER. 

I  got  up  my  Log^c  passably  and  a  Uttle  more. 

HORTH. 

For,  Seward,  the  Thoughts,  the  Notions  themselves — must  be  distinctly 
dissevered  in  the  mind,  which  shall  exactly  apply  to  each  Thought — ^Notion — 
its  qjpropiiate  sign,  its  own  W(»rd. 

BUIXEB. 

You  might  as  well  have  said  *^  BuUer'*— for  I  beat  Seward  in  my  Logic. 

NORTH. 

But  even  to  this  task,  Seward,  of  rightly  distingaBhing  the  meaning  of 
Words,  more  than  a  mere  precision  of  thinking — more  than  a  clearness  and 
strictness  of  the  intellectual  action  is  requisite. 

BULLKR. 

And  in  Classics  we  were  equal. 

NORTH. 

Yon  will  be  oonvinoed  of  this,  Buller,  if  yon  recollect  what  Words  express. 
The  mind  iteeUl  For  all  its  affections  and  sensibilities,  Talboys,  furnish 
B  whole  hoet  of  meanings,  which  must  have  names  in  Language.  For 
mankind  do  not  rest  from  enriching  and  refining  their  languages,  until  they 
haye  made  them  capable  of  giving  the  representation  of  their  whole  Spirit. 

TALBOYS. 

The  pupil  of  language,  therefore,  sir—pardon  my  presumption — before  he 
can  recognise  the  appropriation  of  the  Sign,  must  recognise  the  Thing  signified? 

NORTH. 

And  if  the  Thing  signified,  Talboys,  by  the  Word,  be  some  profound,  solemn, 
a^d  moral  affection— or  if  it  be  some  wild,  fanciful  impression — or  if  it  be 
some  delicate  shade  or  tinge  of  a  tender  s^isibility—- can  anything  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  Scholar  must  have  experienced  in  himself  the  solemn, 
or  the  wild,  or  the  tenderly  delicate  feeling  before  he  is  in  the  condition  of 
affixing  the  right  and  true  sense  to  the  Word  that  expresses  it? 

TALBOYS. 

I  should  think  so,  sir. 

SEWARD. 

The  Words  of  Man  paint  the  spirit  of  Man.  The  Words  of  a  People 
depicture  the  Spirit  of  a  People. 

NORTH. 

Wen  said,  Seward.  And,  therefore,  the  Understanding  that  is  to  possess 
the  Words  of  a  language,  in  the  Spirit  in  which  they  were  or  are  spoken  and 
written,  must,  by  Self-experience  and  sympathy,  be  able  to  converse,  and 
have  conversed,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  People,  now  and  of  old. 
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BULLEB. 

And  yet  what  coarse  fellows  hold  up  their  dunderheads  as  Scholars,  forsooth, 
in  these  our  days  I 

NORTH. 

Hence  it  is  an  impossibility  that  a  low  and  hard  moral  nature  should  for* 
nish  a  high  and  fine  Scholar.  The  intellectual  endowments  must  be  supported 
and  made  available  by  the  concurrence  of  the  sensitive  nature— of  the  moral 
and  the  imaginative  sensibilities. 

BULLER. 

What  moral  and  imaginative  sensibilities  have  they — ^the  blear-eyed — ^the 
purblind — the  pompous  and  the  pedantic  I  But  we  have  some  true  scholars 
— for  example 

NORTH. 

No  names,  Buller.  Yes,  Seward,  the  knowledge  of  Words  is  the  Gate  of 
Scholarship.  Therefore  I  lay  down  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Scholar^s 
Studies  this  first  condition  of  his  high  and  worthy  success,  that  he  will  not 
pluck  the  loftiest  palm  by  means  of  acute,  quick,  dear,  penetrating,  sagacious, 
intellectual  faculties  alone — let  him  not  hope  it:  that  he  requires  to  the 
highest  renown  also  a  capacious,  profound,  and  tender  soul. 

SEWARD. 

Ay,  sir,  and  I  say  so  in  all  humility,  this  at  the  gateway,  and  upon  the 
threshold.    How  much  more  when  he  reads, 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Seward,  you  laid  the  emphasis  well  there — reads, 

SEWARD. 

When  the  written  Volumes  of  Mind  from  different  and  distant  ages  of  the 
world,  from  its  different  and  distant  climates,  are  successively  unrolled  before 
his  insatiable  sight  and  his  insatiable  soul ! 

DULLER. 

Take  all  things  in  moderation. 

NORTH. 

No— not  the  sacred  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul. 

BULLER. 

Greed — give — give. 

NORTH. 

From  what  unknown  recesses,  from  what  unlocked  fountdns  in  the  depth 
of  his  own  being,  shall  he  bring  into  the  light  of  day  the  thoughts  by  means 
of  which  he  shaU  understand  Homer,  Pindar,  ^schylus,  Demosthenes,  Plato, 
Aristotle — discoursing!  Shall  understand  them,  as  the  younger  did  the 
elder — the  contemporaries  did  the  contemporaries — as  each  sublime  spirit 
understood— himself  ? 

DULLER. 

Did  each  sublime  spirit  always  understand  himself? 

TALBOTS. 

Urge  that,  Mr  Buller. 

NORTH. 

So— and  so  only— to  read,  is  to  be  a  Scholar. 

DULLER. 

Then  I  am  none. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  say  you  were. 

DULLER. 

Thank  you.  What  do  you  thmk  of  that,  Mr  Talboys?  Address  Seward, 
sir. 

NORTH. 

I  address  you  all  three.  Is  the  student  smitten  with  the  sacred  love  of 
Song?  Is  he  sensible  to  the  profound  allurement  of  philosophic  truth  ?  Does 
he  yearn  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  his  kind  ?  All 
these  several  desires  are  so  many  several  inducements  of  learned  study. 

DULLER. 

I       ers     d  that. 
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TALBOTS. 

Ditto. 

KORTH. 

And  another  inducement  to  such  study  is-^an  ear  sensible  to  the  Beauty  of 
the  Music  of  Words — and  the  metaphysical  faculty  of  unrayelling  the  causal 
process  which  the  human  mind  foUowed  in  imparting  to  a  Word,  originally 
the  sign  of  one  Thought  only,  the  power  to  signify  a  cognate  second  Thought, 
which  shall  displace  the  first  possessor  and  exponent,  usurp  the  throne,  and 
rule  for  ever  over  an  extended  empire  in  the  minds,  or  the  hearts,  or  the 
souls  of  men. 

BULLER. 

Let  him  have  his  swing,  Mr  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

He  has  it  in  that  chair. 

NORTH. 

A  Taste  and  a  Genius  for  Words !  An  ear  for  the  beautiful  music  of  Words ! 
A  happy  justness  in  the  perception  of  their  strict  proprieties !  A  fine  skill  in 
apprehending  the  secret  relations  of  Thought  with  Thought— relations  alone 
which  the  mind  moves  with  creative  power,  to  find  out  for  its  own  use,  ana 
for  the  use  of  aU  minds  to  come,  some  hitherto  uncreated  expression  of  an 
idea — an  image — a  sentiment — a  passion!  These  dispositions,  and  these 
faculties  of  the  Scholar  in  another  Mind  falling  in  with  other  faculties  of 
genius,  produce  a  student  of  a  different  name— The  Poet. 

BULLER. 

Oh  1  my  dear  dear  sir,  of  Poetry  we  surely  had  enough — I  don't  say  more 
than  enough — a  few  days  ago,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Who  is  the  Poet  ? 

BULLER. 

I  beseech  you  let  the  Poet  alone  for  this  evening. 

NORTH. 

Well — I  will.  I  remember  the  time,  Seward,  when  there  was  a  great  cla- 
mour for  a  Standard  of  Taste.    A  definite  measure  of  the  indefinite  I 

TALBOYS. 

Which  is  impossible. 

NORTH. 

And  there  is  a  great  clamour  for  a  Standard  of  Morals.  A  definite  measure 
of  the  indefinite  I 

TALBOYS. 

Which  is  impossible. 

NORTH. 

Why,  gentlemen,  the  Faculty  of  Beauty  lives ;  and  in  finite  beings,  which 
we  are,  life  changes  incessantly.  The  Faculty  of  Moral  Perception  lives — 
and  thereby  it  too  changes  for  better  and  for  worse.  This  is  the  Divine  Law 
— at  once  encouragmg  and  fearful — that  Obedience  brightens  the  moral  eye- 
sight—Sin darkens.  Let  all  men  know  this,  and  keep  it  in  mind  always— that 
a  single  narrowest,  simplest  Duty,  steadily  practised  day  after  day,  does  more 
to  support,  and  may  do  more  to  enlighten  the  soul  of  the  Doer,  than  a  course  of 
Morad  Philosophy  taught  by  a  tongue  which  a  soul  compounded  of  Bacon, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  Burke — to  say  nothing  of 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  should  inspire. 

BULLER. 

You  put  it  strongly,  sir. 

TALBOYS. 

Undeniable  doctrine. 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  often  find  this  question—"  Is  there  a  Standard  of 
Taste?  **  mextricably  confused  with  the  question ."  Is  there  a  true  and  a  false 
Taste  ?  **  He  who  denies  the  one  seems  to  deny  the  other.  In  like  manner, 
*'  Is  there  a  Right  and  Wrong  ?  "   And  "  is  there  accessible  to  us  an  infalliblo 
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measure  of  Bight  and  Wrong"  are  two  questionB  entirely  distinct,  bnt  often 
confused — ^for  Logic  fled  the  earth  with  Astraea. 

TALBOT6. 

She  did. 

NOBTH. 

TaU)0|ns,  f(m  imdflrstand  weU  enoiigh  tbe  BesM  and  cidtare  of  the  Beaa^ 

TAJJBOYB. 

Sometiang  of  it  perhaps  I  do. 

NOBTH. 

To  feel — to  love — to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  spirit  and  works  of  liie  Beautifnl 
— in  verse  and  in  the  visible  Universe  I  That  is  a  life^an  enthusiasm — a 
worship.  You  find  those  who  would  if  they  covld,  and  who  pretend  ikiej  can, 
attain  the  same  end  at  less  cost.  Hiey  have  taken  lessons,  and  they  will 
have  their  formalities  go  valid  against  the  intuitions  of  tiie  dedicated  aovL 

TALBOTS. 

But  the  toeeons  perish— ^e  dedicated  soslis  aFow«r in allcoMr^BMiflBJUid 
extronities. 

NOBTH. 

There  ace  PliArisees  of  Beauty— and  Pharisees  of  Moraltty. 

SEWABD. 

At  this  di^  apiritnal  Christians  lament  that  mae-tentibti  of  ChriatianB 
Judabe. 

KOBTH. 

Nor  without  good  reason.  The  Gospel  is  the  Standard  of  Chiistian 
Morality.  That  is  unquestionable.  It  is  aa  authority  without  i^ipeal,  and 
under  which  undoubtedly  all  matters,  uncertain  before,  will  &11.  Bnt  pray 
mark  this — it  is  not  a  positive  standard^  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word 
— it  is  not  one  of  which  our  common  human  understanding  lias  osAj  toreqnire 
and  to  obtain  the  indications — which  it  has  only  to  apply  and  observe. 

SEWABD. 

I  see  your  meaning,  sir.  The  Grospel  refers  all  moral  intelligence  to  the 
Light  of  Love  within  our  hearts.  Therefore,  the  very  reading  of  the  canons, 
of  every  prescriptive  line  in  it,  must  be  by  this  light 

NORTH. 

That  is  my  meaning — ^but  not  my  whole  meaning,  dear  Seward.  For  take 
it,  as  it  unequivocally  declares  itself  to  be,  a  Revelation — not  simply  of  in- 
stmction,  committed  now  and  for  ever  to  men  in  written  human  words,  and 
so  left— but  accompanied  with  a  perpetual  agency  to  enable  Will  and  Under- 
standing  to  receive  it ;  and  then  it  wiU  follow,  I  believe,  that  it  is  at  every 
moment  intelligible  and  applicable  in  its  full  sense,  only  by  a  direct  and  pre- 
sent inspiration — is  it  too  much  to  say — anew  revealing  itself?  "  They  shall 
be  taught  of  God." 

SEWARD. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  Christian  Morality  being  one  of  which  the  Standard 
is  applicaUe  by  every  Understanding,  with  like  result  in  grveii  cases,  it  is  one 
that  is  differei^  to  every  Christian  in  proportion  to  his  obedience  ? 

NORTH. 

Even  80.  I  suppose  that  none  have  ever  reached  the  full  understaBdiiig  of 
it  It  is  an  evergrowing  illumination — a  light  more  and  more  unto  the  peifdct 
day — ^Tfiiich  day  I  suppose  cannot  be  of  the  same  life,  in  whidi  we  see  aa 

through  a  glass  darkly. 

TAUBOYS. 

May  I  offer  an  illustration?  The  land  shall  descend  to  the  eldest  son — ^you 
shall  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  In  the  two  codes  these  are  founda- 
tion-stones. But  see  how  they  differ  !  There  is  the  land — ^here  is  the  eldest 
son — the  right  is  clear  and  fast — and  the  case  done  with.  But — do  to  thy 
neif^^nr !     Do  what  ?  and  to  whom  ? 

NORTH. 

All]  n  actions,  all  human  affections,  all  human  thoughts  are  then  contained 
in  I       -as  the  sul^ect  of  which  it  defines  the  disposal.    All  mankind, 
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Imt  distributed  into  commnnities,  and  indiyidaals  all  differently  related  to  me 
mn  coBUifwd  ia  it, »  ibejMirtiei  in  respect  of  wliom  it  defines  iJie  ^spomd ! 

SKWARD. 

And  wkai  is  ti»  Fonn  ?    Do  as  tiura  wooldst  it  be  done  to  tiiee ! 

MOKTH. 

Aj — my  dear  friend — ^The  form  resolves  into  a  lading.  Love  tby  neighbour. 
That  is  all.    Is  a  measure  given  ?    As  thyself. 

BEWAXD. 

And  is  there  no  limitation  ? 

NCmTH. 

By  tiie  whole  apposition,  thy  love  to  tiiyself  and  thy  neighbour  are  bot^ 
to  bie  pet  tocether  in  sabor^nation  to,  and  limitation  and  regulation  by — ^thy 
Lo^e  to  Gol.  Love  Hkn  utteily— infinitely — with  all  thy  mmd,  all  thy  heart, 
All  tiiy  ftrangtiL  TMa  is  the  «ntire  book  or  canon— thb  Stakdard.  How 
wholly  Indefinite  and  ftrmless  to  the  Understanding  1  How  Ml  of  light 
ad  im  to  the  belioniig  and  loving  Heart ! 

BEWAKD. 

The  Moon  is  up — how  calm  the  night  after  all  that  tempest — and  how 
ataidy  tiie  Stars  1  Lnam  of  emtoing  peace  in  1^  heart  of  nature— and  of 
maa.   They,  too,  are  a  Bevelation. 

KORTH. 

They,  too,  are  the  legible  Book  of  Grod.  Try  to  conceive  how  ditifermt  the 
WOTld  must  be  to  its  rational  inhabitant — ^witii  or  without  a  Maker !  Think 
of  it  as  A  souUess — ^wiU-less  Worid.  In  one  sense,  it  abounds  as  much  with 
food  to  en|oy.  But  there  is  no  good-giver.  The  banquet  i^wead,  but  the 
Lord  of  &e  Mansion  away.  The  iuist — ^and  neither  grace  nor  welcome.  Hie 
helped  et^oyment,  without  the  gratitude. 

SEWARD. 

Yet  there  have  been  Philosophers  who  so  misbeliev«dl 

Alasi  there  have  been — and  alas !  there  are.  And  idiat  low  souls  must  be 
theirs !  The  tone  and  temper  of  our  feellDgs  are  determined  by  the  objects  with 
which  we  habitually  converse.  If  we  see  beautiful  scenes,  they  impart  sere- 
nity— ^if  sablime  scenes,  they  elevate  us.  Will  no  serenity,  no  elevation  come 
from  contemplating  Him,  of  whose  Thought  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  are 
but  shadows ! 

SEWARD. 

No  slaoere  or  deTStrng  influence  be  lost  out  of  a  World  out  of  which  He 
is  lost? 

NORTH. 

New  we  look  upon  Plan^  and  Suns,  and  see  Intelligenoe  mling  them — on 
Seasons  tluit  succeed  each  other,  and  we  apprehend  Design — on  plant  and 
animal  fiUed  to  its  place  in  the  world,  and  famished  with  its  due  means  of 
existence,  and  repeated  for  ever  in  its  kind — and  we  admire  Wisdom.  Oh ! 
Atheist  or  Sceptic — ^what  a  difference  to  Us  if  the  marvellous  Laws  are  here 
without  a  Lawgiver— If  Design  be  here  without  a  Designer— all  the  Order 
that  ndsdom  could  mean  and  effect,  and  not  the  Wisdom — if  Chance,  or 
Necessity,  or  Fate  reigns  here,  and  not  Mind— -if  this  Universe  is  matter  of 
AstOBisfaaent  merely,  and  not  oi  adoration  I 

SEWARD. 

We  are  made  better,  nobler,  sir,  by  the  society  of  the  good  and  the  noble. 
Perhaps  of  ourselves  unable  to  think  high  thoughts,  and  without  the  bold 
warmth  that  dares  generously,  we  catch  by  degrees  something  of  the  mounting 
spirit,  and  of  the  aniour  proper  to  the  stronger  souls  with  whom  we  live  fami- 
liaiiy,  and  become  i^arers  and  imitators  of  virtues  to  which  we  could  not 
have  given  birth.  The  devoted  courage  of  a  leader  turns  his  followers  into 
heroes  the  patient  death  of  one  martyr  inflames  in  a  thousand  slumbering 
bosoms  A  seal  answerable  to  his  own.  And  shall  Perfect  Goodness  contem- 
plUod  Bove  no  goodness  in  us  ?  Shall  His  Holiness  and  Purity  raise  in  us  no 
desire  to  be  holy  and  pure?— His  infinite  Love  towards  His  creatures  kindle 
no  sparii  of  loye  in  us  towards  our  fellow-oreatures  I 
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NORTH. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Seward — ^but  you  speak  well.  Our  fellow-Greaturea  \ 
The  name,  the  binding  title,  dissolves  in  air,  if  He  be  not  our  common  Creator. 
Take  away  that  bond  of  relationship  among  men,  and  according  to  circum- 
stances they  confiront  one  another  as  friends  or  foes — ^but  Brothers  no  longer — 
if  not  children  of  one  celestial  Father. 

TALBOYS. 

And  if  they  no  longer  have  immortal  souls ! 

NORTH. 

Oh !  my  friends — ^if  this  winged  and  swift  life  be  aU  our  life,  what  a  moorn- 
ful  taste  have  we  had  of  possible  happiness  ?  We  have,  as  it  were,  from  some 
dark  and  cold  edge  of  a  bright  world,  just  looked  in  and  been  plucked  away 
again !  Have  we  come  to  experience  pleasure  by  fits  and  glimpses ;  but  inter- 
twined with  pain,  burdensome  laboui*,  with  weariness,  and  with  indifference  ? 
Have  we  come  to  try  the  solace  and  joy  of  a  warm,  fearless,  and  confiding 
affection,  to  be  then  chilled  or  blighted  by  bitterness,  by  separation,  by  change 
of  heart,  or  by  the  dread  sunderer  of  loves — Death  ?  Have  we  found  the 
gladness  and  the  strength  of  knowledge,  when  some  rays  of  truth  have 
flashed  in  upon  our  souls,  in  the  midst  of  error  and  uncertainty,  or  amidst  con- 
tinuous, necessitated,  uninstructive  avocations  of  the  Understanding — and  is 
that  all  ?  Have  we  felt  in  fortunate  hour  the  charm  of  the  Beautiful,  that 
invests,  as  with  a  mantle,  this  visible  Creation,  or  have  we  found  ourselves 
lifted  above  the  earth  by  sudden  apprehension  of  sublimity?  Have  we  had 
the  consciousness  of  such  feelings,  which  have  seemed  to  us  as  if  they  might 
themselves  make  up  a  life— almost  an  angeFs  life — and  were  they  *^  instant 
come  and  instant  gone  ?  "  Have  we  known  the  consolation  of  Doing  Bight, 
in  the  midst  of  much  that  we  have  done  wrong?  and  was  that  also  a  corros- 
cation  of  a  transient  sunshine  ?  Have  we  lifted  up  our  thoughts  to  see  Him 
who  is  Love,  and  Light,  and  Truth,  and  Bliss,  to  be  in  the  next  instant 
plunged  into  the  darkness  of  annihilation  ?  Have  all  these  things  been  but 
flowers  that  we  have  pulled  by  the  side  of  a  hard  and  tedious  way,  and  that, 
after  gladdening  us  for  a  brief  season  with  hue  and  odour,  wither  in  our 
hands,  and  are  like  ourselves — nothing  ? 

BULLER. 

I  love  you,  sir,  better  and  better  every  day. 

north. 

We  step  the  earth— we  look  abroad  over  it,  and  it  seems  Immense — so  does 
the  sea.  what  ages  had  men  lived — and  knew  but  a  small  portion.  They  cir- 
cumnavigate it  now  with  a  speed  under  which  its  vast  bulk  shrinks.  But  let  the 
astronomer  lift  up  his  glass  and  he  learns  to  believe  in  a  total  mass  of  matter, 
compared  with  which  this  great  globe  itself  becomes  an  imponderable  grain 
of  dust.  And  so  to  each  of  us  walking  along  the  road  of  life,  a  year,  a  day, 
or  an  hour  shall  seem  long.  As  we  grow  older,  the  time  shortens ;  but  when 
we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  look  beyond  this  earth,  our  seventy  years,  and  the  few 
thousands  of  years  which  have  rolled  over  the  human  race,  vanish  into  a  point; 
for  then  we  aie  measuring  Time  against  Eternity. 

TALBOYS. 

And  if  we  can  find  ground  for  belie\ing  that  this  quickly-measured  span  of 
Life  is  but  the  beginning— the  dim  daybreak  of  a  Life  immeasurable,  never 
attaining  to  its  night — what  weight  shall  we  any  longer  allow  to  the  cares, 
fears,  toils,  troubles,  afflictions — ^which  here  have  sometimes  bowed  down  our 
strength  to  the  ground— a  burden  more  than  we  could  bear? 

NORTH. 

They  then  all  acquire  a  new  character.  That  they  are  then  felt  as  transi- 
tory must  do  something  towards  lightening  their  load.  But  more  is  disdosed 
in  them;  for  they  then  appear  as  having  an  unsuspected  worth  and  use.  If 
this  life  be  but  the  beginning  of  another,  then  it  may  be  believed  that  the 
accidents  and  passages  thereof  have  some  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  that 
other,  and  we  learn  to  look  on  this  as  a  state  of  Probation.  Let  us  out,  and 
look  at  the  sky. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDtNXA. 


The  opinion  of  Nelson  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  Sardinia,— that 
it  is  ''worth  a  hundred  Maltas,*^ 
is  well  known ;  and  that  he  strongly 
recommended  its  purchase  to  our  gov- 
ernment, thinking  it  might  be  obtain- 
ed for  £500,000.  We  can  scarcely 
|>elieve  that  Nelson  failed  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  government,  and  con- 
jecture rather  that  it  was  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia  the  precious  inheritance 
of  a  Naboth^s  vineyard.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  a  Sardi- 
nian tourist.  Travellers  as  we  are, 
with  our  ready  "  Hand-Books**  for 
the  remote  comers  of  the  earth,  we 
seem,  by  a  general  consent,  to  have 
cut  Sardinia  from  the  map  of  observ- 
able countries.  ''  Nos  numems  snmus  ** 
— ^we  plead  guilty  to  this  ignorance 
and  neglect,  and  should  have  remain- 
ed unconcerned  about  Sardinia  still, 
had  we  not,  in  the  work  of  MrTyndale, 
dipped  into  a  few  extracts  from  Lord 
Kelson's  letters.  Extending  our  read- 
ing, we  find  in  these  three  volumes 
80  much  research,  learning,  historical 
speculation,  and  interesting  matter, 
interspersed  with  amusing  narrative, 
that  we  think  a  notice  in  Maga  of  this 
valuable  and  agreeable  work  may  be 
not  unacceptable. 

The  very  cm^umstanoe  that  Sar- 
dinia is  little  known,  renders  it  an 
agreeable  speculation.  The  ignotwn 
makes  the  cnarm.  Our  pleasure  is  in 
the  fabulous,  the  dubious,  the  unex- 
plained. In  the  ecstacy  of  ignorance 
the  reader  stands  by  the  side  of  Mr 
L4iyiu:d,  watching  the  exhumation  of 
the  unknown  gods  or  demons  of  Nine- 
veh, **  Ignorance  is  bliss," — for  the 
subject-matter  of  ignorance  is  fact — 
fact  isolated—or  the  broken  links  in 
timers  long  chain.  The  mind  longs 
to  fabricate,  and  connect.  Wereitpos- 
mble  that  other  sibylline  books  should 
be  offered  for  sale,  it  would  be  pre- 
fcora^le  that  Mr  Murray  should  act  the 
port  of  Tarquin  than  publish  them  as 
**  Hand-Books.*'  In  truth,  curiosity, 
that  happy  ingredient  in  the  day  of 
the  human  mind,  if  so  material  an  ex- 
prearion  be  allowed,  is  fed  by  igno- 


rance, but  dies  under  a  surfeit  of 
knowledge.  Now,  to  tpply  this  to 
our  subject — Sardinia.  The  island  is 
full  of  monuments,  as  mysterious  to 
us  as  the  Pyramids.  There  is  suffi- 
cient obscurity  to  make  a  **  sublime.** 
It  is  happy  for  the  reader,  who  has 
not  lost  his  natural  propensi^  to  won- 
der, that  there  is  so  httle  known  re- 
specting them,  and  yet  such  grounds 
for  coiHecture;  for  he  may  be  sure 
that,  if  any  documents  existed  any- 
where, Mr  T^dale  would  have  dis- 
covered them,  for  he  is  the  most 
indefatigable  of  authors  in  exploring 
in  all  the  mines  of  literature.  But  he 
has  to  treat  of  things  that  were  be- 
fore literature  was.  The  traveller 
who  should  first  discover  a  Stone- 
henge--one  who,  walking  on  a  hither- 
to untrodden  plain,  sho^d  come  sud- 
denly upon  two  such  great  sedate 
sitting  images  in  stone  as  look  over 
Egyptian  sands— is  he  not  greatly  tobe 
envied?  We,  who  peer  about  our  cities 
and  villages,  raking  out  decayed  stone 
and  mortar  for  broken  pieces  of  antique 
art  or  memorial,  as  we  facetiously 
term  the  remnants  of  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  of  whose  "  whereabouts,** 
from  the  beginning,  we  can  receive 
some  tolerable  assurance,  have  but  a 
slight  glimpse  of  the  delight  experi- 
enced by  the  first  finder  of  a  monument 
of  the  Felasgi,  or  even  Cyclopean 
walls.  But  to  make  conjecture  upon 
monuments  beyond  centuries  —  to 
count  by  thousands  of  years,  and 
make  out  of  them  a  dream  that  shall, 
like  an  Arabian  magician,  take  the 
dreamer  back  to  the  Flood  —  is  a 
happiness  enjoyed  by  few.  We 
never  envied  traveller  more  than 
we  once  did  that  lady  who  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Etrurian  monu- 
ment, in  wMch  there  was  just  aperture 
enough  to  see  for  a  moment  only  a 
sitting  figure,  with  its  look  and  drapery 
of  more  than  thousands  of  years;  who 
just  saw  it  for  a  few  seconds,  pre- 
served only  in  the  stillness  of  antiquity, 
and  fallhig  to  dust  at  her  very  breath- 
ing. Not  so  ancient  the  monu- 
ment, but  of  like  character  the  dis- 
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covery  of  him  who,  digging  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  honse  at  Portici, 
came  upon  marble  steps  that  led  him 
down  and  down,  till  he  found  before 
him,  in  the  obscnre,  a  white  marble 
equestrian  statue  the  size  of  life.    If 
one  could  be  made  a  poet,  these  two 
incidents  were  enough.    The  interior 
of  Sardinia  has  been  hitherto  a  kind  of 
*^  terra  incognita."  Mr  Tyndale  must 
therefore  hare  ascended  and  descended 
its  craggy  or  wooded  mountains,  and 
thn^Eulea  its  ravines,  and  crossed  its 
fertile  or  desolate  plains,  with  no  com- 
mon feelingof  expectation;  and  though 
the  frequent  ^^  Noraghe"  and  *^  Sepol- 
ture  de  is  Gigante8,*^and  their  accom- 
panying strange  conical  stones,  were 
not  of  a  character  to  fill  him  with  that 
amazement  produced  by  the  above- 
mentioned  incidents,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently mysterious,  and  the  attempt 
to  reach  them  in  some  instances  suffi- 
ciently adventurous — to  keep  alive  the 
mind,  and  stir  the  imagination  to  the 
working  out  visions,  and  conjuring  up 
the  seeming-probable  existences  of  the 
past,  or  wilder  dreams,  in  such  varietv 
as  reason  deduced  or  fancy  willed. 
On  one  occasion  he  descended  an  aper- 
ture, in  a  domed  chamber  of  aNoraghe, 
groped  his  way  through  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  came  upon  some  finely- 
pslvensed   matter,    *^  about    fifteen 
inches  deep,  which  at  first  appeared 
to  be  eartn,  but  on  scraping  into  it 
were  several  humanbones,  some  broken 
and  others  mouldering  away  on  being 
touched."    But  here  the  reader  unac- 
quainted with  Sardinia,  as  it  may  be 
presumed  very  many  are,  may  ask 
something  about  these  Norache,  with 
their  domed  chambers,  and  the  Sepol- 
tnre.     There  may  be  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   Various  are  the  statements  of 
different  authors:  without  following 
chronological  order,  we  may  readily 
concur  in  their  conclusions,  that  the 
island  was  peopled  by  PhcDuician,  Li- 
byan, Tyrrhenian,  Greek,  Trojan,  and 
otbtf  colonies — unless  the  disquisi- 
tk>n5  of  some  historians  of  our  day 
would  compel  us  to  reject  the  Trojans, 
in  the  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
Troy  itself.   But  many  of  these  may 
have  been  only  partial,  temporary 
immigrations,  wnicn  found  a  people  in 
prior  possession.    The  argument  is 
strongly  in  fiivoor  of  the  snppoaition 


that  the  Sarde  nation  are  of  Phoonidan 
origin,  and  that  its  antiquities  are 
Phcenician,  or  of  a  still  earlier  epoch. 
In  descending  to  more  historic  times, 
we  find  the  Carthaginians  exerds- 
ing  influence  there  as  early  as  700 
B.C.,  and  that  the  island  suffered 
severely  from  the  alternate  sway  of  the 
rival  powers  of  Borne  and  Carthage. 
And  here  we  are  disposed  to  rest, 
utteriy  disinclined  to  follow  the  laby- 
rinth of  crudties  which  the  history  of 
every  people,  nation,  and  language 
under  the  sun  presents. 

If,  at  least  for  the  present  moment, 
a  disgust  of  history  is  a  disqualifl* 
cation  for  the  notice  of  such  a  work 
as  this  before  us,  the  reader  must  bo 
referred  to  the  book  itself  at  once; 
but  there  are  in  it  so  many  subjects  of 
interest,  both  as  to  customs,  manners, 
and  some  characters  that  shine  out 
from  the  dark  pages  of  history  here 
and  there,  that  we  venture  on,  not 
careful  of  the  thread,  but  with  a  pur- 
pose of  taking  it  up,  wherever  there 
may  be  a  promise  of  amusement. 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  recording 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
put  to  the  sword  by  Cartha^pnians, 
Bomans,  and,  subsequently,  \  andals 
and  Goths ;  nor  the  various  tyrannies 
arising  out  of  contests  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  which  have  been 
continually  inflicted  upon  the  people 
by  the  European  powers  of  Christian 
times.  Mankind  never  did,  and  it 
may  be  supposed  never  wHl,  let  each 
other  alone.  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  peace  and  security,  for 
any  oonthiuance,  is  not  for  man  on 
earth,  and  that  his  nature  requires 
this  universal  stirring  activity  of  ag- 
gression and  defence,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hia  powers — and  that  out  of 
this  evil  comes  good.  ^\liere  would 
be  virtue  without  suffering  ?  Yet  we 
are  not  always  in  the  humour  to  sit 
out  the  tragedy  of  human  life.  There 
are  moments  when  the  present  and 
real  troubles  of  our  own  times  pees 
too  heavily  on  the  spurits.  ana  we 
shrink  from  the  scmtmy  of  past  re- 
sults, through  a  dread  of  a  dmilar 
future,  and  gladl)r  seek  relief  from 
bitter  truths  in  ligfater  specolatioiMi. 
In  such  a  humour  we  oonfeiB  a  dislike 
to  biographv,  in  which  kind  of  leading 
the  future  does  cast  its  dtA  shadow 
befbre,  and  we  aie  constaDtly  haunted 
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by  the  ghost  of  the  last  pages,  amid 
the  earnest  pursuits  and  perhaps 
gaieties  of  the  first.  Bat  what  that 
last  page  of  biography  is,  we  find 
nearly  eveir  page  of  history  to  be, 
only  far  saader,  and  fkr  more  cmd. 
The  man's  tale  may  tell  ns  that  at  least 
he  died  in  his  bed ;  bnt  history  draws 
np  the  cnrtam  at  eveiy  act,  presenting 
to  the  onqniet  sight,  scenes  of  whole- 
sale tortures,  poisonings,  slaaghters, 
and  fields  of  nnboried  and  mutilated 
carcases. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  these 
monuments  of  great  antiquity,  the 
Noraehe,  and  what  they  are,  before 
specmating  upon  who  built  them.  We 
extract  the  following  account,  unable 
to  make  it  more  concise : — 

^  All  am  built  on  natural  or  artificial 
aurandfl,  whether  in  yallejs,  plains,  or  on 
nonntaioB,  and  some  are  partially  enclosed 
at  a  slight  distance,  by  a  low  wall  of  a 
similar  eonstraction  to  the  building. 
Thmt  essential  architectural  feature  is  a 
troncated  cone  or  tower,  ayeraging  from 
thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  in  circum- 
Ibrenee  at  the  base.  The  majority  haye 
no  basement,  but  the  rest  are  raised  on 
ooft  extending  either  in  corresponding  or 
in  irr^^nlar  ^pe,  and  of  which  the  peri- 
meter Taries  from  three  hundred  to  six 
Inmdred  and  fifty-three  feet,  the  largest 
yet  measured.  The  inward  inclination 
of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  principal  tower, 
which  almost  always  is  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  so  well  executed  as  to  pre- 
sent, in  its  eleyation,  a  perfect  and  con- 
tinnously  symmetrical  Une  ;  btft  some- 
times a  small  portion  of  the  external  face 
of  the  outerworks  of  the  basements, 
which  are  not  regular,  is  straight  and 
perpendicular :  such  instances  are,  how- 
erer,  very  rare.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  though  without  positive  proof 
— for  none  of  the  Noraghe  are  quite  per- 
fect— that  the  oone  was  originally  trun- 
eated,  and  formed  thereby  a  platform  on 
its  summit.  The  material  of  which  they 
are  boUt  being  always  the  natural  stone 
of  the  locality,  we  accordingly  find  them 
of  granite,  limestone,  basalt,  traohitic  por- 
phyry, lava,  and  tufii;  the  blocks  varying 
in  shape  and  size  from  three  to  nine  cubic 
fiset,  while  those  forming  the  architraves 
of  thepaesagesare  sometimes  twelve  feet 
long,  five  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in 
dspth.  The  sarflMee  present  that  slight 
imgnlaiity  which  proves  the  blocks  to 
hMif%  been  rudely  woriud  by  the  hammer, 
Imt  with  sufficient  exactness  to  fbrm  re- 
gular horizontal  layers.   "Vnth  few  excep- 
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tions,  the  stones  are  not  polygonal,  but, 
when  so,  are  without  that  regularity  of 
fbrm  which  would  indicate  the  use  of  the 
rule;  nor  is  their  construction  of  the  Cy- 
clopean and  Pebugic  stylee;  neither  have 
tiiey  any  sculpture,  ornamental  work,  or 
cement.  The  external  entrance,  invari- 
ably between  the  E.S.E.  and  S.  by  W., 
but  generally  to  the  east  of  south,  seldom 
exceeds  five  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  is  often  so  small  as  to  necessitate 
crawling  on  all  fours.  The  architrave,  as 
previously  mentioned,  is  very  large;  but 
having  once  passed  it,  a  passage  varying 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  two  to 
four  wide,  leads  to  the  principal  domed 
chamber,  the  entrance  to  whicli  is  some- 
times by  another  low  aperture  as  small  as 
the  first.  The  interior  of  the  cone  con- 
sists of  one,  two,  or  three  domed  cham- 
bers, placed  one  above  the  other,  and  di- 
minishing in  size  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ternal inclination ;  the  lowest  averaging 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  height. 
The  base  of  each  is  always  circular,  but, 
when  otherwise,  ellipticid ;  the  edges  of 
the  stones,  where  the  tiers  overlay  each 
other,  are  vforked  off*,  so  that  the  exterior 
assumes  a  semiovoidal  form,  or  that  of 
which  the  section  would  be  a  parabola, 
the  apex  being  crowned  with  a  large  flat 
stone,  resting  on  the  last  circular  layer, 
which  is  reduced  to  a  small  diameter.'' 
^  In  the  interior  of  the  lowest  chamber, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  fioor,  are  fre- 
quently ftxmi  two  to  four  cells  or  niches, 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  masonry 
without  external  communication,  varying 
fr^m  three  to  six  feet  long,  two  to  four 
wide,  and  two  to  five  high,  and  only  ac- 
cessible by  very  smaU  entrances.  The 
access  to  the  second  and  third  chambers, 
as  well  as  to  the  platform  on  the  top  of 
those  Noraghe  which  have  only  one 
chamber,  is  by  a  spiral  corridor  made  in 
the  building,  either  as  a  simple  ramp, 
with  a  gradual  ascent,  or  with  rongh 
irregular  steps  made  in  the  stones.  The 
corridor  varies  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  firom  two  to  four  in  width, 
and  the  outer  side  either  inclines  accord- 
ing to  the  ext^nal  wall  of  the  cone,  and 
the  inner  side  according  to  the  domed 
chamber,  or  resembles  in  the  section  a 
segment  of  a  circle.  The  entrance  to 
th^  spiral  corridor  is  generally  in  the 
horizontal  passage  which  leads  from  the 
external  entrance  to  the  first-floor  cham- 
ber of  the  cone;  though  sometimes  it  is 
by  a  small  aperture  in  the  chamber,  about 
six  or  eight  feet  firom  the  base,  and  very 
difficnlt  of  entry.  The  upper  chambers 
are  entered  by  a  small  passage  at  right 
angles  to  this  corridor;  and  opposite  to 
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ihif  pasnge^  it  often  a  small  aperture  in 
the  enter  wall,  hating  apparently  no  re- 
gular position,  tbongfa  frequently  orer  the 
external  entranee  to  the  gionnd  floor ; 
while,  in  eome  inBtaneee,  there  are  MTeral 
apertures  so  made  that  only  the  sky,  or 
most  distant  objeets  in  the  horiiOD,  are 
Twiible.'' 

Snch  is  the  description  of  these 
singnlar  stmctores — when  and  hj 
whom  built  ?  Their  number  must  have 
been  very  great  Indeed ;  for  although 
there  have  ever  been  decay  and  ab- 
straction of  the  materials  for  common 
purposes  going  on^  there  are  now  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  in  existence ; 
yet,  not  one  has  been  built  during  the 
last  2500  years.     Not  only  is  the 
inquiry,  by  whom,  and  when  were 
they  erected,  but  for  what  purpose? 
On  all  these  points,  various  opmions 
have  been  given.    Mr  Tyndale,  who 
las  well  weighed  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  built  by  the  very  early 
Canaanltes,  when,  expelled  from  their 
country,  they  migrated  to  Sardinia. 
There  are  visible  indications  of  other 
migrations  of  the  Canaanltes,  but  no- 
where are  exactly,  or  even  nearly 
similar  buildings  found.    We  know, 
upon  the  authority  of  Procopius,  that 
in  Mauritania  were  two  columns,  on 
which  were  inscribed  in  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, *^  We  are  those  who  fled  from 
the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber,  the  son 
of  Nane/'  There  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
similarity  between  these  buildings  and 
the  round  towers  of  Ireland— a  sub- 
ject examined  by  our  author;    but 
there  is  also  a  striking  dissimilarity  in 
dimensions,  thev  not  being  more  than 
from  eight  to  fifreen  feet  in  diameter. 
But  there  is  a  tumulus  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne,  between  Drogheda  and 
Slane,  which  in  its  passages,  domed 
chambers,   and  general   dimensions, 
may  find  some  affinity  with  the  Sarde 
Norache.    It  certainly  is  curious  that 
an  opinion  has  been  formed,  not  with- 
out show  of  reason  for  the  conjecture, 
that  these  people,  whether  as  Canaan- 
ltes, Phoenicians,  or  Carthaginians, 
reached  Ireland ;  and  it  is  wellknown 
that  the  single  specimen  of  the  Car- 
thaginian language,  in  a  passage  in 
Plautus,   is  very   intelligible   Irish. 
It  has  been  observed  that  when  Cato, 
in  the  Roman  senate,  uttered  those 
celebrated    and    sigidficant  words. 


'*  Delenda  est  Carthago,**  be  was  un- 
consciously  fulfilling  a  decree  agamst 
that  denounced  people.  We  should 
be  unwilling  to  trace  the  dennndation 
frurther.  Thereare,  however,  fbwthUigs 
more  astonishing  in  history,  than 
that  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  Car- 
thaginians were— the  great  rivals  of 
the  masters  of  the  world,  should  have 
been  apparently  so  utteriy  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  worid,  and  nothing 
left,  even  of  their  language,  but  those 
few  unintelli^ble  (unless  they  be 
Irish)  words  m  Plautus. 

The  "  Sepolture  de  is  Gigantes'* 
should  also  be  here  noticed. 

^  They  may  be  deseribed  as  a  series  of 
large  stones  plaeed  together  withoot  any 
cement,  enclosing  a  foes  or  vacnam,  horn 
fifteen  to  thirty-six  feet  long,  from  three 
to  six  wide,  the  same  in  depth,  with 
immense  flat  stones  resting  on  them  as 
a  ooTering ;  bnt  though  the  latter  are  not 
always  found,  it  is  eyident,  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  more  perfect  sepulture,  thai 
they  once  existed,  and  hare  been  destroyed 
or  remoTcd.  The  foss  runs  iuTariably 
from  north-west  to  southeast ;  and  at  the 
latter  point  is  a  large  upright  headstone, 
areraging  from  ten  to  flfteen  feet  high, 
Tarying  in  its  form  fh>m  the  square,  ellip- 
tical, and  conical,  to  that  of  three  quar- 
ters of  an  egg,  and  baring  in  many  in- 
stances an  aperture  about  eighteen  inches 
square  at  its  base.  On  either  side  of  this 
still  commences  a  series  of  separate  stones, 
irregular  in  site  and  shape,  but  forming 
an  are,  the  chord  of  which  varies  f^m 
twenty  to  forty  fset,  so  that  the  whole 
flgure  semewhat  resembles  the  bow  and 
shank  of  a  spear.** 

Their  number  must  have  been  very 
great.  They  are  called  sepulchres  of 
giants  by  the  Sardes,  who  believe  that 
giants  were  buried  within  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  Sepolture  and 
Noraghc  were  works  of  one  and  the 
same  people.  Mr  Tyndale  thinks,  if 
the  one  kind  of  structure  were  tombs, 
so  were  the  other :  we  should  draw  a 
different  conclusion  from  their  general 
contiguity  to  each  other.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  that  in  theNoraghe 
have  been  found  several  earthenware 
fiffures,  which  are  described  in  La 
Marmora's  work  as  Phoenician  idols. 
There  is  another  very  remarkable  ob- 
ject of  antiquity—**  a  row  of  six  coni- 
cal'stones  near  the  Sep<dtnra,  standing 
in  a  straight  line,  a  flnr  paces  apart 
from  each  other,  with  the  ezoeption 
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of  one,  which  has  been  upset,  and  lies 
on  the  ground,  but  in  the  sketch  is 
represented  as  standing.  They  are 
aboat  fonr  feet  eight  inches  high,  of 
two  kinds,  and  have  been  desiniated 
male  and  female,  from  three  of  them 
haying  two  globular  projections  from 
the  smfaoe  of  the  stone,  resembling 
the  breasts  of  a  woman.'*  He  meets 
elsewhere  with  fire  others,  there  evi- 
dently having  been  a  sixth,  bnt  with- 
out the  above  remarkable  significance. 
We  know,  from  Herodotus,  that  co- 
lumns were  set  up  with  female  em- 
blems, denoting  the  conquest  over  an 
effeminate  people,  but  can  scarcely  at- 
tribute to  these  such  a  meaning,  for 
they  are  together  of  both  kinds.  For  a 
curious  and  learned  dissertation  upon 
the  subject  of  these  antiquities,  we 
confidently  refer  the  reader  toA&Tyn- 
dale's  book. 

After  the  mention  of  these  singular 
monuments,  perhaps  of  three  thousand 
years  ago,  it  may  be  scarcely  worth 
while  to  notice  the  antiquities  of,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  modem  date, 
Boman  or  other.  Nor  do  we  intend 
to  speak  of  the  history  of  the  people 
under  the  Romans  or  Carthaginians, 
and  but  shortly  notice  that  kind  of 
government  under  '^  Giudici,"  as 
princes  presiding  over  the  several 
provinces  some  centuries  before  the 
Fisan,  Genoese,  and  Aragon  posses- 
sion of  the  island.  The  origin  of  this 
government  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity; there  are,  however,  docu- 
ments of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  which  speak  of  preceding 
Giudici,  and  Uieir  acts.  It  would  be 
idle  to  inquire  why  they  were  called 
Giudici:  it  may  suffice,  that  the 
*^  judges''  were  the  actual  rulers. 

^^  It  is  supposed,"  says  our  author, 
*^  that  the  whole  island  was  originally 
comprehended  in  one  Giudicato,  of 
which  Cagliari  was  the  capital ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  local  inter- 
ests of  each  grew  sufficiently  self- 
important  to  cause  a  subdivision  and 
establishment  of  separate  Giudicati." 
The  minor  ones  were  in  time  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  others,  and  only  four 
remained,  of  which  there  is  a  precise 
history,  Cagliari,  Arborea,  Gallnra, 
and  Logudoro. 

To  us,  the  government  of  Giudicati 
is  interesting  from  its  similarity  to  the 
condition  of  £ngland  under  the  Hep- 
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tarchy.  This  similarity  is  traced 
through  its  detail  by  Mr  Tyndale. 
The  Giudici  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
598,  though  there  is  no  account  of  any 
direct  succession  till  about  900.  *^  In 
both  countries  the  ecclesiastics  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs;  and  the  hierarchy  of 
Sardinia  was  as  sacred  and  honoured 
as  that  of  England,  where,  by  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, the  price  of  the  archbishop's 
head  was  even  higher  than  that  of  Uie 
king's.  It  is  unnecessary,  though  it 
would  be  easv,  to  give  further  proofs 
of  similarity  m  the  institutions  of  the 
two  countries;  but  those  above  are 
sufficient  to  show  their  analogy,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  there  having 
been  the  slightest  connexion  or  com- 
munication with  each  other,  or  derived 
from  the  same  origin."  Perhaps 
something  may  be  attributed  to  the 
long  possession  of  both  countries  by 
the  Romans.  We  have  not  certainly 
lost  all  trace  of  them  in  our  own. 

The  government  of  the  Giudici  was 
not  characterised  by  feudalism,  before 
the  Fisan,  Genoese,  and  Aragon  in- 
fluence. It  did,  however,  become 
established  in  all  its  usual  forms. 
Feudalism  has,  however,  been  abo- 
lished by  the  present  reignmg  family ; 
and  we  trust,  notwithstanding  our 
author's  evident  doubts  and  suspicions, 
that  the  change  will  ultimately,  if  not 
immediately,  be  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Sardes.  It  requires  a  very  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  a  people,  of  their 
habits,  their  modes  of  thinking,  their 
character  as  a  race,  as  well  as  their 
character  from  custom,  to  say  that 
this  or  that  form  of  government  is  best 
suited  to  them. 

The  constitution-mongering  fancy 
is  a  very  mischievous  one,  and  is 
generally  that  of  a  very  self-conceited 
mind.  There  are  some  among  us,  in 
high  places,  who  have  dabbled  very 
unsuccessfully  that  way ;  and  there  is 
now  enough  going  on  in  the  state  of 
Europe  to  read  them  a  good  lesson. 
Carlo  Alberto  is  no  great  favourite 
with  Mr  T^ndale;  yet  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  has  not  done  more  wisely 
for  Sardinia  than  if  the  barons  had  set 
aside  their  ^*  pride  and  ignorance," 
and  made  such  ^*  spontaneous  conces- 
sions" as  we  find  elsewhere  have  not 
had  very  happy  terminations.     Wo 
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coacladc  the  following  was  written 
prior  to  events  which  throw  rather  a 
new  light  on  the  natnre  of  constitu- 
tional reforms,  as  thej  are  called: 
^^  In  Hungary  and  Sicily  the  nobles, 
with  generous  patriotism,  voluntarily 
conceded,  not  only  privileges,  but 
pecuniary  advantages,  and  the  people 
have  reaped  the  benefit.  In  Sardinia, 
tiie  empty  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  feudal  barons 
always  prevented  such  a  spontaneous 
concession."  We  be^  Mr  Tyndale  to 
reflect  upon  the  peculiar  boi^fiu  those 
two  happy  people  are  now  reaping. 
A  man  cannot  tell  his  own  growth  of 
mind  and  character,  how  he  comes  to 
be  what  he  is;  but  he  must  have  little 
reflection  indeed  not  to  know,  that, 
under  other  circumstances  than  those 
in  which  he  has  been  placed,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  different  man,  and 
have  required  a  very  different  kind  of 
self,  or  other  government,  to  regulate 
his  own  happiness.  So  institutions 
grow — and  so  governments.  Paper 
changes  are  veiy  pretty  pieces  for 
decliunation;  but  for  sudden  applica- 
catioQ,  and  that  to  all,  whatever  their 
condition  in  morals  and  knowled^ 
they  are  but  ^*  9fn»ara  Xvy^xi,"  and  m- 
dicate  bloodshed. 

To  retom,  however.  We  will  not 
dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Gindici 
without  the  mention  of  two  persons 
whose  romantic  histories  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  Sardinian  af- 
fairs. The  celebrated  Enzio,  illegiti- 
mates on  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
and  the  Giudiceesa  Eleonora.  More 
tiian  a  century  elapsed  between  these 
two  extraordinary  characters;  the 
benefits  conferred  on  Sardinia  by  the 
latter ;  may  be  said  to  still  live  in 
some  of  the  excellent  laws  which  she 
established. 

Enxio,  not  a  Sarde  by  birth,  by  his 
marriage  with  Adelasia,  a  widow, 
Giudiceesa  of  Torres,  and  Gallura,  and 
a  part  of  Cagliari,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  those  provinces,  and  soon,  by 
treaty  and  force  of  arms,  became 
powerful  over  the  whole  island.  The 
favourite  son  of  Frederick  n.,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  obtained  the 
enmity  of  Gregory  EX.,  who  had,  by 
this  marriage,  been  foiled  in  his 
schemes  upon  Sardinia,  through  a 
marria^  he  contemplated  between 
Adelasia  and  one  of  his  own  relatives. 
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Enzio  bore  an  illustrious  part  In  the 
warfare  of  those  times,  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor;  and  such  was 
his  success,  that,  after  his  celebrated 
engagement  of  the  fleets  near  Leg- 
horn, and  the  capture  of  the  prelates 
who  had  been  summoned  from  the 
Empire  to  the  Pope — ^to  prevent  whose 
arrival  this  armament  was  undertaken 
— Pope  Gregoiy  died  in  his  hundredth 
year,  his  disease  having  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  this  disastrous  event. 
The  quarrel  was,  however,  continued 
by  his  successor.  Innocent  FV.,  and 
the  fortune  of  events  turned  against 
the  Emperor.  Enzio  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  an  nnsuccessfol  battle  near 
Modena,  by  the  Bolognese,  and  was, 
though  handsomely  treated,  detained 
captive  twenty  years,  during',which  all 
the  members  of  his  familv  quitted  this 
life.  He  consoled  the  hours  of  his 
captivity  by  music  and  poetry,  in 
which  be  excelled,  so  as  to  have  ob- 
tained eminence  as  a  poet  amongst 
the  poets  of  Italy.  But  he  enioyed  a 
still  sweeter  solace.  When  he  had 
been  led  in  triumph  as  prisoner  into 
Bologna,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  so 
early  had  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  warrior,  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  deportment, 
awakened  in  all  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathies. An  accomplished  maiden  of 
Bologna,  Lucia  Viaaaffoli,  besides  the 
pity  and  adnuration  which  all  felt,  en- 
tertained for  him  the  most  ardent 
passion ;  an  intimacy  ensued,  and  the 
passion  was  as  mutual  as  it  was  ar- 
dent. From  this  connexion,  as  It  Is 
said,  arose  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  Bentivoglio,  who  were,  in  afteryears, 
the  avengers  of  his  suffering's,  and 
lords  over  the  proud  repubhc  Ho 
had  likewise  obtained  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  a  youth,  Pietro  AshieUi ; 
thrbuffh  this  faithful  friend,  a  plan  was 
laid  down  for  his  escape,  which  was 
Yerj  neariy  snccessfnl.  He  was  car- 
ried out  in  a  tun.  In  which  some  ex- 
cellent wine  for  the  king  Enzto^s  use 
had  been  brought.  His  friends  Asin- 
elll  and  Raineriode*  Gonfalioneri  were 
waiting  near,  with  horses  for  his  es- 
cape, when  a  lock  of  beautifhl  hair, 
protruding  from  the  banrd,  was  dis- 
covered, either  by  a  soldier,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  maid,  or  an  old  mad 
woman,  for  accounts  vary.  Alarm  was 
given,  and  the  prisoner  nseomned  im 
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fais  place  of  confinement.  Gonfalioneri 
was  arrested  and  executed;  his  friend 
Aainftlli  escaped,  but  was  banished 
to  life.  Eiizio  died  in  this  captivity 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  15th 
March  1272,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  father  the  Emperor's  death,  and 
the  saints*  day  of  his  beloved  Lucia. 
He  was  buried  magnificently  at  the 
expense  of  the  republic.  It  might 
have  been  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
possessed  every  virtue,  had  not  his 
conduct  to  his  wife  left  a  stain  on  his 
name.  His  early  and  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage may  offer  some  excuse  for  one 
who  showed  himself  so  amiable  on  all 
other  occasions.  He  had  won  and 
governed  Sardinia,  and  ^^  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  at  an  age  when  the 
vast  majority  of  youths,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  are 
Imt  be^nning  to  aspire  to  glory  and 
active  life;  while,  equally  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  a  peaceful  statesman,  he  was, 
at  the  same  early  age,  intrusted  with 
jt  highly  important  charge,  and  op- 
posed to  the  most  subtle  politicians." 
Should  any  future  Hesiod  meditate 
another  poem  on  illustrious  women, 
Etoonora  of  Sardinia  ^vill  have  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  ^'Houu.** 
This  Giudicessa  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Her  father  was  Mariano  lY.,  Giudicc 
of  Arborea.  She  was  married  to 
Brancaleone  Doria,  a  man  altogether 
inferior  to  his  wife.  On  the  death  of 
her  brother  Ugone  IV.,  a  man  worthy 
of  note,  she  assumed  the  government, 
Btyling  herself  Giudicessa  of  Arborea, 
in  the  name  of  her  infant  son ;  in  this 
she  displayed  a  talent  and  vigour 
superior  even  to  her  father. 

^  The  first  ocoasion  on  which  her  cour- 
age aad  politiobl  aagaoity  were  tried,  was 
OB  the  murder  of  her  brother  Ugone,  and 
luB  daaghter  Benedetta,  when  the  insur- 
gents Bought  to  destroy  the  whole  reign- 
ing fikmily^  and  to  form  themselyes  into  a 
republic.  PerceiTing  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  lives  and  rights  of  her 
eons,  and  nndismayed  by  the  pusillani- 
BMMis  oondset  of  her  husband,  who  fled 
Ibr  snoeoar  to  tiie  eonrt  of  Aragon,  she 
promptly  took  the  command  in  the  state, 
4nd  plaeing  herself  in  arms,  at  the  head 
of  such  troops  as  remained  faithful, 
tq»eedily  and  entirely  discomfited  the 
rebels.  She  lost  no  time  in  taking  pos- 
Msdon  of  the  territories  and  castles  be- 
JoBgiiig  to  the  Giadioi  of  Arborea,  causing 


all  people  to  do  homage,  and  swear  fealty 
to  the  young  prinoe,  her  son ;  and  wrote 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  King  of 
Aragon,  in  restoring  order  in  her  Giudi- 
cato.  Brancalione,  encouraged  by  his 
wife's  intrepidity  and  success,  asked  per- 
mission ttom  the  King  of  Aragon  to  return 
to  Sardinia  with  the  promised  auxiliaries; 
but  the  king,  alarmed  at  the  high  spirit 
of  the  Giudicessa, prerentedhis  departure, 
and  kept  him  in  stricter  conflnement, 
under  pretence  of  conferring  greater 
honours  on  him.  He  was,  howeyer,  at 
last  allowed  to  depart,  under  certain 
heavy  conditions,  one  of  them  being  the 
surrender  of  Frederic,  his  son,  as  a  host- 
age for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  then 
commenced.  On  his  arriyal  at  Cagliari 
in  1384,  with  the  Aragonese  army,  he 
repeatedly  besought  his  wife  to  submit  to 
the  king,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaties.  It 
was  in  vain.  Despising  alike  the  pusillani- 
mous recommendation  of  her  husband, 
and  the  threats  of  tiie  Aragonese  general, 
she  for  two  years  kept  up  a  courageous 
and  suocessftil  warfu«  aj^dnst  the  latter, 
till  having,  by  her  exertions,  acquired  an 
advantageous  position,  she  commenced  a 
treaty  with  her  enemy  respecting  the 
sovereignty  in  dispute,  and  for  the  de- 
liyerance  of  her  husband,  who,  during  the 
whole  of  the  time,  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement at  Cagliari." 

Finally,  these  terms  of  peace,  so 
honourable  to  her,  were  signed  by 
Don  Juan  I.,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Pedro,  who  died  in  1387. 

^  The  peace  was  but  ill  kept,  for  Bran- 
caleone, when  at  liberty,  and  once  more 
under  the  influence  of  his  high-minded 
wife,  regained  his  courage,  and  in  1390, 
renewing  the  war  more  fiercely  than  oyer, 
he  continued  it  for  many  years,  without 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  ever  reducing  Eleo- 
nora  to  submission,  or  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  her  dominions.  She  formed  alli- 
ances with  Genoa,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
their  fleet,  took  such  vigorous  measures 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  Logoduro  was  in 
a  short  time  subdued ;  while  Brancaleone, 
inspired  by  her  example,  reconquered  Sas- 
sari,  the  castle  of  Osilo,  and  besieged  the 
royal  fortresses  of  Alghero  and  Chi?ia." 

After  this,  Don  Martino,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Don  Juan  I.  of 
Aragon,  made  peace,  which  secured 
the  prosperity  and  honour  of  Arborea 
during  the  life  of  Eleonora.  But  this 
extraordinary  woman  not  only,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  exhibited  the  ta- 
lents of  a  great  general,  and  the  genius 
of  a  consummate  politician,  but,  for 
that  age,  a  wonderM  forethought, 
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sagacity,  and  homanity,  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  code  of  laws  for  her  people. 
As  Debora  judged  Israel,  and  the 
people  came  to  her  for  jadgment,  so 
mignt  it  be  said  of  Eleonora. 

"  The  Carta  di  Loga,  so  called  from  its 
being  the  code  of  laws  in  her  own  do- 
minions, had  been  commenced  by  her 
father,  Mariano  IV.,  bat  being  compiled, 
finished,  and  promulgated  by  Eleonora,  to 
her  is  chiefly  due  the  merit  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  worthy  title  of  enlightened 
legislatriz.  It  was  first  published  on 
llth  April  1395,  and  by  its  provisions, 
the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  and  of 
criminal  law  are  established,  the  citil  and 
customary  laws  defined,  those  for  the  pro- 
tection of  agriculture  enjoined,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  every  subject  explained, 
the  punishments  for  offences  regulated  ; 
and,  in  these  last  provisions,  when  com- 
pared with  the  cruelty  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  that  age,  we  are  struck  with  the 
humanity  of  the  Carta  de  Logu,  and  its 
auperiority  to  the  other  institutions  of 
that  period.  The  framing  of  a  body  of 
laws  so  far  in  advance  of  those  of  other 
countries,  where  greater  civilisation  ex- 
isted, must  ever  be  the  highest  ornament 
in  the  diadem  of  the  Gindicessa.  Its  merits 
were  so  generally  felt,  that,  though  intend- 
ed only  for  the  use  of  the  dominions  sub- 
ject to  her  own  sceptre,  it  was  some  years 
after  her  death  adopted  throughout  the 
island,  at  a  parliament  held  under  Don 
Alfonzo  v.,  in  1421.  This  great  princess 
died  of  the  plague  in  1403  or  1404,  re- 
gretted by  all  her  subjects." 

Of  the  natural  cariosities,  the  Antro 
de  Nettnno,  a  stalactitic  grotto,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Alghero,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  It  was  seen  by 
Mr  Tyndale  under  very  favourable 
circumstances,  he  having  been  invited 
by  the  civic  authorities  to  visit 
it  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  Antro  de  Nettuno  is 
under  the  stupendous  cliffs  of  Capo 
Caccia,  close  to  the  little  island  of 
Foradala.  "  In  parts  of  the  grotto 
were  corridors  and  galleries  some  300 
or  400  feet  long,  reminding  one,  if  the 
comparison  is  allowable,  of  the  Moor- 
ish  architecture  of  the  AUiambra.  One 
of  them  terminates  abruptly  in  a  deep 
cavern,  into  which  we  were  prevented 
descending.*'  **  Some  of  the  columns, 
in  different  parts  of  the  grotto,  are 
from  seventv  to  eighty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  masses  of  drapery, 
drooping  in  exquisite  elegance,  are  of 
equally  grand  proportions." 


The  coast  of  Alghero  is  noted  for 
the  Pinna  marina,  of  the  mussel  tribe, 
whose  bivalved  shell  frequently  ex« 
ceeds  two  feet  in  length.  As  the 
shark  is  accompanied  by  its  pilot  fish, 
so  is  this  huge  mussel  by  a  diminutiye 
shrimp,  supposed  to  be  appointed  by 
nature  as  a  watchman,  but  in  fact  the 
prey  of  the  Pmna.  The  Pinna  is  fas* 
tened  by  its  hinges  to  the  rock,  and  is 
itself  a  prey  to  a  most  wUy  creature, 
the  Polypus  octopedia.  This  crafty 
creature  may  be  seen,  in  fine  weather, 
approaching  its  victim  with  a  pebble  in 
its  daws,  which  it  adroitly  darts  into 
the  aperture  of  the  yawning  sheUs,  so 
that  the  Pinna  can  neither  dint  itself 
close,  to  pinch  off  the  feelers  of  the 
polypus,  nor  save  itself  from  being 
devoured.  The  tunny  fisheiy  is  of 
some  importance  to  the  Sardes.  Mr 
Tyndale  was  present  at  one  of  their 
great  days  of  operation,  the  Tonnara. 
A  large  inclosure  is  artificially  made, 
into  which  the  fish  pass,  when  the 
^^  portcullis"  is  let  down,  and  a  great 
slaughter  commences. 

^  Fears  now  began  to  be  expressed 
lest  the  wind,  which  had  increased,  shodld 
make  it  too  rough  for  the  Mattanza,  but, 
while  discussing  it,  a  loud  cry  broke  upon 
us  of  Guarda  sotto' — ^  look  beneath.'  The 
ever  watchful  Rais,  (commander,)  whose 
eye  had  never  been  off  its  rictims,  in  a 
moment  had  perceived  by  their  move- 
ments that  they  were  making  for  the 
Foratico,  and,  obeying  his  warning  Toice^ 
we  all  were  immediately  on  our  knees, 
bending  over  the  sides  of  the  baiges,  to 
watch  the  irruption,  and,  from  the  dead 
silence  and  our  position,  it  appeared  as  if 
we  were  all  at  prayers.  In  less  than  twa 
minutes  the  shoal  of  nearly  500  had  pass- 
ed through.  The  well-known  voice  shouted 
out'  Ammorsella' — ^'letdown  the  portcul- 
lis,'— down  it  went  amid  the  general  and 
hearty  cheers  of  all  present ;  and  the 
fatal  Foratico,  into  which '  Lasciate  ogni 
speranza  voi  che  entrate,'  was  for  ever 
closed  on  them." 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  be 
for  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the- 
races,  and  extent  of  Phoenician  migra- 
tions,  we  are  continually  struck  with 
the  resemblance  between  the  Sardes- 
and  the  native  Irish.  There  is  the 
same  indolence,  the  same  recklessness, 
superstition,  and  Vendetta — that  dis- 
regard of  shedding  human  blood,  and 
the  same  screening  of  the  murderers^ 
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who,  we  are  told,  thoogh  well  known, 
visit  the  the  towns  on  **  festa  "  dajs, 
feariesslj  and  with  imponity.  Bnt 
the  Vendetta  of  the  Sardes  is  not  only 
more  excusable,  from  a  habitual  de- 
nial or  perversion  of  justice,  but  it  has 
Us  own  honourable  and  humane  laws, 
not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  in- 
fringed, whidi  place  it  in  conspicuous 
contrast  with  the  too  common  bar- 
barities and  cruelties  of  our  unfortu- 
nate sister  island. 

The  Sardinian  *' fhorusciti "  are 
not  the  Italian  banditti.  The  term 
indndes,  with  the  robber,  those  who 
escape  from  the  arm  of  the  law,  and 
the  avenger  of  injuries.  These  take  to 
the  mountains.  The  common  robbers 
are  few,  and  their  attacks  on  passen- 
gers are  for  necessary  subsistence,  and 
more  commonly  for  gunpowder  with 
which  they  may  obtain  it.  Those 
who  esci^  from  the  consequences  of 
crime  for  vengeance — ^Vendetta — are 
many ;  but  these,  as  we  related,  have 
their  humane  code,  we  might  almost 
say  their  romantic — ^for  the  presence 
of  a  woman  is  a  perfect  security.  It  is 
their  law  that  no  atrocity,  no  Ven- 
detta, is  allowable  when  a  woman  is 
in  the  companv.  A  foe  •  travelling 
with  wife  or  child  is  safe.  A  melan- 
choly instance  of  a  breach  of  this  law 
is  thus  given  :*- 

^  A  brigand  was  conducting  his  wife 
on  horseback  throngh  the  mountains 
when  he  suddenly  met  his  adversary,  who, 
regardless  of  the  conventional  and  living 
flag  of  trnccy  attacked  and  slew  him,  to- 
gether with  his  pregnant  wife.  The  re- 
lations and  friends  of  the  deceased  were 
not  the  only  outraged  parties ;  a  general 
feeling  of  indignation  and  vengeance  was 
kindled  throughout  the  whole  province. 
Every  bandit  felt  it  to  be  a  breach  of 
their  laws  of  honour;  and  even  the  mur- 
derer's partisans  not  only  denounced  the 
act,  but  *  refused  him  the  kiss  of  peace.' 
The  mangled  corpses  were  conveyed  home, 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  having 
ftwom,  on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Teodora,  a  perpetual  Vendetta  against 
the  fiimily  of  the  assassin,  a  system  of 
revenge  and  bloodshed  was  framed  and 
carried  out  to  such  an  extent,  that  hun- 
dreds of  victims,  perfectly  innocent  of 
even  indirect  participation  in  this  single 
act  of  dishonour^  fell  in  all  parts  of 
GaUnra." 

Another  characteristic  story  is  told. 
A  party  of  six  females  were  sojourn- 


ing at  a  church,  performhig  a  **  No- 
vena.*'  Some  banditti,  knowing  this, 
descended  from  their  mountains  to 
visit  them,  and  proposed  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  mountains.  The  women 
assented,  and  accompanied  the  ban- 
dits, who  treated  them  with  respect, 
and  they  closed  their  evenings  with 
songs  and  dancing.  The  banditti  kept 
watch  the  whole  night  guarding  their 
fair  guests :  one  of  the  bandits  had 
been  the  rejected  lover  of  one  of  the 
party,  whose  husband  and  other 
friends,  hearing  of  this  departure  to 
the  mountains,  in  fear  and  for  ven- 
geance, collected  in  force  to  rescue  the 
women.  The  bandits,  in  their  descent, 
to  conduct  back  their  guests,  met  the 
other  party  ascending.  The  pre- 
sence of  women  prohibited  Vendetta ; 
a  trace  was  therefore  demanded,  when 
the  bridegroom  and  the  rejected  lover 
met,  with  feelings  of  past  injuries, 
and  fears  of  more  recent  on  one  side. 
Each  had  his  gun  cocked ;  they  felt 
them,  and  gazed  at  each  other.  Their 
lives  were  at  instant  peril,  when  the 
bride  rushed  into  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, seized  his  gun,  and  discharged 
it ;  then,  placing  herself  in  front  to  pro- 
tect him,  she  led  him  up  to  the  bandit, 
and  demanded  from  him  his  gun.  He 
yielded  it,  and  she  discharged  it  also. 
The  rest  of  the  party  pressed  on,  an 
explanation  was  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  visit,  and  both  parties  joined  iu 
a  feast,  and  mutual  explanations  of 
former  differences  were  given  and  re- 
ceived, their  Vendetta  terminated,  and 
a  general  and  lasting  rcconcliiation 
took  place.  Such  quarrels  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  settled  otherwise  than 
by  Vendetta.  The  "  Paci "  are  recon- 
ciliations through  means  of  the  priest. 
The  parties  meet  in  the  open  air  near 
some  chapel,  and  such  settlements  are 
perpetual.  But  another  mode  is  pre- 
ferred, by  "Ragionatori"  or  um- 
pires ;  but  appeals  may  be  made  from 
these  to  a  greater  number,  whose  de- 
cision is  finaL  An  interesting  anecdote 
showing  their  power  is  thus  told : — 

'*  It  was  the  case  of  a  young  shepherd 
who  had  been  too  ardent  in  his  advances 
to  a  young  maiden.  On  the  youth  de- 
murring to  the  decision  as  too  severe,  the- 
Ragionatori,  indignant  at  his  presumption,, 
arose  from  under  the  shady  wild  olive, 
and  saying  to  the  surprised  spectators, 
'  we  have  spoken, and  done  justice,'  salutedr 
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them  and  turned  towards  their  homes. 
Bat  one  of  his  nearest  relations,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  knotted  tnink  of  an 
oak,  with  his  bearded  chin  resting  on  the 
back  of  his  hand  on  the  mozzle  of  his 
gun,  raised  his  head,  and,  with  a  fierce 
look,  extended  his  right  hand  to  the 
Ragionatori:^Stop,friends  !'he  exclaimed, 
'the  thing  must  be  finished  at  this  mo- 
ment.' Then  turning  to  his  nephew,  with 
a  determined  and  resolute  countenance, 
and  placing  his  right  hand  upon  his  chest, 
he  said  to  him, '  G)me,  instantly  ! — either 

obey  the  verdict  of  the  Ragionatori,or^ ' 

The  offender,  at  this  deadly  threat,  no 
longer  hesitated,  but  approached  the 
•offended  party  and  sued  for  pardon.  The 
uncle,  thus  satisfied,  ad?anced,  and  de- 
manded for  him  the  hand  of  the  maiden  ; 
the  betrothal  took  place,  and  things  being 
thus  happily  terminated,  they  betook 
themselves  to  prepare  the  feast" 

We  could  wifih  that  we  had  space 
to  describe  an  interview  oar  anthor 
had  with  one  of  the  Faorosciti,  and  of 
his  rescne  of  his  guide  from  the  Ven- 
detta. But  we  must  refer  to  the  book 
for  this,  and  many  other  well-told  in- 
cidents respecting  these  strange  peo- 
ple ;  and  particiuarlj  a  romantic  tale 
of  "  D  Rosario  e  La  Palla,"  which,  if 
not  in  all  its  parts  to  be  credited,  is 
no  bad  inyention — ^^  Se  rum  t  vero  t 

We  would  make  some  inquiry  into 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Sardes. 
We  have  before  observed  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Irish.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  houses,  or  rather  huts  or 
hovels  in  the  countiy,  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  Irish  cabin,  where  a 
hole  in  the  roof  serves  for  chimney, 
and  the  pig  and  the  family  associate 
on  terms  of  mutual  right.  Like  Ita- 
lians in  general,  they  are  under  a 
nervous  hydrophobia,  and  prefer  dirt 
to  cleanliness,  and,  in  common  with 
really  savage  nations,  lard  their  hsdr 
with  an  inordinate  quantity  of  grease. 
Washing  is  very  superfluous,  as  if 
they  considered  the  removal  of  dirt 
as  the  taking  off  a  natural  clothing. 
Upon  one  occasion  Mr  Tyndale,  arriv- 
ing at  a  friend^s  house,  and  retiring 
to  his  room,  sent  his  servant  to  re- 
quest some  jugs  of  water,  for  ablution 
after  a  hot  ride.  This  unusual  demand 
put  the  whole  habitation  into  commo- 
tion, and  brought  the  host  and  seve- 
ral visitors  in  his  rear,  into  the  room, 
while  Mr  Tyndale  was  in  a  state  of 
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nudity,  to  ascertain  the  use  of  so 
much  water.  They  had  no  idea  of 
this  being  an  indelicate  intrusion. 
Finding  that  the  water  was  for  a  kind 
of  cold  bath,  they  were  astonished — 
*^  What,  wash  in  cold  water?  what  is 
the  good  of  it?  do  all  your  country- 
men do  such  things?  are  they  very 
dirty  in  ^gland?  we  do  not  wash 
in  that  way — ^why  do  you?"  Such 
were  the  questions,  on  the  spot,  which 
he  was  required  to  answer.  But  they 
were  reiterated  by  the  ladies  below 
stairs,  who  expressed  amasement  at 
the  eccentricities  of  the  English. 

Hospitality  is  the  common  virtue 
of  the  Sardes.  ^^In  most  houses 
admitting  of  an  extra  room,  one  is 
set  apart  for  the  guests — the  hospikUe 
culriaikan  of  the  Bomaos— ready 
and  open  to  all  strangers."  It  would 
be  the  highest  ofifbnce  to  ofifer  the 
smallest  gnituity  to  the  host,  however 
humble,  though  a  trifle  may  be  givoi 
to  a  servant.  **La  mia  casa  ^  piccolay 
ma  il  cuore  6  grande,"  (my  house  is 
small,  but  my  heart  is  large,])  was  the 
apology  on  one  occasion  of  ms  Gaval- 
lante,  on  his  arrival  in  Tempio,  whelre, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 
not  a  bed  was  to  be  had,  and  the 
Cavallante  earnestly  entreated  the  use 
of  his  hospitality,  which,  indeed, 
seemed  in  the  proof  to  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  his  means  of  exerciong  it. 
Even  the  family  bed  was  emptied  of 
four  children  and  a  wife's  sister,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrance,  for  his 
accoounodation. 

Where  hospitality  is  a  custom 
stronger  than  law,  inns  offsr  few  com- 
forts and  fewer  luxuries— the  traveller 
is  supposed  to  bring,  not  onl^  his 
own  provisions,  but  Ids  own  fhrmture. 
Our  traveller  arriving  at  Ozieri,  a 
town  with  more  than  eigbt  thousand 
inhabitants,  **mine  host"  was  asto- 
nished at  the  unreasonable  demand  of 
a  bed.  Finding  how  things  were,  Mr 
Tyndale  stood  in  the  court-yard, 
contemplating  the  alternative  of  pre- 
senting some  of  his  letters  to  parties 
in  the  town,  when  he  was  attracted 
to  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
court,  from  whence  this  invitation 
issued :  **  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  go  to  the  Osteria ;  there  is  no  ac- 
commodation fit  for  yen.  Apparently 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  If  yoa  have 
no  friends  here,  pray  aco^t  what 
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little  we  can  do  for  yon."  He  ascend- 
ed the  stairs  to  thank  his  hostess, 
who  sent  for  her  husband,  holding  a 
high  government  appointment  in  the 
town,  who  recdved  and  entertained 
hhn  as  if  they  had  been  his  intimate 
friends.  On  another  occasion,  in 
aearch  of  the  Ferdas  Lnngas  stones, 
antiquarian  cnriosities,  he  met  a 
fltraager,  who,  though  going  to  Nnovo 
in  a  great  hnny,  and  anxions  to  re- 
tom  for  the  Festa,  on  finding  he  was  a 
foireigner,  insisted  on  accompanying 
him,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
way — '*  one  of  the  many  instances," 
flays  Mr  Tyndale,  "  of  oarde  civiiity 
juid  kindness.**  And  such  hospitable 
kindness  he  invariably  received, 
whether  in  towns  or  among  the 
poorest  in  the  mountain  villages,  or 
more  lonely  places.  It  has  been 
crnicaily  observed,  that  hospitality  is 
the  vhrtne  of  uncivilised  nations. 
However  selfishly  gratifying  the  exer- 
cise of  it  may  have  been  to  that 
wealthy  Scotch  laird,  who  sdd  that 
ius  nearest  neighbour,  as  a  gentleman, 
was  the  King  of  Denmi&,  among 
such  a  people  as  the  Sardes,  it  surely 
may  be  an  indication  of  natural  kind- 
neaa,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  honesty, 
for  onr  civilised  roguery  is  a  sore 
destroyer  of  open-housed  hospitality. 
A  royal  return  for  hospitable  care 
is,  however,  not  to  be  altogether  re- 
jected. When  the  King  of  Sardinia 
visited  the  island,  a  shepherd  of  the 
little  island  of  Talovara,  the  ancient 
Hermea,  near  the  port  of  Terranova, 
of  simple  manners  and  notions,  sent 
his  majesty  some  sheep  and  wild 
goats,  jud^g  that  the  royal  larder 
might  not  be  over-richly  stored.  His 
Bu^esty  properly,  in  turn,  requested  to 
know  'i  he  could  grant  him  anything. 
Hie  shepherd  consulted  his  family 
upon  all  their  real  and  imaginary  wants, 
and  finally  decided  against  luxuries, 
bot  **  would  not  mind  if  the  king  gave 
him  a  pound  of  gunpowder.*'  ^^  On 
the  royal  messenger,  therefore,  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  ask  for  some- 
thing else,  the  dilemma  was  greater 
than  ever ;  but,  after  strolling  about, 
and  torturing  his  imagination  for 
several  mhmtes,  he  suddenly  broke 
out— »« Oh,  tell  the  King  of  Terra- 
firma  that  I  riiould  like  to  be  the  king 
of  Tiivolara ;  and  that  if  any  people 
to  Uve  in  the  island,  that  they 


must  obey  m%  as  the  people  obey 
him  in  Terra-f^ma.**  What  compro- 
mise his  majesty  made  between  the 
regal  crown  and  the  pound  of  gun- 
powder, we  are  not  told.  Though  we 
would  by  no  means  vouch  for  this 
shepherd's  story,  which  is  neverthe- 
less very  probable,  we  can  vouch  for 
one  not  very  dissimilar. 

Not  very  long  since,  a  small  farmer 
in  a  little  village  in  Somersetshire, 
who  prided  himsdf  on  his  cheeses,  in 
a  fit  of  unwonted  generosity — ^for  he 
was  a  penurious  man — sent  to  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria  a  prime 
cheese.  A  person  given  to  practical 
jokes  knowing  this,  bought  an  eigh- 
teenpenny  gilt  diain,  and  sent  it  in  a 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  her 
majesty,  appointing  him  her  '^well 
beloved**  mayor  of  the  village,  in  the 
document  exalted  into  a  corporate 
town,  but  whereof  he,  the  said  mayor, 
formed  the  sole  body  and  whole 
authority.  The  ignorant  poor  man 
swallowed  the  bdt,  and  called  the 
village  together;  gave  an  ox  to  be 
roasted  whole,  and  walked  at  the  head 
of  the  invited  procession,  wearing  his 
chain  of  office ;  and  for  several  weeks 
exhibited  the  insignia  of  royal  favour, 
the  chain  and  royal  autograph,  at 
church  and  at  markets.  It  is  a  doubt 
if  he  be  yet  undeceived,  and  lowered 
from  his  imaginary  brief  authority. 
We  know  not  what  our  farmer  would 
say  to  the  use  to  which  the  Sardes 
apply  their  cheeses,  or  what  may  be 
expected  from  a  free  trade  with  them 
in  tUs  article ;  but  we  learn  that  so 
plentiful  was  cheese  in  the  Donori 
district,  in  1842,  that  some  of  it  was 
used  for  manuring  the  ground,  which 
practice  would  amount  to  throwing  it 
away,  for  they  are  not  given  to  any 
industrial  means  of  agriculture.  So 
fertile  was  Sardinia  under  the  Romans, 
that,  in  tiie  last  years  of  the  second 
Fimic  war,  com  was  so  abundant  that 
it  was  sold  for  the  mere  price  of  the 
freight.  Should  the  reader  be  curious 
to  know  the  result  of  this  cheapness, 
he  may  see  it  in  the  present  condition 
of  Sardinia  compared  with  its  former, 
a  population  diminished  fh>m  about 
two  millions  to  about  five  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand,  and  fhll 
three  quarters  of  the  land  uncultivated. 

The  ^^  Attitu,"  or  custom  of  mourn- 
ing around  the  body  of  the  dead,  will 
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bring  to  mind,  to  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed such  a  ceremony,  the  Irish 
hovel.     The  **Conducti"  are  ever 
more  vehement  than  the  vtrk  plaran' 
tihus.    The  word  Attita  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  atat  of  the  Romans, 
bat  it   was   not   an  original   word 
of  their  langnage,  nor  may  it  have 
been  so  with  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
they  took  it.    The  Sarde  Attitadores 
are  thns  described,  and  the  description 
perfectly  answers  to  exhibitions  we 
have  witnessed  in  some  remote  parts 
of  Ireland.    **  They  wear  black  stuff 
gowns,   with  a   species  of  Gapncin 
hood,  and,  maintaining  a  perfect  si- 
lence, assume  the  air  of  total  ignorance 
as  to  there  having  been  a  death  in  the 
family,  till,  suddenly  and  accidentally 
seeing  the  dead  body,  they  simulta- 
neously commence  a  weeping,  wail- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeth,  accom- 
panied with  groans  and  ejaculations, 
— ^tearing  their  hair,  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  raising  their 
clenched  fists  maniacally  to  heaven, 
and  carrying  on  the  attitudes  and  ex- 
pressions of  real  anguish."    It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  **  lulinon"  of  the  Greeks 
is  traced  to  the  Phoenicians,  and,  on 
the  authority  of  Athenieus,  ^^  Linus 
was  a  mythological  personage,  who 
cave  his  name  to  a  song  of  a  mourn- 
ful character."     It  is  said  that  the 
Phoenician  **Lin"  signifies  complaint. 
It  would  be  well  if  writers,  especi- 
ally travellers,  would  exercise  a  little 
more  forbearance  in  speaking  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  pieople  amongst 
whom  they  are  thrown.     It  is  too 
prevalent  a  custom  to  attribute  every 
superstition  to  the  priesthood,  where- 
as the  mere  traveller  can  scarcely  be 
able  to  distinguish  what  belongs  wholly 
and  hereditarily  to  the  people,  and 
what  the  priests  enjoin.    We  suspect 
in  most  instances  the  foundation  is  in 
the  people,  and  that  the  priests  could 
not,  though  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
admitted  they  would  not,  put  a  stop 
to  them.    They  would  too  often  lose 
their  influence  in  the  attempt,  and 
find  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  practices  and  ceremonies  of  which 
they  do  not  approve.     Those  who 
treat  with  contempt  and  ridicule  the 
superstitions  of  other  countries  do  not 
scrutinise  those  of  their  own.  It  is  true 
ours  are  wearing  out,  and  before  their 
expiration  become  very  innocent:  at- 
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tempts  to  suppress  them  by  authority 
would  only  tend  to  perpetuate  them. 
It  would  be  very  silly,  for  instance,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  against  **  May 
day,"  or  to  remind  the  innocents  who 
crown  the  Maypole  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing a  pagan  and  not  very  decent 
worship  and  ceremony.    Superstitions 
are  the  natural  tares  of  the  mind,  and 
spring  up  spontaneously,  and  among 
the  wheat,  too,  it  should  be  observed ; 
and  we  should  remember  the  warning 
not  to  be  over  eager  to  uproot  the 
tares,  lest  we  uproot  the  wheat  also. 
It  is  the  object  of  travel  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  the  nature  of  travel  to 
increase  the  appetite  for  it.     It  is, 
therefore,  like  wholesome  food,  which 
by  giving  health  promotes  a  fresh  re- 
lish ;  but  there  arises  from  this  tra- 
veller's habit  a  less  nice  distinction  as 
to  quality,  and  at  length  a  practised 
voracity  is  not  dismayed  by  quantity. 
The  inquirer  is  on  the  look-out,  and 
overlooks  but  little ;  and  in  all  Roma& 
Catholic  countries  there  is  no  lack  of 
infidels,  happy  to  have  their  tongues 
loosened  in  the  presence  of  question- 
ing Englishmen,  and  to  pour  into  their 
listening  ears  multitudes  of  tales,  fab- 
ricated or  true,  as  it  may  chance,  with 
a  feeling  of  hatred  for  the  religion  of 
their  country — ^for  the  superstition  of 
unbelief  is  inventive  and  persecuting. 
We  are  not  for  a  moment  meditating 
a  defence  of  Romish  superstitions,  but 
we  think  they  are  too  widespread, 
and  too  mixed  up  with  the  entire  habit 
of  thought^of  the  general  population, 
to  render  a  sudden  removal  possible, 
or  every  attempt  safb.    The  reforma- 
tion will  not  commence  with  the  un- 
learned.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  a 
demand  on  the  traveller's  candour  and 
benevolence  for  the  exercise  of  for* 
bearance;  for  we  doubt  if  a  foreign 
traveller  in  our  own  country  woidd 
not,  were  he  bent  upon  the  search, 
pic^  up,  amongst  both  our  rural  ana 
town  population,  a  tolerably  large  col- 
lection of  the  **  Admiranda"  of  super- 
stition, and  sectarian  and  other  saints, 
with  surprising  lives  and  anecdotes, 
to  rival  the  Romish  calendar  and  the 
"  Aurea  Leggenda."    We  offer  these 
few  remarlu,  because  we  think  our 
author  in  his  anti-popish  zeal,  and 
abhorrence   of  **  ignorance,"  is  too 
much  inclined  to  see  all  the  wrong, 
and  overlook  the  good  in — shall  we  say 
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the  snperstitioiifl  he  meets  with,  and 
to  conclude  that  the  clergy  encourage, 
where,  and  possibly  wisely,  they 
only  tolerate.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  refer  to  a  fact  narrated  by  our 
-author,  thai  a  Capucin  convent  at 
Ozieri  is  at  present  indebted  for  the 
^verity  with  which  its  laws  are 
inforced,  to  the  interference  of  the 
bishop,  not  to  establish  but  to  put 
down  a  pretended  miracle.  A  nun 
had  announced  that  she  had  received 
the  "stigmata;*'  pilgrims  flocked,  and 
offerings  were  made.  The  bishop 
suspected,  perhaps  more  than  sus- 
pected, fimud,  caused  a  strict  inquiry, 
and  the  miraculous  Stigmata  c(isap« 
peared.  But  let  us  come  to  an  in- 
stance where  the  clergy  encouraged, 
or,  to  be  candid,  assuming  the  perfect 
truth  of  the  narration,  originated  a 
superstitious  fear.  It  is  one  that  had 
so  much  reverence  of  a  rieht  kind  in 
it,  and  so  much  of  truth  at  least  in  the 
feeling,  if  not  in  the  fact,  as  may  well 
pass  ror  a  kiud  of  belief  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  propagated  it. 

When  the  King  of  Sardinia  visited 
the  island,  he  caused  some  excavations 
to  be  made  at  Terranova.  Tombs 
were  broken  into,  and  the  dead  de« 
spoiled  of  their  rings,  buckles,  and 
other  ornaments;  upon  which,  Mr 
Tyndale  says,  "  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
and  storm,  having  done  some  damage 
to  the  town,  durmg  the  progress  of 
digging  up  the  graves,  the  priests 
assur^  the  people,  and  the  people 
reiterated  the  assurance,  that  the 
calamity  arose  from,  and  was  a  pun- 
ishment for  having  disturbed  and  duff 
up  the  tombs  of  the  holy  saints  and 
martyrs  of  Terranova  I" 

Is  the  mark  of  admiration  one  of 
approbation  or  the  reverse?  We  cannot 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  contempt,  and 
are  sure  our  author  would  not  wish  to 
see  the  feeling — ^to  the  credit  of  human 
patnre,  a  common  one—eradicated. 
When  the  Scythians  were  taunted 
with  flying  before  theur  invaders,  they 
simply  repU^, "  We  will  stay  and  fight 
at  the  burial  places  of  our  fathers." 
They  considered  no  possession  so  well 
wocth  preserving  intact. 

When  Mr  Tyndale  was  receiving 
hospitality  in  a  shepherd's  hut  among 
the  mountains,  a  Honuts  arrived  with 
a  box  of  relics.  The  household  within 
doors,  a  mother  and  daughters,  placed 


themselves  on  theur  knees  before  it. 
They  embraced  the  box,  and  three 
tunes   affectionately  kissed   it,  and 
expressed  dismay  in  theur  looks  that 
their  guest  did  not  do  likewise.    He 
admits  they  looked  upon  him  as  an 
infidel,  but  they  did  not  treat  him,  pn 
that  account,  as  Franklin's  apologue 
feigned    that   Abraham    treated  his 
unbelieving  aged  stranger  guest,  but 
bore  with  him,  as  the  warning  and 
reproving  voice  told  Abraham  to  do. 
The  poor  hostess,  in  her  ignorance, 
knew  not  even  whose  relics  she  had 
reverenced,  for  hers  was  the  common 
answer,  when  inquired  of  as  to  this 
particular — "  Senza  dubbio  la  reliqnia 
d'una  Santa  delPaese,  ben  conoscinta 
da  per  tutto."     But  this  poor  family 
superstition  did  not  harden  the  heart ; 
the  shepherd's  wife  believed  at  least 
in  the  sanctity  of  some  saint^  and  that 
veneration  for  a  life  passed  in  holiness, 
by  whomsoever,  demanded  of  her  good- 
will to  all,  and  kindly  hospitality,  and 
such   as  should  overcome  even  the 
prejudice  of  an  ignorant  shepherd's 
wife ;  and  therefore  we  must  quote 
Mr  Tyndale's  confession  to  this  virtue 
of  her  faith.    **  If  the  ignorance  and 
superstitious  credulity  of  my  present 
hostess  were  great,  her  hospitality 
and  generosity  were   no  less.    She 
soon  recovered  from  her  momentary 
horror  of  my  heretical  irreverence, 
and,  though  not  the  bearer  of  a  holy 
relic,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
could  get  away  without  having  several 
cheeses  put  into  mv  saddle-bags ;  and 
when  my  repeated  assurances  that  I 
was  not  partial   to  them  at  length 
induced  her  to  desist,  she  wanted  to 
send  her  husband  to  bring  me  home  a 
kid  or  a  lamb.    She  would  have  con- 
sidered  it  an  insult  to   have  been 
offered  any  payment  for  her  gifts,  had 
they  been  even  accepted ;  and  after 
repeated  expressions  of  her  wish  to 
supply  me  from  her  humble  store,  we 
parted  with  a  shower  of  mutual  bene- 
dictions."      We   have   brought   to 
our  remembrance  patriarchal  times, 
when  kids  and  lambs  were  readily  set 
before  wayfaring  strangers.     There 
have  been,  and  are,  worse  people  in 
the  world  than  those  poor  ignorant 
superstitious  Sardes. 

Not  far  from  San  Martino  our  tra- 
veller halt^,  to  inquire  his  way  at 
an  ^'  ovile,"  the  sheph^d's  hut.     It 
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may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  describe 
the  dwelUngB  whose  inhabitants  are 
thus  hospitable.   The  hut  here  spoken 
of  was  nide  enough — a  mass  oi  stones 
in  a  circle  of  aboat  twelve  feet  dia- 
meter, and  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
conical  roof  mi^e  of  sticks  and  reeds. 
The  whole  family  had  bnt  one  bed ;  a 
few  ashes  were  burning  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground ;  a  bundle  of  clothes,  some 
flat  loaves  of  bread,  and  three  or  four 
pans,  made  up  the  inventory  of  goods. 
The  shepherd  was  preparing  to  kill  a 
lamb  for  his  family,  yet  he  offered  to 
accompany  the  stranger,  which  he 
did,  and  went  with  him  a  distance  of 
three  miles.    "  After  showing  me  the 
spot,  and  sharing  a  light  meal,  I 
offeied  him  a  trMe  for  his  trouble; 
but  he  indignantly  refused  it,  and,  on 
leaving  to  return  home,  gave  me  an 
adieu  with  a  fervent  but  courteous 
demeanour,  which  would  have  shamed 
many  a  mitred  and  coroneted  head." 
We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude 
that  all  the  shepherd  districts,  how- 
ever they  may  bear  no  reproach  on 
the  score  of  hospitality,  are  regions  of 
innocence  and  virtue.    We  are  told, 
on  the  authority  of  a  Padre  Angius, 
that  the  people  of  Bonorva  are  quar- 
relsome and  vindictive  ;  and  a  story 
is  told  of  their  envious  character.    A 
certain  Don  Fietrino  Prunas  was  the 
owner  of  much  cattle,  and  ninety- 
nine  flocks  of  sheep ;  he  was  assassi- 
nated on  the  very  day  he  had  brought 
the  number  to  a  hundred,  for  no  other 
reason  than  out  of  envy  of  his  happi- 
ness.   And  here  Mr  Tyndale  remarks, 
in  a  note,  a  French  translator's  care- 
lessness.     ^^  Valeiy,  in  mentioning 
the  circumstance,  says  that  he  was 
murdered  *  le  jour  m§me  oil  il  atteign- 
ait  sa  centi^me  ann^.' "     The  words 
professed    to    be    translated    are, 
*^  Padrone  di  99  greggi  di  pecori, 
truddato  nel  ^omo  iatesso  che  ei 
doneva  formarsi  la  centessima." 

The  reader  will  not  expect  to  find 
accounts  of  many  treasures  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Sardinia.  Convents  and 
churches  are,  however,  not  without 
statues  and  pictures.  Nor  do  the 
clergy  or  inmates  of  convents  possess 
much  knowledge  on  the  subject.  If 
a  picture  is  pronounced  a  Michael 
Angelo,  without  doubt  the  possessors, 
with  a  charming  simplicity,  would 
Inquire  "who  Michael  Angelo  was." 


We  quote  the  following  as  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  Arundel  Society,, 
particularly  as  it  is  out  of  the  general 
tonrings  of  connoisseurs. 

''The  screen  of  the  high  altar  (the 
church  at  Ardsra)  is  coyered  with  por- 
traits of  apostles,  safaits,  and  martyrs, 
apparently  a  woik  of  the  thirteenth  or 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  negleot  and 
damp,  the  colours  and  gildings  are  still 
bright  and  untarnished.  Many  of  them 
are  exquisitely  finished,  with  all  the 
fineness  of  an  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein, 
and  will  vie  with  the  best  specimens  of 
the  early  masters  in  the  gallery  of  Dres- 
den, or  the  Pinakotheke  at  Munich." 

Yalery,  the  mistranslator  just  men- 
tioned, is  in  ecstacy  in  his  notice  of 
these  works.  He  considers  then» 
worthy  the  perpetuity  which  the 
graver  alone  can  give  them,  and  con- 
siders how  great  their  reputation 
would  be  had  they  found  a  Lanzi,  a 
d^Aginoour,  or  a  Cioognara. 

We  have  now  travelled  with  our 
agreeable,  well-informed  author  over 
mndi  country — ^wild,  and  partiidly  cul- 
tivated; have  specolated  with  him 
upon  all  things  that  attracted  atten- 
tion by  the  way;  and,  though  the 
roads  have  been  somewhat  rough,  we 
have  kept  our  tempers  pretty  well — 
no  light  accomplishment  for  fellow- 
traveUers;  and  our  disputes  have 
been  rather  amusing  than  serious. 
We  now  enter  inath  him  the  capital 
of  Sardinia — Gagliari.  We  shall  not 
follow  him,  however,  through  the  mo- 
dem town,  tiiough  there  can  be  no 
better  cicerone ;  nor  look  in  at  the 
museum,  fearful  of  long  detention ; 
not  even  to  examine  the  Phoenician 
curiosities,  or  discuss  the  identity  in 
character,  with  them,  of  some  seals 
found  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland ;  or  to 
speculate  with  Sir  George  Staunton 
as  to  their  Chinese  origin,  and  how 
Uiey  unaccountably  found  themselves, 
some  in  an  Irish  bog  and  some  in 
excavated  earth  in  Sardinia,  and  firom 
thence  into  the  museum  at  GagliarL 
We  are  content  to  visit  some  Roman 
antiquities,  and  read  inscriptions  prob- 
ably of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  or 
of  an  earlier  period.  The  monuments 
are  sepulchral :  one  is  of  a  veiy  in- 
teresting character.  It  is  of  some  ar- 
chitectural pretensions — in  honour  of 
an  exempluy  wife,  who,  like  Alces- 
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tb,  is  BBid  to  have  died  for  her  hns- 
band.  The  prose  tale,  were  it  in  ex- 
igence, might  have  told,  pertiape,  how 
Pomptilla— for  that  is  her  name — at- 
tended her  hnsband  in  a  sickness, 
caught  his  fever,  and  died,  while  he 
reo^rered.  The  inscriptions  are  many. 
Some  have  been  made  ont  tolerably 
wdl :  they  are  m  Latin  and  Greek. 
One,  in  Greek,  has  so  much  tender- 
ness, that,  deeming  it  qnite  worthy  the 
melancholy  cadence  of  verse,  we  have 
been  tempted  to  substitute  our  own 
translation  for  that  of  Mr  Tyndale  in 
prose,  with  which  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied. 

PompliDa,  from  thy  dew-emhahned  earth, 
Whieh  moumfiil  homage  of  our  love  receives, 

Msj  faireit  Iflies  rise, 
Fale  iUnr*retB  of  a  gad  ftmereal  birth — 
And  roflCfl  opening  their  Maree-bhuhiiig  leaves. 

Of  tenderast  dyee. 
And  yioleta.  that  from  their  langoid  eyes. 

Shed  perfomed  shower — 
And  blened  amaranth  that  never  dies  . 

O  I  be  thyself  a  floirer, 
Th*  nmoUied  mow-drop^  being  and  witness 

true 
Of  thy  pore  self,  e*en  to  perpetoal  years — 
As  erst  a  floweret  iair  Narcissus  grew — 
And  Hyacinthos  all  bedewM  witn  tears. 

F<»  when,  now  in  the  tremalons  hour  of 

death. 
Her  spouse  Fhilippns  near  to  Lethe  drew 
His  unresisting  lips  and  fainting  breath, 

A  woman^  dnteons  vow  she  vowVl-^ 
And  sentiir  pot  aside  his  drooping  head. 
And  her  firm  pnsenoe  to  the  waters  bow*d, 

And  dnnk  the  fatal  stream  instead. 

Sneh  perfect  mdon  d£d  stem  Death  divide, 
Th*  xmwiUing  husband  and  the  willing  wife — 
WiUing  to  Am,  wUk  he,  now  loathing  life, 
Throojgo  tba  dear  love  of  his  devoted  bride — 
StiU  lives,  and  weeps,  and  prays  tiiat  he  may 

die — 
That  his  releaadd  spirit  to  hers  may  fly. 
And  mingled  ewrmore  with  hers  abide. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  we 
confidently  recommend  the  three 
volumes  on  Sardinia  to  the  general 
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reader — we  say  general  reader,  for, 
whatever  be  his  taste  or  pur&nit,  he 
will  find  amusement  and  information. 
The  work  is  a  full  work.  If  the 
reader  be  an  antiquary,  he  will  be 
gratified  with  deep  research  and  his- 
toric lore;  if  an  economist,  he  will 
have  tabular  detaU  and  dose  statis- 
tics; an  agriculturist,  and  would  he 
emigrate  nom  his  own  persecuted 
lands,  he  will  learn  the  nature  of  soils, 
their  capabilities,  and  how  fair  a  field 
is  offered  for  that  importable  and  ex- 
portable commodity,  his  industry,  so 
much  wanted  in  Sardinia,  and  so  little 
encouraged  at  home ;  if  a  sportsman, 
besides  the  use  of  the  gun,  which  he 
knows  already,  he  wiB:  be  initiated 
into  the  mystery  of  tunny  fishing, 
and,  would  he  turn  it  to  his  profit, 
have  license  to  dispose  of  his  game. 
Nay,  even  the  wide-awadte  shop- 
keeper may  learn  how  to  set  up  his 
^* store"  in  Sassari  or  Cagliari,  and 
what  stock  he  had  best  take  out.  If 
he  be  a  neer-do-weel  just  returned 
from  Galifomia,  and  surprised  into 
the  possession  of  a  sackful  of  gold,  Mr 
Tyndale  wUl  conduct  him  to  the 
Barathra  into  which  he  may  throw  it, 
whether  they  be  sea-fisheries  or  land- 
marshes;  or  into  whose  pockets  he 
may  deposit  the  wealth,  whose  burthen 
he  is  of  course  wearied  in  bearing,  for 
the  excitement  of  generosity  in  be- 
coming a  benefactor,  or  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  corrupting. 

The  work  is  indeed  a  "  guide  book," 
as  well  as  mudi  more,  for  it  tells  every 
one  what  he  may  do  profitably  or  un- 
profitably  in  Sardima — whether  as 
traveller  and  private  speculator,  mind- 
ing his  own  concerns ;  or  as  an  enthu- 
siastic dispenser  of  ignorance,  and 
renovator  of  the  customs,  manners, 
religion,  and  political  condition  of  a 
people  as  unlike  his  own  race  and 
kindred  as  possible. 
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CHAFTSR  LXXX. 


Thebk  would  have  been  nothing  in 
what  had  chanced  to  justify  the  sus- 
picions that  tortnred  me,  but  for  my 
impressions  as  to  the  character  of 
Vivian. 

Reader,  hast  thou  not,  in  the  easy, 
careless  sociability  of  youth,  formed  ac- 
quaintance with  some  one,  in  whose 
more  engagingor  brilliant  qualities  thou 
hast — ^not  lost  that  dislike  to  defects 
or  vices  which  is  natural  to  an  age  when, 
even  while  we  err,  we  adore  what  is 
good,  and  glow  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  ennobling  sentiment  and  the  vir- 
tuous deed — no,  happily,  not  lost  dis- 
like to  what  is  bad,  nor  thy  quick 
sense  of  it, — ^but  conceived  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  struggle  between  the  bad 
that  rcTolted,  and  the  good  that  at- 
tracted thee,  in  thy  companion?  Then, 
X)erhaps,  thou  hast  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  time  —  suddenly  thou  hearest 
that  he  has  done  something  out  of  the 
way  of  ordinary  good  or  common- 
place evil :  And,  in  either — the  good 
or  the  evil — thy  mind  runs  rapidly 
back  over  its  old  reminiscences,  and 
of  either  thou  sayest,  ^^  How  natural  I 
•—only  So-and-so  could  have  done  this 
thing!" 

Thus  I  felt  respecting  Vivian.  The 
most  remarkable  qualities  in  his  cha- 
racter were  his  keen  power  of  calcula- 
tion, and  his  unhesitating  audacity — 
qualities  that  lead  to  fame  or  to  in- 
famy, according  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  sense  and  the  direction  of 
the  passions.  Had  I  recognised  those 
qualities  in  some  agency  apparently 
of  good — and  it  seemed  yet  doubtful  if 
Vivian  were  the  agent — ^I  should  have 
cried,  *^  It  is  he !  and  the  better  angel 
has  triumphed!"  With  the  same  (alas ! 
with  a  yet  more  impulsive)  quickness, 
when  the  agency  was  of  evil,  and 
the  agent  equally  dubious,  I  felt  that 
the  qualities  revealed  the  man,  and 
that  the  demon  had  prevailed. 

Mile  after  mile,  stage  after  stase, 
were  passed,  on  the  dreary,  intermin- 
able, high  north  road.  I  narrated  to 
my  companion,  more  intelligibly  than 
I  had  yet  done,  my  causes  for  appre- 
hension. The  Captaift  at  first  listened 


eagerly,  then  checked  me  on  the  sud- 
den. "  There  may  be  nothing  in  all 
this  1"  he  cried.  *^  Sir,  we  must  be  men 
here^have  our  heads  cool,  our  reason 
dear :  stop  !*'  And,  leaning  back  in 
the  chaise,  Roland  refhsed  ftirther  con- 
versation, and,  as  the  night  advanced^ 
seemed  to  sleep.  I  took  pihr  on  his 
fatigue,  and  devoured  my  heart  in 
silence.  At  each  stage  we  heard  of 
the  party  of  which  we  were  in  pursuit. 
At  the  first  stase  or  two  we  were  less 
than  an  hour  b^nd ;  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  we  lost  ground,  despite  the 
most  lavish  liberality  to  the  postboys. 
I  supposed,  at  length,  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  chan^g,  at  each  re- 
lay, the  chaise  as  well  as  the  horses, 
was  the  cause  of  our  comparative 
slowness ;  and,  on  saying  this  to  Ro- 
land, as  we  were  chang^g  horses, 
somewhere  about  midnight,  he  at  once 
called  up  the  master  of  the  inn,  and 
gave  him  his  own  price  for  permission 
to  retain  the  chaise  tOl  the  journey's 
end.  This  was  so  unlike  Roland's  ordi- 
nary thrift,  whether  dealing  with  my 
money  or  his  own — so  unjustified  by 
the  fortune  of  either— that  I  could 
not  help  muttering  something  in  apo- 
logy. 

^^  Can  yon  guess  why  I  was  a 
miser?"  sidd  Roland,  calmly. 

^^Amiser!— anythingbutthat!  Only 
prudent — ^military  men  often  are  so." 

**  I  was  a  miser,"  repeated  the  Cap- 
tain, with  emphasis.  **  I  began  the 
habit  first  when  my  son  was  but  a 
child.  I  thought  him  high-spirited,  and 
with  a  taste  for  extrayagance.  *  Well,' 
said  I  to  myself,  *  I  will  save  for  him ; 
boys  will  be  boys.'  Then,  afterwards, 
when  he  was  no  more  a  child,  (at  least 
he  began  to  have  the  vices  of  a  man  I)  I 
said  to  myself,  ^  Patience,  he  may  re- 
form still ;  if  not,  I  will  save  money 
that  I  may  have  power  over  his  self- 
interest,  since  I  have  none  over  his 
heart.  I  will  bribe  him  into  honour  !* 
And  then — ^and  then — Grod  saw  that 
I  was  very  proud,  and  I  was  punished. 
Tell  them  to  drive  faster— faster — 
why,  this  is  a  sndl's  pace !" 

All  that  night,  all  the  next  day,  till 
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towards  the  ercning,  we  porsaed  our 
joumej,  without  pause,  or  other  food 
than  a  oust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
wine.  Bat  we  now  picked  up  the 
groand  we  had  lost,  and  gained  npon 
the  carriage.  The  night  had  closed 
in  when  we  arrived  at  the  stage  at 

which  the   route  to  Lord  N 's 

branched  from  the  direct  north  road. 
And  here,  making  our  usual  inquiry, 
my  worst  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
The  carriage  we  pursued  had  changed 
hones  an  hour  before,  but  had  not 
taken  the  way  to  Lord  N ^'s ; — con- 
taining the  direct  road  into  Scotland. 
The  people  of  the  inn  had  not  seen 
the  lady  in  the  carriage,  for  it  was 
already  dark,  but  the  man-senrant, 
(whose  livery  they  described)  had 
ordered  the  horses. 

The  last  hope  that,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, no  treachery  had  boon  de- 
:«igned,  here  vanished.  The  Captain, 
at  first,  seemed  more  dismayed  than 
myself,  but  he  recovered  more  quickly. 
**  We  will  continue  the  journey  on 
horseback,"  he  said ;  and  hurried  to 
the  8tiU>les.  All  objections  vanished 
at  the  sight  of  his  gold.  In  five 
minutes  we  were  in  the  saddle,  with 
a  postilion,  also  mounted,  to  accom- 
l»any  us.  AVe  did  the  next  stage  in 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time 
which  we  should  have  occupied  in 
onr  former  mode  of  travel — indeed,  I 
found  it  hard  to  keep  pace  with  Ro- 
land. AVe  rcmoanted ;  we  were  only 
twenty-five  minutes  behind  the  car- 
rLige.  We  felt  confident  that  wo 
should  overtake  it  before  it  could 
reach  the  next  town — the  moon  was 
np— we  could  see  far  before  us — we 
rode  at  full  npccd.  Milestone  after 
milestone  glided  by,  the  carriage  was 
not  visible.  We  arrived  at  the  post- 
to#ii,  or  rather  village  ;  it  contained 
but  one  poiting-honse.  We  were  long 
in  knocking  up  the  ostlers — no  cai*- 
riage  had  arrived  just  before  us ;  no 
carriage  had  passed  the  place  since 
noon. 

W^hat  mystery  was  this  V 

**Uack,  back,  boy!"  said  Koland, 
with  a  soldier*s  quick  wit,  and  spurring 
his  jaded  horse  ffom  the  yard.  ^^  They 
will  have  taken  a  cross-road  or  by- 
lane.  We  shall  track  them  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses  or  the  print  of  the 
wheels." 

i)nx  postilion  grumbled,  and  i)ointed 
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to  the  panting  sides  of  onr  horses. 
For  answer,  Roland  opened  his 
hand—full  of  gold.  Away  we  went 
back  through  the  dull  sleeping  vil- 
lage, back  into  the  broad  moonlit 
thoroughfare.  We  came  to  a  cross- 
road to  the  right,  but  the  track  we 
pursued  still  led  us  straight  on.  We  had 
measured  back  nearly  half  the  way  to 
the  post-town  at  which  we  had  last 
changed,  when,  lo !  there  emerged 
from  a  by-lane  two  postilions  and 
their  horses. 

At  that  sight  our  companion,  shout- 
ing loud,  pushed  on  before  us  and 
hailed  his  fellows.  A  few  words  gave 
us  the  information  we  sought.  A 
wheel  had  come  off  the  carriage  just 
by  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  young 
lady  and  her  servants  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  small  inn  not  many  yards  down 
the  lane.  The  man-servant  had  dis- 
missed the  post-boys  after  they  had 
baited  their  horses,  saying  they  were 
to  come  again  in  the  morning,  and 
bring  a  blacksmith  to  repair  the  wheel. 

"  How  came  the  wheel  off?"  asked 
Roland  sternly. 

"Why,  sir,  the  linch-pln  was  all 
rotted  away,  I  suppose,  and  came 
out." 

"  Did  the  servant  get  off  the  dickey 
after  you  set  out,  and  before  the  acci- 
dent happened  ?" 

"  Why,  yes.  He  said  the  wheels 
were  catching  fire,  that  they  had  not 
the  patent  axles,  and  he  had  forgot  to 
have  them  oiled." 

"  And  he  looked  at  the  wheels,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  linch-pincli 
came  out  ?— Eh  ?" 

"Anon,  sir!"  said  the  postboy, 
staring ;  "  why,  and  indeed  so  it  was !" 

"  Come  on,  Pisistratus,  wo  are  in 
time  ;  but  pray  God — pray  God — 
that — "  the  Captain  dashed  his  spur 
into  the  horse^s  sides,  and  the  rest  of 
his  words  was  lost  to  me. 

A  few  yards  back  from  the  cause- 
way, a  broad  patch  of  green  before  it, 
stood  the  inn — a  sullen,  old-fashioned 
building  of  cold  gray  stone,  looking 
livid  in  the  moonlight,  with  black  firs 
at  one  side,  throwing  over  half  of  it  a 
dismal  shadow.  So  solitary!  not  a 
house,  not  a  hut  near  it.  If  they  who 
kept  the  inn  were  such  that  villany 
might  reckon  on  their  connivance,  and 
innocence  despair  of  their  aid — there 
was  no  neighbourhood  to  alarm — no 
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rcfhge  at  hand.  The  spot  wis  well 
diosen. 

l^e  doors  of  the  inn  were  closed  ; 
there  was  a  light  in  the  room  below ; 
but  the  outside  shatters  were  drawn 
over  the  windows  on  the  first  floor.  My 
uncle  paused  a  moment,  and  said  to 
the  postilion— 

**  Do  you  know  the  back  way  to 
the  premises  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  does*nt  often  come 
by  this  way,  and  they  be  new  folks 
that  have  taken  the  house — ^and  I 
hear  it  don't  prosper  over-much." 

'^  Knock  at  the  door— we  will  stand 
a  little  aside  while  you  do  so.  If  any 
one  ask  what  you  want — merely 
say  you  would  speak  to  the  servant — 
that  you  have  found  a  purse ; — ^here, 
hold  up  mine." 

BoUuid  and  I  had  dismounted,  and 
my  unde  drew  me  dose  to  the  wall 
by  the  door.  Observing  that  my  im- 
patience ill  submitted  to  what  seemed 
to  me  idle  preliminaries, 

'"Hist!"  whispered  he ;  '*  if  there  be 
anything  to  conceal  within,  they  will 
not  answer  the  door  till  some  one  has 
reconnoitred:  were  they  to  see  us, 
they  would  refase  to  open.  But  see- 
ing only  the  postboy,  whom  they  will 
suppose  at  first  to  be  one  of  those  who 
brought  the  carriage— they  will  have 
no  suspicion.  Be  ready  to  rush  in  tiie 
moment  the  door  is  unbaired. 

Mv  uncle's  veteran  experience  did 
not  deoeive  him.  There  was  a  long 
silence  before  any  reply  was  made  to  tiie 
postboy's  summons ;  the  light  passed 
to  and  fix)  rapidly  across  tl^  window, 
as  if  persons  were  moving  widiin. 
Roland  made  sign  to  the  postboy  to 
knock  again ;  he  did  so  twice-^thrice 
— and  at  last,  firom  an  attic- window 
in  the  roof,  a  head  obtruded,  and  a 
voice  cried,  "  Who  are  you  ? — ^what  do 
you  want?" 

"  I'm  the  postboy  at  the  Red  Lion ; 
I  want  to  see  the  servant  with  the 
brown  carriage;  I  have  found  this 
purse!" 

"  Oh,  tiiat's  all— wait  a  bit." 

Hie  head  disappeared;  we  crept 
along  under  the  projecting  eaves  of 
the  house ;  we  heard  the  bar  l^ed 
firom  the  door ;  the  door  itself  can* 
tiously  opened;  one  spring  and  I 
stood  within,  and  set  my  back  to  the 
door  to  admit  Roland. 

"Ho,  lielp!-^eve8.«— helpr  cried 


a  loud  voice,  and  I  felt  a  hand  gripe 
at  my  tluroat.  I  struck  at  random  in 
the  dark,  and  with  effect,  for  my 
blow  was  followed  by  a  groan  and  a 
curse. 

Roland,  meanwhile,  had  detected 
a  ray  tiirough  the  chinks  of  a  door  in 
the  hall,  and,  guided  by  it,  found  his 
way  into  the  room  at  the  window  of 
which  we  had  seen  the  ligSt  pass  and 
go,  while  without.  As  he  threw  the 
door  open,  I  bounded  after  him  ;  and 
saw  in  a  kind  of  parlour,  two  females — 
the  one  a  stranger,  no  doubt  the  hostess, 
the  other  the  treacherous  abigeul. 
Hieir  faces  evinced  their  terror. 

"  Woman,"  I  said,  seizing  the  last, 
"where  is  Miss  Trevanion?"  In- 
stead of  replying,  the  woman  set  up 
a  loud  shriek.  Another  light  now 
gleamed  from  the  staircase,  which 
immediatdy  faced  the  door,  and  I 
heard  a  voice  that  I  recognised  as* 
Peacock's,  cry  out,  "  Who's  there?— 
what's  the  matter?" 

I  made  a  rush  at  the  stain.  A  bur- 
ley  form  (that  of  the  landlord,  who 
had  recovered  finom  my  blow)  ob- 
structed my  way  fi>r  a  moment,  to 
measure  its  lengtn  on  tlie  floor  at  the 
next.  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Peacock  recognised  me;  recmled,  and 
extinguished  the  light.  Oatiis,  cries, 
and  shrieks,  now  resounded  tiirough 
the  daric.  Amidst  them  all,  I  sud- 
denly heard  a  voice  exdaim,  "  Here, 
herel — help!"  It  was  the  voice  of 
Fanny.  I  made  my  way  to  the  right, 
whence  the  voice  came,  and  received  a 
violent  blow.  Fortunately,  it  fell  on 
the  arm  which  I  extended,  as  men  do 
who  feel  thehr  way  through  the  daric. 
It  was  not  the  right  arm,  and  I  seized 
and  dosed  on  my  assailant.  Roland 
BOW  came  up,  a  candle  in  his  h%nd ; 
and  at  that  sight  my  antagonist,  who 
was  no  other  than  Peacot^,  slipped 
finom  me,  and  made  a  rush  at  the 
stairs.  But  <^e  Captain  caught  him 
with  his  grasp  of  iron.  Fearing  nothing 
for  Roland  in  a  contest  with  any  sinde 
foe,  and  all  my  thoughts  bent  on  we 
rescue  of  her  whose  voice  again  broke 
on  my  ear,  I  had  already  (before  the 
light  of  the  candle  whidi  Roland  held 
went  out  in  the  stnigs^e  between  him- 
self and  Peacock)  caught  sight  of  a  door 
at  tiie  end  of  tiie  passage^  and  thrown 
myself  agamst  it :  it  was  locked,  but 
it  shook  and  groaned  to  my  pressure. 
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**Hold  back,  whoever  you  are  I" 
cried  a  voice  from  the  room  within, 
far  different  from  that  wail  of  distress 
which  had  guided  my  steps.  '^  Hold 
back,  at  the  peril  of  your  lite  !^^ 

The  voice,  the  threat,  redoubled  my 
strength ;  the  door  flew  from  its  fast- 
enings. I  stood  in  the  room.  I  saw 
Fanny  at  my  feet,  clasping  my  hands ; 
then,  raising  herself,  she  hung  on  my 
shoulder  and  murmured,  "  Saved !" 
Opposite  to  me,  his  face  deformed  by 
passion,  his  eyes  literally  blazing 
with  savage  Are,  his  nostrils  dis- 
tended, his  lips  apart,  stood  the  man 
I  have  called  fYancis  Vivian. 

"Fanny — Miss  Trevanion — what 
outrage— what  villany  is  this  ?  You 
have  not  met  this  man  at  your  free 
dioice, — oh  speak!"  Vivian  sprang 
forward. 

"Question  no  one  but  me.  Un- 
hand that  lady, — she  is  my  betrothed 
-*^all  be  my  wife.^* 

"  No,  no,  no,— don't  believe  him," 
cried  Fanny ;  "  I  have  been  betrayed 
by  my  own  servants — brought  here, 
I  know  not  how  I  I  heard  my  father 
was  ill ;  I  was  on  my  way  to  him : 
that  man  met  me  here,  and  dared 
to**— 

"  Miss  Trevanion— yes,  I  dared  to 
say  I  loved  you." 

"  Protect  me  from  him! — you  will 
protect  me  from  him  1 " 

"  No,  madam ! "  said  a  voice  behind 
me,  in  a  deep  tone,  "  it  is  I  who 
claim  the  right  to  protect  you  frx>m 
that  man;  it  is  I  who  now  draw 
around  yon  the  arm  of  one  sacred, 
even  to  him ;  it  is  I  who,  from  this 
spot,  lannch  upon  his  head— a  father's 
corse.  Violator  of  the  hearth!  Baffled 
ravisher  I — go  thy  way  to  the  doom 
which  thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself. 
God  will  be  merciful  to  me  yet,  and 
give  me  a  grave  before  thy  course  find 
its  dose  in  the  hulks — or  at  the  gal- 
lows!" 

K  sickness  came  over  me — a  terror 
froze  my  veins — I  reeled  back,  and 
leant  for  support  against  the  wall. 
Roland  had  passed  his  arm  round 
Fumy,  and  she,  frail  and  trembling, 
dung  to  his  broad  heart,  looking 
fbarrally  up  to  his  fwd.  And  never 
In  that  fruie,  ploughed  by  deep  emo- 
tlmis,  and  dan  with  unutterable  sor- 
rows, had  I  seen  an  expression  so 
grasd  in  its  wrath,  so  sublime  hi  its 


despair.  Following  the  direction  of 
his  eye,  stem  and  fixed  as  tlie  look  of 
one  who  prophesies  a  destiny,  and  de- 
nounces a  doom,  I  shivered  as  I 
gazed  upon  the  son.  His  whole 
frame  seemed  collapsed  and  shrink- 
ing, as  if  already  withered  by  the 
curse :  a  ghastly  whiteness  overspread 
the  cheek,  usually  glowing  with  the 
dark  bloom  of  Oriental  youth;  the 
knees  knocked  together;  and,  at  last, 
with  a  faint  exclamation  of  pain,  like 
the  cry  of  one  who  receives  a  death- 
blow, he  bowed  his  face  over  his 
clasped  hands,  and  so  remained — 
still,  but  cowering. 

Instinctively  I  advanced  and  placed 
myself  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  murmuring,  "  Spare  him;  see, 
his  own  heart  crushes  him  down.'' 
Then  stealing  towards  the  son,  I  whis- 
pered, "  Go,  go;  the  crime  was  not 
committed,  the  curse  can  be  recalled." 
But  my  words  touched  a  wrong  chord 
in  that  dark  and  rebellious  nature. 
The  young  man  withdrew  his  hands 
hastily  from  his  face,  and  reared  his 
front  m  passionate  defiance. 

Waving  me  aside,  he  cried, 
"  Away !  I  acknowledge  no  authority 
over  my  actions  and  my  fate ;  I  al- 
low no  mediator  between  this  lady 
and  myself.  Sir,"  he  continued,  gaz- 
ing gloomily  on  his  father — "  sir,  you 
forget  our  compact.  Our  ties  were 
severed,  your  power  over  me  an- 
nulled ;  I  resigned  the  name  you  bear ; 
to  you  I  was,  and  am  stiU,  as  the  dead. 
I  deny  your  right  to  step  between  me 
and  the  object  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

"  Oh ! "  (and  here  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands  towards  Fanny) — "  oh !  Miss 
Trevanion,  do  not  refase  me  one 
prayer,  however  you  condemn  me. 
Let  me  see  you  alone  but  for  one 
moment;  let  me  but  prove  to  you 
that,  guilty  as  I  may  have  been,  it  was 
not  from  the  base  motives  you  will 
hear  imputed  to  me — ^that  it  was  not 
the  heiress  I  sought  to  decoy,  it  was 
the  woman  I  sought  to  win;  oh! 
hear  me" — 

"  No,  no,"  murmured  Fanny,  cling- 
ing closer  to  Roland,  "  do  not  leave 
me.  If,  as  it  seems,  he  is  your  son,  I 
forgive  him ;  but  let  him  go — ^I  shud- 
der at  his  very  voice ! " 

"  Would  you  have  me,  indeed,  an- 
nihilate the  very  memory  of  the  bond 
between  us  ?  "  said  Roland,  in  a  hollow 
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voice;  "would  you  have  me  see  in 
you  only  the  vile  thief,  the  lawless 
felon, — deliver  you  up  to  justice,  or 
strike  you  to  my  feet.  Let  the  me- 
mory still  save  you,  and  begone!" 

Again  I  caught  hold  of  the  guilty  son, 
and  again  he  broke  from  my  grasp. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  folding  his  arms  de- 
liberately on  his  breast,  "it  is  for  me  to 
command  in  this  house :  all  who  are 
within  it  must  submit  to  my  orders. 
You,  sir,  who  hold  reputation,  name, 
and  honour  at  so  high  a  price,  how  can 
you  fail  to  see  that  you  would  rob  them 
from  the  lady  whom  you  would  protect 
from  the  insult  of  my  affection  ?  How 
would  the  world  receive  the  tale  of  your 
rescue  of  Miss  Trevanion?  how  believe 
that^Oh  pardon  me,  madam, — Miss 
Trevanion — Fanny — pardon  me — I 
am  mad ;  only  hear  me — alone — alone 
— and  then  if  you  too  say  *  Begone,'  I 
submit  without  a  murmur;  I  allow 
no  arbiter  but  you." 

But  Fanny  still  clung  closer,  and 
closer  still,  to  Roland.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  heard  voices  and  the  trampling 
of  feet  below,  and  supposing  that 
the  accomplices  in  this  villany  were 
mustering  courage,  perhaps,  to  mount 
to  the  assistance  of  their  employer,  I 
lost  all  the  compassion  that  had 
hitherto  softened  my  horror  of  the 
young  man's  criine,  and  all  the  awe 
with  which  that  confession  had  been 
attended.  I  therefore,  this  time, 
seized  the  false  Vivian  with  a  gripe 
that  he  could  no  longer  shake  off,  and 
said  sternly — 

"  Beware  how  you  aggravate  your 
offence.  If  strife  ensues,  it  will  not  be 
between  father  and  son,  and — " 

Fanny  sprang  forward.  "Do  not 
provoke  this  bad,  dangerous  man.  I 
fear  him  not.  Sir,  I  will  hear  you, 
and  alone." 

"Never!"  cried  I  and  Roland  sim- 
ultaneously. 

Vivian  turned  his  look  fiercely  to 
me,  and  with  a  sullen  bitterness  to 
his  father,  and  then,  as  if  I'esiguing 
his  former  prayer,  he  said — "  Well 
then,  be  it  so ;  even  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  judge  me  so  severely,  I 
will  speak  at  least."  Ho  paused,  and, 
throwing  into  his  voice  a  passion 
that,  had  the  repugnance  at  his  guilt 
been  less,  would  not  have  been  with- 
out pathos,  he  continued  to  address 
Fanny:  "I  own  that,  when  I  first 


saw  you,  I  might  have  thought  of  love, 
as  the  poor  and  ambitions  think  of 
the  way  to  wealth  and  power.  Those 
thoughts  vanished,  and  nothing  re- 
mained in  my  heart  but  love  and  mad- 
ness. I  was  as  a  man  in  a  delirium 
when  I  planned  this  snare.  I  knew 
but  one  object — saw  but  one  heavenly 
vision.  Oh,  mine — ^mine  at  least  in 
that  vision — are  you  indeed  lost  to 
me  for  ever!" 

There  was  that  in  this  man's  tone 
and  manner  which,  whether  arising 
from  accomplished  hypocrisy  or  actual 
if  perverted  feeling,  would,  I  thought, 
find  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart  of  a 
woman  who,  however  wi'ongod,  had 
once  loved  him ;  and,  with  a  cold 
misgiving,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  Miss 
Trevanion.  Her  look,  as  she  turned 
with  a  visible  tremor,  suddenly  met 
mine,  and  I  believe  that  she  dis- 
cerned my  doubt ;  for  after  suffering 
her  eyes  to  rest  on  my  own,  with 
something  of  mournful  reproach,  her 
lips  curved  as  with  the  pride  of  her 
mother,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  saw  anger  on  her  brow. 

"  It  is  well,  sur,  that  you  have  thus 
spoken  to  me  in  the  presence  of  others, 
for  in  their  presence  I  call  upon  you 
to  say,  by  that  honour  which  the  son 
of  this  gentleman  may  for  a  while  for- 
get, but  cannot  wholly  forfeit, — I  call 
upon  you  to  say,  whether  by  deed, 
word,  or  sign,  I,  Frances  Trevanion, 
ever  gave  you  cause  to  believe  that  I 
returned  the  feeling  you  say  you 
entertained  for  me,  or  encouraged  you 
to  dare  this  attempt  to  place  me  in 
your  power." 

"No!"  cried  Vivian  readily,  but 
•with  a  writhing  lip— "no;  but  where 
I  loved  so  deeply,  periled  all  my  for- 
tune for  one  fair  and  firee  occasion  to 
tell  you  so  alone,  I  would  not  think 
that  such  love  coold  meet  only  loath- 
ing and  disdain.  Wh%t ! — has  nature 
shaped  me  so  unkindly,  that  where  I 
love  no  love  can  reply  ?  What! — has 
the  accident  of  birth  shut  me  out  from 
the  right  to  woo  and  mate  with  the 
highborn?  For  the  last,  at  least, 
that  gentleman  in  justice  should  tell 
you,  since  it  has  been  his  care  to 
instil  the  haughty  lesson  into  me,  that 
my  lineage  is  one  that  befits  lofty 
hopes,  and  warrants  fearless  ambi- 
tion. My  hopes,  my  ambition — they 
were  you!    Oh,  Miss  Trevanion,  it 
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is  trae  that  to  win  you  I  would 
have  Inrayed  the  world^s  laws,  defied 
erery  foe,  save  him  who  now  rises 
before  me.  Yet,  believe  me,  believe 
me,  had  I  won  what  I  dared  to  aspire 
to,  yon  wonld  not  have  been  dis- 
meed  by  your  choice;  and  the  name, 
for  which  I  thank  not  my  father, 
aboold  not  have  been  despised  by  the 
woman  who  pardoned  my  presumption, 
— ^nor  by  the  man  who  now  tramples 
•D  my  anguish,  and  curses  me  in  my 
desc^ation.** 

Not  by  a  word  had  Roland  sought 
to  interrupt  his  son — nay,  by  a  feverish 
excitement,  which  my  heart  understood 
in  its  secret  sympathy,  he  had  seemed 
eagerly  to  court  every  syllable  that 
coold  extenuate  the  darkness  of  the 
offence,  or  eyen  imply  some  less  sordid 
motive  for  the  baseness  of  the  means. 
Bat  as  the  son  now  closed  with  the 
words  of  unjust  reproach,  and  the 
aooenta  of  fierce  despair; — closed  a 
defence  that  showed  in  its  false  pride, 
and  its  perverted  eloquence,  so  utter 
a  blindness  to  every  principle  of  that 
bonour  which  had  been  the  father^s  idol, 
Bdand  placed  his  hand  before  the  eyes 
that  be  had  previously,  as  if  spell- 
bound, fixed  on  the  hardened  offender, 
and  once  more  drawing  Fanny  towai'ds 
bim,  said — 

^*  His  breath  pollutes  the  air  that 
innocence  and  honesty  should  breath. 
He  says  *  All  in  this  house  are  at  his 
command,' — why  do  we  stay? — let  us 
go.**  He  turned  towards  the  door, 
and  Fanny  with  him. 

Meanwhile  the  louder  sounds  below 
bad  been  silenced  for  some  moments, 
but  I  heard  a  step  in  the  hall. 
Vivian  started,  and  placed  himself 
before  us. 

^^  No,  no,  you  cannot  leave  me  thus. 
Miss  Trevanion.  I  resign  you — be  it 
so;  I  do  not  even  ask  for  pardon. 
But  to  leave  this  house  thus,  without 
carriage,  without  attendants,  without 
explanation ! — the  blame  falls  on  me — 
it  shall  do  so.  But  at  least  vouchsafe 
me  the  right  to  repair  what  I  yet  can 
repair-of  the  wrong,  to  protect  all  that 
is  left  to  me — ^your  name.^^ 

As  he  spoke,  he  did  not  perceive  (for 
be  was  facing  us,  and  with  his  back 
to  the  door,)  that  a  new  actor  bad 
noiselessly  entered  on  the  scene,  and, 
pausing  by  the  threshold,  heard  his 
iast  words. 


"The  name  of  Miss  Trevanion,  sir — 
and  from  what?  "  asked  the  newcomer, 
as  he  advanced  and  surveyed  Vivian 
with  a  look  that,  but  for  its  quiet, 
would  have  seemed  disdain. 

"  Lord  Castleton ! "  exclaimed 
Fanny,  lifting  up  the  face  she  had 
buried  in  her  hands. 

Vivian  recoiled  in  dismay,  and 
gnashed  his  teeth. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  marquis,  '*  I  await 
your  reply ;  for  not  even  you,  in  my 
presence,  shall  imply  that  one  re- 
proach can  be  attached  to  the  name 
of  that  lady." 

"Oh,  moderate  your  tone  to  me,  my 
Lord  Castleton!  "cried  Vivian:  "inyou 
at  least  there  is  one  man  I  am  not  for- 
bidden to  brave  and  defy.  It  was  to 
save  that  lady  from  the  cold  ambition 
of  her  parentS'it  was  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  to 
one  whose  sole  merits  are  his  wealth 
and  his  titles — it  was  this  that  im- 
pelled me  to  the  crime  I  have  com- 
mitted, this  that  hurried  me  on  to  risk 
all  for  one  hour,  when  youth  at  least 
could  plead  its  cau^  to  youth;  and 
this  gives  me  now  the  power  to  say 
that  it  does  rest  with  me  to  protect 
the  name  of  the  lady,  whom  your 
very  servility  to  that  world  which  you 
have  made  your  idol  forbids  you  to 
claim  from  the  heartless  ambition  that 
would  sacrifice  the  daughter  to  the 
vanity  of  the  parents.  Ha  I  the  future 
Marchioness  of  Castleton  on  her  way 
to  Scotland  with  a  penny  less  adven- 
turer I  Hal  if  my  lips  are  sealed, 
who  but  I  can  seal  the  lips  of  those 
below  in  my  secret?  The  secret  shall 
be  kept,  but  on  this  condition — ^vou 
shall  not  triumph  where  I  have  failed; 
I  may  lose  what  I  adored,  but  I  do 
not  resign  it  to  another.  Ha  I  have  I 
foiled  you,  my  Lord  Castleton? — ha, 
ha!" 

"  No,  sir ;  and  I  almost  forgive 
you  the  villany  you  have  not  effected, 
for  informing  me,  for  the  first  time, 
that,  had  I  presumed  to  address 
Miss  Trevanion,  her  parents  at  least 
would  have  pardoned  the  presump- 
tion. Trouble  not  yourself  as  to 
what  your  accomplices  may  say. 
They  have  already  confessed  their 
infamy  and  your  own.  Out  of  my 
path,  sir!" 

Then,  with  the  benign  look  of  a 
father,  and  the  lofty  grace  of  a  prince, 
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Lord  Casllekm  adytnced  to  Fanny. 
Looking  ronnd  with  a  shudder,  she 
hastily  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and,  by 
so  dk>ing,  periiaps  prevented  some  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  Vivian,  whoee 
heaving  breast,  and  eye  Moodshot, 
and  stiU  unqnailing,  showed  how  little 
even  shame  had  snbdned  his  fiercer 
passions.  But  he  made  no  offer  to 
detain  them,  and  his  tongae  seemed 
to  cleave  to  his  lips.  Now,  as  Fanny 
moved  to  the  door,  she  passed  Roland, 
who  stood  motionless  and  with  vacant 
looks,  like  an  image  of  stone ;  and  with 
a  beautifal  tenderness,  for  which 
(even  at  this  distant  date,  recalling 
it)  I  say,  *^  God  reqnite  thee,  Fannj,*^ 
she  laid  her  other  hand  on  Roland's  arm, 
and  said,  ^^  Come  too ;  ifom  arm  still  I'* 

Bnt  Roland's  limbs  trembled,  and 
refhsed  to  stir ;  his  head,  relaxing, 
drooped  on  his  breast,  his  eyes  closed. 
Even  Lord  Castlcton  was  so  struck 
(though  unable  to  guess  the  true  and 
terrible  cause  of  his  dejection)  that 
he  forgot  his  desire  to  hasten  from  the 
spot,  and  cried  with  all  his  kindliness 
of  heart,  ^^You  "are  ill — you  faint; 
give  him  your  arm,  Pisistratus.'* 

^*It  is  nothing,''  said  Roland  feebly, 
as  he  leant  l^vily  on  my  arm, 
while  I  turned  back  my  head  with  ail 
the  bitterness  of  that  reproach  which 
filled  my  heart,  speaking  in  the' eyes 
that  sought  him  whose  place  should  have 
been  where  mine  now  was.  And,  oh ! — 
thank  heaven,  thank  heaven ! — the  look 
was  not  in  vain.  In  the  same  moment 
the  son  was  al  the  father's  knees. 

"  Oh,  pardon  —  pardon !  Wretch, 
lost  wretch  though  I  be,  I  bow  my  head 
to  the  curse.  Let  it  fall — but  on  me,  and 
onmeonly — not  on  your  own  heart  too.'* 

Fanny  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  out, 
"  Forgive  him,  as  I  do." 

Roland  did  not  heed  her. 

^^  He  thinks  that  the  heart  was  not 
shattered  before  the  curse  could  come/* 
he  said,  in  a  voice  so  weak  as  to  be 
scarcely  audible.  Then,  raismg  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  his  lips  moved  as  if  he 
prayed  inly.  Pausing,  he  stretched 
his  hands  over  his  sod*s  head,  and 
averting  his  fiice,  said,  '^  I  revoke  the 


curse.  Fray  to  thy  God  for  par- 
don." 

Perhaps  not  daring  to  trust  himself 
further,  he  then  made  a  violent  effort, 
and  hurried  fix>m  the  room. 

We  followed  sileantly.  Wlien  we 
gained  the  end  of  the  passage,  the 
door  of  the  room  we  had  left,  closed 
with  a  suUen  jar.   , 

As  the  sound  smote  on  my  ear, 
with  it  came  so  terrible  a  sense  of  the 
solitude  upon  which  that  door  had 
closed — so  keen  and  quick  an  appre- 
hension of  some  fearful  impulse,  sug- 
gested by  passions  so  fierce,  to  a  con- 
dition so  forlorn— -Uiat  instinctively 
I  stopped,  and  then  hurried  back 
to  the  chamber.  The  lock  of  the 
door  having  been  previoudy  forced, 
there  was  no  barrier  to  oppose  my 
entrance.  I  advanced,  and  beheki  a 
spectacle  of  such  agony,  as  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  looked 
on  the  grief  which  takes  no  fortitude 
from  reason,  no  consolation  from  con- 
science^ the  grief  which  tells  us  what 
would  be  the  earth  were  man  aban- 
doned to  his  passions,  and  the  chance 
of  the  atheist  reigned  alone  in  the 
merciless  heavens.  Pride  humbled  to 
the  dust ;  ambition  shivered  into  frag- 
ments ;  love  (or  the  passioQ  mistaken 
for  it)  blasted  into  ashes ;  life,  at  the 
first  onset;  bereaved  of  its  holiest  ties, 
forsaken  by  its  truest  guide;  shame 
that  writhed  for  revenge,  and  re- 
morse that  knew  not  prayer — all,  all 
blended,  yet  distinct,  were  in  that 
awful  spectacle  of  the  guilty  son. 

And  I  had  told  but  twenty  years, 
and  my  heart  had  been  mellowed  in 
the  tender  sunshine  of  a  happy  home, 
and  1  had  loved  this  boy  as  a  stranger, 
and,  lo — he  was  Roland's  son  I  I  for- 
got all  eLse,  looking  upon  that  anguish ; 
and  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  by 
the  form  that  writhed  thane,  and,  fold- 
ing my  arms  round  the  breast  which  in 
vain  repelled  me,  I  whispered,  ^^  Com- 
fort— comfort — life  is  long.  You  shall 
redeem  the  past,  you  shall  efiace 
the  stain,  and  vonr  father  shall  biesa 
vou  vet  I" 
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I  could  not  stay  lonff  with  my  un- 
happy consuif  bnt  still  I  staid  long 
enougk  to  make  me  think  it  probable 
tkat  Lord  Caatleton's  carriage  would 
luiTe  kft  the  inn:  and  when,  as  I 
passed  the  hall,  I  saw  it  standing  before 
the  <^>en  door,  I  was  seized  with  fear 
for  Boland  ;  his  emotions  might  have 
ended  in  some  physical  attack.  Nor 
were  those  fears  without  foundation. 
I  loimd  Fanny  kneeling  beside  the 
old  soldier  in  the  pariour  where  we 
bad  seen  the  two  women,  and  bathing 
his  temples,  while  Lord  Castleton 
was  bmding  his  arm ;  and  the  mar- 
quis's foyourite  yalet,  who,  amongst 
his  other  gifts,  was  something  of  a 
smgeon,  was  wiping  the  blade  of  the 
peiJuiife  that  had  served  instead  of  a 
lancet.  Lord  Castleton  nodded  to  me, 
^^jOon't  be  nneasy — a  little  fainting  fit 
— 'We  haye  bled  him.  He  is  safe  now 
— see,  he  is  recovering." 
Bdand's  eyes,  as  they  opened,  turn- 
ed to  me  with  an  anxious,  inquiring 
look.  I  smiled  upon  him  as  I  kissed 
his  forehead,  and  could,  with  a  si^e 
conscience,  whisper  words  which 
neither  father  nor  Christian  could  re- 
fuse to  receive  as  comfort. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  had  left 
the  house.  As  Lord  Castleton's  car- 
riage only  held  two,  the  marquis, 
having  assisted  Miss  Trevanion  and 
Roland  to  enter,  quietly  mounted  the 
seat  behind,  and  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  come  by  his  side,  for  there  was 
room  Ua  both.  (His  servant  had 
taken  one  of  the  horses  tliat  had 
brooght  thither  Roland  and  myself, 
and  already  gone  on  before.)  No 
conversation  took  place  between  us 
then.  Lord  Castleton  seemed  pro- 
foundly aflfected,  and  I  had  no  words 
at  my  command. 

When  we  reached  the  inn  at  which 
Lofd  Castleton  had  changed  horses, 
about  six  miles  distant,  the  marquis 
insisted  on  Fanny^s  taking  some  rest 
for  a  few  hours,  for  indeed  she  was 
thoroughly  worn  out. 

I  attended  my  uncle  to  bis  room, 
but  he  only  answered  my  assurances 
of  his  son's  repentance  with  a  pressure 
of  the  band,  and  then,  gliding  from  me, 
went  into  the  furthest  recess  of  the 
room,  and  there  knelt  down.    When 


he  rose,  he  was  passive  and  tractable 
as  a  child.  He  suffered  me  to  assist 
him  to  undress;  and  when  he  had  lain 
down  on  the  bed,  he  turned  his  face 
quietly  from  the  light,  and,  after  a 
few  heavy  sighs,  sleep  seemed  merci- 
fully to  steal  upon  him.  I  listened  to 
his  breathing  till  it  grew  low  and 
regular,  and  then  descended  to  the 
sitting-room  in  which  I  had  left  Lord 
Castleton,  for  he  had  asked  me  in  a 
whisper  to  seek  him  there. 

I  found  the  marquis  seated  by  the 
fire,  in  a  thoughtftd  and  dejected  atti- 
tude. 

^^  I  am  glad  yon  are  come,"  said  he, 
making  room  for  me  on  the  hearth, 
^^  for  I  assure  you  I  have  not  felt  so 
mournful  for  many  years;  we  have 
much  to  explain  to  each  other.  Will 
yon  begin  ?  they  say  the  sound  of  the 
bell  dissipates  the  thunder-  cloud.  And 
there  is  nothing  like  the  voice  of  a 
frank,  honest  nature  to  dispel  all  the 
^louds  that  come  upon  us  when  wo 
think  of  our  own  faults  and  the  villany 
of  others.  But,  I  beg  you  a  thousand 
pardons— that  young  man,  your  rela- 
tion ! — ^your  brave  uncle's  son !  Is  it 
possible ! " 

My  explanations  to  Lord  Cas- 
tleton were  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect.  The  separation  between 
Roland  and  his  son,  my  ignorance  ot 
its  cause,  my  belief  in  the  death  of  the 
latter,  my  dianoe  acquaintance  with 
the  supposed  Vivian ;  the  interest  I 
took  in  him ;  the  relief  it  was  to 
the  fears  for  his  fate  with  which  he 
inspir^  me,  to  think  he  had  returned 
to  the  home  I  ascribed  to  him ;  and  the 
circumstances  which  had  induced  my 
suspicions,  justified  by  the  result— all 
this  was  soon  hurried  over. 

^^  But,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
marquis,  interrupting  me,  ^^dld  you,  in 
your  friendship  for  one  so  unlike  you, 
even  by  your  own  partial  account, 
never  suspect  that  you  had  stumbled 
upon  your  lost  cousin  ?  " 

'^Such  an  idea  never  could  have 
crossed  me.'' 

And  licre  I  must  obsei*ve,  that 
though  the  reader,  at  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Vivian,  would  divine  the 
secret, — the  penetration  of  a  reader 
is  wholly  difi'erent  from  that  of  the 
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actor  in  events.  That  I  had  chanced 
on  one  of  those  cnrioos  coincidences 
in  the  romance  of  real  life,  which  a 
reader  looks  oot  for  and  expects  in 
following  the  course  of  narratiye,  was 
a  supposition  forbidden  to  me  by  a 
variety  of  causes.  There  was  not 
the  least  family  resemblance  between 
Vivian  and  any  of  his  relations  ;  and, 
someliow  or  other,  in  Roland^  son 
I  had  pictured  to  myself  a  form  and 
a  character  wholly  difTerent  from 
Vivian's.  To  me  it  would  have 
seemed  impossible  that  my  cousin 
could  have  been  so  little  curious 
to  hear  any  of  our  join  t  family  affairs ; 
been  so  unheedful,  or  even  weary,  if 
I  spolce  of  Roland — never,  by  a  word 
or  tone,  have  betrayed  a  sympathy 
with  his  Icindred.  And  my  other  con- 
jecture was  so  probable ! — son  of  the 
Colonel  Vivian  whose  name  he  bore. 
And  that  letter,  with  the  post-mark 
of  *•  Godalming! '  and  my  belief,  too,  in 
my  cousin's  death ;  even  now  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  idea  never 
occurred  to  me. 


the  truth,  when  he  thought  that  I — *' 
Themarqnisstopped,  coloured  slightlv, 
and  then  went  on.  *^  But  no ;  Lady 
EUinor  and  lYevanion,  whatever 
might  have  been  in  their  thoughts, 
would  never  have  so  forgot  their  dig- 
nity asto  take  him,  a  youth — almost  a 
stranger ->nay,  take  any  one  into  their 
confidence  on  such  a  subject." 

^^  It  was  but  by  broken  gasps,  inco- 
herent, disconnected  words,  that  Vi- 
vian,— I  mean  my  cousin, — gave  me 
any  explanation  of  this.  But  Lady 
N— — ,  at  whose  house  he  was  stay- 
ing, appears  to  have  entertained  such 
a  notion,  or  at  least  led  my  cousin  to 
think  so/' 

''  Ah  !  that  is  possible,''  said  I^rd 
Castloton,  with  a  look  of  relief.  **  Lady 

N and  I  were  boy  and  girl 

together ;   we  correspond  ;    she  has 

written  to  me  suggesting  that . 

Ah  !  I  see,  —  an  indiscreet  woman. 
Hum !  this  comes  of  lady  correspon- 
denU !" 

Lord  Castlcton  had  recourse  to  the 


Beaudcsert  mixture ;  and  then,  as  if 
I  paused  from  enumerating  these fpcager  to  change  the  subject,  began  his 


excuses  for  my  dulness,  angry  with 
myself,  for  I  noticed  that  Lord  Castle- 
ton's  fair  brow  darkened ; — and  he  ex- 
claimed, *^  What  deceit  he  must  have 
gone  through  before  he  could  become 
such  a  master  in  the  art !" 

*^  That  is  true,  and  I  cannot  deny 
it,"  said  I.  **  But  his  punishment  now 
is  awful ;  let  us  hope  that  rq>entance 
may  follow  the  chastisement.  And, 
though  certainly  it  must  have  been  his 
own  fault  that  drove  him  from  his 
father's  home  and  guidance,  yet,  so 
driven,  let  us  make  some  allowance 
for  the  influence  of  evil  companionship 
on  one  so  young — for  the  suspicions 
that  the  knowledge  of  evil  produce.*, 
and  turns  into  a  kind  of  false  know- 
ledge of  the  worid.  And  in  this  la«t 
and  wornt  of  all  his  actions  " — 

**  Ah,  how  justify  that !' 

"  Justify  it  !—good  heavens  1  justify 
it! — no.  I  only  say  thif*,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  I  believe  his 
affei'tion  for  Miss  Trevanion  was  for 


own  explanation.  On  receiving  my 
letter,  he  saw  even  more  cause  to 
suspect  a  snare  than  I  had  done,  for 
he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter 
from  Trevanion,  not  mentioning  a 
word  about  his  illness ;  and  on  turning 
to  the  newspaper,  and  seeing  a  para- 
graph headed,  *^  Sudden  and  alarming 
illness  of  Mr  Trevanion,'  the  marquis 
had  suspected  some  party  manoeuvre 
or  unfeeling  hoax,  since  the  mail  that 
had  brought  the  letter  would  have 
travelled  as  quickly  as  any  messenger 
who  had  given  the  information  to  the 
newspaper.  He  had,  however,  im- 
mediatelv  sent  down  to  the  office  of 
the  journal  to  in(|uire  on  what  autho- 
rity the  paragraph  had  been  inserted, 
while  he  despatched  another  messen- 
ger to  St  James's  Square.  The 
reply  from  the  office  was,  that  the 
message  had  been  brought  by  a  servant 
in  Mr  Trevanion's  livery,  but  was  not 
admitted  as*  news  nntil  it  had  been 
ascertained  by  inquiries  at  the  minis- 


hersclf :  so  he  says,  from  the  depth  of    ter*s  house  that  I^y  Kllinor  had  re- 


an  anguish  in  which  the  most  insincere 
of  men  would  cease  to  feign.  But  no 
more  of  this, — she  is  saved,  thank 
Heaven !" 

**  And    you    l)olieve,"    said    l^>rd 
Ca^tleton  musingly,  ^Uhat  he  i«|K)ko 


ceived    the    same  intelligence,    and 
actually  left  town  in  consequence. 

**  I  was  extremely  sorry  for  poor 
l4idy  Ellinor*s  uneasineia,"  said  Lonl 
(.'astleton,  ''  and  extremely  puxzlod, 
but  I  still  thought  there  oonld  be  no 
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real  ground  for  alarm  when  yonr  letter 
reached  roe.  And  when  yon  there 
ttated  yonr  conviction  that  Mr  Gower 
was  mixed  np  in  this  fable,  and  that 
it  concealed  some  snare  npon  Fanny, 
I  saw  the  thing  at  a  glance.    The 

road  to  Lord  N 's,  till  within  the 

last  stage  or  two,  wonld  be  the  road 
to  Scotland.  And  a  hardy  and  un- 
scmpnlons  adventurer,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Trevanion's  servants, 
might  tbuB  entrap  her  to  Scotland 
itsdf,  and  there  work  on  her  fears ; 
or,  if  he  had  hope  in  her  affections, 
win  her  consent  to  a  Scotch  marriage. 
You  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  I 
was  on  the  road  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  as  your  messenger  came  all  the 
way  from  the  city,  and  not  so  quick 
perhaps  as  he  might  have  come ;  and 
then  as  there  was  the  carriage  to  see 
to,  and  the  horses  to  send  for,  I  found 
myself  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
behind  you.  Fortunately,  however, 
I  made  good  ground,  and  should  pro- 
bably have  overtaken  you  half-way, 
bnt  that,  on  passing  between  a  ditch 
and  waggon,  the  carriage  was  upset,  ^ 
and  that  somewhat  delayed  me.  On 
arriving  at  the  town  where  the  road 

branched  off  to  Lord  N %  I  was 

rejoiced  to  learn  you  had  taken  what  I 
was  sure  would  prove  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  finally  I  gained  the  clue  to 
that  villanous  inn  by  the  report  of 
the  postboys  who  had  taken  Miss 
Trevanion^s  carriage  there,  and  met 
Ton  on  the  road.  On  reaching  the  inn, 
1  found  two  fellows  conferring  outside 
the  door.  They  sprang  in  as  we  drove 
up,  but  not  before  my  servant  Summers 
— a  quick  fellow,  you  know,  who  has 
travelled  with  me  from  Norway  to 
Kubia — had  quitted  his  seat,  and  got 
into  the  house,  into  which  I  followed 
him  with  a  step,  yon  dog,  as  active  as 
yoor  own !  Egad  I  I  was  twenty- one 
then !  Two  fellows  had  already  knock- 
ed down  poor  Summers,  and  showed 
plenty  of  fight.  Do  you  know,''  said 
the  marquis,  interrupting  himself  with 
an  air  of  serio-oomichumiliation — ^^do 
yon  know  that  I  actuaOy — no,  you 
never  will  believe  it — mind  'tis  a  secret 
— actually  broke  my  cane  over  one  fel- 
low's shoulders  ? — ^look  1 "  (and  the 
marquis  held  up  the  fragment  of  the 
lamented  weapon.)  *^  And  I  half  sus- 
pect, but  I  can't  say  positively,  that  I 
bad  even  the  necessity  to  demean  my- 


self by  a  blow  with  the  naked  hand — 
clenched  too  I — quite  Eton  again — 
upon  my  honour  it  was.    Ha,  ha  I " 

And  the  marquis,  whose  magnificent 
proportions,  in  the  full  vigour  of  man's 
strongest,  if  not  his  most  combative, 
age,  would  have  made  him  a  formi- 
dable antagonist,  even  to  a  couple  of 
prize-fighters,  supposing  ho  had  re- 
tained a  little  of  Eton  skill  in  such 
encounters — laughed  with  the  glee 
of  a  school-boy,  whether  at  the  thought 
of  his  prowess,  or  his  sense  of  the 
contrast  between  so  rude  a  recourse 
to  primitive  warfare,  and  his  own  in- 
dolent habits,  and  almost    feminine 
good  temper.      Compoaing  himself, 
however,  with  the  quick  recollection 
how  little  I  could  share  his  hilarity,  he 
resumed  gravely,  *^It  took  us  sometime 
— I  don't  say  to  defeat  our  foes,  but  to 
bind  them,  which  I  thought  a  necessary 
precaution ;-— one  fellow,  Trevanion's 
servant,  all  the  while  stunning  me 
with  quotations  from  Shakspearc.    I 
then  gently  laid  hold  of  a  gown,  the 
bearer  of  which  had  been  long  trying  to 
scratch  me ;  but  being  luckily  a  small 
woman,  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
to  my  eyes.    Bnt  the  gown  escaped, 
and  fluttered  off  to  the  kitchen.    I 
followed,  and  there  I  found  Miss  'IVe- 
vanion's  Jezebel  of  a  maid.    She  was 
terribly  frightened,  and  affected  to  be 
extremely  penitent.    I  own  to  you 
that  I  don't  care  what  a  man  says  in 
the  way  of  slander,  but  a  woman's 
tongue     against    another    woman — 
especially  if  that  tongue  be  in  the 
mouth  of  a  lady's  lady — I  think  it 
always  worth  silencing;  I  therefore 
consented  to  pardon  this  woman  on 
condition  she  would  find  her  way  here 
before  morning.     No  scandal   shall 
come  from  her.    Thus  you  see  some 
minutes  elapsed  before  I  joinec^  you  ; 
but  I  minded  that  the  less,  as  I  heard 
you  and  the  Captain  were  already  in 
the  room  with  Miss  Trevanion ;  and 
not,  alas !  di'eamingof  your  connexion 
with  the    culprit,  I  was  wondering 
what  could  have  delayed  you  so  long, 
—afraid,  I  own  it,  to  find  that  Miss 
Trevanion's  heart  might  have   been 
seduced  by  that — hem— hem  I — hand- 
some— young — hem — hem  ! — There's 
no  fear  of  that  ?"  added  Lord  Castle- 
ton,  anxiously,  as  he  bent  his  bright 
eyes  upon  mine. 
I  felt  myself  colour  as  I  answered 
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firmly,  *^  It  is  just  to  Miss  Treyanion 
to  add  that  the  unhappy  man  owned, 
in  her  presence  and  in  mine,  that  he 
had  never  had  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment for  his  attempt — neyer  one  cause 
to  believe  that  she  approved  the  af- 
fection, whidi  I  try  to  think  blinded 
and  maddened  himself." 

*^  I  believe  you ;  for  I  think" — Lord 
Castleton  paused  uneasily,  again 
looked  at  me,  rose,  and  walked  about 
the  room  with  evident  agitation ; 
then,  as  if  he  had  come  to  some  reso- 
lution, he  returned  to  the  hearth  and 
stood  facing  me. 

^*  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  he, 
with  his  irresistible  kindly  frank- 
ness, ^^  this  is  an  occasion  that  ex- 
cuses all  things  between  us,  even  my 
impertinence.  Your  conduct  from 
first  to  last  has  been  such,  that  I  wish, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I 
had  a  daughter  to  offer  you,  and  that 
yoa  felt  for  her  as  I  believe  you  feel 
for  Miss  Trevanion.  These  are  not 
mere  words ;  do  not  look  down  as  if 
ashamed.  All  the  marquisates  in  the 
world  would  never  give  me  the  pride 
I  should  feel,  if  I  could  see  in  my  life 
one  steady  self-sacrifice  to  duty  and 
honour,  equal  to  that  which  I  have 
witnessed  in  you." 

"Oh,  my  lord!  my  lord!" 

"Hear  me  out.  That  you  love 
Fanny  Trevanion,  I  know ;  tiiat  she 
may  have  innocently,  timidly,  half 
unconsciously,  returned  that  alfection, 
I  think  probable.    Butr-" 

"I  know  what  you  would  say; 
spare  me — I  know  it  all." 

"  No !  it  is  a  thing  impossible ;  and, 
if  Lady  Eliinor  could  consent,  there 
would  be  such  a  life- long  regret  on 
her  part,  such  a  weight  of  obligation 
on  yours,  that — no,  I  repeat,  it  is 
impossible!  But  let  us  both  think 
of  this  poor  girl.  I  know  her  better 
than  you  can — have  known  her  from 
a  child ;  know  all  her  virtues — 
they  are  charming;  all  her  faults — 
they  expose  her  to  danger.  These 
parents  of  hers — ^with  their  genius,  and 
ambition — may  do  very  well  to  rule 
England,  and  influence  the  world ; 
but  to  guide  the  fate  of  that  child- 
no  !"  Lord  Castleton  stopped,  for  he 
was  affected.  I  felt  my  old  jealousy 
i*etum,  but  it  was  no  longer  bitter. 

"I  say  nothing,"  continued  the 
marquis,  "  of  this  position,  in  which, 


without  frmlt  of  hers.  Miss  Trevanion 
is  placed :  Lady  Ellinor^s  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  woman^s  wit,  will 
see  how  all  that  can  be  best  put  right. 
Still  it  is  awkward,  and  demands 
much  consideration.  But,  putting  this 
aside  altogether,  if  you  do  finnly  believe 
that  Miss  Trevanion  is  lost  to  you, 
can  yon  bear  to  think  that  she  is  to 
be  flung  as  a  mere  cipher  into  the 
account  of  the  worldly  greatness  of  an 
aspiring  politician — married  to  some 
minister,  too  busy  to  watch  over 
her ;  or  some  duke,  who  looks  to  pay 
oft*  his  mortgages  with  her  fortune 
— minister  or  duke  only  regarded 
as  a  prop  to  Trevanion's  power 
against  a  counter  cabal,  or  as  giving 
his  section  a  preponderance  in  the 
Cabinet?  Be  assured  such  is  her 
most  likely  destiny,  or  rather  the  be- 
^nningof  a  destiny  yet  more  mournful. 
Now,  I  tell  you  this,  that  he  who 
marries  Fanny  Trevanion  should 
have  little  other  object,  for  the  first 
few  years  of  marriage,  than  to  correct 
her  failings  and  develop  her  virtues. 
Believe  one  who,  alas  1  has  too  dearly 
bought  his  knowledge  of  women — hers 
is  a  character  to  be  formed.  WelU 
then,  if  this  prize  be  lost  to  yon, would 
it  be  an  irreparable  grief  to  your 
generous  affection  to  think  that  it 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  who  at 
least  knows  his  responsibilities,  and 
who  will  redeem  his  own  life,  hitherto 
wasted,  by  the  steadfast  endeavour 
to  folfil  them?  Can  you  take  this 
hand  still,  and  press  it,  even  though 
It  be  a  rival's  ?" 

"MyJord!  This  firom  you  to  me» 
is  an  honour  that — " 

"  Yon  will  not  take  my  hand  ?  Then 
believe  me,  it  is  not  I  that  will  givo 
that  grief  to  your  heart." 

Touched,  penetrated,  melted  by  this 
generosity  in  a  man  of  such  lofty 
claims,  to  one  of  my  age  and  fortunes, 
I  pressed  that  noble  hand,  half  raising 
it  to  my  lips — an  action  of  respect 
that  would  have  misbecome  neither ; 
but  he  gently  withdrew  the  hand,  in 
the  instinct  of  his  natural  modesty. 
I  had  then  no  heart  to  speak  farther 
on  such  a  subject,  but,  faltering  out 
that  I  would  go  and  seemy  uncle,!  took 
up  the  light,  and  ascended  the  stairs. 
I  crept  noiselessly  into  Roland^s  room, 
and  shading  the  light,  saw  that,  thongli 
he  slept,  lua  face  was  very  troubled. 
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And  tlMn  I  thooffht,  ^'  Wliat  «re  mj    beaide  the  bed,  commimed  with  my 
jouBg  griefe  to  ma?  "  and— sitting    own  h^art  and  was  still ! 


CUAFTEB  LXXXII. 


At  sunrise,  I  went  down  into  the 
sUting-rooni,  having  res^yed  to  write 
to  my  £iUher  to  nm  ns ;  for  I  felt 
bow  moch  Roland  needed  his  comfort 
and  his  oonnseU  and  it  was  no  great 
diataooe  from  the  old  Tower.  I  was 
sniprised  to  find  Lord  Castleton  still 
floated  by  the  fire ;  he  had  evidently 
not  gone  to  bed. 

''That's  right,''  said  he ; ''  we  must 
CBeomage  each  other  to  recniit 
nature,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  break- 
fast things  on  the  table. 

I  had  scarcely  tasted  food  for  many 
hours,  but  I  was  only  aware  of  my 
own  hunger  by  a  sensation  of  faint- 
ness.  I  eat  unconsciously,  and  was 
almost  ashamed  to  feel  how  much  the 
food  restored  me. 

''  I  suppose,"  said  I,  ''  that  yon  will 
soon  set  off  to  Lord  N 's  V" 

''  Nay,  did  I  not  tell  yon,  that  I 
have  sent  Summers  express,  with  a 
note  to  Lady  Ellinor,  begging  her  to 
come  here?  I  did  not  see,  on  reflec- 
tioii,  how  I  could  decorously  accom- 
pany Miss  Trevanion  alone,  without 
even  a  female  servant,  to  a  house  full 
of  gossiping  guests.  And  even  had 
your  nude  been  well  enough  to  go 
with  US,  his  presence  would  but  have 
created  an  additional  cause  for  wonder ; 
80  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  while 
you  went  up  with  the  Captain,  I  wrote 
my  letter  and  despatched  my  man. 
I  expect  Lady  Ellinor  will  be  here 
before  nine  o^clock.  Meanwhile,  I 
have  already  seen  that  infamous  wait- 
ing-woman, and  taken  care  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  her  garrulity.  And 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
I  have  hit  upon  a  mode  of  satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  our  friend  Mrs 
Grundy— that  is,  'The  Worid'— with- 
out injury  to  any  one.  We  must 
suppose  that  that  footman  of  Treva- 
niun*s  was  out  of  his  mind — it  is  but  a 
charitable,  an<l  your  good  father  would 
say,  a  philosopliical  supposition.  All 
great  knavery  is  madness !  The  world 
could  not  get  on  if  truth  and  good- 
ness were  not  the  natural  tenden- 


cies of  sane  minds.    Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

''  Not  quite." 

''  Why,  the  footman,  being  out  of 
his  mind,  invented  this  mad  story  of 
Trevanion 's  illness,  frightened  Lady 
Ellin(H*  and  Miss  Trevanion  out  of 
their  wits  with  his  own  chimera,  and 
hurried  them  both  off,  one  after  the 
other.  I  liaving  heard  from  Ti*e- 
vanion,  and  knowing  he  could  not 
have  been  ill  when  the  servant  left 
him,  set  off,  as  was  natural  in  so  old 
a  friend  of  the  family,  saved  her  from 
the  freaks  of  a  maniac,  who,  getting 
more  and  more  flighty,  was  beginning 
to  play  the  Jack  o'  Lantern,  and  lead- 
ing her.  Heaven  knows  where!  over  the 
country; — and  then  wrote  to  Lady 
Ellinor  to  come  to  her.  It  is  but  a 
hearty  laugh  at  our  e^nse,  and 
Mrs  Grundy  is  content.  If  you  don't 
want  her  to  pity,  or  backbite,  let  her 
laugh.  She  is  a  she-Cerberus — she 
wants  to  eat  you:  well — stop  her 
mouth  with  a  cake." 

''Yes,"  continued  this  better  sort 
of  Aristippus,  so  wise  under  all  his 
seeming  levities ;  "  the  cue  thus 
given,  everything  favours  it.  If  that 
rogue  of  a  lackey  quoted  Shakspeare 
as  much  in  the  servant's  hall  as  he 
did  while  I  was  binding  him  neck  and 
heels  in  the  kitchen,  that's  enough  for 
all  the  household  to  declare  ho  was 
moon-stricken ;  and  if  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  anything  more,  why,  we 
must  get  him  to  go  into  Bedlam  for 
a  month  or  two.  The  disappearance 
of  the  waiting- woman  is  natural; 
either  I  or  Lady  Ellinor  send  her 
about  her  business  for  her  folly  in 
being  so  gulled  by  the  lunatic.  If 
that's  unjust,  why,  injustice  tu  ser- 
vants is  common  enough — public  and 
private.  Neither  minister  nor  lackey 
can  be  forgiven,  if  he  help  ns  into  a 
scrape.  One  must  vent  one's  passion 
on  something.  Witness  my  poor 
cane ;  though,  indeed,  a  better  illus- 
tration would  be  the  cane  that  Louis 
XIV.  broke  on  a  footman,  because 
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his  majesty  was  ont  of  hnmonr  with 
a  prince  whose  shonlders  were  too 
sacred  for  royal  indlgnatioD. 

"So  you  see,"  condaded  Ix>rd 
CastletoD,  lowering  his  YOice,  "  that 
yonr  uncle,  amongst  all  his  other 
causes  of  sorrow,  may  think  at  least 
that  his  name  is  spared  in  his  son's. 
And  the  young  roan  himself  may  find 
reform  easier,  when  freed  from  that 
despair  of  the  possibility  of  redemp- 
tion, which  Mrs  Grundy  inflicts  upon 
those  who— Courage,  then  ;  life  is 
long!" 

"  My  very  words ! "  I  cried ;  "  and 
80  repeated  by  you,  Lord  Castleton, 
they  seem  prophetic." 

^Take  my  advice,  and  don*t  lose 
Bight  of  your  cousin,  while  his  pride 
is  yet  humbled,  and  his  heart  perhaps 


softened.  I  don^t  say  this  only  for 
his  sake.  No,  it  it  your  poor  uncle  I 
think  of:  noble  old  fellow.  And  now, 
I  think  it  right  to  pay  Lady  £lli- 
nor  the  resp<^  of  repairing,  as  well 
as  I  can,  the  havoc  three  sleepless 
nights  have  made  on  the  exterior  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  on  the  shady  side 
of  remorseless  forty." 

Lord  Castleton  here  left  me,  and  I 
wrote  to  my  father,  begging  him  to 
meet  us  at  the  next  stage,  (which  was 
the  nearest  point  from  the  high  road 
to  the  Tower, )  and  I  sent  off  the  letter 
by  a  messenger  on  horseback.  That 
task  done,  I  leant  my  bead  upon  my 
hand,  and  a  profound  sadness  settled 
upon  me,  despite  all  my  efforts  to  face 
the  future,  and  think  only  of  the  duties 
of  life — not  its  sorrows. 


CUAPTBR  LXXXIIl. 


Before  nine  o'clock.  Lady  Ellinor 
arrived,  and  went  straight  into  Miss 
Trevanion's  room.  I  took  refuge  in 
my  uncle's.  Roland  was  awake  and 
calm,  but  so  feeble  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  rise ;  and  it  was  his  calm, 
indeed,  that  alarmed  me  the  most — it 
was  like  the  calm  of  nature  thoroughly 
exhausted.  He  obeyed  me  mechani- 
cally, as  a  patient  takes  from  your 
band  the  draught,  of  which  he  is  al- 
most unconscious,  when  I  pressed 
him  to  take  food.  He  smiled  on  me 
faintly  when  I  spoke  to  him ;  but 
made  me  a  sign  that  seemed  to  im- 
plore silence.  Then  he  turned  his  face 
from  me,  and  buried  it  in  the  pillow ; 
and  I  thought  that  he  slept  again, 
when,  raising  himself  a  little,  and 
foeling  for  my  hand,  he  said  in  a 
scarcely  audil>le  voice, — 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  Would  you  see  him,  sir?" 

"  No,  no ;  that  would  kill  me — and 
then — what  would  become  of  him  V" 

"He  has  promised  me  an  inter- 
view, and  in  that  interview  I  feel 
assured  he  will  ol>ey  your  wishes, 
whatever  they  are." 

Roland  made  no  answer. 

"  Lord  Castleton  has  arranged  all, 
so  that  hii^  name  and  madness  (thus 
let  us  call  it)  will  never  be  known." 

"  Pride,  pride  I  pride  still  !'* — mur- 
mured the  old  soldier.    "  The  name, 


the  name — well,  that  is  much;  but 
the  living  soul  I — I  wish  Austin  were 
here." 

"  I  have  sent  for  him,  sir." 

Roland  pressed  my  hand,  and  was 
again  silent.  Then  he  iMgan  to 
mutter,  as  I  thought,  incoherently, 
about  "  the  Peninsula  and  obeying 
orders;  and  how  some  officer  woke 
Lord  Wellesley  at  night,  and  said 
that  something  or  other  (I  could 
not  catch  what — the  phrase  ww 
technical  and  militarv)  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  how  Lord  wellesley  asked 
'  Where's  the  order-book?'  and  look- 
ing into  the  order-book,  said,  ^Not 
at  all  impossible,  for  it  is  in  the 
order-book;'  and  so  Lord  Wellesley 
turned  round  and  went  to  sleep  again." 
Then  suddenly  Roland  half  rose,  and 
said  in  a  voice  clear  and  firm,  "  But 
Lord  Wellesley,  though  a  great  cap- 
tain, was  a  fallible  man,  sir,  and  tho 
order-book  was  his  own  mortal 
handiwork.— Get  me  the  BiUe!" 

Oh  Roland,  Roland  I  and  I  had 
feared  that  thy  mind  was  wandering ! 

So  I  went  down  and  borrowed  a 
Bible  in  large  characters,  and  placed 
it  on  the  bed  before  him,  opening  the 
shutters,  and  letting  in  God*8  day 
upon  God's  word. 

I  had  just  done  this,  when  there 
was  a  slight  knock  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  Lord  Castleton  stood 
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wiUiOQt.  He  asked  me,  in  a  whisper, 
if  he  might  see  my  uncle.  I  drew 
him  In  gently,  and  pointed  to  the  sol- 
dier of  life  *^  learning  what  was  not 
impossible"  from  the  onerring  Order- 
Book. 

Lord  Castleton  gazed  with  a  chang- 
ing comtenance,  and,  without  disturb- 
ing my  nnde,  stole  back.  I  followed 
him,  and  gently  closed  the  door. 

^*  You  must  save  his  son,'*  he  said  in 
a  filtering  voice — ^^you  must;  and 
tell  me  how  to  help  you.  That  sight ! 
—DO  sermon  ever  touched  me  more. 
Now  come  down,  and  receive  Lady 
Elllnor^s  thanks*  We  are  going. 
She  wants  me  to  tell  my  own  tale  to 
m^  old  friend,  Mrs  Grundy :  so  I  go 
with  them.    Come.'' 

On  entering  the  sitting-room,  Lady 
Ellinor  came  up  and  fairly  embraced 
me.  I  need  not  repeat  her  thanks, 
still  less  the  praises,  which  fell  cold 
and  hollow  on  my  car.  My  gaze 
rested  on  Fann^  where  she  stood  apart 
— 4er  eyes,  heavy  with  fresh  tears,  bent 
on  the  ground.  And  the  sense  of  all 
her  charms — the  memory  of  the  ten- 
der, exquisite  kindness  she  had  shown 
to  the  stricken  father ;  the  generous 
pardon  she  had  extended  to  the  cri- 
minal son;  the  looks  she  had  bent 
upon  me  on  that  memorable  night — 
looks  that  had  spoken  such  trust  in 
my;  presence — the  moment  in  which 
she  had  clung  to  me  for  protection, 
and  her  breath  been  warm  njum  my 
cheek, — all  these  rushed  over  me; 
and  I  felt  that  the  struggle  of  months 
was  undone — that  I  had  never  loved 
her  as  I  loved  her  then — when  I  saw 
her  bnt  to  lose  her  evermore !  And 
then  there  came  for  the  lirst,  and,  I 
now  rejoice  to  think,  for  the  only 
time,  a  bitter,  ungrateful  accusation 
against  tiie  cruelty  of  fortune  and  the 
disparities  of  life.  What  was  it  that 
set  our  two  hearts  eternally  apart, 
and  made  hope  impossible?  Not 
nature,  but  the  fortune  that  gives  a 
second  nature  to  the  world.  Ah, 
could  I  then  think  that  it  is  in  that 
second  nature  that  the  soul  is  ordained 
to  seek  its  trials,  and  that  the  ele- 
ments of  human  vutue  find  theur 
harmonious  place!  What  I  answered 
I  know  not.  Neither  know  I  how 
long  I  stood  there  listening  to  sounds 
which  seemed  to  have  no  meaninfjr, 
till  there  came  other  sounds  which 


indeed  woke  my  sense,  and  made  my 
blood  run  cold  to  hear, — the  tramp 
of  the  horses,  the  grating  of  the 
wheels,  the  voice  at  the  door  that 
said  **  All  was  ready." 

Then  Fanny  lifted  her  eyes,  and 
they  met  mine ;  and  then  involuntarily 
and  hastily  she  moved  a  few  steps 
towards  me,  and  I  clasped  my  right 
hand  to  my  heart,  as  if  to  still  its 
beating,  and  remained  still.  Lord 
Castleton  had  watched  us  both.  I 
felt  that  watch  was  upon  us,  though 
I  had  till  then  shunned  his  looks : 
now,  as  I  turned  my  eyes  from 
Fanny's,  that  look  came  full  upon  me 
—  soft,  compassionate,  benignant* 
Suddenly,  and  with  an  unutterable 
expression  of  nobleness,  the  marquis 
turned  to  Lady  Ellinor,  and  said — 
'*  Pardon  me  for  telling  you  an  old 
story.  A  friend  of  mine — a  man  of 
my  own  years — had  the  temerity 
to  hope  that  he  might  one  day  or  other 
win  the  affections  of  a  lady  young 
enough  to  bo  his  daughter,  and  whom 
circumstances  and  las  own  heart  led 
him  to  prefer  from  all  her  sex.  ^ly 
friend  had  many  rivals ;  and  you  will 
not  wonder— for  you  have  seen  the  lady. 
Among  them  was  a  young  gentleman, 
who  for  months  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  same  house— (Hush,  Lady 
Ellinor !  you  will  hear  me  out ;  the 
interest  of  my  story  is  to  come) — who 
respected  the  sanctity  of  the  house  he 
had  entered,  and  left  it  when  he  felt 
he  loved — ^for  he  was  poor,  and  the 
lady  rich.  Some  time  after,  this  gen- 
tleman saved  the  lady  from  a  great 
danger,  and  was  then  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  England  —  (Hush  !  again — 
hush !)  My  friend  was  present  when 
these  two  young  persons  met,  before 
the  probable  absence  of  many  years, 
and  so  was  the  mother  of  the  lady  to 
whose  hand  he  still  hoped  one  day  to 
aspire.  He  saw  that  his  young  rival 
wished  to  say,  ^  Farewell !'  and  with- 
out a  witness :  that  farewell  was  all 
that  his  honour  and  his  reason  could 
suffer  him  to  say.  My  friend  saw  that 
the  lady  felt  the  natural  gratitude  for 
a  great  service,  and  the  natural  pity 
for  a  generous  and  unfortunate  aA*ec- 
tion ;  for  so.  Lady  Ellinor,  he  only  in- 
terpreted the  sob  that  reached  his 
ear !  What  think  you  my  friend  did  ? 
Your  high  mind  at  once  conjectures. 
Ho  said  to  himself— *  If  I  am  ever 
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to  be  blest  with  the  heart  which,  in 
spite  of  disparity  of  years,  I  yet  hope 
to  win,  let  me  show  how  entire  is  toe 
trust  that  I  place  in  its  integrity  and 
innocence:  let  the  romance  of  first 
yonth  be  closed — the  farewell  of  pure 
hearts  be  spoken — nnimbittered  by  the 
idle  jealonsies  of  one  mean  suspicion.  * 
With  that  thonght,  which  you,  Lady 
Ellinor,  will  never  stoop  to  blame, 
he  placed  his  hand  on  that  of  the 
noble  mother,  drew  her  gently 
towwds  the  door,  and,  calmly  confi- 
dent of  the  result,  left  these  two 
yovng  natnres  to  the  unwitnessed 
impotee  of  maiden  honour  and  manly 
duty." 

All  this  was  said  and  done  with  a 
grace  and  earnestness  that  thrilled 
the  listeners :  word  and  action  suited 
each  to  each  with  so  inimitable  a  har- 
mony, that  the  spell  was  not  broken 
tin  the  Toioe  ceased  and  the  door 
dosed. 

That  mournful  bliss  for  which  I  had 
so  pined  was  vouchsafed :  I  was  alone 
witB  her  to  whom,  indeed,  honour  and 
reason  forbade  me  to  say  more  than 
the  last  fitfewell. 

It  wassome  time  before  we  recoTered 
— belbre  wtfek  that  we  were  alone. 

O  ye  moments.!  .that  I  can  now  re- 
call with  so  little*  sadness  in  the  mel- 
low and  sweet  remembrance,  rest 
ever  holy  and  undisclosed  in  the 
solemn  recesses  of  the  heart.  Tes ! — 
whatever  confession  of  weakness  was 
interdianged,  we  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  tmst  that  permitted  the  moum- 
Ail  consolation  of  the  parthig.  No 
trite  love-tale — ^with  vows  not  to  be 
Allied,  and  hopes  that  the  ftitnre 
must  belie — mocked  the  realities  of 
the  ttfe  that  lay  before  us.  Tet  on  the 
confines  of  the  dream,  we  saw  the 
day  rising  cold  upon  the  world :  and 
if— childran  as  we  wellnigh  were-- 
we  shrunk  somewhat  from  the  Ught, 
we  did  not  blaspheme  the  sun,  and 
cry  '^  There  is  darkness  in  the  dawnP 


An  that  we  attempted  was  to  com- 
fort and  strengthen  each  other  for 
that  which  must  be :  not  seeking  to 
conceal  the  grief  we  felt,  but  pro- 
mising, with  simple  fidth,  to  struggle 
against  the  grief.  If  vow  were  pled^id 
between  wf — that  was  the  vow  — 
each  for  the'  other's  sake  would  strive 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  Heaven  left 
us  stUl.  Well  may  I  say  that  wo 
were  diUdren!  I  know  not,  in  tho 
broken  words  that  passed  between  us, 
in  the  sorrowftd  hearts  which  those 
words  revealed — I  know  not  if  there 
were  that  which  they  who  own,  in 
human  passion,  but  the  storm  and 
the  whirlwind,  would  call  the  love  of 
maturer  yean — the  love  that  gives 
fire  to  the  song,  and  tragedy  to  the 
stage;  but  I  know  that  there  was 
neither  a  word  Bor  a  thought  which 
made  Uie  sonow  of  the  children  a 
rebellion  to  the  heavenly  Father. 

And  again  the  door  undosed,  and 
Fanny  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  her 
mother's  side,  and,  pausing  there, 
extended  her  hand  to  me,  and  said, 
as  I  bent  over  H,  *^  Heaven  will  be 
with  your 

A  word  firom  Lady  Ellinor;  a  fncoik 
smile  from  him — the  rival ;  one  la^ 
last  glanoe  frcNn  the  soft  eyes  of 
Fanny,  aadttenSoBtude  rushed  upon 
me— rushed,  as  something  viable, 
palpable,  overpowering.  I  felt  it  in 
the  glare  of  the  sunbeam— I  heard  it 
in  tM  breath  of  the  tar :  like  a  ghost 
it  rose  tiieie  wheie  $he  had  filled  tiie 
space  with  lier  presence  but  a  moment 
before?  A  something  seemed  gone 
from  Uie  universe  fbr  ever;  a  change 
like  that  of  death  passed  teoMh  my 
being ;  and  when  I  woke  %o  fed  that 
my  being  lived  again,  I  knew  that  it 
was  my  youth  and  its  poet-land  that 
were  no  more,  and  tiist  I  had  passed 
with  an  uneonsdous  step,  which  never 
could  retrace  its  way,  mto  the  hard 
world  of  laboriow  man  f 
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Those  wlio  have  been  accustomed 
to  watch  the  tactics  of  the  Manchester 
paitj  cannot  have  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten the  significant  coincidence,  in 
point  of  thne,  between  Mr  Bright*s 
mftackon  the  GrameLaws,  and  the  last 
grand  assanlt  npon  the  barrier  which 
Ibnnerly  protected  British  agricnltnre. 
That  wilr  lover  of  peace  among  dl 
csden  of  men  saw  how  much  it  wonld 
asaiit  the  ultimate  designs  of  his 
]>ar^to  excite  distrust  and  enmity 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  protectionist  garrison — ^the  own- 
ers nd  the  cultivators  of  land ;  and 
the  aati-game-law  demonstration  was 
planned  rar  that  poipose.  The  ma- 
ncBOvre  was  rendered  useless  by  the 
sodden  and  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  fortress  l^  that  leader,  whose 
system  of  defence  has  ever  been,  as 
Ci^iefigue  says  —  ^^c^er  incessam- 
■lent.**  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
diagidse  the  true  source  of  the  sudden 
sympathy  for  the  fkrmers*  grievances, 
which  in  1845  and  1846  yearned  in 
the  compassionate  bowels  of  the 
agrarian  leaders,  and  led  to  the 
lengtiliened  inquiries  of  Mr  Bright's 
eonnittee. 

Bnt  it  seems  we  are  not  yet  done 
with  the  game-law  agitation.  It  is 
true  the  last  rampart  of  protection  is 
levelled  to  the  ground :  but  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  interest  to  the 
pcSentates  of  the  fi^dtory  is  not  yet 
aeeomplished.  The  owners  of  the 
a<nl  have  not  yet  bowed  low  enough 
to  the  Baal  of  free  trade ;  theirinflu- 
enoe  is  not  altogether  obliterated,  nor 
thdr  privileges  sufficiently  curtailed ; 
and  therefore  Mr  Bright  and  the 
Anti-Game-Law  Association  have 
buckled  on  their  armour  once  more, 
and  the  tenantry  are  again  invited  to 
join  in  the  crusade  against  those  who, 
thev  are  assured,  have  always  been 
their  inveterate  oppressors ;  and,  to 
cut  off  as  much  as  possible  the  re- 
motest chance  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, it  is  proclaimed  that  no  con- 
cession wUl  be  accepted — no  proposal 
of  adjustment  listened  to— short  of  the 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  every 
statute  on  the  subject  of  game. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  branch  of 


the  agitation  trade  is  too  valuable  to 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  earn 
their  bread  or  their  popularity  in  that 
line  of  business.  Hundreds  of  honest 
peasants,  rotting  in  unwholesome 
gaols,  their  wives  and  children  herded 
in  thousands  to  the  workhouse — hard- 
working tenants  sequestrated  by  a 
grasping  and  selfish  aristocracy — these 
are  all  too  fertile  topics  for  the 
platform  philanthropist  to  be  risked 
by  leaving  open  any  door  for  concilia- 
tion; and  therefore  the  terms  de- 
manded are  such  as  it  is  well  known 
cannot  be  accepted. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
the  doings  of  an  association  which 
has  for  its  professed  object  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  game  laws,  and  which  has 
recently  opened  a  new  campaign  in 
Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city. 
Of  course  the  construction  of  such 
societies  is  no  longer  a  mystery  to  any 
one ;  and  that  under  our  notice  ap- 
pears to  be  got  up  on  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  and  with  all  the 
newest  improvements.  A  staff  of 
active  officials  directs  its  movements, 
and  collects  funds— lecturers,  pam- 
phleteers, newspaper  editors  are  paid 
or  propitiated.  From  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  Mr  Bright's  blue-books  the 
most  exaggerated  statements  and 
calculations  of  the  most  zealous  wit- 
nesses are  carefully  picked  out,  and 
woi^ed  up  into  a  picture,  which  is 
held  up  to  a  horr&ed  public  as  a 
true  representation  of  the  condition 
of  the  rural  districts ;  and  the  game 
laws  become,  in  the  hands  of  such 
artists,  a  monster  pestilence,  enough 
to  have  made  the  hair  of  Pharaoh 
himself  to  stand  on  end.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  some,  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  investigat- 
ing for  themselves  the  effects  of  these 
laws,  have  been  misled  by  the  bold 
ingenuity  of  the  professed  fabricators 
of  grievances ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice,  that  they  have  made  but  little 
impression  on  the  tenant  fanners.  Of 
the  few  members  of  that  class  who 
have  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
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agitation,  we  doubt  if  there  is  one 
who  could  prove  a  loss  from  game  on 
any  year's  crop  to  the  value  of  a  five- 
pound  note.*  The  fact  is,  that  while 
no  one  will  deny  the  existence  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  hardship  from  the 
operation  of  the  game  laws,  you  will 
hear  comparative^  little  about  them 
among  those  who  are  represented  as 
groaning  under  their  intolerable  bur- 
den. If  you  would  learn  the  weight 
of  the  grievance,  you  must  go  to  the 
burghs  and  town- councils ;  and  there 
— among  small  grocers  and  dissenting 
clergymen,  who  would  be  puzzled  to 
distinguish  a  pheasant  from  a  bird-of- 
paradise— yon  will  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  extent  of  the  desolation 
of  these  "fearful  wildfowl:"  from 
them  you  will  learn  the  true  shape 
and  dimensions  of  "  the  game-law 
incubus,"  which,  as  one  orator  of  the 
tribe  tells  us,  "is  gradually  changing 
the  surface  of  this  once  fertile  land 
into  a  desert." 

But  while  we  are  willing  to  allow 
for  a  certain  leaven  of  misled  sin- 
cerity among  the  supporters  of  tbis 
association,  it  is  evident  that,  among 
'  its  most  active  and  influential  leaders, 
the  relief  of  the  farmer  or  the  relaxa- 
tion of  penal  laws  is  not  the  real 
object.  We  shall  show  from  their 
own  writings  and  speeches  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  they  contem- 
plate far  more  extensive  and  funda- 
mental changes  than  the  mere  abo- 
lition of  the  game  laws.  There  is 
not,  indeed,  much  congruity  or  sys- 
tem in  the  opinions  which  we  shall 
have  to  quote;  but  in  one  point  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  they  all  concur — a 
vindictive  hostility  to  the  possessors 
of  land,  and  an  eager  desii^e  to  abridge 
or  destroy  the  advantages  attached, 
or  supposed  to  be  attached,  to  that 
description  of  property.  Thus  the 
system  of  entails — the  freedom  of  real 
property  from  legacy  and  probate 
duty — the  landlord's  preferable  lien 
for  the  rent  of  his  land,  figure  in  the 
debates  of  the  abolitionist  orators, 
along  with  other  topics  equally  rele- 
vant to  the  game  laws,  as  oppressive 
burdens  on  the  industry  of  the  coun- 


try. The  system  of  the  tenure  of 
land,  also,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  cry- 
ing injustice;  and  one  gentleman 
modestly  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a 
law  for  compelling  the  landlord  to 
make  payment  to  his  tenant  at  the 
expiry  of  every  lease  for  any  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  farm  during  his 
occupation.  The  author  of  an  "  Essay 
on  the  Evils  of  Game- Laws,"  which 
the  association  rewarded  with  their 
highest  premium,  and  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  fairly  entitled  to  take  as 
an  authorised  exposition  of  their  senti- 
ments, thus  enlarges  on  "  the  wither- 
ing and  ruinous  thraldom"  to  which 
the  farmers  are  subjected  by  a  system 
of  partial  legislation. 

"  No  individual,"  he  complains,  "  of 
this  trade  has  ever  lisen  to  import- 
ance and  dignity  in  the  state.  While 
merchants  of  eveiy  other  class,  law- 
yers, and  professional  men  of  every 
other  class,  have  often  reached  the 
highest  honours  which  the  crown  has 
to  bestow,  no  fanner  has  ever  yet 
attained  even  to  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
ture, or  to  any  civic  title  of  distinc- 
tion ;  uncertain  as  the  trade  is  natu- 
rally, and  harassed  and  weighed 
down  by  those  sad  enactments  the 
game  laws,  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
class  of  farmers  is  now  tantamount  to 
saying,  that  you  belong  to  a  caste 
which  is  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
rewards  of  fair  and  honourable  ambi- 
tion."— (Mr  Gheine  Shepherd's  Essay, 
Edinburgh,  1847.) 

The  association  of  the  game  laws 
with  the  scorns  which  "  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes,"  is  at  least  in- 
genious. We  confess,  with  Mr  Gheine 
Shepherd,  that  the  aspect  of  the  times 
is  wofoUy  discouraging  to  any  hope 
that  a  coronet,  "  or  even  the  lowest 
order  of  knighthood,*'  will  in  our  days 
become  the  usual  reward  for  skill 

**  In  small-boned  lambs,  the  horse-hoe,  or 
the  drill." 

We  cannot  flatter  him  with  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  Guicinnatus;  or 
that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  time  when 
muck  shall  make  marquisa^es  as  well 
as  money ;  and  perhaps  the  best  ad- 


*  ^  The  game  agitators  are  individuals  who  suffer  a  little,  and  see  their  brethren 
suffering  more,  and  who  have  their  fcdingt  annoyed;  and  those  who  are  not  hurt  at 
all  by  game,  but  will  strike  at  any  public  wrong." — Speech  of  Mr  Mvnro,  one  of  the 
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▼ice,  under  the  cireiiiiiBtanoes,  we 
cut  tender  Mm,  is  that  which  the  old 
oncle  gBLTQ  to  certain  unhappy  shep- 
herdt  in  Yirgil's  time — 

'^  P«8eiie«  ut  ante,  boyes,  paeri — Babmit- 
tite  tanros." 

Abenrd,  however,  as  the  complaint 
of  this  ambitions  Damon  appears,  it 
indicates  at  least  the  extent  of  change 
which  he  and  his  patrons  of  the  asso- 
ciation think  they  may  justly  demand. 
It  is  not,  then,  redress  of  game-law 
grievances  they  aim  at,  but  an  inde- 
nnite  change  in  the  social  and  political 
system  of  the  country.  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  following 
extract  from  the  address  of  ^Lr  Wilson 
of  Glassmount : — 

**  Much  organic  change  must,  how- 
ever, prececife  the  reforms  for  which 
they  were  now  agitating.  The  tuf- 
frage  must  be  extended, — (applause) — 
and,  above  all,  the  voters  must  be 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions by  ^  btdht;  for,  in  a  country 
where  so  great  a  disparity  existed  be- 
tween the  social  condition  of  the  elec- 
toral body,  parliamentary  election, 
as  now  conducted  under  a  system  of 
open  voting,  was  only  a  delusion  and 
a  mockery."— (Co/w/onion  Mercury, 
Feb.  12, 1849.) 

From  such  an  authority  we  cannot 
expect  mudi  amity  towards  the  aris- 
tocracy, who,  he  says,  *Mt  is  notorious, 
are,  in  point  of  political,  scientific,  and 
general  knowledge,  far  behind  those 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures."* He  compares  the  present 
state  of  Britain  with  '^  the  condition 
of  France  anterior  to  her  first  revolu- 
tion, wjk^n  the  ancient  noblesse  pos- 
sessed the  same  exclusive  privileges 
which  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  this  country — and,  among  the 
rest,  a  game  law,  which  was  adminis- 
tered with  so  much  severity,  that  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  that  convulsion 
which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre."t 

France  and  its  institutions  form  a 
subject  of  constant  eulogy  to  this 
gentleman,  whose  speeches  show  him 
to  be  by  far  the  ablest,  and,  at  the 


same  time,  the  most  straightforward 
of  the  League  lecturers.  He  admon- 
ishes our  landed  proprietora  to  visit 
that  country.  *^In  the  social  condi- 
tion of  that  country  they  would  see 
the  results  of  the  abolition  of  those 
class  privileges  and  distinctions  which 
their  order  are  still  permitted  to  enjoy 
in  England ;  and  they  would  there 
find  a  widespread  comfort  in  all  the  ru- 
ral districts,  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  subdivision  of  property,  and 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  where  game  laws,  and  laws 
of  entail  and  primogeniture,  are  main- 
tained for  the  exdusive  amusement 
and  aggrandisement,"  &c.t 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr 
Wilson  of  Glassmount  has  never  him- 
self visited  the  country  whose  condi- 
tion he  longs  to  see  resembled  here ; 
and  that  it  is  simply  from  ignorance 
that  he  enlogiMS  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  a  hmd  where  five  bushels  of 
wheat  is  the  average  yield  of  an  impe- 
rial acre — ^where,  in  two  generations, 
the  lauded  system  of  the  Code  Napo- 
leon has  produced  ^ve  and  a-half 
millions  of  proprietors,  the  half  of 
whom  have  revenues  not  exceeding 
£2  a-year,  and  whom  the  greatest 
statist  of  France  describes  as  ^''pro- 
pri^odres  r^publicains  et  qffdmes,^^ 
Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  reason 
with  adversaries  of  this  stamp,  but 
simply  to  show,  from  their  own  words, 
the  nature  of  the  reforms  they  con- 
template, under  cover  of  a  design  to 
ameliorate  the  game  laws.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  such  indiscreet 
avowals  of  the  more  zealous  members 
of  the  Anti- Game-Law  Association 
cannot  be  fairly  ascribed  to  its  leaders. 
But  though  their  language  is,  of 
course,  more  wary,  it  were  easy  to 
select  from  their  orations  even  equally 
strong  proofs  of  that  bitter  hostility 
to  the  landed  interest,  which  prompts 
Mr  Bright  himself  to  cheer  on  his  fol- 
lowers with  the  announcement  that  the 
people  are  ready  to  throw  off  "  the 
burdens  imposed  on  them  by  an  arts- 
tocracy  who  oppress,  grind  them  down, 
and  scourge  Aem;^^  and  ^^that  the 
time  is  now  come  to  teach  the  pro- 


*  Lecture  on  the  Game  Lam,  by  R.  Wilson,  &C.,  March  22, 1848. 
t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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nridon  of  the  soU  ^e  lmut$  of  their 
righur  • 

A  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  anti-gaine-law  leaders  will  show 
that  the  spedmenswe  have  given  are 
only  fii^  samples  of  the  factions  spirit 
—the  qoemlons,  jet  bnlljing  and 
Tindictive  tone,  in  which  they  have 
conducted  this  oontroyersy.  No  one 
can  serionsly  beKeve  thai  a  hostility, 
directed  not  against  these  laws  m 
particular,  bnt  against  the  whole  social 
and  political  system  of  onr  country, 
can  be  fonnded  on  a  wise  and  deliber- 
ate review  of  the  effects  of  the  statutes 
in  question.  Discontent  with  things 
in  general  is  a  disease  which  admits 
of  no  remedy,  and  which  any  ordinary 
treatment,  by  argument  or  concession, 
would  only  aggravate. 

There  are  many,  however,  of  more 
moderate  views,  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  to  what  extent  the  com- 
plaints they  have  heard  are  founded 
on  reason,  and  are  capable  of  redress. 
We  purpose,  for  the  present,  to  limit 
our  remarks  principally  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Scotch  law  upon  game, 
both  because  agitation  on  this  subject 
has  recently  been  meet  active  on  this 
side  of  the  Tweed,  and  because  we 
think  the  important  dlfierences  in  the 

Sme-Iaws  of  England  and  Scotland 
ve  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to,  and  have  given  rise  to  much  popular 
misapprehension. 

All  the  abolition  orators  begin  by 
telling  us  that  game  laws  are  a  rem- 
nant of  the  feu&l  system — that  they 
originated  in  the  tvranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  middle  ages,  and  are, 
therefore,  wholly  unsuited  to  our  im- 
imyved  state  of  society.  Such  an 
origin,  of  course,  condemns  them  at 
once ;  for,  in  the  popular  mind,  feudal 
law  is  somehow  synonymous  with 
slavery,  rape,  robbery,  and  all  that  is 
damnable.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  game  law  of  Scotland  has 
no  more  connexion  with  the  feudal 
law  than  with  the  code  of  Lycurgus. 
Even  as  regards  England,  there  is 
good  ground  for  questioning  Black- 
stone's  doctrine  that  the  right  to  pur- 
sue and  kill  game  is,  in  all  cases,  trace- 
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able  to,  and  derived  from,  the  crown. 
Bnt  in  Scotland,  at  all  events,  there 
never  existed  any  sndi  exclusive 
system  of  forest  laws  as  that  which 
grew  up  under  the  Norman  kings, 
and  which  Ejng  John  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  renounce.  The  broad  and 
liberal  principle  out  of  which  the 
Scotch  game  law  has  grown,  is  the 
maxim  of  the  civil  law — quod  nuIiiMs 
tMt  oeaqnnti  €omeediiur — that  any  one 
may  lawfUly  appropriate  and  enjoy 
whatever  belongs  to  no  one  else-~a 
maxim  which  must  necessarily  form 
the  fountainhead  of  all  property.  All 
wild  animals,  therefore,  may  be  seized 
by  any  one,  and  the  law  will  defend 
his  possession  of  them.  But  out  of 
this  very  principle  itself  there  natu- 
rally springs  a  most  important  restric- 
tion of  the  common  privilege  of  pur- 
suing game;  for  the  possessor  of 
land,  as  well  as  the  poss^sor  of  game, 
must  be  protected  in  tbe  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  what  (though  originally 
ret  mUkus)  he  has  made  his  own  by 
occupation  or  otherwise.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  contingent  right 
of  the  hunter  to  the  animsis  he  may 
succeed  in  seizing,  can  be  exercised  to 
its  full  extent  only  in  an  unoccupied 
and  uncultivated  country;  and  must 
give  way,  wherever  the  soil  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  proper^,  to  the 
prior  and  perfect  right  of  the  land- 
owner. Accordingly,  we  find  that  in 
the  Roman  law  the  affirmation  of  the 
common  right  to  hunt  wild  animals 
is  coupled  with  this  important  restric- 
tion, under  the  Yery  same  title — **  Qui 
aliennm  fundnm  ingreditnr,  venandi 
ant  ancupandi  gratia,  potest  a  domino 
prohiberi  ne  ingrediatur;*' and,  not- 
withstanding the  perplexed  and  ano- 
malous nature  of  the  tenure  of  land 
among  the  Romans,  we  find  every- 
where traces  of  a  strict  law  of  trespass, 
from  the  Twelve  Tables  down  to  Jus- 
tinian. And  in  this  the  civil  law  was 
followed  by  that  of  Scotland.  Sobject 
to  this  inevitable  restriction,  and  to  a 
few  regulative  enactments  of  less  im- 
portance, the  privilege  continued  open 
to  all,  without  distinction,  np  to  the 
year  lC21.t  About  this  time  the  tenor 


*  Address  in  Mr  Welford's  JuJItKucr*  of  tk*  (iamt  Laitt. 

t  The  Btstntc  of  1 600,  prohibiting  hunting  and  hawking  te  tbise  who  had  not 
'*  the  reTcnoes  re<iaiflit  in  eik  pastimc«/'  is  plaini  j  one  of  a  svMptvary  t«nor,  and  not 
properly  a  game  law. 
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of  the  statntes  shows  that  game  of  all 
kinds  had  become  exceedingly  scarce ; 
and  it  was  probably  with  a  yiew  of 
prerenthig  its  extin>ation,  as  well  as 
of  discooraging  trespass,  which,  from 
the  increase  of  the  popnlation,  had 
increased  in  frequency,  that,  in  the 
above-mentioned  year,  an  act  was  in- 
trodacedwhidiwas,  without  donbt,  a 
decided  violation  of  the  principle  on 
wbidi  the  system  was  originally 
Ibimded.  The  act  1621  prohibited 
every  one  from  hunting  or  hawking 
who  had  not  ^*  a  plough  of  land  in 
heritage;^'  and  subsequent  statutes  ex- 
tended this  prohibition  to  the  sale  and 
purchase,  and  even  to  the  possession 
of  game,  by  persons  not  thus  qualified. 
ThiSy  we  rraeat,  was  a  direct  depar- 
ture from  the  leading  maxhn  of  the 
law,  as  it  stood  previously ;  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  now 
retaining  it  on  the  statute-book.  It 
is  notorious,  however,  that,  practi- 
cally, these  statutes  have  now  fallen 
into  desuetude,  and  that  the  mere 
want  of  the  heritable  qualification 
has  not,  for  a  long  period,  been  made 
a  ground  for  prosecution.  In  fact, 
the  privilege  is  open  to  any  one  pro- 
vided with  the  landlord's  permission, 
and  who  has  paid  the  tax  demanded 
by  the  Exchequer,  though  he  may  not 
possess  a  foot  of  land.  When,  then, 
we  find  the  orators  of  Edinburgh  com- 
plaining of  the  harsh  and  intolerable 
operation  of  the  qualification  statutes, 
it  affords  the  most  complete  evidence 
either  of  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  law,  or  of  the 
weakness  of  a  cause  that  needs  such 
disingenuous  advocacy. 

The  fiscal  license,  which  was  first 
required  by  the  act  24th  Geo.  m.  c. 
43,  cannot  be  justly  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  infraction  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  Scotch  law.  Its 
direct  object  is  not  the  limitation  of 
the  right  of  hunting,  but  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  revenue ;  and  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  rea- 
sonable men  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  cannot  be  a  less  objectionable 
source  of  taxation  than  the  privilege 
in  question,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  duty  is  not  excessive,  when  we 
find  above  60,000  persons  in  Great 
Britiun  voluntuily  subjecting  them- 
selves to  it  every  year. 

The  two  other  principal  enactments 


regardmg  the  pursuit  of  game  in  Scot- 
land, commonly  known  as  the  Kight 
and  the  Day  Trespass  Acts,  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  69,  and  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c. 
68,  cannot  here  be  criticised  in  de- 
tail. Their  provisions  contain  one  or 
two  anomalies  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  below,  in  sug- 
gestmg  some  practicable  amend- 
ments on  the  present  law.  But  as  to 
thenr  general  sphrit,  we  venture  to 
aflEurm  that  they  are  most  legitimate 
developments  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple idbove  stated.  In  every  class 
of  injuries  to  the  rights  of  others, 
there  are  some  species  of  the  ofifence 
which,  from  their  frequency,  or  from 
their  being  difScult  to  detect,  must 
necessarily  be  prevented  by  more 
stringent  prohibitions  than  those  at- 
tached to  the  genus  in  general ;  and 
in  the  same  way  that  orchards  for 
example,  timber,  salmon  fisheries, 
and  many  other  subjects  are  protected 
by  special  penalties,  so  has  it  been 
found  requisite  to  amplify  the  com- 
mon law  of  trespass,  in  its  application 
to  that  particular  manner  of  trespass 
which  is  confessedl  V  the  most  frequent 
and  annoying.  If  the  penalties  are 
unnecessanly  stringent,  let  them  by 
all  means  be  modified ;  but  their  se- 
verity, in  comparison  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  ordinary  trespass,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  justice,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  wise  legislation. 

We  have  adverted,  in  this  hasty 
sketch,  only  to  the  prominent  fea- 
tures and  growth  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  a  inore  detailed  comparison 
with  that  of  England  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  when 
recent  statutes  and  decisions  are 
taken  into  view,  will  fully  justify  the 
opinion  of  Hutcheson  and  other  well 
qualified  judges,  that  it  is  *^  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  of  all  laws 
as  to  game."  It  recognises,  of  course, 
no  such  thing  as  property  in  game 
more  than  in  any  other  animals  of  a 
wild  nature.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor 
has  no  right  to  the  pheasant  he  has 
fed  until  he  shall  have  actually 
brought  it  to  bag,  or  at  least  disabled 
it  from  escaping ;  and  the  right  which 
he  then  first  acquires  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  his  ownership  of  the  land. 

To  many  the  distinction  thns 
created,  by  considering  all  game  as 
wild  animals,  appears  too  theoretical ; 
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and  no  doubt  it  is  a  question  for 
zoologists  rather  than  for  lawyers  to 
dedde,  whether  there  really  be  in  ani- 
mals any  such  permanent  and  inva- 
riable character  as  to  justify  such  a 
universal  distinction.  There  is  the 
strongest  presumption  that  all  our 
domesticated  animals  were  at  one 
time  fer(B ;  and  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
task  to  show  reason  for  considering 
some  classes  as  ^^  indomitabiles^^  when 
wo  see  the  reindeer,  of  a  tribe  natu- 
rally the  most  shy  of  man,  living  in  the 
hut  of  his  Lapland  master — and  when 
we  recollect  that  amongbirds,  the  duck, 
turkey,  and  peacock,  with  us  the  most 
civilised  and  familiar  of  poultry,  are 
elsewhere  most  indubitable  fertB  at 
this  very  moment.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  commoner  kinds  of  game, 
under  the  system  of  rearing  and  feed- 
ing now  so  general,  are  scarcely  more 
shy  or  migratorv  in  their  habits  than 
those  animals  which  the  law  contrasts 
with  them  as  mansuefactm^  and  there- 
fore regards  as  property:  that  even 
when  straying  in  the  fields,  we  may 
as  reasonably  impute  to  them  the 
animus  revertendi—the  instinct  of  re- 
turning to  their  haunts  and  coverts, 
as  to  pigeons  and  bees  which  the  law 
for  this  reason  retains  under  its  pro- 
tection, though  abroad  from  their 
cots  or  hives;  that  the  common 
objection  as  to  the  difficulty  of  iden- 
ti^ing  game,  is  one  which  applies  as 
Strongly  to  many  other  subjects  re- 
cognised as  vested  in  an  owner ;  and 
finally,  that,  being  now  in  reality 
valuable  articles  of  commerce,  these 
classes  of  animals  should  cease  to  be 
viewed  as  incapable  of  becoming 
property.  It  is  difficult  to  gainsay 
the  premises  on  which  this  proposal 
is  built :  and  if  we  look  to  analogy,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  invariable 
tendency  of  civilisation  is  towards 
the  restriction  of  the  category  of  res 
nuUitis,  and  by  art  and  culture  to 
subject  all  products  of  the  earth  to 
the  use,  and  consequently  to  the  pos- 
session of  man.  But,  apart  from  this 
speculative  view  of  the  subject— it 
seems  to  us  that,  while  common 
opinion  is  unprepared  for  so  funda- 
mental a  change  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, the  alteration  proposed  would 
not  in  practice  improve  the  position 
of  any  of  those  classes  who  are  aJSfect- 
ed  by  the  operation  of  the  present 


game  laws,  nor  materially  obviate 
any  of  the  bad  effects  usually  ascribed 
to  them. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  turn  to  those 
alleged  evils,  and  to  form  some  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  they  are  in  reality 
so  weighty  and  numerous,  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  total  abolition  of 
the  game  laws  can  efibctually  check 
them.  The  abrogation  of  a  law  is 
no  doubt  an  easy  way  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  of  amending  it — in  the 
same  way  that  the  expedient  of  wear- 
ing no  breeches  will  unquestionably 
save  you  the  cost  of  patching  them ; 
and  as  a  device  for  diminishing  game- 
law  offences,  the  total  repeal  of  all 
game  laws  is  perhaps  as  simple  and 
efficacious  a  recipe  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  But  let  us  first  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  the  disease,  be- 
fore we  resort  to  so  summary  a  re- 
medy. 

There  are  three  distinct  parties  who 
are  said  to  be  injured  by  the  operation 
of  these  laws — The  community  at  large 
suffer  chiefly  by  being  deprived,  it  is 
alleged,  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  which,  if  not 
consumed  by  game,  would  go  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  human  food — The 
poacher  has  to  bear  the  double  injus- 
tice of  a  law  which  first  makes  the 
temptation,  and  then  punishes  the 
transgression — The  farmer  finds,  in  the 
protection  given  to  game,  a  source  of 
constant  annoyance,  loss,  and  disap- 
pointment. We  shall  take  these  com- 
plainants in  their  order. 

The  public,  (w^  are  told  by  the  en- 
lightened commercial  gentleman  wlio 
represents  the  metropoUs  of  Scotland,) 
the  public  have  a  right  to  see  that 
none  of  the  means  for  maintaining 
human  life  are  wasted — a  great  popu- 
lar principle  popularly  and  broadly 
stated.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Mr  Cowan  may  not  have  contem- 
plated all  the  admirable  results  of  his 
principle.  He  may,  perchance,  not 
have  seen  that  it  sweeps  away,  not 
only  every  hare  and  pheasant,  but 
every  animal  whatever  that  cannot  be 
eaten  or  turned  to  profit  in  the  ledger. 
His  carriage  horses  eat  as  much  as 
would  maintain  six  poor  paper-makers 
and  their  families;  tiie  keep  of  his 
children's  poney  would  board  and 
educate  four  orphans  at  the  Bagged 
Schools.    But  we  are  not  vet  done 
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with  him ;  for  he  cannot  stick  his  fork 
into  that  tempting  fowl  before  him 
nntii  he  can  satisfy  ns,  the  public, 
thai  the  grain  it  has  consumed  wonld 
not  have  been  more  profitably  applied 
in  fattening  sheep  or  cattle.  And  what, 
pray,  is  that  array  of  plate  on  the 
buffet  behind  him  but  so  mach  capi- 
tal held  back  from  the  creation  of 
employment  and  food  for  that  starv- 
ing population,  which  he  assures  us 
(though  every  one  but  himself  knows 
it  is  nonsense)  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  1000  per  diem!  Political 
economy  of  this  quality  may  do  very 
well  for  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  but  we  really  hope,  for 
the  credit  of  the  city  he  represents, 
that  he  will  not  expose  himself  on  any 
other  stage,  nor  consider  it  a  necessary 
part  of  his  duties  as  a  legislator,  to 
prescribe  the  predse  manner  in  which 
com  shall  or  shall  not  be  used. 

The  supposed  amount  of  destruc- 
tion by  game  of  cereal  and  other  pro- 
duce,  has  afforded  a  fine  field  for  the 
more  erudite  of  the  game  law  op- 
ponents. Mr  6ayford*s  celebrated 
calculation,  that  three  hares  eat  as 
much  as  a  full-grown  sheep,  is  gene- 
rallpr  assumed  as  the  infallible  basis  of 
theur  estimates,  and  the  most  astound- 
ing results  are  evolved  from  it.*  Mr 
Charles  Stevenson  thinks  the  destruc- 
tion cannot  be  less  than  two  bushels 
per  acre  over  the  whole  kingdom,  re- 
presenting a  total  of  two  hundred 
thousand  quarters,  ^^  If  it  be  tlie  case^^'* 
says  Mr  Chiene  Shepherd,  with  a 
modest  hesitation — *4f  it  be  the  case, 
that  throughout  this  empire  the 
farmers,  in  general,  suffer  more  loss 
firom  game  than  they  pay  in  the  form 
of  poor's  tax  (and  1  suppose  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  do  so — that  in 
most  parts  they  suffer  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  their  poor-rates,)  then 
it  follows,  of  course,  Uiat  there  is  more 
destruction  from  game  than   would 


make  up  the  sum  collected  from  poor- 
rates  m>m  the  whole  lands  of  the 
empire.*'!  Double  the  amount  of 
poor-rates  pud  by  land  may  be  taken 
roughly  at  some  £9,000,000.  Bnt 
there  are  others  who  think  even  this 
too  low  an  estimate,  and  throw  into 
the  scale  (a  million  out  or  in  is  of  no 
importance)  ,the  county  rate,  high- 
way rate,  and  all  the  other  direct 
bordens  on  land  put  together!  Let 
us  carry  on  the  line  of  calculation  a 
step  further:  if  game  animals  alone 
consame  all  this,  and  if  we  allow  a 
fair  proportion  of  voracity  to  the 
minor,  but  more  numerous  ybce — rats, 
mice,  rooks,  wood-pigeons,  &c. — it  is 
clear  as  daylight  that  it  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion to  think  that  a  single  quarter  of 
wheat  can,  bv  any  possibility,  escape 
the  universal  devastation.  There  is 
no  lunatic  so  incurable  as  your  ram- 
pant arithmetician ;  and  the  only  de- 
lusion that  could  stand  a  comparison 
with  the  above  woidd  be  the  attempt 
to  reason  such  men  out  of  their  ab- 
surdities. 

But  the  actual  waste  of  grain  is 
not,  it  seems,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  public  suffers.  The  annual  cost 
to  the  community  of  prosecutions  un- 
der the  game  acts  is  an  enormous  and 
annually  increasing  burden.  This  is 
proved,  of  course,  by  the  same  sys- 
tem of  statistics  run  mad  as  that  of 
which  we  have  just  given  some  speci- 
mens. The  game  convictions  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  it  is  discovered, 
were,  in  the  year  1843, 36  per  cent  of 
the  total  male  summary  convictions; 
and  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who 
listen  to  such  statements,  are  quietly 
left  to  infer,  not  only  that  this  is 
usually  the  case  in  Bedfordshire,  bat 
that  a  similar  state  <5f  things  prevails 
throughout  England  and  Scotland 
also.  They  are  sagacious  enough,  how- 
ever, never  to  refer  to  general  results. 
They  carefully  avoid  any  mention  of 


*  It  Ib  right  to  mentioDy  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  estimates  of  Mr 
Bright's  authorities  on  this  point,  of  whom  Mr  Gayford  is  comparatirely  moderate  ; 
for  we  have  others  who,  (upon,  no  doubt,  equally  sound  data,)  think  two  hares  is  the 
proper  equiralent ;  and  Mr  Back  of  Norfolk  is  conrinced  that  one  hare  is  tcoite  than 
sb  sheep  ;  in  other  words,  that  one  hare  will  eat  np  a  statute  acre.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr  Berkeley  weighed  iYi^ftdl  stomachs  of  a  large  hare,  and  an  average  South- 
down sheep,  and  found  them  as  one  to  fifty-fire.  So  that,  if  the  accounts  of  Mr 
Gayford  and  his  eonfrires  are  right,  we  have  arrived  at  a  law  in  physiological  science 
equally  new  and  surprising — that  the  digestire  powers  of  animals  increase  in  a  com- 
poond  inrerse  ratio  to  the  capacity  of  the  digestiye  organs  I 

t  Seotman,  February  12, 1848. 
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the  fact,  (which,  however,  any  one 
may  learn  for  himself,  by  referring  to 
Mr  Pbiliipps'  tables,)  that  the  arerage 
of  the  game  convictions  daring  the 
five  years  these  tables  indnde,  was, 
for  aU  England,  not  36,  bnt  a  frac- 
tion over  6  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Now,  let  ns  see  how  the  case  stands 
in  Scotland.  We  have  observed  that 
our  northern  orators  always  draw  their 
Ulnstrations  from  the  south  of  the 
Tweed;  and  we  have,  therefore,  lock- 
ed with  some  cariosity  into  the  re- 
cords of  oar  Scotch  coanty  courts, 
as  affording  some  test  of  the  real 
extent  of  the  grievance  in  this  part  of 
the  empire.  Unfortunately  these  re- 
cords are  not  preserved  in  a  tabular 
form  by  all  the  counties;  but  we 
have  been  favoured  with  returns  from 
five  of  the  most  important  on  the  east 
coast,  which  we  selected  as  being  those 
in  which  the  preservation  of  game  is 
notmously  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent.  An  abstract  of  these  returns 
will  be  found  below,*  and  will  suffice 
to  show  how  false,  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land, is  the  assertion  that  game  pro- 
secutions are  alarmingly  numerous; 
while  every  one  knows  that  the  ex- 
pense is  borne,  not  by  the  public,  but 
by  the  private  party,  except  in  very 


rare  and  aggravated  cases.  From 
these  it  appeals  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  game  cases  tried,  or  reported  to 
the  authorities,  in  these  five  counties, 
during  the  years  1846  and  1847,  was 
one  hundred  and  forty- four,  being 
about  2.5  per  cent  of  tiie  whole.  Fife- 
shire  (which  was  selected  to  be  shown 
up  before  Mr  Bright^s  committee  as 
SLD.  abyss  of  game-law  abuses)  had,  in 
1848,  out  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
offences,  only  three  under  the  game 
acts.  As  to  the  alleged  progressive 
increase  of  such  cases,  the  subjoined 
table  of  the  numbers  for  the  five  years 
preceding  1848  f  proves  that,  whether 
it  be  true  or  not  as  respects  isolated 
districts  of  England,  that  the  num- 
ber of  game-law  trials  is  every  year 
becoming  a  heavier  burden  on  the 
public,  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  four 
of  the  largest  and  most  game-keeping 
counties  of  Scotland. 

We  have  now  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  plea  set  up  on  behalf  of 
the  poacher  against  the  present  game 
laws.  What  is  it  that  makes  a  man 
become  a  poacher?  ^*  Temptation," 
says  Mr  Bright,  ^^  and  temptation  only. 
How  can  you  expect  that  the  poor  bnt 
honest  labourer,  who,  on  his  way  home 
from  his  daily  toil,  sees  hares  and 
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70 

3008 

74 
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Compare  these  facts  with  the  preposterous  statements  which  the  latest  orator  of 
the  league,  Mr  M.  Criehton,  has  been  repeating  to  listening  xanies  at  Greenock,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  that  **  the  commitments  arising  from  game  laws  amount  to  onb- 
FOUHTH  of  the  whole  crime  of  the  country." 

t  Return  of  game-law  oifences  dunng  the  years  1843-7 
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pbeaaants  8wanniog  round  his  path, 
should  abstain  from  eking  out  his 
scanty  meal  with  one  of  those  wild 
animals,  which,  though  on  jonr  land, 
are  no  more  700T8  than  his?  The  idea 
wonld  never  haye  occorred  to  him  if 
he  had  not  seen  the  pheasants ;  and  if 
there  had  been  no  game  laws,  he  would 
have  remained  an  upright  and  useful 
membcnr  (^society."  Such,  we  believe, 
is  the  bean-ideal  of  the  poacher,  as  we 
ind  it  in  abolitionist  speeches,  and  in 
popnlar  afterpieces  at  the  theatre. 
He  is,  of  coarse,  always  poor,  but 
▼irtnons, — 

^  A  frieodlMS  man,  at  whose  dejected  eye 
Th*  nnferibqf  proad  one  looks,  and  passes  bj/* 

We  shall  not  quarrel,  however,  with 
the  fidelity  of  tills  fancy  sketch ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
any  large  proportion  of  those  who 
incur  penalties  for  game  trespass  have 
been  tod  mto  temptation  by  the  mere 
abundance  of  game  in  large  preserves. 
Men  of  plain  sense  will  think  it  just 
as  fair  to  ascribe  the  frequency  of 
larceny  to  the  abundance  of  bandanas 
which  old  gentlemen  wiil  keep  dangling 
from  their  pockets  while  pursuing  their 
studies  at  print-shop  windows.  The 
evidence  taken  by  the  committee  seems 
rather  to  show  that  the  poacher's  trade 
thrives  best  where  there  is  what  is 
called  *^a  fair  sprinkling"  of  ill- 
watched  game,  than  where  he  has  to 
encounter  a  staff  of  vigilant  and  well- 
trained  keepers.  But  what  though 
the  case  were  otherwise?  Suppose 
the  existence  of  the  temptation  to  be 
admitted,  is  it  to  be  seriously  argued 
that  the  province  of  legislation  is  not 
to  prohibit  offence,  but  to  remove  all 
temptation  from  the  offenders?  not  to 
protect  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ri^ts,  but  to  abridge  or  annihilate 
those  rights,  that  they  may  not  be 
invaded  by  others  ?  This,  wq  affirm« 
is  the  principle  when  reduced  to  simple 
terms ;  and  startling  enough  it  is  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  the  proper  tendency  of  laws 
and  civilisation  is  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  What  although  a 
breach  of  these  laws  ma^  sometimes 
be  the  commencement  of  a  coarse  of 
crime,  are  there  no  other  temptations 
which  open  the  road  to  the  hulks  or 
the  penitentiary  ?  If  the  magistrates 
of  oar  towns,  who   so  vehemently 


denounce  the  danger  of  the  game  laws, 
are  sincere  in  their  search  after  the 
sources  of  crime,  and  in  their  efforts 
to  repress  them,  we  can  help  their  in- 
quiries— ^we  can  show  them  at  their 
own  doors,  and  swaiming  in  every 
street,  temptations  to  debauchery, 
which  have  made  a  hundred  crimes 
for  every  one  that  can  be  traced  to 
game  laws, — and  yet  we  cannot 
perceive  that  the  seal  of  our  civic 
reformers  has  been  very  strenu- 
ously directed  to  discourage  or  to 
diminish  the  numbers  of  these  dens  of 
dissipation.  We  can  refer  them  to 
the  reports  of  our  gaol  chaplains  for 
proof  that  three  out  of  eveiy  four 
prisoners  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  education;  and  yet  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  lately  made  in 
our  metropolis  to  promote  instruction 
by  means  of  apprentice  schools,  was 
not  favoured  with  the  countenance  of 
our  chief  magistrate,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  in  the  more  phi- 
lanthropic duty  of  presiding  at  a  meet- 
ing for  condemning  the  game  laws ! 

If  we  are  called  upon  to  assign  a 
reason  for  the  frequency  of  poaching, 
we  should  attribute  it  neither  to  the 
mere  superabundance  of  game  by 
itself,  nor  yet  to  the  pressure  of  po- 
verty, but  very  much  to  the  same  sort 
of  temptation  that  encourages  the 
common  thief  to  filch  a  watch  or  a 
handkerchief— namely,  the  facility  of 
disposing  of  his  spoil.  Well-stocked 
covers  may  present  opportunities  to 
the  poacher  for  turning  his  craft  to 
account,  but  it  is  plain  the  practice 
wonld  be  comparatively  rare  if  he  did 
not  know  that  at  the  bar  of  the  next 
alehouse  he  can  barter  his  sackful  of 
booty  either  for  beer  or  ready  coin,  and 
no  quesUons  asked.  Every  village  of 
1000  or  1500  inhabitants  offers  a 
market  for  his  wares,  and  any  surplus 
in  the  hands  of  the  country  dealer  can 
be  transferred  in  eighteen  hours  to  the 
London  poulterer^s  window.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  consump- 
tion of  game  has  increased  enormouslj 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  was  formerly  unknown  at  the  tables 
of  men  of  moderate  means,  except 
when  haply  it  came  as  an  occasional 
remembrance  from  some  coontry  re- 
lation, or  grateful  M.P.  Now-a-days 
the  spouse  of  any  third-rate  attorney 
or  thriving  tradesman  would  consider 
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her  housekeeping  disgi*aced  for  ever, 
if  she  failed  to  present  the  expected 
pheasant  or  brace  of  moorfowl  **  when 
the  goo^nan  feasts  his  friends."  And 
even  if  we  descend  to  the  artisans  and 
operatives  of  our  large  towns,  it  will 
be  found  that  hares  and  rabbits  form 
a  wholesome  and  by  no  means  unusual 
variation  of  their  daily  fare.  We  have 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  great  Lead- 
enhall  game  dealers,  that  in  the  month 
of  November  hares  are  sent  up  to 
London  in  such  quantities,  that  they 
are  often  enabled  to  sell  them  at  9d., 
and  even  at  6d.  each.  The  average 
weight  of  a  hare  may  be  taken  at 
about  8  lb. ;  and  if  we  deduct  one- 
half  for  the  skin,  &c.,  there  will  re- 
main 4  lb.  of  nutritious  food,  which, 
even  at  2s.,  is  cheaper  than  beef  or 
mutton ;  while  the  occasidnal  change 
cannot  but  be  both  agreeable  and 
beneficial  to  those  who  have  so  limited 
a  choice  of  food  within  reach  of  their 
means.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  game  brought 
into  London,  from  the  statements  of 
Mr  Brooke,  who  buys  £10,000  worth 
of  game  during  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter; and  there  are  ten  other  great 
salesmen  in  LeadenhaU  market  done. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  the  supplies 
sent  directly  to  the  smaller  poulterers, 
for  the  consumption  in  the  other  great 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
for  the  probably  still  larger  quan- 
tity that  never  comes  into  market  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  game 
has  now  become  an  important  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people,  and  that,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  Any 
attempt  to  check  the  production  and 
sale  of  a  commodity  for  which  there 
18  so  general  a  demand,  must  prove 
both  lueless  and  mischievous.  It  is 
m  vain  to  proscribe  it  as  an  expensive 
luxury,  and  insist  on  the  substitution 
of  less  costly  fare.  It  may  be  true, 
for  anything  we  know,  that  the  grain 
or  provender  consumed  by  the  164,000 
head  of  game,  which  Mr  Brooke  dis- 
posed of  in  six  months,  might  have 
produced  a  greater  weight  of  bullocks 
or  Leicester  wedders,  (though  this  is 
extremely  unlikely,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  grain,  grass,  and  green 
crops  form  only  a  part  of  the  f<x>d  of 


any  of  the  game  species) ;  but,  whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  useless  to  prevent  the 
rearing  of  game  by  any  sort  of  sump- 
tuary enactment,  direct  or  indirect. 
The  proper  course  of  legislation  is  very 
plain.  While  compensation  should  bo 
made  exigible  for  all  damage  from 
excess  of  game,  and  new  statutory 
provision  made  for  this  purpose,  if  the 
present  law  is  insufficient — fair  en- 
couragement should  at  the  same  time 
be  given  for  the  production,  in  a  legi- 
timate way,  of  what  is  required  for  the 
use  of  the  public  Facilities  should  be 
afforded  to  the  honest  dealer  for  con- 
ducting his  trade  without  risk  or 
disguise,  and  the  useless  remnant  of 
the  qualification  law  in  Scotland 
should  be  abolished.  Measures  of  this 
nature,  by  turning  the  constant  de- 
mand for  game  into  proper  channels, 
will  prove  the  most  effectnal  dis- 
couragement to  the  occupation  of  the 
poacher,  and  to  the  reckless  and  irre- 
gular habits  of  life  which  it  generally 
induces. 

A  very  opposite  result,  we  are  per- 
suaded, would  follow  from  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr  Bright^s  quack  recipe  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
poaching.  By  what  indirect  influence 
IS  the  abolition  of  the  same  laws  ex- 
pected to  produce  this  effect?  If, 
indeed,  along  with  the  game  laws, 
you  sweep  awa^  also  the  law  of  com- 
mon trespass — if  yon  proclaim,  in  the 
nineteenth  centniy,  a  return  to  the 
habits  of  the  gold^  age,  when,  as 
TibuUus  tells 


**  NuiliiB  eimt  euttos^  nulla  exdonira  volentes- 
JaniiA;** 

and  if  you  authorise  the  populace  at 
large  to  traverse  every  park  and  en- 
closure, at  all  hours  and  seasons,  and 
in  any  numbers  and  any  manner  they 
please,  then  we  can  understand  that  a 
few  months  probably  of  rustic  riot  and 
license  may  settle  the  question  by  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  game 
species.  But  we  have  not  yet  met 
any  game-law  reformer  so  rabid  as  to 
propose  putting  an  end  to  the  penal- 
ties on  ordinary  trespass ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  most  of  them,  (Sir 
Harry  Verney  and  Mr  Fusey  among 
the  number,^*  anticipating  the  neces- 
sity of  amiing  the  law  with  much 
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sIroDger  powers  for  preyentiDg  com- 
mon trespasses.  And  even  without  such 
additional  powers,  will  not  the  tres- 
pass law  as  it  stands  be  employed  by 
proprietors  toprevent  interference  with 
their  sports  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  the 
abolition  of  the  game  statutes  will  at 
onoe  prevent  the  owners  of  great 
man(MV  from  rearing  pheasants  in  their 
own  coYers?  It  may  indeed  drive 
them  to  do  so  at  a  greater  expense, 
and  to  enlist  additional  watchers ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  keen  game  pre- 
servers will  not  avail  themselves  of 
snch  defonces  as  the  common  law  may 
still  leave  them.  Game  then,  we  con- 
tend, may  be  thinned  by  this  plan, 
but  it  will  not  be  exterminated.  The 
consequence  will  be  that  its  price 
will  be  enhanced;  but  as  the  de- 
mand will  still  continue,  the  trade  of 
the  poachers  will  remain  as  thriving 
as  ever.  He  mav  have  to  work 
harder  and  to  trudge  farther  before 
he  can  fill  his  wallet ;  but  this  will  be 
compensated  by  the  additional  price ; 
and  if  the  present  quantity  of  game  is 
diminished  by  one-half,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  his  agents  will  be 
able  to  pay  him  five  shilBngs  a-head 
for  his  pheasants  instead  of  five  shil- 
lings a-brace.  In  short,  we  should 
anticipate,  as  the  efiects  of  abolishing 
the  present  statutes,  that,  while  many 
of  the  less  wealthy  owners  of  land 
would  be  deterred  by  the  expense 
from  protecting  game,  and  while  the 
amusement  (such  as  it  is)  would  be- 
come greatly  more  exclusive  than  it 
is  now,  such  a  measure  would  not 
only  fail  to  remove  any  of  the  induce- 
ments which  tempt  the  idle  peasant 
to  take  to  the  predatory  life  of  a 
poacher,  but  would,  in  the  outset  at 
least,  induce  many  to  try  it  who  never 
thought  of  it  before. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  con- 
siderations we  have  to  offer  on  the 
situation  of  the  tenant-farmer  as  to 
game;  and  the  first  question  that 
suggests  itself  as  to  his  case  is  this, — 
'Whether  the  injury  suffered  by  ten- 
ants be  really  so  serious  and  extensive 
as  is  represented  ? 

**  There  is  no  denying,"  says  Mr 
Shepherd,  in  his  Essay,  (p.  12,)  ''  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  great 
majcriijf  of  instances,  this  excessive 
power  of  infringement  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant  through  these 


laws  has  been  abused.  It  has  been 
almost  universaUy  abused,'*'^  Is  this 
true  as  regards  either  England  or 
Scotland?  or  is  it  merely  one  of  those 
vague  and  reckless  affirmations  which 
a  man  writing  for  a  purpose,  and  not 
for  truth,  is  so  apt  to  hazard,  in  dis- 
regard or  defiance  of  the  facts  before 
him?  One  thing  we  do  find  to  be 
notorious — that  the  committee's  evi- 
dence of  game  abuses  in  Scotland  was 
limited  to  one  solitary  case,  that  of 
the  estate  of  Wemyss.  And  although 
we  may  very  readily  conceive  that, 
with  more  time  and  exertion,  the 
agents  of  the  league  might  have  fer- 
reted out  other  instances,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  express 
our  astonishment  that,  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  this  single  case,  Mr 
Bright  should  have  ventured  to  ask 
his  committee  to  find  the  general 
fact  proved,  that  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  *^  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land as  well  as  England,  is  greatly 
impaired  by  the  preservation  of 
game.^'  We  learn  at  least  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  judgment,  and  the  amount 
of  proof  which  an  abolitionist  i-egards 
as  demonstration.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  case  of  Scotland  was  not 
examined  at  all ;  and  the  rejected 
report  of  Mr  Bright  and  his  associates 
bears  on  its  face  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  utter  ignorance  that 
the  law  on  this  side  the  Tweed  is  a 
perfectly  different  system  from  that 
of  England. 

Will  any  believe  that  if  our  Scotch 
farmers,  **  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances," found  theur  property  sacri- 
ficed, they  would  not  have  universally 
joined  in  demanding  the  interference 
of  the  legislature?  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  An  examination  of  the  reports 
on  petitions  during  the  last  two  ses- 
sions shows  that  there  certainly  have 
been  peUtions  against  the  game  laws, 
but  that  for  every  one  emanating  from 
an  agricultural  body  there  have  been 
ten  from  town-councils.  We  have 
better  evidence,  however,  than  mere 
inference,  for  the  general  distrust  with 
which  the  farmers  have  regarded  this 
agitation ;  for  we'  find  the  Leaguers 
themselves,  one  and  all  of  them,  la- 
menting that  their  disinterested  exer- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  tenantry  have 
been  viewed  by  that  body  with  the 
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most  callous  and  ungratefal  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  impossible  to  read  witboat 
a  smile  Mr  Brigbt's  Address  to  the 
Tenant-farmers  (prefixed  to  Mr  Wel- 
ford*8  Summary  of  the  Evidence) ;  and 
to  mark  the  patient  earnestness  with 
which  he  entreats  them  to  believe  that 
they  are  groaning  ander  manifold  op- 
pressions— and  insists  on  ^^  ronsing 
them  to  a  sense  of  what  is  dae  to  them- 
selves." Bnt  yoor  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
ever  hard  to  move.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  obstinate  fellow  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  a  malady  he  has  never  felt 
— that  he  will  persist  in  believing  that 
if  game  were  all  he  had  to  complain 
of,  he  might  snap  his  fingers  at  Doctor 
Bright  and  his  whole  fraternity.  The 
essayist  of  the  Association  can  find  no 
better  reason  to  assign  for  what  he 
calls  **  the  wondrous  and  apparently 
patient  silence  of  the  tenantry  under 
so  exasperating  an  evil,*'— than,  for- 
sooth, that  they  are  too  scmle  to  speak 
out  their  true  opinions.  Such  an  ex- 
planation, at  the  expense  of  the  body 
whom  he  pretends  to  represent,  can 
only  insure  for  him  the  merited  scorn 
of  all  who  have  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  general  character  of  the 
spirited,  educated,  and  upright  men 
whom  he  ventnres  thus  to  calumniate. 
The  most  obvious  way  of  accounting 
for  their  wondrous  mlenoe  under  op- 
pression is  also  the  true  one—namely, 
that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  oppression 
is  unknown.  When  an  intelligent 
farmer  looks  round  among  his  neigh- 
bours, and  finds  that  for  every  acre 
damaged  by  game  there  are  thou- 
sands untouched  by  it^-^when  be 
knows  that  there  are  not  only  whole 
parishes,  but  almost  whole  counties, 
m  which  he  could  not  detect  in  the  crops 
the  slightest  indication  of  game,~and 
further,  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  in  which  a  tenant  really 
suffers  injury,  he  is  sure  of  prompt 
and  ample  compensation— it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  looks  upon  the  Associa- 
tion with  suspicion,  and  refuses  to  sup- 
port, by  his  name  or  his  money,  their 
system  of  stupendous  exaggeration. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  convince  Umself  of 
the  actual  truth,  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  him  a  simple  test.  Damage  from 
game,  to  be  appreciable  at  all/ cannot 
well  be  less  than  a  shilling  an  acre. 
Kow,  let  any  farmer  survey  in  his 


mind  the  district  with  which  he  is 
bc»t  acquainted,  and  estimate  on  how 
much  of  it  the  tenants  would  give 
this  additional  rent,  on  condition  of 
the  game  laws  being  abolished.  An 
average-sixed  farm,  in  our  best  culti- 
vated counties,  may  be  taken  at  two 
hundred  acres — how  many  of  his  bro- 
ther farmers  can  he  reckon  up,  who 
would  consent  to  pay  £10  a-year  ad- 
ditional on  these  terms  ?  A  similar 
test,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  offered 
to  one  of  Mr  Bright*s  witnesses,  (Evi- 
dence, i.  4938,)  who  had  set  down 
his  annual  damages  from  game  at  from 
£180  to  £200,  and  who,  after  sue- 
ceesively  declining  to  give  £200,  £1U0, 
and  £75  a-ycar  ad£tional  rent  for 
leave  to  extirpate  the  game,  thought, 
at  last,  he  might  give  £50  a-year  for 
that  bargain. 

Bnt  the  question  immediately  be- 
fore us  is  this :  what  remedy  does  the 
existing  law  of  Scotland  give  a  tenant 
in  cases  of  real  hardship  from  the  pre- 
servation of  game  ?  In  regard  to  this 
question,  it  is  impossible  to  overtook 
the  broad  distinction  between  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  expressly  un- 
dertaken the  burden  of  the  game,  and 
those  whose  leases  contain  no  such 
covenant.  The  quasi-right  of  pro- 
perty In  game  recognised  by  the  Eng- 
lish lawls,  by  Lord  Althorpe's  sta- 
tute of  1882,  vested  in  the  occupier  of 
land,  when  there  is  no  tmrni^  stipu- 
lation to  the  contrary.  The  reverse 
is  virtually  the  case  \sl  Scotland—the 
landlord  retains  his  right  to  kill  game, 
unless  he  shall  have  agreed  to  surren- 
der it  to  his  tenant.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  landlord's  right  does  not 
rest  merely  on  the  common  law,  bnt 
is  expressly  reserved  to  him  in  the 
lease.  Now,  when  a  tenant  has  deli- 
berately become  a  party  to  such  an 
express  stipulation,  and  when  the 
quantity  of  game  (whether  it  be  small 
or  great)  does  not  exceed,  during  the 
currency  of  the  lease,  triiat  it  was  at 
his  entry,  on  what  conceivable  plea  of 
reason  or  justice  can  be  ask  the  inter- 
ference either  of  a  ooort  of  law  or  of 
the  legislature?  To  say,  with  Mr 
Bright  and  his  coadjutors,  that  be  sel- 
dom attends  much  to  sndi  minor  articles 
in  a  lease— that  he  does  not  voder- 
stand  their  effect— that  in  the  oosqie- 
tition  for  land  he  is  glad  to  secore  • 
fivm  OB  any  conditiOM— all  tldslstha 
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most  childish  trifling,  and  unworthy 
of  a  moment's  serious  notice.  There  is 
not  a  single  sentence  in  any  lease  that 
may  not  be  set  aside  on  the  very  same 
grounds ;  and  if  agreements  of  this  na- 
ture are  to  be  cancelled  on  pretences 
80  firiyolous,  there  is  an  end  to  bXL 
faith  and  meaning  in  contracts  be- 
tween  man  and  man. 

But  the  tenant's  case  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect  when,  by  ulifidal 
means  expressly  contrived  for  the 
pnrpose,  the  game  has  been  increased 
subsequent  to  his  entry.  Then,  it  is 
obvious,  the  burden  is  no  longer  the 
same  which  the  tenant  undertook.  It 
Is  a  state  of  things  which  he  could  not 
anticipate  firom  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract; and  if  the  authority  of  the 
<x>urt8  of  law  were  unable  to  reach 
such  a  case,  and  to  protect  the  tenant 
from  what  is  in  fact  an  infringement, 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  of  their 
mutual  agreement,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  stronger  grounds  for  insisting 
that  the  defect  should  be  supplied  by 
positive  enactment.  No  such  inter- 
ference, however,  is  requisite.  Our 
law  courts  not  only  possess  the  power 
of  enforcing  compensation  for  siuih  in- 
juries, but  in  the  recent  decision,  in 
the  caae  of  Wemyss  and  Others  v. 
Wilson,  the  supreme  court  has  as- 
serted and  exercised  that  power  in 
the  most  distinct  and  unqualified  man- 
ner. '^  There  is  no  instance,"  says 
Mr  Chiene  Shepherd,  writing  before 
the  date  of  the  above-mentioned  judg- 
ment, ^^in  which  our  head  court  m 
Scotland — ^the  Court  of  Session— has 
evM*  given  a  decision  entitling  a 
tenant  to  damages  from  a  landlord  for 
destructbn  of  his  crops  by  game." 
Now,  8ui^>06ing  the  £m^  as  here 
stated,  to  be  strictly  correct,  what 
inference,  we  ask,  can  common  can- 
dour draw  from  it?  Are  we  to  con- 
dude  that  the  law  of  Scotland^  or  tl^ 
bench  that  administers  it,  are  bo  cor- 
rupt as  to  countenance  such  an  insult 
to  justice  ?  No  such  express  decision 
had  then  been  given,  simply  because 
no  such  claim  had  ever  been  tried ; 
and  surely  this  very  flM^  is  in  itself 
the  strongest  possible  presumption 
against  the  alle^  universal  abuse  of 
the  power  of  preserving  game— a  pre- 
sumption that  a  hardship  which,  up 


to  1847,  had  never  been  made  the 
ground  of  a  formal  appeal  to  the  law 
tribunals,  cannot  be  either  very  fre- 
quent or  very  severe.  The  statement, 
however,  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for, 
though  no  actual  decree  had  been 
given  on  the  special  amount  of  da- 
mages before  1847,  a  very  distinct, 
though  incidental,  opinion  as  to  the 
liabiU^  of  landlords  in  such  cases  was 
given  in  a  case  which  occurred  fifteen 
years  ago — Drysdale  v.  Jameson. 
The  principle  of  the  law  could  not  be 
more  lucidly  stated  than  in  the  words 
of  the  learned  judge  (Fullerton)  on 
that  occasion. 

**  A  tenant,  in  taking  a  farm,  must 
be  considered  as  taking  it  under  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  game,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  satisfied 
himself  of  the  extent  of  that  burden, 
as  he  is  understood  to  do  of  any  other 
unfavourable  circumstance  impairing 
the  productiveness  of  the  farm.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  con- 
trary to  principle  that  the  landlord, 
who  is  bound  to  warrant  the  beneficial 
possession  to  the  tenant,  should  be 
allowed,  by  his  own  act,  to  aggravate 
the  burden  in  any  great  degree.  A 
tenant,  in  order  to  support  such  a 
claim,  must  prove  not  only  a  certain 
visible  damage  arising  from  game,  but 
a  certain  visible  increase  of  the  game, 
and  a  consequaU  alieration  of  the  cir- 
cumstanees  cantemplaied  in  the  con- 
tract, unputable  to  the  landlord.  The 
true  ground  of  damage  seems  to  be,  not 
that  the  game  is  a^mndant,  but  that 
its  abundMice  has  been  materially  in- 
creased since  the  date  of  the  lease."* 

Surely  so  clear  an  opinion,  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  was  a  pi*etty  plain 
indication  of  the  protection  which  the 
law  wouM  extend  to  a  tenant  in  these 
circumstances ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
has  been  completely  confirmed  on 
every  point  by  the  more  recent  and 
compr^nsive  decision  on  Captain 
Wemyss*  case.  Any  new  steps  on  the 
part  of  a  landk>rd  for  stimulating  the 
natural  supply  of  game,  whether 
by  feeding  tiiem,  breeding  them  arti- 
ficially, or  by  a  systematic  destruction 
of  the  vermin  which  naturally  prey 
on  them,  will  be  held  as  indicating  an 
intention  on  lus  part  to  depart  from 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  as 
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therefore  opening  a  yalid  claim  for 
any  damage  the  tenant  may  experience 
in  consequence  of  the  change.  And 
it  is  not  only  such  direct  and  actiTO 
measoresforaoinnentingthe  stipuUted 
borden  that  will  be  thus  interpreted 
against  the  landlord ;  buteven  his  doing 
80  negatively — that  is,  his  failing  to 
exercise  the  power  he  retains  in  his  own 
hands,  and  to  keep  down  the  burden 
to  the  same  amount  at  which  the  ten- 
ant found  it  on  his  entiy,  will  be  held 
as  equiyalent  to  his  positive  act 

If,  then,  there  ever  was  any  ground 
for  alleging  that  the  state  of  ^e  law 
was  indefinite,  the  objection  is  now 
removed.  No  one  can  pretend  to 
doubt  that  a  tenant  of  land  in  Scot- 
land has  as  ample  a  protection 
against  injury  from  game  as  the  law 
can  give  him.  To  prevent  the  injury 
beforehand  is  beyond  the  power  of 
amr  law.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to 
aflford  him  as  prompt  and  eflTectual 
means  of  redress  as  it  furnishes  against 
any  other  species  of  injury.  In  short, 
when  its  principle  is  weighed  fairly, 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  relief  from  the  fiscal  qualification 
which  Mr  Mackenzie's  act  of  last  ses- 
sion conferred  on  the  farmers,  we  shall 
be  able  to  estimate  how  far  it  is  true 
that,  **  both  in  parliament  and  out  of 
parliament,  the  interests  and  industry 
of  tenants  are  systematically  sacrificed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  odious  pri- 
yUc^  of  more  favoured  classes.*' 

We  have  followed  out  and  exposed, 
perhaps  at  mater  length  than  was 
necessary,  the  stock  sophisms  and 
more  flagrant  exaggerations  by  which 
the  total  abolition  of  game  laws  is 
usually  supported.  Some  points  are 
vet  untouched ;  but  we  prefer  employ- 
ing the  rest  of  our  paper  in  briefly 
stating  a  few  suggestions  for  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  those  difficulties  and 
anomalies  in  the  Scotch  law,  which 
we  set  out  with  acknowledging.  In 
judging  of  any  such  alterations,  it  is 
neoe«sary  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
leading  principle  on  which  the  whole 
Scotch  system  is  founded—namely, 
the  original  and  common  right  to  seize 
and  appropriate  the  animah  of  chase, 
(lualified  and  determined  by  the  pre- 
vious right  of  the  landowner  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  soil. 

1st.  Keeping  this  in  view,  our  first 
change  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 


land-qnalificadon  introduced  by  tho 
Act  1621 ;  and  this  for  the  double 
reason  that  it  was  originally  an  un- 
warrantable departure  Rom  the  gene- 
ral principle  just  mentioned,  and  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  cumber  the  sys- 
tem with  a  law  which  is  practically 
In  desuetude. 

2d.  The  effect  of  this  alteration 
would  be  to  remove  idso  the  useless 
and  improper  restriction  on  the  tale  of 
game.  There  can  be  no  good  reason 
for  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  game-dealer's  trade.  As  a  check 
to  poaching,  we  have  abundant  proof 
that  the  present  restriction  is  inopera- 
tive ;  or,  if  it  has  any  effect,  it  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  intended, 
by  throwing  the  trade  very  much  into 
the  hands  of  a  low  class  of  retailers. 
Instead  of  requiring  a  qualification  or 
permission,  which  is  constantly  evaded, 
we  would  substitute  a  game-dealer's 
license,  as  in  England. 

3d.  The  fifth  section  of  the  Day 
Trespass  Act  empowers  the  person 
having  the  right  to  kill  game  on  any 
lands,  or  any  person  authorised  by 
him,  to  seiie  game  in  the  possession  of 
a  trespasser.  This  provision  has 
sometimes  given  occasion  to  danger- 
ous conflicts  between  the  parties,  and 
is,  moreover,  quite  at  variance  with 
the  principle  of  the  law  above  noted. 

4th.  The  next  particular  we  shall 
mention  is  of  more  importance.  The 
evidence  of  Mr  Brignt's  committee 
has,  we  think,  fhlly  disproved  the 
charge  against  the  county  magistracy 
of  England,  of  partiality  and  excessive 
severity  in  game  cases.  Exceptions  no 
doubt  were  brought  forward,  but  their 
paucity  shows  the  oontrarr  to  be  the 
rule.  In  Scotland  there  is  still  less 
ground  for  such  an  accusation.  With 
us,  such  an  occurrence  as  a  justice 
adjudicating  in  his  own  case  is  un- 
known ;  ai^  we  find  even  the  most 
violent  of  the  abolition  lecturers  ad- 
mitting that  prooeedhigs  before  tho 
sessioiis  under  the  game  statutes  are 
conducted  with  equity  and  leniency. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  The  parties 
who  have  to  administer  the  law  should 
be  above  all  suspicion  of  bias  or  in- 
terest, even  of  tlM  most  indurect  kind ; 
and  we  should  greatly  prefer  that 
game  prosecutions  were  removed  al- 
together, into  the  comt  of  the  judge- 
ordinaiy.    Such  an  alteration,  were  a 
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sure,  would  be  regarded  generally  by 
the  benches  of  county  magistrates  as 
a  most  desirable  relief  mm  one  of 
the  most  inyidions  and  embarrassing 
duties  they  have  to  execute.  But,  as 
the  law  stands,  they  haye  no  option — 
for  offences  under  the  Day  IVespass 
Act  are  cognisable  by  them  only.  If, 
then,  there  be  any  vaJid  reason  against 
transferring  the  trial  of  all  game  of- 
fences to  the  sheriff  court,  (and  at 
present  we  can  see  none^  it  is  at  all 
events  most  advisable  tnat  his  juris- 
diction should  be  extended  to  day  as 
well  as  to  night  trespasses^ 
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5th.  Any  revisal  of  the  law  should 
embrace  provisions  agahist  the  accu- 
mulation of  penalties ;  for  although 
these  are  very  rarely  insist^  on  in 
Scotland,  the  power  of  enforcing  them 
affords  a  pretext  for  declamations 
against  the  severity  oi  the  game  law, 
which  its  opponents  know  well  how  to 
employ. 

Besides  these  modifications  of  the 
statutes,  it  seems  most  desh^ble 
that  in  all  leases  the  disposal  of  game 
should  be  regulated  by  special  clauses, 
which  should  include  a  reference  to 
arbitration  in  case  of  dispute. 


DOMINIQUE. 


A  8KKTCH  FROM  LIFE. 


TWO  8TUDSNTS. 


At  the  lower  extremity  of  that  an- 
cient street  long  recognised  as  the 
head  and  centre  of  the  Pays  Latin  or 
scholastic  quarter  of  Paris,  and  which, 
for  six  centuries,  has  borne  the  name 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe^  within  a  few 
doors  of  the  bridge  of  St  Michel^  and 
in  aroomuponthefifthfloor,  two  young 
men  were  seated,  on  a  spring  morn- 
ing of  the  year  182-.  Even  had  the 
modest  apartment  been  situated  else- 
where than  in  the  focus  of  the  students* 
district,  its  appearance  would  have 
prevented  the  possibility  of  mistalce 
as  to  the  character  of  its  inmates. 
Scanty  furniture,  considerably  bat- 
tered, caricatures  of  student  life,  par- 
tially veiling  the  dirty  damp-stained 
paper  that  blistered  upon  the  walls, 
which  were  also  adorned  by  a  pair  of 
foils,  a  cracked  guitar,  and  a  set  of 
castanets;  a  row  of  pegs  supporting 
pipes,  empty  bottles  in  one  comer, 
ponderous  octavos  thickly  coated  with 
dust  in  another,  told  a  tale  confirmed 
by  the  exterior  of  the  occupants  of  the 
apartment.  One  of  these,  a  young 
man  of  two-and'-twenty,  was  evidently 
at  home,  for  his  feet  were  thrust  into 
slippers,  once  embroidered,  a  Greek 
cap  covered  his  head,  and  a  tattered 
dressing-sown  of  pristine  magnificence 
envelo^d  his  slender  and  active  figure. 
His  features  were  regular  and  intelli- 


gent, and  he  had  the  dark  fiery  eyes, 
clustering  black  hair,  and  precociously 
abundant  beard  of  a  native  of  southern 
France.  His  companion,  a  young 
Norman,  had  nothing  particularly 
noticeable  in  his  countenance,  save  a 
broad  open  brow  and  a  character  of 
much  shrewdness  and  perspicacity — 
qualities  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
by  a  majority  of  his  fellow  provincials. 
His  dress  was  one  of  those  nondescript 
eccentric  coats  and  conical  broad- 
leafed  hats  at  all  times  particularly 
affected  by  French  stutUosi, 

The  two  young  men  were  seated  at 
either  extremity  of  the  low  sill  of  a 
tall  French  window,  thrown  wide  open 
to  admit  the  pleasant  spring  sunshine, 
into  which  they  puffed,  from  capacious 
pipes,  wreaths  of  thin  blue  smoke. 
Their  conversation  turned  upon  a  crime 
—or  rather  a  series  of  crimes — which 
occasioned,  at  that  particular  moment, 
much  excitement  in  Paris,  and  which 
will  still  be  remembered  by  those  per- 
sons upon  the  tablets  of  whose  me- 
mory the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury does  not  act  as  a  spunge.  About 
three  years  previously,  a  young  man 
named  Gilbert  Gaudry,  of  respectable 
fiunily,  liberal  education,  and  good 
reputation,  had  been  tried  and  con- 
victed for  the  murder  of  an  uncle,  by 
whose  death  he  largely  inherited.  The 
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aocwed  man  was  in  debt,  and  his  em- 
barraMed  drcnmstances  prerented  his 
marrTing  a  woman  to  whom  he  was 
pas^nately  attached ;  his  nncle  had 
recently  refosed  him  pecaniary  assis- 
tance, npon  which  occason  Gandry 
was  heard  to  express  himself  hanhljr 
and  angrilj.  Many  other  dream- 
stances  concurred  to  throw  upon  him 
the  odium  of  the  crime;  and,  alto- 
gether, the  evidence,  although  entirely 
drcnmstantial,  was  so  strong  against 
him,  that,  in  spito  of  his  powerM  ap- 
peal and  solemn  denial,  the  judge  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  sentence 
had  been  commuted  to  the  galleys  for 
life.  Three  years  passed,  and  the  real 
murderer  was  discovered  —  a  dis- 
charged ser\'ant  of  the  murdered  man, 
who,  at  the  trial,  had  given  important 
evidence  against  Gaudry.  The  guil- 
lotine did  its  work  on  the  right  offen- 
der, and  (iaudry's  sentence  was  re- 
versed. But  three  years  of  slavery 
and  opprobrium,  of  shame,  horror, 
and  gnawing  sense  of  injustice,  had 
wronght  terribly  upon  the  misjudged 
roan,  inspiring  him  with  a  blind  and 
burning  thirst  of  revenge.  Almost 
his  first  act,  on  finding  himself  at 
liberty,  was  to  stab,  in  broad  day- 
light,'and  in  the  open  street,  the  judge 
who  had  condemned  him.  This  time 
there  could  be  no  question  of  his  guilt, 
and  he  would  inevitably  have  been  con- 
demned to  death ;  but,  before  his  trial, 
he  found  means  of  hanging  himself  in 
his  cell.  This  last  tragical  and  shock- 
ing incident  had  occurred  but  two 
days  previously,  and  now  furnished 
the  embryo  jurists  with  a  theme  for 
animated  discussion.  Without  vindi- 
cating the  wretched  murderer  and 
suicide,  the  young  Norman  was  dis- 
posed to  find  an  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance in  the  unjust  punishment 
he  had  endured.  But  his  friend  scout- 
ed such  leniency,  and,  taking  up  high 
ground,  maintained  that  no  criminal 
was  baser  than  he  who,  the  victim  of 
jndicial  error,  revenged  himself  upon 
the  magistrate  who  hail  dedded  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and 
conscience,  but  who,  sharing  the  lia- 
bility to  err  of  every  human  judge,  was 
misled  by  deceitful  appearances  or 
peijured  witnesses. 

**  Anrue  it  as  you  will,**  cried  Domi- 
nique Lafon  ;  '"'be  plau.^ible  and  elo- 
quent, bring  batteries  of  sophisms  to 


the  attackf  yon  cannot  breach  my 
solid  position.  Excuse  and  extenua- 
tion are  alike  In  vain.  I  repeat  and 
maintain,  that  to  make  a  magistrate 
personally  respondble  for  his  judg- 
ments, be  they  just  or  unjust,  so  long 
as  he  has  kept  within  the  line  of  his 
duty,  and  acted  according  to  his  con- 
science, 18  revenge  of  the  basest  and 
most  criminal  description.'* 

*^  Bear  in  mind,**  rejrfied  Henry  la 
Chapelle,  ^^that  I  attempt  not  to 
justify  the  unhappy  G«uary.  All  I 
assert  is,  that  injustice  exdtes  in  the 
breast  of  cvenr  man,  even  of  the 
gentlest,  hatred  against  him  by  whom 
the  injustice  is  done.  And  its  frequent 
repetition,  or  the  long  continuance  of 
the  suffering  it  occasions,  will  ulti- 
mately provoke,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  an  outbreak  of  revengeful  fury. 
The  heart  becomes  embittered,  the 
judgment  blinded,  the  mild  and  beau- 
tiful injunctions  of  Scripture  are  for- 
gotten or  disregarded,  m  the  gust  of 
passion  and  vindictive  rage.  To  offer 
the  left  cheek  when  the  right  has  been 
buffeted,  is,  of  all  divine  precepts,  the 
most  difBcnIt  to  follow.  A  man 
mined,  tortured,  or  disgraced  by  in- 
justice, looks  to  the  sentence,  not  to 
the  intention,  of  his  judge ;  taxes  him 
with  predpitatkm,  prejudice,  or  over- 
seventy,  and  views  revenge  as  a  right 
rather  than  a  crime.  Doubtless  there 
arc  exceptions — men  whose  Christian 
endurance  would  abide  by  them  even 
unto  death ;  but,  believe  me,  they  are 
few,  veiy  few.  The  virtues  of  Job  arc 
rare;  and  rancour,  the  vile  weed, 
chokes,  in  our  corrupt  age,  the  meek 
flower,  resignation." 

*^  A  man  to  whom  injustice  is  really 
done,*"  said  Dominique,  **  may  console 
himself  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
innocence,  which  an  act  of  rancorous 
revenge  would  induce  many  to  doubt. 
The  suffering  victim  finds  sympathy ; 
the  fierce  avenger  exdtes  horror  and 
reprobation." 

"Mere  words,  my  dear  fellow," 
replied  la  Chapelle.  '*•  Fine  phrases, 
and  nothing  else.  You  are  a  theorist, 
pleading  a^^nst  human  nature.  What 
logic  is  this  ?  Undeserved  punishment 
is  far  more  diflknlt  to  endure  than 
merited  castieation;  and  an  act  of 
revenge  should  rather  plead  in  fiivour 
of  the  innocence  of  him  who  eommita 
it.    In  a  crlmhial,  the  consdousneaa 
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that  he  merited  his  pvnidiment  would 
leaye  less  room  for  hatred  thim  for 
shame;  it  would  excite  vexation  at 
his  ill  Inck,  rather  than  endorinff 
anger  agvnst  his  judge.  There  would 
be  exceptions  and  variations,  of 
coarse,  accordingto  the  moral  idiosjn- 
cracy  of  the  indtvidaal.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  a  mathematical  scale 
fbr  the  workings  of  human  passions. 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  justify  such  re- 
venge, but  I  stiU  maintiun  that  to  seek 
it  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  many 
men,  even  with  less  aggravation  than 
was  given  to  Grandry,  might  not  have 
snffidentresolution  and  virtue  to  resist 
the  impulse." 

*'  Yon  have  but  a  paltry  opinion  of 
your  fellow-creatures,"  said  Domi- 
nique. ^*  I  am  glad  to  think  better  of 
them.  And  I  hold  him  a  weak  slave 
to  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  who 
has  not  strength  to  repress  the  im- 
pulse to  a  deed  his  conscience  cannot 
justify." 

^^  Admirable  in  princq)Ie,"  said  la 
Chapelle,  smiling,  *^but  difficult  in 
practioe.  Yon  yourself,  my  dear 
Dominique,  who  now  take  so  lofty  a 
tone,  and  who  feel,  I  am  quite  sure, 
exactly  as  you  speak — you  yourself, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  in  your 
character,  would  be  the  last  man  to 
sit  down  quietly  under  injustice. 
Your  natural  ardour  and  impetuosity 
would  soon  upset  your  moral  code." 

*^  Never!"  vehemently  exclaimed 
Dominique.  *^  La  Chapelle,  never 
will  I  s^er  my  passions  thus  to  sub- 
due my  reason!    What  gratificatiou 
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of  revenge  can  ever  compensate  the 
loss  of  that  greatest  of  blessings,  a 
pure  and  tranqnU  conscience  ?  What 
peace  of  mind  could  I  hope  for,  after 
permitting  such  discord  between  my 
principles  and  my  actions  ?  La  Cha- 
pelle, you  wrong  me  by  the  thought." 

"Well,  well,"  repUed  his  friend, 
**  I  may  be  wrong,  and  at  any  rate  I 
reason  in  the  abstract  rather  than  per- 
sonally to  you.  I  heartily  wish  you 
never  may  suffer  wrong,  or  be  tempted 
to  rev^ige.  But  remember,  my  friend, 
safety  is  not  in  over-confidence.  The 
severest  assaults  are  for  the  strongest 
towers." 

A  knock  at  the  room-door  inter- 
rupted the  conversation.  It  was  the 
porter  of  the  lodging-house,  bringing 
a  letter  that  \km  just  arrived  for 
Dominique.  On  recognising  the  hand- 
writing of  the  address,  and  the  post- 
mark of  Montanban,  the  young  man 
uttered  a  cry  of  pleasure.  It  was  from 
home,  from  his  mother.  He  hastily 
tore  it  open.  But  as  he  read,  the 
smile  of  joy  and  gratified  affection 
faded  from  his  features,  and  was  re- 
placed by  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, indignation,  grief.  Scarcely 
finishing  the  letter,  he  crumpled  it  in 
his  hand  with  a  passionate  gesture,  and 
stripping  off  his  dressing-gown  began 
hastily  to  dress.  With  friendly  soli- 
citude la  Chapelle  oheerved  his  vary- 
ing countenance. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope  ? "  he 
inquired. 

For  sole  reply,  Dominique  threw 
him  the  letter. 


MOTHER  AND  SON. 


Dominique  Lafon  was  the  son  of  a 
man  noted  for  his  democratic  prin- 
ciples, who,  after  holding  high  provin- 
cial office  under  the  Republic  and  the 
Consulate,  resigned  his  functions  in 
displeasure,  when  Napoleon  grasped 
an  emj^ror's  sceptre,  and  retired  to 
bis  native  town  of  Montauban,  where 
he  since  had  lived  upon  a  modest 
patrimony.  Under  Napoleon,  Pascal 
Lafon  had  been  unmolested;  but 
when  the  Bourbons  returned,  his  name, 
prominent  during  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  rendered  him  the 
object  of  a  certain  twrveiUanct  on  the 
part  of  the  police  of  the  Restoration. 


On  the  occasion  of  more  than  one  re- 
publican conspiracy,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, spies  had  been  set  upon  him,  and 
endeavours  made  to  prove  him  impli- 
cated. Once  he  had  even  been  con- 
ducted before  a  tribunal,  and  had 
undergone  a  short  examination.  No- 
thing, however,  had  been  elicited 
that  in  any  way  compromised  him ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  again  at 
liberty,  before  his  family  knew  of  his 
brief  arrest.  In  reality,  Lafon,  al- 
though still  an  ardent  rq>ublican,  was 
entirely  guiltless  of  plotting  against 
the  monarchy,  which  he  deemed  too 
firmly    consolidated   to   be    as   ; 
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shaken.  France,  he  felt,  had  need  of 
repose  before  again  entering  the  reTO- 
Intionarj  arena.  His  firm  faith  still 
was,  that  a  time  wonld  come  when 
she  wonld  dismiss  her  kings  for  ever, 
and  when  pnre  democracy  wonld 
govern  the  land.  Bat  before  that  time 
arriTed,  his  eyes,  he  believed,  wonld 
be  closed  in  death.  He  was  no  con- 
sphnator,  bat  he  did  not  shnn  the 
sodetT  of  those  who  were ;  and,  more- 
over, he  was  not  sufficiently  guarded 
in  the  expression  of  his  repnblioan 
opinions  and  Utopian  theories.  Hence 
it  came  that,  like  the  Whig  in  Claver- 
honse*s  memoranda,  he  had  a  triple 
red  cross  against  his  name  in  the 
note-book  of  the  Bourbon  police,  who, 
at  the  time  now  referred  to,  had  been 
put  upon  the  alert  bv  the  recent  assas- 
sination of  the  Duke  of  Berri.  Al- 
though the  circumstances  of  that  crime, 
and  the  evidence  upon  LonvePs  trial, 
combined  to  stamp  the  atrocious  deed 
as  the  unaided  act  of  a  fanatic,  with- 
out accomplices  or  ulterior  designs,  the 
event  had  provoked  mnch  rigid  inves- 
ti^tion  of  the  schemes  of  political 
malcontents  thronghont  France ;  and 
in  several  districts  and  towns,  magis- 
trates and  heads  of  police  had  l^n 
replaced,  as  lax  and  lukewarm,  by 
men  of  sterner  character.  Amongst 
other  changes,  the  Judge  of  Instruc- 
tion at  Montauban  had  had  a  succes- 
sor given  him.  The  new  magistrate 
was  preceded  by  a  reputation  of  great 
vigilance  and  severity — a  reputation 
he  lost  no  time  in  justifying.  By  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  keen  Paruian  police 
agents  of  the  Procureur  du  Roi^  whom 
he  stimulated  to  increased  activity, 
he  soon  got  upon  the  scent  of  a  repub- 
lican conspiracy,  of  which  Montauban 
was  said  to  be  a  principal  focus. 
Various  reports  were  abroad  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Monsieur  Noell,  the 
new  judge,  had  obtained  his  informa- 
tion. Some  said,  the  plotters  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  mistress  of  one  of 
them,  in  a  fit  of  jealous  fury  at  a  fan- 
cied infidelity  of  her  lover;  others 
declared,  that  hope  of  reward  had 
quickened  the  invention  of  a  police 
spy,  who,  despairing  of  discovering  a 
conspiracy,  had  applied  himself  to 
fabricate  one.  Be  that  as  it  miglit,  a 
number  of  arrests  took  place,  and, 
amongst  others,  that  of  Dominique's 
father.    The  intelligence  of  this  event 


was  conveyed  to  the  yonnff  stndent  in 
a  few  despairing  lines  fipom  his  mother, 
whose  health,  luready  very  precarious, 
had  suddenlv  given  way  under  tlM 
shock  of  her  nniband's  imprisonment. 
She  wrote  from  a  sick-bed,  imploring 
her  son  to  lose  no  time  in  returning 
to  Montanban. 

Gloomy  were  the  forebodings  of 
Dominique  as  the  mail  rattled  him 
over  the  weary  leaffues  of  road  be- 
tween Paris  uid  Montanban.  Tet, 
when  he  reached  home,  he  half  hoped 
to  be  greeted  by  his  father's  friendly 
voice,  for,  himself  convinced  of  his 
innocence,  he  could  not  believe  the 
authorities  would  be  long  in  recognis- 
ing it.  He  was  disappointed.  The 
sorrowful  mien  of  the  domestic  who 
opened  the  door  told  a  tale  of  mis- 
fortune. 

*^  Oh,  Monsieur  Dominique  !**  said 
the  man,  an  old  servant,  who  had 
known  the  stndent  from  his  cradle, 
*^  the  house  is  not  wont  to  be  so  sad 
when  von  return." 

^*Mv  mother  I  where  is  my  mo- 
ther ?  *^  cried  Dominique.  The  next 
instant  he  was  at  her  bed-side,  clasp- 
ing her  poor  thin  fingers,  and  gazing 
in  agony  on  her  emaciated  features. 
A  few  days  of  intense  alarm  and 
anxiety,  acting  on  an  exquisitely  sus- 
ceptible organisation,  had  done  the 
work  of  months  of  malady.  A  slow 
fever  was  in  her  veins,  undermining 
her  existence.  Dominique  shuddered 
at  siffht  of  her  snnken  temples,  and  of 
the  deep  dark  furrows  below  her  eyes. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  angel  of  death  had 
already  put  his  stamp  upon  that  be- 
loved countenance.  But  he  concealed 
his  mental  anguish,  and  spoke  cheer- 
ingly  to  the  Invalid.  She  told  him 
the  particulars  of  his  father's  arrest. 
She  had  already  written  to  some 
friends,  sent  for  others,  and  bad  done 
aU  in  her  power  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  offences  of  which  Lafon  was  ac- 
cused ;  but  the  persons  who  had  made 
the  inquiries  had  been  put  off  with 
generalities,  and  none  had  obtained 
access  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  in 
solitary  confinement. 

Dominique  Lafon  was  tenderiy  at- 
tached to  both  his  parents.  Upon  him, 
their  only  child,  tneir  entire  alllMtion 
was  concentrated  and  lavished.  They 
had  made  him  their  eompaokm  even 
from  his  earliest  years,  had  tended 
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him  with  unwearying  solicitude 
through  his  delicate  infancy,  had  de- 
voted themselyes  to  his  education 
when  he  grew  older,  and  had  con- 
sented with  difficulty  and  regret  to 
part  from  him,  when  his  arrival  at 
man^s  estate  rendered  it  desirable  he 
should  visit  the  capital  for  the  con- 
clusion of  his  studies.  Dominique 
repaid  their  care  with  devoted  love. 
His  father^s  consistency  and  strength 
of  character  inspired  him  with  re- 
spect ;  he  listened  to  his  precepts  with 
veneration  and  gratitude;  but  he 
idolised  his  mother,  whose  feminine 
graces  and  tender  care  were  inter- 
twined with  the  sweetest  reminiscences 
of  childhood^s  happy  days.  He  now 
strove  to  repay  some  portion  of  his 
debt  of  filial  love  by  the  most  un- 
wearying attendance  at  the  invalid's 
pillow.  His  arrival  brought  a  gleam 
of  joy  and  hope  to  the  sick  woman's 
brow,  but  the  ray  was  transient,  and 
qiuckly  faded.  The  vital  flame  had 
sunk  too  low  to  revive  again  per- 
manently. She  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  felt  that  her  hour  ap- 
proached. But  her  spirit,  so  soon  to 
appear  before  her  Maker,  yet  clung 
to  an  earthly  love.  Whilst  striving 
to  fix  her  tiioughts  on  things  heavenly, 
they  still  dwelt  upon  him  by  whose 
side  she  had  made  lifers  checkered 
pUgrimage.  She  wrung  her  hands  in 
agony  at  the  thought  that  she  must 
I^ve  the  world  without  bidding  him 
a  last  farewell.  She  asked  but  a  mo- 
ment to  embrace  him  who,  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  had  been  her  guar- 
dian and  protector,  her  tenderest 
friend  and  companion.  Dominique 
could  not  endure  the  spectacle  of  her 
grief.  He  left  the  house  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  obtsdn  for  her  the  in- 
dulgence she  so  ardently  desired. 
The  first  person  to  whom  he  ap- 

Slied  was  the  Judge  of  Instruction, 
ionsieur  Noell.  Provided  with  a 
medical  certificate  of  his  mother's 
dying  state,  he  obtained  admission  to 
that  magistrate's  cabinet.  He  found 
a  tall  thin  man,  with  harsh  strongly 
marked  features,  and  a  forbidding 
expression  of  countenance.  The  glazed 
stare  of  his  cold  gray  eyes,  and  the 
cruel  lines  about  his  mouth,  chilled 
Dominique's  hopes,  and  almost  made 
him  desi>air  of  success.  The  youth 
preferrea  his  request,  however,  with 
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passionate  earnestness,  imploring  that 
his  father  might  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  prison  for  a  single  hour,  under 
good  guard,  to  visit  the  bedside  of 
his  expiring  wife,  in  presence  of  such 
witnesses  as  the  authorities  would 
think  proper  to  name.  The  reply  to 
this  prayer  was  a  formal  and  decided 
negative.  Until  the  prisoner  Li^on 
had  undergone  a  second  examination, 
no  one  could  be  admitted  to  see  him 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  That 
examination  was  not  to  take  place 
for  at  least  a  week.  Dominique 
was  very  sure,  from  what  the  phy- 
sicians had  told  him,  that  his  mo- 
ther could  not  survive  for  a  third 
of  that  time. 

The  frigid  manner  and  unsym- 
pathising  tone  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  uncourteous  brevity  of  his  refusal, 
grated  so  unpleasantly  upon  the  irri- 
tated feelings  of  the  student,  that  he- 
had  difficulty  in  restraining  a  momen- 
tary anger.  In  less  imminent  circum- 
stances, his  pride  would  have  pre- 
vented his  piersisting  in  a  petition 
thus  unkindly  rejected,  but  the  thought 
of  his  dying  mother  brought  patience 
and  humility  to  his  aid.  Warmly, 
but  respectfully,  he  reiterated  his 
suit.  The  magistrate  was  a  widower, 
but  he  had  children,  to  whom  report 
said  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
Harsh  and  rigid  in  his  official  duties, 
in  his  domestic  drde  he  was  said  to 
be  the  tenderest  of  fathers.  Domi- 
nique had  heard  this,  and  availed  of 
it  in  pleading  his  suit. 

^^  You  have  children,  sir  1"  he  said ; 
^^  you  can  picture  to  yourself  the  grief 
you  would  feel  were  your  deathbed 
unblessed  by  their  presence.  How 
doubly  painful  must  be  the  parting 
agony,  when  the  ear  is  unsoothed  by 
the  voice  of  those  best  beloved,  when 
no  cherished  hand  is  there  to  prop  the 
sinking  head,  and  close  the  eyes  for 
ever  on  this  world  and  its  sufferings ! 
Refuse  not  my  father  the  consolation 
of  a  last  interview  with  his  dying 
wife !  Have  compassion  on  my  poor 
mother's  agony  1  Suffer  her  to  breathe 
her  last  between  the  two  beings  who 
share  all  her  affection !  So  may  your 
own  deathbed  be  soothed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  those  you  most  dearly  love !" 

Doubtless  Monsieur  Noell's  ear  was 
well  used  to  such  pleadings,  and  his 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course 
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of  jndiciil  severity.  Hia  glince  lost 
notidng  of  its  habitaal.cold  indiffer- 
eneet  aa  be  replied  to  Dominique's 
passkmate  e&treatiea  with  a  decided 
negative. 

**  I  most  repeat  my  former  answer/' 
he  said ;  ^^  I  neither  can  nor  will  grant 
the  indulgence  yon  require.  And 
now  I  will  detain  yon  no  longer,  as 
yon  may  perhaps  make  nso  of  your 
time  to  greater  advantage  in  other 
quarters." 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  re- 
mained standing  till  Dominique  left 
the  room.  The  tone  of  his  last  words 
had  wellnigh  crushed  hope  in  the 
yoong  man°s  boeom.  But  as  long  as 
a  possibility  remained,  the  student 
pursued  it  He  betook  himself  to  the 
Procweur  du  Roi,  whose  office  consti- 
tuted him  public  prosecutor  in  cases  of 
this  kind.'  That  functionary  declared 
himself  incompetent,  until  the  pri- 
soner should  have  undergone  another 
examination.  Until  then,  the  only 
appeal  from  the  judge  was  to  the 
minister  of  justice.  Dominique  in- 
stantly diew  up  and  forwarded  a 
petition ;  but  before  it  reached  Paris, 
m  mother  bfeathed  her  last.  She 
met  her  death,  preceded  and  attended 
by  acute  sufferings,  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  martyr.  But  even  after  the 
last  sacrament  of  her  religion  had 
been  administered^  and  when  she 
earnestly  strove  to  fix  her  mind  on 
eternity,  to  Uie  exclusion  of  things 
temporal,  the  thought  of  her  hnsbandt 
so  long  and  tenderly  beloved,  and 
absent  at  this  supreme  hour,  intruded 
itself  upon  her  pious  meditations, 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes»  and  drew 
heartrending  sobs  frt>m  her  bosom ; 
her  last  sigh  was  for  him,  her  latest 
breath  uttered  his  name.  This  fer- 
vent desire,  so  cruelly  thwarted, 
those  tears  of  deferred  hope  and  final 
profound  disappointment,  were  inex- 
pressibly painful  to  contemplate. 
Upon  Dominique,  whose  love  for  his 
mother  was  so  deep  and  holy,  thoy 
made  a  violent  impression.  Bitter 
were  his  feelings  as  he  sat  beside  her 
couch  when  the  spirit  had  fled,  and 
gazed  upon  her  clay-cold  features, 
whereon  there  yet  lingered  a  grieved 
and  sufTcring  expression.  And  later, 
when  the  earth  had  reeetved  her  into 
its  bosom,  that  pallid  and  sorrowful 
coonteuance  was  ever  before  hia  ^yes. 


In  his  dreams  he  heard  his  mother's 
well-known  voice,  mournfully  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  her  beloved 
husband,  and  praying,  as  she  had 
done  in  the  last  hours  of  hear  life,  that 
she  might  again  behold  him  before 
she  departed.  Nor  were  these  visions 
dissipated  by  daylight  They  recur- 
red to  his  excited  imagination,  and 
kindled  emotions  of  fierce  hatred 
towards  the  man  who  had  had  it  in  his 
power  to  smooth  his  mother's  passage 
from  life  to  death,  and  who  had  wan- 
tonly refused  the  alleviation.  Nay 
more ;  convinced  of  his  father's  inno- 
cence, Dominique  considered  the 
judge  who  had  thrown  him  into  prison 
as  in  some  sort  his  mother's  murderer. 
He  had  accelerated  her  decease,  and 
thrown  gall  into  the  cup  it  is  the  lot 
of  every  mortal  to  drain.  The  physi- 
cians had  declared  anxiety  of  mind 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  her 
death.  Dominique  brooded  over  this 
declaration,  and  over  the  misfortunes 
that  had  so  suddenly  overtaken  him, 
until  he  came  to  consider  M.  Noeli 
as  much  an  assassin  as  if  he  had 
struck  a  dagger  into  his  mother^s 
heart  ''  What  matter,"  he  thought, 
^^  whether  the  wound  be  dealt  to  body 
or  to  BOuL,  so  long  as  it  slays  V"  He 
had  nothing  to  detract  his  thoughts 
firom  dwelling  upon  and  magnifying 
the  wrongs  that  had  deprived  him  of 
both  parents,  one  by  death,  the  other 
by  an  imprisonment  whose  termina- 
tion he  could  not  foresee.  At  times 
his  melancholy  was  broken  by  bursts 
of  fury  against  him  he  deemed  the 
cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

'^  Could  I  but  see  him  diel"  he 
would  exclaim,  **  the  cold-blooded 
heartless  tyrant—die  alone,  childless, 
accursed,  without  a  friendly  hand  to 
wipe  the  death-sweat  from  his  face ! 
Then,  methinks,  I  oonld  again  be 
happy,  when  his  innocent  victim  was 
thus  revenged.  Alas,  my  mother ! — 
my  poor,  meek,  long-suffmng  mother, 
~must  your  death  go  unrequited  ?  For 
what  offence  was  your  life  taken  as 
atonement  ?  By  what  vile  distortioa 
of  justice  did  this  base  inquisitor 
visit  upon  your  innocent  head  a  trans- 
gression that  never  was  conunitted?'* 

Meanwhile  the  captivity  of  the 
elder  Lafon  was  prolooged.  A  seoond 
examination  rdaxed  aothiag  of  hit 
jailor's  severity  aadldaaoa'a  tpp^a^ 
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tions  to  see  him  were  all  rejected. 
Dominiqae  wrote  to  his  fa4;her,  but 
he  received  no  answer ;  and  he  after- 
wards learned  that  his  letter  had  not 
been  delivered  when  sent,  bnt  had 
been  detained  by  Noell,  who,  finding 
nothing  criminatory  in  its  contents, 
had  subjected  it,  with  characteristic 
suspicion,  to  chemical  processes,  in 
hopes  to  detect  writing  with  sym- 
pathetic ink,  and  had  fmally  made  it 
accessory  to  an  attempt  to  extort  a 
confessiiMi  from  the  prisoner.  This 
inibrmation,  obtained  from  an  under- 
strapper of  the  prison  by  means  of  a 
large  bribe,  raised  Dominiqne*s  exas- 
poration  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"  Grracions  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed, 
^^are  such  thin^  to  be  endured  in 
sUenee  and  submission  ?  Has  human 
justice  iron  scourges  for  nominal  of- 
fences,— honours  and  rewards  for  real 
crimes?  On  a  false  accusation  my 
£EKther  pines  in  a  dungeon,  whilst  my 
mother's  murderer  walks  scatheless 
aid  exalted  amongst  his  fellows ;  bat 
if  the  laws  of  man  are  impotent  to 
aivenge  her  death,  who  shall  blame 
her  son  for  remembering  her  dying 
agony,  and  requiting  it  on  those  who 
aggravated  her  sufferings?" 

And  he  walked  forth,  pondering 
vengeance.  Unconsciously  his  steps 
took  the  direction  of  the  prison.  Long 
he  stoodf  with  folded  arms  and  lower- 
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ing  brow,  gazing  at  the  small  grated 
aperture  that  gave  light  and  air  to  his 
father's  cell,  and  hoping  to  see  his 
beloved  parent  look  out  and  recognise 
him.  He  gassed  in  vain  :  twilight 
came,  night  followed,  no  one  appeared 
at  the  window.  Dominiqae  knew  not 
that  it  was  high  above  the  prisoner's 
reach.  He  returned  home,  fancying 
his  father  ill,  nourishiug  a  thousand 
bitter  thoughts,  and  heapiog  ap  fresh 
hatred  against  the  author  of  so  mach 
misery.  That  night  Michel,  the  old 
servant,  came  twice  to  his  room  door, 
to  see  what  ailed  him,  unce,  instead 
of  retiring  to  rest,  he  unceasingly 
paced  the  apartment.  Dominique 
dismissed  the  faithful  fellow  to  his  bed, 
and  resumed  his  melancholy  walk. 
But  in  the  morning  he  was  so  pale 
and  haggard  that  Michel  slipped  out 
to  ask  the  family  physician  to  call  in 
hy  accident.  When  he  returned, 
Dominique  had  left  the  house.  In 
great  alarm — ^for  his  young  master's 
gloomy  despondency  at  <mce  suggested 
fear  of  suicide — ^Michel  tracked  his 
steps.  His  fears  proved  unfounded. 
With  some  trouUe  he  ascertained  that 
Dominique  had  quitted  the  town  on 
the  top  of  a  passing  diligence,  with  a 
valise  for  sole  baggage,  and  without 
informing  any  one  of  Uie  ottject  of  his 
journey. 


THE  nOVBLl  DUS&. 


Antony  Noell,  the  judge,  had  three 
children,  and  report  lied  not  when  it 
said  that  he  was  tenderly  attached  to 
them.  A  harsh  and  unfeeling  man  in 
his  official  capacity,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary affiurs  of  Ufe,  all  the  softer  part 
of  lus  nature  seemed  to  have  resolved 
itsdf  into  paternal  affection.  His  two 
sosui  were^  students  at  the  university 
of  Toulouse;  his  youngest  chUd,  a 
blooming  maiden  of  twelve,  still 
brightened  his  home  and  made  his 
heittt  joyfhl,  although  she  soon  was 
to  leave  him  to  finish  her  education 
in  a  convent.  The  two  students  were 
gay  handsome  lads,  but  somewhat 
disBii^ited  ;  fonder  of  the  bottle  and 
the  billiard-room  than  of  grave  lec- 
tures and  dry  studies.  They  were  in 
flmall  fkvonr  with  their  pedagogues, 
tal  ia  high  repute  with  theur  fellow 


collegians ;  whilst  peaceable  citizens 
and  demure  young  ladies  regarded 
them  with  mingled  aversion,  interest, 
and  curiosity,  on  account  of  certain 
mad  pranks,  by  which,  during  then* 
first  half-year's  residence,  they  had 
gained  a  certain  notoriety  in  the  quiet 
city  of  Toulouse. 

It  happened  one  night,  as  the  bro- 
thers came  both  flushed  with  play  and 
wine  from  their  accustomed  coffee- 
house on  the  Place  du  Capitole,  that 
Vincent,  the  elder  of  the  two,  stumbled 
over  the  feet  of  a  man  who  sat  upon 
one  of  the  benches  placed  outside  the 
establishment.  The  passage  through 
the  benches  and  tables  was  narrow ; 
and  the  stranger,  having  thrust  his 
legs  nearly  across  it,  had  little  reason 
to  oomplsan  of  the  trifling  offence  of- 
fered him.  Nevertheless  he  jumped  to 
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his  feet  and  fiercely  taxed  young  Noell 
with  an  intentional  insalt.  Noell, 
full  of  good  humour  and  indifferent 
wine,  and  taking  his  interlocutor  for 
a  fellow  student,  made  a  jesting  re- 
ply, and  seizing  one  of  the  stranger's 
arms,  whilst  his  brother  Martial 
grasped  the  other,  dragged  him  into 
the  lamp-light  to  see  who  he  was.  But 
the  face  they  beheld  was  unknown  to 
them ;  and  scarcely  had  they  obtained 
a  gUihpse  at  it  when  its  owner  shook 
them  off,  applying  to  them  at  the  same 
time  a  most  injurious  epithet.  The 
students  would  have  struck  him,  but 
he  made  a  pace  backwards,  and,  seiz- 
ing a  heavy  chair  which  he  whirled 
over  his  head  as  though  it  had  been  a 
feather,  he  swore  he  would  dash  out 
the  brains  of  the  first  who  laid  a  finger 
on  him. 

"I  do  not  fight  like  a  water-car- 
rier,'^ he  said,  ^*  with  fists  and  feet ; 
but  if  you  are  as  ready  with  your 
swords  as  you  are  with  your  insolence, 
you  shall  not  long  await  satisfac- 
tion." 

And  offering  a  card,  which  was  at 
once  accepted,  he  received  two  in  re- 
turn. The  disputants  then  separated ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Noells  turned  out 
of  the  square,  they  paused  beneath  a 
lamp  to  examine  the  card  they  had 
received.  Inscribed  upon  it  was  the 
name  of  Dominique  Lafon. 

It  was  too  late,  when  this  quarrel 
occurred,  for  further  steps  to  be  taken 
that  night ;  but  early  on  the  following 
morning  Dominique's  second,  a  young 
lawyer  whom  he  had  known  during 
his  studies  at  Paris,  had  an  interview 
with  the  friends  appointed  by  the 
Noells  to  act  on  their  behalf.  The 
latter  anticipated  a  duel  with  swords, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  that  Domi- 
nique, entitled,  as  the  insulted  party, 
to  fix  the  weapon,  selected  the  more 
dangerous  and  less  usual  one  of  pistols. 
They  could  not  object,  however,  and 
the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  next 
day;  the  an*angement  being  that  both 
brothers  should  come  upon  the  ground, 
and  that,  if  Dominique  was  unhurt  in 
the  first  encounter,  the  second  duel 
should  immediately  succeed  it. 

In  a  secluded  field,  to  the  right  of 
the  pleasant  road  from  Toulouse  to 
Albi,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  tumulus  on  whose  summit  a  stone 
pillar  commemorates  Soult's  gallant 


resistance  to  Wellington's  conquering 
forces,  the  combatants  met  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  saluted  each  other 
with  cold  courtesy.  Dominique  was 
pale,  but  his  hand  and  eye  were  steady, 
and  his  pulse  beat  calmly.  The  two 
Noells  were  cheerful  and  indifferent, 
and  bore  themselves  like  men  to  whom 
encounters  of  this  kind  were  no  novelty. 
The  elder  brother  took  the  first  turn. 
The  seconds  asked  once  more  if  the  af- 
fair could  not  be  peaceably  arranged  ; 
but,  receiving  no  answer,  they  made 
the  final  arrangements.  Two  peeled 
willow  rods  were  laid  upon  the  ground, 
six  yards  apart.  At  ten  yards  from 
either  of  these  the  duellists  were  placed, 
making  the  entire  distance  between 
them  six  and  twenty  yards ;  and  it  was 
at  their  option,  when  the  seconds  gave 
the  word,  either  to  advance  to  the 
barrier  before  firing,  or  to  fire  at  once, 
or  from  any  intervening  point. 

The  word  was  given,  and  the  anta- 
gonists stepped  out  Vincent  Noell 
took  but  two  paces,  halted  and  fired. 
He  had  missea.  Dominique  continued 
steadily  to  advance.  When  he  had 
taken  ^yg  paces,  the  seconds  looked 
at  each  other,  and  then  at  him,  as  if 
expecting  him  to  stop.  He  took  no 
notice,  and  moved  on.  It  was  a 
minute  of  breathless  suspense.  In  the 
dead  silence,  his  firm  tread  upon  the 
grass  was  distinctly  audible.  He 
paused  only  when  his  foot  touched  the 
willow  wand.  Then  he  slowly  raised 
his  arm,  and  fired. 

The  whirling  smoke  prevented  him 
for  an  instant  from  discerning  the  effect 
of  his  shot,  but  the  hasty  advance  of 
the  seconds  and  of  two  surgeons  who 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  field, 
left  him  little  doubt  that  it  had  told. 
It  had  indeed  done  so,  and  with  fatal 
effect.  The  unhappy  Vincent  was 
bathed  in  his  blood.  The  surgeons 
hastened  to  apply  a  first  dressing,  but 
their  countenances  gave  little  hope  of 
a  favourable  result. 

Pale  and  horror-stricken,  not  with 
personal  fear,  but  with  grief  at  his 
brother's  fate,  Martial  NoeU  whispered 
his  second,  who  proposed  postponing 
the  second  dud  till  another  day. 
Dominique,  who,  whilst  all  his  com- 
panions had  been  busy  with  the 
wounded  man,  had  remained  leaning 
against  a  tree,  his  discharged  pistol  in 
his  hand,  collected  and  unsympathis- 
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ing,  stepped  forward  on  hearing  this 
proposition. 

'^Another  day?"  said  he  with  a 
^mel  sneer.  ^*  Before  another  day 
aniyes,  I  shall  doubtless  be  in  prison 
tor  this  morning's  work.  Bnt  no 
matter ;  if  the  gentleman  is  less  ready 
to  fight  than  he  was  to  insult  me,  let 
him  leave  the  field." 

The  scomfnl  tone  and  insinuation 
brought  a  flush  of  shame  and  anger 
to  the  brow  of  the  younger  Noell.  He 
detested  himself  for  the  momentary 
weakness  he  had  shown,  and  a  fierce 
flame  of  revenge  kindled  in  his  heart. 

" Murderer !"  he  exclaimed,  *' ray 
broUier's  blood  calls  aloud  for  ven- 
eeance.  May  Providence  make  me 
its  instrument ! " 

Dominique  replied  not.  Under  the 
same  conditions  as  before,  the  two 
young  men  took  their  stations.  Bnt 
the  chances  were  not  equal.  Domi- 
nique retained  all  bis  coolness;  his 
opponent's  whole  frame  quivered  with 
passionate  emotion.  This  time,  neither 
was  in  haste  to  fire.  Advancing 
slowly,  their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other, 
they  reached  at  the  same  moment  the 
limits  of  their  walk.  Then  then- 
pistols  were  gradually  raised,  and,  as 


if  by  word  of  command,  simultaneously 
discharged.  This  time  both  balls  took 
effect.  The  one  that  struck  Domi- 
nique went  through  his  arm,  without 
breaking  the  bone,  and  lodged  in  his 
back,  inflicting  a  severe  but  not  a 
dangerous  wound.  But  Martial  Noell 
was  shot  through  the  head. 

The  news  of  this  bloody  business 
soon  got  wind,  and  the  very  same  day 
it  was  the  talk  of  all  Toulouse.  Mar- 
tial Noell  had  died  upon  the  spot ;  his 
brother  expired  within  forty- eight 
hours.  The  seconds  got  out  of  the 
way,  till  they  should  see  how  the 
thing  was  likely  to  go.  Dominique's 
wound  prevented  his  following  their 
example,  if  be  were  so  disposed ;  and 
when  it  no  longer  impeded  his  move- 
ments, he  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  justice.  Frantic  with  grief  on 
learning  the  fate  of  his  beloved  sons, 
Anthony  Noell  hurried  to  Toulouse, 
and  vigorously  pushed  a  prosecution. 
He  hoped  for  a  very  severe  sentence, 
and  was  bitterly  disappointed  when 
Dominique  escaped,  in  consideration 
of  his  wounds  and  of  his  having  been 
the  insulted  pai*ty,  with  the  lenient 
doom  of  five  years'  imprisonment. 


FIVE  YEARS  LATER. 


Five  years  of  absence  from  home 
may  glide  rapidly  enough  away,  when 
passed  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  profit ; 
dragged  out  between  prison  walls, 
they  appear  an  eternity,  a  chasm 
between  the  captive  and  the  world. 
So  thought  Dominique  as  he  re- 
entered Montauban,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence.  During  the  whole 
time,  not  a  word  of  intelligence  had 
reached  him  from  his  home,  no  friend- 
ly voice  had  greeted  his  ear,  no  line 
of  familiar  handwriting  had  gladdened 
his  tearless  eyes.  Arrived  in  his 
native  town,  his  first  inquiry  was  for 
his  father.  Pascal  Lafon  was  dead. 
The  fate  of  his  wife  and  son  had 
preyed  upon  his  health ;  the  prison 
air  had  poisoned  the  springs  of  life  in 
the  strong,  free-hearted  man.  The 
physician  declared  drugs  useless  in 
his  case,  for  that  the  atmosphere  of 
liberty  alone  could  save  him ;  and  he 
fecommended,  if  unconditional  release 
were   impossible,  that  the  prisoner 


should  be  guarded  in  his  own  house. 
The  recommendation  was  forwarded 
to  Paris,  but  the  same  post  took  a 
letter  from  Anthony  Noell,  and  a  few 
days  brought  the  physician's  dismis- 
sal and  an  order  for  the  close  confine- 
ment of  Lafon.  Examinations  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
but  they  served  only  to  torment  the 
prisoner,  without  procuring  his  re- 
lease ;  and  after  some  months  he 
died,  his  innocence  unrecognised. 
The  cause  of  his  death,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  were  loudly 
proclaimed  by  the  indignant  physi- 
cian ;  and  Dominique,  on  his  return 
to  Montauban,  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  all  the  details,  aggravated 
probably  by  the  unpopularity  of  the 
judge.  He  heard  them  with  unchang- 
ing countenance ;  none  could  detect  a 
sign  of  emotion  on  that  cheek  of 
marble  paleness,  or  in  that  cold  and 
steadfast  eye.  He  then  made  i 
concerning   Anthony  Noell.      j 


xnagistrate,  he  learned,  had  been  pro- 
moted, two  years  previously,  and  now- 
resided  in  iiis  native  town  of  Mar- 
aeilles.  At  that  momeoit,  however, 
he  happened  to  be  at  an  hotel  in 
Montanban .  He  had  never  recovered 
the  loss  of  his  sons,  which  had  aged 
him  twenty  years  in  appearance,  and 
had  greatly  augmented  the  harshness 
and  soar  severity  of  his  character. 
He  seemed  to  find  his  sole  consolation 
in  the  society  of  his  daughter,  now  a 
beantifol  girl  of  seventeen,  and  in 
intense  application  to  his  professional 
duties.  A  tour  of  inspection,  con- 
nected with  his  judicial  fnnctions,  had 
now  brought  him  to  Montanban. 
Daring  his  compulsory  absences  from 
home,  which  were  of  annual  occur- 
rence and  of  some  duration,  his 
daughter  remained  in  the  care  of  an 
old  female  relation,  her  habitual  com- 
panion,  whose  chief  faults  were  her 
absurd  vanity,  and  her  too  great  indul- 
gence of  the  caprices  of  her  darling 
niece. 

Dominique  showed  singular  anxiety 
to  learn  every  particular  concerning 
Anthony  Noeirs  household,  informiog 
himsdf  of  the  minutest  details,  and 
especially  of  the  character  of  his 
daughter,  who  was  represented  to  him 
as  warmhearted  and  naturally  ami- 
able, but  frivolous  and  spoiled  by 
over-indulgence.  On  the  death  of 
his  sons,  Noell  renounced  his  project 
of  sendiog  her  from  home,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  her  education 
had  been  greatly  neglected.  Madame 
Verl^,  the  old  aunt  already  men- 
tioned, was  a  well-meaning,  but  very 
weak  widow,  who,  childless  herself, 
had  no  experience  in  bringing  up 
young  women.  In  her  own  youth 
she  had  been  a  great  coquette,  and 
fi'ivolity  was  still  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  her  character.  As  M.  Noell, 
since  his  sons*  death,  had  shown  a 
sort  of  aversion  for  society,  the  house 
was  dull  enough,  and  Madame  Vcrld^s 
chief  resource  was  the  circulating 
library,  whence  she  obtained  a  con- 
stant supply  of  novels.  Far  from 
prohibiting  to  her  niece  the  perusal  of 
this  trash,  she  made  her  the  com- 
panion of  her  unwholesome  studies. 
The  false  ideas  and  highflown  romance 
with  which  these  books  teemed,  might 
have  made  little  impression  on  a 
character  fortified  by  sound  principles 


and  a  good  education,  bst  they  sank 
deep  into  the  ardent  and  uncultivated 
imagination  of  Floiinda  Noell,  to 
whose  fkther,  engrossed  by  his  sor- 
rows and  by  his  professional  labours, 
it  never  once  occurred  to  check  the 
current  of  corruption  thus  permitted 
to  flow  into  his  daughter's  artless 
mind.  He  saw  her  gay,  happy,  and 
amused,  and  he  inquin^  no  farther ; 
well  pleased  to  find  her  support  so 
cheerfully  the  want  of  society  to 
which  his  morose  regrets  and  gloomy 
eccentricity  condemirad  her. 

One  of  Dominique's  first  cares,  on 
his  return  to  Montanban,  was  to  visit 
his  parents'  grave.  Although  his 
father  died  in  prison,  and  his  memory 
had  never  been  cleared  from  the  slur 
of  accusation,  his  friends  had  obtained 
permission,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
inter  his  corpse  beside  that  of  his  wife. 
The  day  was  fading  into  twilight 
when  Dominique  entered  the  cemetery, 
and  it  took  him  some  time  to  find  the 
grave  he  sought.  The  sexton  would 
have  saved  him  the  trouble,  but  the 
idea  seemed  a  profanation ;  in  silence 
and  in  solitude  he  approached  the 
tomb  of  his  affections  and  happiness. 
Long  he  sat  upon  the  mound,  plunged 
in  reverie,  but  with  dry  eyes,  for  the 
source  of  tears  appeared  exhausted  in 
his  heart.  Night  came;  the  white 
tombstones  looked  ghastly  pale  in  the 
moonlight,  and  cast  long  black  shadows 
upon  the  turf.  Dominique  arose, 
plucked  a  wild-flower  from  his  mother's 
grave,  and  left  the  place.  He  had 
taken  but  three  steps  when  he  became 
aware  he  was  not  alone  in  the  church- 
yard. A  tall  figure  rose  suddenly 
from  an  adjacent  grave.  Although 
separated  but  by  one  lofty  tombstone, 
the  two  mourners  had  been  too  ab- 
sorbed and  silent  in  their  grief  to 
notice  each  other's  presence.  Now 
they  gazed  at  one  another.  The 
moon,  for  a  moment  obscured,  emer- 
ged fh>m  behind  a  cloud,  and  shone 
upon  their  features.  The  recognition 
was  mutual  and  instantaneous.  Both 
started  back.  Between  the  graves  of 
then-  respective  victims,  Anthony 
Noell  and  Dominique  Lafon  con- 
fronted each  other. 

A  dusky  fire  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of 
Dominique,  and  his  features,  worn 
and  emaciated  from  captivity,  were 
distorted  with  the  grimace  of  intense 
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hatred.  His  heart  throbbed  as  thosgli 
it  would  have  bnrst  from  his  bosom. 

*^  May  yom*  dying  hour  be  deso- 
late!" he  shrieked.  ^^  May  your «Bd 
be  in  misery  and  despair ! " 

The  magistrate  gazed  at  his  inrete- 
rate  Ibe  with  a  fixed  stare  of  liorror, 
.as  thongh  a  phantom  had  suddenly 
risen  b^ore  him.  Then,  slowly  rais- 
ing his  hand,  till  it  pointed  to  the 
graye  of  his  sons,  his  eye  still  fixed, 
as  if  by  fascination,  upon  that  of  Do- 
minique, a  single  word,  uttered  in  a 
hollow  tone,  burst  from  his  quivering 
Hps. 

^^  Murderer  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

Dominique  laughed.  It  was  a 
hideous  sound,  a  laugh  of  unquench- 
able hatred  and  savage  exultation, 
fie  approached  Noell  till  their  faces 
were  but  a  few  inches  apart,  and 
iqx>ke  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  fierce- 


^^  My  father  and  my  mother,"  he 
said,  ^'  expired  in  grief,  and  shame, 
snd  misery.  By  your  causeless  hate 
and  relentless  persecution,  I  was  made 
an  orphan.  The  debt  is  but  half  paid. 
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Yon  have atiU  a  cMkL  Youstillfind 
hapinness  on  earth.  But  you  yet  shall 
lose  all--alll  Yet  shall  you  know 
despair  and  utter  solitude,  and  your 
death  shall  be  desolate,  even  as  my 
father^s  was.  Bemember  !  We  shcUl 
meet  agtun,^^ 

And  passing  swiftly  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, with  a  gesture  of  solemn 
menace,  Dominique  left  ^  cemetery. 
Noell  sank,  pale  and  trembling,  upon 
his  children's  grave.  His  enemy  had 
found  him,  and  security  had  fled. 
Dominique's  last  words,  ^^  We  shall 
meet  again  1"  rang  in  his  ears,  as  if 
uttered  by  the  threatening  voice  of 
hostile  and  irresistible  destiny.  Slow- 
ly, and  in  great  uneasiness,  he  returned 
into  the  town,  which  he  left  early  the 
next  day  for  Marsdlles.  To  his  terri- 
fied fancy,  his  daughter  was  safe  only 
when  he  watched  over  her.  So  great 
was  his  alarm,  that  he  would  have 
resigned  his  lucrative  and  honourable 
office  sooner  than  have  remained 
longer  absent  from  the  tender  flower 
whom  the  ruthless  spoiler  threatened 
to  trample  and  destroy. 


THE  HOBSB-BIDKBS. 


Months  passed  away,  and  spring 
returned.  On  a  bright  morning  of 
Jiay — ^in  parched  Provence  the  plea- 
santest  season  of  the  year — a  motley 
cavalcade  approached  Marseilles  by 
the  JN^ioe  road.  It  consisted  of  two 
large  wagg(ms,  a  score  of  horses,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  men  and 
women.  The  horses  were  chiefly 
white,  cream-coloured,  or  piebald,  and 
some  of  them  bore  saddles  of  peculiar 
make  and  fantastical  colours,  velvet- 
oovered  and  decorated  with  gilding. 
One  was  caparisoned  widi  a  tiger- 
skin,  and  firom  his  headstall  floated 
streamers  of  divers-coloured  horse- 
hair. The  women  wore  riding-habits, 
some  of  gaudy  tints,  boddices  of  purple 
or  crimson  velvet,  with  long  flaunting 
robes  of  green  or  blue.  They  were 
sunburned,  boldfaced  damsels,  with 
marked  featnres  and  of  dissipated 
aspect,  and  they  sat  finnly  on  their 
saddles,  jesting  as  they  rode  along. 
Thefar  male  companions  were  of  corre- 
sponding appearance;  lithe  vigorous 
Allows,  frem  fifteen  to  forty,  attired 
In  various  hussar  and  jockey  costumes, 


with  beards  and  mustaches  fantasti- 
cally trimmed,  limbs  well  developed, 
and  long  curling  hair.  Various  na- 
tions went  to  the  composition  of  the 
band.  French,  Grermans,  Italians^ 
and  Gipsies  made  up  the  equestrian 
troop  of  Luigi  Bartolo,  which,  after 
passing  the  winter  in  southern  Italy, 
had  wandered  north  on  the  approach 
of  spring,  and  now  was  on  its  way  to 
give  a  series  of  representations  at  Mar- 
sdlles. 

A  little  behind  his  comrades,  upon 
a  fine  gray  horse,  rode  a  young  Flo- 
rentine named  Vioenao,  the  most  skil- 
fid  rider  of  the  troop.  Although  but 
five-and-twenty  yean  old,  he  had 
gone  through  many  vidssitndes  and 
occupations.  .Of  respectable  family, 
he  had  studied  at  Pisa,  had  been  ex- 
pelled for  misconduct,  had  then  en- 
listed in  an  Austrian  regiment, 
whence  his  friends  had  procured  his 
discharge,  but  only  to  cast  him  off  for 
his  dissolute  habits.  Alternately  a 
professional  gambler,  a  stage  player, 
and  a  smuggler  on  the  Italian  fron- 
tier, he  had  now  followed,  for  up- 
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wards  of  a  year,  the  vagabond  life  of  a 
horse-rider.  Of  handsome  person  and 
much  natnnd  intelligence,  he  covered 
his  profligacy  and  taste  for  low  asso- 
ciations with  a  certain  varnish  of 
good  breeding.  This  had  procured 
him  in  the  troop  the  nickname  of  the 
Marchese^  and  had  made  him  a  great 
favonrite  with  the  female  portion  of 
the  strollers,  amongst  whom  more 
than  one  fierce  quarrel  had  arisen  for 
the  good  graces  of  the  fascinating  Vi- 
cenzo. 

The  Florentine  was  accompanied  by 
a  stranger,  who  had  fallen  in  with 
the  troop  at  Nice,  and  had  won  their 
hearts  by  his  liberality.  He  had 
given  them  a  magnificent  supper  at 
their  a/6er^o,  had  made  them  presents 
of  wine  and  trinkets— -all  apparently 
out  of  pure  generosity  and  love  of  their 
society.  He  it  was  who  had  chiefly 
determined  them  to  visit  Marseilles, 
instead  of  proceeding  north,  as  they 
had  originally  intended,  by  Avignon 
to  Lyons.  He  marched  with  the 
troop,  on  horseback,  wrapped  in  a 
long  loose  coat,  and  with  a  broad  hat 
slouched  over  his  brow,  and  bestowed 
his  companionship  chiefly  on  Vicenzo, 
to  whom  he  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
great  affection.  The  strollers  thought 
him  a  strange  eccentric  fellow,  half 
cracked,  to  say  the  least;  but  they 
cared  little  whether  he  were  sane  or 
mad,  so  long  as  his  society  proved 
profitable,  his  purse  well"  filled,  and 
ever  in  his  hand. 

The  wanderers  were  within  three 
miles  of  Marseilles  when  they  came 
to  one  of  the  bastides,  or  country- 
houses,  so  thickly  scattered  around  that 
city.  It  was  of  unusual  elegance,  al- 
most concealed  amongst  a  thick  plan- 
tation of  trees,  and  having  a  terrace, 
in  the  Italian  style,  overlooking  the 
road.  Upon  this  terrace,  in  the  cool 
shade  of  an  arbour,  two  ladies  were 
seated,  enjoying  the  sweet  breath  of 
the  lovely  spring  morning.  Books 
and  embroidery  were  on  a  table  be- 
fore them,  which  they  left  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horse-riders,  and,  lean- 
ing upon  the  stone  parapet,  looked 
down  on  the  unusual  spectacle.  The 
elder  of  the  two  had  nothing  remark- 
able, except  the  gaudy  ribbons  that 
contrasted  with  her  antiquated  phy- 
i3iognomy.  The  younger,  in  full  flush 
of  youth,  and  seen  amongst  the  bright 


blossoms  of  the  plants  that  grew  in 
pots  upon  the  parapet,  might  have 
passed  for  the  goddess  of  spring  in  her 
most  sportive  mood.  Her  hair  hung 
in  rich  clusters  over  her  alabaster 
neck;  her  blue  eyes  danced  in  humid 
lustre ;  her  coral  lips,  a  little  parted, 
disclosed  a  range  of  sparkling  pearls. 
The  sole  fault  to  be  found  with  her 
beauty  was  its  character,  which  was 
sensual  rather  than  intellectual.  One 
beheld  the  beautiful  and  frivolous 
child  of  clay,  but  the  ray  of  the  spirit 
that  elevates  and  purifies  was  want- 
ing. It  was  the  beauty  of  a  Bacchante 
rather  than  of  a  Vestal- Aurora  dis- 
porting herself  on  the  flower  banks, 
and  awaiting,  in  frolic  mood,  the  ad- 
vent of  Cupid. 

The  motley  cavalcade  moved  on, 
the  men  assuming  theur  smartish  seat 
in  the  saddle  as  they  passed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  beUa  biondina.  When 
Vicenzo  approached  the  park  wall,  bis 
companion  leaned  towards  him  and 
spoke  something  in  his  ear.  At  the 
same  moment,  as  if  stung  by  a  gadfly, 
the  spirited  gray  upon  which  the  Flo- 
rentine was  mounted,  sprang  with  all 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  leaps  and  curvets 
that  would  have  unseated  a  less  ex- 
pert rider.  They  only  served  to  dis- 
play to  the  greatest  advantage  Vi- 
ceuzo^s  excellent  horsemanship  and 
slender  graceful  figure.  Disdaining 
the  gaudy  equipments  of  his  comrades, 
the  young  man  was  tastefully  attired 
in  a  dark  closely- fitting  jacket.  Hes- 
sian boots  and  pantaloons  exhibited 
the  Antinons-like  proportions  of  his 
comely  limbs.  He  rode  like  a  centaur, 
he  and  his  steed  seemingly  forming 
but  one  body.  As  he  reached,  grace- 
fully caracoUng,  the  terrace  on  whose 
summit  the  ladies  were  stationed,  he 
looked  up  with  a  winning  smile,  and 
removing  his  cap,  bowed  to  his  horse^s 
mane.  The  old  lady  bridled  and 
smiled;  the  young  one  blushed  as 
the  Florentine's  ardent  gaze  met  hers, 
and  in  her  confusion  she  let  fall  a 
branch  of  roses  she  held  in  her  hand. 
With  magical  suddenness  Vioenzo's 
fiery  horse  stood  still,  as  if  carved  of 
marble.  With  one  bound  the  rider 
was  on  foot,  and  had  snatched  up  the 
flowers;  then  placing  a  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  his  steed,  who  at 
once  started  in  a  canter,  he  lightly, 
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and  without  apparent  effort,  vanlted 
into  the  saddle.  With  another  bow 
and  smile  he  rode  off  with  his  com- 
panion. 

"  'Twas  well  done,  Vicenzo,"  said 
the  latter. 

**What  an  elegant  cavalier  I"  ex- 
claimed Florinda  Noell  pensively,  fol- 
lowing with  her  eyes  the  accomplished 
equestrian. 

*^And  so  distinguished  in  his  ap- 
pearance !^*  chimed  in  her  silly  aunt. 
*^  And  how  he  looked  up  at  us  I  One 
might  fancy  him  a  nobleman  in  dis- 
guise, bent  on  adventures,  or  seeking 
intelligence  of  a  lost  lady-love." 

Florinda  smiled,  but  the  stale  pla- 
titude, borrowed  from  the  absurd  ro- 
mances that  crammed  Madame  Verio's 
brain,  abode  in  her  memory.  Whilst 
the  handsome  horse'-rider  remained 
in  sight,  she  continued  upon  the  para- 
pet and  gazed  after  him.  On  his  part, 
Vicenzo  several  times  looked  back, 
and  more  than  once  he  pressed  to  his 
lips  the  fragrant  flowers  of  which  ac- 
cident had  made  him  the  possessor. 

A  small  theatre,  which  happened 
then  to  be  unoccupied,  was  hired  by 
the  equestrians  for  their  performances, 
the  announcement  of  which  was  soon 
placarded  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Marseilles.  At  the  first  representa- 
tion, Florinda  and  her  aunt  were 
amongst  the  audience.  They  had  no 
one  to  check  their  inclinations,  for  Mr 
Noell,  after  passing  many  months 
with  his  daughter  without  molestation 
from  Dominique,  who  had  disappeared 
from  Montauban  the  day  after  their 
meeting  in  the  churchyard,  had  for- 
gotten his  apprehensions,  and  had  de- 
parted on  his  annual  tour  of  profes- 
sional duty.  At  the  circus,  the  honours 
of  the  night  were  for  Vicenzo.  His 
graceful  figure,  handsome  face,  skilful 
performance,  and  distinguished  air, 
were  the  theme  of  universal  admira- 
tion. Florinda  could  not  detach  her 
gaze  from  him  as  he  flew  round  the 
oirde,  standing  with  easy  negligence 
upon  his  horse^s  back ;  and  she  could 
scarcely  restrain  a  cry  of  horror  and 
alarm  at  the  boldness  of  some  of  his 
feats.  Vicenzo  had  early  detected 
her  presence  in  the  theatre ;  and  the 
expression  of  his  eyes,  when  he  passed 
before  her  box,  made  her  conscious 
that  he  had  done  so. 

Several  days  elapsed,  during  which 


Florinda  and  her  aunt  had  more  than 
once  again  visited  the  theatre.  Vi- 
cenzo had  become  a  subject  of  con- 
stant conversation  between  the  super- 
annuated coquette  and  her  niece,  the 
old  lady  indulging  the  most  extrava- 
gant conjectures  as  to  who  he  could 
be,  for  she  had  made  up  her  mind  he 
was  now  in  an  assumed  character. 
Florinda  spoke  of  him  less,  but  thought 
of  him  more.  Nor  were  her  visits  to 
the  theatre  her  only  opportunities  of 
seeing  him.  Vicenzo,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Marseilles,  had  excited  his 
comrades'  wonder  and  envy  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  elegant  costume  of  a 
private  gentleman,  and  by  taking 
frequent  rides  out  of  the  town,  at  firsc 
accompanied  by  Fontaine,  the  stran- 
ger before  mentioned,  but  afterwards 
more  frequently  alone.  These  rides 
were  taken  early  in  the  morning,  or 
by  moonlight,  on  evenings  when  there 
was  no  performance.  ,The  horse- 
riders  laughed  at  the  airs  the  Mar- 
cheat  gave  himself,  attributed  his 
extravagance  to  the  generosity  of 
Fontaine,  and  twitted  him  with  some 
secret  intrigue,  which  he,  however, 
did  not  admit,  and  they  took  little 
pains  to  penetrate.  Had  they  fol- 
lowed his  horse's  hoof-track,  they 
would  have  found  that  it  led,  some- 
times by  one  road,  sometimes  by 
another,  to  the  bastide  of  Anthony 
Noell  the  magistrate.  And  after  a 
few  days  they  would  have  seen 
Vicenzo,  his  bridle  over  his  arm, 
conversing  earnestly,  at  a  small  pos- 
tern-gate of  the  garden,  with  the 
charming  biondina,  whose  bright 
countenance  had  greeted,  like  a  good 
augury,  their  first  approach  to  Mar- 
seilles. 

At  last  a  night  came  when  this 
stolen  conversation  lasted  longer  than 
usual.  Vicenzo  was  pressing,  Flo- 
rinda irresolute.  Fontaine  had  ac- 
companied his  friend,  and  held  his 
horse  in  an  adjacent  lane,  whilst  the 
lovers  (for  such  they  now  were  to  be 
considered)  sauntered  in  a  shrubbery 
walk  within  the  park. 

"  But  why  this  secrecy?"  said  the 
young  girl,  leaning  tenderly  upon  the 
arm  of  the  handsome  stroller.  "  Why 
not  at  once  inform  your  friends  you 
accede  to  theur  wishes,  in  renouncing 
your  present  derogatory  pursuit? 
Why  not  present  yourself   to  my 
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father  under  yonr  real  name  and  title  ? 
He  loves  his  daughter  too  tenderly  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  a  union  on  which 
her  happiness  depends." 

**  Dearest  Florinda!"  replied  Vi- 
cenzo,  ^*how  could  my  ardent  love 
abide  the  delays  this  course  would 
entail  ?  How  can  you  so  cruelly  urge 
jne  thus  to  postpone  my  happiness  ? 
See  you  not  how  many  obstacles  to 
our  union  the  step  yon  advise  would 
raise  up  ?  Your  father,  unwilling  to 
part  with  his  only  daughter,  fand 
such  a  daughter!)  would  assuredly 
object  to  our  immediate  marriage- 
would  make  your  youth,  my  roving 
disposition,  fifty  other  circumstances, 
pretexts  for  putting  it  off.  And  did 
we  succeed  in  overruling  these,  there 
still  would  be  a  thousand  tedious  for- 
malities to  encounter,  correspondence 
between  yonr  father  and  my  family, 
who  are  proud  as  Lucifer  of  their 
ancient  name  and  title,  and  would 
be  wearisomely  punctilious.  By  my 
plan,  we  would  avoid  all  long-winded 
negotiations.  Before  daylight  we  are 
•cross  the  frontier;  and  l^ore  that 
excellent  Madame  Verl^  has  a^jnsted 
lier  smart  cap,  and  buttered  her  first 
roU,  my  adored  Florinda  is  Marchion- 
ess of  Monteleane.  A  letter  to  papa 
explains  all ;  then  away  to  Florence, 
and  in  a  month  back  to  Marseilles, 
where  you  shall  duly  present  me  to 
my  respected  father-in-law,  and  I,  as 
in  humility  bound,  will  drop  upon  my 
jmees  and  crave  pardon  for  running 
off  with  bis  treasure.  Papa  gives  his 
benediction,  and  curtain  drops,  leav- 
ingall  parties  happy. '^ 

How  often,  with  the  feeble  and 
irresolute,  does  a  sorry  jest  pass  for  a 
good  argument !  As  Vicenzo  rattled 
on,  his  victim  looked  up  in  his  face, 
and  smiled  at  his  soft  and  insidious 
words.  Fascinated  by  silvery  tones 
and  gaudy  scales,  the  woman,  as  of 
old,  gave  ear  to  the  serpent. 

**  Tis  done,"  said  the  stroller,  with 
,  a  heartless  smile,  as  he  rode  off  with 
Fontaine,  half  an  hour  later — ^*  done. 
A  postchaise  at  midnight.  She  brings 
her  jewels — all  the  fortune  she  will 
ever  bring  me,  I  suppose.  No  chance 
of  drawing  anythmg  from  the  old 
gentleman?" 
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^*Kot  much,"  replied  Fontaine 
drily. 

^^  Well,  I  mxmt  have  another  thou- 
sand from  you,  besides  expenses. 
And  littie  enough  too.  Fifty  yellow- 
boys  for  abandoning  my  place  in  the 
troop.  I  was  never  in  better  cue  for 
the  ring.  Th^  are  going  to  Paris^ 
and  I  should  have  joined  j^anooni." 

*^  Oh  ! "  said  Fontaine,  with  a  slight 
sneer,  ^^  a  man  of  yonr  abilities  will 
never  lack  emplojrment.  But  we 
have  no  time  to  lose,  if  you  are  to  be 
back  at  midnight." 

The  two  men  spurred  their  horses, 
and  galloped  back  to  Marseilles. 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve  o^dock, 
a  light  posting-carriage  was  drawn  up 
by  the  road-side,  about  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  Anthony  Noell's  gar- 
den. Ylcenzo  tapped  thrice  with  his 
knuckles  at  the  postern  door,  which 
opened  gently,  and  a  trembling  femaJe 
form  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the 
shrubbery  into  the  broad  moonlight 
without.  Through  the  veil  covering 
her  head  and  face,  a  tear  might  be 
seen  gUstening  upon  her  cheek.  She  fal- 
tered, hesitated;  her  good  genius 
whispered  her  to  pause.  But  an  evil 
spirit  was  at  hand,  luring  her  to  de- 
struction. Taking  in  one  hand  a  cas- 
ket, the  real  object  of  his  base  desires, 
and  with  the  other  arm  encircling  her 
waist,  the  seducer,  murmuring  soft 
flatteries  in  her  ear,  hurried  Florinda 
down  the  slope  leading  to  the  road. 
Confused  and  fascinated,  the  poor 
weak  girl  had  no  power  to  resist. 
She  r^iehed  the  carriage,  cast  one 
look  back  at  her  father's  house, 
whose  white  walls  shone  amidst  the 
dark  masses  of  foliage ;  the  Floren- 
tine lifted  her  in,  spoke  a  word  to  tlie 
postilion,  and  the  vehicle  dashed 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  Italian 
firontier. 

So  long  as  the  carriage  was  in 
sight,  Fontaine,  who  had  aocompanied 
Vicenzo,  sat  motionleas  upon  hia 
saddle,  watching  its  career  as  it  sped, 
like  a  large  black  insect,  along  the 
moonlit  road.  Then,  when  distance 
hid  it  from  his  view,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  and  rode  nqoidly  into 
Marseilles. 
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WOBiAXTD  FRIENDS. 


Up0k  tbe  Beeond  day  after  Flo- 
Tinda^s  c^pement  wi<^  her  worthless 
suitor,  tbe  large  coffee-room  of  tbe 
Hotel  de  France,  at  Montaoban,  was 
deserted,  soye  by  two  guests.  One 
of  these  was  a  man  of  <aboiit  fifky-^ve, 
but  older  in  appearance,  whose  thin 
gray  hair  and  stooping  figure,  as  well 
as  the  deq),  anxions  wrinUes  and 
moamfnl  expression  of  his  coonte- 
nance,  told  a  tale  of  cares  and  trou- 
bles, borne  with  a  rebelMons  rather 
than  with  a  resigned  sphit.  l%e  other 
occupant  of  the  apartment,  who  sat 
at  its  opposite  extremity,  and  was 
concealed,  except  upon  near  approach, 
by  a  sort  of  high  projecting  counter, 
was  much  younger,  for  his  age  could 
iiardly  exceed  thirty  years.  A  certain 
fiober  reserved  expression,  (hardly 
amounting  to  austerity,)  frequently 
observable  in  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  which  sat  becomingly  enough 
upon  his  open  intelligent  countenance, 
betrayed  his  profession  as  surely  as 
flome  slight  derical  peculiarities  of 
costume. 

Suddenly  a  waiter  entered  the  room, 
and  approaching  the  old  man  with  an 
«ir  of  great  respect,  informed  him 
that  a  gentleman,  seemingly  just  come 
off  a  journey,  desired  particularly  to 
speak  with  him.  The  person  address- 
ed raised  bis  eyes,  whose  melancholy 
expression  corresponded  with  the 
Ihrrows  of  his  dhe^,  from  the  Paris 
newspaper  he  was  reading,  and,  in  a 
Toice  at  once  harsh  and  feeble,  desired 
the  stranger  should  be  shown  in.  The 
order  was  obeyed ;  and  a  person  en- 
tered, wrapped  in  a  cloak,  whose  col- 
lar was  turned  up,  concealing  great 
part  of  his  face.  His  countenance 
was  further  obscured  by  the  vizard  of 
a  travelling-cap,  from  beneath  which 
his  long  hair  hung  in  disorder. 
Splashed  and  unshaven,  he  had  all 
the  appearance  of  having  travelled  far 
and  fast.  The  gentleman  whom  he 
had  asked  to  see  rose  from  his  seat 
on  his  approach,  and  looked  at  him 
keenly,  even  uneasily,  but  evidently 
without  recognition.  The  waiter  left 
the  room.  "[Die  stranger  advanced  to 
within  three  paces  of  him  be  sought, 
and  stood  still  and  silent,  his  features 
still  masked  by  his  cloak  collar. 


"Your  business  with  me,  sir?" 
said  the  old  num  quickly.  ^^  Whom 
have  I  tiie  honour  to  addbness  ?  " 

^^I  am  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr 
Anthony  Noell,"  said  the  traveller,  in 
a  sharp  ironical  tone,  as  he  tmned 
down  his  collar  and  displayed  a  paJe 
countenance,  distorted  by  a  malignant 
smile.  ^  An  old  debtor  come  to  dis- 
diarge  the  balance  due.  My  errand 
to-day  is  to  tell  yon  that  you  are 
childless.  Tour  daughter  Flonnda, 
your  last  remaining  darling,  has  fied 
to  Italy  with  a  nameless  vagabond 
and  stroller." 

At  the  very  first  word  uttered  by 
that  voice,  Noell  had  started  and 
shuddered,  as  at  the  sudden  pang  of 
exquisite  torture.  Then  his  glassy 
eyes  were  horribly  distended,  his 
mouth  opened,  his  whole  face  was 
convulsed,  and  with  a  yell  like  that  of 
some  savage  denizen  of  the  forest 
suddenly  despoiled  of  its  young,  he 
sprang  upon  his  enemy  and  seized 
him  by  the  throat. 

** Murderer  1"  he  cried.  "Help! 
help ! " 

The  waiters  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  with  difficulty  freed  the  stranger 
from  the  vice-Uke  grasp  of  the  old 
man,  to  whose  feeble  hands  frenzy 
gave  strength.  When  at  last  they 
were  separated,  Noell  uttered  one 
shriek  of  impotent  fury  and  despah*, 
and  fell  back  senseless  in  the  servants' 
arms.  The  stranger,  who  himself 
seemed  weak  and  ailing,  and  whO' 
had  sunk  upon  a  chair,  looked  curi- 
ously uito  his  antagonist's  face. 

"  He  is  mad,"  said  he,  with  hor- 
rible composure  and  complacency ;. 
"  quite  mad.    Take  him  to  his  bed." 

The  waiters  lifted  up  the  insensible 
body,  and  carried  it  away.  The 
stranger  leaned  his  elbows  upon  a 
table,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  remained  for  some  minutes  ab- 
sorbed in  thought.  A  slight  noise 
made  him  look  up.  The  priest  stood 
opposite  to  him,  and  uttered  his  name. 

"Dominique  Lafon,"  he  said, 
calmly  but  severely,  "what  is  this 
thing  you  have  done?  But  you  need 
not  tell  me.  I  know  much,  and  can 
conjecture  the  test.  Wretched  man, 
know  you  not  the  word  of  God,  to 
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whom   is   all  vengeance,    and  who 
repayeth  in  his  own  good  time?  ^' 

Dominiqae  seemed  sarprised  at 
liearing  his  name  pronounced  by  a 
stranger.  He  looked  hard  at  the 
priest.  And  presently  a  name  con- 
nected with  days  of  happiness  and 
Innocence  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
vindictive  and  pitiless  man. 

"  Henry  la  Chapelle  I " 

It  was  indeed  his  former  fellow- 
stndent,  whom  circumstances  and  dis- 
position had  induced  to  abandon  the 
study  of  the  law  and  enter  the  church. 
They  had  not  met  since  Dominique 
departed  from  Paris  to  receive  the  last 
sigh  of  his  dying  mother. 

Mlio  shall  trace  the  secret  springs 
whence  flow  the  fountains  of  the 
heart?  For  seven  years  Dominique 
Lafon  had  not  wept.  His  captivity 
and  many  sufferings,  his  father^s  death, 
all  had  been  borne  with  a  bitter  heart, 
but  with  dry  eyes.  But  now,  at  sight 
of  the  comrade  of  his  youth,  some 
hidden  chord,  long  entombed,  sud- 
denly vibrated.  A  sob  burst  from  his 
bosom,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  gush 
of  tears. 

Henry  la  Chapelle  looked  sadly 
and  kindly  at  his  boyhood's  friend. 

"  He  who  trusteth  in  himself,"  he 
said  in  low  and  gentle  tones,  ^'  let 
him  take  heed,  lest  his  feet  fall  into 
the  snares  they  despise.  Alas  1  Do- 
minique, that  you  so  soon  forgot  our 
last  conversation  !  Alas  I  that  you 
have  laid  this  sin  to  your  soul  I  But 
those  tears  give  me  hope:  they  are 
the  early  dew  of  penitence.  Come, 
my  friend,  and  seek  comfort  where 
alone  it  may  be  found.  Verily  there 
IS  joy  in  heaven  over  one  repentant 
ainner,  more  than  over  many  just  men." 


And  the  good  priest  drew  his  friend's 
arm  through  his,  and  led  him  from  the 
room. 

Dominique's  exclamation  was  pro- 
phetic. When  Anthony  Noell  rose 
from  the  bed  of  sickness  to  which  grief 
consigned  him,  his  intellects  were 
gone.  He  never  recovered  them,  but 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  helpless 
idiocy  at  his  country-house,  near 
Marseilles.  There  he  was  sedulously 
and  tenderly  watched  by  the  unhappy 
Florinda,  who,  after  a  few  miserable 
months  passed  with  her  reprobate 
seducer,  was  released  fipm  further  ill- 
usage  by  the  death  of  Yicenzo,  stabbed 
in  Italy  in  a  gambling  bfawl. 

Not  long  after  1830,  there  died  in  a 
Sarduiian  convent,  noted  for  its  ascetic 
observances  and  for  the  piety  of  its 
inmates,  a  French  monk,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  brother  Ambrose.  His 
death  was  considered  to  be  accelerated 
by  the  strictness  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  rigid  rules  of  the  order, 
from  some  of  which  his  failing  health 
would  have  justified  deviation,  and 
by  the  frequency  and  severity  of  his 
self-imposed  penances.  His  body, 
feeble  when  first  he  entered  the  con- 
vent, was  no  match  for  his  courageous 
spirit.  In  accordance  with  his  dying 
request,  his  beads  and  breviary  were 
sent  to  a  vicar  nam^  la  Chapelle, 
then  resident  at  Lyons.  When  that 
excellent  priest  opened  the  book,  he 
found  the  following  words  inscribed 
upon  a  blank  page : — 

^^  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  for  in  Him 
have  I  peace  and  hope  I " 

And  Henry  la  Chapelle  kneeled 
down,  and  breathed  a  prayer  for  the 
soul  of  his  departed  friend,  Dominique 
Lafon. 
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"  Etiam  illad  a^jongo,  sapias  ad  laadem  atqae  yirtatem  tMturam  sine  doctrinA^ 
qnam  sine  natord  yalaisse  doctrinam." — Cicero^  pro.  Arch.,  7. 

**  Que  Tons  ai-je  done  fait,  O  mes  jeunes  ann6es ! 
Poar  m'aToir  foi  si  yite,  me  croyant  satisfait  1" 

Victor  Hugo,  Odes, 


For  the  abnormal,  and,  we  mnst 
think,  somewhat  fanlty  edncation  of 
onr  later  boyhood — a  few  random  re- 
collections of  which  we  here  purpose 
to  lay  before  the  reader — our  obliga- 
tions, quantukecungwB  sint,  are  cer- 
tunly  due  to  prejudices  which,  though 
they  have  now  become  antiquated  and 
obsolete,  were  in  full  force  some  thirty 
years  ago,  against  the  existing  mode 
of  edncation  in  England.  Not  that 
the  public— ^^  public— were  ever  very 
far  misled  by  the  noisy  declamations 
of  the  Whigs  on  this  their  favourite 
theme  :  people  for  the  most  part  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  inuendoes 
of  the  peripatetic  schoolmaster,  so 
carefully  primed  and  sent  '^  abroad  " 
to  disabuse  them  ;  while  not  a  few 
smiled  to  recognise  under  that  impos- 
ing misnomer  a  small  self-opinionated 
clique— free  traders  in  everything  else, 
but  absolute  monopolists  here— who 
sought  by  its  aid  to  palm  off  on  society 
thejocom  imago  of  their  own  crotchets, 
as  though  in  sympathetic  response  to 
a  sentiment  wholly  proceeding  from 
itself.  When  much  inflammatory 
*'  stuff"  had  been  discharged  against 
the  walls  of  our  venerable  institutions, 
not  only  without  setting  Isis  or  Cam 
on  fire,  but  plainly  with  some  discom- 
fitures to  the  belligerents  engaged,  from 
the  opposite  party,  who  returned  the 
salute,  John  Bull  began  to  open  his 
eyes  a  little,  and,  as  he  opened  them, 
to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  pro- 
mises and  programmes  he  had  been 
reading  of  a  spic- and -span  new  order 
of  everything,  particularly  of  educa- 
tion, might  not  turn  out  a  flam ;  and 
the  authors  of  them,  who  certainly 
showed  off  to  most  advantage  on 
Edinburgh  Review  days,  prove  any- 
thing but  the  best  qualified  persons  to 
make  good  their  own  vaticinations,  or 
to  bring  in  the  new  golden  age  they 
had  announced.  Still,  the  crusade 
against  English  public  seminaries, 
though  abortive  in  its  principal  design 
— that  of  exciting  a  general  defection 


from  these  institutions— was  not  quite 
barren  of  results.  It  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful, at  least,  as  completely  to  un- 
settle for  a  time  the  minds  of  not  a 
few  over-anxious  parents,  who,  taught 
to  regard  with  suspicion  the  creden- 
tials of  every  schoolmaster  "  at  home," 
were  beginning  to  make  diligent  in- 
quiries fpr  his  successor  among  their 
neighbours  "  abroad."  To  all  who 
were  in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  first 
couleur  de  rose  announcements  of  Pes- 
talozzi^s  establishment  at  Yverdun 
were  news  indeed!  offering  as  they 
did — or  at  least  seeming  to  offer— the 
complete  solution  of  a  problem  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  entertained 
without  much  painful  solicitude  and 
anxiety.  "Here,  then,"  for  so  ran 
the  accounts  of  several  trustworthy 
eyewitnesses,  educational  amateurs, 
who  had  devoted  a  whole  morning  to 
a  most  prying  and  probing  dissection 
of  the  system  within  the  walls  of  the 
chateau  itself,  and  putting  down  all 
the  results  of  their  carefully  conducted 
autopsy,  "here  was  a  school  composed 
of  boys  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  where  each,  by  simply 
carrying  over  a  little  of  his  mother 
tongue,  might,  in  a  short  time,  become 
a  youthful  Mezzofante,  and  take  his 
choice  of  many  inretum;  aschool  which, 
wisely  eschewing  the  routine  service 
of  books,  suffered  neither  dictionary, 
gradus,  grammar,  nor  spelling-book  to 
be  even  seen  on  the  premises  ;  a  school 
for  morals,  where,  in  educating  the 
head,  the  right  training  of  the  heart 
was  never  for  a  moment  neglected ;  a 
school  for  the  progress  of  the  mind, 
where  much,di8cemment,blending  itself 
with  kindness,  fostered  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  the  intellect,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected the  feeble  powers  of  memory 
from  being  overtaxed — where  delight- 
ed Alma,  in  the  progress  of  her  de- 
velopment, might  securely  enjoy  many 
privileges  and  immunities  wholly 
denied  to  her  at  home — where  even 
philosophy,  stooping  to  conquer,  had 
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become  sportive  the  better  to  persuade; 
where  the  poet's  vow  was  actually 
realised — the  bodily  health  being  as 
diligently  looked  after  as  that  of  the 
mind  or  the  affections ;  lastly,  where 
they  foand  no  fighting  nor  bullying,  as 
at  home,  but  agriculture  and  gymnas- 
tics instituted  in  their  stead.'*  To  such 
encomiums  on  the  school  were  added, 
and  with  more  justice  and  truth,  a 
commendation  on  old  Pestalozzi  him- 
self, the  real  liber^ty  of  whose  senti- 
ments, and  the  overflowings  of  whose 
paternal  love,  could  not,  it  was  argued, 
and  did  not,  fcul  to  prove  beneficial  to 
all  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
The  weight  of  such  supposed  advan- 
tages turned  the  scale  for  not  a  few  just 
entering  into  the  pupillary  state,  and 
settled  their  future  destination.  Our 
own  training,  hitherto  auspiciously 
enough  carried  on  under  the  birchen 
discipline  of  Westminster,  was  sud' 
denly  stopt ;  the  last  silver  prize-penny 
had  crossed  our  palm  ;  the  last  quar- 
terly half-crown  tax  for  birch  had  been 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  school ; 
we  were  called  on  to  say  an  abrupt 
good-by  to  our  Mends,  and  to  take  a 
formal  leave  of  Dr  P .  That  cere- 
mony was  not  a  pleasing  one ;  and  had 
the  choice  of  a  visit  to  Polyphemus  in 

his  cave,  or  to  Dr  P in  his  study, 

been  offered  to  us,  the  first  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  preference;  but 
as  the  case  admitted  neither  evasion 
nor  compromise,  necessity  gave  us 
courage  to  bolt  into  the  august  pre- 
sence of  the  formidable  head-master, 
after  lessons ;  and  finding  presently 
that  we  had  somehow  managed  to 
emerge  again  safe  from  the  dreaded 
interview,  we  invited  several  class- 
fellows  to  celebrate  so  remarkable  a 
day  at  a  tuck-shop  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dean's  Yard.  There,  in  unre- 
stricted indulgence,  did  the  party  get 
through,  there  was  no  telling  how 
many  **  lady's-fingers,"  tarts,  and 
cheese-cakes,  and  drank — there  was 
no  counting  the  corks  of  empty  ginger- 
beer  bottles.  When  these  deUcacies 
had  lost  their  relish — km  c£  tpw  crro — 
the  time  was  come  for  making  a  dis- 
tribution of  our  personal  effects.  First 
went  our  bag  of  "  taws"  and  "alleys," 
pro  bono  publico^  in  a  general  scramble, 
and  then  a  Jew's-harp  for  whoever 
could  twang  it ;  and  out  ofone  pocket 
came  a  cricket-ball  for  A," and  oat  of 


another  a  peg-top  for  B ;  and  then 
there  was  a  hocky-stick  for  M,  and  a 
red  leathern  satchel,  with  book-strap, 
for  N,  and  three  books  a-pieoe  to  two 
class- chums,  who  ended  with  a  toss-up 
for  VirgiL  And  now,  being  fairly 
cleaned  out,  after  reiterated  good-bys 
and  shakes  of  the  hand  given  and  taken 
at  the  shop  door,  we  parted,  (many  of 
us  never  to  meet  again,^  they  to  enjoy 
the  remainder  of  a  halih  holiday  in  the 
hocky-oourt,  while  we  walked  home 
throng  the  park,  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  its  raminating  cows,  ourself  to  rumi- 
nate a  little  upoii  the  fatore,  and  to 
wonder,  unheard,  idiat  sort  of  a  place 
Switzerland  might  be,  and  what  sort 
of  a  man  PestaloBzi ! 

These  adieus  to  old  Westminster 
took  place  on  a  Saturday;  and  the 
following  Monday  found  us  already 
en  rtmU  with  o«ir  excellent  father  for 
the  new  settlemeBft  at  Yverdnn.  The 
school  to  wMdi  we  were  then  tra- 
velling, and  the  venerable  man  who 
presiited  over  it,  have  both  been  long 
since  defhnct — <it  nutrtuu  nil  nisi 
banum;  and  gratitude  its^  forbids 
that  we  should  speak  either  of  one  or 
of  the  oth&t  with  harshness  or  dis- 
respect ;  of  a  place  where  we  certainly 
sp€»it  some  very  hasppj,  if  not  the 
hapinest,  days  <^  life ;  of  him  who— 
rightly  named  Undfiiiher  of  the  estab- 
lishment—ever treated  us,  and  all 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  with  a  uni- 
form gentieness  and  impartiality.  To 
tell  ill-natured  tales  out  of  school— of 
such  a  school,  and  after  so  long  a 
period  too— would  indeed  argue  ill  for 
<my  one's  charity,  and  accordingly  we 
do  not  intend  to  try  it.  But  though 
the  feeling  of  the  ahtmnus  may  not 
permit  us  to  think  unfavourably  of  the 
Pensionat  Pestalozzi,  we  shall  not,  on 
that  account,  sappreas  tiie  mention  of 
some  oceasicHial  hardships  and  incon- 
veniences experienced  there,  much 
less  allow  a  word  of  reproach  to  escape 
our  pen.  The  reader,  with  no  such 
sympathies  to  restrain  his  curiosity, 
will  no  doubt  expect,  if  not  a  de- 
tailed account,  some  outline  or  general 
ground-plan  of  the  system,  which, 
alas  t  we  cannot  give  him ;  our  endea- 
vour to  comprehend  it  as  a  digested 
whois-^TOC&ddmg  on  certain  data, 
aiming  at  certain  ends,  and  pursuing 
them  by  certain  means— has  been  en- 
tirely unsnooessful ;  «ad  tiierefoie,  if 
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pressed  for  more  than  we  can  tell, 
oar  answer  most  be,  in  the  words  of 
Cicero,  Deprecor  ne  me  tanquam  pfd- 
lotophum  putetacholam  sUn  istam  ex- 
pkeaturum.*  Bat  though  unable  to 
make  out — if,  indeed,  there  were  any 
epirit  of  unity  to  be  made  out — in 
Pestaiozzi^s  scheme,  there  were  cer- 
tain manifest  imperfections  in  the 
compoaitioir  of  his  plan  of  education 
— improprieties  to  which  the  longest 
fiEuniliarity  could  scarcely  reconoie, 
nor  the  warmest  partiality  blind  even 
the  most  determined  partisan.  In  the 
first  place — ^to  state  them  at  once,  and 
have  done  with  the  unpleasing  office 
of  finding  fiuilt — it  always  struck  us 
as  a  capital  error,  in  a  school  where 
bookfi  were  not  allowed,  to  goffer 
almost  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
classes  to  devolve  upon  some  leading 
member  of  each;  for  what,  in  £ac^ 
covld  self-taught  lads  be  expected  to 
teach,  unless  it  were  to  make  a  ring 
era  row — to  fish,  to  whistle,  or  to 
skate  ?  Of  course,  any  graver  kind 
of  iBformation,  conveyed  by  an  infant 
prodigy  to  his  gaping  pupils,  must 
have  lacked  the  necessary  jnredsion 
to  make  it  available  to  tiiem:  first, 
beeanse  he  would  very  seldom  be 
Acffidently  possessed  of  it  himself; 
and  secondly,  because  a  boy^s  imper- 
fect vocabdary  and  inexperience  ren- 
der him  at  all  times  a  decidedly  bad 
interpreter  even  of  what  he  may  really 
know.  In  place  of  proving  real  lights, 
these  Ettle  Jack-o'-Lantems  of  ours 
tended  rather  to  perplex  the  path  of 
the  inquiring,  and  to  impede  their 
progress;  and  when  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  master,  as  was  sometimes 
done,  the  master— brought  up  in  the 
same  vague,  bookless  manner,  and 
knowing  nothing  more  cuxwratdy^ 
though  he  might  know  mort  than  his 
puzzle-pated  pupils — ^was  very  seldom 
able  to  give  them  a  lift  out  of  the 
quagmire,  where  they  accordingly 
would  stick,  and  flounder  away  till 
the  end  of  the  lesson.  It  i^as  amusing 
to  see  how  a  boy,  so  soon  as  he  got 
but  a  glimpse  of  a  subject  before  the 
class,  and  could  give  but  the  ghost  of 
a  reason  for  what  he  was  eager  to 
prelect  upon,  became  incontinent  of 
the  bright  discovery,  tfil  all  his  com- 


panions had  had  the  Ml  benefit  of  it, 
with  much  that  was  inelevuit  besides. 
The  mischief  which,  it  would  occur 
to  any  one's  mind,  were  likely  to 
result  in  after  life  from  such  desultory 
habits  of  application  in  boyhood,  ac- 
tually did  result  to  many  c^  us  a  few 
years  later  at  coUege.  It  was  at  once 
painful  and  difficidt  to  indoctrinate 
indocile  minds  like  ours  into  the  accu- 
rate and  severe  habits  of  university 
discipline.  On  entering  tiie  lists  for 
honourawith  other  young  aspirants, 
educated  in  the  usual  way  at  home, 
we  were  as  a  herd  of  unbroken  colts 
pitted  against  well-trained  racers: 
neither  had  yet  run  for  tiie  prize — in 
that  single  particular  the  cases  were 
the  same ;  but  whoi  degree  and  race 
day  came,  (m  whose  side  lay  the  odds  ? 
On  Uieirs  who  had  been  left  to  try  an 
untutored  strength  in  scampering  over 
a  wild  common,  at  will,  kx  years,  or 
with  those  who^  by  daily  exercise  in 
the  mimkjge  of  a  public  school,  had 
been  trained  to  bear  harness,  and 
were,  besides,  well  acquainted  with 
the  ground  ?  Another  unquestionable 
error  in  the  system  was  the  absence 
of  emulation,  which,  from  some  strange 
misconception  and  worse  application 
of  a  text  in  St  Paul,  was  proscribed 
as  an  unchristian  prindj^e ;  in  lieu  of 
which,  we  Were  to  be  brought — though 
we  never  tcere  brought,  but  that  was 
the  object  aimed  at — to  love  learning 
for  its  own  sake,  and  to  prove  our- 
selves anxious  of  exctiling  without  a 
motive,  or  to  be  good  for  nothing^  as 
Hood  has  somewhere  phrased  it. 

'<  Nanquam  praepoiuiis  m  aliis,  ITA  facillime 
Sine  mvidia  invenias  l«idem,** 

says  Terence,  and  it  will  be  so  where 
envy  and  conceit  have  supplanted  emu- 
lation :  yet  are  the  feelings  perfectly 
distinct ;  and  we  think  it  behoves  all 
those  who  contend  that  every  striving 
for  the  mastery  is  prohibited  by  the 
gospel,  to  show  how  communism  in 
inferiority,  or  socialism  in  dulness, 
are  likely  to  improve  morals  or  mend 
society.  Take  from  a  schoolboy  the 
motive  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  you  deprive  him  of  that  incentive 
by  which  your  own  conduct  through 
life  is  regulated,  and  that  by  which 
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God  has  thoaght  fit,  in  the  moral 
government  of  his  rational  creatures, 
to  promote  the  practice  of  good  works, 
and  to  discourage  and  dissuade  from 
evil.  Nor  did  that  which  sounds  thus 
ominously  in  theory  succeed  in  its 
application  better  than  it  sounded. 
In  fact,  nothing  more  unfortunate 
could  have  been  devised  for  all  par- 
ties, but  especially  for  such  as  were 
by  nature  of  a  studious  turn  or  of 
quicker  parts  than  the  rest;  who, 
finding  the  ordinary  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion thus  removed,  and  none  other  to 
replace  it,  no  longer  cared  to  do  well, 
(why  should  they,  when  they  knew 
that  their  feeblest  efforts  would  tran- 
scend their  slow-paced  comrades*  best  ?) 
but,  gradually  abandoning  themselves 
to  the  vis  inerticB  of  sloth,  incompe- 
tence, and  bad  example,  did  no  more 
than  they  could  help ;  repressing  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  emulation,  which 
had  no  issue  in  the  school,  to  show 
it  in  some  of  those  feats  of  agility  or 
address,  which  the  rigorous  enact- 
ment of  gymnastic  exercises  imposed 
on  all  alike,  and  in  the  performance 
of  which  we  certainly  did  pride  our- 
selves, and  eagerly  sought  to  eclipse 
each  other  in  exhibiting  any  natural 
or  acquired  superiority  we  might  pos- 
sess. The  absence  of  all  elementary 
books  of  instruction  throughout  the 
school,  presented  another  barrier  in 
the  way  of  improvement  still  more 
formidable  than  even  the  betise  of 
boy  pedagogues,  the  want  of  sufficient 
stimulus  to  exertion,  or  the  absurd 
respect  paid  sometimes  to  natural  in- 
capacity, and  sometimes  even  to  idle- 
ness. Those  who  had  no  rules  to 
learn  had  of  course  none  to  apply 
when  they  wanted  them  ;  no  masters 
could  have  adequately  supplied  this 
deficiency,  and  those  of  the  chateau 
were  certainly  not  the  men  to  remedy 
the  evil.  As  might  therefore  have 
been  anticipated,  the  young  Pesta- 
lozzian's  ideas,  whether  innate  or  ac- 
quired, and  on  every  subject,  became 
sadly  vague  and  confused,  and  his 
grammar  of  a  piece  with  his  know- 
ledge. We  would  have  been  conspi- 
cuous, even  amongst  other  boys,  for 
what  seemed  almost  a  studied  impro- 
priety of  language;  but  it  was^  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  the  unavoidable 
result  of  natural  indolence  and  in- 
attention, uncoerced  by  proper  dis- 


cipline. The  old  man's  slouching  gait 
and  ungraceAil  attire  afforded  but  toa 
apt  an  illustration  of  the  intellectual 
nonchcdance  of  his  pupils.  As  to  the 
modem  languages,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  by  those  who  knew  so 
little  of  the  matter,  they  were  in  par- 
lance, to  be  sure— but  how  spoken  ? 
Alas !  besides  an  open  violation  of  all 
the  concords,  and  a  general  disregard 
of  syntax,  they  failed  where  one 
would  have  thought  them  least  likely 
to  fail,  in  correctness  of  idiom  and 
accent.  The  French— this  was  the 
language  of  the  school— abounded  in 
conventional  phrases,  woven  into  its 
texture  from  various  foreign  sources, 
German,  English,  or  Italian,  and  in 
scores  of  barbarous  words — ^not  to  bo 
foundinthe2>tc^nmiire  de  VAcademie, 
certainly,  but  quite  current  in  the 
many-tongued  vernacular  of  the 
chateau.  Our  pronunciation  remained 
unequivocally  John  Bullish  to  the  end 
— ^not  one  of  us  ever  caught  or  thought 
of  catching  the  right  intonation ;  and, 
whether  the  fault  originated  merely 
in  want  of  ear,  or  that  we  could  not 
make  the  right  use  of  our  noses,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  all  of  us  had  either 
no  accent  or  a  wrong  one.  The  Ger- 
man was  as  bad  as  the  French:  it  was 
a  Swiss,  not  a  Grerman  Grerman, 
abounding  in  patois  phrases  and  pro- 
vincialisms— in  shoit,  a  most  hybrid 
affair,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  as 
much  over-ffuttnral  as  the  last  was 
sub-nasal,  with  regard  to  Spanish 
and  Italian,  as  the  English  did  not 
consort  with  either  of  these  nations, 
all  they  ever  acquired  of  their  lan- 
guages were  such  oaths  and  mauvais 
mots  as  parrots  pick  up  from  sailors 
aboard  ship,  which  they  repeated 
with  all  the  innocence  of  parrots. 
Thus,  then,  the  opportunities  offered 
for  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages 
were  plainly  defective;  and  when  it  is 
further  considered  that  the  dead  lan- 
guages remained  untaught — nay,  were 
literidly  unlpown,  except  to  a  small 
section  of  the  school,  for  whom  a  kind 
Providence  had  sent  a  valued  friend 

and  preceptor  in  Dr  M ,  (whose 

neat  Gi'eek  characters  were  stared  at 
as  cabalistical  by  the  other  masters  of 
the  Pensionat^) — and  finally,  that  our 
veiy  English  became  at  last  defiled 
and  corrupted,  bv  the  inti'oduction  of 
a  variety  of  foreign  idioms,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  for  any  advantage  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  polyglot  character  of 
the  institatioD,  the  Tower  of  Babel 
would,  in  fact,  have  famished  every 
whit  as  good  a  school  for  languages 
as  did  our  turreted  chateau.  And 
now,  if  candour  has  compelled  this 
notice  of  some,  it  must  be  admitted, 
serious  blemishes  ia  the  system  of 
old  Pestalozzi,  where  is  the  academy 
without  them? 

^  Whoever  hopes  a  faultless  school  to  see, 
Hopes  what  ne^er  was,  nor  is,  nor  is  to 
be." 

Meanwhile  the  Swiss  Pension  was 
not  without  solid  advantages,  and 
might  justly  lay  claim  to  some  regard, 
if  not  as  a  school  for  learning,  at  least 
as  a  moral  school ;  its  inmates  for  the 
most  part  spoke  truth,  respected 
property,  eschewed  mischief,  were 
neither  puppies,  nor  bullies,  nor  tale* 
bearers.  There  were,  of  course,  excep- 
tions to  all  this,  but  then  they  were 
exceptions;  nor  was  the  number  at  any 
time  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  gene- 
ral rule,  or  to  corrupt  the  better  prin- 
ciple. Perhaps  a  ten  hours*  daily  at- 
tendance in  class,  coarse  spare  diet, 
hardy  and  somewhat  severe  training, 
may  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
offering  some  explanation  of  our  ge- 
neral propriety  of  behaviour.  It  may 
be  so;  but  we  are  by  no  means  willing 
to  admit,  that  the  really  high  moral 
tone  of  the  school  depended  either  upon 
gymnastic  exercises  or  short  commons, 
nor  yet  arose  from  the  want  of  faci- 
lities for  getting  into  scrapes,  for  here, 
as  elsewhere,  where  there  is  the  will, 
there  is  ever  a  way.  We  believe  it  to 
have  originated  from  another  source— 
in  a  word,  from  the  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
that  study  was  taken  up  and  pursued 
by  the  school  in  consequence.  Though 
Pestalozzi  might  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing his  disciples  scholars,  he  certainly 
succeeded  in  making  many  among 
them  naturalists;  and  of  the  two 
—  let  us  ask  it  without  offence  — 
whether  is  iie  the  happier  lad  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  future  man)  who 
can  fabricate  faultless  pentameters 
and  immaculate  iambics  to  order ;  or 
he  who,  ahready  absorbed  in  scanning 
the  wonders  of  creation,  seeks  with 
unflagging  diligence  and  zeal  to  know 
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more  and  more  of  the  visible  works 
of  the  great  Poet  of  Nature?  **  Saepius 
sane  ad  laudem  atque  virtutem  na- 
turam  sine  doctrind,  quam  sine  nature 
valuisse  doctrmam;"  which  words 
being  Cicero's,  deny  them,  sir,  if  you 
please. 

The  Pension,  during  the  period  of 
our  sojourn  at  Yverdun,  contained 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  dl^ves, 
natives  of  every  European  and  of  some 
Oriental  states,  whose  primitive  mode 
of  distribution  into  classes,  according 
to  age  and  acquirements,  during  school 
hours,  was  completely  changed  ia 
playtime,  when  the  boys,  finding  it 
easier  to  speak  their  own  tongue  than 
to  acquire  a  new  one,  divided  them- 
selves into  separate  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  nations.  The 
English  would  occasionally  admit  a 
German  or  a  Prussian  to  their 
coterie ;  but  that  was  a  favour  seldom 
conferred  upon  any  other  foreigner:  for 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  certainly  the 
least  well-conducted  of  the  whole 
community,  did  not  deserve  it:  among 
them  were  to  be  found  the  litigious, 
the  mischief-makers,  the  quarrellers, 
and — ^for,  as  has  been  hinted,  we  were 
not  all  honest — the  exceptional  thieves. 
The  Italians  we  could  never  make 
out,  nor  they  us :  we  had  no  sympathy 
with  Pole  or  Greek ;  the  Swiss  we 
positively  did  not  like,  and  the  French 
just  as  positively  did  not  like  us  ;  so 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  The 
ushers,  for  the  most  part  trained  up 
in  the  school,  were  an  obliging  set  of 
men,  with  little  refinement,  less  pre- 
tension, and  wholly  without  learning. 
A  distich  from  Crabbe  describes  them 
perfectly — 

"  Men  who,  *mid  noise  and  dirt,  and  play 
and  prate, 
Could  calmly  mend  the  pen,  and  wash 
the  slate.'' 

Punishments  were  rare;  indeed,  flog- 
ging was  absolutely  prohibited;  and 
the  setting  an  imposition  would  have 
been  equally  against  the  gefiitis  loci^ 
had  lesson-boo^  existed  out  of  which 
to  hear  it  afterwards.  A  short  impri- 
sonment in  an  unfurnished  room — a  not 
very  formidable  black-hole — with  the 
loss  of  a  goutte^  now  and  then,  and  at 
very  long  intervals,  formed  the  mild 
summary  of  the  penal  *'  code  Pesta- 
lozzi." 
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It  was  Saturday,  and  a  half  holiday, 
when  we  arrived  at  Yverdnn,  and  oh 
the  confusion  of  tongues  which  there 
jnreyailed  I  All  Bedlam  and  Parnassus 
let  loose  to  rave  together,  could  not 
have  come  up  to  that  diapason  of  dis- 
cords with  which  the  high  corridors 
were  ringing,  as,  passing  through  the 
throng,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
venerable  head  of  the  establishment 
in  his   private   apartments  beyond. 
In  this  gsdl&cy  ei  mixed  portraits 
might    be    seen  long-haired,   high- 
bom,  and  hi^  -  cheek  -  boned  Ger- 
mans ;    a  scantling  of  French  gct^ 
miru    much    better    dressed ;    some 
dark-eyed  Italians;  Greeks  in  most 
foreigneering  attire;  here  and  there 
a  fsdr  ingenuous  Russian  face;  several 
swart  sinister-looking  Spaniards,  mo- 
dels only  for  their  own  Carravagio; 
some  dirty  specimens  of  the  universal 
Pole ;    one    or    two    unmistakeable 
English,  ready  to  idiake  hands  with 
a    compatriot ;     and     Swiss    from 
every  canton  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy.   To  this  promiscuous  mul- 
titude we  were  shortly  introduced,  the 
kind  old  man  himself  taking  us  by  the 
hand,  and  acting  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies.    When  the  whole  school 
had  crowded  round  to  stare  at  the 
new  importation,   ^^Here,"  said  he, 
^^are  four  English  boys  come  from 
their    distant    home,    to   be   natu- 
ralised  in   this   estabUshtbent,   and 
made  members  of  our  family.    Boys, 
receive  them  kindly,  and  remember 
they  are  henceforth  your  brothers." 
A  shout  from  the  crowd  procluming 
its  ready  assent  and  cordial  partici- 
pation in  the  adoption,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  shake  hands  hVAnglaise^ 
and  to  fraternise  without  loss  of  time. 
The  next    day  being  Sunday,   our 
skulls  were  craniologically  studied  by 
Herr  Schmidt,  the  head  usher;  and 
whatever  various  bumps  or  depres- 
sions phrenology  might  have  disco- 
vered thereon  were  all  duly  registered 
in  a  large  book.    After  this  examina- 
tion was  concluded,  a  week^s  furlough 
was    allowed,    ui   order    that  Herr 
Schmidt  might  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  seeing  how  far  our 
real    character    squared  with  phre- 
nological observation  and  measure- 
ment, entering  this  also  into  the  same 
ledger  as  a  note.    What  a  contrast 
were  we  unavoidably  drawing  all  this 
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time  between  Yverdnn  and  Westmin- 
ster,   and   how   enjoyable  was  the 
change  to  us !    The  reader  will  please 
to  Imagine  as  well  as  he  can,  the  sen- 
sations of  a  lately  pent  up  chrysalis, 
on  first  finding  himself  a  butterily,  or 
the  not  less  agreeable  surprise  of  some 
newly  metamorphosed  tadpole,  when, 
leaving  his  associates  in  the  mud  and 
green  slime,  he  floats  at  libcarty  on  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  endowed  with 
lungs  and  a  voice, — if  he  would  at  all 
enter  into  the  exultation  of  our  feel- 
ings on  changing  the  penitential  air 
of  Millbank  for  the  fresh  mountain 
breezes  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud.     It 
seemed  as  if  we  had — ^nay,  we  had 
actually  entered  upon  a  new  existence, 
so  thoroughly  ha!d  all  the  elements 
of  the  old  been  altered  and  improved. 
If  we  looked  back,  and  compared  past 
and  present  experiences,  there,  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  mental  telescope, 
stood   that   small   dingy  house,    in 
that   Uttle   mis-ydept  Great  Smith 
Street,  with  its  tuiy  cocoon  of  a  bed- 
room, whilom  our  close  and  airless 
prison;  here,  at  the  other  end,  and 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  eye,  a 
noble  chatean,  full  of  roomy  rooms, 
enough  and  to  spare.    Another  retro- 
spective peep,  and  Ihere  was  Tothili 
Fields,  and  its  seedy  cricket  ground ; 
and  here^  again,  a  level  equally  perfect, 
but  carpeted  with  fine  turf,  and  ex- 
tendmg  to  the  margin  of  a  broad  liv- 
'  ing  l{£e,  uistead  of  terminating  in  a 
nauseous  duck-pond ;  while  the  cold 
clammy   cloisters    adjoining    Dean^s 
Yard  were  not  less  favourably  replaced 
by  a  large  open  airy  play-ground, 
intersected  by  two  clear  trout-streams 
— and  a  sky  as  unlike  that  above  Bird- 
Cage  Walk  as  the  interposed  atmo- 
sphere was  different ;  whilst,  in  place 
of  the  startling,  discordant  Kdeusmata 
of  bargees,  joined  to  the  creaking, 
stunning  noise  of  commerce  hi  a  great 
city,  few  out-of-door  sounds  to  meet 
our  ear,  and  these  few,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  own,  aU  quiet,  pastoral, 
and  soothing,  such  as,  later  in  life, 
make 

**  Bilmce  in  the  heart 
For  thought  to  do  hor  part,^* 

and  which  are  not  without  their  charm 

even  to  him  "  who  whistles  as  he  goes 

for  want  of  thought.'^    No  wonder, 

then,  if  Yv^nn  seemed  Paradisaical 

in  its  landsciqpea.    Nor  was  this  alL 
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If  the  Tiews  outside  were  charm- 
ing, our  domestic  and  social  relations 
within  doors  were  not  lees  pleasing. 
At  ftrst,  the  nnwelcome  vision  of  the 
hie  head-master  would  sometimes 
hsont  ns,  clad  in  his  flowing  black 
D.D.  robes — "  tristis  sey«ritas  in 
TnHn,  atqne  in  yerbis  fides/*  looking 
as  if  he  intended  to  flog,  and  his  words 
never  belying  his  looks.  That  terrible 
(Mympian  arm,  raised  and  ready  to 
«tnke,  was  again  shadowed  forth  to 
▼lew;  while  we  could  almost  fancy 
^vrselTes  once  more  at  tiiat  judicial 


table,  one  of  twenty  boys  who  were 
to  draw  lots  for  a  "  bander."  How 
soothingly,  then,  came  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness, breaking  our  reverie,  that  a 
very  different  person  was  now  our 
headmaster — a  most  indulgent  old 
man  whom  we  should  meet  ere  long, 
with  hands  uplifted,  indeed,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  clutching  us  tight 
while  he  inflicted  a  salute  on  both 
cheeks,  and  pronounced  his  afiection- 
ate  guten  vwrgen^  Hebes  kind,  as  he  has- 
tened on  to  bestow  the  like  fatherly 
greeting  npon  every  pupil  in  turn. 


XHB  DORMITOar. 


The  sleeping  apartments  at  the  cha- 
teau ocenpied  three' of  the  four  sides 
«f  its  inner  quadrangle,  and  consisted 
of  as  many  long  rooms,  each  with  a 
double  row  of  windows ;  whereof  one 
kx^ed  into  the  aforesaid  quadrangle, 
while  the  opposite  rows  commanded, 
aeverally,  views  of  the  garden,  the 
open  oountry,  and  the  Grande  Place 
1^  tiie  town.  They  were  accommo- 
dated with  sixty  uncurtained  stump 
bedsteads,  fifty-nine  of  which  afforded 
^Ue  to  a  like  number  of  boys;  and 
one,  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  rest,* 
was  destined  to  receive  the  athletic 
form  of  Herr  Grottlieb,  son-in-law  to 
Vater  Pestalozzi,  to  whose  particular 
charge  we  were  consigned  during  the 
hours  of  the  night.  These  bedrooms, 
being  as  lofty  as  they  were  long, 
lm>ad,  and  over-furnished  with  win- 
dows, were  always  ventilated;  but 
the  in-draught  of  air,  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  cool  during  the 
liottest  day  in  summer,  rendered  them 
eold,  and  sometimes  very  cold,  in  the 
winter.  In  that  season,  accordingly, 
especially  when  the  Inse  blew,  and 
liail  and  sleet  were  pattering  against 
the  casements,  the  compulsory  rising 
to  class  by  candlelight  was  an  unge- 
i^al  and  unwelcome  process;  for 
which,  however,  there  being  no  re- 
medy, the  next  best  thing  was  to  take 
it  as  coolly,  we  were  gohig  to  say — 
that  of  course — ^but,  as  patiently  as 
might  be.  The  disagreeable  anticipa- 
tioB  of  the  riveU  was  frequently 
enough  to  scare  away  sleep  firom  our 
eyes  a  fUl  hour  before  the  command 
lo  j«mp  ovl  of  bed  was  actually 


issued.  On  such  occasions  we  would 
lie  awake,  and,  as  the  time  approached, 
begin  to  draw  in  our  own  breath,  fur- 
tively listening,  not  without  trepida- 
tion, to  the  loud  nose  of  a  distant 
comrade,  lest  its  fitful  stertor  should 
startle  another  pair  of  nostrils,  on 
whose  repose  that  of  the  whole  dor- 
mitory depended.  Let  .£olns  and  his 
crew  make  what  tumult  they  liked 
inside  or  outside  the  castle — they  dis- 
turbed nobody's  dreams — they  never 
murdered  sleep.  Let  them  pipe  and 
whistle  through  every  keyhole  and  ore- 
vice  of  the  vast  enceinte  of  the  building 
— sigh  and  moan  as  they  would  in  their 
various  imprisonments  of  attic  or  cor- 
ridor; howl  wildly  round  the  great 
tower,  or  even  threaten  a  forcible  entry 
at  the  windows,  nobody's  ears  were 
scared  into  unwelcome  consciousness 
by  sounds  so  familiar  to  them  all.  It 
was  the  expectation  of  a  blast  lorudcr 
even  than  theirs  that  would  keep  our 
eves  open — a  blast  about  to  issue  from 
the  bed  of  Herr  Gottlieb,  and  thun- 
dering enough,  when  it  issued,  to 
startle  the  very  god  of  winds  himself  I 
Often,  as  the  dreaded  six  a.m.  drew 
nigh,  when  the  third  quarter  past  five 
had,  ten  minutes  since,  come  with  a 
sough  and  a  rattle  agdnst  the  case- 
ments, and  still  GotSeb  slept  on,  we 
would  take  courage,  and  begin  to 
dream  with  our  eyes  open,  that  his 
slumbers  might  be  prolonged  a  little ; 
his  face,  turned  upwards,  looked  so 
calm,  the  eyes  so  resolutely  closed — 
every  feature  so  perffectly  at  rest.  It 
could  not  be  more  than  five  minutes 
to  six-— might  not  he  who  had  slept 
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so  long,  for  once  oversleep  himself? 
Never  !  However  pladd  those  slum- 
bers might  be,  they  invariably  for- 
sook our  ^^  unwearied  one*'  just  as  the 
dock  was  on  the  point  of  striking  six. 
To  judge  by  the  rapid  twitchings — 
they  almost  seemed  galvanic — ^first  of 
the  muscles  round  the  mouth,  then  of 
the  nose  and  eyes,  it  appeared  as 
though  some  ill-omened  dream,  at 
that  very  nick  of  time,  was  sent 
periodicaJly,  on  purpose  to  awaken 
him ;  and,  if  so,  it  certainly  never  re- 
turned mrpoKTos,  Gottlieb  would  in- 
stantly set  to  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
as  the  hour  struck,  spring  up  wide 
awake  in  his  shirt* sleeves — thus  de- 
stroying every  lingering,  and,  as  it 
always  turned  out,  ill-founded  hope 
of  a  longer  snooze.  Presently  we  be- 
held him  jump  into  his  small-clothes, 
and,  when  sufficiently  attired  to  be 
seen,  unlimber  his  tongue,  and  pour 
forth  a  rattling  broadside — Auf,  kin- 
der! schwind! — ^with  such  precision 
of  delivery,  too,  that  few  sleepei*s 
could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  But,  lest 
any  one  should  still  lurk  under  his 
warm  coverlet  out  of  earshot,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  another  and 
a  shriller  summons  to  the  same  effect 
once  more  shakes  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  the  dormitory.  Then  every 
boy  knew  right  well  that  the  last 
moment  for  repose  was  past,  and  that 
he  must  at  once  turn  out  shivering 
from  his  bed,  and  dress  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible; and  it  was  really  surprising  to 
witness  how  rapidly  all  could  huddle 
on  their  clothes  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere! 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  whole 
school  was  dressed,  and  Gottlieb,  in 
his  sounding  shoes,  having  urged 
the  dilatory  with  another  admonitory 
schwind,  schwind!  has  departed,  key 
and  candle  in  hand,  to  arouse  the 
remaining  sleepers,  by  ringmg  the 
"  Great  Tom"  of  the  chateau.  So  cold 
and  cheerless  was  this  matutinal  sum- 
mons, that  occasional  attempts  were 
made  to  evade  it  by  simulated  head- 
ach,  or,  without  being  quite  so  specific, 
on  the  plea  of  general  indisposition, 
though  it  was  weU  known  beforehand 
what  the  result  would  be.  Herr 
Gottlieb,  in  such  a  case,  would  pre- 
i  Iv  appear  at  the  bedside  of  the 
ueiu  lent  patient,  with  very  little 
m  in  his  countenance,  and, 


in  a  business  tone,  proceed  to  inquiro 
from  him.  Why  not  up? — and  on 
receiving  for  reply,  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  that  the  would-be  invalid 
was  sehr  krank,  would  instantly  pass^ 
the  word  for  the  doctor  to  be  sum- 
moned. That  doctor — we  knew  him 
well,  and  every  truant  knew — was  a 
quondam  French  army  surgeon  —  a 
sworn  disdple  of  the  Bronssais  school, 
whose  heroic  remedies  at  the  chateau 
resolved  themsdves  into  one  of  two — 
t.  e.,  a  starve  or  a  vomit,  alternately 
administered,  according  as  the  idio- 
syncracy  of  the  patient,  or  as  this  or 
that  symptom  turned  the  scale,  now 
in  favour  of  storming  the  stomach, 
now  of  starving  it  into  capitulation. 
Just  as  the  welcome  hot  mess  of 
bread  and  milk  was  about  to  be  served 
to  the  rest,  this  dapper  little  Sangrado 
would  make  his  appearance,  feel  the 
pulse,  inspect  the  tongue,  ask  a  few 
questions,  and  finding,  generally,  in- 
dications of  what  he  would  term  une 
legere  gastrite,  recommend  diete  aZ>- 
solve;  then  prescribing  a  mawkish 
tisane,  composed  of  any  garden 
herbs  at  hand,  and  pocketing  lancets 
and  stethoscope,  would  leave  the  pa- 
tient to  recover  s<ms  calomel— a  mode 
of  treatment  to  which,  he  would  tell 
us,  we  should  certainly  have  been  sub- 
jected in  our  own  country.  Mean- 
while, the  superiority  of  his  plan  of 
treatment  was  unquestionable.  On 
the  very  next  morning,  when  he  called 
to  visit  his  cher  petit  malade,  an 
empty  bed  said  quite  plainly,  "  Very 
well,  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  in  class." 
But  these  feignings  were  compara- 
tively of  rare  occurrence ;  in  general, 
all  rose,  dressed,  and  descended  to- 
gether, just  as  the  alarum-bell  had 
ceased  to  sound ;  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  more  all  were  assembled  in 
then:  respective  dass-rooms.  The  rats 
and  mice,  which  had  had  the  run  of 
these  during  the  night,  would  be  still 
in  occupation  when  we  entered ;  and 
such  was  the  audadty  of  these  ver- 
min that  none  cared  ailone  to  be  the 
first  to  plant  a  candle  on  his  desk. 
But,  by  entering  en  masse,  we  easily 
routed  the  Rodentia,  whose  forces 
were  driven  to  seek  shdter  behind  the 
wainscot,  where  they  would  scuffle, 
and  gnaw,  and  scratch,  before  they 
finally  withdrew,  and  left  us  with  blue 
fingers  and  chattering  teeth  to  study 
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to  make  the  best  of  it.  Uocomfort- 
able  enough  was  the  effort  for  the  first 
ten  minntes  of  the  session;  bat  by  de- 
grees the  hopes  of  a  possible  warming 
of  hands  npon  the  surface  of  the  Dutch 
stoves  after  class,  if  they  should  have 
been  lighted  in  time,  and  at  any  rate 
the  certainty  of  a  hot  breakfast,  were 
entertained,  and  brought  their  conso- 
lation ;  besides  which,  the  being  up  in 
time  to  welcome  in  the  dawn  of  the 
dullest  day,  while  health  and  liberty 
■are  ours,  is  a  pleasure  in  itself.  There 
was  no  exception  to  it  here ;  for  when 
the  darkness,  becoming  every  moment 
less  and  less  dark,  had  at  length  given 
way,  and  melted  into  a  gray  gloaming, 
we  would  rejoice,  even  before  it  ap- 
peared, at  the  approach  of  a  new  day. 
That  approach  was  soon  further 
heralded  by  the  fitful  notes  of  small 
4ay-birds  chirping  under  the  leaves, 
and  anon  by  their  sudden  dashings 
against  the  windows,  in  the  direction 
of  the  lights  not  yet  extinguished  in 
the  class-rooms.  Presently  the  pigs 
were  he.ard  rejoicing  and  contending 
over  their  fresh  wash ;  then  the  old 
horse  and  the  shaggy  little  donkey  in 
the  stable  adjoining  the  styes,  knowing 
hy  this  stir  that  their  feed  was  coming, 
snorted  and  brayed  at  the  pleasant 
prospect.  The  cocks  had  by  this  time 
roused  their  sleepy  sultanas,  who  came 
creeping  from  under  the  barn-door  to 
meet  their  lords  on  the  dunghill.  Our 
peacock,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had 
not  taken  cold  daring  the  night,  would 
scream  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  a  most 
discordant  voice;  then  the  prescient 


goats  would  bleat  from  the  cabins, 
and  plaintively  remmd  us  that,  till 
their  door  is  nnpadlocked,  they  can 
get  no  prog ;  then  the  punctual  mag- 
pie, and  his  friend  the  jay,  having 
hopped  all  down  the  corridor,  would 
be  heard  screaming  for  broken  vic- 
tuals at  the  school-room  door,  till 
our  dismissal  bell,  finding  so  many 
other  tongues  loosened,  at  length 
wags  its  own,  and  then  for  the  next 
hour  and  a  half  all  are  free  to  fol- 
low their  own  devices.  Breakfast 
shortly  follows;  but,  alas  I  another 
cold  ceremony  must  be  undergone 
first.  A  preliminary  visit  to  pump 
court,  and  a  thorough  ablution  of 
face  and  hands,  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  ¥ronId  become  successful 
candidates  for  that  long- anticipated 
meal.  This  bleaching  process,  at  an 
icy  temperature,  was  never  agreeable ; 
but  when  the  pipes  happened  to  be 
frozen — a  contingency  by  no  means 
unfrequent— and  the  snow  in  the  yard 
must  be  substituted  for  the  water 
which  was  not  in  the  pump,  it  proved 
a  difficult  and  sometimes  a  painfril 
business;  especially  as  there  was 
always  some  nncertainty  afterwards, 
whether  the  chilblained  paws  would 
pass  muster  before  the  inspector-gene- 
ral commissioned  to  examine  them — 
who,  utterly  reckless  as  to  how  the 
boys  might  "  be  off  for  soap,"  and 
incredulous  of  what  they  would  fain 
attribute  to  the  adust  complexion  of 
their  skin,  would  require  to  have  that 
assertion  tested  by  a  further  experi- 
ment at  the  '^pnmp  head." 


THB  RKFECIOBT. 


^  Forbear  to  scoff  at  woes  you  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal." — Crabbe. 


The  dietary  tables  at  the  chateau, 
conspicuous  alike  for  the  paucity  and 
simplicity  of  the  articles  registered 
therein,  are  easily  recalled  to  mind. 
Tlie  fare  they  exhibited  was  certainly 
eoorsfr— though,  by  a  euphemism,  it 
miglit  have  ^n  termed  merely  plain 
— and  spare  withal.  The  breakfast 
would  consist  of  milk  and  water — the 
first  aqueous  enough  without  dilution, 
being  the  prodooe  of  certain  ill-favour- 
ed, and,  as  we  afterwards  tasted  their 
flesh,  we  may  add  ill-flavoured  kine, 


whose  impoverished  lacteals  could  fur- 
nish out  of  then:  sorry  fodder  no  better 
supplies.  It  was  London  sky-blue,  in 
short,  but  not  of  the  Aldemey  dairy, 
whidi  was  made  to  serve  our  turn  at 
Yverdun.  This  milk,  at  seven  in  sum- 
mer, and  at  half-past  seven  in  winter, 
was  transferred  boiling,  and  as  yet 
unadulterated,  into  earthenware  mix- 
ers, which  had  been  previously  half- 
filled  with  hot  water  from  a  neigh- 
bpuring  kettle.  In  this  half-and- 
half  state  it  was  baled  oul;  for  the 
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assembled  school  into  a  series  of  pew- 
ter platters,  ranged  along  the  sides  of 
three  bare  deal  boards,  some  thirty 
fset  long  by  two  wide,  and  mounted 
on  tressels,  which  serv^  us  for  tables. 
The  ministering  damsels  were  two 
great  German  Fraus,  rejoicing  seve- 
rallj  in  the  pleasing  names  of  Gret- 
chen  and  Bessie.    When  Fran  Gret- 
chen,  standing  behind  each  boy,  had 
dropt  her  allowance  of  milk  over  his 
right  shoulder— during  which  process 
there  was  generally  a  mighty  clatter 
for  full  measure  »id  fair  ^ay — ^the 
other  Fran  was  slicing  off  her  i^ees  of 
bread  from  a  brown  loaf  a  yard  long, 
which  she  carried  under  her  arm,  and 
slashed  clean  through  with  wonder- 
ful precision  and  address.    It  was  now 
for  ail  those  who  had  saved  pocket- 
money  ibr  menuS'plaisirs  to  produce 
their  comets  of  cinnamon  or  sugar, 
sprinkle  a  little  into  the  milk,  and 
then  fall  to  sipping  and  munching  with 
increased  zest  and  satisfaction.     So 
dry  and  chaffy  was  our  pmn  de  mintMge 
that  none  ventured  to  soak  it  entire, 
or  at  once,  but  would  cut  it  mUifiruS' 
trums,  and  retain  liquid  enough  to 
wash  down  the  boluses  separately. 
In  a  few  minutes  every  plate  was 
completely  cleaned  out  and  polished ; 
and  the  cats,  that  generally  entered  the 
room  as  we  left  it,  seldom  found  a 
drop  with  which  they  might  moisten 
their  tongues,  or  remove  from  cheeks 
and  whiskers  the  red  stains  of  mur- 
dered mice  on  which  they  had  been 
breaking  then:  fast  in  the  great  tower. 
So  much  for  the  earliest  meal  of  the 
day,  which  was  to  carry  us  through 
five  hours,  if  not  of  laborious  mental 
study,  at  least  of  the  incarceration  of 
our  bodies  in  class,  which  was  equally 
irksome  to  them  as  if  our  minds  had 
been  hard  at  work.    These  five  hours 
terminated,  slates  were  once  more  in- 
salivated and  put  by  clean,  and  the 
hungry  garrison  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  pleasures  of  the  noon-day 
repast.    The  same  bell  that  had  been 
calling  so  often  to  class  would  now 
give  premonitory  notice  of  dinner,  but 
in  a  greatly  changed  tone.  In  place  of 
the  shrill  snappish  key  in  which  it  bad 
all  the  morning  jerked  out  each  short 
unwelcome  summons  from  lesson  to 
lesson,  as  if  fearful  of  ringing  one  note 
beyond  the  prescribed  minute,  it  now 
would  take  time,  vibrate  far  and  wide 


in  its  cage,  give  ML   scope  to  its 
tongue,  and  appear,  firom  the  loud  in- 
creasing swell  of  its  prolonged  oyez^ 
to  announce   the  message    of  good 
cheer  like  a  herald  conscious  and  proud 
of  his  commission.  Ding-dong  !^-come 
along  1  Dinner^s  dishing! — ding-dong  I 
Da  capo  and  encore  J    Then,  starting 
up    firom   every    school-room    form 
throughout  the   chateau,  the   noisy 
boys   rushed    pell-meU,   opened   all 
the  doors,   and,  like  emergent  bees 
in  quest  of  honey,  began  coursing  up 
and  down  right  busily  between  the 
saUe-h-manger    and    the    kitchen — 
snufiing  the  various  aromas  as  they 
escaped  from  the  latter  into  ^e  pas- 
sage, and  inferrkig  from  the  amount 
of  exhaled  fragrance  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  the  preparations  for  eating. 
Occasionally  some  ^^  sly  Tom  "  would 
peep    into   the   kitchen,    while   the 
Fraus  were  too  busy  to  notice  him, 
and  watch  the  great  cauldron  that 
had  been  milked  dry  of  its  stores  in 
the    morning,  now   discharging   its 
aqueous  contents  of  a  much-attenuated 
houilion — the   surface  covered  with 
lumps  of  swimming  bread,  thickened 
throughout  with  a  hydrate  of  pota- 
toes, and  coloured  with  coarse  insipid 
carrots,  which  certainly  gave  it   a 
savoury  appearance.   Itwas  not  good 
broth — ^far  from  it,  for  it  was  botli 
^M^-greasy  and  M//»«r- salted ;  but  then 
it  was  hot,  it  was^  thick,  and  there 
was  an  abundant  supply.    It  used  to 
gush,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  great 
stop- cock  of  the  cauldron,  steaming 
and  sputtering,  into  eight  enormous 
tureens.    The  shreds  of  beef,  together 
with  whatever  other  solids  remained 
behind  after  the  finid  had  been  drawn 
off,  were  next  fished  up  from  the 
abyss  with  long  ladles,  and  plumped  . 
into  the  decanted  liquor.    The  young 
gastronome  who  might  have  beheld 
these  proceedings  would  wait  till  the 
lid    was   taken    off  the  saur-kraut; 
and  then,  the  odour  becoming  over- 
poweringly  appetising,  he  woidd  run, 
as  by  irresistible  instinct,   into  the 
dining-room,  where  most  of  the  boys 
were  already  assembled,  each  with  a 
ration  of  brown  bread  in  his  hand, 
and  ready  for  the  Fraus,  who  were 
speedily  about  to  enter.    The  dinner 
was  noisy  and  vngmteel  in  the  ex- 
treme—  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
ventre    tJ^ftxmi    n'a  pomt    d^oreiUeSf 


Hardly  was  the  German  grace  con- 
clnded,    and    the    covers    removed, 
when  that  bone  of  contention,  the 
marrow  lK)ne,  was  caught  up  by  some 
big  boy  near  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
became  the  signal  for  a  general  row. 
All  in  his  neighbourhood  would  call 
out  second,  third,  fourth,  iafth^  &c., 
for  said  bone ;  and  thus  it  would  travel 
from   plate    to   plate,    yielding    its 
contents  freely  to  the  two  or  three 
first   applicants,   but  wholly  inade- 
quate—-unless  it  could  have  resolved 
itself  altogether  into  marrow — to  meet 
all  the  demands  made  upon  its  stores. 
Then  arose  angry  words  of  contention, 
which  waxed  hot   as   the   marrow 
waxed  cold,  every  candidate  being  • 
equally  vociferous  in  maintaining  the 
priority  of  his  particular  claim.    Ear- 
nest appeals   in    German,   French, 
Spanish,  English,  &c.,  were  bandied 
firom  one  to  the  other  in  consequence, 
as  to  who  had  reidly  said  c^es  tm 
first  1    At  last  the  ^^  dry  bone*'  was 
found  undeserving  of  further  conten- 
tion ;  and,  ceasing  to  drop  any  more 
fatness  upon  any  boy^s  bread,  the 
competition  for  it   was  dropt  too. 
When  now  we  had  half-filled   our 
stomachs   with   a  soup  which   few 
physicians  would  have  withheld  from 
their  fever  patients  on  the  score  of  its 
strength^  we  threw  in  a  sufficiency 
of  bread   and  Bour-kraut  to  absorb 
It ;  and,  after  the  post-praadial  Ger- 
man grace  had  been  pronounced,  the 
boys  left  the  table,  generally  with  a 
saved  crust  in  theur  pockets,  to  rq[>air 
to  the  garden  and  filch~4f  it  was 
filching — an  alliaceous  dessert  firom 
the  b^,  which  they  washed  in  the 
elear  stream,  and  added,  without  fear 
•f  indigestion,  to  the  meal  just  con- 
cluded within  the  chateau.    Most  of 
«8  throve  upon  this  Spartan  diet ;  but 
some  ddicate  boys,  unendowed  with 
the  ostrich  power  of  assimilation  usual 
at  that  period— for  boys,  like  ostriches, 
can  digest  almost  anytiung — became 
deranj^  hi  their  chylopoietics,  and 
continued  to  feel  its   ill   effects  in 
mesenteric  and   other    chronic   ail- 
ments for  years  afiterwards.    An  hour 
was  given  for  stomachs  to  do  their 
iNffk,  befoe  we  re-assembled  to  ours 
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in  the  class-room.  At  half-past  four 
precisely,  a  gaute  was  served  out, 
which  consisted  of  a  whacking  slice  of 
bread,  and  either  a  rq[)edtion  of  the 
moming^s  ndlk  and  water,  or  cafe  au 
kUt,  (without  sugar  ^*  Inm  eniendtu,^^) 
or  twenty-five  walnuts,  or  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  strong-tasted  gruyere^ 
or  a  plateful  of  tdinitz  (cuttings  of 
dried  apples,  pears,  and  plums.)  We 
mij^t  choose  any  one  of  these  several 
dainties  we  liked,  but  not  more. 
Some  daagerons  characters — not  to 
be  imitated — ^wouldoccasionally,  while 
young  Fzan  Schmidt  stood  doling 
out  the  supplies  ftom  her  cup- 
board among  the  assembled  throng, 
make  the  disingenuous  attempt  to 
obtain  cheese  with  one  hand  and 
scknitz  with  the  other.  But  the 
artifice,  we  are  happy  to  say,  seldom 
succeeded  ;  for  liiat  vigilant  lady, 
quick-eyed  and  active,  and  who,  of 
all  things,  hated  to  be  imposed  upon, 
would  turn  roond  npon  the  false 
claimant,  and  iMd  him  hold  up  both 
his  hands  at  once — ^which  he,  ambi- 
dexter as  he  was,  durst  not  do,  and 
thus  he  was  exposed  to  the  laughter 
and  jeers  of  the  rest.  At  nine,  the 
bell  sounded  a  feeble  call  to  a  «ot- 
dmrni  supper ;  but  few  of  us  cared  for 
a  basin  oi  tiaome  under  the  name 
of  lentil  soup— or  a  pappy  potato, 
salted  in  the  boiling — and  soon  after 
we  aU  repaired  to  our  bed-rooms — 
made  a  noise  for  a  short  time,  then 
undressed,  and.  were  roeedily  asleq) 
under  our  duvets^  and  as  sound,  if 
not  as  musical,  as  tops. 

Our  common  fere,  as  the  reader  has 
now  seen,  was  sorry  enough ;  but  we 
had  our  Carnival  and  gala  days  as 
well  as  our  Lent.  Yater  Pestalozzi's 
birthday,  in  summer,  and  the  first 
day  d  tiie  new  year,  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions we  enjoyed  a  whole  week's  holi- 
day; and  as  these  were  also  the 
periods  for  slaughtering  the  pigs,  we 
fed  (twice  a-ywu*  for  a  whole  week  !^ 
upon  black  puddings  and  pork  a 
diBcretion^  qualified  with  a  sauce  of 
beetroot  and  vinegar,  and  washed 
down  with  a  fiuid  really  like  small- 
beer. 
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The  school-rooms,  which  lay  im- 
mediately under  the  dormitories  on 
the  gronnd-fioor,  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  detached  chambers,  each  of 
which  Issued  upon  a  corridor.  They 
were  airy — there  was  plenty  of  air  at 
Yverdun — and  lofty  as  became  so 
venerable  a  building ;  but  they  were 
unswept,  unscrnbbed,  peeled  of  their 
paint,  and,  owing  to  the  little  light 
that  could  find  its  way  through  two 
very  small  windows  punched  out  of 
the  fortress  walls,  presented,  save  at 
mid-day,  or  as  the  declining  sun  illu- 
mined momentarily  the  dark  recess, 
as  comfortless  a  set  of  interiors  as  you 
could  well  see.  It  required,  indeed, 
all  the  elasticity  of  youth  to  bear 
many  hours*  daily  incarceration  in 
such  black-holes,  without  participat- 
ing in  the  pervading  gloom.  Such 
dismal  domiciles  were  only  fit  resorts 
for  the  myoptic  bat,  who  would  occa- 
sionally visit  them  from  the  old  tower; 
for  the  twilight  horde  of  cockroaches, 
which  swarmed  along  the  fioor,  or  the 
eight- eyed  spiders  who  colonised  the 
ceiling.  The  tender  sight,  too,  of  a 
patient  just  recovering  from  ophthal- 
mia would  here  have  required  no 
factitious  or  deeper  shade — but  merits 
yke  these  only  rendered  them  as  un- 
genial  as  possible  to  the  physiology 
and  feelings  of  their  youthful  occu- 
pants. If  these  apartments  looked 
gloomy  in  their  dilapidations  and  want 
of  sun,  the  sombre  effect  was  much 
heightened  by  the  absence  of  the  or- 
dinary tables  and  chairs,  and  what- 
ever else  is  necessary  to  give  a  room 
a  habitable  appearance.  Had  an  ap- 
praiser been  commissioned  to  make 
out  a  complete  list  of  the  furniture  and 
the  fixtures  together,  a  mere  glance 
had  sufficed  for  the  inventory.  In 
vain  would  his  practised  eye  have  wan- 
dered in  quest  of  themes  for  golden 
sentences,  printed  in  such  uncial  char- 
acters that  all  who  run  may  read ;  in 
vain  for  the  high-hung  well-backed 
chart,  or  for  any  pleasing  pictorial 
souvenirs  of  iEsop  or  the  Ark — 
neither  these  nor  the  long  *^  coloured 
Stream  of  Time,"  nor  formal  but  use- 
ful views  in  perspective,  adorned  our 
sorrv  walls.  No  old  mahogany  case 
in  a  corner,  beating  time  for 


the  class,  and  the  hour  upstriking 
loud  that  it  should  not  be  defrauded  of 
its  dues.  No  glazed  globe,  gliding 
round  on  easy  axis,  spun  under  its 
brassy  equator  to  the  antipodes  on  its 
sides  being  touched.  No  bright  zodiac 
was  there  to  exhibit  its  cabalistic 
figures  in  pleasing  arabesques.  In 
place  of  these  and  other  well-known 
objects,  here  stood  a  line  of  dirty, 
much-inked  desks,  with  an  equally 
dirty  row  of  attendant  forms  subjacent 
alongside.  There  was  a  scantling — it 
seldom  exceeded  a  leash — of  rlcketty 
rush-bottom  chairs  distributed  at  long 
intervals  along  the  walls ;  a  coal-black 
slate,  pegged  high  on  its  wooden  horse ; 
a  keyless  cupbouti,  containing  the 
various  implements  of  learning,  a 
dirty  duster,  a  pewter  plate  with 
cretaceous  deposits^  a  slop-basin  and 
a  ragged  sponge ; — and  then,  unless  ho 
had  included  the  cobwebs  of  the  ceil- 
ing, (not  usually  reckoned  up  in  the 
furniture  of  a  room,)  no  other 
movables  remained.  One  conspicu- 
ous fixture,  however,  there  was,  a 
gigantic  Dutch  stove.  This  lumber- 
ing parallelogram,  faggot-fed  from 
the  corridor  behind,  projected  several 
feet  into  the  room,  and  shone  bright 
in  the  glaze  of  earthenware  em- 
blazonments. Around  it  we  would 
sometimes  congregate  in  the  intervals  of 
class :  in  winter  to  toast  our  hands  and 
hindquarters,  as  we  pressed  against  the 
heated  tiles,  with  more  or  less  vigour 
according  to  the  fervency  of  the  cen- 
tral fire ;  and  in  summer  either  to  tell 
stories,  or  to  con  over  the  pictorial 
History  of  the  Bible,  which  adorned 
its  frontispiece  and  sides.  We  can- 
not say  that  every  square  exactly 
squared  with  C¥en  our  schoolboy 
notions  of  propriety  in  its  mode  of 
teaching  religious  subjects ;  there  was 
a  Dutch  qnaintness  in  the  illustrations, 
which  would  i^ometimes  force  a  smile 
from  its  simplicity,  at  others  shock, 
from  its  apparent  want  of  decorum 
and  reverence.  Pre-eminent  of  course 
among  the  gems  from  Genesis,  Adam 
and  Eve,  safe  in  innocency  and  **  naked 
truth,''  here  walked  unscathed  amidst 
a  menagerie  of  wi]^||beasts — thtre^ 
dressed  in  the  opstume  of  their  fall, 
they  quitted  Eden,  and  left  it  in  pos- 
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session  of  tigers,  bears,  and  crocodiles. 
Hard  by  on  a  smaller  tile,  that  brawny 
^' knave  of  clabs,"  Cain,  battered 
down  bis  brother  at  the  altar ;  then 
followed  a  long  pictore-gallery  of  the 
acts  of  the  patriarchs,  and  another 
equally  long  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles. 
Bot,  queer  as  many  of  these  miscon- 
ceptions might  seem,  they  were  no- 
thing to  the  strange  attempts  made  at 
dramatising  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament — e.  g,  a  stout  man,  stag- 
gering nnder  the  weight  of  an  enor- 
mous beam  which  grows  out  of  one  eye, 
employs  his  fingers,  assisted  by  the 
other,  to  pick  out  a  black  speck  from 
the  cornea  of  his  neighbour.  Here,  an 
midean  spirit,  as  black  as  any  sweep, 
issues  from  the  month  of  his  victim, 
with  wings  and  a  taU !  Here  again,  the 
good  Samaritan,  turbaned  like  a  Turk, 
Is  bent  over  the  waylaid  traveller,  and 
pours  wine  and  oil  into  his  wounds 
^m  the  mouths  of  two  Florence  flasks ; 
there,  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  be- 
come a  tree,  sheltering  ahready  a  large 
aviary  in  its  boughs;  the  woman, 
dancing  a  hornpipe  with  the  Dutch 
broom,  has  swept  her  house,  and  lo  I 
the  piece  of  silver  that  was  lost  in 
her  hand ;  a  servant,  who  Is  digging  a 
hole  in  order  to  hide  his  lord's  talent 
under  a  tree,  is  overloipked  by  a  mag- 
pie and  two  crows,  who  are  attentive 
witnesses  of  the  deposit : — and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  So 
much  for  the  empty  school-room,  but 
what's  a  hive  without  bees,  or  a  school- 
room without  boys?  The  reader 
who  has  peeped  into  it  untenanted, 
shall  now,  if  he  pleases,  be  intro- 
duced, dum  fervet  opus  full  and  alive. 
Should  he  not  be  able  to  trace  out 
very  clearly  the  system  at  work,  he 
will  at  least  be  no  worse  off  than  the 
bee-fancier,  who  hears  indeed  the 
buzzing,  and  sees  a  finx  and  reflux 
current  of  his  winged  confectioners 
entering  in  and  passing  out,  but  can- 
not investigate  the  detail  of  their  la- 
bours any  farther.  In  the  Yverdun, 
as  in  the  hymenopterus  apiary,  we 
swarmed,  we  buzzed,  dispersed,  re- 
assembled at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
flocked  in  and  flocked  out,  all  the 
day  lon|^ ;  exhibited  much  restlessness 
aod  activity,  evincing  that  something 
was  going  on,  Iwt  what^  it  would  have 
been  bard  to  determine.  Here  the 
•comparison  must  drop.    Bees  buzz  to 


some  purpose ;  they  know  what  they 
are  about ;  they  help  one  another ; 
they  work  orderly  and  to  one  end, — 

"  How  skilfully  they  build  the  cell. 
How  neat  tber  spread  the  wax. 

And  laboor  hara  to  store  it  well 
With  the  sweet  food*''  &c.  &c. 

In  none  of  these  particulars  did  we 
resemble  the  "  busy  bee."  This  being 
admitted,  our  object  in  offering  a  few 
words  upon  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  the  chateau  is  not  with  any 
idea  of  enlightening  the  reader  as  to 
anything  really  acquired  during  the 
long  ten  hours'  session  of  each  day  ; 
but  rather  to  show  how  ten  houi-s' 
imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  upon 
the  body  for  the  supposed  advantage 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  be  consumed  in 
^^  profitless  labour,  and  diligence 
which  maketh  not  rich ;"  to  prove,  by 
an  exhibition  of  their  opposites,  that 
method  and  discipline  are  indispen- 
sable in  tuition,  and  (if  he  will  accept 
our  "pathemata"  for  his  "mathe- 
mata  "  and  guides  in  the  bringing  up 
of  his  sons)  to  convince  him  that  edu- 
cation, like  scripture,  admits  not  of 
private  interpretation.  Those  who 
refuse  to  adopt  the  Catholic  views  of 
the  age,  and  the  general  sense  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  must  blame 
themselves  if  they  find  the  experi- 
ment of  foreign  schools  a  failure,  and 
that  they  have  sent  their  children 
**  farther  to  fare  worse." 

And  now  to  proceed  to  the  geography 
class,  which  was  the  first  after  break- 
fast, and  began  at  half-past  eight. 
As  the  summons-bell  sounded,  the 
boys  came  rushing  and  tumbling  in, 
and  ere  a  minute  had  elapsed  were 
swarming  over,  and  settling  upon,  the 
high  r^din^-desks :  the  master, 
already  at  his  work,  was  chalking 
out  the  business  of  the  hour ;  and  as 
this  took  some  little  time  to  accom- 
plish, the  youngsters,  not  to  sit  un- 
employed, would  be  assiduously  en> 
gaged  in  impressing  sundry  animal 
forms— among  which  the  donkey  was 
a  favourite—cut  out  in  cloth,  and  well 
powdered,  upon  one  another's  backs. 
When  Herr  G — —  had  finished  his 
chalkings,  and  was  gone  to  the  comer 
of  the  room  for  his  show-perch,  a 
skeleton  map  of  Europe  might  be  seen, 
by  those  who  chose  to  look  that  way, 
covering  the  slate :  this,  however,  was 
what  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
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neif«er  dmmt  of,  or  only  dretmt  they 
were  doing.  The  cUss  generally— 
though  ready  when  called  upon  to 
give  the  efficient  support  of  their 
tongues— kept  their  eyes  to  gape  else- 
where, and,  like  Solomon's  foNol,  had 
them  where  they  had  no  business  to 
be.  The  map,  too  often  repeated  to 
attract  from  its  novelty,  had  no  claim 
to  respect  on  other  grounds.  It  was 
one  of  a  class  accurately  designated  by 
that  careful  geographer,  old  Uomer, 

as  '^fMi^  ov   Kara  Kixrpir.*'      Coarse 

and  clumsy,  however,  as  it  necessarily 
would  be,  it  might  still  have  proved 
of  service  had  the  boys  been  the 
draughtsmen.  As  it  was,  the  follow- 
ing mechanically  Herr  G- 's  wand 

to  join  in  the  general  chorus  of  the 
last  census  of  a  city,  the  perpendicular 
altitude  of  a  mountain,  or  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  lake,  could  obviously 
convey  no  useful  instruction  to  any 
one.  But,  useful  or  otherwise,  such 
was  our  r«7wi^,— to  set  one  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  lads,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  repeating  facts  and 
llffnres  notorious  to  eveiy  Uttlc  reader 
Of  penny  guides  to  science,  till  ail 
had  the  last  statistical  returns  at 
their  tongue's  tip ;  and  knew,  when 
mil  was  done,  as  much  of  what  geo- 
graphy really  meant  as  on  the  day 
of  tlieir  first  matriculation.  Small 
wonder,  then,  if  some  should  later  have 
foresworn  this  stndy,  and  been  re- 
volted at  the  bare  'sight  of  a  map ! 
All  our  recollections  of  map^  unlike 
those  of  penotuii  travel,  are  ^suffi- 
ciently distasteful.  Of^cn  have  we 
yawned  wearily  over  them  at  Yvcr- 
dnn,  when  our  eyes*  were  demanded  to 

follow  the  titnbations  of  Herr  G *s 

magic  wand,  whk:h,  in  its  uncer- 
tain route,  would  skip  from  Europe 
to  Africa  and  back  again — 71a'  modo 
TheboM  modo  mu  ponii  Athemig ;  and 
onr  dislike  to  them  since  has  increased 
mmaxingly.  Does  the  reader  care  to 
be  toki  the  reason  of  this?  Let  him 
— in  order  to  obtain  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  some  stiff-necked  examiner 
— have  to  ^'  get  up  *'  all  the  anasto- 
mosing routes  of  St  Panls  several 
joumeyinfTs;  have  to  follow  those 
rel»ellions  Israelites  in  all  their  wan- 
derings through  the  desert ;  to  draw 
the  line  round  tliem  when  in  Pales- 
tine ;  going  from  Dau  to  Beersheba, 
an<l  *'  meting  out  the  valley  of  Sac- 
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ooth;"  or,  finally,  have  to  cover  a 
large  sheet  of  foolscap  with  a  pro- 
gressive survey  of  tlH$  spread  of 
Christianity  dnriag  the  three  first 
centuries-HUid  lie  will  easily  enter 
into  our  feelings.  To  return  to  the 
class-room :  Tbtt  geographical  lesson, 
though  of  daily  inflictioii,  was  accu- 
rately circmnacribed  in  its  duration. 
Old  Time  kept  a  sharp  k)ok-oat  over 
his  blooming  daughters,  and  never 
suffered  one  hoar  to  tread  upon  the 
heels  or  trench  upon  the  province  of 
a  sister  hour,  ^ty  minutes  to  all, 
and  not  an  extra  minnte  to  any,  was 
the  old  gcntleman^s  impartial  rule ; 
and  he  took  care  to  see  it  was  strictly 
adhered  to.  As  the  clock  struck  ten, 
geography  was  shoved  aside  by  the 
muse  of  mathematics.  A  sea  of  dirty 
water  had  washed  out  in  a  twinkling 
all  traces  of  the  continent  of  JIurope, 
and  the  palimpsest  slate  presented  a 
clean  face  for  whatever  figures  might 
next  be  traced  upon  it. 

The  hour  for  Eoclidisuig  was  ar- 
rived, and  anon  the  black  parallelo- 
gram was  intersected  with  numerous 
triangles  of  the  Isosceles  and  Scalene 
pattern ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
promising  deM,  we  did  not  make 
much  quicker  progress  here  than  ia 
the  previous  lesson.  Uow  should 
we,  who  had  not  only  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  the  subject  to  cope 
with,  but  a  much  more  formidable 
difficulty — ^vix.  the  obstruction  which 
we  opposed  to  each  other's  advance, 
by  the  plan,  so  unwisely  adopted,  of 
making  all  the  dass  do  the  same 
thing,  that  they  might  keep  pace  to- 
gether. It  is  a  polite  piece  of  fully 
enough  for  a  whole  party  to  be  kept 
waiting  dinner  by  a  lounging  guest, 
who  chooses  to  ride  in  the  park  when 
he  ought  to  be  at  his  toilet ;  but  wo 
were  the  victims  of  a  much  greater 
absurdity,  who  lost  what  might  have 
proved  an  hoar  of  profitable  work, 
out  of  tenderness  to  some  incorrigibly 
idle  or  Boeotian  boy,  who  could  not 
get  over  the  Pons  Asinorum,  (every 
proposition  was  a  /mw  to  some  omuis 
or  other,)  and  so  made  tbooe  who 
were  over  staad  still,  or  come  back 
to  help  him  across.  Neither  was 
this,  though  a  very  considerable 
drawback,  our  only  hindraaee— the 
guides  were  not  alw^rs  nfe.  Some- 
times he  who  acted  im  thai  eapadt  j 
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wonld  shout  *^£nreka''  too   soon; 
and  having  undertaken  to  lead  the 
van,  lead  it  astray  till  jnst  abont,  as 
he  supposed,  to  come  down  upon  the 
proof  itself,  and  to  oome  down  with  a 
Q.  £.  D. :  tlie  master  wonld  stop  him 
short,  and  bid  him — as  Coleridge  told 
the  ingeaioas  author  fk  Queues  eU 
TnUk — ^^to  guess  again."    But  sup- 
pose the  ^  guess  "  fortunate,  or  that  a 
boy  had  even  succeeded,  by  his  own 
industry  (h*  reflection,  in  mastering  a 
proposition,  did  it    follow   ttu^  he 
would  be  a  dear  expositor  of  what|»e 
luiew?    It  was  hr  otherwise.    Our 
yooBg     Aicfaimedes  —  unacquainted 
with  the  tenns  of  the  science,  and 
being  also  Tas  we  have  hinted)  la- 
■lentably  deractive  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  words— would  mix  up 
inch  a  **•  farrago  "  of  irreleyancies  and 
repetaticHis  with  the  proof,  as,  in  fact, 
to  render  it  to  the  majority  no  proof 
at  all.    Euclid  should  be  teught  in 
his    own   word8,~-jnst   enough  and 
Bone  to  spare:  the  employment  of 
less  Biiit  engender  <^)scnrity ;  and  of 
more,  a  want  of  neatness  and  perspi- 
eadty.  The  best  geometrician  amongst 
vs  would  have  cut  but  a  bad  figure 
by  the  side  of  a  lad  of  very  average 
ability  brought  up  to  know  Euclid 
by  book. 

Another  twitch  of  the  bell  an- 
Boonoed  that  the  hour  for  playing  at 
triangles  had  expand.  In  five  mi- 
nutes the  riate  was  covered  with  bars 
of  minims  and  crotchets,  and  the 
music  lesson  begun.  This,  in  the 
general  tone  of  its  delivery,  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  geogn4)hi- 
cal  one  of  two  hours  before ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  ^ut,  re,  me" 
had  succeeded  to  names  of  certain 
cities,  and  ^^  fa,  so,  la"  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants.  It  would  be 
as  vain  an  attempt  to  describe  all  the 
Doise  we  made  as  to  show  its  ra- 
tionale or  motive.  It  was  loud 
enough  to  have  cowed  a  lion,  stopped 
a  donkey  in  mid-bray — to  have  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  vocal  Lablache, 
or  to  have  sent  any  prima  donna  into 
hysterics.  When  this  third  hour  had 
been  bdlowed  away,  and  the  bell  had 
rang  vnheard  the  advent  of  afoarth — 


presto — ^in  came  Mens.  D ,  to  re- 
lieve the  meek  man  who  had  acted  aa 
corypheus  to  the  music  class;  and 
after  a  little  tugging,  had  soon  pro- 
duced fix>m  his  podtet  that  without 
which  you  never  catch  a  Frenchmen 
— a  Uihne,  The  tiieme  being  an- 
nounced, we  proceeded  (not  quite 
tant  bien  que  mal)  to  scribble  it  down 
at  his  dictation,  and  to  amend  ita 
orthography  afterwards  from  a  cor- 
rected copy  on  the  slate.  Once  moie 
the  ind^atigable  bell  obtruded  its 
tuikle,  to  proclaim  that  Hen*  Roth  was 
ooming  with  a  Fable  of  Gellcrt,  or  a 
chapter  from  Vater  Pestalozzi's  seri- 
ous novel,  GumcU  und  Lina,  to  read, 
and  expound,  and  catechise  upon. 
This  last  lesson  before  dinner  was 
always  accompanied  by  frequent 
yawns  and  other  unrepressed  symp- 
toms of  fatigue ;  and  at  its  conclusion 
we  all  rose  with  a  shout,  and  rushed 
into  the  corridors. 

On  resuming  work  in  the  afternoon, 
there  was  even  less  attention  and 
method  observed  than  before.  The 
classes  were  then  broken  up,  and 
private  lessons  ware  given  in  accom- 
plishments, or  in  some  of  the  useful 
arts.  Drawing  dogs  and  cows,  with 
a  master  to  look  after  the  trees  and 
the  hedges ;  whistling  and  spitting 
through  a  flute ;  playing  on  the  pa- 
tience of  a  violin ;  turning  at  a  lathe ; 
or  fencing  with  a  powerful  maUre 
cf  armes; — such  were  the  general 
occupations.  It  was  then,  however, 
that  we  English  withdrew  to  our 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  under  a  kind 

roaster,  Dr  M ,  acquired  (with 

the  exception  of  a  love  for  natural 
history,  and  a  very  unambitious  turn 
of  mind)  all  that  really  could  deserve 
the  name  of  education. 

We  have  now  described  the  seden- 
tary life  at  the  chateau.  In  the  next 
paper  the  reader  shall  be  carried  to 
the  gymnasium;  the  drill  ground 
behind  the  lake ;  to  our  small  mena- 
geries of  kids,  guinea  pigs,  and  rab- 
bits; be  present  at  our  annual  ball 
and  skating  bouts  in  winter,  and  at 
our  bathings,  fishings,  frog-spearings, 
and  rambles  over  the  Jura  la 
summer. 
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THE  CROWNING  OF  THE  COLUMN,  AND  CRUSHINO  OF  THE  PEDESTAL. 


It  was  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
Navigation  Laws,  in  the  best  speech 
made  on  the  Liberal  side,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was 
the  crowning  of  t/ie  column  of  free 
trade.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  so ; 
but  it  was  something  more.  It  was 
not  only  the  carrying  out  of  a  prin- 
ciple, but  the  overthrow  of  a  system ; 
it  was  not  merely  the  crowning  of 
the  column,'  but  the  crushing  of  tlie 
pedestal. 

And  what  was  the  system  which 
was  thus  completely  overthrown,  for 
the  time  at  least,  by  this  great  triumph 
of  Liberal  doctrines  ?  It  was  the  sys- 
tem under  which  England  had  become 
free,  and  great,  and  powerful ;  under 
which,  in  her  alone  of  all  modem 
states,  liberty  had  been  found  to  coexist 
with  law,  and  progress  with  order; 
under  which  wealth  had  increased 
without  producing  divisions,  and  power 
grown  up  without  inducing  con*uption; 
the  system  which  had  withstood  the 
shocks  of  two  centuries,  and  created  an 
empire  unsurpassed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  in  extent  and  magnificence. 
It- was  a  system  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed out  with  persevering  energy  by 
the  greatest  men,  and  the  most  com- 
manding intellects,  which  modem 
Europe  had  ever  produced;  which 
was  begun  by  the  republican  patriot- 
ism of  Cromwell,  and  consummated 
by  tte  conservative  wisdom  of  Pitt ; 
which  had  been  embraced  alike  by 
Somers  and  Boiingbroke,  by  Walpole 
and  Chatham,  by  Fox  and  Castlercagh ; 
which,  during  two  centuries,  had  pro- 
duced an  unbroken  growth  Qf  national 
strength,  a  ceaseless  extension  of  na- 
tional power,  and  at  length  reared  up 
a  dominion  which  embraced  the  earth 
in  its  grasp,  and  exceeded  anything 
ever  achieved  by  the  legions  of  Csesar, 
or  the  phalanx  of  Alexander.  No 
vicissitudes  of  time,  no  shock  of  ad- 
verse fortune,  had  been  able  perma- 
oently  to  arrest  its  progress.  It  had 
risen  superior  alike  to  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon ;  the  mde  severance  of  the  North 
American  colonies  had  thrown  only  a 
passing  shade  over  its  fortunes;  the 


power  of  Hindostan  had  been  sub- 
dued by  its  force,  the  sceptre  of  the 
ocean  won  by  its  prowess.  It  had 
planted  its  colonies  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  at  once  peopled  with 
its  descendants  a  new  hemisphere, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  crea- 
tion, rolled  back  to  the  old  the  tide 
of  civilisation.  Perish  when  it  may, 
thjB  old  English  system  has  achieved 
mighty  things ;  it  has  indelibly  affixed 
its  impress  on  the  tablets  of  history. 
The  children  of  its  creation,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  will  fill  alike  the  solitudes 
of  the  Far  West,  and  the  isles  of  the 
East ;  they  will  be  found  equally  on 
the  shores  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the 
savannahs  of  Australia ;  and  the  period 
can  already  be  anticipated,  even  by 
the  least  imaginative,  when  their 
descendants  will  people  half  the  globe. 
It  was  not  only  the  column  of  free 
trade  which  has  been  crowned  in  this 
memorable  year.  Another  column, 
more  firm  in  its  stracture,  more  last- 
ing in  its  duration,  more  conspicuous 
amidst  the  wonders  of  creation,  has, 
in  the  same  season,  been  crowned  by 
British  hands.  While  the  sacrilegious 
efforts  of  those  whom  it  had  sheltered 
were  tearing  down  the  temple  of  pro- 
tection in  the  West,  the  last  stone  was 
put  to  the  august  structure  which  it 
had  reared  in  the  East.  The  victory  of 
Goojerat  on  the  Indus  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  on  the  Thames.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  India  occurred 
exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  sys- 
tem which  had  created  that  empire 
was  repudiated.  Protection  placed  the 
sceptre  of  India  in  our  hands,  when  free 
trade  was  surrendering  the  trident  of 
the  ocean  in  the  heart  of  our  power. 
With  irath  did  Lord  Gough  say,  in 
his  noble  proclamation  to  the  army  of 
the  Pnnjaub  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  that  ^^  what  Alexander  had 
attempted  they  had  done."  Supported 
by  the  energy  of  England,  guided  by 
the  principles  of  protection,  restrained 
by  the  dictates  of  justice,  backed  by 
the  navy  which  the  Navigation 
Laws  had  created,  the  British  arms 
had  achieved  the  most  wonderful 
triumph   recorded  in  the  annals  of 
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mankind.  They  had  subjngated  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  men  in 
the  Continent  of  Hindostan,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  from 
the  parent  state;  they  had  made 
themselves  felt  alike,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  at  Nankin,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  at 
Cabool,  the  cradle  of- Mahommedan 
power.  Conquering  all  who  resisted, 
blessing  all  who  submitted,' securing 
the  allegiance  of  the  subjects  by  the 
justice  and  experienced  advantages  of 
their  government,  they  had  realised 
the  boasted  maxim  of  Roman  admin- 
istration— 

**  Pareere  anbjectis  et  debellare  superbos,** 

and  steadily  advanced  through  a 
hundred  years  of  effort  and  glory,  not 
unmixed  with  disaster,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Hoogley  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indus — from  the  black  hole  of  Cal- 
cutta to  the  throne  of  Aurengzebe. 

*^  Nulla  magna  civitas,"  said  Han- 
nibal, **  diu  quiescere  potest — si  foris 
hostem  non  habet,  domi  invenit:  ut 
praevalida  corpora  ab  extemis  causis 
tuta  videntur,  suis  ipsis  viribus  confi- 
ciuntur.'*^  When  the  Carthaginian 
hero  made  this  mournful  reflection  on 
the  infatuated  spirit  which  had  seized 
his  own  countrymen,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  their  once  powerful  dominion, 
he  little  thought  what  a  marvellous 
confirmation  of  it  a  future  empire  of 
far  greater  extent  and  celebrity  was  to 
afford.  That  the  system  of  free  trade 
— that  is,  the  universal  preference  of 
foreigners,  for  the  sake  of  the  small- 
est reduction  of  price,  to  your  own 
subjects — ^must,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to 
the  dismemberment  and  overthrow  of 
the  British  empire,  cannot  admit  of  a 
moment's  doubt,  and  will  be  amply 
proved  to  every  unbiassed  reader  in 
the  sequel  of  this  paper.  Yet  the 
moment  chosen  for  canying  this  prin- 
ciple into  effect  was  precisely  that,  when 
the  good  efflBCts  of  the  opposite  system 
had  been  most  decisively  demon- 
strated, and  an  empire  unprecedented 
in  magnitude  and  magnificence  had 
reached  its  acme  under  its  shadow. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  so 


strange  an  anomaly,  if  we  did  not 
recollect  how  wayward  and  irrecon- 
cilable are  the  changes  of  the  human 
mind :  that  action  and  reaction  is  the 
law  not  less  of  the  moral  than  of  the 
material  world ;  that  nations  become 
tired  of  hearing  a  policy  called  wise, 
not  less  than  an  individual  called  the 
just ;  and  that  if  a  magnanimous  and 
truly  national  course  of  government 
has  been  pursued  by  one  party  long 
in  possession  of  power,  this  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  its  opponents 
embrace  the  opposite  set  of  tenets, 
and  exert  all  their  influence  to  carry 
them  into  effect  when  they  succeed 
to  the  direction  of  affairs,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  ruin  they  may 
bring  on  the  national  fortunes. 

The  secret  of  the  long  duration  and 
unexampled  success  of  the  British 
national  policy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  protection  which  it  afforded  to  all 
the  national  interests.  But  for  this,  it 
must  lone  since  have  been  overthrown, 
and  with  it  the  empire  which  was 
growing  up  under  its  shadow.  No 
institutions  or  frames  of  government 
can  long  exist  which  are  not  held  to- 
gether by  that  fiimest  of  bonds,  ex- 
perienced benefits.  What  made  the 
Roman  power  steadily  advance  during 
seven  centuries,  and  endure  in  all  a 
thousand  years?  The  protection 
which  the  arms  of  the  legions  afforded 
to  the  industry  of  mankind,  the  inter- 
national wars  which  they  prevented, 
the  general  peace  they  secured,  the 
magnanimous  policy  which  admitted 
the  conquered  states  to  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  caused  •  the 
Imperial  government  to  be  felt  through 
the  wide  circuit  of  its  power,  only  by 
the  vast  market  it  opened  to  the  in- 
dustry of  its  multLTarions  subjects, 
and  the  munificence  with  wlilch  local 
undertakings  were  everywhere  aided 
by  the  Imj^al  treasury.  Free  trade 
in  grain  at  length  mined  it :  the  har* 
vests  of  Lybia  and  Egypt  came  to 
supersede  those  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
—and  thence  its  fall.  To  the  same 
cause  which  occasioned  the  rise  of 
Rome,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  similar 
unbroken  progress  of  the  Russian  ter- 


*  "  No  great  state  can  long  remain  quiet;  if  it  has  not  an  enemy  abroad,  it  finds  one 
at  home,  as  powerfU  bodies  resist  all  external  attacks^  but  are  destroyed  by  their 


iatenial  stfength," — Litt. 
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ritorial  dominion,  and  that  of  the 
British  colonial  empire  in  modem 
times.  What,  on  the  other  hand, 
caused  the  conqaests  of  limour  and 
Charlemagne,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Napoleon,  to  be  so  speedily 
obliterated,  and  their  vast  empires 
to  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  the 
powerfol  hand  which  had  created 
them  was  laid  in  the  dust?  The 
want  of  protection  to  general  interests, 
the  absence  of  the  strong  bond  of 
experienced  benefits ;  the  oppressive 
natnre  of  the  conquering  goyemment; 
the  sacrifice  of  the  general  interests 
to  the  selfish  ambition  or  rapadons 
passions  of  a  section  of  the  commnnity, 
whether  civil  or  military,  which  had 
got  possession  of  power.  It  is  the 
selfishness  of  the  rnling  power  which 
invariably  terminates  its  existence: 
men  will  bear  anything  bat  an  in- 
terference with  their  patrimonial 
interests.  The  bnmhig  of  50,000 
Protestants  by  the  Dnke  of  Alva  was 
qnietly  borne  by  the  Flemish  pro- 
vinces :  bat  the  imposition  of  a  small 
direct  tax  at  once  caased  a  flame  to 
barst  forth,  which  carried  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces.  At- 
tend sedulously  to  the  interests  of 
men,  give  ear  to  'their  complaints, 
anticipate  their  wishes,  and  you  may 
calculate  with  tolerable  certainty  on 
acquiring  in  the  long  run  the  mastery 
of  their  passions.  Thwart  their  in- 
terests, disregard  their  complaints, 
make  game  of  their  sufferings,  and 
you  may  already  read  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  which  announces  year 
doom. 

That  the  old  policy  of  England, 
foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic,  was 
thoroughly  protective,  and  attended, 
on  the  whole,  with  a  due  care  of  the 
interests  of  its  subjects  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  may  be  inferred  with 
absolute  certainty  from  the  constant 
growth,  unexampled  success,  and  long 
existence  of  her  empire.  But  the 
matter  is  not  left  to  inference :  deci- 
sive proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  enactments  of  our  statute-book, 
the  treaties  we  concluded,  or  the 
wars  we  waged  with  foreign  powers. 
Protection  to  native  industr}',  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies,  security  to 
vested  interests,  a  sacred  regard  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  our 
subjects,    in  whatever  part  of  the 


world,  were  the  ]Mrineiples  invariably 
acted  upon.  Long  and  bloody  wars 
were  undertaken  to  secure  then:  pre- 
dominance, when  threatened  by  foreign 
powers.  This  protective  system  of 
necessity  implied  some  restrictions 
upon  the  industry,  or  restraints  upon 
the  liberty  of  action  in  the  colonial 
dependencies,  as  well  as  the  mother 
country — ^but  what  then  ?  They  were 
not  comi^ained  of  on  either  side,  be- 
cause they  were  accompanied  with 
corresponding  and  greater  benefits, 
as  the  consideration  paid  by  the 
mother  country,  and  received  by  her 
distant  offspring.  Reciprocity  in  those 
days  was  not  entirely  one-sided; 
there  was  a  quid  pro  quo  on  both 
sides.  The  American  colonies  were 
snlnected  to  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and,  in  consequence,  paid  somewhat 
higher  tot  their  freif^ts  than  if  they 
had  been  permittea  to  export  and 
import  their  produce  in  the  cheaper 
vessels  of  foreign  powers;  but  this 
burden  was  never  complained  of,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  to  be  the  price  paid 
for  the  immense  advantages  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  English  market,  and 
the  protection  of  the  English  navy. 
The  colonies  of  Fhmce  and  Spain  de- 
sired nothing  so  much,  during  the  late 
war,  as  to  be  ccmquered  by  the  armies 
of  England,  because  it  at  once  opened 
the  closed  markets  fbr  their  produce, 
and  restored  the  lost  protection  of  a 
powerful  navy.  The  English  felt  that 
their  colonial  empire  was  in  some  re- 
spects a  burden,  and  entailed  heavy 
expenses  both  in  peace  and  war ;  but 
they  were  not  complained  of,  because 
the  manufacturhigindustry  of  England 
found  a  vast  and  increasing  market  for 
its  produce  in  the  growth  of  its  off- 
spring in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
its  commercial  navy  grew  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity  from  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  their  trade. 

Sndb  was  the  amount  of  protection 
afforded  in  our  statute-book  to  com- 
mercial indnstry,  that  we  might 
imagine,  if  there  was  nothing  else  in 
it,  that  the  empire  had  been  governed 
exclusively  by  a  manufacturing  aris- 
tocracy. Such  was  the  care  with 
which  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
were  attended  to,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  must  have  had  representatives 
who  possessed  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature.    To  one  who  looked  to  the 
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wdfiure  of  land,  and  the  protection  of 
ilB  produce,  the  chapel  of  St  Stephens 
seemed  to  have  been  entirely  composed 
of  tiie  i^ieeentatiyes  of  sqnires.  The 
shipping  interest  was  sednlonsly  fos- 
tered, as  appeared  in  the  nnex- 
ai^iied  growth  and  vast  amount  of 
our  mercantile  tonnage.  The  interests 
of  labomr,  the  welfare  of  the  poor, 
were  not  overlooked,  as  was  demon- 
strated in  the  most  decisive  way  by 
the  nnmeroos  enactments  for  the  reli^ 
of  ike  indigent  and  mifortonate,  and 
the  immense  burden  which  the  legisla- 
tore  volimtarily  imposed  on  itself  and 
the  nation  for  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute. Thos  off  interests  were  attended 
to ;  and  that  worst  of  tyrannies,  the 
tynumy  of  one  class  over  another 
diss,  was  effeetually  prevented.  It  is 
in  this  sedakras  attention  to  dlthe  in- 
terests of  the  empire  that  its  long 
^huratioB  and  unparallded  extension  is 
to  be  ascribed.  Had  any  one  class  or 
interest  been  predominant,  and  com- 
menced the  i^rstem  of  porsning  its 
separate  cibjects  and  advantages,  to 
tito  Bubversioii  or  injury  of  the  other 
dasses  in  the  state,  such  a  storm  of 
disoontent  most  have  arisen  as  would 
speedily  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
unanimity,  and  with  it  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Two  causes  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  this  system  of  catholic  pro- 
tection by  the  British  government 
to  native  industiy;  and  to  their 
united  operation,  the  greatness  of 
Eng^d  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  peculiar 
constitution  which  time  had  worked 
out  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
tiM  manner  in  which  all  the  interests 
of  the  state  had  come  silently,  and 
without  being  observed,  to  be  in- 
directly but  most  effectually  repre- 
sented in  pariiament.  That  body, 
anterior  to  the  R^orm  Bill,  possessed 
one  invaluable  quality— its  franchise 
was  multiform  ;and  various.  In 
many  burghs  the  landed  interest  in 
thcirneighbourhood  was  predominant ; 
in  most  counties  it  returned  members 
in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  In 
other  towns,  mercantile  or  commercial 
wealth  acquired  by  purchase  an 
introduction,  or  won  It  from  the 
influence  of  some  great  family. 
Colwial  opulence  found  a  ready  inlet 
in  the  dose  boroogfas :  Old  Samm  or 


(yatton  nominally  represented  a  house 
or  a  green  mound— really,  the  one 
might  famish  a  seat  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Hindostan,  the  other  of  the 
splendid  West   Indian    settlements. 
The  members  who  thus  got  in  by 
purchase  had  one  invaluable  quality, 
like  the  officers  who  get  their  com- 
missions in  the  army  in  the  same 
way— they  were  independent.    They 
were  not  liable  to  be  overruled  or 
coerced  by  a  numerous,  ignorant,  and 
conceited  constituency.    Hence  they 
looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the 
dass  to  iHdch  they  bdonged,  amidst 
which  their  fortunes  had  been  made, 
and  with  the  prosperify   of  which 
their  individual  success  was  entirely 
wound  up.    With  what  energy  these 
various  interests  were  attended  to, 
with  what  perseverance  the  system  of 
protecting  them  was  followed  up,  is 
snffidently  evident  from  the  simul- 
taneous growth  andunbn^oi  pros- 
parity  of  all  the  great  Ivranches  of    • 
industry  during  the  long  period  of  a 
hundred   and   fifty   years.     Talent, 
alike  on  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  side, 
found  a  ready  entrance  by  means  of 
the  nomination  burghs.     It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  great  men  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, obtained  entrance  to  parliament 
in  the  first  instance   through  those 
narrow  inlets.  Rank  looked  anxiously 
for  talent,  because  it  added  to  its 
influence.    Grenins   did    not  disdain 
the  entrance,  because  it  was  not  ob- 
structed by  numbers,  or  galfed  by 
conceit.     No  human  wisdom  could 
have  devised  such  a  system ;  it  rose 
mdually,  and  without  being  observed, 
from  the  influence  of  a  vast  body  of 
great  andproq)erou8  interests,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  voice  in 
the    legblature,   and   enjoying    the 
means  of  doing  so  by  the  variety  of 
election  privileges   which  time  had 
estabUshi^  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  reality  of  this  representation  of 
interests  is  matter  of  histbry.    The 
landed    interest,    the    West    India 
interest,  the  commerdal  interest,  the 
shipping  interest,  the   East   Indian 
interest,  could  all  command  their  res- 
pective phalanxes  in  parliament,  who 
would  not  permit  any  violation  of  the 
rights,  or  infringement  on  the  wel- 
fare, of   their   constituents    to    take 
place.    The  combined  effect  of  the 
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whole  was  the  great  and  glorions 
British  empire,  teeming  with  energy, 
overflowing  with  patriotism,  spread- 
ing ont  into  eveiy  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  held  together  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  firm  bond  of  experienced 
benefits  and  protected  industry. 

The  second  cause  was,  that  no 
specnlatiye  or  theoretical  opinions 
had  then  been  broached,  or  become 
popular,  which  proclaimed  -that  the 
real  interest  of  any  one  class  was  to  be 
found  in  the  spoliation  or  depression 
of  any  other  class.  No  gigantic 
system  of  beggar  my  neighbour  had 
then  come  to  be  considered  as  a 
shorthand  mode  of  gaining  wealth. 
The  nation  had  not  then  embraced 
the  doctrine,  that  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear  constituted  the  sum  total  of 
pol itical  science.  On  the  contrary,  pro- 
tection to  industry  in  all  its  branches 
was  considered  as  the  great  princi- 
ple of  policy,  the  undisputed  dictate 
of  wisdom,  the  obvious  rule  of  justice. 
It  was  acknowledged  alike  by  specu- 
lative writers  and  practical  states- 
men. The  interests  of  the  producers 
were  the  main  object  of  legislative 
fostering  and  philosophic  thought — 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they 
constitute  the  great  body  of  society, 
and  their  interests  chiefly  were  thought 
of.  Realised  wealth,  was  then,  in 
comparison  to  what  it  now  is,  in  a 
stale  of  infancy ;  the  class  of  traders 
and  shopkeepers,  who  grow  up  with 
the  expenditure  of  accumulated  opu- 
lence, was  limited  in  numbers  and 
inconsiderable  in  influence.  It  would 
have  been  as  impossible  then  to  get 
up  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  a  cry  in  the  country,  in  favour  of 
the  consumers  or  against  the  pro- 
ducers, as  it  would  be  now  to  do  the 
same  among  the  com  producers  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  or  among  the 
cotton  growers  of  New  Orleans. 

It  is  in  the  profound  wisdom  of 
Hannibal's  saying— that  great  states, 
impregnable  to  the  shock  of  external 
violence,  are  consumed  and  wasted 
away  by  their  own  internal  strength — 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  subsequent 
and  extraordinary  change,  first  in  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  then  in  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  is  to  be  found. 
Such  was  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  shel- 
tered and  invigorated  by  the  protec- 


tion-policy of  government  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  that  in  the  end 
it  gave  burth  to  a  new  dass,  which 
rapidly  grew  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  was  at  length  able  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  other  interests  in  the  state 
put  together.  This  was  the  moneyed 
interest — the  dass  of  men  whose  for- 
tunes were  made,  whose  position  was 
secure,  and  who  saw,  in  a  general 
cheapening  of  the  price  of  commodities 
and  reduction  of  prices,  the  means  of 
making  their  wealth  go  much  farther 
than  it  otherwise  wodd.  This  class 
had  its  origin  from  the  long-continued 
prosperity  and  accumulated  savings  of 
the  whole  produdng  dasses  in  the 
state ;  like  a  huge  lake,  it  was  fed  by 
all  the  streams  and  rills  which  de- 
scended into  it  from  the  high  grounds 
by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  and  the 
rise  of  its  waters  indicated,  as  a  regis- 
ter thermometer,  the  amount  of  addi- 
tions which  it  was  receiving  from  the 
swelling  of  the  feeders  by  which  it 
was  formed.  But  when  men  once 
get  ont  of  the  class  of  producers,  and 
into  that  of  moneyed  consumers,  they 
rapidly  percdve  an  immediate  benefit 
to  themselves  in  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  artides  of  consump- 
tion, because  it  adds  proportionally 
to  the  value  of  thdr  money.  If  prices 
can  be  forced  down  fifty  per  cent  by 
legislative  measures,  every  thousand 
pounds  in  effect  becomes  fifteen  hun- 
dred. It  thus  not  unfrequently  and 
naturally  happened,  that  the  son  who 
enjoyed  the  fortune  made  by  protec- 
tion came  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  free 
traders,  because  it  promised  a  great 
addition  to  the  value  of  his  inheritance. 
The  transition  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
the  father,  and  staunch  supporter  of 
protection,  who  made  the  fortuney  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  son,  who  inherited 
it,  and  introduced  free- trade  principles, 
was  natural  and  easy.  Each  acted  in 
conformity  with  the  interests  of  his 
respective  position  in  society.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  in  such  men  a 
selfish  or  sordid  regard  to  their  own 
interests,  and  we  solemnly  disdaim 
the  intention  of  imputing  such.  But 
every  one  knows  how  the  ablest  and 
most  elevated  minds  are  insensibly 
moulded  by  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere with  which  they  are  surround- 
ed ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  a 
typeof  the  corresponding  change  going 
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4MI  in  saccesBive  generations  of  others 
of  a  less  elevated  class  of  minds,  in 
whom  the  inflaence  of  interested  mo- 
tiveB  was  direct  and  immediate. 

Adam  Smith's  work,  now  styled  the 
princ^ria  of  economical  science  by  the 
fiee-traders,  first  gave  token  of  the 
important  and  decisive  change  then 
going  forward  in  society.  It  was  an 
ominons  and  characteristic  title :  The 
Nature  and  Came  of  the  Wbalth  of 
Nations.  It  was  not  said  of  their 
wisdom,  virtue,  or  happiness.  The 
direction  of  sach  a  mmd  as  Adam 
Smith's  to  the  exclusive  consideration 
of  the  riches  of  nations,  indicated 
the  advent  of  a  period  when  the  fmits 
of  industry  in  this  vast  empire,  shel- 
tered by  protection,  had  become  so 
ffreat  that  they  had  formed  a  power- 
mi  class  in  society,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  look  to  its  separate  interests, 
and  saw  them  in  the  beating  down  the 
price  of  articles— that  is,diminishing  the 
remuneration  of  other  men's  industry. 
It  showed  that  the  Plutocracy  was  be- 
coming powerful.  The  constant  ar- 
guments that  able  work  contained,  in 
favour  of  competition  and  against 
monopoly, — ^its  impassioned  pleadings 
in  favour  of  fre^om  of  commerce, 
and  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
importation,  were  so  many  indications 
that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  society ; 
that  the  interests  of  realised  wealth 
were  beginning  to  come  into  collision 
with  those  of  creating  industry^  and  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  a 
fierce  legislative  contest  might  be  an- 
ticipated between  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  Adam  Smith  advocated 
the  Navigation  Laws,  upon  the  ground 
that  national  independence  was  of 
more  importance  than  national  wealth. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  deviation  from  his  principles, 
and  that,  if  they  were  established  in 
other  particulars,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  succeed  in  main- 
taining an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
shipping  interests,  because  that  was 
retaming  a  burden  on  the  colonics, 
when  the  corresponding  benefit  had 
been  voted  away. 

Although,  however,  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith,  from  their  novelty, 
simplicity,  and  alliance  with  demo- 
cratic liberty,  spread  rapidly  in  the 
rising  generation— ever  readv  to  re- 
pudiate the  doctrines  and  throw  off 
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the  restraints  of  their  fathers— yet,  so 
strongly  were  the  producing  interests 
intrenched  in  the  legislature,  that  a 
very  long  period  would  probably  have 
elapsed  before  they  came  to  be  prac- 
tically applied  in  the  measures  of 
government,  had  it  not  been  that, 
at  the  very  period  when,  from  the 
triumph  of  protection-principles  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  vast  wealth  they 
had  realised  in  the  state,  the  moneyed 
interest  had  become  most  powerful,  a 
great  revolution  in  the  state  gave  that 
interest  the  command  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  the  Reform  Bill 
two- thirds  of  the  seats  in  that  house 
were  given  to  boroughs,  and  two^ 
thirds  of  the  voters  in  boroughs,  in 
the  new  constituency,  were  shop- 
keepers or  those  in  then:  interest. 
Thus  a  decisive  minority  in  the  house, 
which,  from  having  the  command  of 
the  public  purse,  practically  became 
possessed  of  supreme  power,  was  vest- 
ed in  those  who  made  their  living  by 
buying  and  selling — ^with  whom  cheap 
prices  was  fdl  in  all.  The  producing 
classes  were  virtually,  and  to  all 
practical  purposes,  cast  out  of  the 
scale.  The  landed  interest,  on  all 
questions  vital  to  its  welfare,  would 
evidently  soon  be  in  a  minority. 
Schedules  A  and  B  at  one  blow  dis- 
franchised the  whole  colonial  empire 
of  Great  Britain,  because  it  closed 
the  avenue  by  which  colonial  wealth 
had  hitherto  found  an  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Seats  could  no 
longer  be  bought :  the  virtual  repre- 
sentation of  unrepresented  places  was 
at  an  end.  The  greatest  fortunes 
made  in  the  colonies  could  now  get 
into  the  house  only  through  some 
populous  place ;  and  the  majority  of 
voters  in  most  populous  places  were 
in  favour  of  the  consumers  and  against 
the  producers,  because  the  consumers 
bought  their  goods^  and  they  bouffht 
those  of  the  producers.  Thus  no  colo- 
nial member  could  get  in  but  by  for- 
swearing his  principles  and  abandon- 
ing the  interests  of  his  order.  The 
shipping  interest  was  more  strongly 
intrenched,  because  many  shipping 
towns  had  direct  representatives  in 
parliament,  and  it  accordingly  was 
the  last  to  be  overthrown.  But  when 
the  colonies  were  disfranchised,  and 

grotection  was  withdrawn  from  their 
idnstry  to  dieapen  prices  at  home, 
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became  next  to  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  8hip(Mng  interest — ^not  only  be- 
cause the  injustice  of  doing  so,  and 
BO  enhancing  freights,  when  protection 
to  colonial  produce  was  withdrawn, 
was  evident,  but  because  it  was  w^ 
understood,  by  certain  unequivocal 
symptoms,  that  sudi  a  course  of  po- 
licy would  at  once  lead  to  colonial 
revolt,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  eminre. 

The  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  were 
well  aware  that  under  it  two-thirds  of 
the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  for  boroughs :  bat  they  dung  to 
the  idea  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  seats  would  fall  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  landed  proprietors  in 
their  vidnity,  and  thus  be  brought 
round  to  the  support  of  the  agricultu- 
ral interest.  It  was  on  tiiat  belief  that 
Earl  Grey  said  in  private,  amidst  all 
his  public  democratic  declamations, 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was  ^^  the  most 
aristocratic  measure  which  had  ever 
passed  the  House  of  Commons."  But 
m  this  anticipation,  which  was  doubt- 
less formed  in  good  faith  by  many  of 
the  ablest  supporters  of  that  revolu- 
tion, they  showed  themselves  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  effect  of  the  great 
monetary  change  of  1819,  which  at 
that  very  period  was  undermining  the 
influence  of  the  own^^s  of  landed 
estates  as  much  as  it  was  augmenting 
the  power  of  the  holders  of  b^ds  over 
their  properties.  As  that  bill  changCKl 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent,  it 
of  course  crippled  the  means  and 
weakened  the  mfluencc  of  the  land- 
owners as  much  as  it  added  to  the 
powers  of  the  moneyed  interest 
whidi  held  securities  over  their  estates. 
This  soon  became  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  After  a  few  severe 
struggles,  the  landowners  in  most 
places  saw  that  they  were  overmatch- 
ed, and  that  their  burdened  estates  and 
declining  rent-rolls  were  not  equal  to 
an  encounter  with  the  ready  money 
of  the  capitalists,  which  that  very 
change  had  so  much  enhanced  in  value 
and  augmented  in  power.  One  by  one 
the  rural  boroughs  slipped  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  landed,  and  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interest.  At 
the  same  time  one  great  colonial  inte- 
rest, that  of  the  West  Indies,  was  so 
entirelyprostratedbytheruinousmea- 


snreof  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
that  its  influence  in  pariiament  was 
practically  rendered  extinct.  Thus 
two  of  the  great  producing  interests 
in  the  state — those  of  com  and  sugar — 
were  materially  weakened  or  nulUfied, 
at  the  veiy  time  when  the  power  of 
their  opponents,  the  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy, was  most  augmented. 

Experience,  however,  proved,  on 
one  important  and  decisive  occasion, 
that  even  after  the  Befcmn  Bill  had 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  it  was 
still  possible,  by  a  coalition  of  all  the 
producing  interests,  to  defeat  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  moneyed  party,  even 
when  aided  by  the  whole  influence  of 
government.  On  occasion  of  the  me- 
morable Whig  budget  of  1841,  such  a 
coalition  tock  place,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  free-traders  were  overthrown.  A 
change  of  ministry  was  the  conse- 
quence; but  it  soon  appeared  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  an  alteration 
of  rulers,  when  the  elements  in  which 
political  power  resided,  under  the 
new  constitution,  remained  unchanged. 

Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party  whidi  now  succeeded  to 
power,  appear  to  have  been  guided 
by  those  views  in  the  free-trade  mea- 
sures which  they  subsequently  intro- 
duced. They  regarded,  and  with 
justice,  the  Reform  Bill  as,  in  the 
language  of  the  Times,  *^a  great 
fact" — the  settlement  of  the  constitu- 
tion upon  a  new  basis— on  foundations 
non  tangenda  nan  movenda,  if  we  would 
shun  the  p^  of  repeated  shocks  to 
our  institutions,  and  ultimately  of 
a  bloody  revolution.  Looking  on 
the  matter  in  this  light,  the  next 
object  was  to  scan  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  see  in 
what  party  and  interest  in  the  state 
a  preponderance  of  power  was  now 
vested.  They  were  not  slow  in  dis- 
cerning the  fsital  truth,  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  given  a  decided  majority 
to  the  representatives  of  boroughs, 
and  that  a  dear  majority  in  these 
boroughs  was,  from  the  embarrass- 
ments which  monetary  change  had 
produced  on  the  landed  proprietors, 
and  the  preponderance  of  votes 
which  that  bill  had  given  to  shop- 
keepers, vested  in  the  moneyed  or  con- 
suming interest.  Such  a  state  of 
things  might  be  regretted,  but  still  it 
existed ;  and  it  was  the  business  of 
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practical  statesmen  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  were,  not  to  indulge  in 
Tain  regrets  on  what  they  once  were 
fir  might  have  been.  It  seemed  im-* 
possiNe  to  carry  on  the  goyemment 
on  any  other  footing  than  that  of 
ooneesaion  to  the  wishes  and  atten- 
tiim  to  the  interests  of  the  moneyed 
and  mercantile  classes,  in  whose 
lands  snpreme  power,  under  the  new 
constitation,  was  now  practically 
Tested.  Whether  any  snchTiews,snp« 
posing  them  well  fomided,  could  jus- 
tify a  statesman  and  a  party,  who  had 
receiyed  office  on  a  solemn  appeal  to 
the  country,  under  the  most  solemn 
engagement  to  support  the  principles 
of  protection,  to  repudiate  those  prin- 
ciples, and  introduce  the  measures 
they  were  pledged  to  oppose,  is  a 
question  on  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see,  but  one  opinion  will  be  formed  by 
fiitnre  times. 

Still,  eyen  when  free-trade  mea- 
sures were  resolyed  on  by  Sir  B. 
Peel's  goyemment,  it  was  a  yery 
doubtful  matter,  in  the  first  instance, 
howto  secure  their  entire  success.  The 
fpreat  coalition  of  the  chief  producing 
Hiterests,  which  had  proyed  fatal  to 
the  Whig  administration  by  the  elec- 
tion of  1841,  might  again  be  reorgan- 
ised, and  oyertturow  any  goyemment 
which  attempted  to  renew  the  same 
projects.  Ministers  had  been  placed 
m  office  on  the  principles  of  protec- 
tion— they  were  the  watches,  planted 
to  descry  the  first  approaches  of  the 
enemy,  and  repel  his  attacks.  Bat 
the  old  Roman  maxim,  ^^  Divide  et 
impartt,"  was  then  put  in  practice 
with  fatal  effect  on  the  producing 
interests,  and,  in  the  end,  on  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  empire.  The 
assault  was  in  the  first  instance 
directed  against  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest :  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  bread,"  ever 
all-powerful  with  the  multitude,  was 
raised  to  drown  that  of  *^  Protection 
to  native  industry."  The  whole 
weight  of  government,  which  at  once 
abandoned  all  its  principles,  was  di- 
rected to  support  the  free-trade  as- 
sault, and  beat  down  the  protectionist 
opposition.  The  whole  population  in 
the  towns — that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  places  which,  under  the  Keform 
Bill,  returned  two-thirds  of  the  House 
of  Commons — ^was  roused  almost  to 
madntsa  by  tlM  prospect  of  a  great 


reduetion  in  the  |»ice  of  provisions. 
The  master  -  manufacturers  almost 
unanimously  supported  the  same 
views,  hi  the  hope  that  the  wages  of 
labour  and  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  in  a  similar  way  reduced, 
and  that  thus  the  foreign  market  for 
their  produce  would  be  extended. 
The  West  India  interest,  the  colonial 
interest,  tiie  shipping  interest,  stood 
aloof,  or  gave  only  a  lukewarm  sup- 
port to  the  protectionists,  conceiving 
that  it  was  merely  an  agricultural 
qnestion,  and  that  the  time  was  far 
distant  when  there  was  any  chance 
of  theur  interests  being  brought  into 
jeopardy.  ^  Cetera  quisntseitf'  The 
corn-laws  were  repeieded,  agricultural 
protection  was  swept  away,  and  Eng- 
land, where  wheat  cannot  be  raised 
at  a  profit  when  prices  are  below 
50s.,  or,  at  the  lowest,  45s.  a  quarter, 
was  exposed  to  the  direct  competition 
of  states  possessing  the  means  of 
raismg  it  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
where  it  can  be  produced  and  im- 
ported at  a  profit  for  in  all  82s. 

What  subsequent  events  have  abun- 
dantly verified,  was  at  the  time  fore- 
seen and  foretold  by  the  protection- 
ists,— ^that  when  agricultimd  protec- 
tion at  home  was  'v^thdrawn,  it  could 
not  be  maintaine^Pn  the  colonies, 
and  that  cheap  prices  must  be  ren- 
dered universal,  as  they  had  been 
established  in  the  great  article  of 
human  subsistence.  This  necessity 
was  soon  experienced.  The  West 
Indies  were  the  first  to  be  assailed. 
Undeterred  by  the  evident  ruin  which 
a  free  competition  with  the  slave- 
growing  states  could  not  fail  to  bring 
ou  British  planters  forced  to  work 
with  free  labourers — ^undismayed  by 
the  frightful  injustice  of  first  estab- 
lishing slavery  by  law  in  the  English 
colonies,  and  giving  the  utmost  en- 
couragement to  negro  importation, 
then  forcibly  emancipating  the  slaves 
on  a  compensation  not  on  an  average 
a  fourth  part  of  theur  value,  and  then 
sweeping  away  all  fiscal  protection, 
and  exposing  the  English  planters, 
who  could  not  with  their  free  labour- 
ers raise  sugar  below  £10  a  ton,  to 
competition  with  slave  states  who 
could  raise  it  for  £4  a  ton — that 
great  work  of  fiscal  iniquity  and  free- 
trade  spoliation  was  perpetrated.  The 
English  landed  interest  resisted  the 
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nnjost  measure ;  bnt  it  could  hardlj 
be  expected  that  they  were  to  be  very 
enthosiastic  in  the  cause.  They  had  not 
forgotten  their  desertion  in  the  hour 
of  need  by  the  West  India  planters, 
and  the  deferred  punishment,  as  they 
conceived,  dealt  out  to  them  in  return, 
was  not  altogether  displeasing.  The 
shipping  interest  did  little  or  nothing 
when  either  contest  was  going  on; 
nay,  they  in  general,  and  with  fatal 
effect,  supported  free-trade  principles 
thus  far :  they  were  delightea  that  the 
tempest  had  not  as  yet  reached  their 
doors,  and  flattered  themselves  none 
would  be  insane  enoufffa  to  attack  the 
wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  and 
hand  us  over,  bereft  of  our  ocean  bul- 
warks, to  the  malice  and  jealousy  of 
our  enemies.  They  little  knew  the  ex- 
tent and  infatuation  of  political  fanati- 
cism. They  were  only  reserved,  like 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  rolyphemus,  for 
the  melancholy  privile^  of  being  last 
devoured.  Each  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, since  free  trade  was  introduced, 
has  been  marked  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  fresh  interest.  The  vear  1846  wit- 
nessed the  repeal  of  the  com  laws ; 
the  year  1847  the  equalisation,  by  a 
rapidly  sliding  scale,  of  the  duties  on 
English  free-grown  and  foreign  sla ve- 
nded sugar ;  a^kl849  was  immor- 
talised   by   the   aestruction  of  the 


Navigation  Laws.  The  British  ship- 
owner, who  pavs  £10  for  wages  on 
ships,  Is  exposed  to  the  dhnect  compe* 
tition  of  the  foreign  shipowner,  who 
navigates  his  vessd  for  £6.  **  Perish 
the  colonies,**  said  Robespierre,  ^*  ra* 
ther  than  one  principle  be  abandoned.** 
Fanaticism  is  the  same  in  all  agea 
and  countries.  The  triumph  of  free 
trade  is  complete.  A  nunons  and 
suicidal  pindple  has  been  carried 
out  in  defiance  alike  of  Utter  ex- 
perience and  national  safety.  Each 
interest  in  the  state  has,  since  the 
great  conservative  party  was  bro- 
ken up  by  Sir  R.  Peel*8  free-trade 
measures,  looked  on  with  indifference 
when  its  neighbour  was  destroyed ; 
and  to  them  may  be  applied  with 
truth  what  the  ancient  annalist  said 
of  the  enemies  of  Rome,  ^^  Dwn  <iit- 
guUpugnani,  unwersi  ruicioi/icr.'** 

We  say  advisedly,  each  interest  has 
looked  on  with  indifference  when  its 
neighbour  was  destroyed.  That  this 
strong  phrase  is  not  misapplied  to  the 
effect  of  these  measures  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  too  well  known  to  reqmre  any 
illustration.  Ruin,  widespread  and 
universal,  has,  we  know  by  sad  experi- 
ence, overtaken,  and  is  rapidly  de- 
stroving  these  once  splendid  colonies. 
AVhile  we  write  these  lines,  a  decisive 
proof  t  has  b^n  judicially  afforded  of 


*  **  While  etch  separately  fights,  all  are  conquered.*' — Tacitus. 
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20,000 


485,000 


Aft«r  AboUttoOj    Bine*  pMtliiff 


of 
Aj^prratiMthip. 


£ 
45,000 
26,000 
23,000 
20,000 
17,000 
15,000 


SugmrBUlof 
1846. 


£ 

5,000 
5,000 
3,500 
6,000 
8,000 
5,000 


194,500 


146,000 


27,.500 


Name  of  Um  Ertate. 


Windier  Foreft. 
La  Grange. 
BeUe  PUine. 
Rabaeea. 
Sir  W.  Sonth. 
Richmond  Hill. 


Slarery  vmlne. 
Estimated  present  talue, 


Depreciation, 
Or  eqnal  to  93 1  per  cent  on  original  Tslae. 


£485,000 
27,500 

£407^00 


—In  Ra  CatnmsHAjnu^ »  CoAiKrtmTy  Thm^  Jvnt  6th,  1849. 
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the  frightfol  depreciation  of  property 
which  has  there  taken  place,  from 
the  acts  of  successive  administrations 
acting  on  liberal  principles,  and  yield- 
ing to  popular  outcries  :  the  fall 
has  amonnted  to  ninety-three  per  cent. 
Beyond  all  doabt,  since  the  new  sys- 
tem began  to  be  applied  to  the  West 
Indies,  property  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  has  perish- 
ed under  its  strokes.  The  IVench 
Conyention  never  did  anything  more 
complete.  Free- trade  fanaticism  may 
well  glory  in  its  triumphs ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  have  any  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  propose  to  resume  the 
debate  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  of 
which  the  public  have  heard  so  much 
in  this  session  of  parliament.  We 
are  aware  that  then*  doom  is  sealed ; 
and  we  accept  the  extinction  of  ship- 
ping protection  as  tin  fait  accompU^ 
from  which  we  must  set  out  hi  all 
future  discussions  on  the  national 
prospects  and  fortunes.  But,  in  order 
to  show  how  enormously  perilous  is 
the  change  thus  made,  and  what 
strength  of  argument  and  arrays  of 
facts  free-trade  fanaticism  has  had 
the  merit  of  triumphing  over,  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing into  our  pages  the  admirable 
letter  of  Mr  Young,  the  able  and 
unflinching  advocate  of  the  shippmg 
interest,  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  after  the  late  interesting  de- 
bate on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  do  so  not  merely  from 
sincere  respect  for  that  gentleman^s 
patriotic  spirit  and  services,  but  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  any  document 
which,  in  so  short  a  space,  contains 
so  interesting  a  statement  of  that 
leading  fact  on  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion hmges — viz.  the  progressive  and 
rapid  decline  of  British,  and  growth  of 
foreign  tonnage,  with  those  countries 
with  whom  we  have  concluded  reci- 
procity treaties :  a£fbrding  thus  a 
foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect  now 
that  we  have  established  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  with  the  whole  world : 

"  My  Lord,— In  the  debate  last  night 
on  the  Navigation  Laws,  jour  Lordship 
said^ — 

'  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
baa  spoken  eontempiaoosly  of  statistics. 


Let  me  remind  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  that  if  any  statement  founded 
on  statistics  remains  unshaken,  it  is 
the  statement  that  under  reciprocity 
treaties  now  existing,  by  which  this 
conntry  em'oys  no  protection,  she,  neyer- 
theless,  monopolises  the  greater  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe.' 

As  an  impartial  statist,  as  well  as  a 
statesman,  your  Lordship  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  inrite  your  attention  to  the 
following  abstract  f^m  Parliamentary 
returns,  respectfully  trusting  that,  if  the 
facts  it  discloses  should  be  found  irre- 
concilable with  the  opinions  yon  haye 
expressed,  a  sense  of  Justice  will  induce 
your  Lordship  to  correct  the  error  : — 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  was  concluded  in  1815. 

The  British  inward  entries  from  that 
country  were — 

TODl. 

In  1816 45,U0 

In  1824,  reciprocity  having  been 
eight  years  in  operation         ...   44^9i 


British  tonnage  haying  in ) 


that  period  decreased       ' 

The  inward  entries  of  American  ton- 
nage were 


In  1816 
In  1824 


Tons. 

91,914 

153,475 


American  tonnagi  having  in )  ^ «  •. ,:  ^ 
that  period  hicreased  ...J  ^^'^^^ 

During  that  period  no  reciprocity  ex- 
isted with  the  Baltic  Powers  ;  and 

In  1 815  the  British  entries  from 
Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,       Tons, 
and  Norway  were  ...     78,533 

In  1824 129,89& 


British  tonnage  having  in- )  5]  95-2 
creased {       '^ 

In  1 815  those  Baltic  entries  were  31 9,1 81 
In  1824 350,624 


Baltic  tonnage  baring  in- 1   ^^  ^^» 
creaseQ  .».        ...         ***) 

Thus,  firom  the  peace  in  1815  to  1824, 
when  the  **  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act" 
passed,  in  the  trade  of  the  only  country 
in  the  world  with  which  great  Britain 
was  in  reciprocity,  her  tonnage  declined 
146  tons,  and  that  of  the  foreign  nation 
advanced  61,561  tons  ;  while  in  the  trade 
with  the  Baltic  powers,  with  which  no 
reciprocity  existed,  British  tonnage  ad- 
vanced on  its  competitors  in  the  propor- 
tion of  51,862  to  81,443  tons. 

From  1824  the  reciprocity  principle 
was  applied  to  the  Baltic  powers ;  and — 
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Tom.  exoeedB  the  Britisb,  onrindepeodcnoa 
as  a  nation  is  gone ;  because  we  have 
reared  np,  in  favour  of  states  who  may 
anj  day  become  oar  enemies,  a  nursery 
of  seamen  superior  to  that  which  we 
possess  ourselves.  And  every  year, 
which  increases  the  one  and  diminishes 
the  other,  brings  us  nearer  the  period 
when  our  ability  to  contend  on  our 
own  element  with  other  powers  is  to 
be  at  end,  and  England  is  to  undergo 
the  fate  of  Athens  i^rthe  catastrophe 
of  Aigos-potamos — that  of  being  block-* 
aded  in  our  own  harbours  by  the 
fleets  of  our  enemies,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion  on  any  terms 
they  might  think  lit  to  impose. 

But  in  truth,  the  operations  of  the 
free-traders  will,  to  all  appearance, 
terminate  oar  independence,  and  com-* 
pel  us  to  sink  into  the  ignoble  neutral- 
ity which  characterised  the  policy  of 
Venice  for  the  last  two  centuries  of  its 
independent  existence,  before  the  fo- 
reign seamen  we  have  hatched  in  our 
bo^m  have  time  to  be  arrayed  in 
a  Leipsic  of  the  deep  against  us.  So 
rapid,  wftarfmXhf  mpid^  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain  since  the  repeal  of  the  cum 
Uws  took  place,  and  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  national  sustenance  has  al- 
ready come  to  be  derived  from  foreign 
countries,  that  it  is  evident,  on  the  first 
rupture  with  the  countries  fumishincr 
them,  we  ishonld  at  once  be  starved 
into  submission.  The  free-traders 
always  told  us,  that  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain  would  only 
take  place  when  prices  rose  high ;  that 
it  was  a  resource  against  seasons  of 
scarcity  only ;  and  that,  when  prices 
in  England  were  low,  it  would  cease 
or  become  trifling.  Attend  to  the 
facts.  Free  trade  &i  grain  has  been  in 
operation  just  three  jrears.  We  pass 
over  the  great  importatioa  of  the  year 
1847,  when,  nnder  the  infloence  of  the 
panic,  and  high  prices  arising  from  the 
Irish  famine,  no  less  than  12,000,000 
quarters  of  grain  were  imported  in 
fifteen  months,  atacost  of  £31,000,000, 
neariy  the  whole  of  which  was  inid  in 
specie.  Beyond  all  donbt,  it  was  the 
great  drain  thus  made  to  act  upon  our 
metallic  resources — at  the  Terr  time 
when  the  free-traders  had,  with  con- 
summate wisdom,  estabUsbed  a  did* 
mg  paper  drcmhtkm^  nnder  which  the 
bank-notes  were  to  be  wiUkfrwii  fron 


In  1 824,  the  British  entries  being  1 29,895 
In  1846  they  had  declined  to  ...     88^94 

Having  diminished  during)   4^  qqx 

the  period         (       ' 

While  the  Baltic  tonnage,  which 

in  1824  WM 850,624 

Had  adTanetd  in  1846  to        ...  571,161 

Showing  an  increase  of  no )  220,587 
less  &aa  ( 

And  daring  this  same  period,  the  pro- 
portion of  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
oontinaed,  under  the  operation  of  the  same 
priuciple,  steadily  to  adyance,  the  British 

entries  Uience  being— 

Tons. 

In  1846 205,128 

And  the  American       436,899 

Showing    an     excess    of) 
American  over  British  >  230;276 

ox  ••«         •.•         •••/ 

I  have  (1  hope  not  unfairly)  introduced 
into  this  statement  American  tonnage, 
because  it  shows  that  while,  in  the  period 
antecedent  to  general  reciprocity,  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  in  the  trade 
with  that  nation  produced  au  actual  de- 
cline of  British  narigation,  while  in  the 
trade  with  the  Baltic  powers,  which  was 
firee  firom  that  scourge,  British  naTigation 
outstripped  its  competitor,  it  exhibits  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  reverse  result, 
from  the  moment  the  principle  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Baltic  trade  ;  while,  abore 
all,  it  completely  negatiTcs  the  statement 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  north  of  Europe  being  moaopolised 
by  British  ships,  showing  that  in  that 
•ommerce,  in  1846,  of  an  aggregate  of 
660,055  tons,  British  vhipping  had  only 
88,894  tons,  while  no  le«  than  571,161 
tons  were  monopolised  by  Baltic  ships  !'* 

It  is  evident,  fh)m  this  summary, 
that  the  decline  of  British  and  growth 
of  foreign  shipping  will  be  so  rapid,  un- 
der the  system  of  Free  Trade  in  Ship- 
ping, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  foreign  tonnage  employed 
in  conducting  our  trade  wUl  be  supe- 
rior in  amount  to  the  British.  In  all 
probability,  in  six  or  seven  years  that 
desirable  consummation  will  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  we  shall  ei^oy  the  satis- 
faction of  having  purchased  fineigfats 
a  farthing  a  pound  cheaper,  by  the 
surrender  of  our  national  safety. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  firom  the 
moment  that  the  foreign  tonnage 
employed  In  conducting  onr  trade 
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the  pnblie  in  proportion  as  the  sove- 
reigns  wwe  exported — which  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  dreadful  commercial 
catastrophe  which  ensaed,  aod  from 
the  effects  of  which,  after  two  jears 
<rf'  onezampled  Buffering,  the  nation 
has  scarcelj  je^  begnn  to  recover. 
Bat  what  fte  wisli  to  draw  the  public 
attention  to  is  this.  The  greatest  im- 
portation of  foreign  grun  ever  known , 
into  the  British  islands,  before  the 
com  laws  were  repealed,  was  in  the 
year  1839,  when,  in  conseqaence  of 
tliR«  Iwd  harvests  in  saccession, 
4,000,000  qoartera  in  ronnd  nnmbers 
were  imported.  The  average  impor- 
tation had  been  steadily  diminishing 
before  that  time,  since  the  commence- 
meDtof  the  centiirf:  in  the  five  jcars 
endingwith  1835,  it  was  onl7381,000 
quarters.  But  since  the  dnties  have 
become  nominal,  since  the  lat  Febm- 
aiy  in  this  jear,  the  importation  has 
become  so  prodigioDS  that  it  is  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  niTEEN  Mnj-iONs 
of  qnarten  a-year,  or  a  full  fourth  of 
tbe  national  consumption,  which  is 
■omewhat  under  sist;  millions.    This 
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is  in  the  face  of  prices  fallen  to 
44e.  9d.  for  the  quarter  of  Wheat,  and 
18s.  tbe  qoarterofoatfll  We  recom- 
mend  the  Table  below,  taken  from 
the  coiomus  of  that  able  free-trade 
journal,  the  TYrnes— showing  the 
amoant  of  importation  for  the  month 
ending  April  5, 1849,  when  wheat  was 
at  15s.  a-qnarter— to  the  coDsideratioti 
of  those  well-informed  persons  who 
expect  that  low  prices  will  check, 
and  at  last  stop  importation.  It 
shows  decisively  that  even  a  very 
great  rednctioQ  of  prices  has  not  that 
tendency  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
importation  of  grain  and  flour  is  going 
on  steadily,  under  the  present  low 
prices,  at  the  rate  of  abont  15,000,000 
quarters  a -year.* 

Tbe  reasons  of  this  continued  and 
increasing  importation,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  lowness  of  prices,  is  evident, 
and  was  fully  explained  by  the  pro- 
tectionists before  the  repeal  of  tbe 
com  laws  took  place,  thongb  the  free- 
traders, with  their  usual  disregard  of 
facte  when  subversive  of  a  favonrita 
theory,  obstinately  refused  to  credit 
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it  It  is  this.  The  price  of  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  grain- 
growing  coontries,  especially  Poland 
and  America,  is  entirely  regulated  by 
its  price  in  the  British  islands.  They 
can  raise  grain  in  such  quantities,  and 
at  such  low  rates,  that  everything 
depends  on  the  price  which  it  wiU 
fetch  in  the  great  market  for  that 
species  of  produce — ^the  British  empire. 
In  Poland,  the  best  wheat  can  be 
raised  for  16s.  a-quarter,  and  landed 
at  any  harbour  in  England  at  258. 
The  Americans,  out  of  the  250,000,000 
quarters  of  bread  stuffs  which  they 
raise  annually,  and  which,  if  not  ex- 
ported, is  in  great  part  not  worth 
above  10s.  a-quarter,  can  afford,  with 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  exporting 
merchant,  to  send  grain  to  England, 
however  small  its  price  may  be  m  the 
British  islands.  However  low  it  may 
be,  it  is  much  higher  than  with  them 
— and  therefore  it  is  cdwayt  worth 
their  while  to  export  it  to  the  British 
market.  If  the  price  here  is  4(h.,  it 
will  there  be  28s.  or  SOs. ;  if  30s. 
here,  it  will  not  be  more  than  15s.  or 
20s.  there.  Thus  the  profit  to  be 
made  by  importation  retains  its  pro- 
portion, whatever  prices  are  in  this 
country,  and  the  motives  to  it  are  the 
same  whatever  the  price  is.  It  is  as 
ffreat  when  wheat  is  low  as  when  it  is 
high,  except  to  the  fortunate  ship- 
pers, before  the  rise  in  the  British 
islands  was  known  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  or  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
Now  that  the  duty  on  wheat  is  reduc- 
ed to  Is.  a-quarter,  we  may  look  for  an 
annual  imporUtion  of  from  15,000,000 
to  20,000,000  quarters^ that  is,  from 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  annual  sub- 
sistence, constantly,  alike  in  seasons 
off^enty  and  of  scarcity. 

That  the  imporUtion  is  steadily 
going  on,  appears  by  the  following 
returns  for  the  port  of  London  alone, 
down  to  May,  taken  fh)m  the  Morn- 
ing Po$t  of  May  7 : — 

Entered  for  home  coniuaiptioii  daring 
the  month  ending — 

WbMt.  nour. 
qn.  ewt. 

Fehmar7  5,     .    .    442,389  .  478,815 

March  5,     .    .    .    405,683  .  355,462 

April  5,       ...     559,602  .  356,308 

May  5,   .    .     .     .     383,395  .  243,154 


— equal,  if  we  take  Z\  owt.  of  flonr  to 
the  qr.  of  wheat,  to  2,200,700  qrs.  of  the 
latter.  The  importaUons  of  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  are,  therefore,  nearly 
as  great  as  they  were  daring  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  twelre  mont&,  the  quanti- 
ties duty  paid  in  1848  being,  of  wheat, 
2,477,866  qrs.^  and  of  flonr^  1,731,974 
cwt. 

The  reason  why  young  states,  espe- 
cially if  they  possess  land  eminently 
fitted  for  agricultural  production,  such 
as  Poland  and  America,  can  thus 
permanently  undersell  older  and  lon^r 
established  empures  in  the  production 
of  food,  is  simple,  permanent,  and  of 
universal  application,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  not  generally  understood  or  ap- 
preciated. It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior 
weight  of  debts,  public  and  private,  in 
the  old  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  cause  has  a  considerable, 
influence  in  producing  the  effect,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  tne  only  or  the 
principal  one.  The  main  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  superior  ridus  of  the 
old  state,  when  compared  with  the 
young  one,  which  makes  money  of  less 
value,  because  it  is  more  plentiful. 
The  wants  and  necessities  of  an  ex- 
tended commerce,  the  accumulated 
savings  of  centuries  of  industry,  at 
once  require  an  extended  circulation, 
and  produce  the  wealth  necessary  to 
purchase  it.  The  precious  metals,  and 
wealth  of  every  sort,  flow  into  the  rich 
old  state  from  the  poor  young  one,  for 
the  same  reason  that  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  follow  the  same  direction  in 
obedience  to  the  same  impulse.  That 
it  is  the  superior  riches,  and  not  the 
debts  or  taxes,  of  England  which  ren- 
der prices  so  high,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  these  isUmds,  is  decisively 
proved  by  the  immense  difference 
between  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
cost  of  living  at  the  same  time,  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  empire, 
subject  to  the  same  public  and  private 
burdens, — in  London,  for  example, 
compared  with  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
and  Lerwick.  Every  one  knows  that 
£1500  a-year  will  not  go  farther  in 
the  English  metropolis  than  £1000  in 
the  Scotch,  or  £750  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Aberdeen,  or  £500  in  the 
capital  of  the  Orkney  ialandi.  Whence 
this  great  difference  in  the  same 
conn^,   and   at  the  lame  time? 
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Simply,  because  monej  is  over  plen-  bitant  of  the  British  islands  to  ponder; 
tifal  in  London,  less  so  in  Edinburgh,  for  on  them,  not  only  the  indepen- 
and  much  less  so  in  Aberdeen  or  dence  of  his  country,  but  the  private 
Lerwick.  The  same  cause  explains  fortune  of  himself  and  his  children,  is 
the  different  cost  of  agricultural  pro-  enth'ely  dependent.  If  so  large  a 
duction  in  England,  Poland,  the  portion  as  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  America.  It  is  the  annual  subsistence  is  imported  almost 
comparative  poverty,  the  scarcity  of  entirely  from  three  countries,  Russia, 
money ^  in  the  latter  countries  which  is  Prussia,  and  America,  how  are  we  to 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  Machinery,  withstand  the  hostility  of  these  states  ?. 
and  the  division  of  labour,  almost  om-  Prussia,  in  the  long  run,  is  under  the 
nipotentinreducingthecostofthepro-  influence  of  Russia,  and  follows  its 
duction  of  manufactured  articles,  are  system  of  policy.  The  nations  on 
comparatively  impotent  in  affecting  the  whom  we  depend  for  so  large  a  part 
cost  of  articles  of  rude  or  agricultural  of  our  food  are  thus  practically  re- 
produce. England,  undera  real  system  dnced  to  two,  viz.,  Russia  and  Ame- 
of  free  trade,  would  undersell  all  the  rica  —  what  is  to  hinder  them  from 
world  in  its  manufactures,  but  be  coalescing  to  effect  our  ruin,  as  they 
undersold  by  all  the  world  in  its  practically  did  in  1800  and  1811, 
agricultural  productions.  If  the  na«  against  the  independence  of  England? 
tional  debt  was  swept  away,  and  the  Not  a  shot  would  require  to  be  fired, 
whole  taxes  ofGreat  Britain  removed,  not  a  loan  contracted.  The  simple 
the  cost  of  agricultural  production  threat  of  closing  their  harbours  would 
would  not  be  materially  different  from  at  once  drive  us  to  submission.  Im- 
what  it  now  is.  We  shall  be  able  to  porting  a  third  of  our  food  from  these 
raise  grain  as  cheap  as  the  serfs  of  two  states,  to  what  famine-price 
Poland,  or  the  peasants  of  the  Ukraine,  would  the  closing  of  their  harbours 
when  we  become  as  poor  as  they  are,  speedily  raise  its  cost  1  The  failure 
but  not  tin  then.  Under  the  free- trade  of  £15,000,000  worth  of  potatoes  in 
system,  however,  the  period  may  1847 — scarce  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
arrive  sooner  than  is  generally  sus-  annual  agricultural  produce  of  these 
pected,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  islands,  which  is  about  £300,000,000, 
grain  be  checked  by  the  universal  — raised  the  price  of  wheat,  in  1848, 
pauperism  and  grinding  misery  of  the  from  60s.  to  110s. — what  would  the 
country.  sudden  stoppage  of  a  third  do  ?  Why, 
Assuming  it,  then,  as  certain  that,  it  would  raise  wheat  to  150s.  or  2()0s. 
under  the  free- trade  system,  the  im-  a- quarter — in  other  words,  to  famine- 
portation  of  grain  is  to  be  constantly  prices — and  inevitably  induce  general 
from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  annual  rebellion,  and  compel  national  sub- 
consumption,  the  two  points  to  be  mission.  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
considered  are.  How  is  the  national  centuries,  we  should  again  realise, 
independence  to  he  maintained^  or  tin  -  after  similar  Eastern  triumphs,  the 
cessant  commercial  crises  averted,  under  mournful  picture  of  the  famine  in 
the  new  system  ?  These  are  questions  Rome,  in  the  lines  of  the  poet  Clau- 
on  which  it  will  become  every  inha-  dian,*    from    the  stoppage   of  tho 

*  "  Adyenio  supplex,  non  at  proculoet  Araxen 
Consul  OTEiis,  nostrsBTe  premant  pharetrata  secares 
Snsa,  nee  nt  mbris  Aqnilas  flgamos  arenis. 
HsBc  nobis,  hieo  ante  dabas.    Nano  pabula  tantum 
Roma  precor.    Miserere  ta»  pater  optime  gentis, 
Extremam  cU/enda  famam — Satiayimos  iram, 
Si  qua  fuit.    Lugenda  Getis  et  flenda  Safe'vis 

Hausimns :  ipsa  meos  exhorrel  Parthia  casus. 

•        *        *        «*        •        «        *        « 

Armato  quondam  populo,  Patmmqne  Tigebam 
Consiliis.    Domui  terras,  urbesqne  reyinxi 
Legibus  :  ad  solem  yictrix  utrumque  cucurri, 

Nunc  inhonoms  egens  perfert  miserabile  pads 
Snppliciom,  nolloque  paJam  clrcnmdatus  hoste> 
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wonted  supplies  of  grain  from  the  two 
granaries  of  the  empire,  Egypt  and 
Lybia,  bj  the  effect  of  the  Gildonic 
war.  Bat  the  knowledge  of  so  ter- 
rible a  catastrophe  impending  over 
the  nation  would  probably  prevent 
the  collision.  England  would  capitu- 
late while  yet  it  had  some  food  left, 
on  the  first  summons  from  its  impe- 
rious grain-producing  masters. 

But  supposing  such  a  decisive  catas- 
trophe were  not  to  arise,  at  least  for 
a  considerable  period,  how  are  com» 
mercicU  crises  to  be  prevented  from 
continually  recurring  under  the  new 
policy  ?  How  is  the  commercial  in- 
terest to  be  preserved  ftt)m  ruin— from 
the  operation  of  the  system  which  itself 
has  established  ?  This  is  a  point  of 
paramount  interest,  as  it  directly  affects 
every  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  the 
commercial  in  the  first  instance,  but 
also  the  realised  and  landed  in  the 
last ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  its  overwhelming  importance  and 
terrible  consequences.  Experience  has 
now  decisively  proved  that  the  corn- 
growing  states,  upon  whom  we  most 
depend  for  our  subsistence,  will  not 
take  our  manufactures  to  any  extent, 
though  they  will  gladly  take  our  so- 
vereigns or  bullion  to  any  imaginable 
amount.  The  reason  is,  they  are 
poor  states,  who  are  neither  rich 
enough  to  buy,  nor  civilised  enough 
to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  our  manu- 
factured articles,  but  who  have  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  our  metallic  riches, 
the  last  farthing  of  which  they  will 
drain  away,  in  exchange  for  their 
mde  produce.  The  dreadful  mone- 
tary crises  of  1S39  and  1848,  it  is 
weU  known,  were  owing  to  the  drain 
npon  our  metallic  resources,  produced 
by  the  great  grain  importations  of 
those  years,  in  the  latter  of  whidi 
above  £30,000,000  of  gold,  probably 
a  half  of  the  metallic  circulation,  was 
at  once  sent  headlong  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Now,  if  an  importation  of  grain 
to  a  similar  amount  is  to  become  per- 
tnaneni,  and  an  export  of  the  precious 
metals  to  a  corresponding  degree  to  go 
on  year  after  year,  how,  in  the  name 


of  wonder,  is  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
similar  disasters  to  be  prevented  ? 

We  could  conceive,  indeed,  a  system 
of  paper  currency  which  might  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  prevent 
tiiese  terrible  disasters.  If  the  nation 
possessed  a  circulation  of  bank-notes 
capable  of  being  extended  in  proportion 
as  the  metallic  circulation  was  with- 
drawn by  the  exchanges  of  the  com- 
merce in  grain,  as  was  the  law  during 
the  war,  the  industry  of  the  country 
might  be  vivified  and  sustained  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  their  want  be  very  little,  if  at  all, 
experienced.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  not  only  is  there  no  provision 
made  by  law,  or  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernment, for  an  extension  of  the  paper 
circulation  when  the  metallic  currency 
is  withdrawn,  but  the  very  reverse  is 
done.  There  is  a  provision,  and  a 
most  stringent  and  effectual  one,  made 
for  the  contraction  of  the  currency  at 
the  veiy  moment  when  its  expansion 
is  most  required,  and  when  the  na- 
tional industry  is  threatened  with 
starvation  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
and  ceaseless  abstraction  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  free  trade  in  grain 
necessarily  establishes.  When  free 
trade  is  sending  gold  headlong  out  of 
the  country,  to  iHiy  food,  Sur  Kobert 
Peers  law  sends  the  bank-notes,  pub- 
lic and  private,  back  into  the  banker's 
cofifers,  and  leaves  the  industry  of  the 
country  without  either  of  its  necessary 
supports !  Beyond  all  question,  it  is 
the  double  operation  of  firee  trade  in 
sending  the  sovereigns  in  enormous 
quantities  out  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  monetary  laws,  In  contracting  the 
circnlation  of  paper  in  a  similar  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time,  which  has  done 
all  the  mischiitf',  and  produced  that 
widespread  ruin  which  has  now  over- 
taken neariy  all  the  interests — but 
most  of  all  tiie  commercial  interests — 
in  the  state.  That  ruin  is  easily  ex- 
plained, when  it  is  recollected  what 
govemment  has  done  by  legislative 
enactment,  on  free-trade  principles, 
duringthe  last  five  years. 

1.  They  first,  by  the  Acts  of  1844 
and  1845,  restricted  the  paper  circu- 


Obsessi  diacrimen  habet — per  nognla  letam 
Impendit  momenta  mihi,  dabitandaque  paaoi 
Presoribant  alimenta  Dies." 

— GLavMAi^  Ds  BdUk  GUdanico,  35—100. 
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iation  of  the  whole  empire,  inclndiog 
Ireland,  to  £32,000,000  in  round 
numbers.  For  every  note  issued,  either 
by  the  Bank  of  £ngland  or  private 
l)anks,  above  that  sum,  they  required 
these  establishments  to  have  sove- 
reigns in  their  coffers. 

2.  Having  thus  restricted  the  cur- 
rency, by  which  the  industry  of  the 
countiy  was  to  be  paid  and  supplied, 
to  an  amount  barely  sufficient  for  its 
ordmary  wants,  they  next  proceeded 
to  encourage  to  the  greatest  degree 
railway  speculation,  and  pass  bills 
through  parliament  requiring  an  <ar- 
traardiMory  expenditure,  in  the  next 
four  years,  of  £833,000,000  sterling. 

8.  Having  thus  contracted  the  cur- 
rency of  the  nation,  and  doubled  its 
work,  they  next  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce, in  1846  and  the  two  following 
years,  the  free-trade  system,  under  the 
operation  of  which  our  specie  was 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  enormous 
quantities,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  the  paper 
proportionally  contracted."* 

4.  When  this  extraordinary  system 
<si  aogmenting  the  work  of  the  people, 
at  the  time  the  currency  which  was  to 
sustain  it  was  withdrawn,  had  pro- 
duced its  natural  and  unavoidable 
effects,  and  landed  the  nation,  in  Octo- 
ber 1847,  in  such  a  state  of  embarrass- 
ment as  rendered  a  suspension  of  the 
law  unavoidable,  and  induced  a  com- 
mercial crisis  of  unexampled  severity 
and  duration,  the  authors  of  the 
monetary  measures  still  dung  to  them 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  state,  and 
still  upheld  them,  although  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid, 
that,  combined  with  a  free  trade  in 
grain,  they  maui  produce  a  constant 
succession  of  similar  catastrophes, 
until  the  nation,  like  a  patient  ex- 
hausted by  repeated  shodks  of  apo- 
plexy, perishes  under  their  effects. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
annals  of  the  world  can  produce 
another  exam[^  of  insane  and  suicidal 
policy  on  so  great  a  scale  as  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
land of  late  years,  in  its  West  India 
neaswes,  and  the  nmudUmeaus  estab- 
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lishmeDt  of  free  trade  aftd  fettered  cur- 
rency, and  a  railway  mania,  in  the 
heart  d  the  empire. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  upon 
the  internal  state  of  the  empire  has 
been  beyond  all  measure  dreadful, 
and  has  far  exceeded  the  worst  predic- 
tions of  the  protectionists  upon  their 
inevitable  effect.  Proofs  on  this  sub- 
ject crowd  in  on  every  side,  and  all 
entirely  corroborative  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  protectionists,  and  subversive 
of  all  the  prognostics  of  the  free- 
traders. It  was  confidently  asserted 
by  them  that  their  system  would  im- 
mensely increase  our  foreign  trade, 
because  it  would  enrich  the  foreign 
agriculturists  from  whom  we  purchased 
grain,  and  who  would  take  our  manu- 
factures in  exchange ;  and  what  has 
been  the  result,  after  free-trade  prin- 
ciples have  been  in  full  operation  for 
three  years?  Why,  they  have  stood 
thus: — 


Inporttf 
Muk0i  Valuer 


Exports, 
Dadared  YtHae. 
Britiihand  Irkh  pvo- 
duce. 

1845,  £84,054,272        £60,111,081 

1846,  89,281,483  67,786,876 

1847,  117,047,229  68,971,166 

1848,  92,^0,699  63,099,01  If 

Thus,  while  there  has  been  an  enor- 
mous increase  going  on  during  Uie 
last  three  years  in  our  imports,  there 
has  been  nothing  but  a  diminution  at 
the  same  time  taking  place  in  our 
exports.  The  foreigners  who  sent  us, 
in  such  prodigious  quantities,  their 
rude  produce,  would  not  take  our 
manufactures  in  return.  They  would 
only  take  our  gold.  Hence  our  me- 
tallic treasures  were  hourly  disap- 
pearing in  exchange  for  the  provisions 
which  showered  in  upon  us ;  and  this 
was  the  precise  time  which  the  free- 
traders took  to  establish  the  monetary- 
system  which  compelled  the  contrac- 
ticHi  of  the  paper  circulation  in  direct 
proportion  to  tkat  very  disappearance. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  our  commercial 
interests  were  thrown  into  unparalleled 
embarrassments  from  such  an  absurd 
and  monstrous  system  of  legislation. 

Observe,  if  the  arguments  and  ex- 


*  In  1845,  the  Bank  of  England  notes  oat  with  the  pnblic  were  about  £23,000,000. 
4Since  the  free  trade  began  they  hare  seldom  been  abore  £18,000,000,  and  at  times 
4M  low  as  £16,800,000,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  all  the  railways  were  going  on. 

t  Newdegate'i  LeUer  to  Mr  Labouekere,  p.  12-13. 
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pectations  of  tile  free-traders  had  been 
wdl  founded,  the  immense  importa- 
tion of  provisions  which  took  place  in 
1847  and  1848,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
and  the  west  of  Scotland,  should  im- 
mediately have  produced  a  vast  rise 
in  our  exports.  Was  this  the  case  ? 
Quite  the  reverse;  it  was  attended 
with  a  decline  in  them.  The  value  of 
com,  meal,  and  flour  imported  in  the 
following  years  stood  thus : — 


1845,  . 

.     £3,594,299 

1846,  . 

8,870,202 

1847,  . 

.       29,694,112 

1848,  . 

.       12,457,857 

Now,  in  the  year  1847,  though  we 
imported  nearly  thirty  millions*  worth 
of  grain,  our  exports  were  £1,200,000 
iess  than  in  1845,  when  we  only  re- 
ceived three  millions  and  a  half  of 
subsistence  from  foreign  states.  Can 
there  be  a  more  decisive  proof  that 
the  greatest  possible  addition  to  our 
importation  of  grain  is  not  likely  to 
be  attended  with  any  increase  to 
our  export  of  manufactures  ? 

But  if  the  great  importation  of  grain 
which  free- trade  induces  into  the 
British  empire  is  not  attended  with 
any  increase  of  our  exports,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  what  good  does  it 
do?  Feed  the  people  cheap.  But 
what  do  they  gain  by  that,  if  their 
wages,  and  the  profits  of  their  em- 
ployers, fall  in  the  same  or  a  greater 
proportion  ?  That  efiect  has  already 
taken  place,  and  to  a  most  distressing 
extent.  Wages  of  skilled  operatives, 
such  as  colliers,  iron-moulders,  cotton- 
spinners,  calico-printers,  and  the  Uke, 
are  now  not  more  than  half  of  what 
they  were  when  the  com- laws  were 
in  operation.    They  are  now  receiving 


2s.  6d.  a-day  where,  before  the  change^ 
they  received  5s.  Wheat  has  been 
forced  down  fh)m  56s.  to  44s. :  that  is 
somewhat  above  a  fifth,  but  wages 
have  fallen  a  half.  The  last  state  of 
those  men  is  worse  than  the  first. 
The  unjust  change  for  which  they 
clamoured  has  proved  minous  to 
themselves. 

The  way  in  which  this  disastrous 
effect  has  taken  place  is  this :  In  the 
first  place,  the  balance  of  trade  has 
tumed  so  rainously  agunst  us,  from 
the  effect  of  the  free-trade  measures, 
that  the  credit  of  the  commercial 
classes  has,  under  the  operation  of 
our  monetary  laws,  been  most  seri- 
ously confused.  It  appears,  from  the 
accurate  and  laborious  researches  of 
Mr  Newdegate,  that  the  balance  of 
trade  agunst  Great  Britain,  during 
the  last  three  years  of  free  trade,  has 
been  no  less  than  £54,000,000  ster- 
ling.t  Now,  woful  experience  has 
taught  the  English  people  that  the 
tuming  of  the  balance  of  trade  is 
a  most  formidable  thing  against  a 
commercial  nation,  and  that  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  mankind,  which 
has  always  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  calamities,  is  more  to  be 
regarded  than  the  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  sort 
of  consequence.  When  coupled  with 
a  sliding  currency  scale,  which  con- 
tracts the  circulation  of  bank-notes  in 
proportion  as  the  specie  is  withdi*awn, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  calami- 
ties which  can  befall  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  state.  It  is  under  this 
evil  that  the  nation  is  now  labour- 
ing :  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  till 
foUy  of  conduct  and  error  of  opinion 
have  been  expiated  or  eradicated  by 
suffering. 


Newdegate's  LeUer  to  Mr  Lohimdi^n,  p.  17. 


t  Total  Import*. 

Total  Esporta. 
Home  and  Oolontol. 

BalaneeorFrdgfat 

CftfTMu  UJ 

Brlttih  Ships. 

Bafauoe  of  Tirade  againit  Britain. 

Zzportf  and  Imports. 

Dedttdiiic  rnighU. 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

£84,054,272 
89,281,433 

117,047,229 
92,660,699 

£70,236,726 
66,283,270 
70,329,671 
61,557,191 

£12,979,089 
13,581,165 
18,817,742 
14,699,491 

£13,817,446 
22,998,163 
46,717,658 
31,103,508 

£838,357 

9,416,998 

27,899,816 

16,404,0(7 

£383,043,633 

£268,406,878 

£60,077,487 

£114,636,675 

£54,559,188 

— NSWDBGATB,  12-13. 
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In  the  next  place,  the  purchase  of 
60  veiy  large  a  portion  as  a  fourth  of 
the  annual  subsistence — not  from  our 
own  cultiyators,  who  consume  at  an 
AYerage  five  or  six  pounds  a-head  of 
our  manufactures,  but  fh)m  foreign 
growers,  who  consume  little  or  no- 
tiiing—has  had  a  most  serious  effect 
upon  the  home  trade.  The  introduc- 
tion of  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  quar- 
ters of  grain  a-year  into  our  markets, 
firom  countries  whose  importation  of 
our  manufactures  is  almost  equal  to 
nothing,  is  a  most  dreadfully  depress- 
ing circumstance  to  our  manufac- 
turers. It  is  destroying  one  set  of 
customers,  and  that  the  very  best  we 
have — the  home  growers — without 
fearing  up  another  to  supply  their 
place.  It  is  exchanging  the  pur- 
chases by  substantial  yeomen,  our 
own  countrymen  and  neighbours,  of 
our  fabrics,  for  the  abstraction  by 
aliens  and  enemies  of  our  money.  It 
Is  the  same  thing  as  converting  a  cus- 
tomer into  a  pauper,  dependent  on 
our  support.  It  was  distinctly  fore- 
told by  the  protectionists,  during  the 
whole  time  the  debate  on  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  was  going  forward, 
that  this  effect  would  take  place: 
that  the  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  and 
the  Vistula  did  not  consume  a 
hundredth  part  as  much,  per  head,  as 
those  of  East  Lothian  or  Essex ;  and 
that  to  substitute  the  one  for  the 
other  was  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  These  predictions,  however, 
were  wholly  disregarded;  the  thing 
was  done ;  and  now  it  is  found  that 
the  result  has  been  much  worse  than 
was  anticipated — for  not  only  has  it 
gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  crip- 

gled  the  means  of  a  large  part  of  the 
ome  consumers  of  our  manufactures, 
but  it  has  universally  shaken  and  con- 
tracted credit,  especially  in  the  com- 
mercial districts,  by  the  drain  it  has 
induced  upon  the  precious  metals. 
These  evils,  from  the  earliest  times, 
have  been  felt  by  mercantile  nations ; 
but  they  were  the  result,  in  previous 
cases,  of  adverse  circumstances  or 
necessity.  It  was  reserved  for  this 
age  to  introduce  them  voluntarily, 
and  regard  them  as  the  last  result  of 
pollticiU  wisdom. 

In  the  third  place,  the  reduction 
of  prices,  and  dmiinution  in  the  re- 
muneration of  industry,  which  has 


taken  place  from  the  introduction  of 
free  trade,  and  the  general  admis- 
sion of  foreign  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, raised  in  countries  where  pro- 
duction is  cheap,  because  money  is 
scarce  and  taxes  light,  to  compete 
with  one  where  production  is  dear, 
because  money  is  plentiful  and  taxes 
heavy,  cannot  of  course  fail  to  be  at- 
tended— and  that  from  the  very  out- 
set— ^with  the  most  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  em- 
pire, and  especially  such  of  them  as 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Suppose  that,  anterior  to  the 
monetary  and  free- trade  changes  in- 
tended to  force  down  prices,  the  annual 
value  of  the  industry  of  the  country 
stood  thus,  which  we  believe  to  be 
very  near  the  truth : — 

Lands  and  minerals,     •         £300,000,000 
Manufactures  and  commerce 
of  all  sorts,    .  .  200,000,000 


Deduct  taxes  and 
local  burdens,  £80,000,000 

Interest  of  mort- 
gages, .   50,000,000 


130,000,000 


Clear  to  national  industry,    £370,000,000 

But  if  prices  are  forced  down  a  half, 
which,  at  the  very  least,  may  be  anti- 
cipated, and  in  fact  has  already  taken 
place,  from  the  combined  effect  of 
free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency, 
estimating  each  at  a  fourth  only,  the 
account  will  stand  thus, — 


Land  and  minerals,      • 
Manufactures, 

Total,    . 

Deduct  taxes  and 
rates,        .      £80,000,000 

Interest  of  mort- 
gages,      .        50,000,000 


£150,000,000 
100,000,000 

£250,000,000 


130,000,000 


Ciwt  to  national  industr}-,     £120,000,000 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  these 
changes,  in  money  and  commerce, 
which  lower  prices  a  hcdf,  the  whole 
national  income  is  reduced  from 
£370,000,000  to  £120,000,000,  or 
less  than  a  third.  Such  is  the  inevit- 
able effect  of  a  great  reduction  of 
prices,  in  a  community  of  which  the 
major  and  more  important  part  is 
still  engaged  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  such  the  illustration  of  the 
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Bpproadi,  whidi  paanng  and  recent 
events  in  India,  Canada,  France,  Ger- 
many, Himgary,  Itirfj,  SKsilj,  and 
Ireland,  have  afforded,  or  are  afTord- 
ing.  We  refer  to  them  only  as  giviog 
the  most  dedsive  proof  that  the  free- 
traders have  now  themselres  become 
sensible  that  theur  measures  have  pro- 
duced a  general  impoverishment  of  all 
classes,  from  the  head  of  the  state 
downwards,  and  that  a  great  redac- 
tion of  expenditure  is  unavoidable,  if 
a  general  public  and  private  bank- 
ruptcy woidd  be  averted. 

In  truth,  the  proofis  of  this  general 
impoverishment  are  now  so  numerous 
and  decisive,  that  they  have  brought 
conviction  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
most  obdurate,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  free-trade  leaders  or  agi- 
tators— whose  fonaticism  is,  of  oourse, 
fixed  and  incurable — ^have  produced  a 
general  distrust  of  the  new  principles. 
A  few  facts  will  place  them  in  the 
most  striking  light.  The  greatest 
number  of  emigrants  who  had  previ- 
ously sailed  from  the  British  shores 
was  in.  1839,  when  they  reached 
129,000.  But  in  the  year  1847,  the 
sacred  year  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency,  they  rose  at  once  to 258,270. 
In  1848  they  were  248,000.  The 
number  this  year  is  understood  to 
be  still  greater,  and  composed  al- 
most entirely,  not  of  paupers — who,  of 
course,  cannot  get  away — ^but  of  the 
better  sort  of  mechanics,  tradesmen, 
and  small  farmers,  who,  under  the  new 
system,  find  their  means  of  subsistence 
^ed  up.  The  poor-rate  in  England 
hasnowrisen  to  £7,000,000  annually — 
as  much  in  nominal  amount  as  it  was 
in  1834,  when  the  new  poor-law  was 
introduced  by  the  Whig  government, 
and,  if  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money  is  taken  into  account,  half  as 
much  more.  A  seventh  of  the  British 
empire  are  now  supported  in  the  two 
islands  by  the  parish  rates,  and  yet 
the  demands  on  private  charity  are 
hourly  increasing.  Crime  is  univer- 
sally and  rapidly  on  the  increase :  in 
Ireland,  where  the  commitments  never 
before  exceeded  21,000,  they  rose  in 
1848  to  39,000.  In  England,  in  the 
same  year,  they  were  30,000 ;  in 
Scotland,  4908;  all  a  great  increase 
over  previous  years.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing crime  was  so  prolific  in  a  country 
where,  in  the  pre^^g  year,  at  least 
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truth  of  the  Marquis  of  Crnmby^  ob- 
servation, that,  under  such  arednction, 
the  whole  producing  classes  must  lose 
more  than  they  can  by  possibility 
gain,  because  their  loss  is  upon  their 
whole  income,  their  gain  only  upon 
tiiat  portion  of  their  means-Hseldom 
more  than  a  half— which  is  spent  on 
the  purchase  of  articles,  the  cost  of 
which  is  affected  by  the  fall  of  prices. 
The  most  decisive   proof  of  the 
tmiversality  and  general  sense  of  this 
reduction  of  income  and  general  dis- 
tress, is  to  be  found  in  the  efforts 
which  Mr  Cobden  and  the  free-trade 
party  are  now  making  to  effect  a  great 
reduction  in  the  public  expenditure. 
During  the  discussion  on  com- law 
repeal,  they  told  us  that  the  change 
they  advocated  could  make  no  sort  of 
difference  on  the  income  of  the  pro- 
ducing and  agricultural  classes,  and 
that  it  would  produce  an  addition  to 
the  income  of  the  trading  classes  of 
£100,000,000  a-year.    Of  course,  the 
nation^  and  public  resources  were  to 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  change ; 
and  it  was  under  this  belief  adopted. 
Now,  however,  that  the  change  has 
taken  place,  and  its  result  has  been 
found  to  be  a  universal  embarrass- 
ment to   all  classes   and  interests, 
but    especially  to   the  commercial, 
they  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  this 
effect  is  inevitable  from  the  change  of 
prices — that  the  halcyon  days  of  high 
rents  and  profits  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  that  remains  is  for  all  classes 
to  accommodate  themselves  the  best 
way  they  can  to  the  inevitable  change. 
They  propose  to  begin  with  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  from  whom  they  propose 
to  cut  off  £1 1,000,000  a-year  of  in- 
come.   But  they  consider  this  per- 
fectly safe,  because,  as  the  aspect  of 
things,  both  abroad  and  in  our  colonial 
empire,  is  so  singularly  pacific,  and 
peace  and  goodwill  are  so  soon  to 
prevail  among  men,  they  think  it  will 
be  soon  possible  to  disband  our  troops, 
sell  our  ships  of  war,  and  trust  the 
stilling  the  passions  and  settling  the 
disputes  of  nations  and  races  to  the 
great  principles  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  invariably  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  popular  and  democratic 
communities.    We  say  nothing  of  the 
probability  of  such  a  millennium  soon 
arriving,  or  of  the  prognostics  of  its 
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250,000  persons  died  of  famine^  in 
spite  of  the  noble  grant  of  £10,000,000 
from  the  British  treasury  for  their 
support.  We  extract  from  the  Stan- 
dard  of  Freedom  the  following  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  social  results 
which  haye  followed  the  adoption,  of 
liberal  principles : — 

''  State  of  England. — One  man  in  ererj 
ten,  according  to  Sir  J.  GSnham^  a  short 
time  ago  was  in  receipt  of  parish  relief 
in  this  conntry ;  but  now,  it  appears, 
from  a  return  np  to  Jane  laaty  it  is  not  10 
per  cent,  bat  11  per  cent  of  the  popnla- 
tion  who  receiye  parochial  relief;  for  the 
persons  so  relieyed  amount  to  1,700,000 
out  of  15,000,000.  £7,000,000  was  raised 
annually  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England,  and  £500,000  in  Scotland;  and, 
taking  the  amount  collected  for  and  raised 
in  Ireland  at  £1,860,957,  it  makes  a  total 
of  £9,460,957,  as  the  snm  leTied  annually 
in  the  British  empire  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  ciTil 
gOTemment,  independently  of  the  cost  of 
the  army  and  naTy.  Besides  the  regular 
standing  force,  there  is  the  casual  poor,  a 
kind  of  disposable  force,  moTing  about 
and  exhausting  eyery  parish  they  go 
through.  In  1815,  there  were  1,791  ya- 
grants  in  one  part  of  the  metropolis,  and, 
in  1828,  in  the  same  district  in  London, 
they  had  increased  to  16,086.  In  1832, 
the  number  was  85,600,  which  had  in- 
creased, in  1847,  to  41,743.  Moreorer, 
there  is  a  certain  district  south  of  the 
7?hame9y  in  which,  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing September  1846,  the  number  was 
18,533,  and  which  had  increased,  during 
the  same  six  months  in  1847,  to  44,937. 
And,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  one  of  the 
first  unions  in  the  West  Riding,  in  1836, 
one  vagrant  was  relieyed,  and,  in  1847, 
1,161.  This  affords  a  pretty  strong,  dark, 
and  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  des- 
titution prevailing  in  this  country." — 
^andard  of  Freedom, 

General  as  the  distress  is  which, 
under  the  combined  operations  of  free 
trade  and  a  fettered  currency,  has 
been  brought  upon  the  country,  there 
is  one  circumstance  of  peculiar  impor- 


tance which  has  not  hitherto,  from  the 
efforts  of  the  free-traders  to  conceal 
it,  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 
This  is  the  far  greater  amount  of  ruin 
and  misery  they  have  brought  upon  the 
commercial  clanes,  who  supported, 
than  the  agriculturists,  who  opposed 
them.  The  landed  interest  is  only 
beginning  to  experience,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  prices,  the  depressing  effects 
of  free  trade.  The  Insh  famine  has 
hitherto  concealed  or  postponed  them. 
London  is  suffering,  but  not  so  much 
as  the  provincial  towns,  from  its  being 
the  great  place  where  the  realised 
wealth  of  the  country  is  spent.  But 
the  whole  commercial  classes  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  have  felt  them 
for  nearly  two  years  in  the  utmost  in- 
tensity. It  is  well  known  that,  dur- 
ing that  short  period,  one-half  of  the 
wealth  realised,  and  in  course  of  reali- 
sation, in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bu:- 
mingham,  and  Glasgow,  has  perished. 
There  is  no  man  practically  acquainted 
with  these  cities  who  will  dispute  that 
fact.  The  poor-rates  of  Glasgow, 
which,  five  years  ago,  did  not  exceed 
£30,000  a-year  for  the  parliamentary 
city,  liave  now  reached  x 200,000;  viz. 
Glasgow  parish,  .  £90,000 
Barony,  .  .  .  70,000 
Gorfoals,  .        .        .        40,000 

£200,000 

The  sales  by  shop-keepers  in  these 
towns  have  not,  during  three  years, 
been  a  third  of  their  average  amount. 
All  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Lords'  committee  on  the  public  dis- 
tress, describe  this  panic  of  autumn 
1847  as  infinitely  exceedin^in  duration 
and  severity  anything  previously  expe- 
rienced ;  and  the  state  of  matters,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  shock  given  to 
public  credit,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  entries  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  June  1845  and 
OctobOT  1847,  when  the  law  was  sus- 
pended ; — 


JcNE  1845. 


Dftle. 

IsaUS  DCPARTMXXT. 

Baxkino  Dspaktmknt. 

Notes  Itfued. 

Gold  and  SOvw 
Bullion. 

Notai  in  Reserve. 

Gold  and  Sflver 
Coin. 

June    7 

—  14 

—  21 

—  28 

£29,732,000 

*  29,917,000 

30,051,000 

80,047,000 

£15,732,000 
15,917,000 
16,051,000 
16,047,000 

£9,382,000 
9,854,000 
9,837,000 
9,717,000 

£779,000 
696,000 
587,000 
554,000 
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Date. 

Issue  DCPARTMCNT. 

Baxkivo  Bspartmxnt. 

Notes  iMued. 

Gold  and  SOvsr 
BuUioo. 

Notes  to  Rissnrs. 

Gold  and  Silver 
Coin. 

Oct.     2 

—  9 

—  16 

—  21 

—  30 

£22,121,000 
21,961,000 
21,989,000 
21,865,000 
22,009,000 

£8,121,000 
7,961,000 
7,989,000 
7,865,000 
8,009,000 

£3,409,000 
3,321,000 
2,630/)00 
1,547,000 
1,176,000 

£443,000 
447,000 
441,000 
447,000 
429,000 

Thus,  snch  was  the  severity  of  the 
panic,  and  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, consequent  on  the  monetary 
laws  and  the  operation  of  free  trade 
in  grain,  that  the  nation  was  all  but 
rendered  bankrupt,  and  half  its  traders 
unquestionably  were  so,  when  there 
were  still  eight  millions  of  sovereigns 
in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank 
which  could  not  be  touched,  while 
the  reserve  of  notes  in  the  banking 
department  had  sunk  from  nearly 
£10,000,000,  in  1845,  to  £1,100,0001 

So  portentous  a  state  of  things, 
fraught  as  it  necessarily  was  with 
utter  ruin  to  a  great  part  of  the  best 
interests  in  the  empire,  was  certainly 
not  contemplated  by  the  commercial 
classes,  when  they  embarked  in  the 
crusade  of  free  trade  against  the  pro- 
ductive interests.  It  might  have  been 
long  of  coming  on,  and  certainly  would 
never  have  set  in  with  half  the  seve- 
rity which  actually  occurred,  had  it 
not  been  that,  not  content  with  the 
project  of  forcing  down  prices  by 
means  of  the  unrestricted  admission 
of  foreign  produce,  they  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  augment  their  own 
fortunes  by  restricting  the  currency. 
It  was  the  double  project,  beyond  all 
question,  which  proved  their  ruin. 
They  began  and  flattered  themselves 
they  would  play  out  successfully  the 
game  of  "  beggar  my  neighbour j*^  but 
by  pushing  their  measures  too  far,  it 
turned  into  one  of  **  beggar  ourselves^ 
It  was  the  double  strain  of  free  trade 
and  a  fettered  currency  which  brought 
such  embarrassment  on  the  commer- 
cial classes,  as  it  was  the  double  strain 
of  the  Spanish  and  Russian  wars 
which  proved  the  destruction  of  Napo- 
leon. It  would  appear  to  be  a  general 
law  of  nature,  that  great  measures  of 
injustice  cannot  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, either  by  communities  or  single 
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men,  without  vindicating  the  justice 
of  the  Divine  administration,  by 
bringing  down  upon  themselves  the 
very  ruin  which  they  have  designed 
for  others. 

The  free-traders  say  that  there  is 
no  genend  reaction  against  their  prin- 
ciples, and  that  the  formation  of  a 
government  on  protectionist  prin- 
ciples is  at  present  impossible.  Wo 
shall  not  inquire,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing,  whether  or  not 
this  statement  is  well  founded.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  the  statement  as 
true,  and  we  perceive  a  great  social 
revolution,  accompanied  with  infinite 
present  suiOfering,  but  most  important 
ultimate  results,  growing  from  their 
obstinate  adherence  to  their  principles 
in  defiance  of  the  lessons  of  experience. 
77ie  free-traders  are  with  their  own 
hands  destroying  the  commercial  classea, 
which  had  acquired  an  undue  prepon- 
derance in  the  state.  They  must  work 
out  their  own  punishment  before  they 
abjure  their  principles.  Every  day  a 
free-trading  merchant  or  shopkeeper 
is  swept  into  the  Gazette,  and  his 
family  cast  down  to  the  humblest 
ranks  in  society.  They  go  down  like 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  when  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
bayonets  of  Cromwell,  or  the  Giron- 
dists when  led  to  the  scaffold  by  the 
Jacobins,  chanting  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  principles  when  perishing  from 
their  effects : — 

*^  They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and 

their  breath, 
And,  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of 

death.'' 

But  this  constancy  of  individuals 
when  suffering  under  the  measures 
they  themselves  have  introduced, 
however  curious  and  respectable  as  a 
specimen  of  the  unvarying  effect  of 
fanaticism,  whether  religious  or  sociali 
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on  the  haman  mind,  cannot  perma- 
nently arrest  the  march  of  events ;  it 
cannot  stop  the  e£fect  of  their  own 
measures,  any  more  than  the  courage 
of  the  Highluiders  in  1745  conld  pre- 
vent the  final  extinction  of  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Let  them  adhere  to  free  trade 
and  a  fettered  currency  as  they  like, 
the  advocates  of  the  new  measures  are 
daily  and  hourly  losing  their  influence. 
Money  constitutes  the  sinews  of  war 
not  less  in  social  than  in  national 
contests.  No  cause  can  be  long  vic- 
torious which  is  linked  to  that  worst 
of  allies,  Insolvency.  In  two  years 
the  mercantile  classes  have  destroyed 
one-half  of  their  own  wealth ;  in  two 
years  more,  one-half  of  what  remains 
will  be  gone.  Crippled,  discredited, 
mmed,  beat  down  by  foreign  compe- 
tition, exhausted  by  the  failure  of 
domestic  supplies,  the  once  powerful 
mercantile  body  of  England  will  be 
prostrate  in  the  dust  All  other  classes, 
of  course,  will  be  suffering  from  their 
Ml,  but  none  in  the  same  degree  as 
themselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  land  may  regain  its  appropriate 
influence  in  the  state,  by  the  ruin  which 
theirown  insane  measureshave  brought 
upon  its  oppressors.  No  one  will 
regret  the  lamentable  consequences  of 
luch  a  change,  abready  far  advanced 
in  its  progress,  more  than  ourselves, 
who  have  uniformly  foretold  its  ad- 
vent, and  strenuously  resisted  the  com* 
mercial  and  monetary  changes  which, 
amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  were  silently 
but  certauily  inducing  these  results. 

Ckmfounded  at  such  a  series  of 
events,  so  widely  different  firom  what 
they  anticipated  and  bad  predicted 
firom  their  measures,  the  free-traders 
have  no  resource  but  to  lay  them  all 
on  two  external  causes,  for  which  they 
are  not,  as  they  conceive^  responsible : 
these  causes  are,  the  French  and  Ger- 
man revolntioos,  and  the  potato  famine 
in  Ireland. 

That  the  xevolntioDS  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  have  materially  affect* 
ed  the  market  for  the  produce  (^ 
British  industry,  in  the  countriee  where 
tbey  have  occurred,  is  indeed  certain ; 
bat  are  the  Liberals  entitled  to  shake 
tiMflueives  free  from  the  oooseqnencea 
U  these  eoavnkkms?  Have  we  not, 
far  tiM  last  thirty  TBub,  been  labonr- 
iig  inoesMatlj.to  enoonrage  and  ex- 
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tend  revolution  in  all  the  adjoiniDQ" 
states  ?  Did  we  not  insidiously  and 
basely  support  the  revolutions  in 
South  America,  and  call  a  new  world 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  old?  Was  not  the  result  of 
that  monstrous  and  iniquitous  inter- 
ference hi  support  of  the  rebels  in  an 
allied  state,  to  induce  the  dreadful 
monetary  catastrophe  of  December 
1825,  the  severest,  till  that  of  1847, 
ever  experienced  in  modem  Europe? 
Did  we  not,  not  merely  instantly  re- 
cognise the  French  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848,  but  lend  our  powerful  aid  and 
countenance  to  extend  the  laudable 
example  to  the  adjoining  states  ?  Did 
we  not  join  with  France  to  prevent 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  from  re- 
gaining the  command  of  Flanders  in 
1832,  and  blockade  the  Scheldt  while 
Marshal  Gerard  bombarded  Antwerp? 
Did  we  not  conclude  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  to  effect  the  revolutionising 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  bathe  both 
countries  for  four  years  with  blood,  to 
est^lish  revolutionary  queens  on  both 
the  thrones  in  the  Peninsula?  Have 
w^  not  intercepted  the  armament  of 
the  King  of  Naples  against  Sicily,  by 
Admural  Parker's  fleet,  and  aided  the 
insurgents  in  that  island  with  arms 
from  the  Tower?  Did  we  not  inter- 
fere to  arrest  the  victorious  columns 
of  Radetsky  at  Turin,  but  never  move 
a  step  to  check  Charles  Albert 
on  the  Mincio?  Did  we  not  side 
with  revolutionary  Prussia  against  the 
Danes,  and  aid  in  launching  Pio  None 
into  that  frantic  career  which  has 
spread  such  ruin  through  the  Italian 
peninsula?  Have  we  not  all  but  lost 
the  confidence  of  our  old  ally,  Austria, 
firom  our  notorious  intrigues  to  en- 
courage the  furious  divisions  which 
have  torn  that  noble  empire  ?  Nay, 
have  we  not  been  so  enamoured  of 
revolution,  that  we  could  not  avoid 
showing  a  partiality  for  it  in  our  own  do- 
mintons — ^rewardfaig  and  encouraging 
O^Connell,  and  allowingmonster  meet- 
ings, till  bv  the  neglect  of  Irish  in- 
dustry we  landed  tl^m  in  famine,  and 
bythefanning  of  Irish  passions  brought 
them  up  to  rebelli(m ; — and  establish«> 
ing  a  oonititation  in  Canada  which 
gave  a  dedded  majority  In  parliament 
to  an  alien  and  rebel  race,  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  giving  the  colo- 
nial adminiatratioB  to  the  very  party 
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whom,  ten  years  ago,  the  loyalists  put    sistent  and  self-oondemnatorj.    For 


down  with  trne  British  spirit  at  the 

Soin t  of  the  bayonet?  All  this  we  have 
one,  and  have  long  been  doing,  with 
impunity;  and  now  that  the  consequen- 
ces of  such  multifarious  sins  have  fallen 
upon  us,  in  the  suffering  which  revo- 
lution has  at  last  brought  upon  the 
British  empire,  the  Liberals  turn  round 


half  a  century  past,  they  have  been 
incessantiy  declaiming  on  the  mild, 
inoffensive,  and  industrious  character 
of  the  Irish  race;  upon  their  inherent 
loyalty  to  the  throne ;  and  upon  the 
enormous  iniquity  of  British  rule, 
which  had  brought  the  whole  misfor* 
tunes  under  which  they  were  labour- 


and  seek  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of    ing  on  that  vutuous  people.    Nothing 


the  disasters  produced  by  their  inter- 
nal policy,  by  throwing  it  on  the  ex- 
ternal events  which  they  themselves 
have  induced. 
Then  as  to  the  Irish  famine  of  1846, 


but  equal  privUeges,  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, parliamentary  reform,  burgh 
reform,  and  influence  at  Dublin  Castle, 
were  told,  were  required  to  set 


we 


everything  right,  and  render  Ireland 


it  is  rather  too  much,  after  the  lapse  of    as  peaceable  and  prosperous  as  any 


three  years,  to  go  on  ascribing  the 
general  distress  of  the  empire  to  a 
partial  failure  of  a  particular  crop, 
which,  after  all,  did  not  exceed  the 
loss  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  annual 
agricultural  produce  of  the  British 
Islands.  But  if  the  free-traders'  prin- 
ciples had  been  well  founded,  this 
fidlure  in  Ireland  should  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  blessini^to  their  party 
m  the  state,  because  it  tmmediaiefy  ef- 
fected that  transference  of  the  purchase 
of  a  part  of  the  national  food  from 
home  to  foreign  cultivators,  which  is 
the  very  thing  they  hold  out  as  such  an 
advantage,  and  Ukely  in  an  especial 
manner  to  enlarge  the  foreign  market 
for  our  manufactures.  It  induced  the 
imporUtion  of  £30,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  grain  in  three  months:  that, 
on  the  principles  of  the  free-traders, 
should  have  put  all  our  manufacturers 
in  activity,  and  placed  the  nation  in 
the  third  heaven.  Disguise  it  as  you 
will,  the  Irish  potato-rot  was  but  an 
anticipation,  somewhat  more  sudden 
than  they  expected,  of  the  free-trade 
roty  which  was  held  out  as  a  certain 
panacea  for  all  the  national  evils.  And 
now,  when  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency  have  not  proved  quite  so 
great  a  blessing  as  they  anticipated, 
the  free-traders  turn  round  and  lay 
it  all  on  the  substitution  of  foreign 
importation  for  domestic  production 
in  Ireland,  when  that  very  substitu- 
tion is  the  thing  they  have,  by  abolish- 
ing the  com  laws,  Uboured  to  effect 
over  the  whole  empire. 

Then  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
has  at  length  reached  the  present 
unparalleled  crisis  of  difficulty  and 
suffering,  the  conduct  of  the  Liberals 
has  been,  if  possible,  still  more  incoo- 


part  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
conduct  of  James  I.  and  Cromwell, 
in  planting  Saxon  and  Protestant 
colonies  in  Ulster,  was  in  an  essential 
manner  hdd  up  to  detestation, 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
social  and  religious  divisions  which 
had  ever  since  distracted  the  country. 
Well,  the  Liberals  have  given  all 
these  things  to  the  Irish.  For 
twenty  years,  the  island  has  been 
governed  entirely  on  these  prin- 
ciples. They  have  got  Catnolic 
emancipation,  a  reduction  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,  national  education, 
corporate  reform,  parliamentary  re- 
form, monster  meetings,  ceasetoBS 
agitation,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  objects 
for  which,  in  common  with  the  Liberal 

f>arty  in  Great  Britain,  they  haye  so 
ong  contended.  And  what  has  been 
the  result?  Is  it  that  pauperism  has 
dlsi^[>peared,  industry  flourished,  divi- 
sions died  away,  prosperity  become 
general?  So  far  from  it,  divisions 
never  have  been  so  bitter,  dissension 
never  so  general,  misery  so  grinding, 
suffering  so  universal,  since  the  Britisn 
standaras,  under  Uenry  U.,  seven 
centuries  ago,  first  approached  their 
shores.  A  rebellion  has  broken  out ; 
anarchy  and  agitation,  by  turning  the 
people  aside  from  industry,  have  termi- 
nated in  famhie ;  and  even  the  stream 
of  English  charity  seems  dried  up,  from 
the  immensity  of  the  suffering  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  the  ingratitude  ynth  which 
it  has  heretofore  been  reoeiyed.  And 
what  do  the  Liberals  now  do  ?  Why, 
they  put  it  all  down  to  tlie  score  of  the 
incurable  indolence  aod  heedleasnesi 
of  the  Celtic  race,  wUeh  nolhiDg  can 
eradicate,  and  oordiallj  npport  Sir 
R.  Ped*f  proposal  to  plaiit  EagUsh 
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colonies  in  Connanght,  exactly  similar 
to  CromwelTs  in  Ulster,  so  long  the 
object  of  Liberal  hatred  and  decUma- 
tion  I  They  tell  ns  now  that  the  na- 
tive Irish  are  irreclaimable  helots, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
and  incapable  of  improvement  till 
directed  by  Saxon  heads  and  support- 
ed by  the  produce  of  Saxon  hands. 
They  forget  that  it  is  these  very  helots 
whom  they  represented  as  such  im- 
maculate and  valuable  subjects,  the 
victims  of  Saxon  injustice  and  Ulster 


misrule.  They  forget  that  English  ca- 
pitalists and  farmers  would  long  since 
have  migrated  to  Ireland,  and  induced 
com  cultivation  in  its  western  and 
southern  provinces,  were  it  not  that 
Liberal  agitation  kept  the  people  in  a 
state  of  menacing  violence,  and  Libe- 
ral legislation  took  away  all  prospect 
of  remunerating  prices  for  their  grain 
produce.  And  thus  much  for  the 
Crowning  of  the  Column  of  Free 
Trade,  and  Crushing  of  the  Pedestal 
of  the  Nation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The  discussion  on  the  Canadian 
question,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has 
had  one  good  effect.  It  has  elicited 
from  Lord  Lyndhurst  a  most  powerful 
and  able  speech,  in  the  best  style  of 
that  great  judge  and  distinguished 
statesman's  oratory ;  and  it  has  caused 
Lord  Campbell  to  make  an  e^ibition 
of  spleen,  ill-humour,  and  bad  taste, 
which  his  wannest  friends  must  have 
beheld  with  regret,  and  which  was 
alone  wanting  to  show  the  cogent 
effect  which  Ix)rd  Lyndhurst's  speech 
had  made  on  the  house.  Of  the 
nature  of  Lord  Campbell's  attack  on 
that  Me  and  venerable  judf^e,  second 
to  none  who  ever  sat  m  West- 
minster Hall  for  judicial  power  and 
forensic  eloquence,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  observations  in  reply 
of  Lord  Stanley : — 

^  I  must  say  for  myself,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  for  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  not 
with  the  exception  of  noble  lords  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it,  that  they  listened  to 
that  able,  lucid,  and  powerfal  speech 
(Lord  Lyndhnrst's)  with  a  feeling  of 
anything  but  pain — a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion at  the  power  of  Utnguage,  the  undi- 
minished clearness  of  intellect — (cheers) 
— ^the  conciseness  and  force  with  which 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  grappled 
with  the  arguments  before  him,  and 
whichyWhile  on  the  one  hand  they  showed 
that  age  had  in  no  degree  impaired  the 
Tigonr  of  that  power,  on  the  other  added 
to  the  regret  at  the  announcement  he 
made  of  his  intention  so  seldom  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  house.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  I  should  have  thought  that  if  there 
were  one  feeling  it  was  impossible  for  any 
Bian  to  entertain  after  hearing  that 
^eeehy  it  would  be  a  feeling  in  any  way 
akin  to  that  which  led  the  noble  and 


learned  lord  to  have  introduced  his  answer 
to  that  speech  by  any  unworthy  tannts. 
(Loud  cheers.)  His  noble  and  learned 
friend's  high  position  and  great  experi- 
ence, his  high  character  and  eminent 
ability,  might  have  secured  him  in  the 
honoured  decline  of  his  course  from  any 
such  unworthy  tannts — (great  cheering) 
— as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  has  not 
thought  it  beneath  him  on  such  an  occa- 
sion to  address  to  such  a  man.  (Renewed 
cheering.)  If  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
listened  with  pain  to  the  able  statement 
of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  sure  am  I 
that  there  is  no  friend  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  must  not  have  listened 
with  deeper  pain  to  what  fell  from  him 
on  this  occasion.''—- JtiiMt,  20th  June 
1849. 

And  of  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
on  this  uncsdl^-for  and  unprovoked 
attack,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  passage  of  the 
Times  on  the  subject :-— "  This  debate 
has  also  recalled  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  triumphs  the  undiminished 
energy  and  vigorous  eloquence  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  That  it  supplied 
Lord  Campbell  with  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  series  of  remarks  in  the 
worst  possible  taste  on  that  aged  and 
distinguished  peer  is,  we  suspect,  a 
matter  on  which  neither  the  learned 
lord  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  will  be 
disposed  to  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion."—Ttm«,  22d  June  1849. 

What  Lord  Campbell  says  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is,  that  he  was  once  a  Li- 
beral and  he  has  now  become  a  Con- 
servative :  that  the  time  was  when  he 
would  have  supported  such  a  bill  as 
that  which  the  Canadian  parliament 
tendered  to  Lord  Elgin,  and  that  now 
he  opposes  it.    There  is  no  doubt  of 
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fhe  fiict :  experience  has  taught  him 
the  errors  of  his  early  ways ;  he  has 
not  stood  all  day  gazmg  at  the  east 
because  the  sun  rose  there  in  the 
morning — ^he  has  looked  around  him, 
and  seen  the  consequences  of  those 
delusive  visions  in  which,  in  common 
with  most  men  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, he  early  indulged.  In  doing 
so,  he  has  made  the  same  change 
as  Fitt  and  Chatham,  as  Burke 
and  Mackintosh,  as  Windham  and 
Brougham,  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey.  There  are  men  of  a 
different  stamp — men  whom  no  expe- 
rience can  teach,  and  no  facts  wean 
from  error — who  retain  in  advanced 
life  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
their  youth,  and  signalise  declining 
years  by  increased  personal  ambition 
and  augmented  party  spleen.  What- 
ever Ix>rd  Lyndhurst  maybe,  he  Is 
not  one  of  them.  He  has  not  won  his 
retiring  allowance  by  a  week^s  service 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  can 
look  back  on  a  life  actively  spent  in 
the  public  service,  and  enjoy  in  his 
declining  years  the  pleasing  reflection, 
Uiat  the  honours  and  fortune  he  has 
won  are  but  the  just  meed  of  a  nation's 
gratitnde,  for  important  public  services 
long  and  admirably  performed. 

The  Canadian  question,  itself,  on 
which  ministers  so  narrowly  esc2H[>ed 
shipwreck  in  the  House  of  Peers  (by 
a  majority  of  three)  appears  to  us 
to  lie  within  a  very  small  compass. 
Cordially  disapproving  as  we  do  of 
the  bill  for  indemnifying  the  rebels 
which  the  Canadian  ministry  intro- 
duced and  the  Canadian  parliament 


passed,  we  yet  cannot  see  that  any 
blame  attaches  to  Lord  Elgin  per- 
sonally for  giving  the  consent  of 
government  to  the  bill.  Be  the  bill 
good  or  bad,  just  or  unjust,  it  had 
passed  the  legislature  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, and  Loni  Elgin  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  withholding  his  con- 
sent, any  more  than  Queen  Victoria 
would  have  been  in  refiising  to  pass 
the  Navigation  Laws  Bill,  ^e  pass- 
ing of  disagreeable  and  often  unjust 
laws,  by  an  adverse  majority,  is  a  great 
evil,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  an  evU  in- 
herent in  popular  and  responsible 
government,  for  which  the  Canadian 
loyalists  equally  with  the  Canadian 
rebels  contended.  Let  our  noble 
brethren  in  Canada  reflect  on  this. 
The  Conservatives  of  England  have 
for  long  seen  a  series  of  measures 
pass  the  legislature,  which  they 
deem  destructive  to  the  best  interests 
of  their  country  ;  but  they  never 
talked  of  separating  from  their  Liberal 
fellow-citiaens  on  that  account,  or 
blamed  the  Queen  because  she  affixed 
the  royal  assent  to  their  bills.  They 
are  content  to  let  time  develop  the 
consequences  of  these  acts;  and  mean- 
while they  direct  all  their  efforts  to 
enlighten  their  countrymen  on  the 
subject,  and,  if  possible,  regain  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  legislature  for  their 
own  party.  The  Canadian  loyalists, 
second  to  none  in  the  British  empire 
in  courage,  energy,  and  pnblic  spirit, 
will  doubtless  sec,  when  the  heat  of 
the  contest  is  over,  that  it  is  by  such 
conduct  that  they  will  best  discharge 
their  duty  to  their  country. 


Pfimitd  hy  Wilikm  Blackwood  and  S<m,  Edmbmr^. 
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n  humorist— somctliinR  to  point  out 
where  praise  is  due,  and  somcthiug  to 
draw  the  limits  of  that  praise.  More- 
over, his  bioprapliy,  as  i>re9ented  to 
uj»  by  Mr  Taifourd,  chiims  some  no- 
tice ;  disclosing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the 
Faddest  tragedies,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  acts  of  heroism,  which  ever 
ntllioted  and  dignified  the  life  of  a  man 
of  letters.  Thl*  biography  is  also 
written  by  one  who  is  himself  distin- 
piished  in  the  literary  world,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lamb,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  those  lite- 
rary characters  by  whom  Lamb  had 
surrounded  himself,  and  who  are  hen* 
grouped  around  him.  Upon  the  wlmlo, 
therefore,  the  Lifv  and  Writhuia  of 
Elh^  though  a  subject  which  no  longer 
wears  the  gloss  of  novelty,  still  invites 
and  may  repay  attention. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  regn^t 
it  as  a  disadvantage  to  us,  on  tlu' 
jirrsent  n(*c^on,  that  we  never  en- 
joyed the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Lamb,  or  indeed  with  any  of 
thase  literarv  friends  amongst  whom 
he  lived.  \Ve  never  saw  this  bland 
humorist:  we  never  heanl  that  half- 
]irnvoking.  half-])Ieasing  stutter,  which 
awakened  anticipation  whilst  it  de- 
layed enjoyment,  and  added  zest  to 
the  witticism  which  it  threatened  to 
mar.  and  which  it  had  hehl  back.  f(»r 
a  moment,  only  to  project  with  the 
liappier  impetus.  \\  e  nrver  had  be- 
fore ns,  in  bodily  pre<ence,  that  slii'lit. 
black -coated  figure,  and  those  antique 
and  curionsly-gaitered  legs,  which,  we 
have  alsfk  lieon  assured,  contributed 
tlioir  i>art  to  the  irresistible  e fleet  of 
his  kindly  humour.  We  nover  even 
knew  those  who  had  seen  and  talked 
with  him.  Tw  us  he  is  a  pui-ely  his- 
tt»ric  figinv.  So,  tofi,  of  his  biographer 
— which  argues  ourselves  to  l»e  sadly 
unknown — we  have  no  f»ther  know- 
ledge than  what  mns  a)H>ut  bruited  in 
the  world ;  even  hi-«  displays  of  elo- 
r|uenc<'.  forensic  or  parliamentary,  wi 
Imve  never  had  an  oppfirt unity  (»f 
lH>aring;  wc  know  him  only  by  hi< 
writing"*,  and  t»y  that  title  we  havr 
fiflen  hcanl  liestowed  on  him.  tin- 
amiable  author  of  Am;  —  to  which 
nmiabilitv  we  refer,  fiecause  to  tin- 
wr  niu^t  attribute,  wi*  supp««s«".  a  lar^v 
pi  'ti'iuof  that  tixi  laudatory  iritid-ni 
wliirh.  in  tlii**t^  viilniin'-.  \w  Iti-tMW- 
Fii  lavi-ihlv  and  difliiselv.    Wecunn>>t. 


therefore,  bring  to  our  subject  any  of 
those  vivid  reminiscences,  anecdotes, 
or  details  which  personal  acquaintance 
supplies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  wo 
have  no  biaa  whatever  to  contend 
against,  whether  of  a  friendly  or  hos- 
tile description,  in  respect  of  any  of 
the  literary  characters  whom  we  may 
have  occa^on  to  speak  of.  Had  they 
all  lived  in  the  reign  of  good  ( jueen 
Anne,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
remote  from  our  personal  sympathies 
or  antipathies. 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of 
our  readers  that  when,  shortly  after 
the  decease  of  Charles  Lamb,  his 
k'tters  were  given  to  the  worhl  with 
some  biographical  notices,  there  wert'. 
circumstances  which  imposed  silenct* 
nn  certain  passages  of  his  life,  and 
which  obliged  the  editor  to  withhold 
a  certain  portion  of  the  letters.  That 
sister,  in  fact,  was  still  alive  whose 
lamentable  histon*  was  so  intimatelv 
blended  with  the  career  of  Lamb,  and 
an  allu.xion  to  her  unfortunate  tragedy 
wouhl  have  been  cruel  in  any  one,  and 
in  an  intimate  friend  ntterlj  impos- 
sible. Serjeant  Taifourd  had  no  other 
course  than  to  leave  the  gap  or  hiatus 
in  the  biography,  and  cover  it  u])  and 
conceal  it  as  well  ait  might  Ik*,  from 
thi'  eves  of  such  reailers  as  were  not 
better  informed  from  other  sources, 
rpon  the  decea.'se  of  that  sister,  there 
no  longer  existed  any  motive  for  this 
silence :  an«l,  indeed,  shortly  after 
this  event,  the  whole  narratiVe  was 
H'vealed  bv  a  writer  in  the  Jiritinh 

m 

(^uarUrfy  iUri^r,  who  had  himself 
waite<i  till  then  bcfun*  he  permitted 
himsrlf  to  disclose  it,  and  by  its  dis- 
closure do  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
ninrnl  character  of  I^mb.  Mr  Tal- 
fiturd  was.  therefore,  called  niH>n  to 
^••mplete  hi<  biographical  notic<>,  and 
aNo  the  publication  of  the  letters. 
This  he  did  in  the  two  volumes  en- 
titled Final MemorinU^  A.c. 

A«  a  separate  and  subsidiary  publi- 
ratiuu  Itecame  inevitable,  and  as  pro- 
balily  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  n»- 
(]  III  red  that  it  should  be  of  a  certain 
bulk  and  snbstance,  wc  Bappof>e  we 
niuxt  rather  commiserate  Mr  Tai- 
fourd than  cast  any  blame  npon  him 
t'lr  the  manifest  difllculty  he  has  hail 
to  fill  the«e  two  volumes  of  Finnl 
MemoridU,  i  )ne  of  them  would  have 
\w*»T\  snfHdent  for  all  that  be  had  t«* 
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commimicate,  or  that  it  was  wise  to 
add.  Many  of  the  letters  of  Lamb 
here  printed  are  snch  as  he  had  very 
properij  laid  aside,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, not  becanse  they  trenched  npon 
too  delicate  gronnd,  bnt  becanse  they 
were  whoUy  nninteresting.  He  had 
yery  correctly  said,  in  what,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  we  will  call  The  Life — 
*'I  have  thought  it  better  to  omit 
mnch  of  this  rerbal  criticism,  which, 
not  very  interesting  in  itself,  is  un- 
intelligible without  a  contemporary 
reference  to  the  poems  which  are  its 
subject." — (P.  12.)  Now  we  cannot, 
of  course,  undertake  to  say  that  the 
letters  given  us  here  are  precisely 
those  which  he  speaks  of  as  being 
wisely  rejected  on  the  former  occa- 
mon,  but  we  know  that  there  was  the 
same  good  reason  for  this  rejection, 
for  they  are  occupied  with  a  verbal 
criticism  utterly  uninteresting.  Surely 
what  neither  illustrates  a  man's  life, 
nor  adds  a  tittle  to  his  literary  repu- 
tation, ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
encumber  fcH"  ever,  as  with  a  dead 
weight,  the  collected  works  of  an 
author.  The  mischief  is,  that,  if  mate- 
rials of  this  kind  are  once  published, 
every  succeeding  editor  finds  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  reprint  them,  lest 
his  edition  should  be  thought  less 
perfect  than  others,  and  thus  there  is 
no  getting  rid  of  the  useless  and  bur- 
densome increment  It  is  otherwise 
with  another  portion  of  these  two 
volumes,  the  sketches  of  the  contem- 
poraries and  friends  of  Lamb,  which 
blr  Serjeant  Talfourd,  or  any  future 
editor,  can  either  retrench,  omit,  or 
enlarge,  at  his  option.  • 

In  the  next  edition  that  is  published 
of  the  works  of  Lamb,  we  hope  the 
editor  may  be  persuaded  altogether 
to  recast  his  materials.  The  bio- 
graphy should  be  kept  apart,  and  not 
interspersed  piecemeal  amongst  the 
letters.  This  is  an  arrangement,  the 
niO0t  provoking  and  hrritating  to  the 
reader  that  could  have  been  devised. 
Let  us  have  all  the  biography  at  once, 
and  then  sit  down  and  enjoy  the 
letters  of  Lamb.  Why  be  incessantly 
bandied  firom  the  one  to  the  other  V 
Few  of  the  letters  need  any  explana- 
tion ;  if  they  do,  the  briefest  note  at 
the  head  or  at  the  foot  would  be  sufii- 
cient.  Not  to  add,  that,  if  it  is  wished 
to  refer  to  any  event  in  the  biography, 


one  does  not  know  where  to  look  for 
it.  And,  apropos  of  this  matter  of 
reference,  it  may  be  just  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  present  volume  is  so 
divided  into  Parts^  and  the  parts  so 
paged,  that  any  reference  to  a  passage 
by  the  number  of  the  page  is  almost 
useless.  The  numbers  recommence 
some  half-dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  volume;  so  that  if  you  are 
referred  to  page  60,  you  may  find  five 
of  them — ^you  may  find  page  50  five 
times  over  before  you  oome  to  the 
right  one.  For  which  reason  we  shall 
dispense  ourselves,  in  respect  to  this 
volume,  with  our  usual  punctuality  of 
reference,  for  the  reference  must  be 
laboriously  minute,  and  even  then 
will  impose  a  troublescmie  search.  In 
the  mere  and  humble  task  of  editing, 
the  Serjeant  has  been  by  no  means 
fortunate. 

Lying  about  in  such  confusion  as 
the  fractions  of  the  biography  do  at 
present,  we  shall  perhaps  be  rendering 
a  slight  service  if  we  bring  together 
from  the  two  different  publications 
the  leading  events  of  the  life  of  Lamb. 

^^  Charies  Lamb,"  says  the  first 
publication,  *^  was  bom  on  the  18th 
February  1775,  in  Crown-office  Row, 
in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  spent 
the  first  seven  years  of  his  life."  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  was  presented  to 
the  school  of  Christ^s  Hospital,  and 
there  remained  till  his  ^eenth  year. 
His  sweetness  of  disposition  rendered 
him  a  general  favourite.  From  one 
of  his  schoolfellows  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  him: — "Lamb," 
says  Mr  Le  Grice,  "  was  an  amiable, 
gentle  boy,  veiy  sensiUe,  and  keenly 
observing,  indulged  by  his  school- 
fellows and  by  h£  master,  on  account 
of  his  infirmity  of  speech.  His  coun- 
tenance was  mild;  his  complexion 
clear  brown,  with  an  expression  which 
might  lead  you  to  think  that  he  was  of 
Jewish  descent.  His  eyes  were  not 
each  of  the  same  colour — one  was 
hazel,  the  other  had  specks  of  gray 
in  the  iris,  mingled  as  we  see  red 
spots  in  the  bloodstone.  His  step  was 
plantigrade^  (Mr  Le  Grioc  must  be  a 
zoologist — Lamb  would  have  smiled 
to  hear  himself  so  scientifically  de- 
scribed,) which  made  his  walk  slow 
and  peculiar,  adding  to  the  staid  ap- 
pearance of  his  figure.  I  never  heard 
his    flame   mentioned   without    the 
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addition  of  Charles,  althongfa,  as  there 
was  no  other  boy  of  the  name  of 
Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary ; 
bnt  there  was  an  implied  kindness  in 
it,  and  it  was  a  proof  that  his  sentlo 
manner  excited  that  kindness/*  Mr 
Le  Grice  adds  that,  in  the  sketch  Lamb 
gave  in  his  Recollections  of  ChrisCs 
Hospital,  he  drew  a  faithfnl  portrait  of 
himself.  "  AVhile  others  were  all  fire 
and  play,  he  stole  along  with  all  the 
self*  concentration  of  a  yonng  monk/' 
He  had,  in  fact,  only  passed  from 
cloister  to  cloister,  and,  dnring  the 
holidays^  it  was  in  the  Temple  that  he 
found  his  home  and  his  only  place  of 
recreation.  This  cloistoring-in  of  his 
mind  was  the  early  and  constant 
pecnliarity  of  his  life.  He  wonld  have 
made  an  excellent  monk ;  in  those 
good  old  times,  be  it  nndcr8too<l,  when 
it  was  thought  no  great  scandal  if 
tliorc  was  a  well-supplied  cellarage 
undcmoath  the  cloister. 

After  quitting  Christ*8  Hospital,  ho 
was  employed  for  some  time  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  but  on  the  r)th  April 
171>2  obtained  that  appointment  in  the 
accountant's  office  in  the  East  India 
Company  which  was  his  stay  and 
.support,'  in  more  senses  than  one, 
through  life. 

A  little  anecdote  is  here  introduce<l, 
which  strikes  us  as  very  characteristic. 
It  reveals  the  humorist,  ready  to 
appreciate  and  promote  a  jest  oven  at 
hi^  own  expense,  and  at  tlie  easy 
sacrifice  of  his  oi^ti  dignity  or  self- 
respect  :  but  it  reveafi  something 
nioi-e  and  sadder ;  it  seems  to  betray  a 
broken,  melancholy  spirit,  that  was'no 
longer  disposed  to  contend  for  its  claim 
to  i-espect  from  others.  '*  In  the  first 
year  of  his  clerkship,"  says  Mr  Ia^ 
ilrice,  "Lamb  spent  the  evening  of 
the  5th  November  with  some  of  his 
former  schoolfellows,  who,  being 
amused  with  the  particulariy  large  and 
flapping  brim  of  his  round  hat,  pinned 
it  up  on  the  sides  in  the  form  of  a 
cockt'd  hat.  Lamb  made  no  alteration 
in  it,  but  walked  home  in  his  usual 
sauntering  gait  towards  the  Temple. 
As  he  was  going  down  Lndgato  Hill, 
some  gay  young  men,  who  seemed 
not  to  have  passed  the  London  Tavern 
without  resting,  exclaimed,  *  The 
v«»ritable  Guy!— no  man  of  straw:* 
and  with  this  exclamation  they  took 
him  up,  making  a  chair  with  tbeir 


arms,  carried  him,  seated  him  on  a 
post  in  St  FanVs  Churchyard,  and 
there  left  him.  This  story  Lamb  told 
so  seriously,  that  the  truth  of  it  was 
never  doubted.  He  wore  his  three* 
cornered  hat  many  evenings,  and  re- 
tained the  name  of  Gny  ever  after. 
Like  X^m,  he  quietly  sympathised  in 
the  fun,'  and  seemed  to  say  ^  that  was 
the  humour  of  it.*  *'  Some  one  may 
suggest  that  probably  Lamb  was  him- 
self in  the  same  condition,  on  this  5th 
of  November,  as  the  yonng  men  "  who 
had  not  passed  the  London  Tavern 
without  resting,"  and  that  therefore  all 
peculiar  significance  of  the  anecdote, 
as  it  bears  upon  his  character  and  dis- 
position, is  entirely  lost.  But  Lamb 
relates  the  story  himself,  and  after- 
wards, and  when  there  is  no]  question 
of  sobriety,  quietly  acquiesces  and 
participates  in  the  absurd  joke  played 
upon  himself. 

At  this  time  his  most  constant  com- 
panion was  one  Jem  White,  who  wrote 
some  imaginary  "  Letters  of  John 
FalstafT."  These  letters  Lamb  went 
about  all  his  life  praising,  and  causing 
others  to  praise,  but  seems  never  to 
have  found  any  one  to  share  his 
admiration.  As  even  Mr  Tnlfourd 
has  not  a  good  word  to  throw  away 
upon  the  literarj-  merits  of  Jem  White, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Lamb's 
friendship  had  in  this  instance  quite 
overruled  his  critical  judgment. 

r>nt  the  associate  and  friend  who 
really  exercised  a  permanent  and 
formative  infin<*nce  upon  his  mind, 
was  a  man  of  a  very  difibrent  stamp 
—Samuel  Tavlor  Coleridge.  They 
had  l)een  sciioolfellows  at  Christ*s 
Hospital,  and,  though  no  particular 
intimacy  existed  at  that  time,  the 
circumstance  formed  a  fonndation  for 
a  future  friendship.  "While  Cole- 
ridge/* writes  Mr  talfonrd,  "  remain- 
ed  at  the  nnivereity,  they  met  occa- 
sionally on  his  visits  to  London ;  and 
when  he  quitted  it  and  came  to  town, 
fhll  of  mantling  hopes  and  glorions 
schemes.  Lamb  became  his  admiring 
disciple.  The  scene  of  these  happy 
meetings  was  a  little  pnblic-house, 
called  the  Salutatiom  and  Co/,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smithlleld,  where 
they  used  to  sup,  and  renain  long 
after  they  had  '  beard  the  dilmes  at 
midnight.*  ** 

Thc«e  snppera  at  the  Salutation  and 
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Cat,  in  Smithfield,  seem  to  cany  back 
the  imagination  far  beyond  the  period 
here  alladed  to ;  they  seem  to  trans- 
port ns  to  the  times  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, or  to  take  us  across  the  water 
into  Germany,  where  poetry  and 
philosophy  may  still  occasionally  find 
refuge  in  the  beer-shop.  They  were 
always  remembered  by  Lamb  as  the 
brightest  spots  of  his  life.  ^^  I  think 
I  hear  yon  again,^'  he  says,  writing  to 
Coleridge.  ^^  I  imagine  to  myself  the 
little  smoky  room  at  the  Salutation 
and  Cat,  where  we  sat  together  through 
the  winter  nights,  beguiling  the  cares 
of  life  with  poetry."  And  in  another 
place  he  alludes  to  ^^  those  old  suppers 
at  our  old  inn — when  life  was  fresh 
and  topics  exhaustless — and  you  first 
kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet 
the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and 
kindliness."  It  was  in  these  inter- 
views that  the  project  was  started,  we 
believe,  of  publishing  a  volume  of 
poems,  the  joint  production  of  the  two 
friends. 

But  this  pleasing  project,  and  all 
the  poetry  of  life,  was  for  a  time  to 
give  place,  in  the  history  of  Lamb,  to 
a  domestic  tragedy  of  the  most  afflict- 
ing nature.  It  is  here  that  the  Final 
Memorials  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
biography.  It  was  on  the  22d 
September  1796,  that  the  terrible 
event  took  place  which  cast  so  per- 
petual a  shade,  and  reflected  also  so 
constant  an  honour,  on  the  life  of 
Lamb.  He  was  living  at  this  time 
with  his  father,  mother,  and  sister, 
in  lodgings  in  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holbom.  After  being  engaged  in  his 
taskwork  at  the  India  House,  he 
returned  in  the  evening  to  amuse  his 
lather  by  playing  cribbage.  The  old 
man  bad  sunk  into  dotage  and  the 
miserable  selfishness  that  so  often 
attends  on  old  age.  If  his  son  wished 
to  discontinue  for  a  time  the  game  at 
cribbage,  and  turn  to  some  other 
avocation,  or  the  writing  of  a  letter, 
be  would  pettishly  exclaim, — **If  you 
don't  play  cribbage,  I  don't  see  the  use 
of  your  coming  home  at  all."  The 
mother  also  was  an  invalid,  and  Miss 
Lamb,  we  are  told,  was  worn  down 
to  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  misery, 
by  attention  to  needlework  by  day, 
aiid  to  her  mother  by  night,  until  the 
insanity  which  had  been  manifested 
moreibaa  once  broke  out  into  frenzy. 


^^  It  appeared,"  says  the  account  ex- 
ti'acted  from  the  Timea^  (an  account 
of  the  inqnest,  in  whidi  the  names  of 
the  parties  are  suppressed,)  ^^  that 
while  the  family  were  preparing  for 
dinner,  the  young  lady  seized  a  case- 
knife  lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a 
menacing  manner  pursued  a  little  girl, 
her  apprentice,  round  the  room.  On 
the  calls  of  her  infirm  mother  to  for- 
bear, she  renounced  her  first  object, 
and  with  loud  shrieks  approached  her 
parent.  The  child  by  her  cries  quickly 
brought  up  the  landlord  of  the  bouse, 
but  too  late.  The  dreadful  scene  pre- 
sented to  him  the  mother  lifeless, 
pierced  to  the  heart,  on  a  chair,  her 
daughter  yet  wildly  standing  over  her 
with  the  fatal  knife,  and  the  old  man, 
her  father,  weeping  by  her  side,  him- 
self bleeding  at  the  forehead  from  the 
effects  of  a  severe  blow  he  received 
from  one  of  the  forks  she  had  been 
madly  hurling  about  the  room." 

The  following  is  the  letter  which 
Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge  shortly  after 
the  event.  From  this  it  appears  that 
it  was  he,  and  not  the  landlord,  who 
took  the  knife  from  the  hand  of  the 
lunatic. 

"  My  Dearest  Friend, — White, 
or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public 
papcre,  by  this  time  may  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  terrible  calamities 
that  have  fallen  on  our  family.  I 
will  only  give  yon  the  outlines.  My 
poor,  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her 
own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  only 
time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out 
of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a 
madhouse,  from  whence  I  fear  she 
must  be  removed  to  an  hospital.  God 
has  preserved  to  me  my  senses.  I 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have 
my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound. 
My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  I  am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and 
my  aunt.  Mr  Norris  of  the  Blue- coat 
School  has  been  very  kind  to  us,  and 
we  have  no  other  friend ;  but,  thank 
God,  I  am  very  calm  and  composed,, 
and  able  to  do  the  best  that  remains  to 
do.  Write  as  religious  a  letter  as 
possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is 
gone  and  done  with.  With  me  *  the 
former  things  are  passed  away,'  and  I 
have  something  more  to  do  than  to  feel. 

"  God  Almighty  have  us  all  in  his 
keeping! — C.  Lamb. 
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*'  MoBtion  nothing  of  poetry;  I  have 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  past  vani- 
ties of  that  kind.  Do  as  yon  please ; 
bnt  if  yon  publish,  publish  mine  (I 
give  free  leave)  without  name  or 
initial,  and  never  send  me  a  book,  I 
charge  you. 

"  Your  own  judgment  will  convince 
you  not  to  take  any  notice  of  this  yet 
to  your  dear  wife.  You  look  after 
your  family — ^I  have  my  reason  and 
strength  left  to  take  care  of  mine.  I 
charge  you,  don't  think  of  coming  to 
see  me — write.  I  will  not  see  you  if 
you  come.  God  Almighty  love  you, 
and  all  of  us." — C.  Lamb." 

Miss  Lamb  was  of  course  placed  in 
an  asylum,  where,  however,  she  was 
in  a  short  time  restored  to  reason. 
And  now  occurred  the  act  of  life- long 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  brother. 
As  soon  as  she  was  recovered,  he 
petitioned  the  authorities  to  resign 
her  to  his  care ;  he  pledged  himself  to 
be  her  guardian,  her  provider,  her 
keeper^  for  all  her  days  to  come.  He 
was  at  that  time  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  young  lady,  with  what  hopes,  or 
with  what  degree  of  ardour,  we  are 
not  informed.  But  marriage  with 
her,  or  with  any  other,  was  now  to 
be  enth^ly  renounced.  He  devoted 
his  life,  and  all  his  love,  to  his  un- 
happy sister,  and  to  the  last  he  ftd- 
filled  the  obligation  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  without  a  murmur,  and  with- 
out the  least  diminution  of  affection 
towards  the  object  of  it. 

We  have  called  it  an  act  of  heroism ; 
we  applaud  it,  and  rejoice  that  it 
stands  upon  record  a  complete  and 
accomplished  act.  There  it  stands, 
not  only  to  relieve  the  character  of 
Lamb  from  such  littleness  as  it  may 
have  contracted  from  certain  habits  of 
intemperance,  (of  which  perhaps  more 
has  been  said  than  was  necessary;) 
but  it  renuuns  there  as  an  endnrkg 
memorial,  prompting,  to  all  time,  to 
the  like  acts  of  self-denying  kindness, 
and  unshaken  generosity  of  purpose. 
But,  admiring  the  act  as  we  do,  we 
must  still  be  permitted  to  obsm'e, 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  impru- 
dence in  it  which  fully  justified  other 
members  of  the  family  in  their  endea- 
vours to  dissuade  Lamb  from  his  reso- 
lution, and  which  would  have  justified 


the  authorities  (whoever  they  wen 
and  about  this  matter  there  seems  a 
singular  obscurity,  and  a  suspicion  is 
created  that  even  in  proceedings  of 
this  nature  much  is  done  carelessly, 
informally,  uncertainly^  in  refusing  to 
accede  to  his  request.  Miss  Lamb 
had  several  relapses  into  temporary 
derangement;  and,  although  she  never 
committed,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
any  acts  of  violence,  this  calmness  of 
behaviour,  in  her  seasons  of  mental 
aberration,  could  not  have  been  cal- 
culated on.  We  confess  we  should 
have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  advising  the  generous  but  perilous 
course  which  was  adopted  with  so 
fortunate  a  result. 

How  sad  and  fearful  a  charge 
Lamb  had  entailed  upon  hunself,  let 
the  following  extract  suffice  to  show. 
The  subject  is  too  painful  to  be  longer 
dwelt  upon  than  is  necessary.  *^  The 
constant  impcndency  of  this  great 
sorrow  saddened  to  ^  the  Lambs*  even 
their  holidays,  as  the  journey  which 
they  both  regarded  as  the  relief  and 
charm  of  the  year  was  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  seizure;  and,  when  they 
ventured  to  take  tit,  a  gtrait-waistcoat, 
carefulfy  packed  up  by  Miss  Lamb  her- 
self, was  their  constant  companion. 
Sad  experience  at  last  induced  the 
abandonment  of  the  annual  excur- 
sion, and  Lamb  was  contented  with 
walks  in  and  near  London  during  the 
interval  of  labour.  Miss  Lamb  expe- 
rienced, and  full  well  understood,  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  the  attack,  in 
restlessness,  low  fever,  and  the  inabi- 
lity to  sleep ;  and,  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible, prejMired  her  brother  for  the 
duty  he  must  soon  perform ;  and  thus, 
unless  he  could  stave  off  the  terrible 
separation  till  Sunday,  obliged  him  to 
ask  leave  of  absence  firom  &t  office  as 
if  for  a  day's  pleasure — a  bitter 
mockery  1  On  one  occasion  Mr 
Charles  Uoyd  met  them  slowly 
pacing  together  a  little  footpath  in 
Haxton  Fields,  both  weeping  bitterly, 
and  found,  on  joining  Mem,  that  they 
were  taking  their  solemn  way  to  Hie 
accustomed  asylum  t  ""^ 

It  seems  that  a  tendency  to  lunacy 
was  hereditary  in  the  family,  and 
Charles  Lamb  himself  had  been  for  a 
sdiort  period  dei»ived  of  his  reason. 


*  Final  Memoriah,  voL  ii.,  p.  212. 
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On  this  sabject  Mi*  Talfonrd  makes 
the  following  excellent  remark: — 
*'*'  The  wonder  is,  that,  amidst  all  the 
difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and  the  ex- 
citements of  his  succeeding  forty 
years,  the  malady  never  recurred. 
Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  this  remark- 
able exemption — an  exemption  the 
more  remarkable  when  his  afflictions 
are  considered  in  association  with  one 
single  frailty — wUl  be  found  in  the 
sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  by  a  terrible  exi- 
gency, and  by  his  generous  answer  to 
that  daim ;  $o  that  a  life  ofself'Sacri- 
Jice  was  rewarded  by  the  preservation 
ofwndouded  reason.^^ 

We  wiU  not  weaken  so  admirable  a 
remark  by  repeating  it  in  a  worse 
phraseology  of  our  own.  We  wish 
the  Serjeant  always  wrote  in  the 
same  clear,  forcible,  and  unaffected 
manner.  With  respect  to  this  seizure 
which  Lamb,  in  an  early  part  of  his 
life,  had  experienced,  there  is  a  refe- 
rence in  one  of  his  letters  too  cu- 
rious to  pass  unnoticed.  Writing  to 
Coleridge,  he  says — ^^  At  some  future 
time  I  will  amuse  you  with  an  ac- 
count, as  full  as  my  memory  will  per- 
mit, of  the  strange  turns  my  frenzy 
took.  I  look  back  upon  it  at  times 
with  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy,  for, 
while  it  lasted,  I  had  many,  many  hours 
of  pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Cole- 
ridge, of  having  tasted  all  the  gran- 
deur and  wildness  of  fancy  till  you 
have  gone  mad  1  All  now  seems  to 
me  vapid,  or  comparatively  so." 

Th9  residue  of  Lamb's  life  is  un- 
^ventfuL  The  publication  of  a  book 
— a  joomey  into  Cumberland — his 
final  liberation  from  office,  are  the 
chief  incidents.  These  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  arrange  in  chronological 
order:  they  can  be  alluded  to  as  occa- 
sion requires.  But  we  will  pursue  a 
little  further  our  notice  of  Mr  Tal- 
fourd's  biographical  labours*  that  we 
may  dear  our  way  as  we  proceed. 

We  have  seen  that  Lamb,  in  the 
first  agony  of  his  grief,  rudely  threw 
aside  his  poetry,  and  his  scheme  of 
pnblishhig  conjointly  with  Coleridge. 
Poetry  and  schemes  of  publication 
are  not,  however,  so  easily  dismissed. 
As  his  mind  subsided  into  a  caUner 
alata,  they  were  naturally  resumed. 
The  lilenrj  partnership  was  ex- 
tendedv  and  Lfeyd  was  admittfri  to 


associate  his  labours  in  the  forthcom* 
ing  volume.  "  At  lengtJb,"  says  Mr 
Talfourd,  "  the  small  volume  con- 
taining the  poems  of  Coleridge,  Lloyd, 
and  Lamb,  was  published  by  Mr 
Cottle  at  Bristol.  It  excited  little 
attention."  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this,  if  the  lucubrations  of  Mr  Lloyd 
had  any  conspicuous  place  in  the  vo- 
lume. How  the  other  two  poets — how 
Coleridge  especi^y,  could  have  con- 
sented to  this  literary  partnership,  with 
so  singularly  inept  and  absurd  a  writer, 
would  be  past  explaining,  if  it  were 
not  for  some  hint  that  we  receive  that 
Charles  Lloyd  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
banker,  and  might,  therefore,  be  the 
fittest  person  to  transact  that  part  of 
the  business  which  occurs  between  the 
author  and  the  publisher.  Here  we 
have  a  striking  instance  of  Mr  Tal- 
fourd's  misplaced  amiability  of  criti- 
cism. "  Lloyd,"  he  says,  "  wrote 
pleasing  verses,  and  with  great  facility 
—a  facility  fatal  to  excellence;  but 
his  mind  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
t/ie  fin/e  power  of  anafysis  which  dis' 
tinguishes  his  ^  lAmdon^  and  other  of 
his  later  compositions.  In  this  power 
of  discriminating  and  distinguishing — 
carried  to  a  pitch  almost  of  pain- 
fulness —  Lloyd  has  scarcely  been 
equalled ;  and  his  poems,  though  rug- 
ged in  point  of  versification,  will  be 
found,  by  those  who  will  read  them 
with  the  calm  attention  they  require, 
replete  with  critical  and  moral  sugges- 
tions of  the  highest  value."  Very 
grateful  to  Mr  Serjeant  Talfourd  will 
any  reader  feel  who  shall  be  induced, 
by  his  recommendation,  to  peruse,  or 
attempt  to  peruse,  Mr  Lloyd's  poem 
of  "  Ix>ndon  I"  We  were.  "  Fine 
power  of  analysis  1"  Why,  it  is  one 
stream  of  mud— of  theologic  mud. 
^^  Rugged  in  point  of  versification  1" 
There  is  no  trace  of  verse,  and  the 
style  is  an  outlandish  garb,  such  as 
no  man  has  ever  seen  elsewhere, 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  Poor  Lloyd 
was  a  lunatic  patient !— on  him  no  one 
would  be  severe  \  bat  why  should  an 
intelligent  Serjeant,  unless  prompted 
by  a  «y  malice  against  all  mankmd, 
persuade  us  to  read  his  execraUe 
stuff?  The  following  is  a  fair  sped- 
men  of  the  drug,  and  is,  indeed,  taken 
as  the  book  opened.  We  add  the  two 
last  lines  of  the  precedilig  stanza,  to 
give  all  poisiUe  odp  to  the  eludda- 
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tion  of  the  one  we  qaotc.    The  italics 
are  all  Mr  Lloyd's : — 

*'  If  yon  affinn  groce  irreti$liUe, 
Yoa  miut  deny  all  liberty  of  will. 

142. 

*'  But  you  reply,  grmce  iiresiitible 

Our  creed  Munita  not.    I  am  lonT  for't. 

Enough,  or  not  enourh,  to  bind  the  free  will, 
Graee  muat  be.     Not  enough  ?     The  dote 
Calls  short. 

Thii  is  of  cuute  the  prime  con^Uon  still 
That  it  be  operatttt.     Yet  divines  exhort 

Us  to  deem  grace  $ole  $ouroe  of  all  salvation, 

And  if  we^re  damned,  blame  but  its  appHctt- 

Bat  divinity  of  this  kind,  it  may  be 
said,  though  well  calculated  to  display 
*'  the  power  of  discriminating  and  dis- 
tinguishing, carried  to  a  pitch  almost 
of  painfnluess,**  is  not  exactly  favour- 
able to  flowing  verse.  Hero  is  a  spe- 
cimen where  a  lady  is  the  subject, 
and  the  verse  should  be  smooth  then, 
if  ever. 

**  I  well  remember  her  jears,  five-and-twenty, 
(Ah  !  now  mr  muse  is  got  into  a  gallop, ) 

Loncer  perhaps !    But  time  sufficient,  plenty 
Of  treasured  offices  of  love  to  call  up. 

She  was  then,  as  I  recollect,  quite  dainty. 
And  delicate,  and  seemed  a  fair  envelope 

Of  virgin  sweetness  and  angelic  goodness  ; 

That  fate  should  treat  her  with  such  reckless 
rudeneu  !  ** 

The  poor  man  seems  to  have  bad 
not  the  least  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  language,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish between  the  ludicrous  and  the 
pathetic.  He  most  have  read  *'  IIu- 
dibras "  with  tears,  not  of  laughter, 
in  his  eyes,  and  hence  drawn  his 
notion  of  tenderness  of  diction  as  well 
as  harmony  of  verse.  The  most  sur- 
prising thing  about  Uoyd  is,  that 
such  a  man  should  have  chosen  for 
his  literary  task  to  translate — Alfleri ! 
And  although  he  has  performed  the 
task  very  far  from  well,  he  has  accom- 
plished it  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  origi- 
nal compositions. 

After  this  specimen  of  Mr  Talfonrd^s 
laudatory  criticism,  we  need  not  be 
astonished  at  any  amount  of  eulogy 
he  bestows  on  such  names  as  Hazlitt 
and  others,  which  really  have  a  cer- 
tain claim  on  the  respect  of  ali  men. 
And  yet,  even  after  this,  we  felt 
ffome  slight  surprise  at  hearing  Mr 
Talfourd  speak  of  '^  the  splendid  repu- 
tation "  of  Mr  Harrison  Ainawoith ! 


WouldMr  Talfourd  Aare  such  a  reputa* 
tion,  if  it  were  offered  him?  Would  he 
not  rather  have  remained  in  complete 
obscurity  than  be  distinguished  by  such 
^^splendours'*  as  the  antborship  of 
Jack  Sheppard  would  have  invested 
him  with  ?  Why  should  he  throw  about 
this  indiscriminate  praise,  and  make 
his  good  word  of  no  possible  value  ? 
Splendid  reputation !  Can  trash  bo 
anything  but  trash,  because  a  multi- 
tude of  the  idle  and  the  ignorant, 
whom  it  exactly  suits,  read  and  ad- 
mire V  By-and-by  they  grow  ashamed 
of  their  idol,  when  they  And  they  have 
him  all  to  themselves,  and  that  sens- 
ible people  are  smiling  at  their  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  then  discard  him  for 
some  new,  untried,  and  unconvicted 
favourite.  Such  is  the  natural  history 
of  these  splendid  reputations. 

The  second  volimie  of  the  *^  Final 
Memorials"  is  in  great  part  occu- 
pied with  sketches  of  the  literary 
friends  and  companions  of  Lamb. 
These  Mr  Talfourd  introduces  by  a 
somewhat  bold  parallel  between  tho 
banquets  at  the  lordly  halls  of  Holland 
House  and  the  suppers  in  the  dark  and 
elevated  chambers  in  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, whither  Lamb  had  removed. 
We  are  by  no  means  scandalised  at 
such  a  comparison.  Wit  may  flow, 
and  wisdom  too,  as  freely  in  the  gar- 
ret as  in  the  saloon.  To  eat  off  plate, 
to  be  served  assiduously  by  liveried 
attendants,  may  not  give  any  more 
real  zest  to  colloquial  pleasure,  to 
good  hearty  talking,  than  to  attack 
without  ceremony  *^  the  cold  b^f 
flanked  with  heaps  of  smoking  pota- 
toes, which  Becky  has  just  fironghl 
iu.*'  Nor  do  we  know  that  claret  ia 
the  flagon  of  beautifully  cat  glass, 
may  be  a  more  potent  inspiration  of 
wit  than  ^^  the  foaming  pots  of  porter 
from  the  best  Up  in  Fleet  Street.'* 
We  are  not  at  all  astonished  that  suck 
a  parallel  should  be  drawn ;  what  sur- 
prises us  is,  that,  being  in  the  humour 
to  draw  such  comparisons,  the  Ser- 
f;eant  could  find  only  ont  place  in  all 
I^ndon  which  could  bo  brought  into 
this  species  of  contrast,  and  of  rivalry, 
with  Holland  House.  ^'  Two  circles. 
of  rare  social  enjoyment*  dilforing  as 
widely  as  possible  in  all  external  cir- 
cumstances— Imi  each  mtperior  m  iU 
kind  to  alioihersy  were  at  the  same  time 
generously  opened  to  men  of  letters.^ 
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We,  whohavebeen  admitted  toneither, 
have  perhaps  no  right  to  an  opinion  ; 
but,  judging  by  the  bill  of  fare  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  Bhrewdlj  snspect 
there  were  very  many  circles  where 
we  shoold  have  preferred  the  intellec- 
taal  repast  to  that  set  ont  in  Inner 
Temple  Lane.  We  donbt  not  tlie 
Serjeant  himself  has  assembled  roand 
his  own  table  a  society  that  we  shonid 
greatly  more  have  coveted  the  plea- 
sure of  joining.  We  have  the  name 
of  Godwin,  it  is  true,  but  Godwin 
never  opened  his  mouth ; — played  whist 
all  the  evening.  Had  he  not  written 
his  book  ?  why  shonid  he  talk  ?  We 
have  Hazlitt, — but  by  all  accounts  he 
was  rarely  in  a  tolerable  humour, 
perpetually  raving,  with  admirable 
consistency,  in  praise  of  republics  and 
Buonaparte.  Coleridge  was  too  rarely 
a  visitor  to  be  counted  in  the  list;  and 
certain  we  are  that  we  should  have  no 
delight  in  hearing  Charles  Lloyd 
*'  reason  of  fate,  free-will,  foreknow- 
ledge absolute,"  to  Leigh  Hunt. 
Some  actors  are  named,  of  whose 
conversational  powers  we  know  no- 
thing, and  presume  nothing  Yexy  ex- 
traordinary. Lamb's  "  burly  jovial 
brother,  the  Ajax  Telamon  of  clerks," 
and  a  Captain  Bnmey,  of  whom  we 
are  elsewhere  told  that  he  liked 
Shakspeare  *^  because  he  was  so 
much  of  a  gentleman,"  promise  little 
on  the  score  of  intellectual  conversa- 
tion ;  neither  should  we  be  particu- 
lariy  anxious  to  sit  opposite  a  certain 
M.  B.,  of  whom  Lamb  said,  "  M.,  if 
dirt  were  trumps,  what  hands  you 
would  hold  I " 

After  this  singular  parallel,  we  are 
shown  round  a  galleiy  of  portraits. 
First  we  have  George  Dyer,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  the  counterpart  of  our  old 
friend  Dominie  Sampson.  But,  in- 
deed, we  bold  George  Dyer  to  be  a 
sort  of  m3rth,  a  fabulous  person,  the 
creation  of  Charles  Lamb*s  imagina- 
tion, and  imposed  as  a  reality  on  bis 
friends.  Such  an  absurdity  as  he  is 
here  represented  to  be  could  not  have 
been  bred,  could  not  have  existed,  in 
these  times,  and  in  London.  If  we 
are  to  credit  the  stories  told  of  him, 
his  walking  in  broad  day  into  the 
canal  at  Islington  was  one  of  the 
wisest  things  he  did,  or  could  possibly 
have  done.  Lamb  tells  him,  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  that  the  ^^Wa- 


verley  Novels"  are  the  works  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  just  returned  from 
the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  Vienna ! 
Off  he  runs,  nor  stops  till  he  reaches 
Maida  Hill,  where  he  deposits  his 
news  in  the  ears  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who, 
^*  as  a  public  man,"  ho  thinks  ought 
to  be  possessed  of  the  great  fact.  At 
another  time  Lamb  gravely  inquires 
of  him,  **  "VVTiether  it  was  true,  as  was 
commonly  reported,  that  he  was  to  be 
made  a  lord  ?"  "  Oh  dear,  no !  Mr 
Lamb,"  he  responds  with  gi*eat  ear- 
nestness, ^^  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing :  it  is  not  true,  I  assure  you." 
"  I  thought  not,"  -replies  the  wit, 
"  and  I  contradict  it  wherever  I  go ; 
but  the  government  will  not  ask  your 
consent — they  may  raise  you  to  the 
peerage  without  your  even  knowing 
it."  "I  hope  not,  Mr  Lamb  ;  indeed, 
indeed,  I  hope  not ;  it  would  not  suit 
me  at  all,"  repeats  our  modern  Do- 
minie, and  goes  away  musing  on  the 
possibility  of  strange  honours  descend- 
ing, whether  he  will  or  not,  upon  his 
brow.  It  goes  to  our  heart  to  disturb 
a  good  story,  but  such  a  man  as  the 
George  Dyer  here  represented  never 
could  have  existed. 

We  have  rather  a  long  account  of 
Godwin,  with  some  remarks  not  very 
satisfactory  upon  his  intellectual  char- 
acter. That  Mr  Godwin  was  taciturn, 
that  he  conversed,  when  he  did  talk, 
upon  trivial  subjects,  and  in  a  small 
precise  manner,  and  that  he  was  espe- 
cially fond  of  sleeping  after  dinner — 
all  this  we  can  easily  understand.  Mr 
Godwin's  mental  activity  was  absorbed 
in  his  authorship,  and  he  was  a  very 
voluminous  author.  But  we  cannot 
so  easily  understand  Mr  Talfourd's 
explanations,  nor  why  these  habita 
should  have  any  peculiar  connexion 
with  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
author  of  Cahh  Williams^  and  a  host 
of  novels,  as  well  as  of  the  Political 
Justice,  of  the  Life  of  Chaucer,  and  the 
History  of  the  Commonwealth.  Such 
habits  are  rather  the  result  of  a  man's 
temperament,  and  the  manner  of  life 
which  circumstances  have  thrown  him 
into,  than  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
Profound  metaphysicians  have  been 
very  vivacious  talkers,  and  light  and 
humorous  writers  very  taciturn  men. 
Mr  Talfourd  finds  that  Godwin  had 
no  imagination,  was  all  abstract 
reason,  and   thus   accounts  for   his 
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having  no  desire  to  address  his  fellow- 
men  but  through  the  press.  The  pas- 
sage is  too  long  to  quote,  and  would 
be  very  tedious.  We  must  leave  him 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  own  theory 
of  the  matter. 

It  was  new  to  us,  and  may  be  to 
our  readers,  to  hear  that  Grodwin 
supported  himself  "by  a  shop  in 
Skinner  Street,  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  'Mr  J.  Grodwin  &  Co.,' 
the  prettiest  and  wisest  books  for 
<;hildren  issued,  which  old-fashioned 
parents  presented  to  their  children, 
without  suspecting  that  the  graceful 
lessons  of  piety  and  goodness  which 
charmed  away  the  selfishness  of 
infancy,  were  published,  and  some- 
times revised,  and  now  and  then 
written,  by  a  philosopher  whom  they 
would  scarcely  venture  to  name ! " 
We  admire  the  good  sense  which 
induced  him  to  adhere  to  so  humble 
an  occupation,  if  ho  found  it  needful 
for  his  support.  But  what  follows  is 
not  quite  so  admirable.  He  was  a 
great  borrower ;  or,  in  the  phrase  of 
Mr  Talfourd,  "  he  met  the  exigencies 
of  business  with  the  trusting  simplicity 
which  marked  his  course;  he  asked 
his  friends  for  aid  without  scruple, 
considering  that  their  means  were 
justly  the  due  of  one  who  toiled  in 
thought  for  their  inward  life,  and  had 
little  time  to  provide  for  his  own  out- 
ward existence,  and  took  their  ex- 
cuses when  offered  without  doubt  or 
offence.'*  And  then  the  Serjeant  pro- 
ceeds to  relate,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
touching  simplicity,  his  own  personal 
experience  upon  this  matter.  '^  The 
very  next  day  after  I  had  been 
honoured  and  delighted  by  an  intro- 
duction to  him  at  Lamb's  chambers,  I 
was  made  still  more  proud  and  happy 
by  his  appearance  at  my  own  on  such 
an  errand,  which  my  poverty,  not  my 
will,  rendered  abortive.  After  some 
pleasant  chat  on  indifferent  matters, 
he  carelessly  observed  that  he  had  a 
little  bill  for  £150  falling  due  on  the 
morrow,  whidi  he  had  forgotten  till 
that  morning^  and  desired  the  loan  of 
the  necessary  amount  for  a  few  weeks. 
At  first,  in  eager  hopes  of  being  able 
thus  to  oblige  one  whom  I  regarded 
with  admiration  akin  to  awe,  I  began 
to  consider  whether  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  raise  such  a  sum  ;  but,  alas! 
a  moment's  reflation  sufficed  to  con- 


vince me  that  the  hope  was  vain,  and 
I  was  obliged,  with  much  confusion, 
to  assure  my  distinguished  visitor 
how  glad  I  should  have  been  to  serve 
him,  but  that  I  was  only  just  starting 
as  a  special  pleader,  was  obliged  to 
write  for  magazines  to  help  me  on, 
and  had  not  such  a  sum  in  the  world. 
*  Oh  dear!'  said  the  philosopher,  'I 
thought  you  were  a  young  gentleman 
of  fortune— don't  mention  it,  don't 
mention  it — ^I  shall  do  very  well  else- 
where !  *  And  then,  in  the  most  gra- 
cious manner,  reverted  to  our  former 
topics,  and  sat  in  my  small  room  for 
hsdf-an-hour,  as  if  to  convince  me 
that  my  want  of  fortune  made  no  dif- 
ference in  his  esteem."  How  very 
gracious  I  The  most  shameless  bor- 
rower coming  to  raise  money  from  a 
young  gentleman  of  fortune,  to  meet 
'^  a  little  bill  which  he  had  forgotten 
till  that  morning,"  would  hardly,  on 
finding  his  mistake,  have  made  an 
abrupt  departure.  He  would  have 
coolly  beat  a  retreat,  as  the  philosopher 
did.  We  never  hear,  by  the  way, 
that  he  returned  **  to  my  small  room" 
at  any  other  time,  for  half-an- hour's 
chat.  But  how  very  interesting  it  \a 
to  see  the  learned  Serjeant,  whose 
brie&  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
every  trick  and  turn  of  commercial 
craft,  retaining  this  sweet  and  pristine 
simplicity ! 

The  Serjeant,  however,  has  a  style 
of  narrative  which,  though  on  the  sur- 
face it  displays  the  most  good-natured 
simplicity,  slyly  insinuates  to  the  more 
intelligent  reader  that  he  sees  quite  as 
far  as  another,  and  is  by  no  means 
the  dupe  of  his  own  amiability.  Thus, 
in  his  description  of  Coleridge,  (which 
would  be  too  long  a  subject  to  enter 
into  minutely,)  he  has  the  following 
passage,  (perhaps  the  best  in  the  de- 
scription,) which,  while  it  seems  to 
echo  to  the  full  the  unstinted  applause 
so  common  with  the  admurers  of  that 
singular  man,  gives  a  quiet  intimation 
to  the  reader  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether 80  blind  as  some  of  those  ad- 
mirers. ^^  If  his  entranced  hearers 
often  were  unable  to  perceive  the 
bearings  of  his  argument — too  mighty 
for  any  grasp  but  his  own — and  some- 
times reaching  beyond  his  own — they 
understood  '  a  beomfy  in  the  words,  if 
not  the  words  ;'  and  a  wisdom  and  a 
piety  in  the  ilinstrations,  even  when 
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unable  to  connect  them  with  the  idea 
which  he  desired  to  iliostrate."  Mr 
Talfourd  reveals  here,  we  suspect,  the 
true  secret  of  the  charm  which 
Coleridge  exercised  in  oonversation. 
His  hearers  never  seemed  to  have  car- 
ried away  anything  distinct  or  ser- 
viceable from  his  long  discourses. 
They  miderstood  ^*a  beanty  in  the 
woi'ds,  if  not  the  words  ;"  they  felt  a 
charm  like  that  of  listening  to  music, 
and,  when  the  voice  ceased,  there  was 
perhaps  as  little  distinct  impression 
left,  as  if  it  had  really  been  a  beautiful 
symphony  they  had  heard. 

There  is  only  one  more  in  this  gal- 
lery of  portraits  before  which  we  shall 
pause,  and  that  only  for  a  moment, 
to  present  a  last  specimen  of  the  cri- 
tical manner  of  Mr  Talfourd.'  We 
are  sorry  the  last  should  not  be 
the  best ;  and  yet,  as  this  sketch  is  a 
reprint,  in  an  abridged  form,  of  an 
essay  affixed  to  the  LUerary  Remains 
of  Hazlitty  it  may  be  considered  as 
having  received  a  more  than  usual 
share  of  the  author's  attention.  It  is 
thus  that  he  analyses  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  one  whom  he  appears  to 
have  studied  and  greatly  admired — 
William  HazHtt.  ''He  had  as  un- 
quenchable a  desire  for  truth  as  others 
have  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame : 
he  porsoed  it  with  sturdy  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  enunciated  it  without 
favour  or  fear.  But  besides  that  love 
of  truth,  that  sincerity  in  pursuing  it, 
and  that  boldness  in  telling  it,  he  had 
also  a  fervent  aspiration  after  the  beau- 
tiful, a  vivid  sense  of  pleasure,  and  an 
mUnse  canscununeu  of  his  own  indim- 
dual  being,  which  sometimes  produced 
obstacles  to  the  current  of  speculation, 
by  which  it  was  broken  into  dazzling 
eddies,  or  urged  into  devious  wind- 
ings. Acute,  fervid,  vigorous  as  his 
mind  was,  it  wanted  &e  one  great 
cenind  power  of  imagination,  which 
brings  all  the  o5ier  faeutties  into  har- 
momoms  action^  tmdt^Uss  them  into 
each  other,  makes  truth  visible  in  the 
former  of  beauty,  and  substitutes  tntd- 
leetual  vision fn^  proof  Thus  in  him 
truth  and  beauty  held  divided  empire. 
In  him  the  spirit  was  willing  but  the 
flesh  was  strong,  and  when  l^ese  con- 
tend it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate 
the  result ;'  for  the  power  of  beauty 


shall  sooner  transform  honesty  from 
what  it  is  into  a  bawd,  than  the  per- 
son of  honesty  shall  transform  beanty 
into  its  likeness.'  This  'sometime 
paradox*  was  vividly  exemplified  in 
Hazlitt's  personal  history,  his  conver- 
sation, and  his  writings."* 

Are  we  to  gather  from  this  most 
singular  combination  of  words,  that 
Hazlitt  had  a  grain  too  much  of  sen- 
suality in  his  composition,  which  di- 
verted him  from  the  search  after 
truth?  The  expression,  "the  flesh 
was  strong,*'  and  the  quotation  so  cu- 
riously introduced  from  Shakspeare, 
seem  to  point  this  way.  And  then, 
again,  are  we  to  understand  that  this 
too  much  of  sensuality  was  owing  to 
a  want  of  imagination  ? — that  central 
power  of  imagination  which  is  here 
described  in  a  manner  that  no  system 
of  metaphysics  we  have  studied  enables 
us  in  the  least  to  comprehend.  We 
know  something  of  Schelling's  "  in- 
tellectual intuition"  transcending  the 
ordinary  scope  of  reason.  Is  this 
''  intellectual  vision,  which  the  imagi- 
nation substitutes  for  proof,"  of  the 
same  family  ?  But  indeed  it  would 
be  idle  insincerity  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions. Sergeant  Talfourd  knows  no 
more  than  we  do  what  it  means. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  here,  as  too 
frequently  elsewhere,  he  aims  at  a 
certain  subtlety  of  thought,  and  falls 
unfortunately  upon  no  thought  what- 
ever— upon  mere  confusion  of  thought, 
which  he  attempts  to  hide  by  a  quan- 
tity of  somewhat  faded  phrase  and 
rhetorical  diction. 

If  we  refer  to  the  original  essay  it- 
self, we  shall  not  be  aiding  ourselves 
or  Mr  Talfourd.  The  statement  is 
fuller,  and  the  confusion  greater.  In 
one  point  it  relieves  us — it  relieves 
us  entirely  from  the  necessity  of  too 
deeply  pondering  the  philosophic  im- 
port of  any  phraseology  our  critic 
may  adopt,  for  the  phrase  is  changed 
merely  to  please  the  ear ;  and  what  at 
first  has  the  air  of  definition  proves  to 
be  merely  a  poetic  colouring.  He 
thus  commences  his  essay:  "As  an 
author,  Mr  Hazlitt  may  be  contem- 
plated principally  in  three  aspects — 
as  a  moral  and  political  reasoner,  as 
an  observer  of  character  and  manners, 
and  as  a  critic  in  literature  and  paint- 
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ing.  It  is  in  the  first  character  onlj 
that  he  should  be  followed  with  cau- 
tion." In  the  two  others  he  is,  of 
course,  to  be  followed  fmplicitly.  Why 
he  was  not  equally  perfect  as  a  moral 
and  political  reasoner,  Mr  Talfourd 
proceeds  to  explain.  Mr  Hazlltt  had 
**  a  passionate  desire  for  truth,"  and 
also  ^^  earnest  aspirations  for  the  beau- 
tiful." Now,  continues  our  critic, 
"  the  vivid  sense  of  beauty  may,  in- 
deed, have  fit  home  in  the  breast  of 
the  searcher  after  truth,  but  then  ho 
must  also  be  endowed  with  the  highest 
of  all  human  faculties — the  great  me- 
diatory and  interfusing  power  of  ima- 
gination, which  presides  supreme  over 
the  mind,  brings  all  its  powers  and 
impulses  into  harmonious  action,  and 
becomes  itself  the  single  organ  of  all. 
At  its  touch,  truth  becomes  visible  in 
the  shape  of  beauty ;  the  fairest  of  ma- 
terial things  become  the  living  sym- 
bols of  airy  thought,  and  the  mind  ap- 
prehends the  finest  affinities  of  the 
world  of  sense  and  spirit  ^in  clear 
dream  and  solemn  vision.^ "  This  last 
expression  conveys,  we  presume,  all 
the  meaning,  or  no- meaning,  of  the 
phrase  afterwards  adopted — the  "  in- 
tellectual vision  which  it  substitutes 
for  truth."  Both  are  mere  jingle. 
The  rest  of  the  passage  is  much  the 
same  as  it  stands  in  the  Final  Memo- 
rials, Somehow  or  other  Mr  Hazlitt 
Is  proved  to  have  been  defective  as  a 
reasoner,  because  he  wanted  imagi- 
nation ! — and  imagination  was  wanted, 
not  to  enlarge  his  experience  of  men- 
tal phenomena,  but  to  step  between 
his  love  of  truth  and  his  sense  of 
beauty.  Did  he  ever  divulge  this  dis- 
covery to  his  friend  Hazlitt?— and  how 
did  the  metaphysician  receive  it  ? 

To  one  so  generous^towards  others, 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  use  hard 
words.  Indeed,  to  leave  before  an 
intelligent  reader  these  specimens  of 
"  fine  analysis,"  and  "powers  of  discri- 
minating and  distinguishing,"  is  quite 
severe  enough  punishment.  We  wish 
we  could  expunge  them,  with  a  host  of 
similar  ones,  not  only  from  our  record, 
but  from  the  works  of  the  author  him- 
self.* 

It  is  time  that  we  turn  from  the 
biography  to  the  writings  of  Charles 


Lamb— to  Ella,  the  gentle  humorist. 
Not  that  Charles  Lamb  is  exclusively 
the  humorist :  far  from  it.  His  verse 
is,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate a  poetic  sensibility,  and  his 
prose  writings  display  a  subtlety  of 
analysis  and  a  delicacy  of  perception 
which  were  not  always  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  mirth,  but  which  were  often 
displayed  in  some  refined  criticism,  or 
keen  observation  upon  men  and  man- 
ners. Still  it  is  as  a  humorist  that  he 
has  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public,  and  obtained  his 
popularity  and  literary  status.  Bat 
the  coarser  lineaments  of  the  humor- 
ist ai*e  not  to  be  found  in  him.  His 
is  a  gentle,  refined,  and  refining 
humour,  which  never  trespasses  upon 
delicacy ;  which  does  not  excite  that 
common  and  almost  brutal  laughter 
so  easily  raised  at  what  are  called  the 
comic  miseries  of  life — often  no  comedy 
to  those  who  have  to  endure  them.  It 
is  a  humour  which  generally  attains 
its  end  by  investing  what  is  lowly 
with  an  unexpected  interest,  not  by 
degrading  what  is  noble  by  allying  it 
with  mean  and  grotesque  circum- 
stance, (the  miserable  art  of  parody;) 
it  is  a  humour,  in  short,  which  excites 
our  laughter,  not  by  stifling  all  reflec- 
tion, but  by  awakening  the  mind  to 
new  trains  of  thought,  and  prompting 
to  odd  but  kindly  sympathies.  It  is  a 
humour  which  a  poet  might  indulge  in, 
which  a  very  nun  might  smile  at, 
which  a  Fenelon  would  at  times  pre- 
pare himself  mildly  to  admonish,  but, 
on  seeing  from  how  clear  a  spirit  it 
emanated,  would,  relaxing  his  brows 
again,  let  pass  unreproved. 

There  is  a  great  rage  at  present 
for  the  comic ;  and,  to  do  justice  to 
our  own  times,  we  think  it  may  bo 
said  that  wit  was  never  more  abun- 
dant— and  certainly  the  pencil  was 
never  used  with  more  genuine  humour. 
But  we  cannot  sympathise  ¥rith, 
or  much  admire,  that  class  of  writers 
who  seem  to  make  the  comic  their 
exclusive  study,  who  peer  into  every- 
thing merely  to  find  matter  of  jest  in 
it.  Everything  is  no  more  comic  than 
eveiything  is  solemn,  in  this  mingled 
world  of  ours.  These  men,  reversing 
the  puritanical  extravagance,  would 


*  The  aathor  of  Ion  ought  not  to  be  held  in  remembrance  for  any  of  these  proaaic 
blimders  he  may  hav^  committed. 
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improve  oveiy  incident  into  the  occa* 
sion  of  a  laugh.  At  length  one  ex- 
treme becomes  as  tedions  as  the  other. 
We  have,  if  we  may  trust  to  adver- 
tisements,  for  wo  never  saw  the  pro- 
duction itself,  a  Comic  Uiatory  of 
England!  and,  amongst  other  editions 
of  the  learned  commentator,  A  Comic 
Blackstone!  We  shfdl  be  threatened 
some  day  with  a  Comic  Encyciopa^ 
dia;  or  we  shall  have  these  comic 
gentry  following  the  track  round  the 
whole  world  which  Mrs  Sommer- 
ville  has  lately  taken,  in  her  charming 
book  on  Physical  Greography.  They 
will  go  hopping  and  grinning  after 
her,  peeping  down  volcanoes,  and 
punning  upon  coral  reefs^  and  finding 
laughter  in  all  things  in  this  circum- 
navigable  globe.  Well,  let  them  go 
grinning  from  pole  to  pole,  and  all 
along  the  tropics.  We  can  wish  them 
no  worse  punishment. 

This  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
comic  must  sadly  depress  the  organ 
of  veneration,  and  not  at  all  foster 
any  refined  feelings  of  humanity.  To 
him  who  is  habitually  in  the  mocking 
vein,  it  matters  little  what  the  sub- 
ject, or  who  the  sufferer,  so  that  he 
has  his  jest.  It  is  marvellous  the 
utter  recklessness  to  human  feeling 
these  light  laughers  attain  to.  Their 
seemingly  sportive  weapon,  the  ^^  sa- 
tiric thong"  they  so  gaily  use,  is  in 
harder  hands  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  else  out  of  Smithfield.  Nor 
is  it  quite  idle  to  notice  in  what  a 
direct  barefaced  manner  these  jesters 
appeal  to  the  coarse  untutored  malice 
of  our  nature.  If  we  were  to  ana- 
lyse the  jest,  we  should  sometimes  find 
that  we  had  been  laughing  just  as 
wisely  as  the  little  untaught  urchin, 
who  cannot  hold  his  sides  for  ^^  fun," 
if  some  infirm  old  woman,  slipping 
upon  the  slide  he  has  made,  falls  down 
upon  the  pavement.  The  jest  only 
lasts  whUe  reflection  is  laid  asleep. 

In  this,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
matedf  lies  the  difference  between  the 
crowd  of  ieaters  and  Charles  Lamb. 
We  quit  tbdr  uproarious  laughter  for 
his  more  quiet  and  pensive  humour 
with  somewhat  the  same  feeling  that 
we  leave  the  noisy,  though  amusing, 
highway,  for  the  cool  landscape  and 
the  soft  greensward.  We  reflect  as 
we  smile ;  the  malice  of  our  nature  is 
nUl^r  laid  to  rest  than  called  forth ;  a 


kindly  and  forgiving  temper  is  excited. 
We  rise  from  his  works,  if  not  with 
any  general  truth  more  vividly  im- 
pressed, yet  prepared,  by  gentle  and 
almost  imperceptible  touches,  to  be 
more  social  in  our  companionships, 
and  warmer  in  our  friendships. 

Whether  from  mental  indolence,  or 
from  that  strong  partiality  he  con- 
tracted towards  familiar  things,  he 
lived,  for  a  man  of  education  and  in- 
telligence, in  a  singularly  limited 
circle  of  thought.  In  the  stirring 
times  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
we  find  him  abstracting  himself  fVom 
the  great  drama  before  him,  to  bury 
himself  in  the  gossip  of  Bumefs  His- 
tory. He  writes  to  Manning — "  I  am 
reading  Burnet's  own  Times,  Quite 
the  prattle  of  age,  and  outlived  im- 
portance. .  .  .  Burnet's  good  #ld 
prattle  I  can  bring  present  to  my 
mind;  I  can  make  the  Revolution 
present  to  me — the  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  a  converse  perversity  in  my 
nature,  I  fling  as  far  from  mc.^' 
Science  appears  never  to  have  inter- 
ested him,  and  such  topics  as  political 
economy  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
been  quite  foreign  to  his  nature.  But 
even  as  a  reader  of  poetry,  his  taste,  or 
his  partialities  in  his  range  of  thought, 
limited  him  within  a  narrow  circuit.  He 
could  make  nothing  of  Groethe's  Faust ; 
Shelley  was  an  unknown  region  to 
him,  and  the  best  of  his  productions 
never  excited  his  attention.  To  Byron 
he  was  almost  equally  indifferent. 
From  these  he  could  tm*n  to  study 
George  Withers !  and  find  matter  for 
applause  in  lines  which  needed,  in- 
deed, the  recommendation  of  age  to 
give  them  the  least  interest.  His  per- 
sonal friendship  for  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  led  him  here  out  of  that 
circle  of  old  writers  he  delighted  to 
dwell  amongst ;  otherwise,  we  verily 
believe,  he  would  have  deserted  them 
for  Daniell  and  Quarlcs.  Bat  perhaps, 
to  one  of  his  mental  constitution,  it 
required  a  certain  concentration  to 
bring  his  powers  into  play ;  and  wo 
may  owe  to  this  exclusiveness  of  taste 
the  admirable  fragments  of  criticism 
he  has  given  us  on  Shakspearo  and 
the  elder  dramatists. 

In  forming  our  opinion,  however,  of 
the  tastes  and  acqidrements  of  Lamb, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  humorist,  and  that  his  tes- 
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timony  against  himself  cannot  be 
fliways  t&en  literally.  On  some 
occasions  we  shall  find  that  he  amused 
himself  and  his  friends  by  a  merry 
vein  of  self-disparagement;  hewonld 
delight  to  exaggerate  some  deficiency, 
or  perhaps  some  Cockney  taste,  in 
which,  perhaps,  he  differed  from  others 
only  in  his  boldness  of  avowal.  He 
had  not,  by  all  accounts,  what  is  called 
an  ear  for  music ;  but  we  are  not  to 
pnt  faith  in  certain  witty  descriptions 
he  has  given  of  his  own  obtnseness  to 
all  meltons  sounds.*  We  find  him, 
in  some  of  his  letters,  speaking  of 
Braham  with  aU  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  haunter  of  operas.  ^^  I  follow 
him  about,"  he  says,  "  like  a  dog." 
Nothing  has  given  more  scandal  to 
some  of  the  gentle  admirers  of  Lamb, 
than  to  find  him  boldly  avowing  his 
preference  of  Fleet  Street  to  the 
mountdnsof  Cumberland.  He  claimed 
no  love  for  the  picturesque.  Shops, 
and  the  throng  of  men,  were  not  to  be 
deserted  for  lakes  and  waterfalls.  It 
was  his  to  live  in  London,  and, 
as  a  place  to  live  in^  there  was  no 
peculiarity  of  taste  in  preferring  it  to 
Cumberland ;  but  when  he  really  paid 
his  visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick,  he 
felt  the  charm  fully  as  much  as  tour- 
ists who  are  accustomed  to  dwell, 
rather  too  loudly,  upon  their  raptures. 
The  letters  he  wrote,  after  this  visit, 
from  some  of  which  we  will  quote,  if 
our  space  permits  us,  describe  very 
naturally,  unaffectedly,  and  vividly, 
the  impressions  which  are  produced 
on  a  first  acquaintance  with  moun- 
tainous scenery. 

Indeed  we  may  remark,  that  no 
man  can  properly  enter  into  the  cha- 
racter or  the  writings  of  a  humorist, 
who  is  not  prepared  both  to  permit 
and  to  understand  certain  little  depar- 
tures from  truth.  We  mean,  that 
playing  with  the  subject  where  our 
convictions  are  not  intended  to  be 
seriously  affected.  Those  who  must 
see  everything  as  true  or  false,  and 
immediately  approve  or  reject  accord- 
ingly, who  know  nothing  of  that 
punctum  indifferens  on  which  the  hu- 
morist, for  a  moment,  t^es  his  stand, 
had  better  4eave  him  and  his  writings 
entirely  alone.  "  I  like  a  smuggler," 
says  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his 
essays.  Do  you,  thereupon,  gravely 
object    that    a   smuggler,   living  in 


constant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  an  object  of  partiality  with  any 
respectable  order-loving  gentleman? 
Or  do  you  nod  assent  and  acquiesce  in 
this  approbation  of  the  smuggler? 
Yon  do  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
Ton  smile  and  read  on.  You  know 
very  well  that  Lamb  has  no  de- 
sign upon  your  serious  convictions, 
has  no  wish  whatever  that  you  should 
like  a  smuggler ;  he  merely  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  partiality  of  his  own, 
unreasonable  if  you  will,  but  arising 
from  certain  elements  in  the  smuggler's 
character,  which  just  then  are  upper-  / 
most  in  his  mind.  A  great  deal  of 
the  art  and  tact-  of  the  humorist  lies 
in  bringing  out  little  truths,  and 
making  them  stand  in  the  foreground, 
where  greater  truths  usually  take  up 
their  position.  Thus,  in  one  of  Lamb's 
papers,  he  would  prove  that  a  con- 
valescent was  in  a  less  enviable  con- 
dition than  a  man  downright  ill.  This 
is  done  by  heightening  the  effect  of 
a  subordinate  set  of  circumstances, 
and  losing  sight  of  facts  of  greater 
importance.  No  error  of  judgment 
can  really  be  introduced  by  this  spor- 
tive ratiocination,  this  mock  logic, 
while  it  pertiaps  may  be  the  means  of 
disclosing  many  ingenious  and  subtle 
observations,  to  which,  afterwards, 
you  may,  if  you  will,  assign  their  just 
relative  importance. 

It  would  be  a  work'  of  supereroga- 
tion, even  if  space  allowed  us,  to  go 
critically  over  the  whole  writings  of 
Lamb— his  poems,  his  essays,  and  bis 
letters.  It  is  the  last  alone  that 
we  shall  venture  to  pause  upon,  or 
from  which  we  may  hope  to  make  any 
extract  not  already  familiai*  to  the 
reader.  His  poetry,  indeed,  cannot 
claim  much  critical  attention .  It  is  pos- 
sible, here  and  thisre,  to  find  an  elegant 
verse,  or  a  beautiful  expression;  there 
is  a  gentle,  amiable,  pleasing  tone 
throu^out  it ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
without  force,  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  of  deep  thought  or  strong  pas- 
sion. His  tra^dy  of  John  WoodviUe  is 
a  tame  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the 
old  dramatists — of  their  manner  when 
engaged  in  their  subordinate  and  pre- 
paratory scenes.  For  there  is  no 
attempt  at  tragic  passion.  We  read 
the  piece  asking  ourselves  when  the 
play  is  to  begin,  and  while  still  asking 
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the  question,  find  onrsdves  brought  to 
its  condnsion.  If  the  poems  are  read 
by  few,  the  Essays  of  EUa  have 
been  perused  by  all.  Who  is  not 
familiar  with  what  is  now  a  historic 
fact — the  discovery  of  roast  pig  in 
China  ?  This,  and  many  other  touches 
of  humour,  it  would  be  useless  here  to 
repeat.  His  letters,  as  being  latest 
published,  seem  alone  to  call  for  any 
especial  observations,  and  ftom  these 
we  shall  cull  a  few  extracts  to  enliven 
our  own  critical  labours. 

What  first  strikes  a  reader,  on  the 
perusal  of  the  letters,  is  their  remark- 
able similarity  in  style  to  the  essays. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  after- 
wards converted  into  essays,  and  that 
more  by  adding  to  them  than  altering 
their  structure.  That  style,  which  at 
first  seems  extremely  artificial,  was, 
in  fact,  natural  in  Lamb.  He  had 
formed  for  himself  a  manner,  chiefly 
by  the  study  of  our  classical  essayists, 
and  of  still  older  writers,  from  which 
it  would  have  been  an  effort  in  him  to 
depart.  With  whatever  ease,  there- 
fore, or  rapidity,  he  may  have  written 
his  letters,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  bear  the  impress  of  freedom. 
His  style  was  essentially  a  lettered 
style,  partaking  little  of  the  conversa- 
tional tone  of  his  own  day.  They 
could  obtain  the  ease  of  finished  com- 
positions, not  of  genuine  letters.  For 
this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  can 
never  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
those  charming  spontaneous  efifusions 
of  humour  which  flowed  from  Cowper, 
in  his  letters  to  his  old  Mend  Hill,  and 
his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh.  They  are 
charmmg  productions,  however,  and 
the  best  of  his  letters  will  take  rank, 
we  think,  with  the  best  of  his  essays, 
in  the  public  estimation. 

We  must  first  quote  from  a  letter  to 
Manning,  after  his  visits  to  the  lakes, 
to  rescue  his  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  from  the 
imputation  of  being  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  higher  beauties  of  nature. 

''Coleridge  receiyed  us  with  all  the 
hospitality  in  the  world.  He  dwells 
npon  a  small  hill  by  the  side  of  Keswick, 
in  a  comfortable  house,  quite  enyeloped  on 
all  sides  by  a  net  of  mountains :  great 
flonndering  bears  ;  and  monsters  they 
seemed,  all  conchant  and  asleep.  We 
got  in  in  the  erening,  trayelling  in  a  post- 
ehaise  i^om  PenriUi,  in  the  midst  of  a 


gorgeous  sunahlney  which  transmuted  all 
the  mountains  into  oolours,  purple,  &c.y 
&e.  We  thought  we  bad  cot  into  fairy- 
land. But  that  went  off  (and  it  never 
came  again ;  while  we  stayed  we  had  no 
more  fine  sunsets),  and  we  entered  Cole- 
ridge's comfortable  study  just  in  the 
dusk,  when  the  mountains  were  all  dark 
with  clouds  on  their  heads.  Such  an  im- 
pression I  neyer  receiyed  from  objects  of 
sight  before,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  I  can 
ever  again.  Glorious  creatures,  fine  old 
fellows — Skiddaw,  &c. — I  never  shall  for- 
get ye,  how  ye  lay  about  that  night  like 
an  entrenchment*— gone  to  bed,  as  it 
seemed  for  the  night,  but  promising  that 

ye  were  to  be  seen  in  the  morning 

We  have  clambered  up  to  the  top  of 
Skiddaw ;  and  I  have  waded  up  the  bed 
of  Lodore.  In  fine,  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tourists 
call  rotnantio,  which  I  very  much  sus- 
pected before  ;  they  make  such  a  sput- 
tering about  it Oh!  its  fine  black 

head,  and  the  bleak  air  atop  of  it,  with 
the  prospects  of  mountains  about  and 
about,  making  you  giddy.  It  was  a  day 
that  will  stand  out  like  a  mountain,  I  am 
sure,  in  my  life." 

Of  Mr  Manning  we  are  told  little 
or  nothing,  though  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  very  dearest  friends 
of  Lamb.  His  best  letters  are  written 
to  Manning — ^the  drollest,  and  some 
of  the  most  afiecting.  The  following 
was  written  to  dissuade  him  from 
some  scheme  of  oriental  travel.  Man- 
ning was,  at  the  time,  at  Paris : — 

«/?V6.  19,  1803. 

"Mr  ©EAR  Manhino,  —  The  general 
scope  of  your  letter  afibrded  no  indications 
of  insanity ;  but  some  particular  points 
raised  a  scruple.  For  God's  sake,  don't 
think  any  more  of  *  Independent  Tartary.' 
What  are  you  to  do  among  such  Ethio- 
pians? Read  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
travels  to  cure  you,  or  come  over  to 
England.  There  is  a  Tartar-man  now 
exhibiting  at  Exeter  Change.  Come  and 
talk  with  him,  and  hear  what  he  says 
first.  Indeed,  he  is  no  favourable  speci- 
men of  his  countrymen !  Some  say  they 
are  cannibals  ;  and  then  conceive  a  Tar- 
tar fellow  eating  my  friend,  and  adding 
the  eoU  mal%gn\lt}f  of  mustard  and  vine- 
gar! I  am  afraid  'tis  ^e  reading  of 
Chaucer  has  misled  you ;  his  foolish 
stories  about  Cambuscan,  and  the  ring  and 
the  horse  of  brass.  Believe  me,  there  are 
no  such  things.  These  are  all  tales — a 
horse  of  brass  never  flew,  and  a  king's 
daughter  never  talked  with  birds.  The 
Tartars    really    are     a    cold,    insipid, 
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smoatchy  set.  Yoa*ll  be  sadly  moped 
(if  yoa  are  not  eaten)  amongst  them. 
Pray  try  and  cure  yourself.  ShaTe  your- 
self oftener.  Eat  no  saffiron;  for  saffron 
eaters  contract  a  terrible  Tartar-like 
yellow.  Shave  the  upper  lip.  Go  about 
like  a  European.  Read  no  books  of 
voyages,  (they  are  nothing  but  lies;)  only 
now  and  then  a  romance,  to  keep  the 
fancy  under.  Above  all,  don't  go  to  any 
sights  of  wUd  beafti.  That  has  been  your 
mi». 

And  when  Manning  really  departed 
on  his  voyage  to  Cluna,  he  writes  to 
him  in  the  following  mingled  strains 
of  humour  and  of  feeling.  Being 
obliged  to  omit  a  great  deal,  it  would 
only  be  unsightly  to  mark  every  in- 
stance where  a  sentence  has  been 
dropt.  The  italics,  we  must  remark, 
are  not  ours.  If  Lamb^s,  they  show 
how  naturally,  even  in  writing  to  his 
most  intimate  friend,  he  fell  into  the 
feelings  of  the  author: — 

«  3f  ay  10, 180C. 
Be  sure,  if  you  see  any  of 


(( 


/i 


those  people  whose  heads  do  grow  be- 
neath their  shoulders,  that  you  make  a 
draught  of  them.  It  will  be  very  curious. 
Oh !  Manning,  I  am  serious  to  sinking 
almost,  when  I  think  that  all  those 
evenings  which  you  have  made  so  pleasant 
are  gone,  perhaps  for  ever.  Four  years, 
you  talk  of,  may  be  ten — and  you  may 
come  back  and  find  such  alterations! 
Some  circumstance  may  grow  up  to  you 
or  to  me,  that  may  be  a  bar  to  the  return 
of  any  such  intimacy.  I  dare  say  all  this 
is  hum !  and  that  all  will  come  back  ; 
but,  indeed,  we  die  many  deaths  before 
we  die,  and  I  am  almost  sick  to  think 
that  such  a  hold  I  had  of  you  is  gone." 

"  Dee.  5, 1806. 
"  Manning,  your  letter  dated  Hotten- 
tots. August  the— what  was  it  ?  came  to 
hand.  I  can  scarce  hope  that  mine  will 
have  the  same  luck.  China — Canton — 
bless  us !  how  it  strains  the  imagination, 
and  makes  it  ache.  It  will  be  a  point  of 
conscience  to  send  you  none  but  bran- 
new  news  (the  latest  edition),  which  will 
but  grow  the  better,  like  oranges,  for 
a  sea  voyage.  Oh  that  yon  should  be  so 
many  hemispheres  off— if  I  speaJc  incor- 
rectly you  can  correct  me— why,  the  sim- 
plest death  or  marriage  that  takes  place 
here  must  be  important  to  yon  as  news  in 
the  old  Bastile." 

He  then  tells  him  of  the  acceptance 
of  his  farce— 3/r  H. ;  which  farce,  by 
the  way,  was  produced,  and  Mea, 


Lamb  turning  against  his  own  pro- 
duction, and  joining  the  audience  in 
hissing  it  off  the  stage.  It  certainly 
deserved  its  fate. 

*^  Now,  yon*d  like  to  know  the  subject. 
The  title  is,  '  Mr  H.'  No  more ;  how 
simple,  how  taking !  A  great  H  sprawl- 
ing over  the  play-bill,  and  attracting  eyes 
at  every  corner.  The  story  is,  a  coxcomb 
appearing  at  Bath,  vastly  rich — all  the 
ladies  dying  for  him  —  all  bursting  to 
know  who  he  is ;  but  he  goes  by  no  other 
name  than  Bir  H. — a  curiosity  like  that 
of  the  dames  of  Strasburg  about  the  man 
with  the  great  nose.  But  I  won't  tell 
you  any  more  about  it.  Yes,  I  will ;  but 
I  can't  give  you  any  idea  how  I  have 
done  it.  I'll  just  tell  you  that,  after 
much  vehement  admiration,  when  his  true 
name  comes  out,  'Hogsflesh,'  all  the 
women  shun  him,  avoid  him,  and  not  one 
can  be  found  to  change  her  name  for  him ; 
that's  the  idea — ^how  flat  it  is  here — but 
how  whimsical  in  the  farce !  And  only 
think  how  hard  upon  me  it  is,  that  the 
ship  is  despatched  to-morrow,  and  my 
triumph  cannot  be  ascertained  till  the 
Wednesday  after.  But  all  China  will  v/ 
ring  of  it  by-and^by.  Do  you  find,  in  all  ^ 
this  stuff  I  have  written,  anything  like 
those  feelings  which  one  ^ould  send  my 
old  adventuring  friend  that  is  gone  to 
wander  among  Tartars,  and  may  never 
come  again  !  I  don't ;  but  your  going 
away,  and  all  about  you,  is  a  threadbare 
topic.  I  have  worn  it  out  with  thinking. 
It  has  come  to  me  when  I  have  been  dull 
with  anything,  till  my  sadness  has  seemed 
more  to  have  come  firom  it  than  to  have 
introduced  it.  I  want  you,  you  don't 
know  how  much  ;  but  if  I  had  you  here, 
in  my  European  garret,  we  should  but 
talk  over  such  stuff  as  I  have  written. 

**  Good  Heavens  !  what  a  bit  only  I've 
got  left !  How  shall  I  squeeze  all  I  know 
into  this  morsel !  Coleridge  is  come  home, 
and  is  going  to  tnm  lecturer  on  taste  at 
the  Royal  Institution.    How  the  paper 
grows  less  and  less  !  In  less  than  tvro 
minutes  I  shall  cease  to  talk  to  you,  and 
you  may  rave  to  the  great  Wall  of  China,    s/ 
— N.B.  Is  there  such  a  wall  t   Is  it  as  big 
as  Old  London  Wall  by  Bedlam  !    Have 
you  met  with  a  fHend  of  mine,  named       ^ 
Bally  at  Canton !   If  yon  are  acquainted,    ^ 
remember  me  kindly  to  him." 

But  we  should  be  driven  into  as 
hard  straits  as  Lamb,  at  the  close  of 
his  epistle,  if  we  should  attempt,  in 
the  small  space  that  remains  to  us,  to 
give  any  fair  idea  of  the  various 
^*  humours"  and  interests,  of  many 
kinds,  of  these  letters.    We  pass  at 
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once  to  those  that  illustrate  the  last 
important  incident  of  his  life,  his  re- 
tirement from  office.  It  is  thus  he 
describes  his  manumission,  and  the 
sort  of  troubled  delight  it  brought 
with  it,  to  Wordsworth : — 

«  6th  Aprii,  \Br25. 

"Here  am  I  then,  after  tliirty-three 
years'  slavery,  sitting  in  my  own  room,  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  finest  of  all  April  morn- 
ings, a  freed  man,  with  jC441  a-year  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  live  I  as  long 
as  John  Dennis,  who  outlived  his  annuity 
and  starved  at  ninety. 

'*  I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week.  The  incomprehensibleness 
of  my  condition  overwhelmed  me.  It  was 
like  passing  from  life  into  eternity.  Every 
year  to  be  as  long  as  three  ;  i,e,,to  have 
three  times  as  much  real  time — time  that 
is  my  own  in  it !  I  wandered  about  think- 
ing I  was  happy,  but  feeling  I  was  not. 
But  that  tumultuousness  is  passing  off, 
and  I  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  gift." 

And  to  Bernard  Barton  he  writes : 

<<  My  spirits  are  so  tumultuary  with 

tlie  novelty  of  my  recent  emancipation, 

that  i  have  scarce  steadiness  of  hand, 

%uch  more  of  mind,  to  compose  a  letter. 

I  am  free,  Bernard  Barton — free  as  air  ! 

*  The  little  bird,  that  wings  the  sky, 
Knows  no  such  liberty.^ 

I  was  set  free  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at 
four  o'clock.    I  came  home  for  ever  ! 

"  I  have  been  describing  my  feelings, 
as  well  as  I  can,  to  Wordsworth,  and 
care  not  to  repeat.  Take  it  briefiy,  that 
for  a  few  days  I  was  painfully  oppressed 
by  so  mighty  a  change,  but  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  natural  to  me.  I  went  and 
eat  among  them  all,  at  my  old  thirty- 
three  years*  desk  yester  morning;  and 
deuce  take  me,  if  I  had  not  yearnings  at 
leaving  all  my  old  pen-and-ink  fellows, 
merry  sociable  lads,  at  leaving  them  in 
the  lurch — fag,  fag,  fag !  The  comparison 
of  my  own  superior  felicity  gave  me  any- 
thing but  pleasure. 

**  B.  B.,  I  would  not  serve  another 
seven  years  for  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds !  I  have  got  £440  net  for  life, 
with  a  provision  for  Mary  if  she  survives 
me.    I  will  live  another  fifty  years." 

But  to  live  without  any  steady 
compulsory  occupation  requires  an 
apprenticeship  as  much  as  any  other 
mode  of  life.  An  idle  man  ought  to 
be  bom  and  bred  to  the  profession. 
"Vnth  Lamb,  literature  could  be  no- 
thing but  an  amusement,  and  for  a 
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mere  amusenient  literature  is  far  too 
labonous.  It  cannot,  indeed,  serve 
long  as  an  amusement  except  when  it 
is  adopted  also  as  a  labour.  He  was 
destined,  therefore,  to  make  the  hu- 
miliating discovery,  which  so  many 
have  made  before  him,  that  one  may 
have  too  much  time,  as  well  as  too 
little,  at  one's  own  disposal.  Writing 
to  the  same  Bernard  Barton,  a  yeai^ 
or  two  afterwards,  he  says : — 

''What  I  can  do,  and  over-do,  is  to 
walk ;  but  deadly  long  are  the  days, 
these  summer  all-day  days,  with  but  a 
half-hour's  candle-light  and  no  fire-light. 
I  do  not  write,  tell  your  kind  inquisitive 
Eliza,  and  can  hardly  read.  Tis  cold 
work  authorship,  without  something  to 
puff  one  into  fashion.  ...  I  assure 
you  no  work  is  worse  than  oter-ipork.  The 
mind  preys  on  itself,  the  most  unwhole- 
some food.  I  bragged,  formerly,  that  I 
could  not  have  too  much  time.  I  have  a 
surfeit ;  with  few  years  to  come,  the  days 
are  wearisome.  But  weariness  is  not 
eternal.  Something  will  shine  out  to 
take  the  load  off  that  crushes  me,  which 
is  at  present  intolerable.  I  have  killed 
an  hour  or  two  in  this  poor  scrawl.  Well ; 
I  shall  write  merrier  anon.  'Tis  the  pre- 
sent copy  of  my  countenance  1  send,  and 
to  complain  is  a  little  to  alleviate." 

He  had  taken  a  house  at  Enfield, 
but  the  cares  of  housekeeping  were 
found  to  be  burdensome  to  Miss  Lamb, 
and  they  took  up  their  abode  as 
boarders  in  the  house  of  a  neighbour. 
To  this  circumstance  he  alludes  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  which  is  the  last  we 
shall  make,  and  with  which  we  shall 
bid  farewell  to  our  subject.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  not  the  least  remark- 
able amongst  the  letters  of  Lamb,  and 
contains  one  passage,  we  think,  tho 
boldest  piece  of  extravagance  that 
ever  humorist  ventured  upon  with  suc- 
cess. It  just  escapes ! — and,  indeed,  it 
rather  takes  away  our  breath  at  its 
boldness  than  prompts  to  men*unent. 

"January  2, 1831. 

''  And  is  it  a  year  since  we  parted  from 
you  at  the  steps  of  Edmonton  stage  I 
There  are  not  now  the  years  that  there 
used  to  be.  The  tale  of  the  dwindled 
age  of  men,  reported  of  successional  man- 
kind, is  true  of  the  same  man  only.  We 
do  not  live  a  year  in  a  year  now.  'Tis  a 
punetum  8tans,  The  seasons  pass  with 
indifference.  Spring  cheers  not,  nor  win- 
ter heightens  our  gloom  ;  autumn  hath 
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foregone  Hs  moralities.  Let  the  aalleii 
notlung  pass.  Suffice  it,  that  after  sad 
spirits,  prolonged  through  many  of  its 
months,  we  haye  cast  our  skins ;  haye 
taken  a  farewell  of  the  pompous,  trouble- 
some trifle,  called  housekeeping,  and  are 
settled  down  into  poor  boarders  and  lodg- 
ers at  next  door,  the  Baucis  and  Bancida 
of  dull  Endfield.  Here  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  onr  yictuals  but  to  eat  them  ; 
with  the  garden  but  to  see  it  grow  ;  with 
the  taz-^herer  bat  to  hear  him  loiock  ; 
with  the  maid  but  to  hear  her  scolded. 
Scot  and  lot,  butcher,  baker,  are  things 
unknown  to  us,  saye  as  spectators  of  the 
pageant.  We  are  fed  we  know  not  how  ; 
quieted — confiding  rayens.  Yet  in  the 
self-condemned  obliyiousness,  in  the  stag- 
nation, some  molesting  yeamiogs  of  life, 
not  quite  killed,  rise,  prompting  me  that 
there  was  a  London,  and  that  I  was  of 
that  old  Jerusalem.  In  dreams  I  am  in 
Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake  and  cry  to 
sleep  again.  I  die  hard,  a  stubborn 
Eloisa  in  this  detestable  Paraclete.  What 
haye  I  gained  by  health?  Intolerable 
dnlness.  What  by  early  hours  and  mo- 
derate meals  t  A  total  blank.  Oh  !  let 
no  natiye  Londoner  imagine  that  health, 
and  rest,  and  innocent  occupation,  inter- 
change of  conyerse  sweet,  and  recreatiye 
study,  can  make  the  country  anything 
better  than  altogether  odious  and  detest- 


able. A  garden  vtas  ike  primUite  pritoiif 
tUl  VMM,  with  Promethean  feUeky  and 
holdnees,  lueJeHy  sinned  him»elf  <ml  of 
it:' 

Any  further  summary  than  what 
we  have  already  given,  of  the  literary 
character  of  Lamb,  would  be  only 
tedious.  He  is  one  who  will  be 
generally  liked^  who  with  a  smaller 
class  wiU  be  greatly  admired,  and 
who  wiU  never  excite  hostile  criti- 
cism, unless  his  injndlcioiis  friends 
shall  elevate  him  to  a  higher  pedestal 
than  is  due  to  him,  or  than  he  is 
manifestly  fit  to  occupy.  Such  is  the 
cold  and  cahn  verdict  with  which  cri- 
ticism must  dismiss  him.  But  those 
who  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
essays  of  Ella  and  the  fetters  of  Lamb, 
win  feel  a  wanner,  a  more  partial 
affection  than  Criticism  knows  well 
how  to  express:  she  becomes  some- 
what impatient  of  her  own  enforced 
gravity;  she  would  willingly^  throw 
away  those  scales  with  which,  like 
Justice,  we  suppose,  she  is  sjrmboli- 
cally  supplied,  and,  embracmg  the 
man  as  ne  is,  laugh  and  be  pleased 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  without 
further  thought  of  the  matter. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


'*  Please,  sir,  be  this  note  for  you?" 
asked  the  waiter. 

"  For  me — ^yes ;  it  is  my  name." 

I  did  not  recognise  the  handwritings 
and  yet  the  note  was  from  one  whose 
writing  I  had  often  seen.  But  for- 
merly the  writing  was  cramped,  stiff, 
rrpendicnlar,  (a  feigned  hand,  though 
guessed  not  it  was  feigned;)  now 
it  was  hasty,  irregular,  impatient — 
scarce  a  letter  formed,  scarce  a  word 
thatseemed  finished—and  yet  strange- 
ly legible  withal,  as  the  handwriting 
of  a  bold  man  almost  always  is.  I 
opened  the  note  listlessly,  and 
read — 

*^  I  have  watched  for  yon  all  the 
morning.  I  saw  her  go.  Weill — ^I 
did  not  throw  myself  under  the  hoofe 
of  the  horses.  I  write  this  in  a  pub- 
lic-house, not  far.  Will  you  follow 
the  bearer,  and  see  once  again  the 
outcast  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
wiU  shun  ?" 

Though  I  did  not  recognise  the 
hand,  there  could  be  no  doubt  who 
was  the  writer. 

"  The  boy  wants  to  know  if  there's 
an  answer,"  said  the  waiter. 

I  nodded,  took  up  my  hat,  and  left 
the  room.  A  ragged  boy  was  stand- 
ing in  the  yard,  and  scarcely  six  words 
passed  between  us,  before  I  was  fol- 
lowing him  through  a  narrow  lane 
that  faced  the  inn,  and  terminated  in 
a  turnstile.  Here  the  boy  paused, 
and,  making  me  a  sign  to  go  on,  went 
back  his  way  whistling.  I  passed  the 
turnstile,  and  found  myself  m  a  green 
field,  with  a  row  of  stunted  wUlows 
hanging  over  a  narrow  rill.  I  locked 
round,  and  saw  Viyian  (as  I  intend 
still  to  call  him)  half  kneeling,  and 
seemingly  intent  upon  some  object  in 
the  grass. 

My  eye  followed  his  mechanically. 
A  young  nnfledged  bird,  that  had  left 
the  nest  too  soon,  stood,  all  still  and 
alone,  on  the  bare  short  sward— its 
beak  open  as  fbr  food,  its  gaze  fixed 
onnswithawistfiDlstare.  Methought 
there  was  something  in  the  forlorn 
bkd  ihatsoftened  me  more  to  the  for- 


lomer  youth,  of  whom  it  seemed  a 
type. 

''  Now,"  said  Yiviao,  speaking  half 
to  himself,  half  to  me,  "  did  the  bird 
fall  from  f^e  nest,  or  leare  the  nest  at 
its  own  wild  whim  ?  Hie  parent  does 
not  protect  it.  Mind,  I  say  not  it  is 
the  parent's  fault — ^perhaps  the  fault 
is  all  with  the  wanderer.  But,  look 
you,  though  the  parent  is  not  here, 
the  foe  is  I — ^yonder,  see  1" 

And  the  young  man  pointed  to  a 
large  brindled  cat,  that,  kept  back 
from  its  prey  by  our  imwdcome  neigh- 
bourhood, still  remained  watchful,  a 
few  paces  off,  stirring  its  tail  gently 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  with 
that  stealthy  look  in  its  round  eyes, 
dulled  try  the  sun — ^half  fierce,  half 
frightened — which  belongs  to  its  tribe, 
when  man  comes  between  the  de- 
Tourer  and  the  victim. 

'^  I  do  see^"  said  I,  ^  but  a  passing 
footstep  has  saved  the  birdj" 

"Stop!"  said  Vivian,  laying  my 
hand  on  his  own,  and  with  his  old 
bitter  smile  on  his  lip--^"  stop  I  do 
you  think  it  mercy  to  save  the  bird? 
What  from?  and  what  for?  From  a 
natural  enemy — ftx)m  a  short  pang 
and  a  quick  death  ?  Fie !— is  not  that 
better  than,  slow  starvation?  or,  if 
you  take  more  heed  of  it,  than  the 
prison- bars  of  a  cage?  You  cannot 
restore  the  nest,  yon  cannot  recall 
the  parent.  Be  wiser  in  your  mercy : 
leave  the  bhrd  to  its  gentlest  fate  1" 

I  looked  hard  on  Vivian ;  the  lip 
iiad  lost  the  bitter  smile.  He  rose 
and  turned  away.  I  sought  to  take 
up  the  poor  bird,  but  it  did  not  know 
its  friends,  and  ran  fh>m  me,  chirping 
piteously— -ran  towards  the  very  jaws 
of  the  grim  enemy.  I  was  only  iust 
in  time  to  scare  away  the  beast,  which 
sprang  up  a  tree,  and  glared  down 
through  tiie  han^g  boughs.  Then  I 
foUowed  the  l^d,  and,  as  I  followed, 
I  heard,  nc^  knowing  at  first  whence 
the  soond  came,  a  short,  quick,  tremu- 
lous note.  Was  it  near  ?  was  it  far  ? 
— fSrom  the  earth  ?  in  the  sky  ?  Poor 
parent-bird  I  *  Uke    parent-love,    it 
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The  youD^  bird  halted,  and  I  also- 
"  Come,"  said  I,  *'  ye  have  found  each 


seemed  now  far  and  now  near ;  now 
on  earth,  now  in  sky! 

And  at  last,  quick  and  sadden,  as  if    other  at  last— settle  it  between  you!'' 
bom  of  the  space,  lo  1  the  little  wings        I  went  back  to  the  outcast, 
hovered  over  me  1 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 


PisiSTRATus. — How  Came  you  to 
know  we  had  stayed  in  the  town? 

Vivian. — Do  you  think  I  could  re- 
main where  you  left  me  ?  I  wandered 
out — wandered  hither.  Passing  at 
dawn  through  yon  streets,  I  saw  the 
ostlers  loitering  by  the  gates  of  the 
yard,  overheard  them  talk,  and  so 
knew  you  were  all  at  the  inn — all ! 
(He  sighed  heavily.) 

PisisTRATUs. — ^Your  poor  father  is 
very  ill!  O  cousin,  how  could  you 
^\nf*  from  you  so  much  love ! 

Vivian. — Love!  —  his  I — my  fa- 
ther's ! 

PisiSTRAxrs. — Do  you  really  not 
believe,  then,  that  your  father  loved 
you? 

Vivian. — If  I  had  believed  it,  I  had 
never  left  him !  All  the  gold  of  the 
Indies  had  never  bribed  me  to  leave 
my  mother ! 

PisiSTRATUS. — This  is  indeed  a 
strange  misconception  of  yours.     If 


we  can  remove  it,  all  may  be  well  yet. 
Need  there  now  be  any  secrets  be- 
tween us?  (^persuasively,)  Sit  down,, 
and  tell  me  all,  cousin. 

After  some  hesitation,  Vivian  com- 
plied ;  and  by  the  clearing  of  his  brow, 
and  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  I  felt 
sure  that  he  was  no  longer  seeking  to 
disguise  the  truth.  But,  as  I  after- 
wards learned  the  father's  tale  as  well 
as  now  the  son's,  so,  instead  of  re- 
peating Vivian's  words,  which — not 
by  design,  but  by  the  twist  of  a  mind 
habitually  ^Tong— distorted  the  facts, 
I  will  state  what  appears  to  me  the 
real  case,  as  between  the  parties  so 
unhappily  opposed.  Reader,  pardon 
me  if  the  recital  be  tedious.  And  if 
thou  thinkest  that  I  bear  not  hard 
enough  on  the  erring  hero  of  the 
story,  remember  that  he  who  recites 
judges  as  Austin's  son  must  judge  of 
Koland*s. 
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AT  TUK  KNTRANCK  OP  LIPK  KITti — TUS  MOTHIR. 


It  was  dnrine  the  war  in  Spain  that 
a  severe  wound,  and  the  fever  which 
ensued,  detamed  Roland  at  the  house 
of  a  Spanish  widow.  Ills  hostess  had 
once  been  rich ;  but  her  fortune  had 
been  mined  in  the  general  calamities 
of  the  country.  She  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  assisted  to  nurse  and 
tend  the  wounded  Englishman ;  and 
when  the  time  approached  for  Ro- 
land's departure,  the  frank  grief  of 
the  young  Ramouna  betrayed  the 
Impression  that  the  guest  had  made 
upon  her  affections.  Much  of  grati- 
tude, and  something,  it  might  be,  of  an 
exquisite  sense  of  honour,  aided,  in 
Roland's  breast,  the  charm  naturally 
produced  by  the  beauty  of  his  young 
nurse,  and  the  knightly  compassion  he 


felt  for  her  ruined  fortunes  and  deso- 
late condition. 

In  one  of  those  hasty  impulses 
common  to  a  generous  nature — and 
which  too  often  fatally  vindicate  the 
rank  of  Pmdence  amidst  the  tutelary 
Powers  of  Life — Roland  committed 
the  error  of  marriage  with  a  giii  of 
whose  connexions  he  knew  nothing, 
and  of  whose  nature  little  more  Uian 
its  warm  spontaneous  susceptibility. 
In  a  few  days  subseanent  to  these 
rash  nuptials,  Roland  rejoined  the 
march  of  the  army ;  nor  was  he  able 
to  retora  to  Spain  till  after  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  Waterloo. 

Maimed  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  and 
with  the  scars  of  many  a  noble  wound 
still  fresh,  Roland  then  hastened  to  a 
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home  the  dreams  of  which  had  soothed 
the  bed  of  pain,  and  now  replaced  the 
earlier  visions  of  renown.  Daring 
his  absence  a  son  had  been  bom  to 
him — a  son  whom  he  might  rear  to 
take  the  place  he  had  left  in  his  conn- 
try's  service ;  to  renew,  in  some  fu- 
ture fields,  a  career  that  had  failed 
the  romance  of  his  own  antique  and 
chivalrous  ambition.  As  soon  as  that 
news  had  reached  him,  his  care  had 
been  to  provide  an  English  nurse  for 
the  infant — so  that,  with  the  first 
sounds  of  the  mother's  endearments, 
the  child  might  yet  hear  a  voice  from 
the  father's  land.  A  female  relation 
of  Bolt's  had  settled  in  Spain,  and 
was  induced  to  undertake  this  duty.  Na- 
tural as  this  appointment  was  to  a  man 
so  devotedly  English,  it  displeased  his 
wild  and  passionate  Bamouna.  She 
had  that  mother's  jealousy,  strongest 
in  minds  uneducated ;  she  had  also 
that  peculiar  pride  which  belongs  to 
her  country-people,  of  every  rank 
and  condition ;  the  jealousy  and  the 
pride  were  both  wounded  by  the  sight 
of  the  English  nurse  at  the  child's 
cradle. 

That  Roland,  on  regaining  his  Spa- 
nbh  hearth,  should  be  disappointed  in 
his  expectations  of  the  happiness 
awaiting  him  there,  was  the  inevi- 
table condition  of  such  a  marriage ; 
since,  not  the  less  for  his  military 
bluntness,  Roland  had  that  refinement 
of  feeling,  perhaps  over- fastidious, 
which  belongs  to  all  natures  essen- 
tially poetic ;  and  as  the  first  illusions 
of  love  died  away,  there  could  have 
been  little  indeed  congenial  to  his 
stately  temper  in  one  divided  from 
faim  by  an  utter  absence  of  education, 
and  by  the  strong  but  nameless  dis- 
tinctions of  national  views  and  man- 
ners. The  disappointment  probably, 
however,  went  deeper  than  that 
which  nsually  attends  an  ill-assorted 
imion;  for,  instead  of  bringing  his 
wife  to  his  old  tower,  (an  expatria- 
tion which  she  would  doubtless  have 
resisted  to  the  utmost,)  he  accepted, 
maimed  as  he  was,  not  very  long  after 
his  return  to  Spain,  the  ofibr  of  a 
military  post  unaer  Ferdmand.  The 
Cavalier  doctrines  and  intense  loyalty 
of  Roland  attached  him,  without  reflec- 


tion, to  the  service  of  a  throne  which 
the  English  arms  had  contributed  to 
establish ;  while  the  extreme  uupopu* 
larity  of  the  Constitutional  Party  in 
Spain,  and  the  stigma  of  irreligion 
fixed  to  it  by  the  priests,  aided  to 
foster  Roland's  belief  that  he  was  sup- 
porting a  beloved  king  against  the 
professors  of  those  revolntionar}"  and 
Jacobinical  doctrines,  which  to  him 
were  the  very  atheism  of  politics. 
The  experience  of  a  few  years  in  the 
service  of  a  bigot  so  contemptible  as 
Ferdinand,  whose  highest  object  of 
patriotism  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Inquisition,  added  another  disappoint-^ 
ment  to  those  which  had  already  em- 
bittered the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  in  the  grand  hero  of  Cervantes 
no  follies  to  satirise,  but  high  virtues 
to  imitate.  Poor  Quixote  himself — 
he  came  mournfully  back  to  his  La 
Mancha,  with  no  other  reward  for  his 
knight-errantry  than  a  decoration 
which  he  disdained  to  place  beside  his 
simple  Waterloo  medal,  and  a  grade 
for  which  he  would  have  blushed  ta 
resign  his  more  modest,  but  more 
honourable  English  dignity. 

But,  still  weaving  hopes,  the  san- 
guine man  returned  to  his  Penates. 
His  child  now  had  grown  from  in- 
fancy into  boyhood— the  child  would 
pass  naturally  into  his  care.  Delight- 
ful occupation! — At  the  thought, 
Home  smiled  again. 

Now,  behold  the  most  pernicious 
circumstance  in  this  ill-omened  con- 
nexion. 

The  father  of  Ramouna  had  been 
one  of  that  strange  and  mysterious 
race  which  pi*esents  in  Spain  so  many 
features  distinct  from  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  kindred  tribes  in  more  civi- 
lised lands.  The  GitAno,  or  gipsy  of 
Spain,  is  not  the  mere  vi^ant  we  see 
on  our  commons  and  roadsides.  Re- 
taining, indeed,  much  of  his  lawless 
principles  and  predatory  Inclinations, 
he  lives  often  in  towns,  exercises 
various  callings,  and  not  unfrequently 
becomes  rich.  A  wealthy  Git4no 
had  married  a  Spanish  woman;* 
Roland's  wife  had  been  the  ofispring 
of  this  marriage.  The  Gitdno  had 
died  while  Ramouna  was  yet  ex- 
tremely young,  and  her  childhood  had 


4  

*  A  Spaniftrd  very  rarely  indeed  marries  a  Gitina  or  female  gipsy.    Bat  occa- 
.sionally  (obserres  Mr  Borrow)  a  wealthy  Gittoo  marries  a  Spanish  female. 
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been  free  from  the  infliieiioeB  of  her 
paternal  kindred.  Bat,  though  her 
mother,  retaining  her  own  religion, 
had  brought  up  Ramouna  in  the  same 
faith,  pure  from  the  godless  creed  of 
the  Gitino— and,  at  her  husband's 
death,  had  separated  herself  wholly 
from  his  tribe---still  she  had  lost  caste 
with  her  own  kin  and  people.  And 
while  struggling  to  regain  it,  the  for- 
tune, which  made  her  sole  chance  of 
success  in  that  attempt,  was  swept 
away,  so  that  she  had  remained  apart 
and  solitaiy,  and  could  bring  no 
friends  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  Ra- 
mouna during  RoUnd's  absence.  But, 
while  my  undo  was  still  in  thesenrice 
of  Ferdinand,  the  widow  died;  and 
then  the  only  relati\'e8  who  came 
round  Ramouna  were  her  father's 
kindred.  They  had  not  ventured  to 
claim  affinity  while  her  mother  lived ; 
and  they  did  so  now,  by  attentions 
and  caresses  to  her  son.  This  opened 
to  them  at  once  Ramouna's  heart  and 
doors.  Meanwhile,  the  English  nurse 
— who,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  ren- 
der her  abode  odious  to  her,  had, 
from  strong  lore  to  her  charge,  stoutly 
maintained  her  post— died,  a  few 
weeks  after  Ramouna's  mother,  and 
no  healthful  influence  remained  to 
counteract  those  baneful  ones  to  which 
the  heir  of  the  honest  old  Caxtons 
was  8ulijecte<i.  But  Roluid  returned 
home  in  a  humour  to  be  pleased  with 
all  things.  Joyously  he  clasped  his 
wife  to  his  breast,  and  thought,  with 
self-reproach,  that  he  had  forborne 
too  littUs  and  exacted  too  much — he 
would  be  wiser  now.  Delightedly  he 
acknowledged  the  beauty,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  manly  bearing  of  the  boy, 
who  played  with  his  sword-knot,  and 
ran  c^  with  his  pistols  as  a  prize. 

The  news  of  the  Kngiishman*s 
arrival  at  first  kept  the  lawless  kins- 
folk from  the  house ;  but  they  were 
fond  of  the  boy.  and  the  boy  of  them, 
and  interviews  between  him'  and  these 
wild  comrades,  if  stolon,  were  not  less 
frequent.  Gradually  Roland^s  eyes 
became  opened.  As.  in  habitual  in- 
tercourM",  the  bov  abandoned  the  re- 
serve  which  awe  and  cunning  at  first 
imposed,  Roland  was  inexprciisibly 
shocked  at  the  bold  principles  ht^  son 
airerto<i,  and  at  hU  utter  incapacity 
even  to  comprehend  that  plain  honesty 
and  that  frank  honour  which,  to  the 


English  soldier,  seemed  ideas  innate 
and  heaven-planted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Roland  found  that  a  system  of 
plunder  was  carried  on  in  his  honae- 
hold,  and  tracked  it  to  the  c(mnivanoe 
of  the  wife  and  the  agency  of  the  son^ 
for  the  benefit  of  lazy  bravos  and  d^- 
solnte  vagrants.  A  more  patient  man 
than  RoUnd  might  well  have  been 
exasperated— a  more  wary  man  con- 
founded, by  this  discovery.  He  took 
the  natural  step— perhaps  insisting  on 
it  too  summarily — perhaps  not  allow- 
ing enough  for  the  uncultured  mind 
and  lively  passions  of  his  wife:  he 
ordered  her  instantly  to  prepare  to 
accompany  him  from  the  place,  and 
to  give  up  all  communication  with  her 
kindred. 

A  vehement  refusal  ensued ;  but 
Roland  was  not  a  man  to  give  up 
such  a  point,  and  at  length  a  false 
submission,  and  a  feigned  repentance 
soothed  his  resentment  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  They  moved  several 
miles  from  the  place ;  but  where  they 
moved,  there,  some  at  least,  and 
those  the  worst,  of  the  baleful  brood, 
stealthily  followed.  Whatever  Ra- 
mouna*s  earlier  love  for  Roland  had 
been,  it  had  evidently  long  ceased  in 
the  thorough  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  and  in  that  absence 
which,  if  it  renews  a  strong  affection, 
destroys  an  affection  already  weak- 
ened. But  the  mother  and  son  adored 
each  other  with  all  the  strength  of 
their  strong,  wild  natures.  Even  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  father*s 
influence  over  a  boy  yet  in  childhood 
is  exerted  in  vain,  if  the  mother  lend 
herself  to  baffle  it.  And  in  this  miser- 
able position,  what  chance  had  the 
blunt,  stem,  honest  Roland  (separated 
from  bis  son  during  the  most  ductile 
years  of  infancy)  against  the  ascend- 
ency of  a  mother  who  humoured  all 
the'faults,  and  gratified  all  the  wishes, 
of  her  darting? 

In  his  despair,  Roland  let  fall  the 
threat  that,  if  thus  thwarted,  it  would 
become  his  duty  to  withdraw  his  son 
from  the  mother.  Tltis  threat  in- 
stantly hardened  both  hearts  against 
him.  '  The  wife  represented  Roland 
to  the  boy  as  a  tyrant,  as  an  enemy 
—as  one  who  had  deatrtored  all  the 
happiness  they  bad  Mon  enjoyed  in 
each  other— as  one  whose  severity 
showed  that  he  hated  his  own  child; 
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and  the  boy  belieyed  her.  In  his  own 
house  a  firm  union  was  fonned  agunst 
Roland,  and  protected  by  the  conning 
which  is  the  force  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong. 

In  spite  of  all,  Roland  conld  never 
forget  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
yonng  nurse  had  watched  over  the 
wounded  man,  nor  the  love — genuine 
for  the  hour,  though  not  drawn  fi'om 
the  feelings  which  withstand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life — that  lips  so  beautiful 
had  pledged  him  in  the  bygone  days. 
These  thoughts  must  have  come  per- 
petually between  his  feelings  and  his 
jud^ent,  to  embitter  still  more  his 

gosition  —  to  harass  still  more  his 
eart.  And  if,  by  the  strength  of 
that  sense  of  duty  which  made  the 
force  of  his  character,  he  could  have 
strung  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
threat,  humanibr,  at  all  events,  com- 
pelled him  to  delay  it — ^his  wife  pro- 
mised to  be  again  a  mother.  Blanche 
was  bom.  How  could  he  take  the 
infant  from  the  mother's  breast,  or 
abandon  the  daughter  to  the  fatal 
influences  from  which  only,  by  so 
violent  an  effort,  he  could  free  the  son  ? 


No  wonder,  poor  Roland!  that  those 
deep  furrows  contracted  thy  bold 
firont,  and  thy  hair  grew  gray  before 
its  time  I 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  all  par- 
ties, Roland's  wife  died  while  Blanche 
was  still  an  infant.  She  was  taken 
ill  of  a  fever — she  died  delirious, 
clasping  her  boy  to  her  breast,  and 
praying  the  saints  to  protect  him  from 
his  cruel  father.  How  often  that 
deathbed  haunted  the  son,  and  justi- 
fied his  belief  that  there  was  no  pa- 
rent's love  in  the  heart  which  was 
now  his  sole  shelter  fh>m  the  world, 
and  the  '*  peltmg  of  its  pitiless  rain.'* 
Again  I  say,  poor  Roland ! — for  I  know 
that,  in  that  harsh,  unloving  disrup- 
ture  of  such  solemn  ties,  thy  large 
generous  heart  forgot  its  wrongs; 
again  didst  thou  see  tender  eyes  bend- 
ing over  the  wounded  stranger — again 
hear  low  murmurs  breathe  the  warm 
weakness  which  the  women  of  the 
south  deem  it  no  shame  to  own.  And 
now  did  it  all  end  in  those  ravings  of 
hate,  and  in  that  glazing  gaze  of 
terrwr! 


CHAPTER  LZXXVn. 


THE  PRECBPTOR. 


Roland  removed  to  France,  and 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  environs  of 
Paris.  He  placed  Blanche  at  a  con- 
vent in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
going  to  see  her  daily,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  education  of  his  sou. 
The  boy  was  apt  to  learn ;  but  to  un- 
learn was  here  the  arduous  task — and 
for  that  tai^  it  would  have  needed 
either  the  passionless  experience,  the 
exquisite  forbearance  of  a  practised 
teacher,  or  the  love,  and  confidence, 
and  yielding  heart  of  a  believing 
pupil.  Roland  felt  that  he  was  not 
the  man  to  be  the  teacher,  and  that 
his  son's  heart  remained  obstinately 
closed  to  him.  He  looked  round,  and 
found  at  the  other  side  of  Paris  what 
seemed  a  suitable  preceptor— a  young 
Frenchman  of  some  distinction  in 
letters,  more  especially  in  science, 
with  all  a  Frenchman's  eloquence  of 
talk,  full  of  hieh-sounding  sentiments, 
that  pleased  the  romantic  enthusiasm 
of  the  Captain ;  so  Roland,  with  san- 


guine hopes,  confided  his  son  to  this 
man's  care.  The  boy's  natural  quick- 
ness mastered  readily  all  that  pleased 
his  taste;  he  learned  to  speak  and 
write  French  with  rare  felicity  and 
precision.  His  tenacious  memory, 
and  those  flexile  organs  in  which  the 
talent  for  languages  is  placed,  served, 
with  the  help  of  an  English  master, 
to  revive  his  earlier  knowledge  of  his 
father's  tongue,  and  to  enable  him  to 
speiUc  it  with  fluent  correctness  — 
though  there  was  always  in  his  accent 
something  which  had  struck  me  as 
strange ;  but,  not  suspecting  it  to  be 
foreign,  I  had  thought  it  a  theatrical 
afiectation.  He  did  not  go  far  into 
science — ^little  farther,  peniaps,  than 
a  smattering  of  French  mathematics ; 
but  he  acquired  a  remarkable  facility 
and  promptitude  in  calculation.  He 
devoured  eagerly  the  light  reading 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  picked  up 
thence  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
novels  and  plays  afford,  for  good  o" 
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evil,  according  as  the  novel  or  the 
play  elevates  the  nndcrstaDdiog  and 
ennobles  the  passions,  or  merely  cor- 
rupts the  fancy,  and  lowers  the  stan- 
dard of  hnman  nature.  Bat  of  all 
that  Roland  desired  him  to  be  taught, 
the  son  remained  as  ignorant  as  be- 
fore. Among  the  other  misfortunes 
of  this  ominous  marriage,  Roland's 
wife  had  possessed  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  a  Roman  Catholic  Spaniard, 
and  with  these  the  boy  had  uncon- 
sciously intermingled  doctrines  far 
more  dreaiy,  imbibed  from  the  dark 
paganism  of  the  Gitanos. 

Roland  had  sought  a  Protestant  for 
his  son^s  tutor.  The  preceptor  was 
nominally  a  Protestant  —  a  biting 
derider  of  all  superstitions  indeed! 
He^was  such  a  Protestant  as  some 
defender  of  Voltaire's  religion  says 
the  Great  Wit  would  have  been  had 
he  lived  in  a  Protestant  country.  The 
Frenchman  laughed  the  boy  out  of 
his  superstitions,  to  leave  behind  them 
the  sneering  scepticism  of  the  Enq/- 
clopediej  without  those  redeeming 
ethics  on  which  all  sects  of  philosophy 
are  agreed,  but  which,  unhappily,  it 
requires  a  philosopher  to  comprehend. 

This  preceptor  was  doubtless  not 
aware  of  the  mischief  he  was  doing ; 
and  for  the  rest,  he  taught  his  pupil 
after  his  own  system — a  mild  and 
plausible  one,  \ery  much  like  the 
system  we  at  home  are  recommended 
to  adopt — "  Teach  the  understanding, 
all  else  will  follow ;"  "  Learn  to  read 
something,  and  it  will  all  come  right  ;^* 
*'  Follow  the  bias  of  the  pupil's  mind ; 
thus  you  develop  genius,  not  thwart 
it."  Mind,  Understanding,  Grenius — 
fine  things !  But,  to  educate  the  whole 
man,  you  must  educate  something 
more  than  these.  Not  for  want  of 
mind,  nnderstanding,  genius,  have 
Borgias  and  Neros  left  their  names 
as  monuments  of  horror  to  mankind. 
Where,  in  all  this  teaching,  was  one 
lesson  to  warm  the  heart  and  guide 
the  soul? 

O  mother  mine !  that  the  boy  had 
stood  by  thy  knee,  and  heard  from  thy 
lips,  why  life  was  given  us,  in  what 
life  shall  end,  and  how  heaven  stands 
open  to  us  night  and  day  I  O  father 
mine !  that  thou  hadst  been  his  pre- 
ceptor, not  in  book-learning,  but  the 
heart's  simple  wisdom !  Oh !  that  he 
had  learned  from  thee,  in  parables 


closed  with  practice,  the  happiness  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  how  "good  deeds 
should  repair  the  bad  !'^ 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  boy, 
with  his  daring  and  his  beauty,  that 
there  was  in  his  exterior  and  his 
manner  that  which  attracted  indulgent 
interest,  and  a  sort  of  compassionate 
admiration.  The  Frenchman  liked 
him — believed  his  story — thought  him 
ill-treated  by  that  hard-visaged  Eng- 
lish soldier.  All  English  people  were 
so  disagi*eeable,  particularly  English 
soldiers ;  and  the  Captain  once  mor- 
tally offended  the  Frenchman,  by  call- 
ing Vilainton  un  gi'ond  homme,  and 
denying,  with  brutal  indignation,  that 
the  English  had  poisoned  Napoleon  ! 
So,  instead  of  teaching  the  son  to  love 
and  revere  his  father,  the  Frenchman 
shrugged  his  shoulders  when  the  boy 
broke  into  some  unfilial  complaint, 
and  at  most  said,  "  3/aw,  cJier  enfant y 
ton  phre  est  Anglais — c'est  tout  dire,''^ 
Meanwhile,  as  the  child  sprang  rapidly 
into  precocious  youth,  he  was  per- 
mitted a  liberty  in  his  hom*s  of  leisure, 
of  which  he  availed  himself  with  all 
the  zest  of  his  early  habits  and  adven- 
turous temper.  He  formed  acquaint- 
ances among  the  loose  young  haunters 
of  cafes,  and  spendthrifts  of  that 
capital — the  wits!  He  became  an 
excellent  swordsman  and  pistol-shot 
— adroit  in  ail  games  in  which  skill 
helps  fortune.  He  learned  betimes  to 
furnish  himself  with  money,  by  the 
cards  and  the  billiard-balls. 

But,  delighted  with  the  easy  home 
he  had  obtained,  he  took  care  to 
school  his  features,  and  smooth  his 
manner,  in  his  father's  visits  —  to 
make  the  most  of  what  he  had  learned 
of  less  ignoble  knowledge,  and,  with 
his  characteristic  imitativeness,  to 
cite  the  finest  sentiments  he  had  found 
in  his  plays  and  novels.  What  father 
is  not  credulous?  Roland  believed, 
and  wept  tears  of  joy.  And  now  he 
thought  the  time  was  come  to  take 
back  the  boy — to  return  with  a  worthy 
heir  to  the  old  Tower.  He  thanked 
and  blest  the  tutor — he  took  the  son. 
But,  under  pretence  that  he  had  yet 
some  things  to  master,  whether  in 
book  knowledge  or  manly  accom- 
plishments, the  youth  begged  his 
father,  at  all  events,  not  yet  to  return 
to  England — to  let  him  attend  his 
tutor  daily  for  some  months.    Roland 
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consented,  moved  from  his  old  quar- 
ters, and  took  a  lodging  for  both  in 
the  same  sabnrb  as  that  In  which  the 
teacher  resided.  But  soon,  when 
they  were  under  one  roof,  the  boy's 
habitual  tastes,  and  his  repugnance 
to  all  paternal  authority,  were  be- 
trayed. To  do  my  unhappy  cousin 
justice,  (such  as  that  justice  is,) 
though  he  had  the  cunning  for  a  short 
disguise,  he  had  not  the  hypocrisy  to 
maintain  systematic  deceit.  He  could 
play  a  part  for  a  while,  from  an 
exulting  joy  in  his  own  address ;  but 
he  could  not  wear  a  mask  with  the 
patience  of  cold-blooded  dissimula- 
tion. Why  enter  into  painful  details, 
so  easily  divined  by  the  intelligent 
reader  ?  The  faults  of  the  son  were 
precisely  those  to  which  Roland  would 
be  least  indulgent.  To  the  ordinary 
scrapes  of  high-spirited  boyhood,  no 
father,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been 
more  lenient ;    but  to  anything  that 


seemed  low,  petty— that  grated  on 
him  as  gentleman  and  soldier— there, 
not  for  worlds  would  I  have  braved 
the  darkness  of  his  frown,  and  the 
woe  that  spoke  like  scorn  in  his  voice. 
And  when,  after  all  warning  and  pro- 
hibition were  in  vain,  Roland  found 
his  son,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in 
a  resort  of  gamblers  and  sharpers, 
carrying  all  before  him  with  his  cue, 
in  the  full  flush  of  triumph,  and  a 
great  heap  of  five-franc  pieces  before 
him — you  may  conceive  with  what 
wrath  the  proud,  hasty,  passionate 
man,  drove  oat,  cane  in  hand,  the 
obscene  associates,  flinging  after  them 
the  son's  ill-gotten  gains ;  and  with 
what  resentful  humiliation  the  son 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  father 
home.  Then  Roland  took  the  boy  to 
England,  but  not  ^to  the  old  Tower ; 
that  hearth  of  his  ancestors  was  still 
too  sacred  for  the  footsteps  of  the 
vagrant  heh*  I 


CHAPTEB  LXXXVin. 


THB  HEARTH  WITHOUT  TRUST,  AND  THE  WORLD  WITHOUT  A  GUIDE. 


And  then,  vainly  grasping  at  every 
argument  his  blunt  sense  could  sug- 
gest— then  talked  Roland  much  and 
grandly  of  the  duties  men  owed  — 
even  if  they  threw  off  all  love  to  their 
father — still  to  their  father's  name; 
and  then  his  pride,  always  so  lively, 
grew  irritable  and  harsh,  and  seemed, 
no  doubt,  to  the  perverted  ears  of  the 
son,  unlovely  and  unloving.  And 
that  pride,  without  serving  one  pur- 
pose of  good,  did  yet  more  mischief; 
for  the  youth  caught  the  disease,  but 
in  a  wrong  way.  And  he  said  to 
himself, — 

*^Ho!  then  my  father  is  a  great 
man,  with  all  these  ancestors  and  big 
words!  And  he  has  lands  and  a 
castle — and  yet  how  miserably  we 
live,  and  how  he  stints  me  1  But  if 
he  has  cause  for  pride  in  all  these 
dead  men,  why,  so  have  I.  And  are 
these  lodgings,  these  appurtenances, 
fit  for  the  ^  gentleman '  he  says  I 
am?" 

Even  in  England,  the  gipsy  blood 
broke  out  as  iSsfore ;  and  the  youth 
found  vagrant  associates,  heaven 
knows  how  or  where;  and  strange- 
looking  forms,  gaudily  shabby,  and 


disreputably  smart,  were  seen  lurking 
in  the  comer  of  the  street,  or  peering 
in  at  the  window,  slinking  ofl"  if  they 
saw  Roland — and  Roland  could  not 
stoop  to  be  a  spy.  And  the  son's 
heart  grew  harder  and  harder  against 
his  father,  and  his  father's  face  now 
never  smiled  on  him.  Then  bills 
came  in,  and  duns  knocked  at  the 
door.  Bills  and  duns  to  a  man  who 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  a  debt,  as 
an  ermine  from  a  spot  on  its  hide! 
And  the  son's  short  answer  to  remon- 
strance was, — '*  Am  I  not  a  gentle- 
man?— these  are  the  things  gentle- 
men require."  Then  perhaps  Roland 
remembered  the  experiment  of  his 
French  friend,  and  left  his  bureau 
unlocked,  and  said,  ^^  Ruin  me  if  you 
will,  but  no  debts.  There  is  money 
in  those  drawers — they  are  unlocked." 
That  trust  would  for  ever  have  cured 
of  extravagance  a  youth  with  a  high 
and  delicate  sense  of  honour:  the 
pupil  of  the  Gitinos  did  not  under- 
stand the  trust;  he  thought  it  con- 
veyed a  natural  though  ungracious 
permission  to  take  out  what  he 
wanted— and  he  took !  To  Roland 
this  seemed  a  theft,  and  a  theft  of  the 
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coarsest  kind :  but  when  he  so  said, 
the  son  started  indignant,  and  saw  in 
that  which  had  be^  so  touching  an 
appeal  to  his  honour,  but  a  trap  to 
decoy  him  into  disgrace.  In  short, 
neither  could  understand  the  other. 
Roland  forbade  his  son  to  stir  from 
the  house;  and  the  young  man  the 
same  night  let  himseif  out,  and  stole 
forth  into  the  wide  world,  to  enjoy  or 
defy  it  in  his  own  wild  way. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him 
through  his  various  adventures  and 
experiments  on  fortune,  (even  if  I 
knew  them  all,  which  I  do  not.^  And 
now,  putting  altogether  aside  his  right 
name,  which  he  had  voluntarily  aban- 
doned, and  not  embarrassing  the 
reader  with  the  earlier  aliases  as- 
sumed, I  shall  give  to  my  unfortu- 
nate kinsman  the  name  by  which  I 
first  knew  him,  and  continue  to  do  so, 
nntil — heaven  grant  the  time  may 
come  I — having  first  redeemed,  he  may 
reclaim,  his  own.  It  was  in  joining  a 
set  of  strolling  players  that  Vivian 
became  acquainted  with  Peacock; 
and  that  worthy,  who  had  many 
strings  to  his  bow,  soon  grew  aware 
of  Vivian's  extraordinary  skill  with 
the  cue,  and  saw  therein  a  better 
mode  of  making  their  joint  fortunes 
than  the  boards  of  an  itinerant  Thespis 
fiimished  to  either.  Vivian  listened 
to  him,  and  it  was  while  their  inti- 
macy was  most  fresh  that  I  met  them 
on  the  highroad.  That  chance  meet- 
ing produced  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
believe  his  assurance)  a  strong,  and, 
for  the  moment,  a  salutary  effect  upon 
Vivian.  The  comparative  innocence 
and  freshness  of  a  boy*s  mind  were 
new  to  him ;  the  elastic  healthful 
spirits  with  which  those  gifts  were 
accompanied  startled  him,  by  the 
contrast  to  his  own  forced  gaiety  and 
secret  gloom.  And  this  boy  was  his 
own  cousin ! 

Coming  afterwards  to  London,  he 
adventured  inquiry  at  the  hotel  in  the 
Strand  at  whidi  I  had  given  my 
address ;  learned  where  we  were ; 
and,  passing  one  night  in  the  street, 
saw  my  unde  at  the  window  —  to 
recognise  and  to  fly  firom  him.  Hav- 
ing then  some  money  at  his  disposal, 
he  broke  off  abruptly  firom  the  set  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown.  He  re- 
solved to  return  to  France — he  would 
try  for  a  more  req)ectaUe  mode  of 


existence.  He  had  not  found  happi- 
ness in  that  liberty  he  had  won,  nor 
room  for  the  ambition  that  began  to 
gnaw  him,  in  those  pursuits  fi^m 
which  his  father  had  vainly  warned 
him.  His  most  reputable''  friend 
was  his  old  tutor;  be  would  go  to 
him.  He  went;  but  the  tutor  was 
now  married,  and  was  himself  a 
father,  and  that  made  a  wonderful 
alteration  in  his  practical  ethics.  It 
was  no  longer  moral  to  aid  the  son 
in  rebellion  to  his  father.  Vivian 
evinced  his  usual  sarcastic  haughti- 
ness at  the  reception  he  met,  and  was 
requested  civiUy  to  leave  the  house. 
Then  again  he  flung  himself  on  his 
wits  at  Paris.  But  there  were  plenty 
of  wits  there  sharper  than  his  own. 
He  got  into  some  quarrel  with  the 
police— not  indeed  for  any  dishonest 
practices  of  his  own,  but  from  an 
unwary  acquaintance  with  others  less 
scrupidous,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to 
quit  France.  Thus  had  I  met  him 
again,  forlorn  and  ragged,  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

Meanwhile  Roland,  after  the  first 
vain  search,  had  yielded  to  the  indig- 
nation anddlsgust  that  hadlongrankled 
within  him.  His  son  had  tlu*own  off 
his  authority,  because  it  preserved 
him  from  ^honour.  His  ideas  of 
discipline  were  stem,  and  patience 
had  been  wellnigh  crushed  out  of  his 
heart.  He  thought  he  could  bear  to 
resign  his  son  to  his  fate — ^to  disown 
him,  and  to  say,  "  I  have  no  more  a 
son.**  It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  had 
first  visited  our  house.  But  when,  on 
that  memorable  night  in  which  he  had 
narrated  to  his  thrilling  listeners  the 
dark  t«le  of  a  £^ow-sufferer>  woe  and 
crime — betraying  in  the  tale,  to  my 
father's  quick  sympathy,  his  own  sor- 
row and  passion — it  did  not  need  much 
of  his  gentler  brother's  subtle  art  to 
learn  or  guess  the  whole,  nor  much 
of  Austin's  mild  persuasion  to  con- 
vince Roland  that  he  had  not  yet 
exhausted  all  efforts  to  track  the  wan- 
derer Mid  reclaim  the  erring  child. 
Then  he  had  gone  to  London— then  he 
had  sought  every  spot  which  the  out- 
cast would  probably  haunt — then  had 
he  saved  and  pindied  firom  his  own 
necessities,  to  have  wherewithal  to 
enter  theatres  and  gaming-houses,  and 
fee  the  agencies  of  police ;  then  had 
he  seen  the  form  for  which  he  had 
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watched  and  pined,  in  the  street  below 
his  window,  and  cried  in  a  joyous  de- 
lusion, ''*'  He  repents  I"  One  day  a  let- 
ter reached  my  nnde,  throagh  hia 
banker's,  from  the  French  tntor,  (who 
knew  of  no  other  means  of  tracing  Ro- 
.  land  bat  tfarongh  the  boose  by  which 
his  salary  had  been  paid,)  informing 
him  of  his  son's  visit.  Boland  started 
instantly  for  Paris.  Arriying  there,  he 
conld  only  learn  of  his  son  through 
the  police,  and  from  them  only  leaorn 
that  he  had  been  seen  fn  the  company 
of  accomplished  swindlers,  who  were 
already  in  the  hahds  of  jnstice ;  bnt 
that  the  yoath  himself,  whom  there 


was  nothing  to  eriminale,  had  been 
suffered  to  quit  Paris,  and  had  taken, 
it  was  supposed,  the  road  to  England. 
Then  at  last  the  poor  Captain's  stout 
heart  gave  way.  His  son  the  com- 
panion of  swindlers !— could  he  be  sure 
that  he  was  not  theur  accomplice  ?  If 
not  yet,  how  small  the  step  between 
companionship  and  participation !  He 
took  the  child  left  him  still  from  the 
convent,  returned  to  England,  and 
arrived  there  to  be  seized  with  fever 
and  delirium — apparently  on  the  same 
day  (or  a  day  before  that  on  which) 
the  son  had  dropped  shelterless  and 
penniless  on  the  stones  of  London. 


CHAFm  LXXXIX. 


THB  ATTSMFT  TO  B17ILO  A  TKMPLK  TD  FORTUNE  OUT  OP  THS  &UINS  OP  HOME. 


^  But,"  said  Vivian,  pursuing  his 
tale,  ^^  but  when  yon  came  to  my  aid, 
not  knowing  me — ^when  you  relieved 
me — when  from  your  own  Ups,  for  the 
first  time,  I  heard  words  that  praised 
me,  and  for  qualities  that  implied  I 
might  yet  be '  worth  much.' — ^Ah  I  (he 
added  moumfolly,)  I  remember  the 
very  words — a  new  light  broke  upon 
me — strug^ing  and  dim,  but  light 
still.  The  ambition  with  which  I  had 
sought  the  truckling  Frendmian  re- 
vived, and  took  worthier  and  more 
definite  form.'  I  would  lift  myself 
above  the  mire,  make  a  name,  rise  in 
life.'" 

Vivian's  head  drooped,  but  he  raised 
it  quickly,  and  laughed — ^his  low  mock- 
ing lan^.  What  follows  of  his  tale 
may  be  told  succinctly.  Retaming 
his  Intter  fiedings  towards  his  father, 
he  resolved  to  continue  his  incognito 
— ^he  gave  himself  a  name  likely  to 
mislead  conjecture,  if  I  conversed  of 
him  to  my  family,  since  he  knew  that 
Roland  was  aware  that  a  Colonel 
Vivian  had  been  alBicted  by  a  runaway 
son — ^and,  indeed,  the  taUL  upon  that 
subject  had  first  put  the  notion  of 
fli^t  into  his  own  head.  He  caught  at 
the  idea  of  becoming  known  to  Tre- 
vanion ;  but  he  saw  reasons  to  forbid 
his  being  indebted  to  me  for  the  intro- 
duction— to  forbid  my  knowing  where 
he  was :  sooner  or  later,  that  know- 
ledge conld  scarcely  fail  to  end  in  the 
discovery  of  his  real  name.  Fortu- 
nately, as  he  deemed,  for  the  plans  he 


began  to  meditate,  we  were  all  leaving^ 
London^he  shooM  have  the  stage  to 
himself.  And  then  boldly  he  resolved 
upon  what  he  regarded  as  the  master 
scheme  of  life — ^viz.,  to  obtain  a  small 
pecuniary  independence,  and  to  eman- 
cipate himself  formally  and  entirely 
from  his  father's  control.  Aware  of 
poor  Roluad's  chivalrous  reverence 
for  his  name,  firmly  persuaded  that 
Roland  had  do  love  for  the  son,  but 
only  the  dread  that  the  son  might 
disgrace  him,  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  his  father's  prejudices  in 
order  to  effect  his  purpose. 

He  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Rolandt 
(that  letter  which  had  given  the  poor 
man  so  sanguine  a  joy — that  letter 
after  reading  whick  he  had  said  to 
Blanche,  "Pray  for  me,")  stating 
simply,  that  he  wished  to  see  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  nandng  a  tavern  in  the  city 
for  the  meethig. 

The  interview  took  place.  And 
when  Roland,  love  and  forgiveness  in 
his  heart— but  (who  shall  blame  him  ?> 
dignity  on  his  brow,  and  rebuke  in  his 
eye — approached,  ready  at  a  word  to 
fling  himself  on  the  boy's  breast,  Vi- 
vian, seeing  only  the  outer  signs,  and 
interpreting  them  by  his  own  senti- 
ments— recoiled;  folded  his  arms  on 
his  bosom,  and  said  coldly,  ''Spare 
me  reproach,  sir — it  is  unavailing.  I 
seek  you  only  to  propose  that  yon 
shall  save  your  name,  and  resign  your 


son. 


Then,  intent  perhaps  but  to  ga 
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his  object,  the  unhappy  yonth  de- 
clared his  fixed  determination  never 
to  live  with  his  father,  never  to  acqai- 
esee  in  his  aathoritj,  resolutely  to 
porsne  his  own  career,  whatever  that 
career  might  be,  explaining  none  of 
the  circumstances  that  appeared  most 
in  his  disfavour — rather,  perhaps, 
thinking  that,  the  worse  his  father 
judged  of  him,  the  more  chance  he 
bad  to  achieve  his  purpose.  *^  All  I 
ask  of  you/'  ho  said,  ^^  is  this :  Give 
me  the  least  you  can  afford  to  pre- 
serve me  from  the  temptation  to  rob, 
or  the  necessity  to  starve ;  and  I,  in 
my  turn,  promise  never  to  molest  you 
in  life — never  to  degrade  you  in  my 
death;  whatever  my  misdeeds,  they 
will  never  reflect  on  yourself,  for  you 
shall  never  recognise  the  misdocrl 
The  name  you  prize  so  highly  shall 
be  spared."  Sickened  and  revolted, 
Roland  attempted  no  argument — there 
was  that  in  the  son's  cold  manner 
which  shut  out  hope,  and  against 
which  his  pride  rose  indignant.  A 
meeker  man  might  have  remonstrated, 
implored,  and  wept — that  was  not  in 
Roland's  nature.  He  had  but  the 
-choice  of  three  evils,  to  say  to  his 
son :  ^'  Fool,  I  command  thee  to  fol- 
low me ;"  or  say,  **  Wretch,  since 
thon  wonldst  cast  me  off  as  a  stranger, 
as  a  stranger  I  say  to  thee— Go, 
starve  or  rob,  as  thou  wilt !"  or  last- 
ly, to  bow  his  proud  head,  stunned 
by  the  blow,  and  say,  *^  Thon  refosest 
me  the  obedience  of  the  son,  thon  de- 
mandest  to  be  as  the  dead  to  me.  I 
can  control  thee  not  from  vice,  I  can 
guide  thee  not  to  virtue.  Thon  wonldst 
sell  me  the  name  I  have  inherited 
stainless,  and  have  as  stainless  borne. 
Be  it  so ! — Name  thy  price !" 

And  something  like  this  last  was 
the  father's  choice. 

He  listened,  and  was  long  silent ; 
and  then  he  said  slowly,  *^  Pause  be- 
fore you  decide." 

**  I  have  paused  long — my  decision 
is  made!  this  Is  the  last  time  we 


meet.  I  see  before  me  now  the  way 
to  fortune,  fairly,  honourably ;  you  can 
aid  me  in  it  only  in  the  way  I  have 
said.  Reject  me  now,  and  the  option 
may  never  come  agaui  to  either  !'* 

And  then  Roland  said  to  himself, 
*'  I  have  spared  and  saved  for  this 
son ;  what  care  I  for  aught  else  than 
enough  to  Uve  without  debt,  creep 
into  a  comer,  and  await  the  grave ! 
And  the  more  I  can  give,  why  the 
better  chance  that  he  will  abjure  the  vile 
associate  and  Che  desperate  course." 
And  so,  out  of  that  small  income, 
Roland  surrendered  to  the  rebel  child 
more  than  the  half. 

Vivian  was  not  aware  of  his  father's 
fortune — he  did  not  suppose  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  was  an 
allowance  so  disproportioned  to  Ko- 
land*s  means — yet  when  it  was  named, 
even  he  was  struck  by  the  generosity 
of  one  to  whom  he  himself  had  given 
the  right  to  say,  **  I  take  thee  at  thy 
word ;  ^  just  enough  not  to  starve !'  " 

But  then  that  hateful  cynicism 
which,  caught  from  bad  men  and  evil 
books,  he  called  **  knowledge  of  the 
world,"  made  him  think,  ^^  it  is  not  for 
me,  it  is  only  for  his  name ;"  and  he 
said  aloud,  **I  accept  these  terms, 
sir ;  here  is  the  address  of  a  solicitor 
with  whom  yours  can  settle  them. 
Farewell  for  ever." 

At  those  last  words  Roland  started, 
and  stretched  out  his  arms  vaguely 
like  a  blind  man.  But  Vivian  had 
already  thrown  open  the  window, 
(the  room  was  on  the  ground  floor) 
and  sprang  upon  the  sill.  *^  Fare- 
well," he  repeated :  **  tell  the  world  I 
am  dead." 

He  leapt  into  the  street,  and  the 
father  drew  in  the  outstretched  arms, 
smote  his  heart,  and  said — **Well, 
then,  my  taak  in  the  worid  of  man  is 
over !  I  will  back  to  the  old  ruin — 
the  wreck  to  the  wrecks — and  the 
sight  of  tombs  I  have  at  least  rescued 
from  dishonour  shall  comfort  me  for 
all!" 


CUAFTEa  XC. 


TBI  aiSl'LTN — riAVIRTIO    AMBITION—fttLPISH    PAIWION—THI   tNTSLLfCT   OBTOaTlD 
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Vivian's  schemes  thus  prospered. 

Ho  had  an  income  that   permitted 

the  outward  appearances  of  a 


gentleman— an  indepaodenoe  modest 
indeed,  bnt  indepeaaaiee  stilL  Wa 
were  ail  gone  from  IxnidoB.    One 
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letter  to  me,  with  the  postmark  of 
the  town  near  which  Colonel  Viyian 
lived,  sufficed  to  confirm  my  belief  in 
his  parentage,  and  in  his  return  to  his 
friends.  He  then  presented  himself 
to  Trevanion  as  the  young  man  whose 
pen  I  had  employed  in  the  member^s 
service;  and  knowing  that  I  had 
never  mentioned  his  name  to  Treva- 
nion— for  without  Vivian*s  permission 
I  should  not',  considering  his  apparent 
trust  in  me,  have  deemed  myself 
authorised  to  do  so— he  took  that  of 
Grower,  which  he  selected  haphazard 
from  an  old  Coart  Guide,  as  having 
the  advantage  in  common  with  most 
names  borne  by  the  higher  nobility  of 
England,  viz.,  of  not  being  confined, 
as  the  ancient  names  of  untitled  gen- 
tlemen usually  are,  to  the  members  of 
a  single  family.  And  when,  with  his 
usual  adaptability  and  suppleness,  he 
had  contrived  to  lay  aside,  or  smooth 
over,  whatever  in  his  manners  would 
be  calculated  to  displease  Trevanion, 
and  had  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
interest  which  that  generous  states- 
man always  conceived  for  ability,  he 
owned  candidly,  one  day,  in  the  prc^ 
sence  of  Lady  EUinor— for  his  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  sympathy  of 
woman  is  enlisted  in  anything  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  or  seems 
out  of  the  ordinary  beat  of  life — that 
he  had  reasons  for  concealing  his 
connexions  for  the  present — ^that  he 
had  cause  to  believe  I  suspected  what 
they  were,  and,  from  mistaken  regard 
for  his  welfare,  might  acquaint  his 
relations  with  his  whereabout.  He 
therefore  begged  Trevanion,  if  the 
latter  had  occasion  to  write  to  me, 
not  to  mention  him.  This  promise 
Trevanion  gave,  though  reluctantly ; 
for  the  confidence  volunteered  to  him 
seemed  to  exact  the  promise ;  but  as 
he  detested  mystery  of  all  kinds,  the 
avowal  might  have  been  fatal  to  any 
farther  acquaintance ;  and  under  aus- 
pices so  doubtful,  there  would  have 
been  no  diance  of  his  obtaining  that 
intimacy  in  Trevanion^s  house  which 
he  desired  to  establish,  but  for  an 
accident  which  at  once  opened  that 
house  to  him  almost  as  a  home. 

Vivian  had  always  treasured  a  lock 
of  his  mother's  hair,  cut  off  on  her 
deathbed ;  and  when  he  was  at  his 
French  tntor^s,  his  first  pocket-money 


bad  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
a  locket,  on  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  inscribed  his  own  name  and  his 
mother's.  Through  all  his  wander- 
ings he  had  worn  this  relic ;  and  in 
the  direst  pangs  of  want,  no  hunger 
had  been  keen  enough  to  induce  him 
to  part  with  it.  Now,  one  morning 
the  ribbon  that  suspended  the  locket 
gave  way,  and  his  eye  resting  on  the 
names  inscribed  on  the  gold,be  thou^t, 
in  bis  own  vague  sense  of  right,  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  that  his  compact 
with  his  father  obliged  him  to  have 
the  names  erased.  He  took  it  to  a 
jeweller  in  Piccadilly  for  that  purpose, 
and  gave  the  requisite  order,  not 
taking  notice  of  a  lady  in  the  further 
part  of  the  shop.  The  locket  was 
still  on  the  counter  after  Vivian  had 
left,  when  the  lady  coming  forward 
observed  it,  and  saw  the  names  on 
the  surface.  She  had  been  struck  by 
the  peculiar  tone  of  the  voice,  which 
she  had  heard  before ;  and  that  very 
day  Mr  Gower  received  a  note  from 
Lady  Ellinor  Trevanion,  requesting 
to  see  him.  Much  wondering,  ho 
went.  Presenting  him  with  the 
locket,  she  said  smiling,  ^^  There  is 
only  one  gentleman  in  the  world  who 
calls  himself  De  Caxton,  unless  it  be 
his  son.  Ah!  I  see  now  why  you 
wished  to  coilteal  yourself  from  my 
friend  Pisistratus.  But  how  Is  this  ? 
can  you  haViB  any  difference  with 
your  father?  Connde  in  mo,  or  it  is 
my  duty  to  write  to  him." 

Even  Vivian's  powers  of  dissimula- 
tion abandoned  him,  thus  taken  by 
surprise.  He  saw  no  alternative  but 
to  trust  Lady  Ellinor  with  his  secret, 
and  implore  her  to  respect  it.  And 
then  he  spoke  bitterly  of  his  father's 
dislike  to  him,  and  his  own  resolution 
to  prove  the  injustice  of  that  dislike 
by  the  position  he  would  himself 
establish  in  the  world.  At  present, 
his  father  believed  him  dead,  and 
perhaps  was  not  ill-pleased  to  think 
so.  He  would  not  dispel  that  belief 
till  he  codd  redeem  any  boyish  errors, 
and  force  his  family  to  be  proud  to 
acknowledge  him. 

Though  Lady  Ellinor  was  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  Roland  could  dislike  his  son, 
she  could  yet  readily  believe  that  he 
was  harsh  and  cholcric,with  a  soldier's 
high  notions  of  discipline ;  the  young 
man's  story  moved  her,  his  determlna- 
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tion  pleased  her  own  high  spirit;— 
always  with  a  toach  of  romance  in 
her,  and  always  sympathising  with 
«ach  desire  of  ambition — ^she  entered 
into  Vivian's  aspirations  with  an 
4&lacrity  that  surprised  himself.  She 
was  charmed  with  the  idea  of  mini- 
stering to  the  son^s  fortunes,  and 
ultimately  reconciling  him  to  the 
father, — through  her  own  agency ; — 
it  would  atone  for  any  fault  of  which 
Roland  could  accuse  herself  in  the 
old  time. 

She  undertook  to  impart  the  secret 
to  Trevanion,  for  she  would  have  no 
secrets  from  him,  and  to  secure  his 
acquiescenece  in  its  concealment  from 
all  others. 

And  here  I  must  a  little  digress  from 
the  chronological  course  of  my  expla- 
natory narrative,  to  inform  the  reader 
that,  when  Lady  Ellinor  had  her  in- 
terview with  Roland,  she  had  been 
repelled  by  the  sternness  of  his  manner 
from  divulging  Vivian's  secret.  But 
on  her  first  attempt  to  sound  or  conci- 
liate him,  she  had  begun  with  some 
eulogies  on  Trevanion's  new  friend 
and  assistant,  Mr  Grower,  and  had 
awakened  Roland's  suspicions  of 
that  person's  identity  with  his  son 
— suspicions  which  had  given  him  a 
terrible  interest  in  our  joint  deliver- 
ance of  Miss  Trevanion.  But  so 
heroically  had  the  poor  soldier  sought 
to  resist  his  own  fears,  that  on  the  way 
he  shrank  to  put  to  me  the  questions 
that  might  pandyse  the  energies  which, 
whatever  the  answer,  were  then  so 
much  needed.  ^^  For,"  said  he  to  my 
father,  ^*  I  felt  the  blood  surging  to  my 
temples ;  and  if  I  had  said  to  Pisis- 
tratus,  *  Describe  this  man,'  and  by 
his  description  I  had  recognised  my 
son,  and  dreaded  lest  I  might  be  too 
late  to  arrest  him  firom  so  treacherous 
a  crime,  my  brain  would  have  given 
way ;— ^4uid  so  I  did  not  dare  1" 

I  return  to  the  thread  of  my  story. 
From  the  time  that  Vivian  confided  in 
Lady  Ellinor,  the  way  was  cleared  to 
his  most  ambitions  hopes ;  and  though 
\iia  acquisitions  were  not  sufficiently 
scholastic  and  various  to  pennit  Tre- 
vanion to  select  him  as  a  secretary, 
yet,  short  of  sleeping  at  the  house,  he 
was  little  less  intimate  there  than  I 
had  been. 

Among  Vivian's  schemes  of  ad- 
vancement, that  of  whining  the  hand 


and  heart  of  the  great  heiress  had  not 
been  one  of  the  least  sanguine.  This 
hope  was  annulled  when,  not  long 
after  his  intimacy  at  her  father's 
house,  she  became  engaged  to  young 
Lord  Castleton.  But  he  could  not 
see  Miss  Trevanion  with  impunity — 
(alas  I  who,  with  a  heart  yet  free, 
could  be  insensible  to  attractions  so 
winning?)  He  permitted  the  love — 
such  love  as  his  wild,  half-educated, 
half-savage  nature  acknowledged — 
to  creep  into  his  soul — to  master  it ; 
but  he  felt  no  hope,  cherished  no 
scheme  while  the  young  lord  lived. 
With  the  death  of  her  betrothed, 
Fanny  was  firee;  then  he  began  to 
hope — not  yet  to  scheme,  Acciden- 
tally he  encountered  Peacock.  Partly 
from  the  levity  that  accompanied  a 
false  good-nature  that  was  constitu- 
tional with  him,  partly  firom  a  vague 
idea  that  the  man  might  be  useful, 
Vivian  established  his  quondam  asso- 
ciate in  the  service  of  Trevanion. 
Peacock  soon  gained  the  secret  of 
Vivian's  love  for  Fanny,  and,  dazzled 
by  the  advantages  that  a  marriage 
with  Miss  Trevanion  would  confer  on 
his  patron,  and  might  reflect  on  him- 
self, and  delighted  at  an  occasion  to 
exercise  his  dramatic  accomplishments 
on  the  stage  of  real  life,  he  soon  prac- 
tised the  lesson  that  the  theatres  had 
taught  him — viz:  to  make  a  sub- 
intrigue  between  maid  and  valet  servo 
the  schemes  and  insure  the  success  of 
the  lover.  If  Vivian  had  some  op- 
portunities to  imply  his  admiration. 
Miss  Trevanion  nve  him  none  to 

Elead  his  canse.  But  the  softness  of 
er  nature,  and  that  graceful  kindness 
which  surrounded  her  like  an  atmo- 
sphere, emanating  unconsciously  from 
a  efarl's  harmless  desire  to  please, 
tended  to  deceive  him.  His  o^-n  per- 
sonal gifts  were  so  rare,  and,  in  bis 
wanderh^  life,  the  effect  they  had 
produced  had  so  increased  his  reliance 
on  them,  that  he  thought  he  wanted 
but  the  fair  opportunity  to  woo  in 
order  to  win.  In  this  state  of  mental 
intoxication,  Trevanion,  having  pro- 
vided for  his  Sa>tch  secretary,  took 

him  to  Lord  N 's.    His  hostess 

was  one  of  those  middle-aged  ladies 
of  fashion,  who  like  to  patronise  and 
bring  forward  young  men,  accepting 
gratitude  for  condescension,  as  a  ho- 
mage to  beauty.    She  was  stmck  by 
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Vivian's  exterior,  and  that  *  pictu- 
resque' in  look  and  in  manner  which 
belonged  to  him.  Naturally  garrulous 
and  indiscreet,  she  was  unreserved  to 
a  pupil  whom  she  conceived  the  whim 
to  make  ^  am  fait  to  society.'  Thus 
she  talked  to  him,  among  other  topics 
in  fashion,  of  Miss  Trevanion,  and 
expressed  her  belief  that  the  present 
Lord  Castleton  had  always  admired 
her ;  but  it  was  only  on  his  accession 
to  the  marquisate  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  marry,  or,  from  his 
knowledge  of  Lady  Ellinor's  ambi- 
tion, thought  that  the  Marquis  of 
Castleton  might  achieve  the  prize 
which  would  have  been  refused  to  Sir 
Sedley  Beaudesert.  Then,  to  corro- 
borate the  predictions  she  hazarded, 
she  repeated,  perhaps  with  exaggera- 
tion, some  passages  from  Lord  Castle- 
ton's  replies  to  her  own  suggestions 
on  the  subject.  Vivian's  auurm  be- 
came fatally  excited ;  unregulated 
passions  easily  obscured  a  reason  so 
long  perverted,  and  a  conscience  so 
habitually  dulled.  There  is  an  in- 
stinct in  all  intense  affection,  (whether 
it  be  corrupt  or  pure,)  that  usually 
makes  its  jealousy  prophetic.  Thus, 
from  the  first,  out  of  all  the  brilliant 
idlers  round  Fanny  Trevanion,  my 
jealousy  had  pre-eminently  fastened 
on  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert,  though,  to 
All  seeming,  without  a  cause.  From 
the  same  instinct,  Vivian  had  con- 
ceived the  same  vague  jealousy — a 
jealousy,  in  his  instance,  coupled  with 
a  deep  dislike  to  his  supposed  rival, 
who  had  wounded  his  self-love.  For 
the  marquis,  though  to  be  haughty  or 
ill-bred  was  impossible  to  the  bland- 
ness  of  his  nature,  had  never  shown 
to  Vivian  the  genial  courtesies  he  had 
lavished  upon  me,  and  kept  politely 
aloof  from  his  acquaintance — while 
Vivian's  personal  vanity  had  been 
wounded  by  that  drawing-room  effect, 
which  the  proverbial  winner  of  idl 
hearts  produced  without  an  effort — an 
effect  that  threw  into  the  shade  the 
youth,  and  the  beauty  (more  striking, 
but  infinitely  less  prepossessing^  of  the 
adventurous  rival.  Thus  anmiosity 
to  Lord  Castleton  conspired  with 
Vivian's  passion  for  Fanny,  to  rouse 
all  that  was  worst  by  nature  and  by 
rearing,  in  this  audacious  and  turbu- 
lent spirit 
His  confidant,  Peacock,  suggested 


from  his  stage  expenence  the  out- 
lines of  a  plot,  to  which  Vivian's 
astuter  intelkct  instantly  gave  tangi- 
bility and  colouring  Peacock  had 
abready  found  Miss  Trevanion's  wait- 
ing-woman ripe  for  any  measure  that 
might  secure  himself  as  her  husband, 
and  a  provision  for  life  as  a  reward. 
Two  or  three  letters  between  them 
settled  the  preliminary  engagements. 
A  friend  of  the  ex-comedian's  had 
lately  taken  an  inn  on  the  North  road, 
and  might  be  relied  upon.  At  that 
inn  it  was  settled  that  Vivian  should 
meet  Miss  Trevanion,  whom  Peacock, 
by  the  aid  of  the  abigail,  e^aged  to 
lure  there.  The  sole  difficulty  that 
then  remained  would,  to  most  men, 
have  seemed  the  greatest — viz.,  the 
consent  of  Miss  Trevanion  to  a  Scotch 
marriage.  But  Vivian  hoped  all 
things  from  his  own  eloquence,  art, 
and  passion;  and  by  an  inconsis- 
tency, however  strange,  still  not  un- 
natural in  the  twists  of  so  crooked  an 
intellect,  he  thought  that,  by  insisting 
on  the  intention  of  her,  parents  to 
sacrifice  her  youth  to  the  very  man  of 
whose  attractions  he  was  most  jealous 
— by  the  picture  of  disparity  of  years, 
by  the  caricature  of  his  rival's  foibles 
and  frivolities,  by  the  commonplaces 
of  "beauty  bartered  for  ambition," 
&c,  he  might  enlist  her  fears  of  the 
alternative  on  the  side  of  the  choice 
urged  upon  her.  The  plan  proceeded, 
the  time  came:  Peacock  pretended 
the  excuse  of  a  sick  relation  to  leave 
Trevanion ;  and  Vivian,  a  day  before, 
on  pretence  of  visiting  the  picturesque 
scenes  in  the  neighbourhood,  obtained 
leave  of  absence.  Thus  the  plot  went 
on  to  its  catastrophe. 

"  And  I  need  not  ask,"  said  I,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  conceal  my  indignation, 
"  how  Miss  Trevanion  received  your 
monstrous  proposition !" 

Vivian's  pale  cheek  grew  paler,  but 
he  made  no  reply. 

^^  And  if  we  had  not  arrived,  what 
would  you  have  done  ?  Oh,  dare  you 
lo^  into  the  gulf  of  inflEuny  you  have 
escaped  1" 

"I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  bear 
this!'*  exclaimed  Vivian,  starting  up. 
"  I  have  Lud  my  heart  bare  before 
you,  and  it  is  ungenerous  and  unman- 
ly thus  to  press  upon  its  wounds. 
You  can  moralise,  you  can  speak 
coldly— but  I— I  loved  1" 
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"  And  do  you  think,"  I  burst  forth 
— »'  do  you  think  that  I  did  not  love 
tool — love  longer  than  you  have  done; 
better  than  you  have  done;  gone 
through  sharper  struggles,  darker 
days,  more  sleepless  nights  than  you, 
— and  yet — " 

Vivian  caught  hold  of  me. 

"Hush!"  ho  cried;  "is  this  in- 
deed true !  I  thought  you  might  have 
had  some  faint  and  fleeting  fancy  for 
Miss  Trevanion,  but  that  you  curbed 
and  conquered  it  at  once.  Oh  no ; 
it  was  impossible  to  have  loved  really, 
and  to  have  surrendered  all  chance  as 
you  did^^have  left  the  liouse,  have 
fled  from  her  presence!  No—no, 
that  was  not  love!" 

"  It  was  love !  and  I  pray  Heaven 
to  grant  that,  one  day,  you  may  know 
how  little  your  aflfcction  sprang  from 
those  feelings  which  make  true  love 
sublime  as  honour,  and  meek  as  is 
religion!  Oh  cousin,  cousin! — with 
those  rare  gifts,  what  you  might  have 
been !  what,  if  you  will  pass  through 
repentance,  and  cling  to  atonement — 
what,  I  dare  hope,  you  may  yet  be ! 
Talk  not  now  of  your  love;  I  talk 
not  of  mine !  Love  is  a  thing  gone 
from  the  lives  of  both.    Go  back  to 


earlier  thoughts,  to  heavier  wrongs ! 
— ^your  father — ^that  noble  heart  which 
you  have  so  wantonly  lacerated,  that 
much- enduring  love  which  you  have 
so  little  comprehended ! " 

Then  with  all  the  warmth  of  emo- 
tion I  hurried  on — showed  him  the 
true  nature  of  honour  and  of  Roland 
(for  the  names  were  one !)-— showed 
him  the  watch,  the  hope,  the  manly 
anguish  I  had  witnessed,  and  wept — 
I,  not  his  son — to  see ;  showed  him 
the  poverty  and  privation  to  which 
the  father,  even  at  the  last,  had  con- 
demned himself,  so  that  the  son  might 
have  no  excuse  for  the  sins  that  Want 
whispers  to  the  weak.  This,  and 
much  more,  and  I  suppose  with  the 
pathos  that  belongs  to  all  earnestness, 
I  enforced,  sentence  after  sentence — 
yielding  to  no  interruption,  over-mas- 
tering all  dissent;  driving  in  the 
truth,  nail  after  nail,  as  it  were,  into 
the  obdurate  heart,  that  I  constrained 
and  grappled  to.  And  at  last,  the 
dark,  bitter,  cynical  nature  gave  way, 
and  the  young  man  fell  sobbing  at  my 
feet,  and  cried  aloud,  "Spare  me, 
spare  me !— I  see  it  all  now !  AVretcb 
that  I  have  been!" 


CHAPTER  xci. 


On  leaving  Vivian,  I  did  not  pre- 
sume to  promise  him  Roland's  imme- 
diate pardon.  I  did  not  urge  him  to 
attempt  to  see  his  father.  I  felt  the 
time  was  not  come  for  either  pardon 
or  interview.  I  contented  myself 
with  the  victory  I  had  already  gained. 
I  judged  it  right  that  thought,  soli- 
tude, and  suffering  should  imprint 
more  deeply  the  lesson,  and  prepare 
the  way  to  the  steadfast  resolution  of 
reform.  I  left  him  seated  by  the 
stream,  and  with  the  promise  to  inform 
him  at  the  small  hostelry,  where  he 
took  up  his  lodging,  how  Roland 
struggled  through  nis  illness. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  I  was 
uneasy  to  see  now  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  left  my  uncle. 
But  on  coming  into  his  room,  to  my 
surprise  and  relief  I  found  him  up  and 
dressed,  and  with  a  serene  though 
fatigued  expression  of  countenance. 
He  asked  me  no  questions  where  I 
had   been — perhaps  from  sympathy 


with  my  feelings  in  parting  with  Miss 
Trevanion — perhaps  fix)m  conjecture 
that  the  indulgence  of  those  feeliugs 
had  not  wholly  engrossed  my  time. 

But  he  said  simply,  "I  think  I 
understood  from  you  that  you  had 
sent  for  Austin — is  it  so? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  named  ♦♦♦**,  as 
the  nearest  point  to  the  Tower,  for 
the  place  of  meeting." 

"Then  let  us  go  hence  forthwith — 
nay,  I  shall  be  better  for  the  change. 
And  here,  there  must  be  curiosity, 
conjecture — torture !"  said  he,  locking 
his  hands  tightly  together.  "  Order 
the  horses  at  once!" 

I  left  the  room,  accordingly;  and 
while  they  were  getting  ready  the 
horses,  I  ran  to  the  place  where  I  had 
left  Vivian.  He  was  still  there,  in 
the  same  attitude,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
sun.  I  told  him  hastily  of  Roland's 
improvement,  of  our  approachmg  de- 
parture, and  asked  him  an  address  in 
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London  at  which  I  could  find  him. 
He  gave  me  as  his  direction  the  same 
lodging  at  which  I  had  so  often  visited 
him.  **  If  there  be  no  vacancy  there 
for  me,"  said  he,  ^^  I  shall  leave  word 
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where  I  am  to  be  fonnd.  Bat  I  would 
gladly  be  where  I  was,  before — "  He 
did  not  finish  the  sentence.  I  pressed 
his  hand  and  left  him. 


CHAFTEIIXCII. 


Some  days  have  elapsed ;  we  are  in 
London,  my  father  with  us;  and 
Roland  has  permitted  Austin  to  teU 
me  his  tale,  and  received  through 
Austin  all  that  Vivian's  narrative  to 
me  suggested,  whether  in  extenuation 
of  the  past,  or  in  hope  of  redemption 
in  the  future.  And  Austin  has  inex- 
pressibly soothed  his  brother.  And 
Roland's  ordinary  roughness  has  gone, 
and  his  looks  are  meek,  and  his  voice 
low.  But  he  talks  little,  and  smiles 
never.  He  asks  me  no  questions; 
does  not  to  me  name  his  son,  nor 
recur  to  the  voyage  to  Australia,  nor 
ask  *why  it  is  put  off,'  nor  interest 
himself  as  before  in  preparations  for 
it — he  has  no  heart  for  anything. 

The  voyage  is  put  off  till  the  next 
vessel  sails,  and  I  have  seen  Vivian 
twice  or  thrice,  and  the  result  of  the 
interviews  has  disappointed  and  de- 
pressed me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
much  of  the  previous  effect  I  had  pro- 
duced is  already  obliterated.  At  the 
very  sight  of  the  great  Babel — the 
evidence  of  the  ease,  the  luxmy,  the 
wealth,  the  pomp,  the  strife,  the 
penury,  the  famine,  and  the  rags, 
which  the  focus  of  civilisation,  in  the 
disparities  of  old  societies,  inevitably 
gathers  together — the  fierce  combative 
disposition  seemed  to  awaken  again  ; 
the  perverted  ambition,  the  hostility 
to  the  world ;  the  wrath,  the  scorn ; 
the  war  with  man,  and  the  rebellious 
murmur  against  Heaven.  There  was 
still  the  one  redeeming  point  of  repen- 
tance for  his  wrongs  to  his  father — his 
heart  was  still  softened  there;  and, 
attendant  on  that  softness,  I  haUed  a 

?rinciple  more  like  that  of  honour  than 
had  yet  recognised  in  Vivian.  He 
cancelled  the  agreement  which  had 
assured  him  of  a  provision  at  the  cost 
of  his  father's  comforts.  "  At  least, 
there,"  he  said,  ^'  I  will  injure  him  no 
morel" 

But  while,  on  this  point,  repentance 
seemed  genuine,  it  was  not  so  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  towards  Miss 
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Trevanion.  His  fi^psy  nurture,  his 
loose  associates,  his  extravagant 
French  romances,  his  theatrical  mode 
of  looking  upon  love  intrigues  and 
stage  plots,  seemed  all  to  rise  between 
his  intelligence  and  the  due  sense  of 
the  fraud  and  treadiery  he  had  prac- 
tised. He  seemed  to  feel  more  shame 
at  the  exposure  than  at  the  guilt; 
more  despair  at  the  faQure  of  success 
than  gratitude  at  escape  from  crime. 
In  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  whole  life 
was  not  to  be  remodelled  at  once — at 
least  by  an  artificer  so  unskilled  as  I. 

After  one  of  these  interviews,  I  stole 
into  the  room  where  Austin  sat  with 
Roland,  and,  watching  a  seasonable 
moment  when  Roland,  shaking  off  a 
reverie,  opened  his  Bible,  and  sat 
down  to  it,  with  each  muscle  in  his 
face  set,  as  I  had  seen  it  before,  into 
iron  resolution,  I  beckoned  my  father 
from  the  room. 

PisisTRATus. — I  have  again  seen 
my  cousin.  I  cannot  make  the  way  I 
wish.  My  dear  father,  you  must  see 
him. 

Mr  Caxton. — ^I 1 — ^ycs,  assuredly, 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service.  But  will 
he  listen  to  me? 

PisiSTRATUS. — I  think  so.  A  young 
man  will  often  respect  in  his  elder, 
what  he  will  resent  as  a  presumption 
in  his  contemporary. 

Mr  Caxton. — ^It  may  be  so :  (then, 
more  thoughtfulfy,)  but  you  describe 
this  strange  boy's  mind  as"  a  wreck ! — 
in  what  part  of  the  mouldering  timbers 
can  I  fix  the  grappling-hook  V  Here, 
it  seems  that  most  of  the  suppoi*ts  on 
which  we  can  best  rely,  when  we  would 
save  another,  faU  us.  Religion,  ho- 
nour, the  associations  of  childhood, 
the  bonds  of  home,  filial  obedience — 
even  the  intelligence  of  self-interest, , 
in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word. 
And  I,  too  I-p-a  mere  book-man !  My 
dear  son !— I  despair ! 

PisiSTRATUS. — ^No,  you  do  not  de- 
spair— ^no,  you  must  succeed ;  for,  if 
you  do  not,  what  is  to  become  of 
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Unde  Roland  ?  Do  yoa  not  see  hia 
heart  is  fast  breaking? 

Mr  Caxton. — Get  me  my  hat ;  I 
will  go.  I  wlU  save  this  Ishmael 
— I  will  not  leave  him  till  he  is 
saved ! 

PisiSTRATUS  {some  minutes  after, 
as  they  are  walking  towarcTs  Vivicai's 
lodgings.) — You  ask  me  what  support 
yon  are  to  ding  to !  A  strong  and  a 
good  one,  sir. 

Mr  Caxton. — ^Ay,  what  is  that? 

PisiSTRATUS. — ^Affection!  There  is 
a  nature  capable  of  strong  affection  at 
^e  core  of  this  wild  heart !  He  could 
love  his  mother;  tears  gush  to  his 
eyes  at  her  name — he  would  have 
starved  rather  than  part  with  the 
memorial  of  that  love.  It  was  his  be- 
lief in  his  father^s  indifference  or  dis- 
like that  hardened  and  embruted  him 
— it  is  only  when  he  hears  how  that 
father  loved  him,  that  I  now  melt  his 
pride  and  curb  his  passions.  You 
have  affection  to  deal  with !— do  yon 
despair  now  ? 

My  father  turned  on  me  those  eyes 
80  inexpressibly  benign  and  mild,  and 
replied  softly,  "No!" 

We  reached  the  house;  and  my 
father  said,  as  we  knocked  at  the 
door,  "  If  he  is  at  home,  leave  me. 
This  is  a  hard  study  to  which  you 
have  set  me ;  I  must  work  at  it 
alone."  Vivian  was  at  home,  and  the 
door  closed  on  his  visitor.  My  father 
stayed  some  hours. 

On  returning  home,  to  my  great 
surprise  I  found  Trevanlon  with  my 
unde.  He  had  found  us  out — ^no  easy 
matter,  I  should  think.  But  a  good 
impulse  in  Trevanion  was  not  of  that 
feeble  kind  which  turns  home  at  the 
sight  of  a  difficulty.  He  had  come  to 
London  on  purpose  to  see  and  to 
thank  us. 

I  did  not  thmk  there  had  been  so 
mnch  of  delicacy — of  what  I  may  call 
the  **  beauty  of  kindness" — in  a  man 
whom  incessant  business  had  rendered 
ordinarily  blunt  and  abrupt.  I  hardly 
recognised  the  impatient  Trevanion 
in  tiie  soothing,  tender,  subtle  respect 
that  rather  implied  than  spoke  grati- 
tude, and  sought  to  insinuate  what  he 
owed  to  the  unhappy  father,  without 
touching  on  his  wrongs  from  the  son. 
But  of  this  kindness — which  showed 
how  Trevanion^s  high  nature  of  gen- 
tleman raised  him  aloof  from  that 


coarseness  of  thought  which  those 
absorbed  wholly  in  practical  affairs 
often  contract — of  this  kindness,  so 
noble  and  so  toudiing,  Roland  seemed 
scarcdy  aware.  He  sat  by  the  em- 
bers of  the  neglected  fire,  his  hands 
grasping  the  arras  of  his  elbow-chair, 
his  head  drooping  on  his  bosom ;  and 
only  by  a  deep  hectic  flush  on  his 
dark  cheek  coidd  you  have  seen  that 
he  distinguished  between  an  ordinary 
visitor  and  the  man  whose  child  he 
had  hdped  to  save.  This  minister  of 
state — this  high  member  of  the  dect, 
at  whose  gift  are  places,  peerages, 
gold  sticks,  and  ribbons — ^has  nothing 
at  his  command  for  the  bruised  spirit 
of  the  half- pay  soldier.  Before  that 
poverty,  that  grief,  and  that  pride,  the 
King's  Counsellor  was  powerless. 
Only  when  Trevanion  rose  to  depart, 
something  like  a  sense  of  the  soothing 
intention  which  the  visit  implied 
seemed  to  rouse  the  repose  of  the  old 
man,  and  to  break  the  ice  at  its  sur- 
face ;  for  he  followed  Trevanion  to  the 
door,  took  both  his  hands,  pressed 
them,  then  turned  away,  .and  resumed 
his  seat.  Trevanion  beckoned  to  mc, 
and  I  followed  him  down  stairs,  and 
into  a  little  parlour  which  was  unoc- 
cupied. 

After  some  remarks  upon  Rolatid, 
full  of  deep  and  considerate  feeling, 
and  one  quick,  hurried  reference  to 
the  son — ^to  the  effect  that  his  g^iilty 
attempt  would  never  be  known  by  the 
world — ^Trevanion  then  addressed  him- 
self to  me  with  a  warmth  and  urgency 
that  took  me  by  surprise.  "After 
what  has  passed,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
cannot  sitSer  yon  to  leave  England 
thus.  Let  me  not  feel  with  you,  as 
with  your  unde,  that  there  is  nothing 
by  which  I  can  repay— no,  I  will  not 
so  put  it.  Stay  and  serve  your  country 
at  home :  it  is  my  prayer — it  is  Elli- 
nor^s.  Out  of  all  at  my  disposal,  it 
will  go  hard  but  what  I  shall  find 
something  to  suit  you."  And  then, 
hurrying  on,  Trevanion  spoke  flatter- 
ingly of  my  pretensions,  in  right  of 
birth  and  capabilities,  to  honourable 
empl03rment,  and  placed  before  me  a 
picture  of  public  life — its  prizes  and 
distmctions — ^which,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  made  my  heart  beat  loud  and 
my  breath  come  qnick.  But  still, 
even  then,  I  felt  (was  it  an  unreason- 
able pride  ?)  that  there  was  something 
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that  jarred,  something  that  humbled, 
in  the  thought  of  hol£ng  all  my  for- 
tunes as  a  dependency  on  the  father 
of  the  woman  I  loved,  but  might  not 
aspire  to; — something  even  of  per- 
sonal degradation  in  the  mere  feeling 
that  I  was  thus  to  be  repaid  for  a 
service,  and  recompensed  for  a  loss. 
Bat  these  were  not  reasons  I  could 
advance ;  and,  indeed,  so  for  the  time 
did  Trevanion's  generosity  and  elo- 
quence overpower  me,  that  I  could 
only  falter  out  my  thanks,  and  my  pro- 


mise that  I  would  consider  and  let  him 
know. 

With  that  promise  he  was  forced  to 
content  himself;  he  told  me  to  direct 
to  him  at  his  favourite  country-seat, 
whither  he  was  going  that  day,  and 
80  left  me.  I  looked  round  the  hum- 
ble parlour  of  the  mean  lodging-house, 
and  Trevanion's  wards  came  again 
before  me  like  a  flash  of  golden  light. 
I  stole  into  the  open  air,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  crowded  streets, 
agitated  and  disturbed. 


CHAPTER  XCm. 


Several  days  elapsed — and  of  each 
day  my  father  spent  a  considerable 
part  at  Vivian^s  lodgings.  But  he 
maintained  a  reserve  as  to  his  success, 
begged  me  not  to  question  him,  and 
to  refrain  also  for  the  present  from 
visiting  my  cousin.  My  uncle  guessed 
or  knew  his  brother's  mission ;  for  I 
observed  that,  whenever  Austin  went 
noiseless  away,  his  eye  brightened, 
and  the  colour  rose  in  a  hectic  flush 
to  his  cheek.  At  last  my  father  came 
to  me  one  morning,  his  carpet-bag  in 
his  hand,  and  said,  *^  I  am  going 
away  for  a  week  or  two.  Keep  Ro- 
land company  till  I  return." 

"Gomgwith^wn?" 

"  With  hhn." 

**  That  is  a  good  sign." 

^^  I  hope  so ;  that  is  all  I  can  say 
now." 

The  week  had  not  quite  passed 
when  I  received  £rom  my  father  the 
letter  I  am  about  to  place  before  the 
reader ;  and  you  may  judge  how  ear- 
nestly his  soul  must  have  been  in  the 
task  it  had  volunteered,  if  you  observe 
how  Uttle,  comparatively  spelling,  the 
letter  contains  of  the  subtieties  and 
pedantries  (may  the  last  word  be  par- 
doned, for  it  is  scarcely  a  just  one) 
which  ordinarily  left  my  father  a 
scholar  even  in  the  midst  of  his  emo- 
tions. He^seemed  here  to  have  aban- 
doned hisT  books,  to  have  put  the 
human  heart  before  the  eyes  of  his 
pnpil,  and  said,  *'Read,  and  tm- 
leam!" 

To  PiSISIEATXTB  CaXTON. 

*^  Mt  Deaji  Son,— It  were  needless 
to  tell  you  all  the  earlier  difficulties 


I  have  had  to  encounter  with  my 
charge,  nor  to  repeat  all  the  means 
which,  acting  on  your  suggestion,  (a 
correct  one,)  I  have  employed  to 
arouse  fBelings  long  dormant  and  con- 
fused, and  aUay  others,  long  prema- 
turely active,  and  terribly  distinct. 
The  evil  was  simply  this:  here  was 
the  intdligenoe  of  a  man  in  all  that 
is  evil — and  the  ignorance  of  an  in- 
fant in  all  that  is  good.  In  matters 
merely  worldly,  what  wonderful  acu- 
men I  In  the  plain  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  what  gross  and  stolid 
obtuseness !  At  one  time,  I  am  strain- 
ing all  my  poor  wit  to  grapple  in  an 
encounter  on  the  knott&st  mysteries 
of  social  life ;  at  another,  I  am  guid- 
ing reluctant  fingers  over  the  horn- 
book of  the  most  obvious  morals. 
Here  hieroglyphics,  and  there  pot- 
hooks !  But  as  long  as  there  is  affec- 
tion in  a  man,  why,  there  is  Nature 
to  begin  with  I  To  get  rid  of  all  the 
rubbish  laid  upon  her,  clear  back  the 
way  to  that  Nature,  and  start  afresh 
— that  is  one's  only  chance. 

"  Well,  by  degrees  I  won  my  way, 
waiting  patiently  till  the  bosom, 
pleased  with  the  relief,  disgorged  itself 
of  all  Mts  perilous  stuff,' — ^not  chiding 
— not  even  remonstrating,  seeming 
ahnost  to  sympathise,  till  I  got  him  So- 
cratically  to  disprove  himself.  When 
I  saw  that  he  no  longer  feared  me — 
that  my  company  haoi  become  a  relief 
to  him — ^I  proposed  an  excursion,  and 
did  not  tdl  him  whither. 

'*  Avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
main  north  road,  (for  I  did  not  wish, 
as  you  may  suppose,  to  set  fire  to  a 
train  of  associations  that  might  blow 
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us  up  to  the  dog-star,)  and,  where  that 
avoidance  was  not  possible,  travelling 
by  night,  I  got  him  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  Tower.  I  would 
not  admit  him  under  its  roof.  But 
you  know  the  little  inn,  three  miles 
off  the  trout  stream? — we  made  our 
abode  there. 

"  Well,  I  have  taken  him  into  the 
village,  preserving  his  incognito.  I 
have  entered  with  him  into  cottages, 
and  turned  the  talk  upon  Roland. 
You  know  how  your  unde  is  adored  ; 
you  know  what  anecdotes  of  his  bold, 
warm-hearted  youth  once,  and  now 
of  his  kind  and  charitable  age,  would 
spring  up  from  the  garmlous  lips  of 
gratitude !  I  made  him  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  hear  with  his  own  ears, 
how  all  who  knew  Roland  loved  and 
honoured  him — except  his  son.  Then 
I  took  him  round  the  ruins — (still  not 
suffering  him  to  enter  the  house,)  for 
those  ruins  are  the  key  to  Roland^s 
character — seeing  them,  one  sees  the 
pathos  in  his  poor  foible  of  family 
pride.  There,  you  distinguish  it  from 
the  insolent  boasts  of  the  prosperous, 
and  feci  that  it  is  little  more  than  the 
pious  reverence  to  the  dead — *  the 
tender  culture  of  the  tomb.'  We  sat 
down  on  heaps  of  mouldering  stone, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  explained  to 
him  what  Roland  was  in  youth,  and 
what  he  had  dreamed  that  a  son 
would  be  to  him.  I  showed  him  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors,  and  explained 
to  him  why  they  were  sacred  in  Ro- 
land's eyes!  I  had  gained  a  great 
way,  when  he  longed  to  enter  the 
home  that  should  have  been  his ;  and 
I  could  make  him  pause  of  his  own 
accord,  and  say,  *  No,  I  must  first  be 
worthy  of  it.'  Then  you  would  have 
smiled — sly  satirist  that  you  are— to 
have  heard  me  impressing  upon  this 
acute,  sharp-witted  youth,  all  that  we 
plain  folk  understand  by  the  name  of 
HOME — its  perfect  trust  and  truth,  its 
simple  holiness,  its  exquisite  happi- 
ness— ^being  to  the  world  what  con- 
science is  to  the  human  mind.  And 
after  that,  I  brought  in  his  sister, 
whom  till  then  he  had  scarcely  named 
— ^for  whom  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
care  —  brought  her  in  to  aid  the 
father,  and  endear  the  home.  *  And 
you  know,'  said  I,  *  that  if  Roland 
were  to  die,  it  would  be  a  brother's 
«lnty  to  supply  his  place;  to  shield  her 


innocence — ^to  protect  her  name !  A 
good  name  is  something,  then.  Your 
father  was  not  so  wrong  to  prize  it. 
You  would  like  yours  to  be  that  which 
your  sister  would  be  proud  to  own !' 

"  While  we  were  talking,  Blanche 
suddenly  came  to  the  spot,  and  rushed 
to  my  arms.  She  looked  on  him  as  a 
stranger ;  but  I  saw  his  knees  trem- 
ble. And  then  she  was  about  to  put 
her  hand  in  his — but  I  drew  her  back. 
Was  I  cruel  ?  He  thought  so.  But 
when  I  dismissed  her,  I  replied  to  his 
reproach,  *  Your  sister  is  a  part  of 
Home.  If  you  think  yourself  worthy 
of  either,  go  and  claim  both ;  I  will 
not  object.' — *She  has  my  mother's 
eyes,'  said  he,  and  walked  away.  I 
left  him  to  muse  amidst  the  ruins, 
while  I  went  in  to  see  your  poor 
mother,  and  relievo  her  fears  about 
Roland,  and  make  her  understand 
why  I  could  not  yet  return  home. 

**  This  brief  sight  of  his  sister  has 
sunk  deep  into  him.  But  I  now  ap- 
proach what  seems  to  me  the  great 
diJflSculty  of  the  whole.  He  is  fully 
anxious  to  redeem  his  name — to  re- 
gain his  home.  So  far  so  well.  But 
he  cannot  yet  see  ambition,  except 
with  hard,  worldly  eyes.  He  still 
fancies  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  get 
money  and  power,  and  some  of  those 
empty  prizes  in  the  Great  Lottery, 
which  we  often  win  more  easily  by 
our  sins  than  our  virtues.  (Here 
follows  a  long  passage  from  Seneca, 
omitted  as  superfluous.)  He  does  not 
yet  even  understand  me — or,  if  he  does, 
he  fancies  me  a  mere  bookworm  in- 
deed, when  I  imply  that  he  might  be 
poor,  and  obscure,  at  the  bottom  of 
fortune's  wheel,  and  yet  be  one  we 
should  be  proud  of!  He  supposes 
that,  to  redeem  his  name,  he  has  only 
got  to  lacker  it.  Don't  think  roe 
merely  the  fond  father,  when  I  add 
my  hope  that  I  shall  use  you  to  ad- 
vantage here.  I  mean  to  talk  to  him 
to-morrow,  as  we  return  to  London, 
of  you,  and  of  your  ambition :  you 
shall  hear  the  result. 

^^  At  this  moment,  (it  is  past  mid- 
night,) I  hear  his  step  in  the  room 
alK>ve  me.  The  wmdow-sash  aloft 
opens — for  the  thurd  time;  would 
to  Heaven  he  could  read  the  true 
astrology  of  the  stars!  There  they 
are  —  bright,  luminous,  benignant. 
And  I  seeking  to  chain  this  wander- 
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iug  comet  into  the  hannonies  of  hea- 
ven !  Better  task  than  that  of  astro- 
logers, and  astronomers  to  boot !  Who 
among  them  can  *  loosen  the  band  of 
Orion?' — but  who  amongst  ns  may 
not  be  permitted  by  Gk>d  to  have  sway 
over  the  action  and  orbit  of  the 
hnman  soul  ? 
*^  Yonr  ever  affectionate  father, 

A.  C." 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  came  the  following;  and  though 
I  would  fain  suppress  those  references 
to  myself  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
father's  pai*tiality,  yet  it  is  so  needful 
to  retain  them  in  connexion  with 
Vivian,  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
leave  the  tender  flatteries  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  kind. 

"  My  Dear  Son, — I  was  not  too 
sanguine  as  to  the  effect  that  your 
simple  story  would  produce  upon  your 
cousin.  Without  implying  any  con- 
trast to  his  own  conduct,  I  described 
that  scene  in  which  yon  threw  your- 
self upon  our  sympathy,  in  the  straggle 
between  love  and  du^,  and  asked  for 
our  counsel  and  support;  when  Ro- 
land gave  you  his  blunt  advice  to  tell 
all  to  Trevanion ;  and  when,  amidst 
such  sorrow  as  the  heart  in  youth 
seems  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold, 
yon  caught  at  truth  impulsively,  and 
the  truth  bore  yon  safe  from  the  ship- 
wreck. I  recounted  your  silent  and 
manly  struggles — ^your  resolution  not 
to  suffer  the  egotism  of  passion  to 
unfit  you  for  the  aims  and  ends  of 
that  spiritual  probation  which  we  call 
UFE.  I  showed  you  as  you  were, 
still  thoughtful  for  ns,  interested  in 
oar  interests — smiling  on  us,  that  we 
might  not  guess  that  you  wept  in 
secret  I  Oh,  m^  son — my  son!  do 
not  think  that,  m  those  times,  I  did 
not  feel  and  pray  for  you !  And  while 
he  was  melted  by  my  own  emotion, 
I  turned  from  your  love  to  yonr  am- 
bition. I  made  him  see  that  you, 
too,  had  known  the  restlessness  which 
belongs  to  young  ajxlent  natures;  that 
you,  too,  had  yonr  dreams  of  fortune, 
and  aspirations  for  success.  But  I 
painted  that  ambition  in  its  true 
colours :  it  was  not  the  desire  of  a  sel- 
fish intellect,  to  be  in  yourself  a  some- 
body— a  something — ^raised  a  step  or 
two  in  the  social  ladder,  for  the  pleasure 


of  looking  down  on  those  at  the  foot, 
but  the  wanner  yearning  of  a  gener- 
ous heart ;  your  ambition  was  to  repair 
your  father's  losses — minister  to  your 
father's  very  foible,  in  his  idle  desire 
of  fame — supply  to  yonr  uncle  what 
he  had  lost  in  his  natural  heu< — link 
your  success  to  useful  objects,  your 
interests  to  those  of  your  kind,  your 
reward  to  the  proud  and  grateful 
smiles  of  those  you  loved.  That  was 
thine  ambition,  O  my  tender  Ana- 
chronism !  And  when,  as  I  dosed  the 
sketch,  I  said,  *  Pardon  me  :  yon 
know  not  what  delight  a  father  feels, 
when,  while  sending  a  son  away  from 
him  into  the  world,  he  can  speak  and 
think  thus  of  him  I  But  this,  you 
see,  is  not  your  kind  of  ambition. 
Let  us  talk  of  making  money,  and 
driving  a  coach-and-four  through  this 
vlUanous  world,' — ^yonr  cousin  sank 
into  a  profound  reverie,  and  when  he 
woke  fh>m  it,  it  was  like  the  waking  of 
the  earth  after  a  night  in  spring — the 
bare  trees  had  put  forth  buds ! 

**  And,  some  time  after,  he  startled 
me  by  a  prayer  that  I  would  permit 
him,  with  his  father's  consent,  to 
accompany  you  to  Australia.  Tik 
only  answer  I  have  -given  him  as 
yet,  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion :  *•  Ask  yourself  if  I  ought  ?  I 
cannot  wish  Pisistratus  to  be  other 
than  he  is ;  and  unless  you  agree  with 
him  in  aU  his  principles  and  objects, 
ought  I  to  incur  the  risk  that  yon 
should  give  him  your  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  inoculate  him  with  your 
ambition  ? '  He  was  struck,  and  had 
the  candour  to  attempt  no  reply. 

^^Now,  Pisistratus,  the  doubt  I 
expressed  to  him  is  the  doubt  I  feel. 
For,  indeed,  it  is  only  by  home-truths, 
not  refining  arguments,  that  I  can 
deal  with  this  unscholastic  Scythian, 
who,  fresh  firom  the  Steppes,  comes  to 
puzzle  me  in  the  Portico. 

*^  On  the  one  hand,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  him  in  the  Old  World  ?  At 
his  age,  and  with  his  energies,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cage  him  with 
us  in  the  Cumberland  ruins ;  weari- 
ness and  discontent  would  undo  all 
we  could  do.  He  has  no  resource  in 
books — and  I  fear  never  will  have ! 
But  to  send  him  forth  into  one  of  the 
overcrowded  professions  —  to  place 
him  amidst  all  those  *  disparities  of 
social  life,'  on  the  rough  stones  of 
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which  he  Ib  perpetually  grinding  his 
heart — torn  him  adrift  amongst  all 
the  temptations  to  which  he  is  most 
prone — this  is  a  trial  which,  I  fear, 
will  be  too  sharp  for  a  conversion  so 
incomplete.  In  the  New  World,  no 
doUbt,  his  energies  would  find  a  safer 
field ;  and  even  the  adventurous  and 
desultory  habits  of  his  childhood  might 
there  be  put  to  healthful  account. 
Those  complaints  of  the  disparities  of 
the  civilised  world,  find,  I  suspect,  an 
easier  if  a  bluffer  reply  from  the  poli- 
tical economist  than  the  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. *You  don*t  like  them,  you 
find  it  hard  to  submit  to  them,'  says 
the  political  economist;  'but  they 
are  the  laws  of  a  civilised  state,  and 
you  can't  alter  them.  Wiser  men 
than  you  have  tried  to  alter  them, 
and  never  succeeded,  though  they 
turned  the  earth  topsy-turvy !  Very 
well ;  but  the  world  is  wide — go  into 
a  state  that  is  not  so  civilised.  The 
disparities  of  the  Old  World  vanish 
amidst  the  New !  Emigration  is  the 
reply  of  Nature  to  the  rebellious  cry 
against  Art.'  Thus  would  say  the 
political  economist:  and,  alas,  even 
in  your  case,  my  son,  I  found  no  reply 
io  the  reasonings!  I  acknowledge, 
then,  that  Australia  might  open  die 
best  safety-valve  to  your  cousin's 
discontent  and  desires ;  but  I  acknow- 
ledge also  a  counter-truth,  which  is 
this — 'It  is  not  permitted  to  an  honest 
man  to  corrupt  himself  for  the  si^e 
of  others.'  That  is  almost  the  only 
maxim  of  Jean  Jacques  to  which  I 
cui  cheerfully  subscribe  I  Do  you 
feel  quite  strong  enough  to  resist 
all  the  infiuences  which  a  com- 
panionship of  this  kind  may  snl^ect 
you  to— strong  enough  to  bear  his 
burthen  as  weU  as  your  own — strong 
enough,  also— ay,  and  alert  and  vigi- 
lant enough — to  prevent  those  influ- 
ences harming  the  oUiers,  whom  you 
have  undertaken  to  guide,  and  whose 
lots  are  confided  to  you?  Pause  well, 
and  consider  maturely,  for  this  must 
not  depend  upon  a  generous  impulse. 
I  think  that  your  cousin  would  now 
pass  under  your  charge,  with  a  sLn- 
oere  desire  for  reform ;  but  between 
sincere  desire  and  steadfast  perform- 
mnce  there  is  a  long  and  dreary  inter- 
val—even to  the  best  of  us.  Were  it 
not  for  Roland,  and  had  I  one  grain 
less  confidence  in  you,  I  could  not 


entertain  the  thought  of  laying  on 
your  young  shoulders  so  great  a 
responsibility.  But  every  new  re- 
sponsibility to  an  earnest  nature  is  a 
new  prop  to  virtue ; — and  all  I  now 
ask  of  you  is — to  remember  that  it  is 
a  solemn  and  serious  charge,  not  to  be 
undertaken  without  the  most  delibe- 
rate gauge  and  measure  of  the  strength 
with  which  it  is  to  be  borne. 

"In  two  days  we  shall  be  in 
London.— Yours,  my  Anachronism, 
anxiously  and  fondly, 

A.  C." 

I  was  in  my  own  room  while  I 
read  this  letter,  and  I  had  just  finished 
it  when,  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  Roland 
standing  opposite  to  me.  "  It  is  from 
Austin,"  said  he ;  then  he  paused  a 
moment,  and  added  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  quite  humble,  ''May  I  see  it  ? 
—and  dare  I  ?  "  I  placed  the  letter 
in  his  hands,  and  retired  a  few  paces, 
that  he  might  not  think  I  watched  his 
countenance  while  he  read  it.  And  I 
was  only  aware  that  he  had  come  to 
the  end  by  a  heavy,  anxious,  but  not 
despondent  sigh.  Then  I  turned, 
and  our  eyos  met,  and  there  was 
something  in  Roland*s  look,  inquiring 
— ^and  as  it  were  imploring.  I  inter- 
preted it  at  once. 

"Oh,  yes,  mtcle,"  I  said,  smiling; 
"  I  have  reflected,  and  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  result.  Before  my  father 
wrote,  what  he  now  suggests  had 
become  my  secret  wish.  As  for  our 
other  companions,  their  simple  na- 
tures would  defy  all  such  sophistries 
as — but  he  is  already  half  cured  of 
those.  Let  him  come  with  me,  and 
when  he  returns  he  shall  be  worthy 
of  a  i^ace  in  your  heart,  beside  his 
sister  Blanche.  I  feel,  I  promise  it — 
do  not  fear  for  me !  Such  a  change 
will  be  a  talisman  to  myself.  I  will 
shun  -every  error  that  I  might  other- 
wise commit,  so  that  he  may  have  no 
example  to  entice  him  to  err." 

I  know  that  in  youth,  and  the  super- 
stition of  first  love,  we  are  credulously 
inclined  to  believe  that  love,  and  the 
possession  of  the  beloved,  are  the 
only  hapinness.  But  when  my  unde 
folded  me  in  his  arms,  and  called  me 
the  hope  of  bis  age,  and  stay  of  his 
house — the  music  of  my  father's 
praise  still  ringing  on  my  heart — I  do 
affirm  that  I  knew  a  greater  and  a 
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prouder  bliss  than  if  Trevanion  had 
placed  Fanny's  hand  in  mine,  and 
said,  ^^  She  is  yonrs." 
.  Ajid  now  the  die  was  cast — the 
decision  made.  It  was  with  no  regret 
that  I  wrote  to  Trevanion  to  dedine 
his  offers.  Nor  was  the  sacrifice  so 
great — even  pntting  aside  the  natural 
pride  which  had  before  inclined  to  it 
— as  it  may  seem  to  some ;  for,  rest- 
less though  I  was,  I  had  laboured  to 
constrain  myself  to  other  views  of 
life  than  those  which  close  the  vistas 
of  ambition  with  images  of  the  terres- 
trial deities — Power  and  Rank.  Had 
I  not  been  behind  the  scenes,  noted 
all  of  joy  and  of  peace  that  the  pur- 
suit of  power  had  cost  Trevanion, 
and  seen  bow  little  of  happiness  rank 
gave  even  to  one  of  the  polished 
habits  and  gracefiil  attributes  of  Lord 
Castleton  ?  Yet  each  nature  seemed 
fitted  BO  well — the  first  for  power,  the 
last  for  rank  i  It  is  marveUous  with 
what  liberality  Providence  atones  for 
the  partial  dispensations  of  Fortune. 
Independence,  or  the  vigorous  pursuit 
of  it ;  affection,  with  its  hopes  and  its 
rewards ;  a  life  only  rendered  by  art 


more  susceptible  to  nature— in  which 
the  physicid  enjo^ents  are  pure  and 
healthful— in  which  the  moral  facul- 
ties expand  harmoniously  with  the 
intellectual— and  the  heart  is  at  peace 
with  the  mind :  is  this  a  mean  lot  for 
ambition  to  desire— and  is  it  so  far 
out  of  human  reach  ?  "  Know  thy^^ 
self,"  said  the  old  philosophy.  **  Im- 
prove thyself;"  saith  the  new.  The 
great  object  of  the  Sojourner  in  Time 
is  not  to  waste  all  his  passions  and 
gifts  on  the  things  external  that  he 
must  leave  behind — that  which  he 
cultivates  within  is  all  that  he  can 
carry  into  the  Eternal  Progress.  We 
are  here  but  as  schoolboys,  whose  life 
begins  where  school  ends ;  and  the 
battles  we  fought  with  our  rivals,  and 
the  toys  that  we  shared  with  our 
playmates,  and  tiie  names  that  we 
carved,  high  or  low,  on  the  wall, 
above  our  desks — ^will  they  so  much 
bestead  ns  hereafter?  As  new  facts 
crowd  upon  us,  can  they  more  than 
pass  through  the  memory  with  a  smile 
or  a  sigh  ?  Look  back  to  thy  school 
days,  and  answer. 


CHAFTEB  xonr. 


Two  weeks,  since  the  date  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  have  passed;  we 
have  slept  our  last,  for  long  years  to 
come,  on  the  English  soiL  It  is 
night ;  and  Vivian  has  been  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  his  father.  They 
have  been  together  alone  an  hour  and 
more,  and  I  and  my  father  will  not 
disturb  them.  But  the  clock  strikes 
— Uie  hour  is  late — the  ship  sails 
to-night — we  should  be  on  board. 
And  as  we  two  stand  below,  the  door 
opens  in  the  room  above,  and  a  heavy 
step  descends  the  stairs;  the  father 
is  leaning  on  the  son^s  arm.  You 
should  see  how  timidly  the  son  guides 
the  halting  step.  And  now,  as  the 
light  gleams  on  their  faces,  there  are 
tears  on  Vivian's  cheek ;  but  the  face 
<i  Roland  seems  calm  and  happy. 
Happy !  when  about  to  be  separated, 
perhaps  for  ever,  firom  his  son  ?  Yes, 
bappy  I  because  he  has  found  a  son 
for  the  first  time ;  and  is  not  thinking 
of  years  and  absence,  and  the  chance 
of  death— but  thankful  for  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  cherishing  celestial  hope. 
If  ye  wonder  why  Roland  is  happy  in 


such  an  hour,  how  Tainly  have  I 
sought  to  make  him  breathe,  and 
live,  and  move  before  yon  I 


We  are  on  board ;  our  luggage  all 
went  first.  I  had  had  tune,  with  the 
help  of  a  carpenter,  to  knock  up 
cabins  for  Vivian,  GuyBolding,  and 
myself  in  the  hold.  For,  thinking  we 
could  not  too  soon  lay  aside  the  pre- 
tensions of  Europe—*^  de-fine -gentle- 
manise"  ourselves,  as  Trevanion  re- 
commended— we  had  engaged  steerage 
passage,  to  the  great  humouring  of 
our  finances.  We  had,  too,  the 
luxury  to  be  by  ourselves,  and  our 
own  Cumberland  folks  were  round 
us,  as  our  Mends  and  servants  both. 

We  are  on  board,  and  have  looked 
our  last  on  those  we  are  to  leave,  and 
we  stand  on  deck  leanmg  on  each 
other.  We  are  on  board,  and  the 
lights,  near  and  fir,  shine  from  the 
vast  city ;  and  the  stars  are  on  high, 
bright  and  dear,  as  for  the  first  mari- 
ners of  old.  Strange  noises,  rough 
voices,  and  crackling  cords,  and  1 
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and  there  the  sobs  of  women,  ming- 
ling with  the  oaths  of  men.  Now 
the  swing  and  heave  of  the  vessel— 
the  dreary  sense  of  exile  that  comes 
when  the  ship  fairly  moves  over  the 
waters.  And  still  we  stood,  and 
looked,  and  listened;  silent,  and  lean- 
ing on  each  other. 

Night  deepened,  the  city  vanished — 
not  a  gleam  from  its  myriad  lights ! 
The  river  widened  and  widened.  How 
cold  comes  the  wind ! — is  that  a  gale 


from  the  sea  ?  The  stars  grow  faint — 
the  moon  has  sunk.  And  now,  how 
desolate  look  the  waters  in  the  com- 
fortless gray  of  dawn!  Then  we 
shivered  and  looked  at  each  other, 
and  mnttered  something  that  was  not 
the  thought  deepest  at  our  hearts, 
and  crept  into  our  berths — feeling 
sure  it  was  not  for  sleep.  And  sleep 
came  on  us  soft  and  kind.  The  ocean 
lulled  the  exiles  as  on  a  mother's 
breast. 


JONATHAN  IN  AFRICA. 


A  NEW  school  of  novelists  is  evi- 
dently springing  up  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pioneers 
are  ahready  in  the  field — and  the  main 
body,  we  suppose,  will  shortly  follow. 
The  style  of  these  innovators  seems  a 
compound  imitation  of  GuUivtr^  Mun- 
chausen^ The  Arabian  Nights,  and  Ro- 
binson Crusoe;  the  ingredients  being 
mixed  in  capricious  proportions,  weU 
stirred,  seasoned  with  Yankee  bulls 
and  scraps  of  sea-slang,  and  served 
hot — sometimes  plain,  at  others  with 
a  hors  dceuvre  of  puflfe.  We  know  not 
how  such  queer  ragouts  affect  tiie 
public  palate ;  bnt  we  are  inclined  to 
prefer  dishes  of  an  older  fashion.  Mr 
Herman  Melville,  of  New  York  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  common  sailor,  first 
introduced  the  new-fangled  kickshaw. 
This  young  gentleman  has  most  com- 
pletely disappointed  us.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  published  two  small 
volumes  of  sea- faring  adventure  and 
island-rambles,  of  which  we  thought 
more  highly  than  of  any  first  appear- 
ance of  the  kind  we  for  a  long  time 
had  witnessed.  In  the  pages  of  Maga, 
where  praise  is  never  lightlv  or  lavishly 
bestowed,  we  said  as  much ;  and  were 
glad  to  hope  that  Typee  and  Omoo 
were  but  an  earnest  of  even  better 
things.  And,  therefore,  sadly  were  we 
disgusted  on  perusal  of  a  rubbishing 
rhapsody,  entitled  Mardi,  and  a  Voyage 
Thither,  We  sat  down  to  it  with  glee 
and  self-gratulation,  and  through 
about  half  a  volume  we  got  on  plea- 


santly enough.  The  author  was  afloat; 
and  although  we  found  little  that 
would  bear  comparison  with  the  fine 
vein  of  nautical  fun  and  characteristic 
delineation  which  we  had  enjoyed  on 
board  the  Little  Jule,  and  after- 
wards at  Tahiti,  yet  there  was  inter- 
est— strong  interest  at  times;  and  a 
scene  on  j^ard  a  deserted  vessel  was 
particularly  exciting,— replete  with 
power  of  a  peculiar  and  uncommon 
kind.  But  this  proved  a  mere  flash 
in  the  pan — the  ascent  of  the  rocket 
which  was  soon  to  fall  as  a  stick.  An 
outlandish  young  female,  one  Miss 
Yillah,  makes  her  first  appearance: 
Taji,  the  hero  and  narrator  of  tho 
yam,  reaches  a  cluster  of  fabulous 
islands,  where  the  jealous  queen  Hau- 
tia  opens  a  floral  correspondence  with 
him :  where  tiie  plumed  and  turbaned 
Yoomy  sings  indifferent  doggerel ;  and 
PhQosopher  Babbalanja  unceasingly 
doth  prose ;  and  the  Begum  of  Pim- 
mine^  holds  drawing-rooms,  which  arc 
attended  by  the  f  anfums,  and  tho 
Diddledees,  aifd  the  Fiddlefies,  and  a 
host  of  other  insular  magnates,  with 
names  equally  elegant,  euphonious, 
and  signMcant  Why,  what  trash  is 
all  this  I — ^mingled,  too,  with  attempts 
at  a  Rabelaisian  vein,  and  with  strain- 
ings at  smartness — the  style  of  tho 
whole  being  afifected,  pedantic,  and 
wearisome  exceedingly.  We  are  re- 
nunded,  by  certain  parts  of  Mardi,  of 
Footers  nonsense  about  the  nameless 
lady  who  '^  went  into  the  garden  to 
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cut  a  cabbage-leaf  to  make  an  apple- 
pie  ;''  and  at  whose  wedding  the  Job- 
lilies,  and  the  Picninnies,  and  the 
Great  Panjandrnm,  danced  till  the 
gnnpowder  ran  out  at  their  boot-heels. 
Foote  wrote  his  absurd  paragraph,  we 
believe,  to  try  a  friend's  memory ;  Mr 
Melville  has  evidently  written  his  un- 
intelligible novel  to  try  the  public's 
patience.  Of  three  things  we  are  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  the  Panjandrum 
story  is  quite  a§  easy  to  understand  as 
Mardi;  that  it  is  much  more  divert- 
ing ;  and,  the  chief  advantage  of  all, 
an  infinite  deal  shorter. 

Mardi,  which  we  dismissed  from 
our  mind  when  we  closed  it  with  a 
yawn  a  day  or  two  after  its  publica- 
tion, has  been  recalled  to  our  memory 
by  another  book,  also  proceeding  from 
America,  although  published  in  Lon- 
don; and  which,  like  Mr  Melville's 
romance,  blends  the  real  and  the  pos- 
sible with  the  ideal  and  the  fantastic. 
Kaholah  (Heaven  help  these  Yankee 
nomenclators)  professes  to  be  the 
autobiography  of  Jonathan  Romer,  a 
young  Nantucket  sailor,  to  whose 
narrative,  during  his  absence  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  one  of  his  country- 
men, Dr  W.  S.  Mayo,  obligingly  acts 
as  editor.  Most  readers  wiU  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  the  American  M.D. 
might  claim  a  nearer  interest  in  the 
literary  bantling— the  first-bom,  we 
apprehend,  of  his  own  pen  and  ima- 
gination. But  our  business  is  with 
the  book,  and  not  with  the  author, 
whose  name,  whether  Romer  or  Mayo, 
is  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  but  who 
need  not  despaur  of  achieving  reputa- 
tion. Kaioolah  combines  with  certain 
faults,  which  may  presently  be  indi- 
cated, some  very  excellent  qualities, 
and  has  several  chapters,  whereof  any 
one  contains  more  real  good  stuff,  and 
ingenuity,  and  amusement,  than  the 
whole  of  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  MartHy  reduced  to  a  concentrated 
essence.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  two  books  must  be  viewed  and 
judged  differently— one  as  a  first,  and 
by  no  means  unpromising  attempt; 
the  other,  as  the  backsliding  perform- 
ance of  a  man  who  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  far  better  things. 

Before  commencing  his  own  story, 
young  Jonathan  Romer  introduces  us 
to  his  ancestors,  and  asserts  his  right 
to  a  life  of  adventure.    ^^  Descended 
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on  both  sides  of  the  house  from  some 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Nantucket, 
and  more  or  less  intimately  related  to 
the  Coffins,  the  Folgers,  the  Macys, 
and  the  Starbucks  of  that  adventurous 
population,  it  would  seem  that  I  had 
a  natural  right  to  a  roving  disposition, 
and  to  a  life  of  peril,  privation,  and 
vicissitude.  Nearly  all  the  male  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  for  several  gene- 
rations, have  been  followers  of  the 
sea :  some  of  them  in  the  calm  and 
peaceful  employment  of  the  merchant- 
service  ;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  in  the  more  dangerous  pur- 
suit  of  the  ocean  monster."    After  re- 
lating some  of  the  feats  of  his  family, 
and  glancing  at  his  own  childhood, 
which  gave  early  indications  of  the 
bold  and  restless  spirit  that  animated 
him  at  a  mature   period,    Jonathan 
presents  himself  to  his  readers  at  the 
age  of  eighteen— a  stalwart  stripling 
and  idle  student ;  the  best  rider,  shot, 
swimmer,  and  leaper  for  many  miles 
around,  with  little  taste  for  books,  and 
a  very  decided  one  for  rambliug  in  the 
woods  with  rifie  and  rod.     At  this 
time  the  academy,  of  which  he  had 
for  four  years  been  an  inmate,  is  nearly 
broken  up  by  what  is  called  ^^  a  re- 
vival of  re^gion ;"  in  other  words,  a 
violent  fit  of  fanatical   enthusiasm, 
provoked  and  fed  by  Baptist  and  Me- 
thodist preachers.  Popils  and  teachers 
alike  go  mad  with  fervent  zeal,  classes 
are  at  an  end,  unceasing  prayer  is  sub- 
stituted for  study,  and  Jonathan,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  unregenerated,  walks 
into  the  forest,  and  knocks  the  head 
off  a  partridge  with  a  rifie-ball.    The 
bh-d  is  pickcxl  up,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  aim  applauded  by  an  old  trapper 
and  hunter,  Joe  Downs  by  name,  well 
known  along  the  shores  of  the  Backett 
and  Grass  rivers,  in  the  northern  and 
uninhabited  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York.    Joe  is  not  the  wild,  semi-In- 
dian trapper  of  the  south  and  west, 
whom  Sealsfield  and  Buxton  have  so 
graphically  sketdied ;  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  characters 
as  between  a  sailor  in  the  coasting 
trade  and  a  Pacific  Ocean   beach- 
comber.  There  is  nothing  of  the  half- 
horse,  half-alligator  style  about  Joe, 
whose  manner  is  so  mild,  and  his  coat 
so  decent,  that  he  has  been  taken  for 
a  country  parson.    He  despises  the 
Bedskins,sets  no  value  on  their  scalps, 
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and  would  not  shed  their  blood,  ex- 
cept in  self-defence.  How  he  had 
once  been  thus  compelled  to  do  so, 
he  relates  to  Jonathan  in  the  course 
of  theur  first  conversation. 

"  It  was  the  way  towards  Tupper's 
lake.  There  had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
and  I  was  scouting  round,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  make  a  circumbendibus,  and 
came  across  my  own  track,  and  there  I 
saw  the  marks  of  an  Indian's  foot  right 
on  my  trail.  Thinks  I,  that  is  kind  of 
queer;  the  fellow  must  haye  been  follow- 
ing me;  howsomeyer  I'll  try  him,  and 
make  sure ;  so  I  made  another  large 
circle,  and  again  struck  my  own  track, 
and  there  was  the  tarnal  Indian's  foot 
again.  Says  I,  this  won't  do;  I  must  find 
out  what  this  customer  wants,  and  how 
he'll  have  it.  So  I  stopped  short,  and  soon 
got  sight  of  him;  he  knew  that  I  saw  him, 
80  he  came  along  up,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  you  can  think.  But  I  didn't  like 
his  looks;  he  was  altogether  too  darned 
glad  to  see  me.  He  had  no  gun,  but  he 
had  an  almighty  long-handled  tomahawk, 
and  a  lot  of  skins  and  real  traps.  Thinks 
I,  may  be,  old  fellow,  your  gun  has  burst, 
or  you've  pawned  it  for  rum,  and  you 
can't  raise  skins  enough  to  redeem  it, 
and  you  want  mine,  and  perhaps  you'll 
^et  it. 

''At  last  I  grew  kind  of  nervous;  I 
knew  the  fellow  would  hatchet  me  if  I 
l^ye  him  a  chance,  and  yet  I  didn't  want 
to  shoot  him  right  down  just  on  suspicion. 
But  I  thought,  if  I  let  him  cut  my  throat 
first,  it  would  be  too  late  to  shoot  him 
afterwards.   So  I  concluded  that  the  best 
way  would  be  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
play  his  hand;  and  if  so  be  he'd  lead  the 
wrong  card,  why  I  should  have  a  right  to 
take  the  trick.    Just  then,  at  the  right 
time,  a  partridge  flew  into  a  clump  that 
stood  five  or  six  rods  off.     So  I  kind  of 
'noBUvred  round  a  little.     I  drew  out  my 
ramrod,  as  if  to  feel  whether  the  ball  in 
my  rifle  was  well  down;  but  instead  of 
returning  it  again,  I  kept  it  in  my  hand, 
and,  without  letting  the  vagabond  see  me, 
I  got  out  a  handful  of  powder.    I  then 
sauntered  off  to  the  bush,  shot  the  par- 
tridge, and  in  an  instant  passed  my  hand 
over  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle,  and  dropped 
the  powder  in.   I  picked  up  the  bird,  and 
then  just  took  and  run  my  ramrod  right 
'down  upon  the  powder.  Now,  be  thought, 
was  his  chance  before  I  loaded  my  gun 
again.    He  came  towards  me  with  his 
hatchet  in  his  hand.     I  saw  that  he  was 
determined  to  act  wicked,  and  began  to 
back  off;  he  still  came  on.   I  lowered  my 
rifle,  and  told  him  to  keep  away.     He 
raised  his  tomahawk,  gave  one  yell,  and 
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bounded  right  at  me.  When  he  was  just 
about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  muzzle, 
I  fired.  You  never  see  a  fellow  jump  so. 
He  kicked  his  heels  up  in  the  air,  and 
came  down  plump  on  his  head,  dead  as 
Julius  CsDsar.  He  never  winked;  the 
ramrod — a  good,  hard,  tough  piece  of  hic- 
kory— ^had  gone  clean  through  him,  and 
stuck  out  about  two  feet  from  his  back. 
Sarvedhim  right;  did'nt  it!" 

The  old  trapper  urges  Jonathan  to 
accompany  him  on  an  expedition  into 
the  woods,  promising,  as  an  induce- 
ment, to  put  him  "  right  alongside  the 
biggest  catamount  he  has  ever  seen," 
and  to  let  him  fight  it  out,  with  rifle, 
hatchet,  and  knSe,  without  making 
or  meddling  in  the  contest.  He  also 
pledges  himself  to  show  him  a  fish- 
pond, "  where  the  youngest  infants, 
of  a  genteel  pickerelto  family,  weigh 
at  least  three  pounds."  Such  induce- 
ments are  irresistible.  Jonathan  packs 
up  a  brace  of  blankets  and  his  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  fixings,  and  goes  off 
in  the  canoe  with  Joe  Downs  on  a 
pleasant  up-stream  cruise,  enlivened 
by  a  succession  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  by  the  varied  and  original  con- 
versation of  his  companion.  On  their 
way  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dians, amongst  them  oneBlacksnake, 
a  brother  of  the  gentleman  whom 
Joe  had  spitted  on  his  ramrod.  He 
suspects  Joe  of  having  shot  his  kins- 
man, and  Joe  strongly  suspects  him 
of  having  already  attempted  to  revenge 
his  death. 

"^  *  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  second  story 
doorway  of  Jones's  shop  one  day,' '  said 
Joe,  '  looking  across  the  river,  when, 
whizz,  a  rifle  bullet  came  and  buried  it- 
self in  the  doorpost.  I  hain't  the  least 
doubt  that  that  very  identical  Blacksnake 
sent  it.  Thank  God,  his  aim  was  not  as 
his  will !  He's  a  bad  chap.  Why,  I 
really  believe  it  was  he  who  murdered 
my  old  friend  Dan  White  the  trapper. 
If  I  only  knew  it  was  the  fact,  I  wish  I 
may  be  stack,  forked  end  uppermost,  in  a 
coon  hole,  if  I  wouldn't  send  a  ball 
through  his  painted  old  braincase,  this  'era 
very  identical  minute.  Dam  your  skin  1' 
energetically  growled  Joe,  shaking  hia 
flst  at  the  distant  canoe." 

It  would  have  saved  Mr  Downs 
some  trouble  and  suffering  if  he  had 
yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  expended 
half-an-ounce  of  lead  upon  Black- 
snake,  who,  about  a  week  later, 
sneaks  up,  with  two  companions,  to 
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the  trapper's  pine-log  fire,  and  shoots 
the  unfortunate  Joe,  but  is  shot  down 
himself,  the  very  next  moment,  by 
Jonathan  Bomer,  whose  double-barrel 
settles  two  of  the  murderers,  and  then 
descends  with  crushing  force  upon  the 
cranium  of  the  third.  Joe  not  being 
dead,  although  very  badly  wounded, 
his  young  companion  conveys  him  to 
a  cave,  whose  hidden  entrance  the 
trapper  had  reyealed  to  him  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  there  tends  him  till  he 
is  able  to  bear  removal.  With  his 
committal  to  the  hands  of  a  village 
surgeon,  Mr  Romer's  backwoods  ad- 
ventures terminate,  a  source  of  regret 
to  the  reader,  since  they  are  more 
lively  and  attractive  than  some  sub- 
sequent portions  of  the  book,  evidently 
deemed  by  the  author  more  interest- 
ing and  important,  and  therefore 
dwelt  upon  at  greater  length.  Indeed 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  author  of 
Kaholah  is  mistaken,  as  young  au- 
thors constantly  are,  in  the  real  scope 
and  nature  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
that  he  would  shine  much  more  in  a 
novel  of  backwoods  life,  or  nautical 
adventure,  than  m  the  mixed  style  he 
has  selected  for  his  first  attempt, 
which  is  a  sort  of  mosaic,  distinguished 
rather  for  variety  and  vividness  of 
colour  than  for  harmony  and  regularity 
of  design. 

Jonathan  reaches  home  in  time  to 
receive  the  last  adieu  of  his  mother,  a 
worthy  but  eccentric  old  lady,  who 
had  fitted  out  her  son,  on  his  depar- 
ture for  school,  with  a  winding-sheet, 
amongst  other  necessaries,  that  he 
might  be  buried  decently  should  he 
die  far  from  his  Mends,  and  that  he 
might  be  reminded  of  his  mortality  as 
often  as  he  emptied  his  trunk.  It  was 
a  curious  conceit,  but,  as  Jonathan 
observes,  she  was  from  Nantucket, 
and  they  are  all  queer  people  there, 
and  filial  affection  induced  him  long 
to  preserve  the  shroud.  Mrs  Romer 
dead,  her  sop  applies  to  the  study  of 
surgery,  gets  himself  into  trouble  by 
a  body- snatching  exploit,  has  to 
levant  to  New  York,  and  there,  find- 
ing he  is  still  in  danger  from  the 
friends  of  the  disinterred  corpse,  who 
have  set  the  police  upon  his  track, 
ships  himself  on  board  the  fine  fore- 
topsail  schooner,  *^  Lively  Anne,** 
tx)nnd  for  the  Western  Islands,  and 
ix>mmanded  by  Oaptafai  Coffin,  an  old 


shipmate  of  his  father's.  In  this 
smart  little  craft,  he  sees  some  coun- 
try and  more  water,  until,  upon  the 
voyage  from  the  Azores  to  Malaga,  a 
white  squall  or  a  waterspout — which 
of  the  two  he  could  never  ascertain — 
capsizes  the  schooner  and  dashes  him 
senseless  down  the  hatchway,  whence 
he  was  just  emerging,  in  alai*m  at  the 
sudden  uproar  on  deck.  On  recover- 
ing himself,  he  finds  the  vessel  dis- 
masted, the  deck  swept  of  all  its  fix- 
tures, and  the  captain  and  crew 
missing.  Doubtless  they  had  been 
hurled  into  the  waves  by  the  same 
terrible  force  that  had  shattered  the 
bulwarks  and  carried  away  boats, 
casks,  and  galley.  The  horizon  was 
now  clear,  not  a  sail  was  in  sight,  and 
Jonathan  Romer  was  alone  on  a 
helpless  wreck  in  the  middle  of  the 
wide  ocean.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
resource  and  mettle,  whom  it  was 
hard  to  discourage  or  intimidate ;  and 
finding  the  schooner  made  no  water, 
he  righted  her  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
resigned  himself  to  float  at  the  will  of 
the  wind  until  he  should  meet  a  rescu- 
ing sail.  This  did  not  occur  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  he  floated  past 
Teneriffe  in  the  night,  within  hail  of 
fishermen,  who  would  not  approach 
him  for  fear  of  the  quarantine  laws. 
At  last,  sitting  over  his  solitary  din- 
ner, he  perceived  a  ship  heading  up 
for  the  schooner. 

^  As  she  came  on,  I  had  full  time  to 
note  all  her  beautifiil  proportions.  She 
was  small,  apparently  not  above  300 
tons,  and  had  a  peooliarly  trim  and 
clipper-like  look.  Her  bright  copper, 
flttaliing  occasionally  in  the  sunlight, 
showed  that  she  was  in  light  sailing 
trim  ;  whilst  from  the  cut  of  her  sails, 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  her  spars 
and  rigging,  and  her  quarter-boats,  I 
concluded  she  must  be  a  maji-of-war. 
Passing  me  about  half  a  mile  astern,  she 
stood  on  for  a  little  distance,  then,  hoist- 
ing the  bilious-looking  flag  of  Spain,  she 
taoked  and  ran  for  me,  backing  her 
main-topsail  within  twenty  yards  of  my 
larboard  beam.  Her  quarter-boat  was 
immediately  lowered,  and  half-a-dozen 
fellows,  in  red  caps  and  flannel  shirts, 
jumped  into  it,  followed  by  an  officer  in 
a  blue  yelvet  jacket,  with  a  strip  of  gold 
lace  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  upon  his  head.  I  ran 
below,  stuffed  all  the  money  that  I  had 
in  gold— about  a  thousand  dollars — into 
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my  pockets,  and  got  npon  deck  again  juBi 
as  the  boat  touched  the  side." 

The  precaution  was  a  good  one : 
the  sancy  Bonito,  Pedro  Garbez 
master,  was  bound  from  Cuba  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  a  cut-throat 
crew  and  an  empty  slave- deck. 
Owing  to  an  accident,  she  had  sailed 
without  a  surgeon,  and  Romer  was 
well  received  and  treated  so  soon  as 
his  profession  was  known.  When  he 
discovered  the  ship's  character,  he 
would  gladly  have  left  her,  but  means 
were  wanting,  for  the  Bonito  loved 
not  intercourse  with  passing  craft, 
and  touched  nowhere  until  she  reached 
her  destination — Cabenda  Bay,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  There 
being  no  slaves  at  Cabenda,  it  was 
resolved  to  run  a  few  miles  up  the 
Congo  river. 

'*  We  at  length  reached  Loonbee,  and 
anchored  off  the  town,  which  is  the  chief 
market  or  slave-depot  for  Embomma.  It 
consists  of  about  a  handred  huts  of  palm- 
leaves,  with  two  or  three  block-houses, 
where  the  slaves  are  confined.  About 
two  hundred  slaves  were  already  col- 
lected, and  more  were  on  their  way  down 
the  river,  and  from  different  towns  in  the 
interior.  After  presents  for  the  King  of 
Embomma,  and  for  the  Mafooka  (a  sort 
of  chief  of  the  board  of  slave-trade,)  and 
other  officials,  had  been  made,  and  a  deal 
of  brandy  drunk,  we  landed,  and  in  com- 
pany with  several  Fnkas,  or  native  mer- 
chants, and  two  or  three  Portuguese, 
went  to  take  a  look  at  the  slaves.  Each 
dealer  paraded  his  gang  for  inspection, 
and  loudly  dilated  upon  their  respective 
qualities.  They  were  all  entirely  naked, 
and  of  all  ages,  seies,  and  conditions,  and 
all  had  an  air  of  stolid  indifference,  va- 
ried only  in  some  of  them  by  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  fear  at  sight  of  the 
white  men.*' 

In  one  of  these  unfortunate  groups 
of  dingy  hilmanity,  Romer  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  young  girl, 
whose  features  widely  differed  from 
the  usual  African  stamp,  and  whose 
complexion,  amongst  a  white  popu- 
lation, would  not  have  been  deemed 
too  dark  for  a  brunette.  Her  grace- 
fully curling  hair  contrasted  with  the 
woolly  polls  of  her  companions ;  her 
eyes  were  large  and  expressive,  and 
her  form  elegant,  but  then  emaciated 
by  fatigue  and  ill-treatment.  This  is 
Kaloolah.  On  inquiry  of  the  slave- 
dealer,  a  great  burly  negro,  wielding 


a  long  thong  of  plaited  buffalo  hide, 
Romer  learned  Uiat  she  is  of  a  far 
distant  nation,  called  the  Gerboo 
BLanda,  who  dwell  in  stone  houses  on 
an  extensive  plain.  The  slave-dealer 
knows  them  only  by  report,  and  Ka- 
loolah and  her  brother,  who  is  near  at 
hand,  are  the  first  specimens  he  has 
seen  of  this  remote  tribe.  He  had 
bought  her  two  months'  journey  off, 
and  then  she  had  already  come  a  long 
distance.  And  now  that  he  had  got 
them  to  the  coast,  he  esteems  them 
of  small  value  compared  to  the  full- 
blooded  blacks  ;  for  Kaloolah.has  pined 
herself  away  to  a  shadow,  and  her  bro- 
ther, Enphadde,  is  bent  upon  suicide, 
and  cannot  be  trusted  with  unfettered 
hands;  so  that  for  thirty  dollars 
Romer  buys  them  both.  The  Bonito 
having  been  driven  out  to  sea  by  the 
approach  of  a  British  cruiser,  he 
passes  some  days  on  shore  with 
his  new  purchases;  during  which 
time,  with  a  rapidity  bordering  on 
the  miraculous,  he  acquires  sufficient 
of  their  language,  and  they  of  his,  to 
carry  on  a  sort  of  piebald  conversa- 
tion, to  learn  the  history  of  Uiese  pale 
Africans,  and  some  particulars  of  their 
mysterious  country. 

'^The  Gerboo  Blanda,  I  found,  was 
a  name  given  to  their  country  by  the 
Jagas,  that  its  true  name  was  Frama- 
zugda,  and  that  the  people  were  called 
Framasugs.  That  it  was  situated  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  interior,  in  a  direc- 
tion west  by  north,  and  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  negro  and  savage  nations, 
through  whom  a  trade  was  carried  on 
with  people  at  the  north-west  and  east, 
none  of  whom,  however,  were  ever  seen 
at  Framazugda,  as  tiie  trade  had  to  pass 
through  a  number  of  hands.  Enphadde 
represented  the  country  to  be  of  consi- 
derable extent,  consisting  mostly  of  a 
lofty  plateau  or  elevated  plain,  and  ex- 
ceedingly populous,  containing  numerous 
large  cities,  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
and  filled  with  houses  of  stone.  Several 
large  streams  and  lakes  watered  the  soil, 
which,  according  to  his  account,  was  closely 
cultivated,  and  produced  in  abundance  the 
greatest  variety  of  trees,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  grain.  Over  this  country  ruled  Seiha 
Shouns6,  the  father  of  Enphadde  and  Ka- 
loolah, as  king.  It  was  in  going  fh>m  the 
capital  to  one  of  the  royal  gardens  that 
their  escort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
blacks  from  the  lowlands,  the  attendants 
killed  or  dispersed,  and  the  young  prince 
and  princess  carried  oC" 
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Thirty  dollars  could  hardly  be 
deemed  a  heavy  price  for  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  great  Shonns^,  and 
Jonathan  was  well  pleased  with  his 
bargain,  although  it  was  not  yet  clear 
how  he  should  realise  a  profit;  bnt 
meanwhile  it  was  something  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  their  royal  highnesses  of 
Framazugda  ;  something  too  to  gaze 
into  Kaloolah's  bright  black  eyes,  and 
listen  to  her  dulcet  tones,  as  she 
warbled  one  of  her  country's  ditties 
about  the  Faltul,  a  sweet-scented 
lily  flourishing  beside  the  rivulets  of 
her  native  mountains.  The  verses, 
by  the  bye,  are  not  to  be  commended 
in  Mr  Romer's  version;  they  perhaps 
sounded  better  in  the  original  fYama- 
zug,  and  when  issuing  from  the  sweet 
lips  of  Kaloolah. 

Instead  of  a  week,  the  Bonito  was 
a  month  absent,  having  been  caught 
in  a  calm.  Captain  Pedro  Garbez 
promised  the  Virgin  Mary  the  value 
of  a  young  negro  in  wax-lights  for  a 
capfdl  of  wind,  but  In  vain ;  and  he 
was  fain  to  tear  the  hair  irom  his 
head  with  impatience.  Meanwhile 
Jonathan  had  caught  a  fever  in  the 
swamps  of  Congo,  and  Kaloolah  had 
made  his  chicken-broth,  and  tended 
him  tenderly,  and  restored  him  to 
health,  although  he  was  still  so 
altered  in  appearance  that  Garbez 
knew  him  not  when  he  mounted  the 
side  of  the  slaver.  All  speed  was 
now  made  to  buy  and  ship  a  cargo. 
The  account  of  the  latter  process  is 
interesting,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
perfectly  authentic ;  for  although  the 
author  of  Kaloolah  has  chosen  to  in- 
terlard, and  perhaps  deteriorate  his 
book  by  strange  stories  of  imaginary 
countries,  animals,  flowers,  &c.,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
his  fact  and  his  fiction,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  internal  evidence  of  veracity 
and  personal  observation.  A  short 
extract  may  here  with  propriety  be 
made,  for  the  benefit  of  anti-slavery 
philanthropists. 

*^  The  first  slayes  that  eame  on  board 
were  taken  below  the  berth-deck,  and 
arranged  upon  a  temporary  fdave-deck 
placed  over  the  water-casks,  and  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  three  feet  and 
a  half  from  the  deck  overhead.  .  .  . 
The  slaves  were  arranged  in  fonr  ranks. 
When  lying  down,  the  heads  of  the  two 
outer  ranks  touched  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
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their  feet  pointing  inboard  or  athwart 
the  vessel.  They,  of  course,  occupied  a 
space  fore  and  aft  the  ship,  of  about  six 
feet  on  either  side,  or  twelve  feet  of  the 
whole  breadth.  At  the  feet  of  the  out- 
side rank  came  the  heads  of  the  inner 
row.  They  took  up  a  space  of  six  feet 
more  on  either  side,  or  together  twelve 
feet  There  was  still  left  a  space  running 
up  and  down  the  centre  of  the  deck,  two 
or  three  feet  in  breadth;  along  this  were 
stretched  single  slaves,  between  the  feet  of 
the  two  inner  rows,  so  that,  when  all  were 
lying  down,  almost  every  square  foot  of 
the  deck  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  hu- 
man flesh.  Not  the  slightest  space  was 
allowed  between  the  individuals  of  the 
ranks,  but  the  whole  were  packed  as 
closely  as  they  could  be,  each  slave  hav- 
ing just  room  enough  to  stretch  himself 
out  flat  upon  his  back,  and  no  more.  In 
thisway  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
crowded  upon  the  slave-deck,  and  as 
many  more  upon  the  berth-deck.  Hor- 
rible as  this  may  seem,  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  'packing*  generally 
practised  by  slavers.  Captain  Garbez 
boasted  that  he  had  tried  both  systems, 
tight  packing  and  loose  packing,  tho- 
roughly, and  found  the  latter  the  best. 

"'If  you  call  this  loose  packing/  I 
replied,  '  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
what  you  mean  by  tight  packing  V 

"  *  Why,  tight  packing  consists  in  mak- 
ing a  row  sit  with  their  legs  stretched 
apart,  and  then  another  row  is  placed 
between  their  legs,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  deck  is  fiUed.  In  the  one  case 
each  slave  has  as  much  room  as  he  can 
cover  lying ;  in  the  other  only  as  much 
room  as  he  can  occupy  sitting.  With 
tight  packing  this  craft  ought  to  stow 
fifteen  hundred.'" 

The  Bonito  was  not  above  three 
hundred  tons.  Such  are  the  blessings 
for  which  the  negroes  are  indebted  to 
the  tender-mercied  emancipators  who 
have  ruined  our  West  Indian  colonies. 

'**When  it  comes  to  closing  the 
hatches,'  (in  the  event  of  a  gale)  said 
Captain  Pedro,  '  it  is  all  up  with  the 
voyage.  Yon  can  hardly  save  enough  to 
pay  expenses.  They  die  like  leeches  in 
a  tiiunderstorm.  I  was  once  in  a  little 
schooner  with  three  hundred  on  board, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  lie-to  for  three 
days.  It  was  the  worst  sea  I  ever  saw, 
and  came  near  swamping  us  several  times. 
We  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  in 
that  gale.  We  couldn't  get  at  the  dead 
ones  to  throw  them  overboard  very 
handily,  and  so  those  that  didn't  die  from 
want  of  air  were  killed  by  the  rolling 
and  tumbling  about  of  the  corpses.    Of 
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the  living  ones  some  had  their'  limbs 
broken,  and  every  one  had  the  flesh  of 
his  leg  worn  to  the  bone,  by  the  shackle 
irons.' 

**^  Good  God  !  and  yon  stUl  pursue  the 
horrible  trade  !' 

"'Certainly;  why  not  I  Despite  of 
accidents  the  trade  is  profitable,  and,  for 
the  cmelty  of  it,  no  one  is  to  blame 
except  the  English.  Were  it  not  for 
them,  large  and  roomy  vessels  wonld  be 
employed,  and  it  wonld  be  an  object  to 
bring  the  slaves  over  with  every  comfort, 
and  in  as  good  condition  as  possible. 
Now,  every  consideration  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  one  great  object— escape  from 
capture  by  the  British  cruisers.' 

'*  I  had  no  wish  to  reply  to  the  cap- 
tain's argument.  One  might  as  well  re- 
ply to  a  defence  of  blasphemy  or  murder. 
Giddy,  faint,  and  sick,  I  turned  with 
loathing  from  the  fiends  in  human  guise, 
and  sought  the  more  genial  companion- 
ship of  the  inmates  of  my  state-room." 

These  were  Kaloolab  and  Enphad- 
de.  To  conceal  the  beauty  of  the 
former,  perilous  amidst  the  lawless 
crew  of  the  slaver,  Jonathan  had 
marked  her  face  with  caustic,  pro- 
ducing black  spots  which  had  the 
appearance  of  disease.  This  tempo- 
rary disfigurement  secured  her  fh)m 
licentious  outrage,  but  not  from  harsh 
treatment.  Monte,  second  captain  of 
the  Bonito,  was  an  ex-pirate,  whose 
vessel  had  been  destroyed  by  Yankee 
cruisers.  To  spite  Romer,  whom  he 
detested  as  an  American,  he  threat- 
ened to  send  Kaloolah  and  her  brother 
amongst  the  slaves,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  abusing  them.  Chap- 
ter xxi.  passes  wholly  on  board 
the  slaver,  and  is  excellent  of  its 
kind.  The  Bonito  is  chased  by  a 
man-of-war,  but  escapes.  At  day- 
break, whilst  lying  in  bis  berth, 
Homer  hears  a  bustle  on  deck,  fol- 
lowed by  shrill  cries  and  plunges  in 
the  water.    The  following  is  g(K)d : — 

'^  I  jumped  from  my  berth  and  stepped 
out  upon  deck.  A  dense  fog  brooded 
npon  the  surf&ce  of  the  ocean,  and  closely 
enveloped  the  ship  —  standing  up  on 
either  side,  like  huge  perpendicular  walls 
of  granite,  and  leaving  a  comparatively 
clear  space — the  area  of  the  deck  and 
the  height  of  the  maintopmast  croestrees. 
Inboard,  the  sight  ranged  nearly  firee 
fore-and-aft  the  ship,  but  seaward  no 
eye  could  penetrate,  more  than  a  yard  or 
two,  the  solid-looking  barrier  of  vapour. 
A  man  standing  on  the  talfrail  might  have 


seen  the  catheads  the  whole  length  of  the 
deck,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  behind  him, 
the  end  of  the  spanker  boom,  projecting 
over  the  water,  was  lost  in  the  mist.  I 
looked  up  at  the  perpendicular  walls  and 
the  lofty  arch  overhead  with  feelings  of 
awe,  and,  I  may  add,  fear.  Cursed,  indeed, 
must  be  our  craft,  when  the  genius  of 
the  mist  so  carefhlly  avoided  the  pollu- 
tion of  actual  contact..  His  rolling  legions 
were  close  around  us,  but  vi^ury  horse 
and  misty  foot  shnoik  back  affrighted 
from  the  horrors  of  our  blood-stained 
decks." 

The   phenomenon    was   doubtless 
attributable  to  the  hot  air  gen^at^d 
in  the  crowded  'tween-dedcs.    The 
cries  and  plashings  that  had  startled 
Jonathan  were  soon  explained.  Viru- 
lent opthalmia  raged  on  board,  and 
Monte  was  drowning  the  blind,  whose 
value  of  course  departed  with  their 
eyesight.     A  blind  slave  was  ^^  an 
encumbrance,  an  unsaleable  article,  a 
useless  expense.     Pitch  him  over- 
board I     Twenty-five  to-d^,  and  a 
dozen  more  to-morrow  1"    But  retri- 
bution was  at  hand,  threatened,  at 
least,  by  a  British  brig-of-war,  which 
appeared  when  the  fog  cleared,  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  windward. 
During  the  chase,  Monte,  casually 
jostled  by  Kaloolah,  struck  her  to  the 
deck,  and  a  furious  scuffle  ensued 
between  him  and  Jonathan,  who  at 
last,  seeing  some  of  the  crew  ap- 
proaching, knife  in  hand,  leaped  over- 
board, dragging  his  antagonist  with 
him,  and  followed  by  Enphadde  and 
Kaloolah.     After  a  deep  dive,  dur- 
ing which  Monte's  tenacious  grasp 
was    at   last   relaxed,   the    intrepid 
Jonathan  regained  the  surface,  where 
he  and  his  friends  and  enemy  easily 
supported  themselves  till  picked  up  by 
the  brig.    The  swift  slaver  escaped. 
Monte  was  put  in  irons,  Romer  and 
his  i^ramazugdan  friends  were  made 
much  of  by  Captain  Halsey  and  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  brig  Flyaway, 
and  landed  in  the  picturesque  bat  pes- 
tilent shores  of  Sierra  Leone.    Then 
Kaloolah  and  her  brother  propose  to 
seek    their    way   homewards,     and 
Jonathan  takes  ship  for  Liverpool. 
Previously  to  his  departure,  there  are 
some  love  passages  between  the  Yan- 
kee and  tiie  Princess  of  Framazugda. 
These  are  not  particolarly  successful. 
Sentiment  is  not  Dr  Majors  forte:  he 
is  much  happier  in  scenes  of  bustle 
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and  adyentnre  —  when  urging  his 
weary  dromedary  across  lM)nndless 
tracts  of  sand,  or  waging  deadly  com- 
bat with  the  fierce  inmates  of  African 
jangles.  His  book  will  delight  Mr 
Van  Ambnrgh.  There  is  a  duel  be- 
tween a  lion  and  a  boa  that  we  make 
no  doubt  of  seeing  dramatised  at 
Astley's,  as  soon  as  a  serpent  can  be 
tamed  sufficiently  for  the  perform- 
ance. That  Dr  Mayo's  lions  are  of 
the  very  first  magnitude,  the  follow- 
ing description  shows : — **  His  body 
was  hardly  less  in  size  than  that  -of  a 
dray-horse ;  his  paw  as  large  as  the 
foot  of  an  elephant;  while  his  head! 
— what  can  be  said  of  such  a  head  ? 
Concentrate  the  fury,  the  power,  the 
capacity,  and  the  disposition  for  evil  of 
a  dozen  thunderstorms  into  a  round 
globe  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
one  would  then  be  able  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  terrible  expression  of  that  head 
and  face,  enveloped  and  set  off  as  it 
was  by  the  dark  framework  of  brist- 
ling mane  I"  This  pleasing  quad- 
ruped, disturbed  in  its  forest  solitude 
by  the  advent  of  Jonathan  and  the 
fair  Kaloolah,  who  have  wandered, 
lover-like,  to  some  distance  from  their 
bivouac,  at  once  prepares  to  bresJL- 
fast  upon  them.  Jonathan  had  im- 
prudently laid  down  his  gun  to  pluck 
wild  honeysuckles  for  his  mistress, 
when  the  lion,  stepping  in,  cuts  him 
off  from  his  weapon.  Suddenly  "  the 
light  figure  of  Kaloolah  rushed  past 
me  :  '  Fly,  fly,  Jonathan !'  she  wildly 
exclaimed,  as  she  dashed  forwaid 
directly  towards  the  lion.  Quick  as 
thought,  I  divined  her  purpose,  and 
sprang  aflter  her,  grasping  her  dress, 
and  pulling  her  forcibly  back^  almost 
from  within  those  formidable  jaws. 
The  astonished  animal  gave  several 
jumps  sideways  and  backwards,  and 
stopped,  crouching  to  the  ground,  and 
growling  and  lashing  his  aides  with 
renewed  fury.  It  was  cleariy  taken 
aback  by  our  unexpected  charge  upon 
him,  but  yet  was  not  to  be  frightened 
into  abandoning  his  prey.  His  mouth 
was  made  up  for  us,  and  there  could 
bo  no  doubt,  if  his  motions  were  a 
a  little  slow,  that  he  considered  us  as 
good  as  gorged.^'  Fulling  back  Ka- 
loolah, and  drawing  his  ludfe,  Komer 
awaits,  with  desperate  determination, 
the  monster's  terrible  onslaught,  when 
an   unexpected  ally  arrives  to  the 


rescue.  "  It  seemed  as  if  one  of  the 
gigantic  creepers  I  have  mentioned 
had  suddenly  quitted  the  canopy 
above,  and,  endowed  with  life  and  a 
huge  pair  of  widely  distended  jaws, 
had  darted  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning upon  the  crouching  beast.  There 
was  a  tremendous  shakmg  of  the  tree- 
tops,  and  a  confused  wrestling  and 
jumping  and  whirling  over  and  about, 
amid  a  cloud  of  upturned  roots  and 
earth  and  leaves,  accompanied  with 
the  most  terrific  roars  and  groans. 
As  I  looked  again,  vision  grew  more 
distinct.  An  immense  body,  gleaming 
with  purple,  green,  and  gold,  appear- 
ed convoluted  around  the  majestic 
branches  overhead,  and,  stretching 
down,  was  turned  two  or  three  times 
around  the  struggling  lion,  whose  head 
and  neck  were  abnost  concealed  from 
sight  within  the  cavity  of  a  pair  of  jaws 
still  more  capacious  than  his  own." 
A  full-grown  boa,  whose  length  is 
estimated  by  Mr  Romer  at  about  a  hun- 
dred feet,  ("much  less  than  many  he  sub- 
sequently saw,  but  still  ^^  a  very  re- 
spectable-sized snake,")  had  dropped 
a  few  fathoms  of  coil  from  the  gigantic 
tree  around  which  he  was  twined,  and 
enveloped  the  lion,  who  soon  was 
crushed  to  death  in  the  scaly  embrace. 
Jonathan  makes  no  doubt  that  the 
serpent  was  about  to  swallow  his  vic- 
tim whole,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  kind ;  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  entreaties  of  Kaloo- 
lah, combined  with  the  ^'  strong  sickly 
odour"  diffused  by  the  boa,  prevented 
his  remaining  to  witness  a  process  of 
deglutition  which,  considmng  the  di- 
mensions of  the  morsel  to  be  swal- 
lowed, conld  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  curious. 

Wrecked  a  second  time,  Romer 
again  reaches  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
company  with  an  old  saUor  named 
Jack  Thompson.  They  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bedouins,  and  suffer 
much  ill  treatment,  an  account  of 
which,  and  of  various  adventures  and 
escapes,  occupy  many  chapters,  and 
would  have  borne  a  little  curtailment. 
Romer  is  wandering  about  with  a 
tribe,  upon  whom  he  has  passed  him- 
self off  as  an  Arab  from  a  distant 
region,  when  he  is  compelled  to  join 
in  an  attack  on  a  caravan.  Kaloolah 
is  amongst  the  prisoners.  She  has 
been  captured  by  a  party  of  slave- 
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hnnters,  and  is  on  her  way  to  Mo- 
rocco, where  her  master  hopes  her 
beauty  will  fetch  a  good  price  from 
the  Emperor  Muley  Abderrahman. 
In  the  partition  of  the^poil,  she  falls 
to  the  share  of  an  old  Arab,  who  is 
ill  satisfied  with  the  acquisition. 
'^  He  was  extremely  chagrined  at  the 
turn  of  fortune  which  threatened  to 
throw  into  the  wrangling  elements  of 
his  domestic  felicity  a  feminine  super- 
fluity— or,  as  he  expressed  it,  *  another 
tongue  in  his  tent.* 

"  '  Bismlllah  I'  he  exclaimed;  '  Grod 
is  great,  but  this  is  a  small  thing! 
She  is  not  a  man ;  she  is  not  a  black 
— ^she  cannot  work ;  but  won't  she  eat 
and  talk !  They  all  eat  and  talk.  I 
take  a  club  sometimes,  and  knock 
them  down  ;  beat  them ;  break  their 
bones ;  but  they  still  eat  and  talk ! 
God's  will  be  done !  but  it  is  too  much 
to  put  such  a  thing  upon  me  for  my 
share!  She  is  good  for  nothing:  I 
cannot  sell  her.'" 

The  grumbling  old  Bedouin  did  sell 
her,  however,  to  Jonathan,  for  three 
or  four  cotton  shirts.  Flight  now 
becomes  necessaiy,  for  Hassan,  son 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  seeks  Jona- 
than's life,  and  Mrs  All,  the  chief's 
wife,  persecutes  him  with  her  mis- 
placed affection,  and  is  spiteful  to 
Kaloolah,  whom  she  looks  upon  as  the 
chief  obstacle  to  its  requital.  Upon 
this  head  our  Yankee  is  rather  good  : 
"  Respect  for  the  sex,"  he  says,  "  and 
a  sentiment  of  gentlemanly  delicacy, 
which  the  reader  will  appreciate,  pre- 
vents me  from  dwelling  upon  the 
story  at  length.  It  was  wrong,  un- 
doubtedly, in  Seffora  to  love  any 
other  than  her  old,  rugose-faced, 
white-bearded  husband ;  but  it  is  not 
for  me  to  blame  her.  One  thing, 
however,  in  her  conduct  can  hardly  be 
excused.  Tnie,  I  might  have  treated 
her  affection  with  more  tenderness ;  I 
might  have  nursed  the  gentle  flowers 
of  passion,  instead  of  turning  away 
from  their  fragrance ;  I  might  have  re- 
sponded to  that  *  yearning  of  the  soul 
for  sympathy'— have  relieved,  with 
the  food  of  love,  *  the  mighty  hunger 
of  the  heart ;'  but  all  this,  and  moi-e 
that  I  might  have  done,  but  did  not 
do,  gave  her  no  right  to  throw  stones 
at  Kaloolah."  To  avoid  the  peltmg 
and  other  disagreeables,  the  lovers 
take  themselves  off  in  the  night-time. 


mounted  on  lieiries — camels  of  a  pecu- 
liar breed  and  exceUence,  famed  in 
the  desert  for  endurance  and  speed. 
On  their  road  they  pick  up,  in  a 
Moorish  village,  an  Irish  renegade; 
at  some  salt-works,  they  find  Jack 
Thompson  working  as  a  slave ;  and 
soon  afterwards  their  party  is  in- 
creased to  five  persons,  by  the  addition 
of  Hassan,  a  runaway  negro.  With 
this  motley  tail,  Mr  Romer  pushes  on 
in  the  direction  of  Framazugda.  Here 
the  editor  very  judiciously  epitomises 
six  long  chapters  in  as  many  pages  ; 
and,  immediately  after  this  compressed 
portion,  there  begms  what  may  be 
strictly  termed  the  fabulous,  or  almost 
the  supernatural  part  of  the  book. 
Previously  to  this  there  have  been  not 
a  few  rather  startling  incidents,  but 
now  the  author  throws  the  rein  on  the 
neck  of  his  imagination,  and  scoui-s 
away  into  the  realms  of  the  extrava- 
gant ;  still  striving,  however,  by  cir- 
cumstantial detail,  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  probability  to  his  astounding 
and  ingenious  inventions.  Some  of 
the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  savage 
life  in  the  wilderness  are  vivid  and 
striking,  and  show  power  which  might 
be  better  applied.  Of  the  fabulous 
animals,  the  following  account  of  an 
amiable  reptUe,  peculiar  to  central 
Africa,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  speci- 
men of  Yankee  natural  history: — 

^  It  is  au  amphibious  polypus.  If  the 
reader  will  conceiye  a  large  cart-wheel, 
the  huh  will  represent  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  the  spokes  the  long  arms, 
abont  the  size  and  shape  of  a  full-grown 
kangaroo's  tail,  and  twenty  in  number, 
that  project  Arom  it.  When  the  animal 
moyes  upon  land,  it  stiffens  these  radii, 
and  rolls  over  upon  the  points  like  a 
wheel  without  a  felloe.  These  arms  have 
also  ihe  eapabilUy  of  a  lateral  prehensile 
ooniraotion  in  eurtei,  perpendicular  to  its 
plane  of  resolution,  and  enable  the  animal 
to  grasp  its  prey,  and  draw  it  into  its 
TOiacious  mouth.  It  attacks  the  largest 
animals,  and  even  man  itself ;  but,  if  dan- 
gerous upon  land,  it  is  still  more  formid- 
able in  the  water,  where  it  has  been  known 
to  attack  and  kill  an  alligator.  This 
horrible  monster  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Sempersough  or '  snake-star,'  and  is 
more  dreaded  than  any  other  animal  of 
Framazugda,  ioasmnch  as  the  natiTes 
have  no  way  of  destroying  it,  except  by 
catching  it  when  young,  in  cane  traps 
sunk  in  the  water,  and  baited  with  hip- 
popotamus cubs  (I)    Fortunately  it  is  not 
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very  prolific ;  and  its  increase  is  farther 
prevented  by  the  furious  contests  that 
these  animals  have  among  themselves. 
Sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  will  grasp 
each  other  with  their  long  arms,  and 
twist  themselves  up  into  a  hard  and  in- 
tricate knot.  In  this  situation  they  re- 
main, hugging  and  gnawing  each  other  to 
death ;  and  never  relaxing  their  grasp 
until  their  arms  are  so  firmly  intertwined 
that,  when  life  is  extinct,  and  the  huge 
mass  floats,  they  cannot  be  separated. 
The  natives  now  draw  the  ball  ashore, 
cut  it  up  with  axes,  and  make  it  into  a 
compost  for  their  land.''  (! !  ) 

Is  Dr  Mayo  addicted  to  heavy  sap- 
pers? We  can  just  fancy  an  unfor- 
tunate individual,  after  a  midnight 
meal  on  a  shield  of  brawn  and  a  Brob- 
dlgnagian  crab,  which  he  has  omitted 
to  qualify  by  a  subsequent  series  of 
stiff  tumblers,  sinking  into  an  uneasy 
slumber,  and  being  rolled  over  by  such 
an  incubus  as  this  vivacious  waggon- 
wheel.  Doubtless  there  is  a  possibi- 
lity of  a  man  dieting  himself  into  this 
style  of  writing,  whereof  a  short  spe- 
cimen may  excite  a  smile,  but  whose 
frequent  recurrence  is  necessarily 
wearisome,  and  which  obviously  es- 
capes criticism.  But  the  author  of 
Kaloolali  is  not  contented  with  brute 
monstrosities.  He  dironicles  reports 
that  reach  Ms  hero's  ears,  of  nations 
of  human  monstei-s,  with  teeth  filed 
to  a  sharp  point  (no  uncommon  prac- 
tice amongst  certain  negro  tribes,) 
with  tusks  projecting  like  those  of  a 
wild  boar,  and  with  pendant  lips  that 
continually  drop  blood.  All  this  is 
childish  enough ;  but  Jack  Thompson, 
who  is  a  dry  dog,  caps  these  astound- 
ing fictions  with  a  cannibal  yam  from 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

^'I've  been  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers,'  quoth  Jack,  '  and  there  they  use 
each  other  for  fresh  grub,  as  regular  as 
boiled  duff  in  a  man-of-war's  mess.  They 
used  to  eat  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
when  they  got  too  old  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  but  now  they*ve  got  to  be 
more  civilised,  and  so  they  only  eat 
ricketty  children,  and  slaves,  and  enemies 
taken  in  battle.' 

^ '  A  decided  instance  of  the  progress 
of  improvement,  and  march  of  mind,' 
said  I. 

«*Well,  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
missionaries  call  it,'  replied  Jack;  but 
it's  a  bad  thing  for  the  old  folks.  They 
don't  take  to  the  new  fashion — they  are 
in  favour  of  the  good  old  custom.    I  never 
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see'd  the  thing  myself ;  but  Bill  Brown, 
a  messmate  of  mine  once,  told  me  that, 
when  he  was  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  he 
see'd  a  great  many  poor  old  souls  going 
about  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  trying  to 
get  8omebody\o  eat  them.  *  One  of  them 
came  off  to  the  ship,  and  told  them  that 
he  couldn't  find  rest  in  the  stomachs  of 
any  of  his  kindred,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  the  crew  wouldn't  take  him  in.  The 
skipper  told  him  he  was  on  monstrous 
short  allowance,  but  he  couldn't  accom- 
modate him.  The  poor  old  fellow,  Bill 
said,  looked  as  though  his  heart  would 
break.  There  were  plenty  of  sharks 
round  the  ship,  and  the  skipper  advised 
him  to  jump  overboard ;  but  he  couldn't 
bear  the  idea  of  being  eaten  raw.' " 

The  great  audacity  of  Dr  Mayors 
fictions  preclude  surprise  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  tropes  and  similes.  The 
tails  of  his  lions  lash  the  ground 
'^  with  a  sound  like  the  falUng  of 
clods  upon  a  coffin  ;**  their  roar  is  like 
the  boom  of  a  thirty-two  pounder, 
shaking  the  trees,  and  rattling  the 
boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Of 
course,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  vein  of  humorous  rhodomontadc 
peculiar  to  certain  American  writers, 
and  into  which  Dr  Mayo  sometimes 
imconsciously  glides,  and,  at  others,  vo- 
luntarily indulges.  His  description  of 
the  conjuring  tricks  of  the  Framazug- 
dan  jugglers  comes  under  the  latter 
head. 

*'  Some  of  them  were  truly  wonderfiil, 
as,  for  instance,  turning  a  man  into  a  tree 
bearing  fruit,  and  with  monkeys  skipping 
about  in  the  branches;  and  another  case, 
where  the  chief  juggler  apparently  swal- 
lowed five  men,  ten  boys,  and  a  jackass, 
threw  them  all  up  again,  turned  himself 
inside  out,  blewhiinself  up  like  a  balloon, 
and,  exploding  with  a  loud  report,  disap- 
peared in  a  puff  of  luminous  vapour.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  tricks  were  performed,  although  I  was 
too  much  of  a  Yankee  to  be  much  aston- 
ished at  anything  in  the  Iletf, Presto! 
line." 

A  countryman  of  Mr  Jeffei-sonDavis 
is  not  expected  to  feel  surprise  at 
anything  in  the  way  of  sleight  of 
hand,  or  "  double  shuffle ;"  and  there 
was  probably  nothiDg  more  startling 
to  the  senses  in  the  evaporation  of 
King  Shouns^'s  conjuror,  than  in  the 
natural  self-extinction  of  the  Mississi- 
pian  debt.  It  is  only  a  pity  that 
Jonathan  Romer  did  not  carry  his 
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smart  fellow-dtizen  to  the  country  of 
the  Pholdefoos^  a  class  of  enthusiasts 
who  devote  their  lives  to  a  search  for 
the  germs  of  moral,  religions,  and 
political  tmth.  Mr  Davis  wonld  have 
felt  rather  out  of  his  element  at  first, 
but  coold  not  have  failed  ultimately 
to  have  b^efited  by  his  sojourn 
amongst  these  singular  savages. 

On  coming  in  sight  of  her  father^s 
capital,  Kaloolah  is  overcome  with 
emotion,  and  sinks  weeping  into  her 
brother's  arms.  "  I  felt,"  says  Jona- 
than, ^^  that  this  was  a  situation  in 
which  even  the  most  sympathising 
lover  would  be  de  trap.  There  were 
thronging  associations  which  I  could 
not  share,  vibrating  memories  to  which 
my  voice  was  not  attuned,  bonds  of 
affection  which  all-powerful  love  might 
transcend,  and  even  disrupt,  but 
whose  precise  nature  it  could  not  as- 
sume. There  are  some  lovers  who 
are  jealous  of  such  things — ^fellows 
who  like  to  wholly  monopolise  a 
woman,  and  who  are  constantly  on 
the  watch,  seizing  and  appropriating 
her  every  look)  thought,  and  feeling, 
with  somewhat  of  the  same  notion  of 
an  exclusive  right,  as  that  with  which 
they  pocket  a  tooth-pick.  I  am  not 
of  that  turn.  The  female  heart  is  as 
curiously  and  as  variously  stocked  as 
a  country  dry-goods  store.  A  man 
may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  select  out, 
for  Ms  own  exclusive  use,  some  of  the 
heavier  articles,  such  as  sheetings, 
shirtings,  flannels,  trace- chains,  hob- 
by-horses, and  goose-yokes ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  neighbours  should 
be  at  once  cut  off  from  their  accus- 
tomed supply  of  smallwares.*' 

We  venture  to  calculate  that  it 
takes  a  full-blooded  Yankee  to  write 
in  this  strain,  which  reminds  us,  re- 
motely, it  is  true,  of  some  of  Mr 
Samuel  Slick's  eccentric  fancies.  Dr 
Mayo  has  considerable  versatilitv  of 
pen;  he  dashes  at  everything,  from 
the  ultra- grotesque  to  the  hyper-sen- 
timental, from  the  wildest  fable  to  the 
most  substantial  matter-of-fact ;  and 
if  not  particularly  successful  in  some 
styles,  in  others  he  really  makes  what 
sdioolboys  call  "  a  very  good  offer." 


But  the  taste  of  the  day  is  by  no 
means  for  extravaganza  travels,  after 
the  fashion  of  Gcdliver,  but  without 
the  brilliant  and  searching  satire  that 
lurks  in  Lilliput  and  Laputa.  Mr 
Herman  Melville  might  have  known 
that  much ;  although  we  have  heard 
say  that  certain  keen  critics  have 
caught  glimpses  in  his  Mardi  of  a 
hidden  meaning — one,  however,  which 
the  most  penetrating  have  hith^to 
been  unable  to  unravel.  We  advise 
Dr  Mayo  to  start  afresh,  with  a  better 
scheme.  Instead  of  torturing  his  in- 
ventive faculties  to  prodnoe  rotatory 
dragons,  wingless  birds,  (propelled 
through  the  air  by  valves  in  their 
heads,)  and  countries  where  conrtiers, 
like  Auriol  in  the  ring  at  Franconi's, 
do  public  homage  by  standing  on  their 
hands ;  let  him  sedL  his  inspiration  in 
real  life,  as  it  exists  in  the  wilder  re- 
gions of  the  vast  continent  of  which 
he  is  a  native.  A  man  who  has 
strayed.'so  far,  and  seen  so  much,  can 
hardly  be  at  a  loss.  The  slaver's 
surgeon,  the  inmate  of  the  Bedouin's 
tent,  the  bold  exj^orer  of  the  deadly 
swamps  of  Ck>ngo,  had  sorely  rambled 
nearer  home  l^ore  a  restless  fancy 
lured  him  to  such  distant  and  danger- 
ous latitudes.  Or  are  we  too  bold  in 
assuming  that  the  wilds  and  forests  of 
Western  America  have  echoed  to  the 
crack  of  his  rifle,  and  that  the  West 
Indian  seas  have  borne  the  furrow  of 
his  vessel's  prow  ?  It  is  in  such  scenes 
we  would  gladly  find  him,  when  next 
he  risks  himself  in  print :  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  live  oak  or  on  the  rolling 
prairie,  or  where  the  black  flag,  with 
the  skeleton  emblem,  floats  from  the 
masthead.  He  has  worked  out  his 
crotchet  of  an  imaginary  white  nation 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  carrying  it 
through  with  laborious  minuteness, 
and  with  results  hardly  equal  to  the 
pains  bestowed:  let  him  now  turn 
from  the  ideal  to  the  real,  and  may 
our  next  meeting  be  on  the  Spanish 
main  under  rover's  bunting,  or  west 
of  the  clearings,  where  the  bison 
roams  and  the  Redskin  prowls,  and  the 
stragglers  from  civilisation  have  but 
begun  to  show  themselves. 
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This  evening  after  that  in  which 
the  commander  of  the  Gloacester 
Indiaman  introduced  his  adventores, 
nearly  the  same  party  met  on  the  poop 
to  hear  them  continued. 

'*  Well  then,"  began  Captain  Col- 
lins, leaning  back  against  a  stanchion 
of  the  quarter-rail,  with  folded  arms, 
legs  crossed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
weather-leech  of  the  mizen-topsail  to 
collect  his  thoughts;  —  "well  then, 
try  to  fancy  the  Seringapatam  in 
chase  of  the  Gloucester ;  and  ill  do 
nse  a  few  extra  sea-terms,  I  consider 
the  ladies  good  enough  sailors  for  them 
already.  At  any  rate,  just  throw  a 
glance  aloft  now  and  then,  and  our 
good  old  lady  will  explain  herself;  to 
her  own  sex,  she^s  as  good  afl  a  dic- 
tionary without  words ! 

The  second  day  out  we  had  the  wind 
more  from  seaward,  which  broke  up 
the  haze  into  bales  of  cloud,  and 
away  they  went  rolling  in  for  the  Bay 
of  Biscay ;  with  a  longer  wave  and 
darker  water,  and  the  big  old  India- 
man  surged  over  it  as  easily  as  might 
be,  the  blue  breeze  gushing  right  into 
her  main-tack  through  the  heave  of 
the  following  seas,  and  the  tail  of 
the  trade -wind  flying  high  above 
her  trucks  in  shreds  and  patches. 
Things  got  more  ship-shape  on  deck ; 
anchor- flukes  brought  in-board  on 
the  head-rail,  and  cables  stowed 
away — the  very  best  sign  you  can 
have  of  being  clear  of  the  land. 
The  first  officer,  as  they  called  him, 
was  a  good-lookingfellow,  that  thought 
no  small-beer  of  himself,  with  his 
glossy  blue  jacket  and  Company's  but- 
tons, white  trowsers,  and  a  gold  thread 
round  his  cap :  he  had  it  stuck  askew 
to  show  how  his  hair  was  brushed, 
and  changed  his  boots  every  time  he 
came  on  deck.  Still  he  looked  like  a 
sailor,  if  but  for  the  East  India  brown 
on  his  face,  and  there  was  no  mistake 
about  his  knowing  how  to  set  a  sail, 
trim  yards,  or  put  the  ship  about; 
so  that  the  stiff  old  skipper  left  a  great 
deal  to  him,  besides  trusting  in  him 


for  a  first-rate  navigator  that  had 
learned  headwork  at  a  naval  school. 
The  crew  were  to  be  seen  all  muster- 
ing before  tea-time  in  the  dog-watch, 
with  their  feet  just  seen  under  the 
£Dot  mat  of  the  fore-course,  like  actors 
behind  a  playhouse  curtain :  men  that 
I  warrant  you  had  seen  every  country 
under  heaven  amongst  them,  as  pri- 
vate as  possible,  and  ready  to  enjoy 
their  pots  of  tea  upon  the  forecastle, 
as  well  as  their  talk. 

The  old  judge  evidently  fought  shy  of 
company,  and  perhaps;meant  to  have 
his  own  mess-table  under  the  poop 
as  long  as  the  voyage  lasted :  scarcely 
any  of  the  ladies  had  apparently  got 
their  sea-qualms  over  yet,  and,  for 
all  I  knew,  $he  might  not  be  on  board 
at  all ;  or,  if  she  were,  her  father 
seemed  quite  Turk  enough  to  keep 
her  boxed  up  with  jalousie-blinds, 
Calcutta  fashion,  and  give  her  a 
walk  in  the  middle  watch,  with  the 
poop  tabooed  till  morning !  The 
jolly,  red-faced  indigo -planter  was 
the  only  one  that  tried  to  get  up  any- 
thing like  spirit  at  the  table ;  indeed, 
he  would  have  scraped  acquaintance 
with  me  if  I  had  been  in  a  mood  for 
it :  all  I  did  was  to  say  ^  Yes'  and 
'No,'  and  to  take  wine  with  him. 
"Poor  fellow  1"  said  he,  turning  to 
three  or  four  of  the  cadets,  that  stuck 
by  him  like  pilot-fish  to  an  old  shark, 
^^  he's  thinking  of  his  mother  at  home, 
I  daresay."  The  fools  thought  this 
was  meant  as  a  joke,  and  began  to 
laugh.  '*  Why,  you  unfledged  grif- 
fins yon,"  said  the  planter,  "  what 
d'ye  see  to  nicker  at,  like  so  many 
jackals  in  a  trap  ?  D^q  suppose  one 
thinks  the  less  of  a  man  for  having  a 
heart  to  be  sick  in,  as  well  as  a  sto- 
mach—^ ?  "  ''  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it, 
Mr  Bollock!"  said  one.  "Come, 
come,  old  boy !"  said  another,  with  a 
white  mustache  on  his  lip,  "  'twon't 
do  for  you  to  go  the  sentimental,  you 
know  1 "  "  Capsize  my  main-spanker, 
'tis  too  funny,  though  I"  put  in  a  fel- 
low who  wore  a  glazed  hat  on  deck, 
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and  put  down  all  the  ropes  with  num- 
bers on  paper,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
bein^  sick.  The  planter  leant  back 
in  his  chair,  looked  at  them  coolly, 
and  burst  out  a-laughing.  '^  Catch  me 
ever  'going  home*  again!**  said  he. 
"  Of  aB  the  absurd  occasions  for  im- 
pudence with  the  egg-shell  on  its  head 
coming  out,  hang  me  if  these  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  infernal  sea-water 
ain't  the  worst!  India  for  ever! — 
tbat*s  the  place  to  try  a  man  I  He's 
either  sobered  or  gets  room  to  work 
there ;  and  just  wait,  my  fine  fellows, 
till  I  see  you  on  the  Custom-house 
Bunda  at  Bombay,  or  setting  off  up 
country — ^you're  all  of  you  the  very 
food  for  sircars  and  coolies!  That 
quiet  lad  there,  now,  soft  as  he  looks, 
— I  can  tell  by  his  eye  he  won't  be 
long  a  griff"— He'll  do  something !  I 
tell  you  what,  as  soon  as  he's  tasted 
a  mango-fish,  he'll  understand  the 
country !  Why,  sir  !'*  said  he  again, 
smacking  his  lips,  ''*tis  worth  the 
voyage  of  itself— you  begin  a  new 
existence,  so  to  speak !  I'U  be  bound 
all  this  lot  0*  water  don't  contain  one 
single  mango-fish !  Remember,  boys, 
I  promised  you  all  a  regular  blow-out 
of  mango-fish,  and^^ortcon  with  bread- 
sauce,  whenever  you  can  get  across  to 
Chuckbully  Factory ! "  *  ^  Blow  good 
breeze,  then;  blow  away  the  main 
jib  !**  said  the  nautical  young  gentle- 
man; "rU  join  you,  old  fellow!" 
"Not  the  best  way  to  bring  it  about, 
though!'*  said  the  indigo-planter, 
good-naturedly,  not  knowing  but  there 
was  such  a  sail  on  the  ship. 

The  yellow  setting  sun  was  striking 
over  the  starboard  quarter-boat,  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  lay  broad  down 
to  leeward  for  a  view — a  couple  of 
lai'ge  craft,  with  all  studding-sails 
set  before  the  wind,  making  for  land, 
ftir  enough  off  to  bring  their  can- 
yass  in  a  piece,  and  be^  to  look 
blue  with  the  air — one  like  a  milk- 
woman  with  pitchers  and  a  hoop; 
the  other  like  a  girl  carrying  a  big 
bucketful  of  water,  and  leaning  the 
opposite  way  to  steady  herself.  There 
was  one  far  to  north-east,  too,  no  more 
than  a  white  speck  in  the  gray  sky ; 
and  the  land-cloud  went  up  over  it 
into  so  many  sea- lions*  heads,  all  look- 
ing out  of  their  manes.  The  children 
clapped  their  hands  and  laughed;  and 
the  ladies  talked  about  the  vessels, 


and  thought  they  saw  land — Spain  or 
the  Pyrenees,  perhaps.  However,  it 
wasn't  long  before  my  American  Mend 
Snout  caught  sight  of  me  in  the  midst  of 
his  meditations,  ashe  turned  bolt  round 
on  his  toes  to  hurry  aft  again. 
"The  fact  is,  mister,"  said  he, 
"/*m  riled  a  little  at  the  'tarnation 
pride  of  you  Britishers.  There  now," 
said  he,  pointing  at  the  blaze  of  the 
sun  to  westward,  with  his  chin, 
"there's  a  consolation!  I  calculate 
the  sun's  just  over  Noo-York,  which 
I  expect  to  give  you  old  country  folks 
considerable  pain !" 

"No  doubt!**  said  I,  with  a  sigh, 
"  one  can't  help  thinking  of  a  banker 
run  off  with  ever  so  much  English 
gold!"  "You're  a  sensible  chap, 
yon  are.  It's  a  right-down  asylum 
for  oppressed  Europains,  that  can't 
be  denied."  "And  Africans  too," 
I  put  in.  "  Indy,  now,"  said  he, 
"  I  reckon  there's  a  sight  of 
dollars  made  in  that  country — you 
don't  s'pose  Vm  goin'  out  there  for 
nothing?  We'll  just  take  it  out  o' 
your  hands  yet,  mister.  I  don't  ought 
to  let  you  into  the  scheme  till  I  know 
you  better,  you  see;  but  I  expect  to 
want  a  sort  o'  company  got  up  before 
we  land.  There's  one  of  your  nabobs, 
now,  came  into  the  ship  at  Fossmouth 
with  a  whole  tail  of  niggers-dressed- 

up ."    "  And  a  lady  with  him,  I 

think?"  said  I,  as  cooUy  as  I  could. 
— "  I'll  somehow  open  on  that  chap 
about  British  tyranny,  I  guess,  after 
gettin'  a  little  knowledge  out  of 
him.  We'd  just  rise  the  nig^urs, 
if  they  had  not  such  a  right-dfown 
cur'ous  my-thuUogy — ^but  I  tell  you 
now,  mister,  that's  one  of  the  very 
p'ints  I  expect  to  meet.  Miss'naries 
won't  do  it  so  slick  off  in  two  thou- 
sand years,  I  kinder  think,  as  this 
indentical  specoolation  will  in  ten^ — 
besides  payin'  like  Femvain  mines, 
which  the  miss'nary  line  don't.  I'm 
a  regoolar  Down-easter,  ye  see  — ' 
kinder  piercin*  into  a  subject,  like  our 
nation  in  gin*ral  —  ana  the  whull 
schim  hangs  together  a  little,  I  cal- 
culate, mister  ?  *'  "  So  I  should 
think,  Mr  Snout,  indeed,"  I  said. 
Here  the  American  gave  another 
chuckle,  and  turned  to  again  on  his 
walk,  double  quick,  till  you'd  have 
thought  the  whole  length  of  the  poop 
shook :  when  who  should  I  see  with  the 
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tail  of  my  eye,  but  my  friend  the  Kit- 
magar  salaaming  to  Mr  Snout,  by  the 
break  of  the  quarter-deck.  The 
Yankee  seemed  rather  taken  aback  at 
first,  and  didn^t  know  what  to  make 
of  him.  **  S'  laam,  sah  'b,"  said  the 
dark  servant,  with  an  impudent  look, 
and  loud  enoagh  for  me  to  hear,  as  I 
stepped  from  aft,  —  "  Judge  sahib 
i-send  genteeman  salaam — say  too 
much  hivvy  boot  he  got — all  same  as 
lUimphant !  S^pose  master  not  so 
much  loud  walk,  this  side  ?  "  "  Welir 
broke  out  the  American,  looking  at 
the  Bengalee's  flat  turban  and  mus- 
tache, as  if  he  were  too  great  a  curi- 
osity to  be  angry  with,  then,  taming 
on  his  heel  to  proceed  with  his  walk, 
**  Now,  mister,"  said  he  to  me,  "that's 
what  I  call  an  incalculable  imptident 
Wack— but  he's  the  first  I  ever  saw 
with  hair  on  his  lip,  it's  a  fact ! " 
'*  Master  not  mind  ?  "  said  the  Kit- 
magar,  raising  his  key  next  time  Mr 
Snout  wheeled  round.  "  Judge  sahib 
burra  burra  buhadoorkea ! — ver'  great 

man ! "    "  D niggur  I "  said  Mr 

Snout,  tramping  away  aft ;  "  there's 
your  British  regoolations,  I  say,  young 
man !  niggurs  bkaing  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  free-born  citizens  put  off 
it ! "  "  Bhote  khooh,  mistree  !  " 
squeaked  out  the  native  again ;  "  burra 
judge  sahib  not  i-sleep  apter  he  dine? 
— ven'  well — I  tell  the  sahib,  passiger 
mistree  moor  stamp-i-stamp  all  the 
moor  I  can  say  ! "  So  off  he  went  to 
report  in  the  poop-cabin.  A  little 
after,  up  shot  a  head  wrapped  in  a 
yellow  bandanna,  jast  on  the  level  of 
the  poop-deck,  looking  through  the 
breast- rail ;  and  the  next  thing  I  saw 
was  the  great  East  Indian  himself, 
with  a  broad-flapped  Manilla  hat  over 
this  top-gear,  and  a  red-flowered 
dressing-gown,  standing  beside  the 
binnacle  with  Captain  Williamson. 
*'  What  the  deuce.  Captain  William- 
son !  "  said  the  judge,  with  an  angry 
glance  up  to  the  poop,  "  cannot  I 
close  my  eyelids  after  dinner  for  one 
instant — in  my  own  private  apart- 
ments, sir — for  this  hideous  noise! 
Who  the  deuce  is  that  person  there — 
eh,  eh  ?  "  "He 's  an  American 
gentleman,  I  believe.  Sir  Charles," 
repli^  the  captain.  "  BeUeve^  sir  I  " 
said  the  judge,  "  yon  ought  to  know 
every  individual,  I  think,  Captain 
Williamson,  whom  yon  admitted  into 


this  vessel  I  I  expressly  stipulated 
for  quiet,  sir — I  understood  that  no 
suspicious  or  exceptionable  persons 
should  travel  in  the  same  conveyance 
with  my  suwarry.  I  'd  have  taken 
the  whole  ship,  sir!"  "I've  no 
more  to  do  than  tell  him  the  regula- 
tions aboard.  Sir  Charles,"  said  the 
captain,  "and  the  annoyance  will 
cease."  '' TeU  him,  indeed!"  said 
the  judge,  a  little  more  good-humour- 
edly,  "  why,  captain,  the  man  looks 
like  a  sea-pirate !  You  should  have 
taken  only  such  raw  griffins  as  that 
young  lad  on  the  other  side.  Ho, 
kitmagar!"  "Maharaj?"  said  the 
footman,  bowing  down  to  the  deck. 
"  Slippers  lao  I "  "  Jee,  khodabund," 
answered  the  native,  and  immediately 
after  he  reappeared  from  the  round- 
house door,  with  a  pair  of  turned- up 
yellow  slippers.  "  Take  them  up 
with  my  salaam  to  that  gentleman 
there,"  said  Sir  Charles,  in  Hindos- 
tanee,  "and  ask  him  to  use  them." 
"Hullo!/'  sung  out  Mr  Snout,  on 
being  hoVe-to  by  the  kitmagar,  with 
one  hand  on  his  breast  and  the  other 
holding  the  slippers,  "  this  won't  do ! 
You'd  better  not  rile  me  again,  you 
cussed  niggur  you — out  o'  my  way ! " 
There  they  went  at  it  along  the  poop 
together,  Mr  Snout  striding  right  for- 
ward with  his  long  legs,  and  the  kit- 
magar hopping  backward  out  of  his 
way,  as  he  tried  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood ;  till,  all  at  once,  the  poor 
fellow  lost  his  balance  at  the  ladder- 
head,  and  over  he  went  with  a  smash 
fit  to  have  broken  his  neck,  if  the 
captain's  broad  back  hadn't  fortu- 
nately been  there  to  receive  it.  The 
rage  of  Sir  Charles  at  this  was  quite 
beyond  joking;  nothing  else  would 
satisfy  him  but  the  unlucky  Yankee's 
being  shoved  off  the  poop  by  main 
force,  and  taken  below — the  one 
stamping  and  roaring  like  an  old 
buffalo,  and  the  other  testifying 
against  all  "  aristocratycal  fyranny." 
At  eight  bells,  again,  I  found  it  a 
fine  breezy  night,  the  two  upper 
mates  walking  the  weather  quarter- 
deck in  blue-water  style,  six  steps 
and  a  look  to  windward,  then  a 
wheel  round,  and,  now  and  then,  a 
glance  into  the  binnacle.  I  went  aft 
and  leant  over  the  Seringapatam's 
lee  quarter,  looking  at  the  white  back- 
wash running  aft  from  her  bows,  in 
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green  sparkB,  into  the  smooth  along- 
side, and  the  surge  coming  round  her 
counter  to  meet  it.  Everything  was 
set  aloft  that  could  draw,  even  to  a 
starboard  main-topmast-stnnsail ;  the 
high  Indiaraan  being  lighter  than  if 
homeward-bonnd,  and  the  breeze 
strong  abeam,  she  had  a  good  heel- 
over  to  port :  but  she  went  easily 
through  the  water,  and  it  was  only  at 
the  other  side  you  heanl  it  rattling 
both  ways  along  the  bends.  The 
shadow  of  her  went  far  to  leeward, 
except  where  a  gleam  came  on  the  top 
of  a  wave  or  two  between  the  sails 
and  under  their  foot.  Just  below  the 
sheer  of  the  hull  aft  it  was  as  dark  as 
night,  though  now  and  then  the  light 
from  a  port  struck  on  it  and  went  in 
again ;  but  every  time  she  sank,  the 
bight  of  her  wake  from  astern 
swelled  up  away  round  the  counter, 
with  its  black  side  as  smooth  as  a 
looking-glass.  I  kept  peering  into  it, 
and  expecting  to  see  my  own  face, 
while  all  the  time  I  was  very  naturally 
thinking  of  one  quite  different,  and 
felt  uneasv  till  I  should  actnallv  see 
her.  **  (Confound  it !"  I  thought, 
"  were  it  only  a  house,  one  mijrht  walk 
round  and  round  it  till  he  found  out 
the  window  I"  I  fancied  her  bewitch- 
ing face  through  the  garden  door,  as 
dearly  as  if  I  saw  it  in  the  dark  head 
of  the  swell :  but  I'd  have  given 
more  only  to  hear  that  imp  of  a 
cockatoo  scream  once — whereas  there 
was  nothing  but  the  water  working  up 
into  the  rudder-case:  the  pintles 
creaking,  and  the  tiller-ropes  cheep- 
ing as  they  traversed :  and  the  long 
welter  of  the  sea  when  the  ship  eaned 
down,  with  the  surgeon  and  his  friends 
walking  about  and  laughing  up  to 
windwanl.  From  that,  again,  I  ran 
on  putting  things  together,  till,  in 
fact,  Jacobs*s  notion  of  a  shipwreck 
seemed  by  far  the  best.  Xo  doubt 
Jacobs  and  Westwoo*!,  with  a  few 
others,  would  be  saved,  while  I  didn*t 
even  object  much  to  the  old  naNkb 
himself,  for  respectability's  sake, 
and  to  spare  crape.  But,  by  Jove, 
wouldn't  one  briuf?  him  to  his  bear- 
injf:*  soon  enough  there !  Every  sailor 
gets  hold  of  this  notion  some  nif^ht- 
watch  or  other,  leaning  over  the  side, 
with  pretty  rroatnres  shoanl  he  can 
scarce  spesk  to  otherwise :  and  I  was 
coiling  it  down  so  fast  uivself,  at  the 


moment,  that  I  had  just  begun  to 
pitch  into  the  nabob  about  our  ail 
being  Adam's  sons  and  daughters, 
under  a  knot  of  green  palm-trees,  at 
the  door  of  a  wooden  house,  half 
thatched  ^ith  leaves,  when  I  was 
brou^^ht  up  with  a  round  turn  by  see- 
ing a  light  shining  through  the  haay 
bull's-eye  in  the  deck  where  I  stood. 
No  doubt  the  sweet  girl  I  had  been 
thinking  of  was  actually  there,  and 
going  to  bed !  I  stretched  over  the 
(]uarter,  but  the  heavy  mouldingg 
were  in  the  way  of  seeing  more  than 
the  green  bars  of  the  after  window — 
all  turned  edgeways  to  the  water, 
where  the  gallery  hung  out  like  a 
corner  turret  from  the  ship's  side. 
Now  and  then,  however,  when  she 
careened  a  little  more  than  ordinary, 
and  the  smooth  lee  swell  went  heaping 
up  opposite,  I  could  notice  the  light 
through  the  Venetians  from  the  state- 
room come  out  upon  the  dark  water 
in  broad  bright  lines,  like  the  grate 
across  a  fire,  then  disappearing  in  a 
ripple,  till  it  was  gone  again,  or  some- 
b<-Kly's  shadow  moved  inside.  It 
was  the  only  lighted  window  in  the 
galhTV,  and  I  looked  every  time 
it  canie  as  if  I  could  see  in  ;  when  at 
last,  you  may  fancy  my  satisfaction, 
as  alfof  a  sudden,  one  long  slow  heave- 
over  of  the  ship  showed  me  the  whole 
bright  0|)ening  of  the  port,  squared 
out  of  her  shadow,  whero  it  shone 
upon  the  glassy  round  of  the  swell. 
"Twas  as  plain  as  from  a  mirror  in  a 
closet. — the  lighted  gallery  window 
with  its  frame  swung  in,  a  bit  of  the 
deck -roof  I  was  standing  on,  and  two 
female  figures  at  the  window — mere 
dark  shapes  against  the  lamp.  I  al- 
most started  back  at  the  notion  of 
their  seeing  me,  but  away  lengthened 
the  light  on  the  breast  of  the  swell, 
and  it  sank  slowly  down  into  a  black 
hollow,  as  the  Indiaman  eased  up  to 
windward.  Minute  by  minute,  quite 
bn'athless,  did  I  watch  for  such  another 
chani^e  :  but  next  time  she  leant  over 
a.«<  much,  the  ]K)rt  had  been  cloaed, 
and  all  was  dark  :  although  those  few 
moments  were  enoufrh  to  send  the 
heart  into  my  mouth  with  sheerdelight. 
The  rifrure  I  had  seen  holding  with  one 
hand  by  the  portsill,  and  apparently 
keeping  up  her  dress  with  tae  other, 
as  if  she  were  looking  down  steadilr 
on  the  heave  of  the  sea  below — ft 
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coulcln't  be  mistaken.  The  line  of 
her  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  came 
out  more  certain  than  if  they  hadn^t 
been  filled  up  with  nothing  but  a  black 
shadow ;  it  was  just  Lota  Hyde*6,  as 
she  sat  in  the  ball-room  amongst  the 
crowd,  I'd  have  bet  the  Victory  to  a 
bumboat  on  it :  only  her  hair  hung 
loose  on  one  side,  while  the  girl  be- 
hind seemed  to  be  dressing  the  other, 
for  it  was  turned  back,  so  that  I  saw 
clear  past  her  cheek  and  neck  to  where 
the  lamp  was,  and  her  ear  gleamed  to 
the  light.  For  one  moment  nothing 
could  be  plainer,  than  the  glimpse 
old  Davy  Jones  gave  me  by  one  of  his 
tricks ;  but  the  old  fellow  was  quite 
as  decorous  in  his  way  as  a  chamber- 
blind,  and  swallowed  his  pretty  little 
bit  of  blab  as  quickly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  mermaid  caught  at  her  morning  toilet. 
Whenever  1  found  there  was  to  be  no 
more  of  it  for  the  night,  the  best  thing 
to  calm  one's  feelings  was  to  light  a 
cigar  and  walk  out  the  watch ;  but  I 
took  cai-e  it  should  rather  be  over  the 
nal>ob's  head  than  his  daughter's, 
and  went  up  to  the  weather  side,  where 
tliere  was  nobody  else  by  this  time, 
wishing  her  the  sweetest  of  dreams, 
and  not  doubting  I  should  see  her 
next  day. 

I  daresay  I  should  have  walked  out 
the  first  watch,  and  the  second  too, 
if  Westwood  hadn't  come  up  beside 
me  before  he  turne<l  in. 

'^  Why,  you  look  like  the  ofiicer  of 
the  watch,  Ned  I"  said  my  friend, 
after  taking  a  glance  round  at  the 
nifflit.  *'  Yes — what  V — a — a — I  don't 
think  so,"  stammered  I,  not  knowing 
what  he  said,  or  at  least  the  meaning 
of  it,  though  certainly  it  was  not  so 
deep.  "  1  hope  not  though,  Tom  I"  said 
I  again,  **  'tis  the  very  thing  I  don't 
want  to  look  like  I"  "  You  seem 
bent  on  keeping  it  up,  and  coming 
tht»  innocent,  at  any  rate,"  said  ho ; 
'•  I  really  didn't  know  you  the  first 
time  I  saw  you  in  the  cuddy."  ''Why, 
man,  you  never  saw  our  theatricals  in 
the  dear  old  Iris,  on  the  African  sta- 
tion !  I  was  our  best  female  actor  of 
tragedy  there,  and  f/iV/  Desdemona  so 
well  that  the  black  cook  who  stood  for 
Othello  actually  cried.  He  said,  'No- 
body but  'ee  dibble  uniself  go  forsmnd- 
dcr  missee  Dasdemoner !'  "  "  I  dare- 
say," said  Westwood  ;  ''  but  what  ia 
the  need  fur  it  noar,  even  if  ytm  could 


serve  as  a  blind  for  me  ?"  '^  My  dear 
fellow  I"  said  I,  "  not  at  all — you've 
kept  it  up  very  well  so  far— -just  go 
on."  Keep  it  up,  Ned  ?  "  inquired  he, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  I've  done  no- 
thing except  keep  qidet,  from  mere 
want  of  spirits. " ' '  So  much  the  better," 
I  said ; ''  I  never  saw  a  man  look  more 
like  a  prophet  in  the  wilderness  ;  it 
doesn't  cost  you  the  least  trouble — why 
you'd  have  done  for  Hamlet  in  the  Iris, 
if  for  nothing  else  I  After  all,  though,  a 
missionary  don't  wear  blue  pilot-cloth 
trousers,  nor  tie  his  neckerchief  as  you 
do,  Tom.  You  must  bend  a  white 
neckcloth  to-morrow  morning!  I'm 
quite  serious,  Westwood,  I  assure 
you,"  continued  I.  ^'Just  think  of 
the  suspicious  look  of  two  navy  men 
bMug  aboard  an  IndUxman^  nobody 
knows  how  !  Why,  the  first  frigate  we 
speak,  or  port  we  touch  at,  they'd 
hand  one  or  both  of  us  over  at  once — 
which  I,  for  my  part,  shouldn't  at  all 
like !"  ''  Indeed,  CoUins,"  said  Tom, 
turning  round,  "  I  really  cannot  un- 
derstand why  you  went  out  in  her ! 
It  distresses  me  to  think  that  here 
you've  got  yourself  into  this  scrape 
on  my  account !  At  least  you'll  put 
back  in  the  first  home-bound  ship 

we " 

"  Oh  I"  exclauned  I,  blushing  a 
little  in  the  dark  though,  both  at 
Westwood's  simplicity  and  my  not 
wishing  to  tell  him  my  secret  yet — 
**  I'm  tired  of  shore — I  want  to  see 
India  again — I'm  thinking  of  going 
into  the  armyy  curse  it !"  "  The  army^ 
indeed  1"  said  Westwood,  laughing  for 
the  first  time,  ''  and  yoa  midshipman 
all  over.  No— no— that  won't  do !  I 
see  your  drift,  you  can't  deceive  me  ! 
You're  a  true  friend,  Ned,  to  stand 
by  an  old  schoolmate  so ! "  '^  No, 
Tom  I"  said  I ;  "  'tis  yourself  has  too 
kind  a  heart,  and  more  of  a  sailor's, 
all  fair  and  above-board,  than  I  can 
manage !  I  wmH  bombug  yoti,  at  any 
rate— I  tell  you  IVe  got  a  scheme  of 
my  own,  and  youll  know  more  of  it 
soon."  Tom  whistled  ;  however  I 
went  on  to  tell  him, ''  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  Westwood,  you'll  bring 
both  of  us  by  the  head  if  you  don't 
keep  up  the  missionary.'*  "  Mission- 
ary!" repeated  he ;  ''yon  don't  mean  to 
say  you  and  Neville  intended  all  that 
long  toggery  you  snpplied  my  kit  with, 
for    me    to    sail    under  missionary 
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colonrs  ?  I  tell  you  what,  Ned,  it*s 
not  a  character  I  like  to  cut  jokes 
upon,  much  less  to  sham !"  "  Jokes !" 
said  I ;  ''  there^s  no  joking  about  it ; 
'tis  serious  enough."  "  Why,"  said 
Westwood,  "  now  I  know  the  reason 
of  a  person  like  a  clergyman  sighting 
me  through  his  spectacles  for  half  an 
hour  together,  these  two  evenings  be- 
low !  This  very  afternoon  he  called  me 
his  brother,  and  began  asking  me  all 
•  manner  of  questions  which  I  could  no 
more  answer  than  the  cook's  mate." 
"  Clergyman  be  hanged  ! "  said  I, 
"  yon  must  steer  clear  of  him,  Tom — 
taie  care  you  don't  bowse  up  your  jib 
too  much  within  hail  of  him !  Mind, 
I  gave  your  name,  both  to  the  head- 
steward  and  the  skipper,  as  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Thomas,  going  back  "40 
Bombay."  "The  devil  you  did!" 
"  Why  there  was  nothing  else  for  it, 
Westwood,"  I  said,  "  when  you  were 
beyond  thinking  for  'yourself.  All 
you've  got  to  do  with  that  solemn  chap 
in  the  spectacles,  is  just  to  look  as 
wise  as  possible,  and  let  him  know  you 
belong  to  the  Churcfi,  And  as  forsham- 
ming,you  needn't  sham  abit — taketoity 
my  dear  fellow,  if  that  will  do  you  good !" 
^  I  said  this  in  joke,  but  Westwood 
seemed  to  ponder  on  it  for  a  minute 
or  two.  "  Indeed,  Collins,"  said  he 
gravely,  "I  </o  think  you're  right, 
what  do  we  sailors  do,  but  give  up 
everything  in  life  for  a  mere  school- 
boy notion,  and  keep  turning  up  salt 
water  for  years  together  like  the  old 
monks  did  the  ground ;  only  they  gi-ew 
com  and  apples  for  their  pains,  and  we 
have  nothing  but  ever  so  many  dull 
watches  and  wild  cruises  ashore  to  re- 
member! How  many  sailors  have 
turned  preachers  and  missionaries,  just 
because  something,  by  accident  as  it 
were,  taught  them  to  put  to  account 
what  you  can't  help  feeling  now  and 
then  in  the  very  look  of  the  sea.  What 
does  it  mean  in  the  Scriptui*es,  Ned, 
about '  seeing  the  wonders  of  the  Lord 
in  the  deep  ?' "  As  Westwood  said  this, 
both  of  ns  stopped  on  the  tafifrail,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  a  touch  of  I  didn't 
well  know  what  went  through  me.  I 
held  my  breath,  with  his  hand  on  my 
arm,just  at  the  sight  I  had  seen  a  thous- 
and times — the  white  wake  running 
broad  away  astern,  with  a  mark  in  the 
Idle  as  if  it  had  been  torn,  on  to  the 
^1        yeast  of  the  waves,  then  right 


to  their  black  crests  plunging  in  the 
dark.  It  was  midnight  ahead,  and  the 
clouds  risen  aloft  over  where  I  had 
been  looking  half  an  hour  before  ;  but 
the  long  ragged  split  to  westward  was 
opened  up,  and  a  clear  glaring  glance 
of  the  sky,  as  pale  as  death,  shot  through 
it  on  the  horizon.  "  I  can't  be  sorry 
for  having  gone  to  sea,"  said  West- 
wood  again ;  "  but  isn't  it  a  better 
thing  to  leave  home  and  friends,  an 
those  men  do,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ?"  As  soon 
as  we  wheeled  round,  with  the  ship 
before  us,  leaning  over  and  mounting 
to  the  heave,  and  her  spread  of  can- 
vass looming  out  on  the  dark,  my 
thoughts  righted.  "  WeU,"  said  I, 
"it  may  be  all  very  well  for  some — 
every  one  to  his  rope ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  think  if  a  man  hadn't  been 
made  for  the  sea,  he  couldn't  have 
built  a  ship,  and  where  would  your 
missionaries  be  tl^enf  You're  older 
than  I  am,  Westwood,  or  I'd  say  you 
let  some  of  your  notions  run  away 
with  you,  like  a  Yankee  ship  with 
her  short-handed  crew  1"  "  Oh,  Ned," 
said  he,  "of  all  places  in  the  world 
for  one's  actions  coming  back  on  him 
the  sea  is  the  worst,  especially  when 
you're  an  idler,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  but  count  the  sails,  or  listen  to  the 
passengers'  feet  on  deck.  These  two 
days,  now,  I've  thought  more  than  I 
ever  did  in  my  life.  I  can't  get  that 
man's  death  out  of  my  head ;  every 
time  the  sea  flashes  round  me  as  I 
come  from  below,  I  think  of  him — it 
seems  to  me  he  is  lying  yet  by  the 
side  of  the  Channel.  I  can't  help  hav- 
ing the  notion  he  perhaps  fired  in  the 
airr  "'Twas  a  base  lie!"  said  I; 
**  If  A^  weren't  there^  you  wouldn't  be 
here,  I  can  tell  you,  Westwood."  "  I 
don't  know  how  I  shall  ever  drag 
through  this  voyage,"  continued  he. 
"  If  there  were  a  French  gunboat  to 
cut  out  to-morrow  morning,  or  if  we 
were  only  to  have  «  calm  some  day  in 
sight  of  a  Spanish  slaver, — 'tis  nothing 
but  a  jogging  old  Indiaman  though ! 
I  shall  never  more  see  the  flag  over 
my  head  with  pride^every  prospect 
I  had  was  in  the  service!" 

Next  morning  was  fine,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  hot ;  the  ship  still  with  a 
sidewind  from  near  south-west,  which 
'twas  easy  to  see  had  slackened  since 
midnight  with  a   pour  of  rain,  the 
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sails  being  all  wet,  and  coats  hong 
to  dry  in  the  fore-rigging;  she  was 
going  little  more  than  five  or  six 
knots  headway.  The  water  was 
bluer,  lifting  in  long  waves,  scarce  a 
speck  of  foam  except  abont  the  ship ; 
bnt  instead  of  having  broke  np  with 
the  snn,  or  sank  below  the  level,  the 
long  white  clouds  were  risen  high  to 
leeward,  wandering  away  at  the  top 
and  facing  us  steady  below  out  of  the 
sky,  a  pretty  sure  sign  they  had  more 
to  do.  However,  the  Indiaman  was 
all  alive  from  stem  to  stem :  decks 
drying  as  clean  as  a  table ;  hens  &nd 
ducks  clucking  in  the  coops  at  their 
food ;  pigs  grunting ;  stewards  and 
cabin-boys  going  fore  and  aft,  below 
and  above,  and  the  men  from  aloft 
coming  slowly  down  for  breakfast, 
with  an  eye  into  the  galley  funnel. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  upon 
deck,  in  knots  all  along  the  poop-net- 
tings,  to  look  out  for  Corvo  and  Fiores, 
the  westernmost  of  the  Azores,  which 
we  had  passed  before  daybreak. 

**  I  say,  Fawd !"  said  the  warlike 
cadet  with  the  mustache,  all  of  a 
sudden  yawning  and  stretching  him- 
self, as  if  he*d  been  struck  with  the 
thing  himself,  *'  Cussed  dull  this 
vessel  already,  ain't  it?"  *' Blast 
me,  no,  you  fellow  !'*  said  Ford,  the 
nautical  man — "  that's  because  you're 
not  interested  in  the  ocean— the  sea — 
as  I  am !  You  should  study  the 
crafl^  Bob,  my  boy !  I'll  teach  you  to  go 
aloft.  I  only  wish  it  would  blow  harder 
— not  a  mere  capfu!  of  wind,  you  know, 
but  a  tempest !''  **  By  Jove  I  Fawd," 
said  the  other,  "  how  we  shall  enjoy 
India — even  that  breakfast  with  old 
Rollock  I  By  the  bye,  ain't  breakfast 
ready  yet?"  These  two  fellows,  for 
my  part,  I  took'  for  a  joint-model,  just 
trying  to  hit  a  mid-helm  betwixt 
them,  else  I  couldn't  have  got  through 
it:  accordingly  they  both  patronised 
me.  *^IIaw,  Cawlins!"  said  one, 
nodding  to  me.  ^^Is  that  you,  my 
bov?"  said  the  other;  "now  you're 
a  fellow  never  would  make  a  sailor  I" 
'*  I  daresay  not,"  I  said,  gravely,  "  if 
<hey  have  all  to  commence  as  horse- 
marines."  "  Now,  such  ignorance  I " 
said  Ford ;  "  marines  don't  ride  horses, 
Collins,  you  fellow  I— how  d'you  think 
they   could   be  fed  at   sea — eh?" 


"  Well— now— that  didn't  occur  to 
me!"  said  I,  in  the  cadet  key.  "Fawd, 
my  boy,  you — demmee — ^you  know 
too  much — you're  quite  a  sea-cook ! " 
"  Oh,  now  I  But  I'm  afraid,  Winter- 
ton,  I  never  shall  land  ashore  in  India 
— I  am  tempted  to  go  into  the  navy 
instead."  "  I  say,  Mr  Ford,"  put  in 
a  fat  unlicked  cub  of  a  tea-middy, 
grinning  as  he  listened,  "  I've  put  you 
up  to  a  few  rises  aboard,  but  I  don't 
think  I  told  you  we've  got  a  dozen  or 
so  oidonkeys*  below  in  the  steerage?  " 
"Donkeys!— no?"  said  the  griffin. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  midshipman; 
"  they  kick  like  blazes,  though,  if  they 
get  loose  in  a  gale — why  mine,  now, 
would  knock  a  hole  through  the  side 
in  no  time — I'll  show  you  them  for  a 
glass  of  grog,  Mr  Ford."  "Done!" 
and  away  they  went.  "That  fool, 
Fawd,  you  know,  Cawlins,  makes  one 
sick  with  his  stuff;  I  declare  he  chews 
little  bits  of  tobacco  in  our  room  till 
he  vomits  as  much  as  before,"  said 
Winterlon.  "I  tell  you  what,  Caw- 
lins, you're  a  sensible  man — I'll  let 
you  into  a  secret!  What  do  you 
think — there's  the  deucedest  pretty 
girl  in  the  vessel,  we've  none  of  us 
seen  except  myself;  I  caught  a  sight 
of  her  this  very  mawning.  She  don't 
visit  the  cuddy  at  all ;  papa's  proud, 
you  pusseeve— a  nabob  in  short!" 
"Oh,  dear!"  said  I.  "Yes,  I  do 
assure  you,  quite  a  bew-ty !  What's 
to  be  done  ? — we  absolutely  must  meet 
her  —  eh,  Cawlins?"  Here  I  mused 
a  bit.  "Oh!"  said  I,  looking  up 
again,  "shall  we  send  a  deputation, 
do  you  think?"  "  Or  get  up  a  ball, 
CawHns?— Hallo,  what's  this?"  said 
he,  leaning  over  the  breast-rail  to 
look  at  a  stent  lady  who  was  lugging 
a  chubby  little  boy  of  three  or  four, 
half-dressed,  up  the  poop-stair,  while 
her  careful  husband  and  a  couple  of 
daughters  blocked  it  up  above.  "See, 
Tommy,  dear!"  said  she,  "look  at 
the  /(m</— the  nice  land,  you  know. 
Tommy."  "Come  away,  my  love," 
said  her  spouse,  "else  you  won't  see  it." 
Tommy,  however,  hung  back  man- 
fWly.  "Tommy  don't  want  wook 
at  yandy^  sang  out  he,  kicking  the 
deck ;  "  it  all  such  'mell  of  a  sheep, 
ma;  me  wook  at  'at  man  wis  gate 
feel.    Fare  other .^,  man  ?    Oh,  fat 
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a  ngwy  man  !^'  The  honest  tar  at  the 
wheel  palled  np  his  shirt,  and  looked 
terribly  cnt  at  this  plain  remark  on 
Ms  phiz,  which  certainly  wasn't  the 
most  beantifnl ;  meanwhile  he  had 
the  leech  of  the  main  topgallant  sail 
shaking.  "Mind  your  helm,  there," 
Bang  oat  the  second  mate  from  the 
capstan.  "My  good  man,"  said  the 
lady,  "  will  yoa  be  so  kind  as  to  show 
US  the  land  ?  "  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  growled 
he,  patting  np  his  weather  spokes; 
*^  sorry  I  cam't,  ma'am — please  not  to 
speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel." 
Jacobs  was  coiling  down  the  ropes  on 
a  carronade  close  by,  and  stepped 
forward:  "Beg  yonr  ladyship's  par- 
don," said  he,  "  but  if  ye'll  give  me 
charge  o'  the  youngster  till  you  goes 
on  the  poop — why,  IVe'got  a  babby 
at  home  myself."  The  stout  lady 
handed  him  over,  and  Jacobs  managed 
the  little  chap  wonderfully.  This  was 
the  first  time  Tommy  had  been  on 
deck  since  leaving  home,  and  he 
could 'nt  see  over  the  high  bulwarks, 
so  he  fancied  it  was  a  house  he  was 
in.  "  Oh,  suts  big  tees^  man!'' shouted 
he,  clapping  his  hands  as  soon  as  he 
noticed  the  sails  and  rigging  aloft; 
"suts  warge  birds  in  a  tees  /"  "  Ay, 
ay,  my  little  man,"  answered  Jacobs, 
"that's  the    wonderfowl  tree!    Did 

?e  ever  hear  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk, 
'ommy?"  "Oh,  'ess,  to  be  boo, 
man!"  said  Tommy,  scornfully,  as  if 
he  should  think  he  had.  "Well, 
little  un,"  said  Jacobs,  "  that's  it,  ye 
see.  It  grows  up  every  night  afore 
Jack's  door — and  them's  Jack  an' 
his  brothers  a-comin'  down  out  on  the 
wonderfowl  country  aloft,  with  fruits 
in  their  hands."  The  little  fellow  was 
delighted,  and  for  going  aloft  at  once. 
"Ye  must  wait  a  bit.  Tommy,  my 
lad,  till  you're  bigger,"  said  Jacobs ; 
*'here  I'll  show  you  the  country, 
though;"  so  he  lifted  the  boy  up  to 
let  him  sec  the  bright  blue  sea  Ijang 
high  away  round  the  sky.  In  place 
of  cr3ring,as  hewould  have  done  other- 
wise. Tommy  stared  with  pleasure, 
and  finished  by  vowing  to  get  as  soon 
big  as  possible,  Jacol^  advising  him 
to  eat  always  as  hard  as  he  had  been 
doing  hitherto. 

This  morning  the  breakfast  party 
was  in  high  spirits:  Mr  Finch,  the 
chief  officer,  rigged  up  to  the  nines 
in  white  trowsers    and    Company's 


jacket,  la3ring  himself  out  to  please 
the  young  ladies,  with  whom  he  be- 
gan to  be  a  regular  hero.  He  was 
as  blustering  as  a  young  lion,  and  as 
salt-tongued  as  a  Channel  pilot  to 
the  men ;  but  with  the  ladies,  on  the 
poop  or  in  the  cabin,  he  was  idways 
twisting  his  sea-talk  into  fine  lan- 
guage, like  what  you  see  in  books, 
as  if  the  real  thing  weren't  good 
enough.  He  rubbed  his  hands  at 
hearing  the  mate  on  deck  singing  out 
over  the  sky-light  to  trim  yards, 
and  gave  a  look  along  to  the  captain. 
"  Tou  must  understand,  ladies,"  said 
the  mate,  "this  is  what  we  mariners  call 
the  '  ladies'  wind ! '"  "  Oh  delight- 
fal !  "  "  Oh  so  nice  I "  "  You  sailors 
are  so  polite !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
ladies — "  then  does  it  actually  belong 
to  us  ?  "  "  Why  it's  a  Trade  wind,  Miss 
Fortescue  1 "  said  Ford  the  nautical 
cadet,  venturing  to  pat  in  a  word ;  but 
the  ladies  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
and  the  chief  mate  gave  him  a  look  of 
contempt.  "Yoa  see,  ladies,  the 
reason  is,"  said  the  mate,  in  a  flourish- 
ing way,  "  because  it's  so  regular, 
and  as  gentle  as  —  as  —  why  it  wafts 
your  bark  into  the  region  of,  you 
see,— the— "  "The  'Doldrums,'" 
put  in  the  thurd  mate,  who  was  a 
brinier  individual  by  far,  and  a  true 
seaman,  but  wished  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments too,  between  his  mouthfuls. 
"  At  any  rate,"  Finch  went  on,  "  it's 
congenial,  I  may  say,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  fair — ^you  need  never  touch  her 
braces  from  one  day  to  another.  I 
just  wish.  Miss  Fortescue,  you'd  allow 
me  the  felicity  of  letting  you  see  how 
to  put  the  ship  abont  I"  "A  soldier 
might  put  her  in  stays,  miss,"  said  the 
third  mate  again,  encouragingly,  "  and 
out  of  'em  again ;  she's  a  remarkable 
easy  craft,  owing  to  her "  "  Con- 
found it !  Mr  Bickett,"  said  the  first 
mate,  taming  round  to  his  unlucky 
inferior,  "you're  a  sight  too  coarse 
for  talking  to  ladies.  Well  the  cap- 
tain didn't  hear  you!"  Rickett  looked 
dumbfoundered,  not  knowing  what 
was  wrong ;  the  old  ladies  frawned  ; 
the  young  ones  either  blushed  or  put 
their  handkerchiefs  to  their  mouths, 
and  some  took  the  occasion  for  walk- 
ing off. 

The  weather  began  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent turn  ak'eady  by  the  time  wc 
got  ap — ^the  clouds  banking  to  lee- 
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ward,  the  sea  dasky  nnder  them,  and 
the  air-line  between  rather  bluish. 
Two  or  three  lazy  galls  in  oar  wake 
began  to  look  alive,  and  show  them- 
selves, and  a  whole  black  shoal  of  por- 
poises went  tumbling  and  rolling  across 
the  bows  for  half  an  hour,  tiU  down 
they  dived  of  a  sudden,  head- foremost, 
one  after  another  in  the  same  spot, 
like  so  many  sheep  through  a  gap. 
My  gentleman -mate  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere  about  the  decks,  and  ac- 
tive enough,  I  must  say  :  the  next 
minute  he  was  amongst  two  or  three 
young  ladles  aft,  as  polite  as  a  dan- 
cing-master, showing  them  every- 
thing in  board  and  out,  as  if  no- 
body knew  it  except  himself.  Here 
a  young  girl,  one  of  Master  Tommy's 
Bisters,  came  skipping  aft,  half  in  a 
flight.  "  Oh,  Miss  Fortescuel"  cried 
she,  "just  think  I — I  peeped  over 
into  a  nasty  black  hole  there,  with  a 
ladder  in  it,  and  saw  ever  so  many 
common  sailors  hung  up  in  bags  from 
the  ceiling.  Oh,  what  do  you  think, 
one  of  them  actually  kissed  his  hand 
to  me !"  "  Only  one  of  the  watch 
below  awake.  Miss,"  said  the  mate ; 
"impertinent  swab! — I  only  wish  I 
knew  which  it  was."  "Poor  fel- 
lows !"  said  the  young  ladies ;  "  pray, 
don't  be  harsh  to  them — but  what 
have  they  been  doing  ?"  "  Oh,  no- 
thing," said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  but 
swing  in  their  hammocks  since  eight 
bells."  "  Then  are  they  so  lazy  as 
to  dislike  getting  up  to  such  delight- 
ful-looking occupations  ?"  "  Why, 
ma'am,"  said  the  mate,  staring  a 
little,  "they've  been  on  deck  last 
night  two  watches,  of  four  hours  each, 
I  mast  say  that  for  them."  "  Dear 
me !"  broke  out  the  ladies ;  and  on 
this  the  chief  officer  took  occasion  to 
launch  out  again  concerning  "  the 
weary  vigils,"  as  he  called  them, 
"  which  we  mariners  have  to  keep,  far 
distant  from  land,  without  a  smile  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  to  bless  us  I  But, 
however,  the  very  thought  of  it  gives 
courage  to  the  sailor's  manly  heart,  to 
disregard  the  billows'  fearful  rage,  and 
reef  topsails  in  the  tempest'8  angry 
height!"  Thought  I,  "he'd  much 
better  do  it  before."  However,  the 
young  ladies  didn't  seem  to  see  that, 
evidently  looking  upon  the  mate  as 
the  very  pink  of  seamen;  and  he 
actually  set  a  second  lower  stad-sail, 


to  show  them  how  fast  she  could 
walk. 

"  D'ye  know,  sur,"  put  in  the  third 
mate,  coming  from  forward,  "  I'm  in 
doubt  it's  going  to  be  rather  a  sneezer, 
sir,  if  ye  look  round  the  larbo^uxl 
stun-s'ls."  Sure  enough,  if  our  fine 
gentleman  had  had  time,  amidst  his 
politeness,  just  to  cast  an  eye  beyond 
his  spread  of  cloth,  he  would  have  no* 
ticed  the  clouds  garthered  all  in  a  lump 
to  north-eastward,  one  shooting  into 
another — the  breast  of  them  lowering 
down  to  the  horizon,  and  getting  the 
same  colour  as  the  waves,  tUl  it  bulked 
out  bodily  in  the  middle.  You'd  have 
fancied  the  belly  of  it  scarce  half  a  mile 
off  from  the  white  yard-arms,  and  the 
hollow  of  it  twenty — coming  as  steal- 
thily as  a  ghost,  that  walks  without 
feet  after  you,  its  face  to  yours,  and 
the  skirt  of  its  winding-sheet  in 
"kingdom  come"  all  the  while.  I 
went  up  on  the  poop,  and  away  be- 
hind the  spanker  I  could  see  the  sun 
gleam  for  one  minute  right  on  the  eyo 
of  a  stray  cloud  risen  to  nor'-west^ 
with  two  short  streaks  of  red,  purple^ 
and  yellow  together — what  is  called 
a  "  wind- gall ;"  then  it  was  gone.  The 
American  was  talking  away  with  jo- 
vial old  RoUock  and  Ford,  who  began 
to  look  wise,  and  think  there  was  mis- 
chief brewing  in  the  weather.  "  Mind 
your  helm  there,  sirrah !"  sung  out 
the  mate,  walking  aft  to  the  wheel, 
as  everything  aloft  fluttered.  "She 
won't  lie  her  course,  sir!"  said  the 
man.  "  All  aback  for'ud  !"  hailed 
the  men  at  work  on  the  bowsprit ; 
and  hard  at  it  went  all  hands,  trim- 
ming yards  over  and  over  again ;  tho 
wind  freshening  fast,  stun-sails  flap- 
ping, booms  bending,  and  the  whole 
spread  of  canvass  in  a  cumber,  to 
teach  the  mate  not  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry  with  his  infemid  merchantman's 
side- wings  next  time.  The  last  stun- 
sail  he  hauled  dovrn  caught  full  aback 
before  the  wheel  could  keep  her  away 
quick  enough  ;  the  sheet  of  it  hitched 
foul  at  the  boom-end,  and  crack 
through  went  the  boom  itself,  with  a 
smash  that  made  the  ladies  think  it  a 
case  of  shipwreck  commencing.  The 
loose  scud  was  flying  fast  out  from 
behind  the  top  of  the  clouds,  and 
spreading  away  overhead,  as  if  it 
would  catch  us  on  the  other  side; 
while  the  clouds  themselves  broke  up 
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slowly  to  both  hands,  and  the  north- 
cast  breeze  came  sweeping  along  right 
into  the  three  topsails,  the  wind  one 
way  and  the  sea  another.  As  she 
ronnded  away  steadying  before  it,  you 
felt  the  masts  shake  in  her  till  the 
topsails  blew  out  full ;  she  gave  one 
sudden  bolt  up  with  her  stem,  like  an 
old  jackass  striking  behind,  which 
capsized  three  or  four  passengers  in  a 
heap ;  and  next  minute  she  was  surg- 
ing along  through  the  wide  heave  of 
the  water  as  gallantly  as  heart  could 
wish,  driving  a  wave  under  her  bows 
that  swung  back  under  the  fore-chains 
on  both  sides,  with  two  boys  running 
up  the  rigging  far  aloft  on  each  mast 
to  stow  the  royals.  The  next  thing 
I  looked  at  was  poor  Ford's  nautic^ 
hat  lifting  alongside  on  the  top  of  a 
wave,  as  if  it  were  being  handed  up 
to  him ;  but  no  sooner  seen,  than  it 
was  down  in  the  hollow  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  a  couple  of  white  gulls 
making  snatches  at  it  and  one  an- 
other, and  hanging  over  it  again  with 
a  doubtful  sort  of  a  scream.  Still  the 
wind  was  as  yet  nothing  to  speak  of 
when  once  aft ;  the  sea  was  getting  up 
slowly,  and  the  Indiaman's  easy  roU 
over  it  made  every  one  cheerful,  in 
spite  of  the  shifts  they  were  put  to 
for  getting  below.  When  the  bell 
struck  for  dinner,  the  sun  was  pretty 
dear,  away  on  our  starboard  bow ;  the 
waves  to  south-westward  glittered  as 
they  rose ;  one  side  of  the  ship  shone 
bright  to  the  leech  of  the  mainto'gal- 
lant-saii,  and  we  left  the  second  mate 
hauling  down  the  jibs  for  want  of  use 
for  them. 

The  splendid  pace  she  went  at  was 
plain,  below  in  the  cuddy,  to  every- 
body ;  you  felt  her  shoving  the  lone 
seas  aside  with  the  force  of  a  thousand 
horses  in  one,  then  sweep  they  came 
after  her,  her  stem  lifted,  she  rolled 
ix)nnd,  and  made  a  floating  msh  ahead. 
In  the  middle  of  it  all,  something  dar- 
kened the  half- open  skylight,  where  I 
perceived  the  Scotch  second-mate's 
twisted  nose  and  red  whiskers,  as  he 
squinted  down  with  one  eye  aloft,  and 
disappeared  again;  after  which  I  heard 
them  clue  up  to'gallantsails.  Still 
she  was  driving  through  it  rather  too 
bodily  to  let  the  seas  rise  under  her ; 
yon  heard  the  wind  hum  off  the  main- 
topsail,  and  sing  through  betwixt  it 
and  the  main -course,  the  scud  flying 


over  the  skysail-mast  truck,  which  I 
could  see  from  below.  The  second 
mate  looked  in  once  more,  caught  the 
first  officer's  eye  with  a  glance  aloft, 
and  the  gallant  mate  left  attending  to 
the  ladies  to  go  on  deck.  Down  went 
the  skylight  frame,  and  somebody  care- 
fully threw  a  tarpaulin  over  it,  so  that 
there  was  only  the  light  from  the  port- 
windows,  by  which  a  dozen  faces 
tumed  still  whiter. 

The  moment  I  shoved  my  head  out 
of  the  booby-hatch,  I  saw  it  was  like  to 
tum  out  a  regular  gale  from  nor'-east. 
Both  courses  brailed  close  up,  and 
blowing  out  like  rows  of  big-bladders; 
the  three  topsail-yards  down  on  the 
caps  to  reef,  their  canvass  swelling  and 
thundering  on  the  stays  like  so  many 
mad  elephants  breaking  loose ;  the 
wild  sky  ahead  of  us  staring  right 
through  in  triumph,  as  it  were,  and 
the  wind  roaring  from  aft  in  her 
bare  rigging ;  while  a  crowd  of  men  in 
each  top  were  laying  out  along  the 
foot-ropes  to  both  yard-arms.  Below, 
they  were  singing  out  at  the  reef- 
tackles,  the  idlers  tailing  on  behind 
from  the  cook  to  the  cabin-boys,  a 
mate  to  each  gang,  and  the  first  officer 
with  his  hands  to  his  mouth  before  the 
wheel,  shouting  "  Bear  a  hand ! — d'ye 
hear! — two  reefs !"  It  did  one's  heart 
good,  and  I  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
it,  almost  forgiving  Finch  his  fine 
puppy  lingo,  when  I  saw  him  take  it 
so  coolly,  standing  like  a  seaman,^and 
sending  his  bull's  voice  right  up  with 
the  wind  into  the  bellies  of  the  top- 
sails— so  I  e'en  fell-to  myself,  and 
dragged  with  the  steward  upon  the 
mizen  reef-tackle  tUl  it  was  chock  up. 
There  we  were,  running  dead  before 
it,  the  huge  waves  swelling  long  and 
dark  after  ns  out  of  the  mist,  then  the 
tops  of  them  scattered  into  spray  ;  the 
glaring  white  yards  swayed  slowly 
over  idoft,  each  dotted  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  sturdy  figures,  that  leant  over 
with  the  reef- points  in  their  hands, 
waiting  till  the  men  at  the  earings 
gave  the  word ;  and  Jacobs's  face,  as 
he  looked  round  to  do  so — hanging  on 
heaven  knows  what  at  one  of  the  ends 
— was  as  distinct  as  possible  against  the 
gray  scud  miles  off,  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  water.  A  middy,  without 
his  cap,  and  his  hair  blowing  out, 
stood  holding  on  in  the  main- top  to 
quicken  them ;  the  first  mate  waved 
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his  hand  for  the  helcnsman  to  ^'  laff  a 
little."  The  ship^s  head  was  ronndlng 
slowly  up  as  she  rose  on  a  big  blae 
swell,  that  caught  a  wild  gleam  on  it 
from  westward,  when  I  happened  to 
glance  towards  the  wheel.  I  could 
scarcely  trust  my  eyes — in  fact  it  had 
never  been  less  in  my  mind  since 
coming  aboard  than  at  that  very  point 
— ^but  outside  one  of  the  round-house 
doors,  which  was  half  open,  a  few  feet 
from  the  bulwark  I  leant  over — of  all 
moments  in  the  day,  there  stood  Lota 
Hyde  herself  at  last !  Speak  effaces  I 
— ^why,  I  hadn't  even  power  to  tmn  far- 
ther round,  and  if  I  was  half  out  of 
breath  before,  what' with  the  wind  and 
with  pulling  my  share,  I  was  breath- 
less now— all  my  notions  of  her  never 
came  up  to  the  look  of  her  face  at  that 
instant !  She  just  half  stopped,  as  it 
were,  at  sight  of  the  state  of  things, 
her  hands  letting  go  of  the  large  shawl, 
and  her  hair  streaming  from  under  a 
straw  hat  tied  down  with  a  ribbon — 
her  lips  parted  betwixt  dread  and  be- 
wilderment, and  her  eyes  wandering 
round  till  they  settled  a- gazing  straight 
at  the  scene  ahead,  in  pure  delight.  I 
iictually  looked  away  aloft  from  her 
again,  to  catch  what  it  was  she  seemed 
to  see  that  could  be  so  beautiful ! — the 
second  reef  just  made  fast,  men  crowd- 
ing in  to  run  down  and  hoist  away 
with  the  rest,  till,  as  they  tailed  along 
decks,  the  three  shortened  topsails 
rose  faster  up  against  the  scud,  and 
their  hearty  roaring  chorus  was  as 
loud  as  the  gale.  "  Keep  her  away, 
ray  lad !''  said  the  mate,  with  another 
wave  of  Ills  hand ;  the  topsails  swelled 
fair  before  it,  and  the  Indiaman  gave 
a  plunge  right  through  the  next  sea, 
rising  easily  to  it,  heave  after  heave. 
The  setting  sun  struck  two  or  three 
misty  spokes  of  his  wheel  through 
ii  cloud,  that  made  a  big  wave  here 
:ind  there  glitter;  the  ship^s  white 
yards  caught  some  of  it,  and  a  row  of 
broad  backs,  with  their  feet  stretching 
the  foot-rope  as  they  stowed  the  fore- 
sail, shone  bright  out,  red,  blue,  and 
itriped,  upon  the  hollow  of  the  yellow 
fore-topsail,  in  the  midst  of  the  gale ; 
while  just  under  the  bowsprit  you  saw 
her  black  fieure-head,  with  his  white 
turban,  and  his  hand  to  his  breast, 
giving  a  cool  salaam  now  and  then  to 
the  spray  from  her  bows.  At  that 
moment,  though,  Lota  Hyde's  eye  was 


the  brightest  thing  I  could  find — all 
the  blue  gone  out  of  the  waves  was  in 
it.  As  for  her  seeing  myself,  I  hadn't 
had  space  to  think  of  it  yet,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  I  noticed  her  glance  light 
for  the  first  time,  as  it  were,  on  the 
mate,  who  was  standing  all  the  while 
with  his  back  to  her,  on  Uie  same  plank 
of  the  quarterdeck.  "  Down  main- 
course!"  he  sung  out,  putting  one  hand 
inhbjacket-pocket;  "down  both  tacks 
— that's  it,  my  men — down  with  it ! " 
— and  out  it  flapped,  slapping  fiercely 
as  they  dragged  it  by  main  force  into 
the  bulwark-cleets,  till  it  swelled  steady 
above  the  main- stay,  and  the  old  ship 
sprang  forward  faster  than  before, 
with  a  wild  wash  of  the  Atlantic  past 
her  sides.  "  Another  hand  to  the 
wheel,  here!"  said  the  first  officer. 
He  took  a  look  aloft,  leaning  to  the 
rise  of  her  bows,  then  to  windward  as 
she  rolled;  everything  looked  trim 
and  weatherly,  so  he  stepped  to  the 
binnacle,  where  the  lamp  was  ready 
lighted,  and  it  just  struck  me  what  a 
smart,  good-looking  fellow  the  mate 
was,  with  his  sun-burnt  face;  and 
when  he  went  to  work,  straight-for- 
ward, no  notion  of  showing  off.  "  Con- 
found it,  though  1'^  thought  I  of  a 
sudden,  seeing  her  eyes  fixed  on  him 
again,  and  then  to  seaward.  "  Mr 
Macleod,"  said  he  to  the  second  mate, 
"  send  below  the  watch,  if  you  please. 
This  breeze  is  first-rate,  though!" 
When  he  turned  round,  he  noticed 
Miss  Hyde,  started,  and  took  off  his 
cap  with  a  fine  bow.  *'  I  beg  pardon, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  "a  trifle  of  wind  we 
have !  I  hope.  Miss  Hyde,  it  hasn't 
troubled  you  in  the  round-house?" 
What  Miss  Hyde  might  have  said  I 
don't  know,  but  her  shawl  caught  a 
gust  out  of  the  spanker,  though  she 
was  in  the  lee  of  the  high  poop ;  it 
blew  over  her  head,  and  then  loose — I 
sprang  forward — but  the  mate  had 
hold  of  it,  and  put  it  over  her  again. 
The  young  lady  smiled  politely  to  the 
mate,  and  gave  a  cold  glance  of  sur- 
prise, as  I  thought,  at  me.  I  felt,  that 
moment,  I  comd  have  knocked  the 
mate  down  and  died  happy.  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  he,  with  a  cool  half  sneer, 
"I  fancied  none  of  you  gentlemen 
wonld  have  favoured  us  this  capful  of 
wind— plenty  of  air  there  Is  on  deck, 
though.^'  It  just  flashed  through  my 
mind  what  sort  of  rig  I  was  in— I 
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looked  over  my  infernal  Uong-shore 
toggery,  and  no  wonder  she  didn't 
recollect  me  at  all!  ^^  Curse  tills 
confounded  folly  1"  muttered  I,  and 
made  a  dart  to  run  up  the  poop- steps, 
where  the  breeze  took  me  slap  aback, 
just  as  the  judge  himself  opened  the 
larboard  door.  "  Why,  Violet ! "  ex- 
claimed he,  surprised  at  seeing  his 
daughter,  ^^  are  you  exposing  yourself 
to  this  disagreeable — I  declare  a  per- 
fect «torm/"  ^^ But  see,  papa!"  said 
shfe,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  ^*  how 
changed  the  sea  is  I — and  the  ship ! — 
just  look  where  the  sun  was  I^'  ^  ^  Gret  in 
— get  in,  do  r'  kept  on  her  father;  "you 
can  see  all  that  again  in  some  finer 
place ;  you  should  have  had  a  senrant 
with  you,  at  least,  Violet."  "I  shall 
come  out  oftener  than  I  thought,  papa, 
I  can  tell  you !  said  she,  in  an  arch 
sort  of  way,  before  she  disappeared. 
The  mate  touched  his  cap  to  the  judge, 
who  asked  where  the  captain  was. 
*'  'Crad,  su*,"  said  the  judge  crossly, 
"  the  floor  resembles  an  earthquake 
—every  piece  of  furniture  swings, 
sir ;  'tis  well  enough  for  sleep- 
ing, but  my  family  find  it  impos- 
sible to  dine.  If  this  ooUa-pooUa  con- 
tinues in  my  apartments,  I  must  speak 
to  Captain  Williamson  about  it  1  He 
must  manage  to  get  into  some  other 
part  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  less  rough," 
saying  which  he  swayed  himseff  in 
and  shut  the  door.  I  still  kept  think- 
ing and  picBuring  her  face — Lota 
Hyde's — when  she  noticed  the  mate. 
After  all,  any  one  that  knew  tack 
from  bowline  might  reef  topsails  in  a 
fair  wind  ;  but  a  girl  like  that  would 
make  more  count  of  a  man  knowing 
how  to  manage  wind  and  sea,  than  of 
the  Duke  on  his  horse  at  Waterloo 
beating  Bonapai-te ;  and  as  for  tidk,  he 
would  jaw  away  the  whole  voyage,  no 
doubt,  about  moonlight  and  the  ocean, 
and  your  genteel  fancy  mariners !  **  By 
George,  thought'  thought  I,  "if  the 
mate's  a  better  man  than  me,  hang 
me — it's  all  right ;  but  bum  my  wig 
if  I  don't  go  and  turn  a  Hindoo  fakeer, 
with  my  one  arm  stuck  up  in  the  air 
tm  I  die!  Go  it,  old  ladv!"  said 
I,  as  I  glanced  over  the  side  before 
going  below  for  the  night,  "  roll  away, 
only  shake  something  or  other  to  do 
out  of  the  pace  you're  going  at ! " 

The  next  moming,  when  Westwood 
and  I  went  on  deck,  there  was  still  a 


long  sea  running  after  us.  However, 
by  noon  the  sun  came  sifting  through 
aloft,  the  breeze  got  warm,  the  decks 
were  dry  as  a  bone,  and  one  just  saw 
the  large  dark-blue  swells  lift  up 
alongside  with  a  shower  of  spray,  be- 
tween the  seams  of  the  bulwarks.  By 
six  o'clock,  again,  it  was  got  pretty 
dusk  ahead,  and  I  strolled  forward 
right  to  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit, 
with  Westwood,  looking  down  through 
her  head-boards  into  the  heap  of 
white  foam  that  washed  up  among 
the  woodwork  every  time  she  plunged. 
One  knot  of  the  men  were  sitting 
with  their  legs  over  the  break  of  the 
topgallant  forecastle,  swinging  as 
she  rolled — laughing,  roaring,  and 
singing  as  loud  a£  they  could  bawl, 
since  the  wind  carried  it  all  for- 
ward out  of  the  officers'  hearing.  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  and  hear 
that  Jacobs's  friends,  Bill  Dykes  and 
Tom,  were  there :  the  rogues  were  tak- 
ing back  their  savage  to  the  Anda- 
man Isles  again,  I  suppose.  "  Well, 
my  lads,"  said  Tom,  a  regular  sample 
of  the  man-o'-war*8-'man  :  "  this 
is  what  I  caUs  baUing  it  off  I  That 
mate  knows  how  to  m^e  her  go,  any 
how ! "  "  We'll  soon  be  into  tropical 
regents,  I  consider!"  remarked  Bill, 
who  made  a  point  of  never  using  sea- 
phrases  except  ashore,  when  he  came 
out  double  salt,  to  make  up  for  his 
gentility  afloat.  "  Hum,"  grumbled 
a  big  ugly  fellow,  the  same  so  flattered 
at  the  wheel  by  little  Tommy,  ^^  I 
doesn't  like  your  fair  winds !  I'll  tell 
you  what,  mates,  we'll  be  haviu'  it 
puff  more  from  east'ard  ere  third 
watch."  "What's  the  odds,  Hany, 
old  ship?"  said  Tom,  "a  fair  wind 
still  I "  "I  say,  my  lads,"  exclaimed 
Tom  again,  looking  along  toward  the 
poop,  "  yonder's  the  ould  naboob 
squinting  out  of  the  round-houso 
doors! — ^what's  he  after  now,  I  won- 
der?" On  stooping  down,  accord- 
ingly, I  could  see  the  judge's  face 
with  the  binnade-light  shining  on  it, 
as  he  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  doorway, 
seemingly  in  a  passion  at  something  or 
other.  "  Why,"  said  Bill,  "  I  consider 
he  can't  altogether  drcumstand  the 
shindy  a£  this  here  roll  kicks  up  in- 
side of  his  blessed  pallss !  "  "  Nabob, 
does  ye  call  him  I"  said  Harry,  sulkily ; 
"  ril  tell  you  what,  'mates,  he  bon't 
nothin'  but  a  reg'lar   bloody   ould 
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tyraat!  Toother  moniin*  there,  I 
just  chances  to  brush  against  him  as 
I  kiles  up  a  rope,  says  he  ^FeilowT 
an'  says  he  to  the  skipper,  ^  I'd  take 
it  kind,'  says  he,  ^  if  ye'd  horder  them 
commin  sailors  for  to  pay  more  con- 
tention alongside  o'  my  legs,  Captin 
Willamsen ! '  Why,  do  the  old  beg- 
gar not  think  as  a  feller  ben't  a  num 
as  well  as  hisself,  with  his  commin 
sailors^  an'  be  blowed  to  him!" 
"  Well  though,  Harry,  old  ship,"  said 
Tom,  *^  an't  that  danrter  of  his'n  a 
jewel !  I  say,  'mates,  she's  all  rounded 
into  the  head,  and  a  clear  run  from 
aft,  like  a  corvette  model  I  My  eye, 
that  hair  of  hers  is  worth  gold ;  I'd  go 
down  on  the  deck  to  please  her,  d'ye 
see ! "  "  No  doubt,"  says  Bill,  "  she's 
what  I  call  a  exact  sparkler  1" 
**  Well,  I  doesn't  know,"  said  Harry. 
*^  Last  vy^ge  but  one  we'd  got  one 
aboard,  a'most  beautifuller — ^half  as 
high  again,  an'  twice  her  beam — ^I'm 
not  sure  but  she — "  '*  All  my  eye, 
messmates!"  broke  in  Tom ;  ^' that  one 
were  built  for  stowing^  ye  see,  bo', 
like  yer  cargo  lumpers.  Now,  this  here 
young  gal  minds  me  o'  no  other  blessed 
thing  but  the  Nymph  corvette's  figure- 
head— and  that  wam't  her  match, 
neither !  She  don't  look  down  upon 
a  sailor,  I  can  tell  ye ;  there  I  see  her 
t'other  morning-watch  a  talkin'  to 
Jacobs  yonder,  as  pleasant  and  cheery 

as Hullo,  there's  the  c^>tain  comed 

out  o'  the  naboob's  cabin,  and  speak- 
ing with  the  mate  by  the  compass, — 
blessed  if  they  an't  agoin'  to  alter  her 
course! " 

"Send  aft  here  to  the  braces!" 
sung  out  the  first  offioer  to  the  boat- 
swain. "  Blow  me,  shipmates,  that's 
jeer  naboob  now,  I'll  bet  a  week's 
grog,"  growled  Harry ;  "  ship's  course 
as  fair  as  a  handspike  through  a 
grummet;  couldn't  bring  the  wind 
more  aft;  b — t  my  eyes,  the  sea's 
comin'  to  be  bought  and  sold ! " 
Whatever  it  might  be^or,  in  came  the 
starboard  yardarms  till  she  lay  over 
a  little ;  down  studding  and  top-gal- 
lant sails,  as  neither  of  them  could 
stand  it  except  from  aft ;  and  o£f  went 
the  old  ship  rising  high  athwart  the 
seas,  her  head  sou'-south-east,  and 
one  streak  of  broken  yellow  l^ht,  low 
down  to  westward  on  her  lee  quarter. 
It  was  beginning  to  blow  harder,  too, 
and  by  eight  bells  it  was  *^  Beef  top- 


sails, single  reef!"  The  waves 
played  slap  on  her  weather  side,  the 
heavy  sprays  came  showering  over 
her  bulwarks  forward,  and  the  fore- 
casUe  planks  were  far  from  being  so 
comfortable  for  a  snooze  as  the  night 
before.  As  soon  as  the  wheel  was 
relieved,  and  the  other  watch  below, 
the  "  ugly  man  "  and  his  companions 
returned.  *•  ^  Mates,"  said  he,  solenml}'^, 
pUntmg  his  back  against  the  bitts, 
"I've  sailed  this  five-and-twenty 
year  before  the  mast,  an'  I  never 
yet  seed  the  likes  o'  thai!  Take  my 
say  for  it,  we're  on  a  wind  now,  but 
afore  next  momin'  we'll  be  close- 
hauled,  beating  up  against  it." 
"Well,"  said  another,  "she  leaks  a 
deal  in  the  eyes  of  her  below  ;  in  that 
case,  Harry,  your  watch  as  slings  in 
the  fore- peak  'U  be  all  afloat  by  that 
time."  "What  day  did  this  here  craft 
sail  on,  I  asks  ?  "  said  the  sailmaker 
gravely.  "  Why,  a  Thursday  night, 
old  ship,"  replied  several  eagerly. 
"  No,"  went  on  the  sailmaker ;  "  you 
counts  sea-fashion,  shipmates;  but 
till  ye're  dear  o'  the  pilot,  ye  know, 
its  land  fashion  ye  ought  for  to  go  by. 
'Twas  a  Friday  by  that  'ere  said 
reckoning,  shipmates."  "  No !  so  it 
was  though,"  said  the  rest — "  it  don't 
look  well."  " HowsomedeVer  I'm 
not  goin'  to  come  for  to  go  and  be 
a  croaker,"  continued  the  sailmaker 
in  a  voice  like  a  ghost's.  "  Well, 
luck  or  no  luck,  'mates,"  grumbled 
big  Harry,  "if  so  be  them  larboard 
bowlines  is  hauled  taut  by  the  morn- 
ing watch,  blow  me  if  I  don't  be  up- 
sides with  that  'ere  bloody  ould 
naboob^that's  all." 

Next  morning,  after  all,  it  was  easy 
to  feel  the  ship  had  really  been  hauled 
close  on  a  wind.  When  we  went  up,  the 
weather  was  clearing,  though  with  a 
strongish  gale  from  eastward,  a  heavy 
sea  running,  on  which  the  Indiaman 
strained  and  creaked  as  she  rose, 
rolling  slowly  to  windward  with  her 
three  double-reefed  topsails  strained 
full,  then  pitched  head  into  it,  as  a 
cloud  of  foam  and  spray  flew  over  her 
weather  bow.  It  was  quite  early,  the 
decks  lately  washed  down,  and  the  In- 
dian judge  walking  the  weather  quar- 
terdeck as  grave  and  comfortable  as  if 
it  was  all  right.  The  captain  was 
with  him,  and  two  mates  to  leeward. 
"  Sail  O !"  hailed  a  man  on  the  fore- 
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yard.  "Where  away?"  sung  out 
the  mate  of  the  watch.  "Broad 
abeam  1"  The  captain  went  up  to 
the  poop,  and  I  stood  on  the  foremost 
carronade  near  the  main  rigging, 
where  I  could  just  see  her  now  and 
then  white  against  the  blue  haze  be- 
tween the  hollows  of  the  waves,  as 
the  Indiaman  lifted.  "  There  she  is ! " 
said  I,  thinking  it  was  Westwood  that 
stopped  behind  me ;  it  was  the  judge, 
Bowever,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  down 
he  stepped  up,  holding  on  with  one 
band  to  a  back-stay.  The  ship  was 
rising  after  a  pitch,  every  bulkhead  and 
timber  in  her  creaking,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  felt  by  my  feet  what  all  sailors 
feel  the  same  way — she  was  coming  up 
in  the  wind  too  fast  to  mount  with  the 
next  wave,  and  a  regular  comber  it 
was  going  to  be.  I  looked  to  the 
wheel — there  was  big  Harry  himself 
with  a  grin  on  his  face,  and  his  eye 
on  Sir  Charles,  as  he  coolly  gave  her 
half  a  weather-spoke  more,  and  then 
whirled  it  back  again  to  meet  her. 
"  For  heaven*s  sake,  look  out,  sir ! " 
exclaimed  I.  "  Why  so  I  do,"  said 
the  judge,  rather  good-naturedly. 
"'Zounds!  what's—"  You  felt  the 
whole  ship  stop  creaking  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  hung  with  the  last  wave — 
"Hold  on  I"  shouted  a  mid— she 
gave  a  dull  quiver  from  stem  to  stem, 
and  I  fairly  pulled  the  judge  close  into 
the  bulwark,  just  as  smash,  like  thun- 
der, came  anremendous  green  sea 
over  U8,  three  in  one,  washmg  down 
into  the  lee  scuppers.  The  old  gen- 
tleman staggered  up,  dripping  like  a 
poodle,  and  unable  to  see — one  heard 
the  water  trickling  through  the  sky- 
lights, and  stepping  away  down  stairs 
like  a  fellow  with  iron  heels;  while 
there  was  the  sailor  at  the  wheel 
grinding  down  his  spokes  in  ri^^ht 
earnest,  looking  aloft  at  the  shakmg 
foretop-sail,  and  the  Indiaman  seem- 
ingly doubtful  whether  to  fall  off  or 
broach-to.  Up  she  rose  again,  how- 
ever, and  drove  round  with  her  Turk- 
head  in  the  air,  then  dip  through  the 
spray  as  gallantly  as  ever.  "Send 
that  lubber  from  the  wheel,  Mr  Mac- 
leod  I "  said  the  captain  angrily,  when 
he  came  down,  **  he  nearly  broached 
the  ship  to  just  now  I"  Tlie  "ugly 
man**  put  on  a  double-gloomy  face,  and 
grumbled  something  about  her  "steer- 
ing wild  ;''  but  the  knowing  sciuint  he 


gave  Jacobs,  who  relieved  him,  was 
enough  to  show  me  he  was  one  of  the 
best  helmsmen  aboard.  As  for  the 
judge,  he  hadn't  the  least  notion  it 
was  anything  more  than  a  natural 
mischance,  owing  to  exposing  himself. 
He  eyed  the  bulwaiic  as  if  he  couldn't 
understand  how  any  wave  was  able  to 
rise  over  it,  while  the  captain  was  apo- 
logising, and  hoping  he  wouldn't  be  the 
worse.  "  £h,  younggentleman ! "  said 
Sur  Charles  of  a  sudden,  turning  round 
to  me,  after  a  glance  fh>m  the  weather 
side  to  the  lee  one,  "  now  I  observe 
the  circumstances,  the  probability  is 
I  should  have  had  myself  severely 
injured  on  the  opposite  side  there,  had 
it  not  been  for  your  presence  of  mind, 
sir — eh  ?"  Here  I  made  a  bow,  aad 
looked  as  modest  as  I  could.  "  I  per- 
ceive you  are  wet,  young  gentleman," 
said  he  again ;  "  you'd  better  change 
your  dress — eh  ?  "  "  Thank  you,  sir ! " 
1  said ;  and  as  he  walked  off  quite 
drenched  to  his  cabin,  with  the  cap- 
tain, I  heard  him  remark  it  was 
"  wonderfully  intelligent  in  a  mere 
griffin." 

However,  the  wind  soon  got  down 
to  a  fine  top-gfUlant  breeze ;  less  of  a 
sea  on,  the  clouds  sunk  in  a  long  gray 
bank  to  leeward,  and  the  strange  sail 
plain  abeam  of  us — a  large  ship  steer- 
ing seemingly  more  off  the  wind  than 
the  Seringapatam,  with  top-ffallant- 
sails  set — you  could  j  ust  see  the  heads  of 
liorcourses,  and  her  black  lower-yards, 
when  both  of  us  rose  together.  Our 
first  officer  was  all  alive  at  the  sight ; 
the  reefs  were  out  of  our  topsails 
already,  and  he  soon  had  us  ploughing 
along  under  ordinary  canvass,  though 
still  hugging  the  wind.  In  a  short 
time  the  stranger  appeared  to  take 
the  challenge,  for  he  slanted  his  yards, 
clapped  on  royals,  and  hauled  down  a 
stunsail,  heading  our  course,  till  he 
was  one  body  of  white  cloth  on  the 
horizon.  For  a  while  we  seemed 
to  gain  on  her ;  but  after  dinner,  there 
vrsLs  the  other  ship's  hnll  up  on  our 
leo-bow,  rising  her  white  streak  out 
of  the  water  steadily,  and  just  lifUng 
at  times  on  the  long  bine  seas :  she 
was  fore-reaching  on  ns,  as  plain  as 
could  be.  The  mate  gave  a  atamp  on 
tlie  deck,  and  kept  ber  awav  a  little  to 
w»t  a  stunsail.  "  Why,'^  said  I  to 
We<;twood,  "  he'll  fall  to  leeward  of 
himself  r  "She's  toomach  by  ike  heati, 
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Collins,"  said  Westwood ;  "that's it!" 
*'  Hasn't  he  the  sense  to  take  the  fore- 
conrse  off  her?"  said  I,  "  instead  of 
packing  more  on!  Why,  that  craft 
weathers  on  us  like  a  schooner — I 
wish  yon  and  I  had  the  Indiaman  for 
arf  hour  or  two,  Tom  ! "  It  wasn't  an 
hour  before  we  could  see  the  very 
waves  splashing  up  under  her  black 
weather-sidc,and  over  her  high  bows,  as 
she  slanted  right  through  it  and  rose  to 
windward  again,  standing  up  to  cross 
our  course — a  fine  frigate-built  India- 
man,  sharper  stemmed  than  her  kind 
in  ordinary,  and  square  in  her  spread ; 
one  yard  arm  just  lookingoverthe  other 
as  they  ranged  aloft,  and  all  signs  of  a 
weatherly craft.  "That's  the  Duke  o' 
Bedford !"  said  a  sailor  at  the  braces 
to  his  companions,  "  all  oak  planks, 
and  not  a  splinter  of  teak  in  her! 
No  chance !"  Out  flew  the  British 
colours  from  her  mizen-peak,  and  next 
the  Company's  striped  ensign  at  her 
fore -royal- mast  head,'  as  a  signal  to 
speak.  However,  the  Seringapatam 
only  answered  by  showing  her  colours, 
and  held  on.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
other  Indiaman  was  seen  slowly  fall- 
ing off  before  the  wind,  as  if  in  scorn 
at  such  rude  manners,  and  sm*e  of 
passing  us  if  she  chose.  For  a  moment 
the  red  sunset  glanced  through  be- 
twixt all  three  of  her  masts,  every 
rope  as  fine  as  wire ;  then  the  canvass 
swung  broad  against  it,  blood-red 
from  the  sun,  and  she  showed  ns  her 
quarter-gallery,  with  a  glimpse  of  her 
stem-windows  glittering, — you  even 
made  out  the  crowd  of  passengers 
and  soldiers  on  her  poop,  and  a  man 
or  two  going  up  her  rigging.  The 
sea  beyond  her  lay  as  blue  as  blue 
could  be,  what  with  the  crimson 
streak  that  came  zig-zag  on  both  sides 
of  her  shadow,  and  gleamed  along  the 
smooth  troughs,  taking  a  crest  or  two 
to  dance  on  by  the  way ;  and  what 
with  the  rough  of  it  near  hand,  where 
the  tops  of  the  dark  waves  ran  hither 
and  thither  in  broad  white  flakes,  we 
surging  heavily  over  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  sun  was 
not  only  down,  but  the  clouds  banked 
up  to  westward,  of  a  deep  purple;  and 
almost  at  once  yon  saw  nothing  of  the 
other  ship,  e|e$ept  when  a  stray  streak 
somehow  or  other  canght  her  rising, 
or  her  mast-heads  came  across  a  pale 
line  in  the  clouds.    The  breeze  got 
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pleasanter  as  the  night  went  on,  and 
the  Seringapatam  rattled  away  in  fine 
style,  careening  to  it  by  herself. 

Well,  you  know,  nothing  could  be 
better  for  a  good  understanding  and 
high  spirits  amongst  us  than  a  fast 
course,  fine  weather,  and  entering 
the  tropics.  As  for  the  tropics,  if 
yon  have  only  a  roomy  ship  and  a 
good  run  of  wind,  as  we  had,  in 
those  latitudes  everything  outside  of 
you  seems  almost  to  have  double 
the  stuff  in  it  that  air  and  water 
have  in  other  places ;  while  inside  of 
one,  again,  one  felt  twice  the  life  he 
had  before,  and  eveiybody  else  came 
out  newer  a  good  deal  than  on  the 
parlour  rug  at  home.  As  the  days 
got  each  hotter  than  the  last,  and  the 
sea  bluer  and  bluer,  we  began  to 
think  better  of  the  heavy  old  Seringa- 
patam's  pace,  teak  though  she  was, 
and  her  sole  good  point  right  before 
the  wind.  Every  night  she  lighted 
her  binnacle  sooner,  till  deuce  the  bit 
of  twilight  there  was,  and  the  dark 
sky  came  down  on  us  like  the  extin- 
guisher over  a  candle.  However,  the 
looks  of  things  round  and  aloft  made 
full  amends  for  it,  as  long  as  we  held 
the  "Trades;"  old  Neptune  shifting  his 
scenes  there  so  quickly,  that  nobody 
missed  getting  weather  and  air,  more 
than  he  could  help,  were  it  only  a 
sight  of  how  the  Indiaman  got  on, 
without  trouble  to  any  living  soul 
save  the  man  at  the  wheel,  as  one 
long,  big,  bright  wave  shoved  her  to 
another,  and  the  slower  they  rose  the 
more  bnsiness  she  seemed  to  do  of  her- 
self. By  the  time  they  had  furbished 
her  up  at  their  leisure,  the  Seringa- 
patam had  a  queer  Eastern  style,  too, 
throughout ;  with  her  grass  mattings 
and  husky  coir  chafing-gear,  the  yel- 
low varnish  about  her,  and  her  three 
topsails  of  country-canvass,  cut  nar- 
row towards  the  head — bamboo  stu'n- 
sail  booms,  and  spare  bits  of  bamboo 
always  ready  for  everything ;  besides 
the  bilious-like  gold-coloured  patches 
here  and  there  in  the  rest  of  her  sails, 
and  the  outlandish  figure-head,  that 
made  you  sometimes  think  there 
might  be  twenty  thousand  of  them  un- 
der the  bows,  dancing  away  with  her 
like  Juggernaut's  travelling  pagoda. 
The  ded^s  were  lively  enough  to  look 
at ;  the  men  working  quietly  by  twos 
and  threes  about  the  bulwarks  all  day 
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long,  and  pairs  of  them  to  be  made 
oat  at  different  points  aloft,  yarning 
away  comfortably  together,  as  the 
one  passed  the  ball  for  the  other^s 
serring-mallet,  with  now  a  glance  at 
the  horizon,  and  now  a  griR  at  the 
passengers  below,  or  a  cantioos  squint 
at  the  top  of  the  mate's  cap.  White 
awnings  triced  ovar  poop  and  quarter- 
deck, the  cover  of  the  waist  hammock- 
netting  clean  scrubbed,  and  the  big 
shad^  main-course  ^alf  brailed-up, 
rustlmg  and  bulging  above  the  boats 
and  booms  amidships ;  every  hatch- 
way and  door  with  a  round  funnel  of 
a  wind-sail  swelling  into  it,  and  their 
bellies  moving  like  so  many  boa-con- 
strictors come  down  from  aloft,  and 
going  in  to  catch  cadets.  You  saw 
Uie  bright  white  sky  dazzling  along 
under  the  awning-cheeks,  that  glared 
on  it  Uke  anbw ;  and  the  open  quar- 
ter-deck ports  let  in  so  many  squares 
of  shifting  blue  light,  with  a  draught 
of  air  into  the  hot  carronade  muzzles, 
that  seemed  to  gasp  for  it  with  their 
red  tompions  stuck  out  like  tongues. 
The  very  look  of  the  lifting  blue  water 
on  the  shady  side  was  refi:e8hing,  and 
the  brighter  the  light  got,  it  grew  the 
darker  blue.  You  listened  for  every 
cool  splash  of  it  on  the  bends,  and 
every  rustle  of  the  canvass  aloft ;  and 
instead  of  thinking,  as  the  landsmen 
did,  of  green  leaves  and  a  la^^  nook 
for  shelter,  why,  to  my  fancy  there's 
a  deuced  sight  more  satisfaction  in 
good  dark  bluey  with  a  spray  over 
the  cat-head  to  show  you're  going, 
and  with  somewhat  to  go  for  I  For 
want  of  better,  one  would  have  given 
his  ears  to  jump  in  head-foremost, 
and  have  a  first-rate  batiie — the  very 
sea  itself  kept  rising  up  alongside  to 
make  an  easy  dive  for  one,  and  sink- 
ing into  little  round  troughs  again, 
where  the  surges  would  have  spriii^ed 
over  your  head.  Now  and  then  a 
bigger  wave  than  ordinary  would  go 
swelling  up,  and  out  sprang  a  whole 
glittering  shower  of  flying-fish,  freck- 
ling the  dark  side  with  drops,  and 
went  flittering  over  into  the  next,  or 
skimming  the  crests  out  of  sight  into 
a  hollow.  The  writers  and  cadets 
were  in  hi^  feather  at  knowing 
they  were  in  the  same  latitude  as 
India,  and  appeared  in  all  sorts  of 
straw  hats,  white  trousers,  and  white 
jackets.     Ford    had   left   (^  talk- 


ing of  going  aloft  for  a  while,  to 
flourish  about  his  swimmingT-when 
he  looked  over  with  the  surgeon  in- 
to the  smooth  of  a  hollow,  and  saw 
something  big  and  green,  like  an  im- 
mense cucumber,  floating  along  within 
a  fathom  or  two  of  the  ship,  deep 
down  in  the  blue  water.  .  While  the 
griffin  asked  what  it  was,  a  little 
ripple  broke  above,  a  wet  black  horn 
came  right  out  of  it,  and  two  devilish 
round  eyes  glared  up  at  us  ahead  of 
it,  as  we  leant  over  the  quarter,  set 
wide  in  a  broad  black  snout,  shaped 
like  a  gravedigger's  shovel;  then  it 
sank  away  into  the  next  wave.  Ford 
shivered,  in  spite  of  the  heat.  ^^  The 
devil?"  inquired  one  of  the  writers, 
co<^y,  to  the  surgeon.  ^^  Not  just 
him,"  said  the  Scotdiman ;  ^4t's  only 
the  first  «^rA/" 

The  young  ladies,  in  their  white 
dresses,  now  made  you  think  of  angels 
gliding  about :  as  to  the  only  ^onc  I 
had  an  eye  for,  by  this  time  it  wasn't 
of  not  seeing  her  often  enough  I  had 
to  complain,  as  she  seemed  to  delight 
in  notMng  else  but  being  somewhere 
or  other  upon  deck ;  first  one  part  of 
the  shjp,  then  another,  as  if  to  see 
how  different  the  look-out  could  be 
made,  or  to  watdi  something  in  the 
waves  or  the  horizon.  Instead  of  sit- 
ting with  a  needle  or  a  book,  like  the 
rest,  with  the  comer  of  one  eye  to- 
ward the  gentlemen,  or  talking  and 
giggling  away  at  no  allowance,  she 
would  be  noticing  a  man  aloft  as  if 
she  wei'e  there  herself,  or  trying  to 
see  past  a  s£ul,  as  if  she  fancied  there 
was  something  strange  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  girls  ap- 
peared shy  of  her  at  first,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  the  Judge's  separate 
quarters  and  his  grandee  style ;  next, 
they  made  acquaintance,  she  speaking 
and  smiling  just  as  if  she  had  known 
them  before;  then,  again,  most  of 
them  seemingly  got  jealous  because 
the  cadets  squint^  after  her ;  while 
old  Bollock  said  Miss  Hyde  would  bo 
the  beauty  on  Chowringee  Course, 
and  tiie  first  officer  was  eternally 
pointing  out  things  to  her,  like  a  show- 
man at  a  fair.  However,  she  seemed 
not  to  mind  it  at  all,  either  way: 
those  that  did  talk  to  her  would  scarce 
hear  her  answer  ere  they  lost  her,  and 
there  she  was,  looking  quietly  down 
by  herself  into  the  ripples  alongside ; 
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a  minute  after,  she  would  be  half- 
playing  with  little  Tommy,  and  mak- 
ing companions  of  Tommy^s  yonng 
sisters,  to  see  the  sheep,  the  pigs,  and 
the  cow,  or  feed  the  poultry.  As  for 
the  handsome  **  first  officer,"  when  he 
eanght  occasion  for  his  politeness,  she 
took  it  graciously  enough,  and  listened 
to  all  he  said;  tUl,  of  a  sudden,  a  smile 
would  break  over  her  face,  and  she 
seemed  to  me  to  put  him  off  as  easy 
as  a  duchess — on  the  score,  it  might 
be,  of  the  Judge's  looking  for  her  off 
the  poop,  or  something  else  of  the 
kind.  Twas  the  more  curious  how 
much  at  home  she  seemed  amongst 
the  men  at  work,  when  she  chanced 
to  go  "forward"  with  Tommy  and 
his  sisters,  as  they  skipped  hither 
and  thither:  the  rough,  blue-shirted 
fellows  took  the  quids  out  of  their 
cheeks  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  party 
coming  from  aft,  and  began  to  smiiic, 
shoving  the  tar-buckets  and  ropes 
aside.  One  forenoon,  an  old  lady 
under  the  poop  awning,  where  she  and 
her  daughter  were  sewing  together  at  a 
bright  strip  of  needlework,  aaked  me 
to  hold  her  woollen  yams  for  her  as 
she  balled  them  off— being  the  red  coat 
for  a  sepoy  killing  a  tiger,  which  her 
daughter  was  making  in  yellow.  I 
couldn^t  well  refuse,  seeing  that 
amongst  the  ladies  I  was  reckoned  a 
mild,  quiet  young  man.  Even  in  these 
days,  I  must  say  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
that  look,  and  at  home  they  used 
always  to  call  me  "  quiet  Ned."  My 
mother,  good  soul,  never  would  believe 
I  broke  windows,  killed  cats,  or  fought, 
and  the  mystery  to  her  always  is  why 
the  neighbours  had  a  spite  at  me ;  for 
if  I  had  been  a  wild  boy,  she  said,  or 
as  nmsy  as  little  Brown  ifext  door, 
why  she  wouldn't  have  objected  to  my 
going  to  sea  I — ^that  noisy  Uttle  Brown, 
by  the  bye.  Is  a  fat  banker.  So  in  I 
had  to  stick  my  thumbs  at  arms'- 
length,  and  stoop  down  to  the  old 
lady,  the  more  with  a  will  since  I 
guessed  what  they  were  talking  of. 
"  Well  though,  Kate,"  continued  the 
old  lady,  winding  away  at  the  thread, 
"  you  cannot  deny  her  to  be  a  charm- 
ing creature,  my  love?"  "Oh,  if 
you  mean  pretty!"  said  the  girl,  "  I 
don't  want  to  deny  it — not  /,  ma'am ! 
—why  should  I,  indeed?"  "Pity 
she's  a  little  light-headed,"  said  her 
mother  in  a  musing  way.    "  Affected, 


you  mean,  mother  1"  said  Miss  Fortes- 
cue,  "  and  haughty."  "  Do  you  know, 
Kate,"  replied  the  old  lady,  sighing, 
"I  fear  shell  soon  go  in  India!" 
"6^?"  said  the  daughter  sharply. 
"  Yes ;  she  won't  stand  the  hot  season 
as  I  did — ^these  flighty  girls  never  do. 
Poor  thing !  she  certainly  hasn't  your 
stamina  now,my  love  1"  Here  Miss  For- 
tescue  bit  her  lip,  tossed  her  head,  and 
was  saying  that  wasn't  what  she  cared 
about,  though  in  fact  she  looked  ready 
to  cry;  when  just  at  the  moment  I  saw 
Lota  Hyde  herself  half  above  the  little 
gallery  stair,  gazing  straight  at  me, 
for  the  first  time,  too ;  a  curious  kind 
of  half-smile  on  her  face,  as  I  stood 
with  my  paws  out,  the  old  lady  jerk- 
ing the  yam  off  my  wrists,  and  I 
staring  right  over  her  big  bonnet  at 
the  sky  astern  of  the  awning,  pretend- 
ing not  to  listen.  All  at  once  my 
mouth  fell,  and  before  she  could  turn 
her  face  away  from  the  funny  counte- 
nance I  no  doubt  put  on,  I  saw  her 
checdc  rosy  and  her  eyes  sparkle  with 
laughter,  instead  of  seeming  like  one  to 
die  soon.  For  my  part  I  couldn't  stand 
it  at  all,  so  I  just  bolted  sheer  round 
and  made  three  strides  to  the  poop 
ladder,  as  dignified  as  was  possible 
with  ever  so  many  plies  of  red  yarn 
foul  of  my  wrists,  and  a  big  red  ball 
hopping  after  me  when  Pd  vanished, 
like  a  fellow  running  from  a  hot  shot ! 
I  daresay  ihey  thought  on  the  poop 
Pd  had  a  stroke  of  the  sun  on  my 
brain ;  but  till  next  day  I  kept  clear 
of  the  passengers,  and  took  to  swigging 
off  stiff  nor' -westers  of  grog,  as  long 
as  Westwood  would  let  me. 

Next  evening,  when  the  cuddy  din- 
ner was  scarce  over,  I  went  up  to  the 
poop,  where  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen ;  the  sun  just  setting  on  our  star- 
board-quarter in  a  golden  blaze  that 
stretched  overhead,  with  flakes  of  it 
melting,  as  'twere,  all  over  the  sky  to 
port,  and  dropping  in  it  like  threads  of 
oil  in  water ;  the  ship  with  a  light 
breeze  aft,  and  stunsaUs  packed  large 
upon  her,  running  almost  due  for  the 
Line.  The  waves  to  westward  were 
like  liquid  light,  and  the  eddies  round 
our  counter  came  glittering  out,  the 
whole  spread  of  her  mizen  and  main 
canvass  shining  like  gold  cloth  against 
the  fore :  then  'twas  but  the  royals 
and  sl^ails  brighter  than  ever,  as  the 
big  round  sun  dipped  down  with  a 
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red  streak  or  two,  and  the  red  water- 
line,  against  his  hot  old  face.    Every 
blue  surge  between  had  a  clear  green 
edge  about  its  crest,  the  hoUows  turn- 
ing themselves  inside  out  from  deep 
purple  into  bright  blue,  and  outside 
in  again, — and  the  whole  rim  of  the 
sea  grew  out  cool  and  clear  away  from 
the  ship^s  taffrail.    A  pair  of  sharp- 
headed  dolphins  that  had  kept  along- 
side for  the  last  few  minutes,  swim- 
ming near  the  surface,  turned  tail 
round,  the  moment  I  put  my  nose 
over  the  bulwark,  and  shot  off  like 
two  streaks  of  a  rainbow  after  the 
llying-fish.      I  was  just  wondering 
where  Lota  Hyde  could  be,  this  time, 
when  on  a  sudden  I  observed  little 
Tommy  poke  his  curly  head  out  of 
the  booby-hatch,  peeping  cautiously 
ix)und ;  seeing  nobody,  however,  save 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  who  was  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  at  the  sun,  the 
small  rogue  made  a  bolt  out  of  the 
companion,  and  scampered  aft  under 
the  awning  to  the  Judge's  starboard 
door,  with  nothing  on  but  his  night- 
shirt.   There  he  commenced  kicking 
and  shoving  with  his  bare  feet  and 
arms,  till  the  door  flew  open,  and  over 
went  Tommy  on  his  nose,  singing  out 
in  fine  style.    The  next  thing  I  heard 
was  a  laugh  like  the  sound  of  a  silver 
bell ;  and  just  as  the  boy's  sister  ran 
up  in  a  fright  lest  he  had  gone  over- 
board, Violet  Hyde  came  out  leading 
the  little  chap  wrapped  in  a  long  shawl 
that  trailed  astern  of  him,  herself  with 
a  straw  bonnet  barely  thrown  upon 
her  head.     "Tommy  says  you  put 
him  to  bed  too  soon,  Jane ! "  said  she 
smiling.  *'Iss  I  "said  Master  Thomas, 
stoutly,  "go  'way,  Dzane  !"    "You 
hadn't  bid  me  good-night — wasn't  that 
it,  Tom  ?    But  oh !  what  a  sea  I"  ex- 
claimed she,  catching  sight  of  it  under 
the  awning.    The  little  fellow  wanted 
to  see  it  too,  so  the  young  lady  lifted 
him  up  in  her  arms,  no  small  weight 
I  daresay,  and  they  both  looked  over 
the  bulwark :  the  whole  sky  far  out  of 
the  awning  to  westward  being  spotted 
with  orange  scales,  turning  almost 
scarlet,  faster  than  the    dusk  from 
both  ends  could  close  in;   the  clear 
greenish  tint  of  it  above  the  openings 
of  the  canvass,  going  up  into  fathom- 
less blue  overhead,  the  horizon  pmple, 
and  one  or  two  still,  black   clouds 
tipped  with  vermilion  against  the  far 
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sky— while  the  Indiaman  stole  along, 
scarce  plashing  under  her  bends. 
Every  now  and  then  you  heard  a 
whizz  and  a  flutter,  as  the  flying-fisb 
broke  out  of  a  bigger  surge,  sometimes 
just  missing  the  ship's  side :  at  last 
two  or  three  fell  over  the  mizen  chains, 
and  pop  came  one  all  of  a  sudden  right 
into  the  white  breast  of  Miss  Hyde's 
dress  inside  her  scarf,  where  only  the 
wings  kept  it  from  disappearing.  She 
started,  Jane  screamed,  but  the  little 
boy  coolly  pulled  it  out,  commencing 
to  overhaul  it  in  great  delight.  "  Oh 
fat  a  funny  ickoo  bird!"  shouted  he, 
"it's  fell  down  out  of  'ese  fees!" 
looking  aloft  "  No,  no,"  said  Miss 
Hyde,  laughing,  as  she  di-ew  her 
shoulders  together  with  a  shiver, 
"birds'  nosea  don't  drop  water! 
'Twill  die  if  you  don't  put  it  in  again  ^ 
Tommy— 'tis  a  fish!"  "A  fish!" 
said  he,  opening  his  eyes  wider,  and 
smacking  his  lips,  "  yes,  Tommy  eat 
it  for  my  beckfust!"  However  the 
young  lady  took  it  out  of  his  hand 
and  dropped  it  overboard  ;  on  which 
the  small  o^re  went  off  rather  discon- 
tented, and  kissed  her  more  as  a 
favour  than  otherwise.  It  was  almost 
dark  already,  the  water  shining  up  in 
the  ship's  wake,  and  the  stars  coming 
out  aloft ;  so  I  was  left  wondering  at 
the  impudence  of  flying-fish,  and  the 
blessings  of  being  a  fat  little  imp  in  a 
fi'ock  and  trousers,  compared  with 
this  puzzle  of  a  "  traverse,"  betwixt 
being  a  third  lieutenant  and  hailing 
for  a  "  griffin." 

The  night  following,  after  a  sultry 
hot  day,  the  wind  had  varied  a  good 
deal,  and  the  ship  was  running  almost 
close-hauled  on  a  warm  south-easterly 
breeze,  with  somewhat  of  a  swell  in 
the  water.  Early  in  the  first  Thatch 
there  was  a  heavy  shower,  after  which 
I  went  on  deck,  leaving  Westwood 
at  his  book.  The  half-moon  was  just 
getting  down  to  leeward,  clear  of 
a  ragged  dark  cloud,  and  a  long 
space  of  faint  white  light  spread 
away  on  the  horizon,  behind  the 
sheets  of  the  sails  hauled  aft;  so 
that  you  just  saw  a  sort  of  a  glim- 
mer under  them,  on  the  black  heave 
of  the  swell  between.  Every  time 
she  rolled  to  leeward  on  it,  a  gleam  of 
the  moonshine  slipped  inside  the  sha- 
dow of  her  high  bulwarks,  from  one 
wet  carronade  to  another,  and  went 
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-glisteniDg  over  the  moist  decks,  and 
among  the  boats  and  booms,  that 
looked  like  some  big  brnte  or  other 
lying  stretched  ont  on  his  paws,  till 
you  saw  the  men's  faces  on  the  fore- 
castle as  if  they  were  so  many  muti- 
neers skulking  in  the  dark  before  they 
rushed  aft :  then  up  she  righted  again, 
and  all  was  dark  inboard.  The  awn- 
ings were  off,  and  the  gruff  thu^  mate 
•creaking  slowly  to  and  fro  in  his  soak- 
ed shoes;  the  Judge  stood  talking 
with  the  captain  before  one  of  the 
round-house  doors;  directly  after  I 
noticed  a  young  lady's  figure  in  a 
white  dress  close  by  the  mizen-rig- 
ging,  apparently  intent  on  the  sea  to 
leeward.  **  Well,  now  or  never!" 
thought  I,  stepping  over  in  the  shadow 
of  the  main-sheet.  I  heard  her  draw 
a  long  breath:  and  then,  without 
turning  her  head  at  the  sound  of  my 
foot,  *^  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
so  strange  in  India,"  exclaimed  she ; 

*'  is  there  now  ?  "    "  No,  by ,  no, 

madam  I  "  said  I,  starting,  and  watdi- 
ing  as  the  huge  cloud  grew  darker, 
with  a  rusty  stain  in  it,  while  three  or 
four  broad-backed  swells,  one  beyond 
the  other,  rose  up  black  against  the 
setting  moon,  as  if  they'd  plunge  right 
into  her.  Miss  Hyde  turned  round, 
with  one  hand  on  the  bulwark  to  steady 
herself,  and  half  looked  at  me.  ^^  I 
thought — "  said  she ;  "  where  is  papa  ? 
— ^I  thought  my  father — "  I  begged 
pardon  for  intruding,  but  next  minute 
she  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it,  and 
said,  in  a  musing  sort  of  way,  partly 
to  herself,  partly  to  me — "  I  seem  to 
Temember  it  all — as  if  I  just  saw  that 
black  wave — and— that  monstrous 
cloud — over  again !  Oh  !  really  that  is 
the  very  same  top  it  had  /Ac«— see ! " 
•*'  Yes,"  said  I,  leaning  forward,  with 
a  notion  I  had  seen  it  before,  though 
heaven  knew  when.  "  Did  you  ever 
read  about  Columbus  and  Vasco  di 
Oama  ?  "  asked  she,  though  directly 
afterwards  her  features  broke  into 
a  laughing  smile  as  she  caught  sight 
-of  mine — at  the  thought,  I  suppose,  of 
my  ridiculous  figure  the  last  time  she 
saw  me.  "  No,  never,"  said  I ;  "  but 
look  to  windward,  ma'am ;  'tis  coming 
on  a  squall  again.  For  heaven's  sake. 
Miss  Hyde,  go  in !  We're  to  have  an- 
other shower,  and  that  pretty  thick. 
J  wonder  the  mate  don't  stow  the 
royals."   "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said 


she,  turning.  "  Why  are  you  alarm- 
ed, sir  ?  I  see  nothing  particular."  The 
sea  was  coming  over,  in  a  smooth, 
round-backed  swell,  ont  of  a  dirty, 
thick  jumble  of  a  sky,  with  a  pitch- 
black  line  behind — what  Ford  would 
have  called  "  wild  "  by  daylight ;  but 
the  young  lady's  eye  naturally  saw  no 
more  in  it  than  a  dark  night.  Hero 
the  Judge  came  over  from  the  bin- 
nacle, giving  me  a  nod,  as  much  as  to 
say  he  recollected  me.  "  I  am  afraid, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  if  you  don't  make  haste, 
you'll  get  wet."  "How!"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  'tis  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant night,  I  thmk,  after  such  a 
deuced  hot  day.  They  don't  know 
how  to  cool  rooms  here— this  perpe- 
tual wood  retains  heat  till  midnigiit, 
sir !  That  detestable  pitch  precludes 
walking— the  sea  absolutely  glares 
like  tin.  Wity  do  you  suppose  so  now 
— eh,  young  gentleman?"  said  he 
again,  turning  back,  all  of  a  sudden, 
with  his  daughter  on  his  arm.  "  Why 
—why— why,  Sur  Charles,"  said  I,  he- 
sitating betwixt  sham  innocence  and 
scarce  knowing  what  reason  to  give ; 
"  why,  I  just  think— that  is  to  say,  it's 
my  feeling,  you  see."  "  Ah,  ah,  I  do 
see,"  replied  the  Judge,  good-hu- 
mouredly ;  "  but  you  shouldn't  ape 
the  sailor,  my  good  fdllow,  as  I  fancy 
you  do  a  little.  I  don't  particularly 
admire  the  class,  but  they  always 
have  grounds  for  what  they  say  in 
then-profession,  frequently  even  acute. 
At  your  aunt's.  Lady  Somers's,  now, 
Violet,  who  was  naturally  so  sur- 
rounded by  naval  officers,  what  I  had 
to  object  to  was,  not  their  want  of  in- 
telligence, but  their  forwardness.  Eh ! 
eh!  who— what  is  ihatV  exclaimed 
he  suddenly,  looking  straight  up  into 
the  dark,  as  five  or  six  large  drops 
fell  on  his  face  out  of  it.  All  at  once 
you  heard  a  long  sigh,  as  it  were,  in 
the  canvass  aloft,  a  clap  like  two  or 
three  carronades  fired  off,  as  all  the 
sails  together  went  in  to  the  masts — 
then  a  hum  in  the  air  far  and  near— 
and  whish  I  rush  I  came  the  rain  In 
sheets  and  bucketfnls  off  the  edge  of 
a  cloud  over  our  y^tj  heads,  plashing 
and  washing  about  the  deck  with  coils 
of  rope  ;  ship  rolling  without  a  breath 
of  wind  in  her  sails ;  sails  flapping  out 
and  in;  the  rain  pouring  down  ten 
times  faster  than  the  scupper- holes 
would  let  it  out,  and  smokuig  gray  in 
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the  dark  hoUow  of  the  swells,  that 
sank  under  the  force  of  it.  The  first 
officer  came  on  deck,  roaring  in  the 
hubbub  to  clue  up  and  furl  the  royals 
before  the  wind  came  again.  It  got 
pitch-dark,  you  couldn't  see  your  hand 
before  you,  and  we  had  all  lost  mariL 
of  each  other,  as  the  men  came  shoving 
in  between  us.  However  I  knew 
whereabouts  Miss  Hyde  was,  so  I  felt 
along  the  larboard  rigging  till  I  found  a 
backstay  clasped  in  her  hands,  and  the 
soaked  sleeve  of  her  muslin  dress, 
while  she  leant  back  on  a  carronade, 
to  keep  from  being  jerked  down  in  the 
water  that  wash^  up  over  her  feet 
with  every  roll,  full  of  ropes  and  a 
capstan-bar  or  two.  Without  saying 
a  word,  I  took  up  Lota  in  my  arms,  and 
carried  her  aft  in  spite  of  the  roll  and 
confusion,  steering  for  the  glimmer  of 
the  binnacle,  till  I  got  her  inside  one 
of  their  own  cabins,  where  there  was 
a  lamp  swinging  about,  and  laid  her 
on  a  sofa.  I  felt  somehow  or  other, 
as  I  went,  that  the  sweet  creature 
hadn't  fainted,  though  all  the  while  as 
still  as  death ;  accordingly  I  made 
off  again  at  once  to  find  the 
Judge,  who,  no  doubt,  was  call- 
ing for  his  daughter,  with  a  poor 
chance  of  being  heard.  In  a  minute 
or  two  more  the  rain  was  over;  it 
was  light  enough  to  make  out  the 
horizon,  as  the  belt  of  foam  came 
broadening  out  of  it ;  the  ship  gave 
two  or  three  wild  bounds,  the  wheel 
jolting  and  creaking :  up  swelled  the 
black  waves  again  over  one  side,  the 
topsails  flapped  full  as  the  squall 
rushed  roaring  into  them,  and  away 
she  rose  ;  then  tore  into  it  like  a 
scared  horse,  shaking  her  head  and 
throwing  the  snow-white  foam  into 
her  forechains.  'Twas  as  much  as 
three  men  could  do  to  grind  down 
her  wheel,  leaning  and  grinning  to  it; 
you  saw  just  the  Indiaman  herself, 
scarce  so  far  forward  as  the  booms, 
and  the  broad  swell  mounting  with 
her  out  of  the  dark,  as  she  slowly 
squared  yards  before  it,  taking  in 
to'gallant-sails  while  she  did  so,  with 
her  topsail-yards  lowered  on  the  caps. 
However,  the  look  of  it  was  worse  than 
its  force,  else  the  swell  wouldn't  have 
risen  so  fast,  as  every  sailor  knew ;  and 
by  two  bells  of  the  mid- watch  she  was 
y^bowli  under  all,  as  easy  as  before,  the 
^        VI  the  watch  setting  a  stunsail. 


When  I  went  down,  shaking  myself 
like  a  Newfoundland,  Westwood  was 
swinging  in  his  cot  with  a  book  tnmed 
to  the  lamp,  reading  Don  Quixote  in 
Spanish.  *^  Bless  me,  Ned  I"  said  he, 
"  you  seem  to  like  it  I  paying  fair  and 
weathering  it  tool"  "Only  a  little 
adventure,  Westwoodl "  said  I,  laugh- 
ing. "  Why,  here  have  I  been  enjoy- 
ing better  adventures  than  we  seem 
likely  to  have,"  said  he,  "without 
stirring  a  hand,  except  for  the  wild 
swings  you  gave  me  fi*om  deck. 
Here's  Don  Quixote — "  "  Don  Quixote 
be  hanged ! "  said  I :  "  I'd  rather  wear 
ship  in  a  gale,  myself,  than  all  the 
humbug  that  never  happened — out  of 
an  infernal  play-book.  What's  the  use 
of  thinking  you  see  service,  when  yon 
don't  ?  After  all,  you  couldn't  expect 
much  till  we've  crossed  the  Line — 
nothing  like  the  tropics,  or  the  Cape, 
for  thickening  a  plot,  Tom.  Then 
there's  the  Mozambique,  you  know  ! " 
"Well,  we'll  see,"  said  Westwood, 
lazily,  and  half  asleep. 

The  whole  next  day  would  have 
been  weary  enough  in  itself,  as  not  a 
single  glimpse  of  the  fair  Lota  could 
I  catcli ;  and  the  weather,  between 
the  little  puffs  of  air  and  squalls  we 
had,  was  fit  to  have  melted  poor  Ford 
to  the  bone,  but  for  the  rain.  How- 
ever, that  day  was  sufficient,  by  fits 
and  starts,  to  bring  us  up  to  the  Line ; 
and,  before  crossing  it,  which  we  did 
by  six  o'clock  in  one  of  the  black 
squalls,  half  of  the  passengers  had 
been  pretty  well  ducked  by  Neptune 
and  his  gang,  besides.  Rare  fun  we 
had  of  it  for  three  or  four  hours  on 
end;  the  cadets  and  writers  show- 
ing fight  in  a  body,  the  Yankee  being 
regularly  keelhauled,  tarred,  and 
feathered,  though  I  believe  he  had 
crossed  the  Line  twice  by  land ;  while 
the  Scotch  surgeon  was  found  out,  in 
spite  his  caution,  never  to  have  been 
lower  than  the  West  Indies — so  he  got 
double  ration.  A  word  to  Jacobs 
took  Westwood  Scot-free ;  but,  for 
my  own  part,  wishing  of  course  to 
blind  the  officers,  I  let  the  men  stick 
the  tar-brush  in  my  mouth  the  first 
word  I  spoke,  and  was  shaved  like 
the  mischief,  not  to  speak  of  plumping 
afterwards  behind  the  studding- sail 
curtain  into  three  feet  water,  where  I 
absolutely  saved  Ford  from  drownings 
he  being  as  sick  as  a  dog. 
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Late  at  night,  the  breeze  held  and 
freshened ;  and,  being  Saturday  night, 
the  gentlemen  in  the  caddy  kept  it 
nproarionsly  after  their  tronbies, 
drinking  and  singing  songs,  Tom 
Little's  and  yonr  sentimental  affairs  ; 
till,  being  a  bit  flashed  myself,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  them  one  of 
Dibdin*s,  when  I  thooght  better  of 
it,  and  went  on  deck  instead.  The 
mate  was  there,  however,  and  his 
red-whiskered  Scotch  snb  with  the 
twisted  snont,  leaning  on  the  capstan 
with  their  noses  together.  The  night 
was  daiiL,  and  the  ship  made  a  good 
noise  throagh  the  water ;  so  *^  hang 
it!"  thought  I,  *^ somehow  or  other 
I'  II  have  out  a  stave  of  *  Black-ey^ 
Susan  ^  at  the  top  of  my  pipe,  though 
overboard  I  go  for  it ! "  There  was 
an  old  spare  topsail-yard  slung  idong- 
side  to  larboard,  as  far  as  the  quarter- 
boat,  and  I  went  up  to  the  poop  to 
get  over  and  sit  on  it;  especially 
when  I  found  Ford's  friend,  the  fat 
midshipman,  was  in  the  boat  itself, 
**  caulking  "♦  his  watch  out,  as  he 
did  every  night  in  a  fresh  place.  I 
was  no  sooner  there,  again,  than  I 
saw  a  light  in  the  aftermost  gallery 
window,  and  took  it  in  my  head  if  I 
BTtng  there^  why,  in  place  of  being 
afraid  there  was  some  one  under  her 
casement,  that  and  the  wind  and 
water  together  would  put  her  to  sleep, 
if  she  was  the  worse  of  last  night— 
in  fact  I  may  say  I  was  a  little 
**5feip«f"t  »t  the  time.  How  to 
get  there,  though,  was  the  matter,  it 
being  rather  nice  practice  to  sling 
over  an  Indiaman's  quarter- gallery, 
bulging  out  from  her  steep  counter : 
accordingly,  first  I  took  the  end  of  a 
ooil  round  the  mizzen- shrouds,  and 
made  a  bowline- knot  to  creep  down 
the  stern- mouldings  with,  and  then 
swing  free  by  help  of  a  guide-line  to 
boot.  Just  before  kttii^f  go  of  the 
taffrail,  another  fancy  atmdc  me,  to 
hitch  the  gnide-line  to  the  trigger  of 
the  Ufe-baoy  that  hung  ready  for  use ; 
not  that  I*d  the  notion  of  saving  my- 
self if  I  went  overboard,  but  just 
because  of  the  good  joke  of  a  fellow 
slipping  his  own  life-buoy,  and 
then  cruizing  away  with  a  light  at 
his  mast-head  back  to  the  Line.  Twaa 


curious — ^but  when  I  was  "  two  or 
three  cloths  in  the  wind,"  far  from 
growing  stnpid,  I  used  always  to  get 
a  sort  of  canning  that  would  have 
made  me  try  and  cheat  a  purser ;  so 
away  I  lowered  myself  till  the  rope 
was  taut,  when  I  slipped  easy  enough 
round  the  counter,  below  the  window. 
Every  time  she  rolled,  out  I  swung, 
and  in  agam,  till  I  steadied  with  my 
feet,  sladdng  off  the  other  line  from 
one  hand.  Then  I  began  to  give  voice 
like  old  Boreas  hlmsi^,  with  a  sort  of 
a  notion,  at  each  shove  I  got,  how  I 
was  rocidng  the  Indiaman  like  a  big 
cradle,  as  Jacobs  did  his  baby.  All 
at  once,  I  felt  the  rope  was  giving  off 
the  belietylng-pin,  till  I  came  down 
with  a  jolt  under  the  window  below ; 
only  singing  the  louder,  as  it  was  half 
open,  and  I  could  just  look  in.  With 
every  wash  of  the  waves,  the  water, 
a  couple  of  fathoms  under  my  feet, 
blazed  up  like  fire,  and  the  wake  ran 
boiling  outfixMn  the  black  stem  by 
the  rudder,  like  the  iron  out  of  a  fur- 
nace: now  and  then  there  came  a 
sulky  flare  of  dumb  lightning  to  lee- 
ward, and  showed  die  black  swell  out 
of  the  dark  for  miles.  I  fancied  I 
diduH  care  for  the  water ,  but  I  began 
to  tUnk  'twas  rather  uncomfortable 
the  notion  of  sousmg  into  such  an  in- 
fernally flame-looking  stream :  I  was 
actually  in  a  fright  at  being  boiled, 
and  not  able  to  swim.  So  I  dropped 
chorus  to  haul  myself  up ;  when  of  a 
sudden,  by  the  lamp  in»de  the  state- 
room, I  saw  Winterton  and  Ford  come 
reeling  in,  one  after  the  other,  as 
drunk  as  lords.  Wmterton  swayed 
about  quietly  on  his  legs  for  a  minute,. 
and  then  looked  gravely  at  Ford,  as 
if  he'd  got  a  dreamai  secret  to  make 
known.  "Ford!"  said  he.  "Ay," 
said  Ford,  feeling  to  haul  off  his 
trousers, — ^**  ay— avast  you  —  Wub- 
lub-lubber  I"  "  I  say.  Ford !"  said  the 
cadet  again,  in  a  naelancholy  way,  fit 
to  melt  a  marlinspike,  and  then  fell 
to  cry — Ford  all  the  time  pulling  off 
his  trousers,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
till  he  got  on  a  chest,  and  contrived 
to  flounder  into  his  cot  with  his  coat 
on.  After  that  he  stretched  over  to 
put  the  lamp  out,  carefully  enough ; 
but  he  let  fall  his  cigar,  and  one  leg 
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of  his  nankeen  trousers  hung  out  of 
the  cot,  just  scraping  the  deck  every 
time  he  swnng.  I  watched,  accord- 
ingly, holding  on  by  the  sill,  till  I 
saw  a  spark  catch  in  the  stuff — and 
there  it  was,  swinging  slowly  away 
in  the  dark,  with  a  fiery  ring  creeping 
'round  the  leg  of  tbc  trousers,  ready 
to  blow  into  a  flame  as  soon  as  it  had 
a  clear  swing.  No  doubt  the  fool 
would  come  down  safe  enough  him- 
self with  his  cot ;  but  I  knew  Winter- 
ton  kept  powder  in  the  cabin  sufficient 
to  blow  up  the  deck  above,  where 
that  sweet  girl  was  sleeping  at  the 
moment.    *^  Confound  it  !*^  I  thought, 

?nite  cooled  by  the  sight,  *^  the  sooner 
get  on  deck  the  better !"  However, 
you  may  fancy  my  thoughts  when  I 
heard  men  at  the  taffrail,  hanlinff  on 
the  spanker- boom  guys,  so  I  held  on 
till  thcy^d  go  forward  again :  suddenly 
the  mate's  voice  sung  out  to  know 
**  what  lubber  had  belayed  the  slack 
of  a  topsail-cluelinc  here  f  "  Down  I 
went  with  the  word,  as  the  rope  was 
thrown  off,  with  just  time  to  save 
myself  by  a  clutch  of  the  port- sill  at 
arm's-length— where,  heaven  knew,  I 
couldn't  keep  long.  Tlie  mate  looked 
over  and  caught  sight  of  my  face,  by 
a  flicker  of  the  summer  lightning,  as 
I  was  slipping  down :  I  gave  hun  one 
corse  as  loud  as  I  could  hail,  and  let 
go  the  moulding — ^^  Man  overboard  !'* 
shouted  he,  and  the  men  after  him  : 
however  I  wasn't  altogether  over- 
board yet,  for  I  felt  the  other  part  of 
the  rope  bring  me  np  with  a  jerk  and 
a  swing  right  under  the  quarter-boat, 
where  I  clung  like  a  cat.  How  to 
get  on  deck  again,  without  being  seen, 
was  the  question,  and  anxious  enough 
I  was  at  thought  of  the  burning  train 
inside;  when  out  jumped  some  one 
over  my  head :  I  heard  a  splash  in  the 
water,  and  saw  a  fellow's  face  go 
sinking  into  the  bright  wake  astern, 
while  the  boat  itself  was  coming  down 


over  me  from  the  davits.  I  still  had 
the  guide-line  from  the  life-buoy  round 
my  wrist,  and  one  moment's  thought 
was  enough  to  make  me  give  it  a 
furious  tug,  when  away  I  sprang  clear 
into  the  eddies.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  at  coming  up  was  the  ships' 
lighted  stem- windows  driving  to  lee- 
ward, then  the  life-buoy  flaring  and 
dipping  on  a  swell,  and  a  bare  head, 
with  two  hands,  sinking  a  few  feet  off. 
I  made  for  him  at  once,  and  held  him 
np  by  the  hair  as  I  struck  out  for  the 
buoy.  A  couple  of  minutes  after,  the 
men  in  the  boat  had  hold. of  us  and 
it ;  the  ship  came  sheering  round  to 
the  wind,  and  we  were  very  shortly 
aboard  again.  ^^  Confound  it,  Simm, 
what  took  you  overboard,  manV" 
asked  the  mid  in  the  boat  at  his  drip- 
ping messmate,  the  fat  reefer.  *^  Oh, 
bother !"  said  he,  "  if  you  must  know 
— why,  I  mistook  the  quarter-boats ; 
I  thought  'twas  the  other  I  was  in, 
when  you  kicked  up  that  shindy ! 
Now  I  remember,  though,  there  was 
too  much  rain  in  it  for  comfort!" 
*'  Well,  youngster,"  said  Tom,  the 
raan-o'-war'sman,  '^  this  here  gentle- 
man saved  your  life,  anvhow  !" 
**  Why,  mate,"  whispered  Bi'il,  ''  'iU 
the  wcr}'  same  greenhoni  we  putk- 
alowed  so  to-day !  Didn't  he  jump 
sharp  over,  too?"  "Pull!  for  your 
lives,  my  lads !"  said  I,  looking  np  at 
Ford's  window ;  and  the  moment  we 
got  on  deck,  below  I  ran  into  the 
state-room,  and  cut  Ford  down  by 
the  heels,  with  the  tinder  hanging 
from  him,  and  one  leg  of  his  trousers 
half  gone.  As  for  the  poor  reefer,  a 
pretty  blowing-up  he  got;  the  men 
swore  I  had  jumped  overboard  after 
him,  and  the  mate  would  have  it  that, 
instead  of  sleeping,  he  wanted  to  get 
into  the  Judge's  cabins;  especially 
when  next  day  Sir  Charies  was  in  a 
rage  at  his  daughter  being  disturbed  by 
some  sailor  or  other  singing  outside. 
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At  length  onr  pens  must  find  repose ! 
^Vith  verse,  or  with  poetic  prose, 

Filled  is  each  nook ; 
And  these  poor  little  rhjmes  most  close 

Onr  pleasant  book ! 

Its  every  page  is  filled  at  last ! 
When  on  these  leaves  my  eyes  I  cast, 

Doll  thoughts  to  cheer, 
IIow  many  memories  of  the  past 

Seem  written  here  I 

Those  who  behold  a  river  run 
Bright  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun, 

See  not  its  source ; 
And  few  can  know  whence  has  begun 

Its  giddy  course ! 

And  thus  the  feelings  that  gave  rise 
To  many  a  verse  that  meets  their  eyes 

How  few  can  tell  I 
Yet  for  those  feelings  gone,  I  prize 

And  love  it  well ! 

Some  stanzas  were  composed  to  grace 
An  hour  of  pleasure, — some  to  chase 

Sad  care  away ; 
And  some  to  help  on  time's  slow  pace 

Which  would  delay ! 

In  some,  we  trace  affection's  tone 

To  friends  then  kind, — now  colder  grown 

By  force  or  art ; 
In  some,  the  shade  of  hopes,  now  gone, 

Then,  next  the  heart ! 

Such  fancies  with  each  line  I  weave, 
And  thus  our  book  I  cannot  leave 

Without  a  sigh ! 
Fond  recollections  make  me  grieve 

To  lay  it  by! 

How  other  hands,  perchance,  than  mine, 
A  fairer  wreath  for  it  might  twine, 

'Twere  vain  to  tell ; 
I  can  but  say,  in  one  brief  line, 

Dear  Book,  Farewell ! 
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(to  tbb  editor  op  Blackwood's  MiGiziifs.) 


Sib, — I  chanced  to  be  at  Heidel- 
berg at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  revo- 
lutionary movement,  and  remained 
there,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  during 
its  entire  duration.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  a  brief  narrative  of  the  leading 
events  of  that  period  of  confusion  and 
anarchy,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was 
not  only  an  eye-witness  of  all  that 
passed,  but  who,  from  long  residence 
in  this  part  of  Germany,  has  a  pretty 
intimate  acquaintance'  with  the  real 
condition  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
may  prove  suitable  to  the  pages,  and 
not  uninteresting  to  the  readers,  of 
Bhckwooffs  Magazine. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Oflfen- 
burg,in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  13th 
of  May  1849,  and  which  was  attended 
by  many  of  the  most  violent  members 
of  the  German  republican  party,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  constitution 
TOted  by  the  national  assembly  at 
Frankfurt  should  be  acknowledged; 
that  Brentano  and  Peter  should  be 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry ;  that  Struve,  and  all  other 
political  offenders,  should  be  forthwith 
aet  at  liberty ;  that  the  selection  of 
officers  for  the  army  should  be  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  privates ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  movement  in  the  Palatinate 
(Rhenish  Bavaria)  should  be  fully 
supported  by  the  government  of 
Baden. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
have  not  closely  followed  the  late 
course  of  events  in  Germany,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mention,  that  early  in 
the  month  of  May  a  revolutionary 
movement,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  force  the  King  to  acknowledge 
the  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  par- 
liament at  Frankfort,  had  broken  out 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  A  provisional 
government  had  l»een  formed,  the 
public  money  seized,  forced  contribu- 
tions levied,  and  the  entire  Palatinate 
declared  independent  of  Bavaria.  The 
leaders  of  the  uisurrection  had  been 
joined  by  a  portion  of  dliK*ontented 
military;  and,  in  an  incredibly  s»hort 
8]>ace  of  time,  the  whole  province, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of 


GermerBheim  and  Landau,  had  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

Although  the  declared  motive  of 
the  OfTenburg  assembly  was  to  support 
this  movement,  and  thus  oblige  the 
reigning  princes  to  bow  to  the  decrees 
of  the  central  parliament,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  long- formed  and 
widely-extended  conspiracy  existed, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  proclaim  a 
republic  throughout  Germany.  The 
meeting  in  question  was  attended  by 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  soldiers,  seduced 
by  promises  of  increased  pay,  and  of 
the  future  right  to  elect  their  officers. 
Money  was  plentifully  distributed ; 
and  towards  evening  the  mob,  mad 
with  drink  and  excitement,  returned, 
howling  revolutionary  songs,  to  their 
homes.  At  the  very  time  this  was 
going  on,  a  mutiny  in  the  garrison  of 
Kastadt  had  placed  that  fortress 
in  the  power  oi  about  four  thousand 
soldiers,  many  of  them  raw  recruits. 
ThifJ  extraordinary  event,  apparently 
the  result  of  a  drunken  quarrel,  was 
shrewdly  snspected  to  be  part  of  a 
deep-laid  scheme  for  supporting  the 
movement,  which  was  expected  to 
follow  the  next  day's  meeting  at 
Offenbnrg.  If  such  were  the  hopes  of 
the  leaders,  they  were  not  disappoint- 
ed ;  the  tram  was  laid,  and  wanted 
but  a  spark  to  fire  it.  The  result  of 
the  Offenbnrg  meeting  was  known  at 
Carlsruhe  by  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  its  occurrence ;  and 
on  the  same  evening,  some  riotous 
soldiers  having  been  placed  in  confine- 
ment, their  comrades  insisted  on  their 
release.  In  vain  did  the  officers, 
headed  by  Prince  Frederick,  (the 
Grand- duke's  second  son,)  endeavour 
to  appease  them ;  they  were  grossly 
insulted,  and  the  prince  received  a 
sabre  cut  on  the  head.  It  is  thought 
by  many  persons  that  if,  at  this  time, 
energetic  measures  had  been  taken, 
the  whole  movement  might  have  been 
crushed. 

But  with  citizens  timid  or  luke- 
warm, and  soldiers  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whom  were  in  open  mutiny,  it 
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is  dlfficnlt  to  say  where  the  repressive 
power  was  to  have  been  found.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  barracks  were  de- 
molished, the  stores  broken  open  and 
robbed;  and  by  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  the  ducal  family,  and  as  many 
of  the  ministers  and  attendants  as 
could  find  the  means  of  evasion,  were 
in  full  flight.  With  arms  supplied  by 
the  plunder  of  the  barracks,  the  mob 
next  attacked  the  arsenal,  which  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  national 
guard.  A  squadron  of  dragoons  who 
came  to  assist  the  latter  were  fired 
on  by  both  parties,  and  the  captain,  a 
promising  young  officer,  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  The  dragoons,  seeing  their 
efforts  to  support  the  citizens  thus 
misinterpreted,  retired,  and  left  the 
arsenal  to  it«  fate. 

Early  next  morning,  a  provisional 
government,  headed  by  Brentano  and 
Fickler,  was  proclaimed,  to  which  all 
people  were  summoned  to  swear  obe- 
dience; and,  absurdly  enough,  the 
very  men,  soldiers  and  citizens,  who 
the  day  before  had,  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  duke,  taken  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  empire,  now  swore 
to  be  faithful  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  news  of  the  outbreak 
spread  like  wildfire.  It  was  received 
with  particular  exultation  in  the  towns 
of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  a  very  republican 
spirit  prevailed,  and  where,  at  the 
first  call,  the  national  guard  assem- 
bled, eager  to  display  their  valour— 
in  words.  It  was  not  long  before  their 
mettle  was  put  to  the  proof.  The 
Duke,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Germersheim,  had  been 
escorted  in  his  flight  by  about  three 
hundred  dragoons,  with  sixteen  pieces 
of  artillery.  These  brave  fellows,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  their  sove- 
reign, attempted,  after  leaving  him  in 
safety,  to  make  their  way  to  Frank- 
fort. As  every  inch  of  the  country 
they  had  to  traverse  was  in  open  re- 
volt, the  circumstance  was  soon  known 
at  Heidelberg,  where,  late  in  the 
evening,  the  tocsin  rang,  to  summon 
the  peasants  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  the  g^eraie  beat  through 
the  streets  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms, 
in  order  that  parties  might  be  sent 
out  to  intercept  the  soldiers.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  panic  that 
prevailed  in  Heidelberg  at  the  first 


sound  of  this  terrible  drum.  The 
most  ridiculous  and  contradictory  re- 
ports were  circulated.  That  some 
great  danger  was  at  hand,  all  agreed ; 
and  the  story  generally  credited 
was,  that  the  peasants  of  the  Oden- 
wald  were  coming  down,  ten  thousand 
strong,  to  plunder  the  town.  When 
the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  was 
discovered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
to  many,  the  case  appeared  much 
mended;  for,  besides  the  disinclination 
a  set  of  peaceable  tradesmen  might 
feel  to  attack  a  body  of  dragoons, 
backed  by  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
many  of  those  who  were  summoned 
from  their  beds  were  secretly  opposed 
to  the  cause  they  were  called  upon  to 
serve.  But  there  was  no  remedy; 
and,  amidst  the  tears  and  shrieks  of 
women,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  beat- 
ing of  drums,  the  first  detachment 
marched  off.  No  sooner  did  they  ar- 
rive at  the  supposed  scene  of  action, 
than,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
caused  by  a  row  of  trees  which,  in 
the  dark,  they  mistook  for  the  enemy 
in  battle  array,  they  faced  about,  and 
fairly  ran  for  it  till  they  found  them- 
selves once  more  in  Heidelbei-g. 

The  consequences  were  more  serious 
to  some  of  the  members  of  a  second 
party,  despatched  to  Ladenburg.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  sentry 
posted  on  the  bridge  mistook  the  trot- 
ting of  some  stray  donkey  for  a  charge 
of  dragoons,  and  firing  his  rifle,  with- 
out farther  deliberation  he  threw  him- 
self over  the  bridge,  breaking  a  thigh 
and  a  couple  of  ribs  in  the  fall.  The 
others  stood  their  ground;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  several  of  the  party 
were  laid  up  next  day  with  nervenfebery 
(a  sort  of  low  typhus,)  brought  on  by 
the  fear  and  agitation  they  had  under- 
gone. 

These  facts  are  merely  mentioned 
to  show  tiiat,  had  the  government,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  outbreak, 
made  the  slightest  show  of  firmness, 
they  would  not  have  met  with  the  re- 
sistance which  they  afterwards  found. 

The  dragoons,  after  dodging  about 
for  two  days  and  nights,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  at  length 
allowed  themselves  to  be  captured 
near  the  frontiers  of  Wiirtemberg. 
It  seems  that  the  soldiers  positively 
reftised  to  make  use  of  their  arms  after 
the  Duke*s  flight,  which,  indeed. 
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the  only  way  of  accounting  for  three 
hundred  mounted  dragoons,  with  six- 
teen pieces  of  artillery  fully  supplied 
with  ammunition,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  as  many  peasants,  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  fled  at  the  first  shot 
flred. 

Whilst  these  events  passed,  tBe 
reins  of  government  at  Carlsruhe  had 
been  seized  by  Brentano,  Peter,  Fick- 
ler,  and  Goegg — the  latter  a  convicted 
felon.  Strnve  and  Blind,  condemned 
to  eight  years^  imprisonment  for  their 
i*ebellion  the  year  before,  were  re- 
leased, and,  with  their  friends,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry.  The  war  department 
was  given  to  a  Lieutenant  Eichfeld, 
who,  by  the  way,  had  some  time  pre- 
viously quitted  the  service,  on  account 
of  a  duel  in  which  he  displayed  the 
white  feather.  His  first  measure  was 
to  order  the  whole  body  of  soldiers, 
now  entirely  deprived  of  their  officers, 
to  select  others  from  the  ranks.  The 
choice  was  just  what  might  have  been 
expected;  and  instances  occurred  in 
which  recruits  of  three  weeks*  stand- 
ing passed  at  once  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  major.  All  discipline 
was  soon  at  an  end.  The  army,  con- 
sisting of  17,000  men,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Sigel,  a  young  man  of  twenty- two, 
whose  sole  claims  to  preferment  seem 
to  have  been,  that  he  was  compro- 
mised in  Strnve^s  abortive  attempt  at 
Frlburg,  and  had  since  contributed  a 
number  of  articles,  violently  abusive  of 
the  government,  to  some  low  revolu- 
tionary newspapers.  Head-quarters 
were  established  at  Heidelberg,  where 
Sigel,  accompanied  by  Eichfeld,  ar- 
rived on  the  19th  of  May. 

The  pecuniary  afluirs  of  the  insur- 
gents were  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition.  Seven  millions  of  florins 
(about  £560,000)  were  found  in  the 
war-chest,  besides  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  paper- money,  and  large 
sums  belonging  to  other  departments  of 
the  ministry.  Their  stock  of  arms  con- 
sisted of  seventy  thousand  muskets, 
without  reckoning  those  of  the  national 
guard  and  military.  Thus  equipped  and 
supplied^  they  would  have  been  able, 
with  a  little  drill,  and  if  properly 
commanded,  to  make  a  long  stand 
against  the  regtdar  forces  sent  against 
them.    By  this  time,  too,  the  country 


was  fast  filling  with  political  refugees 
of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Italians, 
Swiss,  Poles,  and  French  were  daily 
pouring  in ;  and  the  well-known  Met- 
temich,  of  Mayence  celebrity,  who 
had  not  been  heard  of  since  his  flight 
from  the  barricades  at  Frankfort, 
again  turned  up  as  commander  of  a 
free  corps.  A  sketch  of  his  costume 
will  give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  that 
adopted  by  all  those  who  wished  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  ultra-libe- 
rals. Ho  wore  a  white  broad- brimmed 
felt  hat,  turned  up  on  one  side,  with  a 
large  red  feather;  a  blue  kittel  or 
smock-frock;  a  long  cavalry  sabre 
swung  from  his  belt,  in  which  were 
stuck  a  pair  of  ponderous  horse  pistols ; 
troopers*  boots,  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  were  garnished  with 
enormous  spurs,  and  across  his  breast 
flamed  a  crimson  scarf,  the  badge  of 
the  red  republican. 

In  order  to  extend  the  revolt,  and 
to  place  Baden  in  a  state  of  dejfcnce 
before  the  governments  should  recover 
from  their  panic,  the  most  energetic 
measures  were  taken.  A  decree  was 
issued  for  arming  the  whole  male 
population,  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  as  in  many  instances 
the  peasantry  proved  refractory,  a  tax 
of  fifty  florins  per  day  was  laid  on  all 
recusants,  who,  when  discovered,  were 
taken  by  force  to  join  the  army. 
Raveaux,  Trutschler,  Erbe,  and 
Frobel,  the  latter  that  friend  of 
Robert  Blum,  who  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  cord  when  his  companion 
was  shot, — made  their  appearance  at 
Carlsruhe.  They  issued  a  violent 
proclamation  against  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and,  the  better  to  disguise 
their  real  object,  called  on  all  Grermany 
to  arm  in  defence  of  the  parliament  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Baden.  Every  artifice,  no 
matter  how  disreputable,  that  could 
serve  the  cause,  was  unscrupulously 
resorted  to.  It  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  Wilrtembergand  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  were  only  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  join  the 
movement ;  and  to  further  this  object, 
a  public  meeting  (which  it  was  hoped 
would  bring  forth  the  same  fruits  at 
Darmstadt,  as  that  of  Oifenbnrg  had 
produced  at  Carlsruhe)  was  called  by 
the  radicals  of  the  Odenwald.  It 
took  place  at  Laudenbach,  a  village 
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situated  about  three  miles  within 
the  Hessian  frontier,  and  was  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  six  thousand 
armed  peasants,  and  by  three  or 
four  thousand  of  the  Baden  free 
corps.  The  authorities  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  alert;  and  after  a 
^uitless  summons  to  the  insurgents 
to  quit  the  territory,  the  military  were 
called  out.  Before  orders  to  fire  were 
given,  the  civil  commissary,  desirous 
to  avoid  effusion  of  blood,  advanced 
alone  towards  the  crowd,  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  them  to  retire  peace- 
ably. He  was  barbarously  murdered ; 
and  the  sight  of  his  dead  body  so 
incensed  the  Hessian  soldiers,  that 
they  rushed  forward  without  waiting 
for  the  word  of  command,  and  with 
one  volley  put  the  whole  mob  of  in- 
surgents to  flight. 

The  spirit  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion probably  saved  the  country  from 
a  bloody  civU  war ;  for  had  the  revolu- 
tionary .movement  passed  the  frontiers 
of  Baden,  at  that  moment  the  flame 
would  doubtless  have  spread  to  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  thence  not  improbably 
to  the  whole  of  Germany,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Prussia. 

To  counteract  the  very  unsatisfac- 
tory effect  of  the  meeting  at  Lauden- 
bacb,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  council 
held  at  Carlsruhe,  that  a  bold  stroke 
should  be  struck.  The  Hessians, 
hitherto  unsupported  by  other  troops, 
could  not  command  anything  like  the 
numerical  force  of  Baden,  and  Sigel 
received  orders  to  cross  the  frontier 
with  all  his  disposable  troops.  Four 
battalions  of  the  line,  with  about  six 
thousand  volunteers,  were  reviewed  at 
Heidelberg  before  taking  the  field. 
They  were  indeed  a  motley  crew  I  The 
soldiers,  who  had  helped  themselves 
from  the  stores  at  CarUnmhe  to  what- 
ever best  suit^  their  fancy,  appeared 
on  parade  equipped  accordingly.  Sha- 
kos, helmets,  caps,  greatcoats,  frocks, 
full-dress  and  undress  uniforms,  all 
figured  in  the  same  ranks.  The  so- 
called  officers,  in  particular,  cut  a 
pitiful  figure.  If  the  smart  uniform 
and  epaulette  could  have  disguised 
the  clownish  recruit,  who  had  perhaps 
figured  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  ranks, 
the  license  of  his  conduct  would  soon 
have  betrayed  him ;  for  officers  and 
privates,  arm  in  arm,  and  excessively 
drunk,  might  constantly  be  seen  reel- 


ing through  the  streets.  The  free 
corps,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  the 
regulars,  indulged  in  all  sorts  of 
theatrical  dresses,  yellow  and  red 
boots  being  in  great  favour;  whilst 
one  fellow,  claiming  no  lower  rank 
than  that  of  colonel,  actually  rode 
about  in  a  blouse  and  white  cotton 
drawers,  with  Hessian  boots  and 
large  gold  tassels. 

As  it  was  strongly  suspected  that 
the  soldiers  placed  little  confidence  in 
their  new  leaders,  and  the  free  corps, 
many  of  whom  were  serving  against 
their  own  wishes,  seemed  equally 
unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  under 
such  commanders  as  Metternich  and 
Bon  in,  (a  watchmaker  firom  Wies- 
baden,) all  sorts  of  artifices  were 
resorted  to,  to  encourage  both  regulars 
and  irregulars.  Their  whole  force 
might  amount  to  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but,  by  marches  and  counter- 
marches, similar  to  those  by  which, 
in  a  theatre,  a  few  dozen  of  soldiers 
are  made  to  represent  thousands,  they 
so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant, 
that  it  was  believed  their  army 
numbered  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  cavalry,  in  parti- 
cular, which  were  quartered  in  Heidel- 
berg, were  marched  out  and  in  again 
^sQ  times  in  as  many  days — at  each 
appearance  being  hailed  as  a  fresh 
regiment.  Soothsayers  and  prophets 
were  also  consulted,  and  interpreted 
divers  passages  in  holy  writ  as  fore- 
telling the  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  and 
the  success  of  the  "  Army  of  Free- 
dom." But  the  trick  which,  no  doubt, 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  poor  duped  people  was  a 
forged  declaration,  purporting  to  be 
one  put  forth  by  the  Hessian  troops, 
professing  their  intention  of  throwing 
down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of 
their  ^^  German  brothers." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  insur- 
gents, ten  thousand  in  number,  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The 
Hessians,  with  three  battalions  of 
infantry,  a  couple  of  six-pounders, 
and  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry^ 
waited  their  approach;  and  having 
withdrawn  theur  outposts,  (a  move- 
ment interpreted  into  a  flight  by  the 
opposite  party,)  they^suddenly  opened 
a  severe  fire  on  the  advancing  col- 
umns— driving  them  back  to  Wein- 
hcim,  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifty 
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killed  and  wounded.  The  affair  com- 
menced at  fonr  o^clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  by  ten  at  night  the  whole 
insurgent  force  arrived  pell-mell  at 
Heidelberg.  Officers  and  dragoons 
led  the  van,  followed  bj  artillery, 
infantry,  baggage- waggons,  and  free 
corps,  mingled  together  in  the  utmost 
disorder.  They  had  run  from  Wein- 
heim,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  in 
three  hours— driven  by  their  fears 
only;  for  the  Hessians,  too  weak 
to  take  advantage  of  their  victory, 
and  content  with  driving  them  from 
their  own  territory,  waited  rein- 
forcements before  attempting  farther 
hostilities. 

This  check  was  a  sad  damper  to  the 
ardour  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  some  one  on  whom  to  fix 
the  blame ;  and  as  the  dragoons  were 
known  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  official  account  of 
the  affair  stated  that  the  enemy  would 
have  been  thoroughly  beaten,  had  the 
cavalry  charged  when  ordered  so  to  do. 

This  was  the  only  action  fought 
under  SigePs  generalship — as  a  speci- 
men of  which  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  b<md  of  the  Guards  was  sent 
into  action  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  lost  five  men  by  the  first 
volley  fired.  Whatever  the  reason, 
Sigel  was  removed  from  his  functions 
next  day,  and  Eichfdd,  disgusted 
with  such  an  opening  to  the  cam- 
paign, changed  his  place  of  minister 
of  war  for  a  colonelcy  in  the  Guards  ; 
and,  pocketing  a  month's  pay,  took 
hunself  quietly  off,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since. 

As  it  was  now  evident  there  could 
be  no  hopes  of  the  Hessians  joining 
the  movement,  the  tactics  were 
changed,  and  the  most  violent  abuse 
was  lavished  on  them  by  the  organs 
of  the  provisional  government.  The 
vilest  calumnies  were  resorted  to,  to 
exasperate  the  Baden  troops  against 
them,  such  as  that  they  tortured  and 
massacred  their  prisoners,  &c. 

Sigel  had  succeeded  Eichfeld  as  mi- 
nister of  war;  and  as  it  was  tolerably 
clear  that  they  possessed  no  general 
fit  to  lead  their  army  to  the  field, 
Meiroslawski  was  invited  to  take  the 
command.  A  large  sum  of  money 
was  sent  to  him  in  Paris,  and,  while 
waiting  his  arrival,  it  was  determined 
to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive.    With 


this  object  the  whole  line  of  the 
Neckar,  from  Mannheim  to  Eberbach 
and  Moabach,  was  strongly  fortified ; 
and  the  regular  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Bastadt,  and  concentrated  on 
the  Hessian  frontier. 

At  length  the  Polish  adventurer, 
whose  arrival  had  been  so  impatientiy 
expected,  made  his  appearance  at 
Heidelberg.  Meiroslawski,  a  native 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  began 
Ids  career  as  a  cadet  in  the  Prussian 
service.  In  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1832  he  played  an  active  part,  and 
was  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot 
concoctea  at  Cracow  in  1846,  which 
brought  such  dreadfnl  calamities  on 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Gal-> 
licia.  For  the  second  time  he  took 
refuge  in  France,  and  only  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  join  the  out- 
break at  Posen  in  1848.  There  he  con- 
trived to  get  himself  into  a  Prussian 
prison,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
after  a  time  rtieased.  He  next  led 
the  ranks  of  the  Sicilian  insurgents ; 
and  on  the  snbm]aBk>n  of  the  island 
to  the  Neapolitan  troops,  had  scarcely 
time  to  gain  his  old  asylum,  France, 
before  he  was  called  on  to  aid  the 
revolutionists  of  Baden.  He  is  a 
man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of 
middle  hei^t,  i^ghtiy  built,  and,  so 
long  as  he  IS  on  foot,  of  military  car- 
riage and  appearance;  but  seen  on 
horseback,  riding  like  a  postilion 
rather  tlum  a  soldier,  the  effect  is  not 
so  good.  His  eyes  are  large  and  ex- 
pressive, his  nose  aquiline,  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  covered  with  a 
large  sandy  beard,  which  descends  to 
the  middle  of  his  breast.  Sixty  of 
the  Duke^s  horses,  left  in  the  stables 
at  Carlsmhe,  were  sent  to  mount  him 
and  his  aides-de-camp.  Poles,  Swiss, 
desperadoes  of  every  description,  re- 
ceived oommijwions,  and  were  attached 
to  the  staff^  tiie  members  of  which, 
when  assembled,  were  not  unlike  a 
group  of  masqoenidenu  Accidents, 
such  as  stumbling  over  their  own 
sabres  or  their  eomrades*  spurs,  were 
of  common  occurrence.  Sometimes  a 
horse  and  his  rider  would  be  seen  roll- 
ing over  together ;  for,  exceptiiM^  one 
gentlenum,  whose  rank  I  could  not 
learn,  but  who  had  figured  as  rider  at 
an  equestrian  circus  that  had  attended 
the  fair,  none  of  the  party  looked  as  if 
they  had  ever  moantod  a  horse  before. 
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The  first  step  taken  by  the  govern- 
inent,  after  Meiroslawski*s  arrival, 
was  to  make  a  formal  treaty  of  al> 
llanco  with  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  pursuance 
of  one  of  whose  provisions  a  plentiful 
supply  of  artillery  was  sent  from  the 
fortress  of  Bastadt,  to  furnish  the 
army  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
That  the  two  governments  were  in 
constant  commanlcation  with  Ledm 
Rollin  and  his  friends,  is  now  an 
authenticated  fact,  as  well  as  that 
their  chief  hopes  of  success  were  built 
on  the  assistance  they  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  Paris.  So  confidently  did 
they  anticipate  the  overthrow,  by  the 
Montague  party,  of  the  present  order 
of  things  in  France,  that  on  the  very 
morning  the  attempt  took  place  in 
Paris,  placards  were  posted  up  in 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim,  and  Heidelberg, 
announcing  that  the  citadel  of  Stras- 
burg  was  in  the  handa  of  the  de- 
mocrats, who  were  hastening  with 
a  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  friends  in  Baden. 

Until  the  arrival  of  Meiroslawski, 
Brentano  had  refused  to  put  in  exe- 
cution the  rigorous  measures  urged  on  ' 
him  by  Struve  and  his  party ;  but 
things  were  now  conducted  differently. 
Numbers  of  persons  were  cast  into 
prison  without  any  formal  accusation. 
One  clergyman  in  particular,  thrown 
into  a  miserable  dungeon,  and  kept 
for  weeks  in  solitary  confinement, 
entirely  lost  his  senses^  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  his  liberators,  the  Prussians, 
had  to  be  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
where  he  still  remains.  The  whole 
country  was  declared  to  be  under 
martial  law,  and  notice  was  given 
that  anybody  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  government  would  be 
severely  punished.  No  person  whom 
the  malice  or  ignorance  of  the  mob 
might  choose  to  consider  a  spy  was 
safe :  many- of  the  principal  shops  in 
the  towns  were  closed,  tlie  proprietors 
having  sent  off  or  concealed  their 
goods,  and  fled  the  country.  Persons 
known  to  be  inimical  to  the  govern- 
ment were  punished  for  their  opinions 
by  contributions  being  levied  on  their 
property,  or  soldiers  billeted  in  their 
houses.  Count  Obendorf,  who  has  a 
chateau  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidelberg, 
had  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  men  quartered  on  him  at  one 


time.  Complaint  was  unavailing; 
tyranny  and  terrorism  reigned 
throughout  the  land. 

In  order  to  give  the  semblance  of 
legality  to  their  proeeedings,  the  elec- 
tions for  a  new  chamber  commenced. 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  none 
but  the  friends  of  those  in  power  pre- 
sented themselves  as  candidates :  the 
deputies  were  therefore,  without  ex- 
ception, the  intimates  or  supporters 
of  Brentano  &  Co.  The  first  act  of 
the  new  assembly  was  to  dissolve  the 
Landes-aiuckuss^  or  provisional  go- 
vernment, as  being  too  numerous  a 
body  to  act  with  the  required  vigour; 
and  a  dictatorial  triumvirate,  composed 
of  Brentano,  Peter,  and  Goegg,  was 
appointed  in  its  stead. 

By  this  time  serious  dissensions  had 
broken  out  among  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  democratic  party.  Bren- 
tano had  quarrelled  with  Struve,  who 
was  resolved  on  nothing  less  than  the 
proclamation  of  the  red  republic. 
Finding  his  friends  at  Carlsruhe  op- 
posed to  this  attempt,  he  called  a 
public  meeting  at  Mumheim.  Here 
again  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
the  soldiers  especially  being  opposed 
to  his  doctrines.  As  the  Wiirtemberg 
deputies  had  always  figured  among 
the  most  violent  of  the  left,  or  republi- 
can party,  at  Frankfort,  and  late  events 
had  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
people  of  that  country  were  disposed 
to  support  the  movement  in  Baden, 
Fickler  was  sent  to  Stnttgardt,  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  corrupt 
the  soldiers;  and  in  full  expectation  of 
the  success  of  his  mission,  billets  were 
made  out  for  three  thousand  men,  who, 
it  was  stated,  were  to  arrive  in  the 
evening  at  Heidelberg.  Disappoint- 
ment ensued.  The  WUrtembergers, 
satisfied  with  having  forced  from  their 
king  a  promise  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tion in  support  of  which  the  Badeners 
professed  to  be  fighting,  were  not  in- 
dined  to  bring  nirther  trouble  and 
confusion  into  then*  country,  and 
Fickler  was  thrown  into  prison.  This 
untoward  event,  had  the  Baden  revo- 
lution lasted  much  longer,  was  to  have 
produced  a  terrible  war  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Wiirtemberg 
minister,  however,  laughed  at  the 
insurgent  government's  absurd  and 
impotent  threats,  and  Fickler  still 
remains  in  confinement. 
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The  first  week  after  Meiroslawski's 
arrival  was  tiLken  np  with  preparations 
for  opening'the  campaign  on  a  grand 
scale.  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men 
were  collected  on  the  Hessian  frontiers, 
from  which  side  it  was  expected  that 
the  enemy  would  make  their  attack. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Hessians  hav- 
ing been  reinforced  by  troops  from 
Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  Hesse- Cassel, 
and  Prussia,  prepared  to  take  the  field 
in  earnest.  AVhilst  the  first  division 
of  the  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  General 
Hirschfeld,  entered  the  Palatinate  be- 
tween Kreutznach  and  Saarbrucken, 
and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Germeis- 
heim  and  Landau  ;  Meiroslawski  was 
held  in  check  by  continual  feints,  made 
along  the  whole  lino  of  the  Neckar. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  a  battalion  of 
Mecklenburgers,  with  a  squadron  of 
Hessian  light  cavalry,  and  a  couple  of 
guns,  advanced  from  Weinheim  as  far 
as  Ladenburg.  The  village  was  taken 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but,  igno- 
rant of  the  immense  force  of  the  insur- 
gents, or  perhaps  from  undervaluing 
their  courage,  the  troops  allowed 
themselves  to  be  almost  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  With  great  difficulty 
they  succeeded  in  regaining  their  old 
position ;  while  the  major  who  com- 
manded the  party,  and  ten  privates, 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  consider- 
able, bat  was  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated to  the  Imperial  troops,  by  two 
companies  of  the  Baden  Gusuxls  passing 
over  to  them.  This  slight  success  was 
boasted  of  by  Meiroslawski  as  a  splen- 
did victory,  in  the  following  bulletin: — 

*'  Headquarters,  Heidelberg, 
''UikJune  1849. 

*^  Our  operations  against  the  advancing 
enemy  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
Yesterday,  onr  brave  army  was  simulta- 
neously attacked  on  all  sides. 

^  In  Rhenish  Bavaria  the  Prussians  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  Laden- 
burg, Ck>lonel  Sigel  engaged  the  enemy, 
who  had  advanced  in  front ;  while  a  column, 
under  the  command  of  the  valiant  Oborski, 
attacked  them  in  rear.  The  enemy  was 
defeated  on  all  points,  and  driven  back'in 
the  greatest  confusion. 

^It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  want 
of  cavalry  prevented  our  following  and 
completely  annihilating  them. 

'*  Many  prisoners  were  made,  and  their 
loss  in  arms^  anynunition,  and  baggage, 


all  of  which  fell  into  onr  hands,  was  con- 
siderable. 

**  Inhabitants  of  Heidelberg,  fear  no- 
thing for  the  future.  Continue  to  pro- 
vide the  intrepid  army  under  my  com- 
mand with  necessaries  for  continuing  the 
campaign  so  gloriously  commenced,  and  1 
will  answer  for  the  result.  Strict  obe- 
dience to  my  orders  is  all  I  require  Arom 
you,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  overrun- 
ning the  country. 

*^  In  commemoration  of  the  victory  of 
yesterday,  so  gloriously  [obtained,  the 
town  of  Heidelberg  will  be  illuminated. 
The  lights  will  be  left  burning  till  day- 
break, and  the  beer^houses  will  remain 
open  the  whole  night 

^  (Signed)    Louis  Meiroslawski, 
**  General-hx-Chief  of  the  Army.*' 

This  bombastic  effusion  was  follow- 
ed by  several  others  equally  false  and 
ridiculous.  The  Prussians  had  advan- 
ced as  far  as  Ludwigshafen,  opposite 
Mannheim,  without  encountering  any 
serious  resistance.  The  insurgent  army 
in  the  Pfalz,  numbering  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  Polish  General  Sznayda,  had 
abandoned  their  intrenchments  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  and,  with  the 
provisional  government,  fled  to  Kniel- 
ingen,  from  whence  they  crossed  the 
Bhine  into  Baden.  The  only  serious 
impediment  encountered  by  the  Prus- 
sians was  at  Ludwigshafen,  which 
suffered  immense  damage  from  the 
heavy  and  constant  bombardment  kept 
up  from  batteries  erected  at  the  oppo- 
site town  of  Mannheim.  The  railway 
station  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  value  of  property  destroyed  in  the 
store-houses  alone  has  been  calculated 
at  two  millions  of  florins,  (£170,000.) 
On  the  17th,  Landau  and  Germers- 
heim  were  relieved ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  with  his  whole  force  concen- 
trated before  the  latter  fortress,  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  Rhine  under  the 
protection  of  its  guns. 

Having  thus  fully  accomplished  the 
first  part  of  his  arduous  undertaking, 
by  re-establishing  order  in  the  Pfalz, 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  prepared  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  with  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  army,  under  the 
command  of  General  Yon  Groben,  and 
Peucker,  the  former  of  whom  had 
again  advanced  to  Ladenburg,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neckar.  Meiroslaw- 
ski, in  the  mean  time,  remained  totally 
inactive  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  inst. 
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Upwards  of  fifty  tfaonsand  men  had 
b^n  reviewed  by  him  in  Heidelberg 
and  its  vicinity ;  besides  this,  the  twelve 
thousand  Bavarian  insurgents,  under 
the  command  of  Sznayda,  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bruchsal ;  and  with 
such  a  force,  anythins^  like  a  deter- 
mined resistance  would  have  compel- 
led the  Prussians  topurchase  victoiy 
by  a  heavy  loss.  Whatever  may  be 
his  reputation  for  talent,  Meiroslawski 
show^  but  little  skill  as  a  general 
during  his  short  command  in  Baden. 
Listead  of  opposing  the  crossing  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  rrussians,  which,  with  so 
larffe  a  force*  and  fifty-four  pieces  of 
weU-served  artillery,  he  might  easily 
have  done,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  with 
a  division  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  was 
allowed  to  obtain  a  secure  footing  in 
his  rear,  almost  unopposed. 

From  this  moment  the  position  of 
the  insurgents  became  critical  in  the 
extreme.  The  line  of  the  Neckar  was 
occupied  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
second  and  third  divisions  of  the  army, 
comprising  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  Although  hitherto  held  in  check 
by  the  strong  intrenchments  that  had 
been  thrown  up,  they  might  still  ad- 
vance in  front ;  whilst  the  high  road 
to  Rastadt  was  effectually  cut  off  by 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  whose  head- 
quarters were  now  at  Phillipsburg. 

The  Rhine  had  been  crossed  by  the 
Prussians  on  the  20th,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  Meiroslawski,  for 
the  first  time,  showed  a  disposition  to 
move  from  his  comfortable  quarters 
at  the  Prince  Carl  hotel  in  Heidelberg. 
Collecting  all  his  force,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four  thousand  men, 
who  were  left  in  the  intrenchments 
before  Ladenburg  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Neckar,)  he  left  Heidelberg  *'  to 
drive  the  Prussians,*'  as  he  announced, 
*^  into  the  Rhine,*'  and  effect  a  Junc- 
tion with  Sznayda's  corps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe.  The 
plan  was  a  bold  one;  but  Mdroe- 
lanski  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  attempt  its  execution  with 
the  undisciplined  force  he  command- 
ed. He,  however,  appears  to  have 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  result: 
for  the  commissariat,  baggage«  ana 
even  the  military  chest  were  sent  for- 
ward, be  himself  following  in  a 
carriage  and  four. 

Eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  the 
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action  commenced,  and  Mdroslawski 
found  tohis  cost  that  six  thousand  well- 
disciplined  Prussians  were  more  than 
a  match  for  his  whole  army.  At  ten 
o'clock  on  the  same  morning  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  at  Heidelberg 
by  Struve,  stating  '*  that  the  Prussians 
were  beaten  on  all  points,  that  their 
retreat  to  the  Rhine  was  cut  off,  and 
that  ten  thousand  prisoners  would  be 
sent  to  Heidelberg  m  the  evening.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  *'  Army  of 
Freedom"  was  eight  sUghtly  hurt,  and 
two  severely  wounded— no  killed  I 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
this  proclamation,  most  of  the  towns- 
people believed  it ;  and  it  was  not  tQl 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  their 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  deception 

gractised  on  them,  by  the  arrival  of 
etween  thirty  and  forty  cart-loads  of 
wounded  insurgents.  Before.nightfsll, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  suTering 
wretches  filled  the  hospitals.  Crowds 
of  fugitives  flocked  into  the  town,  and 
every  appearance  of  discipline  was  at 
an  end.  It  seems  that,  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  the  Prussian  advanced 
guard,  comp(M9ed  of  one  battalion  only, 
retired  till  they  drew  the  insurgents 
into  the  very  centre  of  their  line, 
which  lay  concealed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wagheiisel.  This  movement 
was  interpreted  into  a  flight  by  Meiros  • 
lawski ;  a  halt  was  call^ ;  and  whilst 
he  was  refreshing  himself  at  a  road- 
side inn,  and  his  troops  were  in  ima- 
gination swallowing  dozens  of  Prus- 
sians with  eveiy  msh  glass  of  betf, 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  royal  forces. 
At  the  very  first  voll^  fired  1^  the 
Prussians,  many  of  the  Baden  heroes 
threw  down  thehr  arms,  and  took  to 
thehr  heels ;  the  artillery  and  baggage 
waggons,  whichw^re  most  unaccount- 
ably in  adtanee,  faced  about,  and 
drove  through  the  ranks  at  full  speed, 
overthrowing  and  crushing  whole 
companies  of  insurgents.  The  panic 
soon  became  general:  dragoons,  in- 
fantry, baffgage-waggons,  and  artil- 
1^1  got  nimgled  together  In  the  most 
inextricable  confusion,  and  those  who 
could,  fled  to  the  woods  fbr  safety. 
The  approach  of  nisht  prevented  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  from  foUowbig  im 
his  victory,  but  he  establishea  hb 
headquarters  at  Langenbmken,  with- 
in nine  miles  of  the  towi* 
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Whilst  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents 
received  a  deathblow  in  this  quarter, 
Greneral  Peucker  had  pushed  with  his 
division  through  the  Odenwald,  and, 
after  some  insignificant  skirmishing 
at  Hirschfaom,  crossed  the  Neckar  in 
the  vicinity  of  Zwingenberg,  with  the 
intention  of  advancing  on  Sinsheim, 
and  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  re- 
bels in  that  direction.  Yon  Groben, 
who,  on  account  of  the  bridges  at  La- 
denburg,  Mannheim,  and  Heidelberg, 
being  nndermined,  was  unwilling  to 
cross  the  Neckar,  sent  a  small  recon- 
noitring party  over  the  hills,  and,  to 
the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  Prussians  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  on  the  heights  above 
the  village  of  Neuenheim,  thus  com- 
manding the  town  of  Heidelberg. 
Fonr  hundred  of  the  foreign  legion 
immediately  sallied  over  the  bridge, 
and,  posting  themselves  in  some  houses 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  kept  up  a 
desperate  firing,  though  the  enemy 
were  too  far  above  their  heads  for 
their  bullets  to  take  effect.  The  Frns- 
sians  for  some  time  looked  on  with 
indifference,  but,  before  retiring,  they 
gave  the  insurgents  a  taste  of  what 
their  newly- invented*  zwid-nadel 
muskets  could  accomplish.  Out  of 
four  shots  fired,  at  a  distance  of  full 
fifteen  hundred  yards,  two  took  effect ; 
the  one  killing  an  insurgent  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  other  wounding  one  of 
the  free  corps  in  the  town. 

To  return  to  Meiroslawski^s  army. 
After  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  Heidelberg  had  taken 
a  few  hours'  rest  and  refreshment,  the 
entire  mass  moved  off  in  the  direction 
of  Sinsheim,  their  only  hope  of  escape 
being  to  pass  that  town  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Peucker's  division. 
Thousands  had  thrown  away  their 
arms  and  fled ;  and  most  of  the  soldiers, 
anxious  to  escape  another  collision 
with  the  Prussians,  threw  off  their 
uniforms  and  concealed  themselves  in 


the  woods.  One-half  of  the  rebels 
were  disbanded,  or  had  been  taken 
prisoners ;  and  Meunoslawski,  with  the 
remnant,  made  all  speed  to  quit  the 
town.  Every  horse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  put  into  requisition  to  aid 
them  in  their  flight,  and  the  whole 
gang  of  civil  authorities,  headed  by 
Struve  and  his  wife  in  a  carriage, 
(well  filled  with  plunder,)  followed  the 
great  body  of  fu^tives.  The  intrench- 
ments  at  Ladenburg,  &c.,  were  aban- 
doned, and  by  7  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d,  the  town  of  Heidelberg 
was  once  more  left  to  the  peaceable 
possession  of  its  terrified  inhabitants. 
The  foreign  legion,  composed  of  Poles, 
Italians,  Swiss,  French — in  short,  the 
refuse  of  all  nations — were  the  last  to 
leave ;  nor  did  they  do  so,  till  they 
had  helped  themselves  to  whatever 
they  could  conveniently  carry  off: 
indeed,  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Prus- 
sians alone  prevented  the  complete 
plunder  of  the  town.  During  the 
night,  the  better  disposed  citizens  re- 
moved the  powder  that  undermined 
the  bridge,  and  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  inform  General  von  Groben  that  he 
could  advance  without  impediment. 
At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  respect- 
able inhabitant  ofHeidelberg,  he  made 
his  entry  into  the  town.  Mannheim 
had  also  been  taken  possession  of 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  first  and  se- 
cond divisions  of  the  royal  army  was 
now  open. 

After  leaving  Heidelberg,  Meiros- 
lawski  succeed^  in  once  more  uniting 
about  fifteen  thousand  of  the  fugitives 
under  his  banner.  General  Peuckcr's 
attempt  to  intercept  him  at  Sinsheim 
had  fuled,  the  insurgent  general  hav- 
ing reached  it  two  hours  before  him. 
Taking  to  the  hills,  he  got  out  in  rear 
of  the  Prince  of  Prussia's  division, 
and  joined  his  force  to  that  of  Sznayda, 
which  was  before  Carlsruhe.  Robbery 


*  The  adyantages  of  this  new  inrention  (of  which  the  Prussians  have  now  50,000 
in  use)  are  the  increased  rapidity  of  loading,  extent  of  range,  and  precision  of  aim. 
A  thoroaghly  drilled  soldier  can  fire  from  eight  to  ten  rounds  in  a  minute,  whilst  with 
a  common  percussion  gun  three  times  is  considered  good  practice.  Neither  ramrod 
nor  cap  is  required ;  the  cartridge,  which  is  placed  in  the  gun  by  opening  the  breech, 
contains  a  fulminating  powder,  which  is  pierced  by  the  simple  action  of  pulling  the 
trigger;  and  the  charge  of  powder  being  ignited  in  front,  instead  of  from  behind,  (as 
in  the  common  mnsket,)  the  entire  force  of  powder  is  exploded  at  onoe.  The  barrels 
are  rifled,  and  ipUz  or  pointed  bullets  are  used. 
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and  plunder  marked  the  entire  line  of 
inarch.  Wine  and  provisions  that 
conid  not  be  carried  off,  were  wanton- 
ly destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  traversed  by  this  undis- 
ciplined horde,  will  long  have  reason 
to  remember  the  passage  of  the  self- 
styled  "  Army  of  Freedom." 

At  Upsdal,  Dnrlach,  and  Bmchsal, 
the  rebels  made  a  more  energetic  re- 
sistance than  they  had  yet  done;  and 
it  was  not  without  a  hard  stmggle,  and 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  that  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  the 
three  divisions  ofhis  army,  (now  united, 
and  numbering  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  men,)  entered  Carlsruhe  on 
the  25th  of  June.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Prussians,  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, the  members  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  every  des- 
cription, having  emptied  the  treasury, 
and  carried  off  all  the  public  money 
on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands, 
made  their  escape  to  join  the  remains 
of  the  Rump  parliament,  who,  since 
they  had  been  kicked  out  of  Wiirtem- 
burg,  had  established  themselves  at 
Freiburg. 

After  a  rest  of  two  days  in  the 
capital  of  Baden,  the  Prussian  army 
was  again  put  in  motion  to  attack  the 
insurgents,  now  strongly  intrenched 
along  the  valley  of  the  Murg,  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  duchy.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  and  well-served  ar- 
tillery of  the  insurgents,  it  was  not 
without  severe  lighting,  and  great 
sacrifice  of  life,  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  positions.  Another  disor- 
derly flight  succeeded ;  and  by  the 
30th  of  the  month,  the  Prussians 
were  in  quiet  possession  of  Baden- 
Baden,  Oos,  Offenburg,  and  Kehl, 
besides  having  completely  surrounded 
Rastadt,  and  cut  off  every  hope  of 
retreat  from  that  fortress.  The  re- 
mainder of  Meiroslawski's  force  was 
entirely  dispersed,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  captured,  or  escaping  in 
small  parties  into  France  or  Swit- 
zerland. A  few  hundreds  only  re- 
mained in  Freiburg,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sigd.  Meiroslaweld  took 
refuge  in  Basle,  having  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  Baden  forces  exactly 
three  weeks ;  and  Brentano,  after 
having  remained  just  long  enough  to 
be  abused  and  threatened  by  his  own 
party,  made  his  escape  with  most  of 


the  other  revolutionary  leaders  into 
Switzerland,  from  which  he  issued  the 
following  justification  of  his  conduct. 
As  the  document  contains  a  tolerably 
faithful  sketch  of  the  revolution,  with 
the  opinion  of  one  who  may  certainly 
be  considered  as  an  unprejudiced 
judge,  we  give  it  in  full : — 

^     **  To  THE  People  of  Baden. 

**  Fellow-citizens  !  Before  leaving  the 
town  of  Freibarg  and  the  dachy  of  Baden, 
on  the  night  of  the  28th  June,  I  informed 
the  president  of  the  constitutional  assem- 
bly that  it  was  my  intention  to  justify  my 
conduct  towards  the  people  of  Baden,  but 
not  towards  an  assembly  that  had  treated 
me  with  outrage.  If  I  did  not  do  this  at 
the  time  I  left  the  country  for  which  I 
have  acted  all  through  with  a  clear  con- 
science, and  from  which  I  was  driven  by 
a  tyrannical  and  selfish  party,  it  was 
because  I  wished  to  see  what  this  party 
would  say  against  the  absent.  To-day  I 
have  seen  their  accnsation,  and  no  longer 
delay  my  defence,  in  order  that  you  may 
judge  whether  I  have  merited  the  title  of 
traitor  ;  or  whether  the  people's  cause — 
the  cause  of  freedom,  for  which  your  sons, 
your  brothers,  have  oled — can  prosper  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  only  seek  to  hide 
personal  cowardice  by  barbarity,  mental 
incapacity  by  lies,  and  low  selfishness  by 
hypocrisy. 

''  Fellow-citizens  !  Since  the  month  of 
February  I  have  strained  every  ner?e  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Since  the  month 
of  February,  I  have  sacrificed  my  own 
affairs  to  the  defence  of  persecuted  repub- 
licans. I  have  willingly  stood  up  for  all 
who  claimed  my  assistance ;  and  let  any  say 
if  I  have  been  reimbursed  one  kreutzer  of 
the  hundreds  I  have  expended.  Fellow- 
citizens  !  I  am  loath  to  call  to  mind  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made  ;  but  a  handful  of 
men  are  shameless  enough  to  call  me 
traitor ;  a  handfril  of  men,  partly  those 
in  whose  defence  I  disinterestedly  strained 
every  nerve,  would  have  me  brought 
to  '  well-deserved  pimishment  : '  these 
men,  whose  sole  merit  consists  in  tending 
to  bring  discredit  on  freedom's  cause, 
through  their  incapacity,  barbarity,  and 
terrorism  ;  and  whose  unheard-of  extra- 
vagance has  brought  ns  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

'^  I  did  not  return  home  after  Fielder's 
trial.  The  exertion  I  had  used  in  his  de- 
fence had  ii^ured  my  health,  and  I  went 
for  medical  advice  to  Baden-Baden.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  I  was  fetched  from  my 
bed ;  but,  in  spite  of  bodily  weakness,  I  was 
unwilling  to  remain  behind.  I  wished  to 
see  the  cause  of  freedom  free  from  all  dirty 
machinations,  I  wished  to  prevent   the 
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holy  cause  from  falling  into  disrepute 
through  disgraceful  tra£Bc  ;  I  wished  to 
keep  order,  and  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty. For  some  time  I  was  enabled  to 
effect  this  :  I  endeayoured  to  prevent 
iojustioe  of  all  kinds,  and  in  erery  place, 
and  wheneyer  I  was  called  on  ;  I  strove 
to  protect  the  innocent  against  force, 
and  to  prove  that  even  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  government  could  be  accom- 
plished without  allowing  anarchy  to  reign 
in  its  stead. 

"  Fellow-citizens  !  However  my  con- 
duct as  a  revolutionist  may  be  judged,  I 
have  a  clear  conscience.  Not  a  deed  of 
injustice  can  be  laid  to  my  door :  not  a 
kreutzer  of  your  money  have  I  allowed  to 
be  squandered,  not  a  heller  has  gone  into 
my  pocket !  But  this  I  must  say,  you 
will  be  astonished,  if  ever  you  see  the  ac- 
counts, to  find  how  your  money  has  been 
wasted,  and  how  few  there  were  who 
sacrificed  anything  to  the  holy  cause  of 
the  people,  and  how  many  took  care  to 
be  well  paid  out  of  the  national  coffers 
for  every  service  rendered. 

''  No  sooner  had  the  revolution  broken 
out  than  hundreds  of  adventurers  swarmed 
into  the  land,  with  boasts  of  having  suf- 
fered in  freedom's  cause  :  they  claimed 
their  reward  in  hard  cash  from  your 
coffers.  There  was  no  crossing  the  streets 
of  Carlsruhe  for  the  crowds  of  uniformed, 
sabre-carrying  clerks  ;  and  whilst  this 
herd  of  idlers  revelled  on  your  money, 
your  half-famished  sons  were  exposing 
their  breasts  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy 
in  freedom's  cause.  But  whoever  set 
liimself  to  oppose  this  order  of  things 
was  proclaimed  to  be  a  mean  and  narrow- 
minded  citizen ;  whoever  showed  a  dis- 
inclination to  persecute  his  political  ad- 
versary h  la  Windischgr'dtSf  was  a  reae- 
tionnaire  or  a  traitor. 

^  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Struve, 
the  man  whose  part  I  took  before  the  tri- 
bunal at  Freiburg — not  as  a  legal  adviser, 
but  as  a  friend  ;  the  man  whose  absurd 
plan  for  giving  the  ministers  salaries  of 
six  thousand  florins  ;  of  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome  and  Venice,  and  agents  to 
St  Petersburg  and  Hungary,  I  overruled  ; 
the  man  whose  endeavour  to  give  every 
situation  to  which  a  good  salary  was  at- 
tached to  foreign  adventurers,  vras  effectu- 
ally opposed  by  me.  This  man,  despised  for 
his  personal  cowardice,  whose  dismissal 
from  the  provisional  government  vras  de- 
manded by  the  entire  army->  this  man,  in- 
stead of  supporting  and  strengthening  the 
government  as  he  promised,  tried,  because 
his  ambitious  views  found  no  encourage- 
ment, and  with  the  assistance  of  foreign 
adventurers,  to  overthrow  me  ;  and  when 
I  showed  him  the  force  that  was  drawn  up 


ready  to  oppose  him,  Le  took  refuge  in 
base  lies,  and  had  not  even  sufficient 
courage  to  go  home,  till  I,  whom  he  had 
just  tried  to  overthrow,  protected  him 
with  my  own  body  to  his  house. 

"  The  people  had  chosen  between  us,  for 
at  the  elections  he  had  been  first  thrown 
out,  and  he  only  obtained  three  thousand 
votes  as  a  substitute,  whilst  I  had  been 
elected  by  seven  thousand  voices. 

**  I  had  placed  all  my  hopes  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly.  I  thought  that  men 
elected  by  the  tree  choice  of  the  people 
would  duly  support  my  honest  endea- 
vours. I  vras  mistaken.  An  assembly, 
the  majority  of  whose  members  were 
mere  ranters,  totally  incapable  of  ful- 
filling the  task  imposed  on  them,  and 
who  sought  to  conceal  their  ignorance 
by  proposing  revolutionary  measures — 
which  were  carried  one  day,  to  be  re- 
voked as  impracticable  the  next — was 
the  result  of  the  election.  That  I  should 
prove  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  such  men 
was  clear;  and  as  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  get  rid  of  me,  they  sought  to 
make  me  a  powerless  tool,  by  creating  a 
three-headed  dictatorship,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  making  use  of  my  name, 
whilst  holding  me  in  check  by  the  other 
two  dictators.  Although  such  a  situation 
might  be  undignified,  still,  from  love  of 
the  cause,  I  determined  to  accept  it.  I 
scarcely  ever  saw  my  colleagues  in  Carls- 
ruhe, as  they  found  it  more  agreeable  to 
run  after  the  army.  No  reports  from  the 
seat  of  war  ever  reached  me;  and  yet  the 
assembly  demanded  fVom  me,  as  being  the 
only  one  present,  accounts  of  what  I  had 
received  no  report  of.  All  responsibility 
was  thrown,  on  my  shoulders.  If  the 
minister  of  wur  neglected  to  supply  the 
army  with  arms  or  ammunition,  the  fault 
was  mine ;  if  the  minister  of  finance 
wanted  money,  I  was  to  blame;  and  if  the 
army  was  beaten,  my  want  of  energy  was 
the  cause  of  it! 

**  Thus  was  I  abandoned  at  Carlsruhe 
in  the  last  most  dangerous  days,  and  left 
with  a  set  of  deputies  who,  for  the  most 
part,  had  not  even  sufficient  courage  to 
sleep  in  the  capital.  My  co-dictators 
found  it  more  convenient  to  play  the  easier 
part  of  mock  heroes  with  the  army. 
Thonsands  can  bear  vritness  that  I  shrunk 
fh>m  no  work,  however  trivial ;  but  I  can 
prove  to  most  of  these  pot-valiant  heroes, 
that  they  put  off  the  most  urgent  motions 
as  'not  pressing,'  whilst  they  clung  to 
others  that  were  of  no  importance,  merely 
because  they  carried  them  out  of  all  dan- 
ger at  the  national  expense. 

"  In  Offenburg  we  were  Joined  by  the 
newly-elected  member  Gnstavus  Struve, 
who  immediately  demanded  my  dismissal 
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fh>m  the  gOTemment.  On  being  told  that 
this  was  impossible,  he  next  wished  me 
to  be  taken  from  the  dictatorship,  and  to 
be  given  one  of  the  minister's  places.  Ue 
talked  of  the  want  of  energy  disphiyed  by 
the  goyemmenty  called  it  little  better  than 
treason,  and  tried  to  learn  froin  my  friends 
what  plans  I  intended  to  adopt.  He  de* 
manded  that  the  fiigitives  from*  the  PfiEdz 
should  be  placed  in  office,  though,  God 
knows,  we  owed  them  nothing.  Indignant 
at  such  conduct,  I  took  no  part  in  the 
secret. council  held  at  Freiburg,  although 
I  informed  several  of  the  deputies  of  my 
intention  to  resign,  unless  I  received  fuU 
satisfaction  for  the  machinations  of 
Struve. 

**  The  first  public  meeting  of  the  assem- 
bly took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
June,  when  Struve  brought  forward  the 
following  motion: — 

^  *  That  every  effort  at  negotiation  with 
the  enemy  be  considered  and  punished  as 
high  treason.'  Considering  what  had  before 
taken  place,  I  could  not  do  less  than  oppose 
the  motion,  which  I  did  on  the  grounds 
that,  as  such  negotiations  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  government,  the  motion  was 
tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
In  spite  of  this  declaration  on  my  part, 
the  motion  was  carried  by  twenty-eight 
against  fifteen  votes,  and  the  contest 
between  Struve  and  Brentano  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former.  Although  some 
few  of  the  deputies  declared  their  vote  not 
to  imply  want  of  confidence,  the  assembly 
did  not,  in  that  capacity,  express  such  an 
opinion.  If  they  did,  I  call  on  them  to 
produce  the  notes  of  such  a  resolution 
having  been  carried;  and  if  thoy  fail  to  do 
so,  I  brand  them  with  the  name  of  infa- 
mous liars.  After  this,  I  did  what  all 
honourable  men  would  have  done — I  re- 
signed. Who,  I  ask,  was  to  prevent  my 
doing  so;  and  why  am  I  to  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  traitor!  I  laugh  those 
fools  to  scorn  who  imagine  they  could 
prevent  freedom  of  action  in  a  man  who, 
having  been  shamefully  ill-used,  chose  to 
withdraw  from  public  life. 

^  I  do  not  fear  inquiry,  and  demand 
from  the  national  assembly  that  the  result 
of  their  investigation  be  made  public,  as 
it  can  only  terminate  in  victory  for  me 
and  destruction  to  my  adversaries.  Why 
did  this  same  assembly  keep  secret  the  fact 
that,  on  the  28th  of  June,  they  decided  to 
send  me  a  deputation  the  next  morning,  in 
order  to  beg  I  would  remain  in  power — 
I  the  traitor,  I  who  was  to  be  brought 
to  'well-merited  punishment!'  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  the  personal  danger  I  was 
exposed  to  if  I  refused,  and  I  therefore 
preferred  seeking  quiet  and  repose  in 
Switzerland,  to  enjoying  the  rags  of  free- 


dom emitted  under  Struve's  dictatorship 
in  Baden. 

**  I  am  to  be  called  to  account!  My 
acts  are  open  to  the  world.  No  money 
ever  came  under  my  superintendence — 
this  was  taken  care  of  by  men  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  department  for 
years.  My  salary  as  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  three  fiorins  per  day,  and  I 
have  paid  all  travelling  expenses  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  But  if  those  are  to  be 
called  to  account  who  had  charge  of  the 
public  money,  and  became  my  enemies 
because  I  would  not  have  it  squandered, 
then, people  of  Baden!  you  will  open  your 
eyes  with  astonishment;  then, brave  com- 
batants, you  will  learn  that,  whilst  you 
fasted,  others  feasted ! 

'*  The  people  of  Baden  will  not  be  thank- 
ful for  a  '  Struve  government,'  but  they 
will  have  to  support  it;  and  over  the 
grave  of  freedom,  over  the  graves  of  their 
children,  will  they  learn  to  know  those  who 
were  their  friends  and  those  who  only 
sought  for  self-aggrandisement  and 
tyranny! 

**  And  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
people  are  in  want  of  me  again,  my  ear 
wUl  not  be  deaf  to  the  call!  But  I  wiU 
never  serve  a  government  of  tyrants,  who 
can  only  keep  in  power  by  adopting  mea- 
sures that  we  have  learned  to  despise,  as 
worthy  of  a  WindischgrUtz  or  a  Wrangel ! 

"  Fellow-citizens!  I  have  not  entered 
into  details.  I  have  only  drawn  a  gene- 
ral sketch,  which  it  will  require  time  to 
fill  up.  Accused  of  treason  by  the  princes, 
accused  of  treason  by  the  deputies  of 
Freiburg,  I  leave  you  to  decide  whether 
I  have  merited  the  title. 

'<  FeuerthaUn  bei  Schafhciusenf 
1  Juip,  1848. 

"  Louis  Brentano." 

At  this  time  of  writiog,  Rastadt  still 
remains  in  possession  of  two  or  three 
thousand  insurgents;  but,  almosiwith- 
ont  provisions,  and  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  assistance,  the  fortress  may 
be  daily  expected  to  surrender.  Such 
is  the  termination  of  an  insurrection 
of  seven  weeks'  duration,  which  is  cal- 
culated.to  have  cost  the  country  thirty 
millions  of  florins  and  four  thousand 
lives.  There  is  no  denying  that,  at 
one  time,  it  assumed  a  most  formidable 
aspect ;  and  had  the  people  of  Wtir- 
temburg  given  it  the  support  its 
leaders  confidently  expected  from 
them,  it  might,  aided  by  the  discon- 
tent that  undoubtedly  prevails  in 
many  other  parts  of  Germany,  long 
have  baffled  the  efforts  of  Prussia  to 
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put  it  down.  Yet  there  are  few  per- 
sons, even  among  those  who  witnessed 
the  outbreak  from  its  commencement, 
who  can  tell  what  was  the  object  of 
its  promoters,  unless  plunder  and  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  be  assigned  as 
their  incentives.  Their  professed  mo- 
tive was  to  support  the  union  of  Ger- 
many in  one  empire ;  but,  as  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Baden  had  already  taken  the 
oath  to  obey  and  defend  the  constitu- 
tion framed  at  Frankfort,  thei-e  was 
not  the  slightest  pretext  for  upsetting 
his  government.  It  is  certain  that 
the  republicans  played  a  most  active 
part  in  the  affair — their  intention  no 
doubt  being,  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  victorious  under  the  banner 
of  the  empire,  to  hoist  a  democratic  flag 
of  their  own.  Many  who  were  not 
inclined  to  go  so  far,  joined  them  upon 
doubts  of  the  fair  intentions  of  the 
Grermanic  princes  towards  their  sub- 
jects. Some  were  perhaps  glad  of 
any  sort  of  change,  other  turbulent 


spirits  were  anxious  for  a  row,  but, 
from  first  to  last,  none  seem  to  have 
had  any  clearly  defined  object,  or 
anything  to  offer  in  extenuation  of 
such  waste  of  blood  and  treasure. 
The  next  striking  circumstance  is  the 
evident  incapacity  of  the  chiefs,  civil 
and  military.  Throughout  the  affair, 
we  do  not  see  one  proof  of  superior 
talent,  or  asingle  act  of  daring  courage. 
The  only  useful  reflection  it  affords  is 
one  that  is  perhaps  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rulers  of  Germany.  Last 
year,  Struve's  attempt  to  revolutionise 
the  country  was  principally  supported 
by  ignorant  peasants,  mad  students, 
and  a  few  ultra-liberals  and  republi- 
cans, and  it  was  in  great  measure  put 
down  by  the  8oldiei*s  of  Baden.  This 
year,  a  great  proportion  of  the  citizens 
in  the  principal  towns  were  openly  in 
favour  of  the  movement,  and  nearly  the 
whole  Baden  army  joined  the  revolt. 

HSIDBLBBBO,  IfiM  J«^  1849. 
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LAICABTINE'8  REVOLUnOK  OF  1648. 


So  completely  was  the  ordinary 
finunework  of  European  society  bro- 
ken up  in  France  by  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  that  the  leaders  of  evciy 
great  political  moyement,  since  that 
time,  hare  sprang  from  an  entirely 
different  class  of  society  from  what 
they  were  before  that  event.  The  old 
territorial  noblesse  no  longer  appear 
as  the  leaders  in  action,  or  the  rulers 
of  thought.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  an  Admiral  de  Coligny,  or  a 
Henry  of  B^am,  stood  forth  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  Reformed  movement ; 
a  Due  d*Orleans  no  longer  heads  the 
defection  of  the  nobles  from  the 
throne,  or  a  Mirabeau  rouse  a  resist- 
ance  to  the  mandates  of  the  sove- 
reign. Not  only  the  powers  of  the 
sword,  not  only  the  political  lead  of 
the  people,  but  the  direction  of  their 
thoughts,  has  passed  from  the  old  no- 
bility. The  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty has  destroyed  their  consequence, 
the  dispersion  of  their  families  ruined 
their  influence.  Neither  collectively 
nor  individually  can  they  now  lead 
the  people.  The  revolution  of  1830, 
begun  by  Thiers  and  the  writers  in 
the  National  newspaper,  was  carried 
out  by  Lafitte  the  great  banker. 
That  of  1848,  springing  from  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Reforme  and  the  Demo^ 
cratie  Pacifique^  soon  fell  under  the 
lead  of  M.  Marrast  the  journalist,  and 
M.  Lamartine  the  romancer  and  poet. 
And  now  the  latter  of  these  authors 
has  come  forth,  not  only  as  the  leader 
but  as  the  historian  of  the  movement, 
like  CiBsar,  he  appears  as  the  an- 
nalist of  his  own  exploits :  like  him, 
he  no  doubt  flatters  himself  he  can 
say,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

The  reason  is,  that  mankind  cannot 
exist  even  for  a  day  but  under  the 
lead  of  a  few.  Self*govemment  is 
the  dream  of  the  enthusiast,  the  vision 
of  the  inexperienced :  oligarchy  is  the 
history  of  man.  In  vain  are  institu- 
tions popularised,  nobles  destroyed, 
masses  elevated,  education  diffused, 
self-government  established :  all  that 
will  not  alter  the  diaracter  of  man ; 
it  will  not  qualify  the  multitude  for 
self-direction ;  it  will  not  obviate  that 
first  of  necessities  to  mankind— 1A0 


necessity  of  being  governed.  What  is 
the  first  act  of  every  assembly  of  men 
associated  together  for  any  purpose, 
social,  political,  or  charitable?  To 
nominate  a  committee  by  whom  their 
common  affairs  are  to  be  regulated. 
What  is  the  first  act  of  that  commit- 
tee? To  nominate  a  sub-committee 
of  two  or  three,  in  whom  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  is  practically  to  be 
vested.  Begin,  if  yon  please,  with 
universal  suffrage:  call  six  millions 
of  electors  to  the  poll,  as  in  France 
at  this  time,  or  four  millions,  as  in 
America — the  sway  of  two  or  three, 
ultimately  of  one,  is  not  the  less  ine- 
vitable. Not  only  does  the  huge  mass 
ultimately  fall  under  the  direction  of 
one  or  two  leading  characters,  but 
from  the  very  first  it  is  swayed  by 
their  impulsion.  The  millions  repeat 
the  thoughts  of  two  or  three  journals, 
they  elaborate  the  ideas  of  two  or 
three  men.  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
whole  free- trade  principles  which  have 
totally  altered  the  policy,  and  probably 
shortened  the  existence,  of  the  British 
empire  ?  The  ideas  of  Adam  Smith, 
nurtured  in  the  solitude  of  Kirkaldy. 
Would  you  learn  what  are  the  opi- 
nions generally  prevalent  in  the 
urban  circles  in  England,  in  whom 
political  power  is  practically  vested, 
on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  ?  Read 
the  leading  articles  of  the  Times  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  The  more  men 
are  educated,  the  more  that  in8truc>- 
tion  is  diffused,  the  more  widely  that 
journals  are  read,  the  more  vehement 
the  political  excitement  that  prevails, 
the  more  is  the  sway  of  this  oligarchy 
established,  for  the  greater  is  the  apti- 
tude of  the  general  mind  to  receive  the 
impulse  communicated  to  it  by  the 
leaden  of  thought.  The  nation,  in 
snch  droumstaoces,  becomes  a  vast 
electric-machine,  which  vibrates  with 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  central 
battery. 

/  Lamartine,  as  an  anthor,  can  never 
be  mentioned  without  the  highest 
respect.  The  impress  of  genius  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  his  works :  nature  has 
marked  him  for  one  of  the  leaders  of 
thought.  A  mind  naturally  ardent 
and  eathniiaetio.  has  been  nurtured 
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by  ti*avel,  enriched  by  reflection, 
cbastened  by  suffering.  His  descrip- 
tive powers  are  of  the  very  highest 
order.  We  have  already  done  jus- 
tice, and  not  more  than  justice,  to  the 
extreme  beauty  of  his  descriptions  of 
Oriental  scenery.*  They  are  the 
finest  in  the  French,  second  to  none 
in  the  English  language.  His  mind 
is  essentially  poetical.  Many  of  his 
efiusions  in  verse  are  touching  and 
beautiful,  though  they  do  not  possess 
the  exquisite  grace  and  delicate  ex- 
pression of  Beranger.  But  his  prose 
is  poetry  itself :  so  deeply  is  his  mind 
imbued  with  poetical  images — so  sen- 
sitive is  his  taste  to  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful — ^so  enthusiastic  is  his 
admiration  of  the  elevated,  whether 
in  nature  or  art,  that  he  cannot  treat 
even  an  ordinary  subject  without 
tinging  it  with  the  colours  of  romance. 
From  this  peculiar  texture  of  La- 
martine*s  mind  arises  both  the  excel- 
lences and  defects  of  his  historical 
compositions.  He  has  all  the  roman- 
tic and  poetical,  but  few  of  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  an  historian. 
Eminently  dramatic  in  his  description 
of  event,  powerful  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  elevated  in  feeling, 
generous  in  sentiment,  lofty  in  specu- 
lation— he  is  yet  destitute  of  the 
sober  judgment  and  rational  views 
which  are  the  only  solid  foundation 
for  either  general  utility  or  durable 
fame  in  historical  composition.  He 
has  the  conceptions  of  genius  and  the 
fire  of  poetry  in  his  narrative,  but 
little  good  sense,  and  still  less  of 
practical  acquaintance  with  mankind. 
That  is  his  great  defect,  and  it  is  a 
defect  so  serious  that  it  will  probably, 
in  the  end,  deprive  his  historical  works 
of  the  place  in  general  estimation  to 
which,  from  the  beauty  of  their  com- 
position and  the  rich  veins  of  ro- 
mance with  which  they  abound,  they 
are  justly  entitled.  These  imagina- 
tive qualities  are  invaluable  additions 
to  the  sterling  qualities  of  truth, 
judgment,  and  trust- worthiness ;  but 
they  can  never  supply  their  place. 
They  are  the  colouring  of  history ; 
they  give  infinite  grace  to  its  compo- 
sition ;  they  deck  it  out  with  all  the  - 
charms  of  light  and  shade :  but  they 
can  never  make  up  for  the  want  of 


accurate  drawing  from  nature,  and  a 
faithful  delineation  of  objects  as  they 
really  exist  in  the  world  around  us. 
Nay,  an  undue  preponderance  of  the 
imaginative  qualities  in  an  historian, 
if  not  accompanied  by  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  truth,  tends  rather  to  lessen 
the  weight  due  to  his  narrative,  by 
inspiring  a  constant  dread  that  he  is 
either  passing  off  imaginary  scenes 
for  real  events,  or  colouring  reality  so 
highly  that  it  is  little  better  than  fic- 
tion. This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  a  writer  such  as  LamartinCy 
whose  thoughts  are  so  vivid  and  style 
so  poetical,  that,  even  when  he  is 
describing  events  in  themselves  per- 
fectly true,  his  narrative  is  so  embel- 
lished that  it  assumes  the  character 
of  romance,  and  is  distrusted  from  a 
suspicion  that  it  is  a  mere  creation  of 
the  imagination. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  capital 
deficiency  in  Lamartine^s  historical 
works,  for  which  no  qualities  of  style 
or  power  of  composition,  how  brilliant 
soever,  can  compensate ;  and  which^ 
if  not  supplied  in  some  future  editions, 
will  go  far  to  deprive  them  of  all 
credit  or  authority  with  future  times. 
This  is  the  entire  want  of  all  authori- 
ties or  references,  either  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  or  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
In  the  eight  volumes  of  the  History  of 
the  Girondists,  and  the  four  on  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  now  before  us, 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  having  met 
with  a  single  reference  or  foot-note 
containing  a  quotation  from  any  state 
paper,  speech,  or  official  document. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
magnitude  of  this  defect;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  so  able  and  well- 
informed  a  writer  as  Lamartine  should 
have  fallen  into  it.  Does  he  suppose 
that  the  world  are  to  take  everything 
he  says  off  his  hand,  without  reference 
or  examination ;  or  Imagine  that  the 
brilliant  and  attractive  graces  of  his 
style  do  not  increase  the  necessity  for 
such  authorities,  from  the  constant 
suspicion  they  beget  that  they  have 
been  drawn  from  the  store  of  his 
imagination,  not  the  archives  of  his- 
tory? No  brilliancy  of  description^ 
no  richness  of  colouring,  no  amount 
of  dramatic  power,  can  make  up  for 
a  want  of  the  one  thing  needful — 


*  See  Blaekwood*8  Magazine,  vol.  Iri.^  p.  657. 
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irnst  in  the  truth  of  the  narratiye. 
Observe  children:  every  one  knows 
how  passionately  fond  they  are  of 
having  stories  told  them?  and  how 
mnch  they  prefer  them  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  pastimes  suited  to  theur 
years.  How  often,  however,  do  you 
hear  them  say,  But  is  it  all  true?  It 
is  by  making  them  believe  that  fiction 
is  the  narrative  of  real  event  that  the 
principal  interest  is  oommnnicated  to 
the  story.  Where  the  annals  of 
event  are  coloured  as  Lamartine 
knows  how  to  colonr  them,  they  be- 
come more  attractive  than  any  ro- 
mance. The  great  success  of  his 
History  of  the  Girondists^  and  of  Ma- 
canlay*s  HisUny  ofEngland^  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this.  But  still  the 
question  will  recur  to  men  and  wo- 
men, as  well  as  children — *^  But  is  it 
all  true?'*  And  truth  in  his  hands 
wears  so  much  the  air  of  romance, 
that  he  would  do  well,  by  all  possible 
adjuncts,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  it  is  in  every  respect  founded  in 
reality. 

There  is  no  work  which  has  been 
published  in  Franco,  of  late  years, 
which  has  met  with  anything  like  the 
success  which  his  History  of  the 
Girondists  has  had.  We  have  heard 
that  fifty  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
sold  in  the  first  year.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  it  had  a  material  effect  in  pro- 
ducing the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
precipitating  Louis  Philippe  from  the 
throne.  It  was  thus  popular,  from  the 
same  cause  which  attracts  boys  to  nar* 
ratives  of  shipwrecks,  or  crowds  to  re- 
presentations of  woe  on  the  theatre-^ 
deep  interest  in  tragic  events.  He 
represented  the  heroes  of  the  first 
great  convulsion  in  such  attractive 
colours,  that  men,  and  still  more 
women,  were  not  only  fiMcinated  by 
the  narrative  and  deeply  Interested  in 
the  characters,  but  inspired  by  a  desire 
to  plunge  into  similar  scenes  of  excite- 
ment themselves— just  as  boys  become 
sailors  from  reading  terrific  tales  of 
shipwreck,  or  soldiers,  from  stories  of 

Serils  in  the  deadly  breach.  In  his 
ands,  vice  equally  with  virtue,  weak- 
ness with  resolution,  became  attrac- 
tive. He  communicated  the  deepest 
interest  to  Robespierre  himself,  who  la 
the  real  hero  of  his  stoiy,  as  Satan  Is 
of  the  Paradise  Lost.  He  drew  no 
veil  over  the  weakness,  the  irreedu- 


tion,  the  personal  ambition  of  the 
Girondists,  so  fatal  in  their  conse- 
quences to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
France,  and  through  it  to  that  of 
UbertT  over  the  whole  world ;  but  he 
contrived  to  make  them  interesting 
notwithstanding  their  faults — nay,  in 
consequence  of  those  very  faults.  He 
borrowed  from  romance,  where  it  has 
been  long  understood  and  successfully 
practised,  especi^ly  in  France,  the 
dangerous  secret  of  making  characteis 
of  imperfect  goodness  the  real  heroes 
of  his  tale.  He  knew  that  none  of  the 
leading  characters  at  Paris  were  Sir 
Charles  Grandisons ;  and  he  knew  that, 
if  they  had  been  so,  their  adventures 
would  have  excited,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  interest.  But  he 
knew  that  many  of  them  were  political 
Lovelaces ;  and  he  knew  well  that  it  is 
by  such  characters  that  in  public, 
equally  as  private  life,  thie  weiikness 
of  the  world  is  fascinated,  and  their 
feelincs  enchained.  And  it  is  in  the 
deep  interest  which  his  genius  has 
communicated  to  really  worthless 
characters,  and  the  brilUant  colours 
in  which  he  has  clothed  the  most 
shiister  and  selfish  enterprises,  that 
the  real  danger  of  his  work  consists, 
and  the  secret  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences with  which  its  publication 
was  followed  is  to  be  fonnd. 

In  truth,  however,  the  real  cause  of 
those  terrible  consequences  lies  deeper, 
and  a  fault  of  a  more  fhndamental 
kind  than  any  glossing  over  the  frail- 
ties of  historiod  characters  has  at 
once  rendered  his  work  so  p<mular 
and  its  consequences  so  tremendoiis. 
Rely  upon  It,  truth  and  reason,  aH- 
powerfhl  and  even  vletorious  in  the 
end,  are  never  a  match  ibr  sophistry 
and  [Mission  in  the  ontset.  When  yon 
hear  of  a  phUoaophical  historical  work 
ffdng  through  half-a-dosen  editions 
m  six  months,  or  selling  fifty  thousand 
copies  in  a  year,  yon  may  be  sure 
that  there  Is  a  large  hitermlxture  of 
of  error,  misrepresentation,  and  one- 
sidedness  in  its  composition.  The 
cause  is,  that  truth  and  reason  are 
in  general  distastefhl  hi  the  outset  ta 
the  human  mind ;  and  it  Is  by  slow 
degrees,  and  the  fbroe  of  experience 
alone,  that  thehr  asceoden^  Is  esta- 
blished. What  attracts,  in  the  first 
instance.  In  thought,  independent  of 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  grace* 
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of  composition — ^which  of  coarse  are 
indispensable  to  great  success — is  co- 
incidence with  the  tendency  and  aspira" 
tions  of  general  thought.  But  so  prone 
to  error  and  delusion  is  the  hnman 
mind,  from  its  inherent  character  and 
original  texture,  that  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  that  general  thought  at  any 
one  time,  especially  if  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable excitement  or  vehement 
feeling,  is  founded  in  error.  And 
thus  it  often  happens,  that  the  works 
which  have  the  most  unbounded  suc- 
cess at  their  first  publication,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  after,  are  precisely 
those  which  contain  the  largest  por- 
tion of  error,  and  are  likely,  when  re- 
duced into  practice,  to  have  the  most 
fatal  effects  upon  the  best  interests  of 
the  species.  Witness  the  works  of 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  in  France,  to 
whose  influence  the  first  revolution  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed ;  those  of  La- 
martine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Eugene 
Sae,  who  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  still  more 
widespread  convulsions  of  our  times. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  La- 
martine's  political  philosophy,  and 
which  we  regard  as  his  grand  error, 
itnd  the  cause  at  once  of  his  success  in 
the  outset  and  his  failure  in  the  end,  is 
the  principle  of  the  general  innocence 
and  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 
It  is  this  principle,  so  directly  repug- 
nant to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  literally  speaking  the  ^*  banner-cry 
of  hell,'*  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  revolutionary  maxims ;  and  it 
is  80  flattering  to  the  hopes,  and  agree- 
itble  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
that  it  can  scarcely  ever  fail,  when 
brought  forward  with  earnestness  and 
enforced  by  eloquence,  to  captivate 
the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Rons- 
seau  proclaimed  it  in  the  loudest  terms 
in  all  his  works;  it  was  the  great 
flecret  of  bis  success.  According  to 
him,  man  was  bom  innocent,  and  with 
dispositions  only  to  virtue:  all  his 
vices  arose  from  the  absurdity  of 
the  teachers  who  tortured  his  youth, 
all  his  sufferings  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  mlers  who  oppressed  bis  man- 
hood. Lamartine,  taught  by  the 
crimes,  persuaded  by  the  suflerings  of 
the  first  Revolution,  has  modified  this 
principle  without  abandoning  its  main 
doctrines,  and  thus  succeeded  in  ren- 


dering it  more  practically  dangerous, 
because  less  repugnant  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  general  experience  of 
mankind.  His  principle  is,  that  de- 
magogie  is  always  selfish  and  dan- 
gerous ;  dimocratie  always  safe  and 
elevating.  The  ascendency  of  a  few 
ambitious  or  worthless  leaders  preci- 
pitates the  masses,  when  they  first 
rise  against  their  oppressors,  into  acts 
of  violence,  which  throw  a  stain  upon 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  often  retard 
for  a  season  its  advance.  But  that 
advance  is  inevitable :  it  is  only  sus- 
pended for  a  time  by  the  reaction 
against  bloodshed;  and  in  the  pro- 
gressive elevation  of  the  millions  of 
mankind  to  general  intelligence,  and 
the  direction  of  affairs,  he  sees  the 
practical  development  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  only  secure 
foundation  for  general  felicity.  He  is 
no  friend  to  the  extreme  doctrines  of 
the  Socialists  and  Communists,  and 
is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  rights  of 
property — and  the  most  important  of 
all  rights,  those  of  marriage  and  fa- 
mily. But  he  sees  in  the  sway  of  the 
multitude  the  only  real  basis  of  gene- 
ral happiness,  and  the  only  security 
against  the  inroads  of  selfishness ;  and 
he  regards  the  advances  towards  this 
grand  consummation  as  being  certain 
and  irresistible  as  the  advance  of  the 
tide  upon  the  sand,  orthe  progress  firom 
night  to  morning.  In  this  way  he 
hopes  to  reconcile  the  grand  doctrine 
of  human  perfectibility  with  the  uni- 
versal failure  of  all  attempts  at  its 
practical  establishment;  and  continues 
to  dream  of  the  irresistible  and  blessed 
march  of  democracy,  while  recounting 
alike  the  weakness  of  the  Girondists, 
and  the  crimes  of  the  Jacobins — the 
wofnl  result  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
— and  the  still  more  rapid  and  signal 
failure  of  that  which  convulsed  the 
world  sixty  years  afterwards. 

The  simple  answer  to  all  these  ab- 
sordities  and  errors,  productive  of 
such  disastrous  consequences  when 
reduced  into  practice,  is  this—"  The 
heart  is  deceitfiil  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked."  — "  There  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.** 
It  is  from  thb  umversaiBnd.  inevitable 
tendency  to  wickedness,  that  the 
practical  impossibility  of  establishing 
democratic  institutions,  without  utter 
ruin  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
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arises.  You  seek  in  vain  to  escape 
from  the  conseqaences  of  this  universal 
cormptioo,  by  committing  power  to  a 
mnltitude  of  individuals,  or  extin- 
guishing the  government  of  a  few  in 
the  sway  of  numbers.  The  multitude 
are  themselves  as  bad  by  nature  as 
the  few,  and,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
political  duties  with  which  they  are 
intrusted,  incomparably  worse;  for, 
in  their  case,  numbers  annihilate  re- 
sponsibility without  conferring  wis- 
dom, and  the  contagion  of  common 
opinions  inflames  passion  without 
strengthening  reason.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  a  few,  -capacity  is  generally 
looked  for,  because  it  is  felt  to  be 
beneficial  by  the  depositaries  of 
power ;  but  in  that  of  numbers  it  is  as 
commonly  rejected,  because  it  excites 
general  jealousy,  without  the  prospect 
of  individual  benefit.  Democratic 
communities  are  ruined,  no  one  knows 
how,  or  by  whom.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  any  one  who  is  responsible  for 
whatever  is  done.  The  ostensible 
leaders  are  driven  forward  by  an  un- 
seen power,  which  they  are  incapable 
alike  of  regulating  or  withstanding: 
the  real  leaders  —  the  directors  of 
thought — are  onseen  and  irresponsible. 
If  disasterf  ooear,  they  ascribe  them 
to  the  incafMdly  of  the  statesmen  at 
the  head  of  affairs :  they  relieve  them- 
selves of  responsibility,  by  idleging, 
with  truth,  the  irresistible  influence  of 
an  unknown  power.  No  one  is  trained 
to  the  duties  of  statesmanship,  be- 
cause no  one  knows  who  is  to  be  a 
statesman.  Ignorance,  presumption, 
and  ambition,  generally  mount  to  the 
head  of  affairs :  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
or  the  favour  of  a  multitude  incapable 
of  judging  of  the  subject,  determines 
everything.  The  only  effdctnal  se- 
curity against  spoliation  by  the  rulers 
of  men,  the  dread  of  being  spoliated 
themselves,  is  lost  when  these  rulers 
are  men  who  are  not  worth  spoliating. 
Durable  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
community  is  no  longer  felt,  when 
durable  tenure  of  power  is  known  to 
be  impos8a>le.  The  oafraotive  which 
remains  is,  that  of  mamg  tbe  most 
of  a  tenure  of  power  wUok  U  wiiver- 
sally  known  to  be  as  short-llTad  as  it 
is  precarious;  and  prolonging  it  as 


long  as  possible,  by  bending,  in  every 
instance,  to  the  passions  or  fantasies 
of  the  multitude,  nominally  vested 
with  supreme  power,  really  entirely 
guided  by  a  few  insolvent  and  ambi- 
tious demagogues — 

^  Cm  petiU  soaverains  qa*  il  fait  poor  an 

annee, 
Vojant  d'un  temps  li  court  leur  puissance 

bomee, 
Dcs  dIus  hcureuz  desaeins  font  avorter  le 

trait, 
De  peur  de  le  lauer  i  eelui  qui  le  suit ; 
Comme  ils  ont  pea  de  part  aux  biens  dont 

ill  ordonnent, 
Dans  le  champs  da  public  largement  ils 

raoissonnent; 
Assures  que  chacun  leur  pardonne  ai86raent, 
Esp^rant  i  son  tour  un  pareil  traitement; 
Le  pire  des  ^tats,  c^est  VHat  populaire.*** 

Lamartine,  regarding  the  march  of 
democracy  as  universal  and  inevitable, 
is  noways  disconcerted  by  the  uniform 
failure  of  all  attempts  in  old  com- 
munities to  establish  it,  or  the  dread- 
ful catastrophes  to  which  they  have 
invariably  led.  These  are  merely  the 
breaking  of  the  waves  of  the  advandng 
tide;  but  the  rise  of  the  flood  is  not 
the  less  progressive  and  inevitable. 
He  would  do  well  to  consider,  how- 
ever, whether  there  is  not  a  limit  to 
human  suffering ;  whether  successive 
generations  wiU  consent  to  immolate 
themselves  and  their  children  for  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  advancing 
an  abstnu^  principle,  or  vindicating 
privileges  for  the  people  fatal  to  their 
best  interests;  and  whether  resisted 
attempts,  and  failures  at  the  estab* 
lishment  of  republican  institutions, 
will  not,  in  the  end,  lead  to  a  lastmg 
apathy  and  despair  in  the  public  mind. 
Certain  it  is,  that  this  was  the  fate  <^ 
popular  institutions  in  Greece,  in 
Bmne,  and  modem  Italy :  all  of  which 
feU  under  the  yoke  of  servitude,  finom 
a  settled  conviction,  founded  on  expe- 
rience, that  anything  was  preferable  to 
the  tempests  of  anarchy.  Symptoms, 
and  those  too  of  the  most  unequivocal 
kind,  may  be  observed  of  a  similar 
disposition  in  the  great  majority,  at 
least  of  the  rural  population,  both  in 
France  and  England.  The  election 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  by  four 
millions  out  of  six  miilions  of  electors. 


*  CoRiiaiLLB,  Oinnaf  Act  IL,  ioens  1. 
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in  the  former  country — the  quiet  de- 
spair with  which  measures  of  the  most 
ruinous  kind  to  general  industry  are 
submitted  to  in  the  latter,  are  so 
many  proofs  of  this  disposition.  The 
bayonets  of  Changamier,  the  devas- 
tating measures  of  free  trade  and  a 
restricted  currency,  are  submitted  to 
in  both  countries,  because  anything 
is  better  than  shaking  the  foundations 
of  government. 

Li  treating  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  revolution  of  1848,  Lamar- 
tine  imputes  a  great  deal  too  much,  in 
our  estimation,  to  individual  men  or 
shades  of  opinion,  and  too  little  to 
general  causes,  and  the  ruinous  effects 
of  the  first  great  convulsion.  He 
ascribes  it  to  the  personal  unpopularity 
of  M.  Guizot,  the  selfish  and  corrupt 
system  of  government  which  the  king 
had  establShed,  and  the  discontent  at 
the  national  risks  incurred  by  France 
for  the  interests  only  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty,  in  the  Montpensier  alliance. 
This  tendency  arises  partly  from  the 
constitution  of  Lamartine^s  mind, 
which  is  poetical  and  dramatic  rather 
than  philosophical;  and  partly  from 
the  disinclination  felt  by  all  intelligent 
liberal  writers  to  ascribe  the  failure  of 
their  measures  to  their  natural  and 
inevitable  effects,  rather  than  the 
errors  or  crimes  of  individual  men.  In 
this  respect,  doubtless,he  is  more  con  • 
sistent  and  intelligible  than  M.  Thiers, 
who,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Rt' 
vohUion^  ascribes  the  whole  calamities 
which  occurred  to  the  inevitoMe  march 
of  events  in  such  convulsions — forget- 
tmg  that  he  could  not  in  any  other 
way  so  severely  condemn  his  own 
principles,  and  that  it  is  little  for  the 
interest  of  men  to  embrace  a  cause 
which,  in  that  view,  necessarily  and 
inevitably  leads  to  ruin.  Lamartine, 
in  running  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  ascribing  everything  to  the  mis- 
conduct and  errors  of  individual  men, 
is  more  consistent,  because  he  saves 
the  principle.  But  he  is  not  the  less 
in  error.  The  general  discontent  to 
which  he  ascribes  so  much,  the  uni- 
versal selfishness  and  corruption  which 
he  justly  considers  as  so  alarming, 
were  themselves  the  result  of  previous 
events :  they  were  the  effects,  not  the 
causes,  of  political  change.  And 
without  disputing  the  influence,  to  a 
certdn  extent,  of  the  individual  men 


to  whose  agency  he  ascribes  every- 
thing, it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
there  are  four  causes  of  paramount 
importance  which  concurred  in  bring- 
ing about  the  late  French  revolution ; 
and  which  will  for  a  very  long  period, 
perhaps  for  ever,  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  anything  like  real  free- 
dom in  that  country. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  universal  dis- 
ruption of  all  the  old  bonds  of  society, 
which  took  place  in  the  first  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  general  fretting  against 
all  restraint,  human  or  divine,  which 
arose  from  the  ruin  of  religion  and 
confusion  of  morals  which  then  took 
place.  These  evils  have  only  been 
partially  remedied  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith  over  the 
whole  realm,  and  the  sway  which  it 
has  undoubtedly  acquired  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  active  and  energetic 
inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  still 
continue  influenced  by  the  Revolution- 
ary passions,  the  strongest  of  which  is 
the  thirst  for  present  enjoyment,  and 
the  impatience  of  any  restraint,  whether 
from  the  influence  of  conscience  or  the 
authority  of  law.  This  distinctly  ap- 
pears from  the  licentious  style  of  the 
novels  whidi  have  now  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  issued  from  the  press  of 
Paris,  and  which  is  in  general  such 
that,  though  very  frequently  read  in 
England,  it  is  very  seldom,  especially 
by  women,  that  this  reading  is  ad- 
mitted. The  drama,  that  mirror  of 
the  public  mind,  is  another  indication 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  same 
licentious  feeling:  it  is  for  the  most 
part  such,  that  few  even  of  the  least 
tight-laced  English  ladies  can  sit  out 
the  representation.  The  irreligion,  or 
rather  general  obUvion  of  religion^ 
which  commonly  prevails  in  the  towns, 
is  a  part,  though  doubtless  a  most 
important  part,  of  this  universal  dis- 
position: Christianity  is  abjured  or 
forgotten,  not  because  it  is  disbeliev- 
ed, but  because  it  is  disagreeable. 
Men  do  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  it  is  true 
or  false ;  they  simply  give  it  the  go- 
by, and  pass  quietly  on  the  other 
side,  becaose  it  imposes  a  restraint,  to 
them  insupportable,  on  thehr  passions. 
Dispositions  of  this  sort  are  the  true 
feeders  of  revolution,  because  they 
generate  at  once  its  convulsions  in 
like  manner,  as  passions  which  re^ 
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quire  gratification,  poverty  which 
demand  food,  and  activity  which 
pines  for  employment.  Foreign  war 
or  domestic  convulsion  are  the  only 
alternatives  which,  in  snch  a  state  of 
society,  remain  to  government.  Na- 
poleon tried  the  first,  and  he  brought 
the  Cossacks  to  Paris ;  Louis  Philippe 
strove  to  become  the  Napoleon  of 
peace,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  being 
the  pioneer  of  revolution. 

The  great  and  durable  interests  of 
society,  which  the  indulgence  of  snch 
passions  inevitably  ruins,  are  the 
barrier  which,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  opposed  to  these  dis- 
orders ;  and  it  is  this  influence  which 
has  so  long  prevented  any  serious  out- 
break of  anarchy  in  Great  Britain. 
But  the  immense  extent  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  landed  property  during 
the  first  Revolution,  and  the  total  ruin 
of  commercial  and  movable  wealth, 
from  the  events  of  the  maritime  war, 
and  the  effects  of  the  enormous  issue 
of  assignats,  has  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  this  barrier  in  anything 
like  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  forces  which  pressed  against  it. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  resdised  wealth  of 
the  country  was  destroyed  during  the 
convulsion ;  what  remained  was  for  the 
most  part  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  bankers  and  moneyed  men,  who 
aimed  at  cheapening  everything,  and 
depressing  industry,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  their  metallic  riches. 
The  influence  of  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  producing  dass,  the  great  proprie- 
tors of  land,  was  at  an  end,  for  they 
were  ahnost  all  destroyed.  The  six  rail- 
lions  of  separate  landed  proprietors, 
who  had  come  in  their  place,  had 
scarcely  any  influence  in  the  state ;  for 
the  great  majority  of  them  were  too 
poor  to  pay  200  francs  a- year  (£8) 
direct  taxes — ^the  necessary  condition 
towards  an  admission  into  the  elec- 
toral body— and  as  individuals  they 
were  in  too  humble  circumstances  to 
have  any  influence  in  the  state.  The 
returns  of  the  "  Impot  fondh't^'*  or 
land-tax,  showed  that  al>ove  four  mU- 
iions  of  this  immense  body  had  pro- 
perties varying  from  £2  to  £10  a-year 
each^not  more  than  is  enjoyed  by  an 
Irish  bogtrotter.  In  these  circum- 
stances, not  only  was  the  steadying 
influence  of  property  in  general  unfelt 
in  the  state,  but  the  property  which 


did  make  itself  felt  was  of  a  disturb- 
ing rather  than  a  pacifying  tendency ; 
for  it  was  that  of  bankers  and  money- 
lenders, whose  interests,  being  those 
of  consumers,  not  producers,  went  to 
support  measures  calculated  to  depress 
industry  rather  than  elevate  it,  and 
thereby  augment  rather  than  diminish 
the  distress  which,  from  these  causes, 
soon  came  to  press  so  severely  upon 
the  urban  population. 

These  causes  were  the  necessary 
results  of  the  dreadful  waste  of  pro- 
perty, and  ruin  of  industry,  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  first  Revolu- 
tion. The  multitude  of  little  pro- 
prietors with  which  France  was  over- 
spread, could  furnish  nothing  to  the 
metropolis  but  an  endless  succession 
of  robust  hands  to  compete  with  its 
industry,  and  starving  mouths  to  share 
its  resources.  What  could  the  six 
millions  of  French  landowners,  the 
majority  of  them  at  the  plough,  afibrd 
to  lay  aside  for  the  luxuries  of  Paris  ? 
Nothing.  You  might  as  well  expect 
the  West-End  shopkeepers  of  London 
to  be  sustained  by  the  starving  west- 
em  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  or  the 
famish^  crowds  of  Irish  cottars.  The 
natural  flow  of  the  wealth  of  the  land 
to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  which 
invariably  sets  in  when  agricultural 
property  is  unequally  distribut^'.d,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  it  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  territorial  magnates,  was 
at  once  stopped  when  it  became  di- 
vided among  a  multitude  of  persons, 
not  one  of  whom  could  afibrd  to  travel 
ten  miles  from  home,  or  to  buy  any- 
thing but  a  rustic  dress  and  a  blouse 
to  cover  it.  At  least  sixty  millions 
sterling,  out  of  the  eighty  millions 
which  constitute  the  net  temtorial 
produce  of  France,  w^s  turned  aside 
nrom  Paris,  and  spent  entirely  in  the 
purchase  of  the  coarsest  manufactures 
or  rude  subsistence  in  the  provinces. 
The  metropolis  came  to  depend  mainly 
on  the  expenditure  of  foreigners,  or 
of  the  civil  and  military  employ^  of 
government.  This  woful  defalcation 
in  its  resources  occurred  at  a  time,  too, 
when  the  influx  of  needy  adventurers 
from  the  country  was  diJly  increasing, 
from  the  impossibility  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  amidst  the  desperate  com- 
petition of  its  squalid  landowners,  and 
the  decline  of  agriculture,  which  neces- 
sarily resulted  from  tlieh:  inability  to 
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adopt  any  of  its  improTements.  Thus 
t)ie  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  Paris  went  on  getting  constantly 
worse,  daring  the  whole  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  and  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  influx  of 
foreigners,  which  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  attractions  of  the 
court  occasioned,  that  they  were  not 
reduced  many  years  before  to  the 
despair  and  misery  which  at  once 
occasioned  and  followed  the  last  revo- 
lution. 

Amidst  a  population  excited  to  dis- 
content by  these  causes,  another  cir- 
cumstance has  operated  with  pecu- 
liar force,  which  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  hitherto  noticed  in  dis- 
quisitions on  this  snl^ect — this  is  the 
prodigious  number  oi  natural  children 
and  foundlings  at  Paris.  It  is  well 
known  that  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
first  Revolution  the  number  of  illegi- 
timate births  in  Paris  has  borne  a  very 
great  proportion  to  the  legitimate; 
they  are  generally  as  10,000  to  18,000 
or  19,000.  For  a  long  time  past,  every 
third  child  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
has  been  a  bastard.  Hitherto  this  im- 
portant feature  of  society  has  been  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  state  of 
morality  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  wMch  it  indic^ates;  but 
attend  to  its  social  and  political 
effects.  These  bastards  do  not  always 
remain  children ;  they  grow  up  to  be 
men  and  women.  The  foundlings  of 
Paris,  already  sufficiently  numerous, 
are  swelled  by  a  vast  concourse  of  a 
similar  class  over  all  France,  who 
flock,  when  they  have  the  means  of 
transport,  to  the  capital  as  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  the  commonwealth. 
There  are  at  present  about  1,050,000 
SQuls  in  the  French  metropolis.  Sup- 
pose that  a  third  of  these  are  natural 
children,  there  are  then  350,000  per- 
sons, most  of  them  foundlings  of 
illegitimate  birth,  in  that  capital 
Talung  a  fourth  of  them  as  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  we  have  85,000  bas" 
tards  canstantfy  ready  to  fight  in 
Paris, 

Ck>nsider  only  the  inevitable  results 
of  such  a  state  of  things  in  an  old  and 
luxurious  metropolis,  teeming  with 
indigence,  abounding  with  tempta- 
tion, overflowing  with  stimulants  to 
the  passions.  The  enfant  trotwe  of 
Paris,  when  grown  up,  becomes  a 


gamin  de  Parity  just  as  naturaUy  and 
inevitably  as  a  chrysalis  becomes  a 
butterfly.  He  has  obtained  enough 
of  instruction  to  enable  him  to  imbibe 
temptation,  and  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  combat  it.  He  hsa  in  general 
received  the  rudiments  of  education : 
he  can  read  the  novels  of  Victor 
Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  and  George  Sand ; 
he  can  study  daily  the  Reforme  or 
Nationaly  or  DSmocraiie  Pad/igue, 
He  looks  upon  political  strife  as  a 
game  at  hazard,  in  which  the  win- 
ning party  obtain  wealth  and  hon- 
our, mistresses,  fortunes,  and  enjoy- 
ments. As  to  religion,  he  has  never 
heard  of  it,  except  as  a  curious  relic 
of  the  olden  time,  sometimes  very 
effective  on  the  opera  stage;  as  to 
industry,  he  knows  not  what  it  is ; 
as  to  self-control,  he  regards  it  as 
downright  folly  where  self-indulgence 
is  practicable.  The  most  powerful 
restraints  on  the  passions  of  men — 
parents,  children,  property — are  to 
him  unknown.  He  knows  not  to 
whom  he  owes  his  birth ;  his  oi&pring 
are  as  strange  to  him  as  his  parents, 
for  they,  like  him,  are  consigned  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital :  he  has  no- 
thing in  the  worid  he  can  call  his  own, 
except  a  pair  of  stout  arms  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  barricades,  and  a 
dauntless  heart  ready  at  any  moment 
to  accept  the  hazard  of  death  or  plea- 
sure. Hanging  midway,  as  it  were, 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  he  has 
inherited  nothing  from  the  former 
but  its  vices,  he  will  transmit  nothing 
to  the  latter  but  its  passions.  Who- 
ever considers  the  inevitable  results 
of  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  actuated  by  these 
dispositions,  associating  with  an  equal 
number  of  women  of  the  same  class, 
affected  by  the  same  misfortune  in 
their  birth,  and  influenced  by  the  same 
passions,  constantly  existing  in  a  state 
of  indigence  and  destitution  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty which,  for  the  last  half  century, 
has  been  exp^erienced  in  governing 
Fnmce,  and  will  probably  despair  of 
ever  succeeding  in  it  but  by  force  of 
arms. 

We  hear  nothing  of  these  £ftcts  from 
Lamartine,  whose  mind  is  essentially 
dramatic,  and  Who  represents  revolu- 
tions, as  he  evidently  considers  them^ 
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as  the  work  of  individual  men,  work- 
ing upon  the  inevitable  march  of  so- 
ciety towards  extreme  republican  in- 
stitutions. He  gives  us  no  statistics; 
he  never  refers  to  general  causes, 
except  the  universal  progress  towards 
democracy,  which  he  regards  as  irre- 
sistible. Least  of  all  is  he  alive  to 
the  ruinous  effects  of  the  first  great  dis- 
ruption of  the  bonds  of  society  which 
naturally  followed  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  or  disposed  to  regard  the  subse- 
quent convulsions,  as  what  they  really 
are — the  inevitable  result  and  just 
punishment  of  the  enormous  sins  of 
the  Revolution.  And — markworthy 
circumstance  I — these  consequences 
are  the  obvious  result  of  the  great 
crimes  committed  in  its  course ;  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  oc- 
casioned, the  overthrow  of  religion 
and  morals  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended. They  have  fallen  with  pecu- 
liar severity  upon  Paris,  the  centre  of 
the  revolutionary  faction,  and  the  focus 
from  which  all  its  iniquities  emanated, 
and  where  the  blood  of  its  noblest 
victims  was  shed.  And  if  revolutions 
such  as  we  have  witnessed  or  read 
of  in  that  country  are  indeed  inevi- 
table, and  part  of  the  mysterious 
system  of  Providence  in  the  regula- 
tion of  human  affairs,  we  can  regard 
them  as  nothing  but  a  realisation  of 
that  general  tendency  to  evil  which  is 
so  clearly  foretold  in  prophecy,  and 
indications  of  the  advent  of  those 
disastrous  times  which  are  to  be  closed 
by  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  mingled 
treachery  and  irresolution — treachery 
in  the  national  guard,  irresolution  in 
the  royal  family  —  which  brought 
about  the  revolution  which  Lamar- 
tine  has  so  eloquently  described.  It 
is  evident,  even  from  his  account — 
which,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  not  un- 
duly hostile  to  the  popular  side — that 
it  was  the  bar-sinister  in  its  birth 
which  proved  fatal,  in  the  dedsive 
moment,  to  the  Throne  of  the  Barri- 
cades ;  and  that  the  revolution  might 
with  ease  have  been  suppressed,  if 
any  other  power  had  been  called  to 
combat  it  but  that  which  owed  its 
existence  to  a  similar  convulsion. 

*'  The  King  was  lost  in  thought,  while 
the  toosin  was  sounding,  on  Uie  means  by 
which  it  might  yet  be  po&aible  to  calm 
the  people,  and  restrain  the  revolution,  in 


which  he  persisted  in  seeing  nothing  bat 
a  riot.  The  abdication  of  his  external- 
political  system,  personified  in  M.  Guizot, 
M.  Dachatel,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Chambers  entirely  devoted  to  bis  inte- 
rests, appeared  to  him  to  amount  to  more 
than  the  renunciation  of  his  crown  ;  it 
was  the  abandonment  of  his  thoughts,  of 
his  wisdom,  of  the  prestige  of  his  infalli- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  of  his  family, 
of  his  people.  To  yield  a  throne  to  ad- 
verse fortune,  is  little  to  a  great  mind. 
To  yield  his  renown  and  authority  to  tri- 
umphant adverse  opinion  and  implacable 
history,  is  the  most  painful  effort  which 
can  be  required  of  a  man,  for  it  at  once 
destroys  and  humbles  him.  But  the  King 
was  not  one  of  those  hardy  characters 
who  enjoy,  with  tang  froid,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  people  for  the  gratification  of 
their  pride.  He  had  read  much  of  his- 
tory, acted  mnch  in  troubled  times,  re- 
flected much.  He  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  a  dynasty  which  should  re- 
conquer Paris  by  means  of  grape-shot  and 
bombs  would  be  for  ever  besieged  by  the 
horror  of  the  people.  His  field  of  battle 
had  always  been  opinion.  It  was  on  it 
that  he  wished  to  act ;  he  hoped  to  regain 
it  by  timely  concessions.  Only,  like  a 
prudent  economist,  he  higgled  with  opi- 
nion like  a  Jewish  pawnbroker,  in  the 
hopes  of  purchasing  it  at  the  smallest 
possible  sacrifice  of  his  system  and  dig- 
nity. He  fiattered  himself  he  had  several 
steps  of  popularity  to  descend  before 
quitting  the  throne." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  102.) 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  throne,  it  is  well  known, 
was  the  fatal  order  which  the  delusion 
of  M.  Thiers,  when  called  to  the  mi- 
nistry, extorted  from  the  weakness  of 
the  King,  to  stop  firing — to  cease  re- 
sistance— to  succumb  to  the  assailants. 
Marshal  Bugeaud  was  perfectly  firm ; 
the  troops  were  steady ;  ample  mili- 
tary force  was  at  their  command; 
everything  promised  decisive  success 
to  vigorous  operations.  Marshal  Bn- 
geaud^s  plan  was  of  the  simplest  but 
most  efi&cacious  kind. 

**  Marshal  Bugeaud,  with  his  mili- 
tary instinct,  matured  by  experience  and 
the  habit  of  handling  troops,  knew  that 
immobility  is  the  ruin  of  the  morale  of 
soldiers.  He  changed  in  a  moment  the 
plan  of  operations  submitted  to  him.  He 
instantly  called  around  him  the  officers 
commanding  corps.  The  one  was  Tibnrie 
Sebastiani,  brotlier  of  the  marshal  of  the 
same  name,  a  calm  and  faithful  officer;  the 
other.  General  Bedeau,  whose  name,  made 
iliustrioos  by  his  exploits  in  Africa,  car- 
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ried  respect  with  it,^  to  his  companion  8  in 
armB  in  Paris.  He  ordered  them  to  form 
two  columns  of  3500  men  each,  and  to 
adyance  into  the  centre  of  Paris — the  one 
by  the  streets  which  traverse  it  from  the 
Boulevards  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the 
other  by  streets  which  cross  it  from  the 
quays.  Each  of  the  columns  had  artil- 
lery, and  their  instructions  were,  to  carry, 
in  their  advance,  all  the  barricades,  to  de- 
stroy these  fortresses  of  the  insurrection, 
to  cannonade  the  masses,  and  concen- 
trate their  columns  on  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  the  decisive  point  of  the  day.  Gre- 
neral  Lamoriei^re  was  to^  command  a 
reserve  of  9000  men,  stationed  around 
the  palace."— (Vol.  i.,  pp.  136,  137.) 

The  despair  of  the  troops  when 
compelled  to  retire  before  a  toraal- 
tuons  mob  —  to  confess  defeat  in 
their  own  capital,  and  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  is  thus  described : — 

'*  At  daybreak  the  two  columns  of 
troops  set  out  on  their  march  ;  their  pro- 
gress was,  every  ten  minutes,  reported  by 
staff-officers  in  disguise.  They  experienced 
no  serious  resistance  on  their  way  to  the 
Hotd  de  Villc ;  the  crowd  opened  as 
they  advanced,  with  cries  of  *  Vive  la 
Reformef*  they  trampled  under  foot, 
without  firing  a  shot,  the  beginnings  of 
the  barricades.  Nevertheless,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  was  passing  in  the  Tuileries 
paralysed  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers.  The  Marshal,  at  length  con- 
strained by  the  reiterated  orders  of  the 
King,  sent  orders  to  his  lieutenants  to 
make  the  troops  fall  back.  Marshal  Be- 
dean,  upon  this,  made  his  battalions  re- 
tire. Some  soldiers  threw  their  muskets 
on  the  ground,  as  a  sign  of  despair  or 
fraternisation.  Their  return  across  Paris 
had  the  appearance  of  a  defection,  or  of 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  revolution 
marching  on  the  Tuileries.  The  troops, 
already  vanquished  by  these  orders,  took 
up  their  position,  untouched  but  poverlesSf 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  the  Champs 
Elysdesy  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The 
French  troops,  when  disgraced,  are  no 
longer  an  army.  They  felt  in  their  hearts 
the  bitterness  of  that  retreat ;  they  feel 
it  still."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  139.) 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  these 
disgraceful  concessions  to  mob  vio- 
lence would  avail  nothing;  that  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Odlllon  Sarrot  were 
alike  unequal  to  stemming  the  torrent 
which  they  had  put  in  motion;  and 
that  the  King,  as  a  reward  for  his 
humane  order  to  the  troops  not  to  fire 
upon  the  people,  was  to  be  called  on 
to  abdicate !    In  the  disgraceful  scene 


of  pusillanimity  and  weakness  which 
ensued,  we  regret  to  say  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family,  and  especifdly  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  evinced  as 
much  cowardice  as  the  princesses  did 
courage; — exemplifying  thus  again 
what  Napoleon  said  of  the  Bourbons 
in  1815,  that  there  was  only  one  man 
in  the  family,  and  that  man  was  a 
woman.  The  decisive  moment  is  thus 
described  with  dramatic  power,  but, 
we  have  no  doubt,  historic  truth,  by 
M.  Lamartine : —  ' 

"  M.  Girardin,  in  a  few  brief  and  sad 
words,  which  abridged  minutes  and  cut 
short  objections,  said  to  the  King  with 
mournful  respect,  that  changes  of  minis- 
try were  no  longer  in  season  ;  that  the 
moment  was  sweeping  away  the  throne 
with  the  councils,  and  that  there  was  but 
one  word  suitable  to  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  and  that  word  was  *  abdica- 
tion.* 

*'  The  King  was  in  one  of  those  mo- 
ments when  truths  strike  without  offend- 
ing. Nevertheless,  he  let  fall,  upon  hearing 
these  words,  from  his  hands  the  pen  with 
which  he  was  arranging  the  names  of  the 
new  ministry.  He  was  desirous  of  dis- 
cussing the  question.  M.  Girardin,  piti- 
less as  evidence,  pressing  as  time,  would 
not  even  admit  of  discussion.  '  Sire  V 
said  he, '  the  abdication  of  the  king,  or 
the  abdication  of  the  monarchy — there  is 
the  alternative.  Circumstances  will  not 
admit  even  of  a  minute  to  find  a  third 
issue  from  the  straits  in  which  we  are 
placed.'  While  he  thus  spoke,  M.  Girar- 
din placed  before  the  King  the  draft  of  a 
proclamation  which  he  had  prepared  and 
he  wished  to  have  printed.  That  pro- 
clamation, concise  as  a  fact,  consisted 
only  of  four  lines,  calculated  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  abdication  of  the  King. 

The  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

A  general  amnesty. 

"The  King  hesitoted.  The  Duke  de 
Monipen$ier  hit  son,  carried  away,  doubt- 
less, by  the  energetic  expression  in  the 
physiognomy,  gesticulations,  and  words 
of  M.  Girardin,  pressed  his  father  with 
more  vehemence  than  rank,  age,  and  mis- 
fortunes should  have  permitted  to  the 
respect  of  a  son.  The  pen  ttat  presented, 
and  the  crown  torn  from  the  monarch  by 
an  impatienee  which  could  w^  wait  for  his 
full  and  free  conviction.  The  rudeness  of 
fortune  towards  the  King  was  forgotten  in 
the  precipitance  of  the  eouneU.  On  the 
other  hand,  blood  was  beginning  to  fiow, 
the  throne  was  gliding  away.    The  lives 
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eyen  of  the  King  and  his  family  might  be 
endangered.  Everything  can  be  explain- 
ed  by  the  solicitude  and  the  tenderness  of 
the  councillors.  History  should  eyer 
take  the  yersion  which  least  humiliates 
and  bruises  least  the  human  heart." — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  127.) 

Observe  the  poetic  justice  of  this 
consammation.  The  member  of  his 
family,  who  at  the  decisive  moment 
failed  in  his  datj,  and  compelled  his 
infirm  and  gray-haired  father  to  ab- 
dicate, was  the  Due  de  Montpensier 
— the  very  prince  for  whose  elevation 
he  had  perilled  the  English  alliance, 
violated  his  plighted  word,  endan- 
gered the  peace  of  Europe!  The 
heir-presumptive  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  was  the  first  to  shake  the  crown 
of  France  from  his  father^s  head! 
Vanquished  by  his  personal  fears,  un- 
worthy of  his  high  rank  and  higher 
prospects,  a  disgrace  to  his  country, 
he  evinced,  what  is  rare  in  France  in 
any  station,  not  merely  moral,  but 
physical  pusillanimity.  To  this  end 
have  the  intrigues  of  the  Orleans 
family,  from  Egalitd  downwards,  ulti- 
mately tended.  They  have  not  only 
lost  the  crown,  to  win  which  they 
forgot  their  allegiance  and  violated 
their  oaths,  but  they  have  lost  it  with 
dishonour  and  disgrace :  they  are  not 
only  exiles,  but  they  are  despised 
exiles.  Such  have  been  the  fruits  of 
the  Orleans  intrigues  to  gain  the 
crown  of  France. 

As  a  bright  contrast  to  this  woful 
exhibition,  we  gladly  translate  M. 
Lamartine^s  account  of  the  memor- 
able scene  in  the  chambers,  where  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  nobly  contended 
with  an  infuriated  and  bloodthirsty 
rabble  for  the  crown,  now  devolved 
to  her  son  by  his  grandfather's  abdi- 
cation. Had  such  spirited  devotion 
been  found  in  her  husband's  family, 
they  might  have  transmitted  the 
honours  they  had  won  in  the  Orleans 
dynasty. 

"The  great  door  opposite  the  tri- 
bune, on  a  level  with  the  most  eleyated 
benches  in  the  hall,  opened;  a  woman  ap- 
peared dressed  in  mourning  :  it  was  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  Her  veil,  half  raised 
on  her  hat^  allowed  her  countenance  to 
be  seen,  bearing  the  marks  of  an  emotion 
and  sadness  wUch  heightened  the  interest 
of  youth  and  beauty.  Her  pale  cheeks 
bore  the  traces  of  the  tears  of  the  widow, 
the  anxieties  of  the  mother.    No  man 
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could  look  on  those  features  without  emo- 
tion. At  their  aspect,  all  resentment 
against  the  monarchy  fled  from  the  mind* 
The  blue  eyes  of  the  princess  wandered 
oyer  the  scene,  with  which  she  had  been 
a  moment  dazzled,  as  if  to  implore  aid  by 
her  looks.  Her  slender  but  elegant  form 
bowed  at  the  applause  which  saluted 
her.  A  slight  colour — the  dawn  of  hope 
amidst  min — of  joy  amidst  sorrow — suf- 
fused her  cheeks.  A  smile  of  gratitude 
beamed  through  her  tears.  She  felt  herself 
surrounded  by  friends.  With  one  hand 
she  held  the  young  king,  who  stumbled 
on  the  steps,  with  the  other  the  young 
Duke  of  Chartres  :  infants  to  whom  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  them  was  a 
subject  of  amusement.  They  were  both 
clothed  in  short  black  dresses.  A  white 
shirt- collar  was  turned  over  their  dresses, 
as  in  the  portraits  by  Vandyke  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Charles  I. 

^  The  Duke  of  Nemours  walked  beside 
the  princess,  faithful  to  the  memory 'of  his 
brother  in  his  nephews ;  a  protector 
who  would  ere  long  stand  in  need  of 
protection  himself.  The  figure  of  that 
prince,  ennobled  by  misfortune,  breathed 
the  courageous  but  modest  satisfaction  of 
a  duty  discharged  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  Some  generals  in  uniform,  and 
officers  of  the  national  guard,  followed  her 
steps.  She  bowed  with  timid  grace  to  the 
assembly,  and  sat  down  motionless  at  the 
foot  of  the  tribune,  an  innocent  accused 
person  befose  a  tribunal  without  appeal, 
which  was  about  to  judge  the  cause  of 
royalty.  At  that  moment,  that  cause  was 
gained  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  177.) 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  mob 
on  the  outside  broke  into  the  assem- 
bly. The  national  guard,  as  usual, 
failed  at  the  decisive  moment,  and 
royalty  was  lost. 

*^  An  unwonted  noise  was  heurd  at  the 
door  on  the  left  of  the  tribune.  Unknown 
persons,  national  guards  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  common  people  in  their 
working-dresses,  break  open  the  doors, 
oyerthrow  the  officers  who  surround  the 
tribune,  inyade  the  assembly,  and,  with 
loud  cries,  demand  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours. Some  deputies  rose  f^om  their 
seats  to  make  a  rampart  with  their  bodies 
around  the  princess.  M.  Mauguin  calmly 
urged  them  to  retire.  General  Oudinot 
addressed  them  with  martial  indignation. 
Finding  words  unavailing,  he  hastily  tra- 
versed the  crowd  to  demand  the  support 
of  the  national  guard.  He  represented  to 
them  the  inyiolability  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  respect  due  to  a  princess  and  a 
woman  insulted  amidst  French  bayonets. 
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The  national  gnard*)  heard  him,  feigned 
to  be  indii^iiant.  hut  fl>-*Hiit>njk  ttj*  thtir 
arwf,  and  rttdnt  hi/  H'^itin  ttothiH'i.'* — 
(Vol.  i.p.  IRO.) 

In  justice  to  Lamartiuc  also,  wo 
must  give  an  abstract  of  hi:?  autmatod 
and  oloquent  account  of  the  most 
honourable  event  in  his  life.  an<l  one 
which  f«houki  cover  a  nmltitude  of 
Bin.s — the  moment  when  he  if\ng\y 
contended  with  the  maddened  rabble 
who  had  triumphed  ov«t  the  throne, 
and,  by  the  mere  force  of  monil 
courage  and  eloquent  expression,  de- 
feated the  Red  Republicans,  who  were 
desirous  to  hoist  the  draptnu  roHijt„ 
the  well-known  si;,nial  of  bloodshed 
and  devastation : — 

"  In  this  moment  of  popnlar  frenzy. 
Lamartinc  succeeded  iu  calming  the 
people  by  a  ?ort  of  patriotic  hymn  on 
their  victory— po  sndden,  !«o  complete,  «o 
nnlooked-fnr  even  by  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  liberty,  lie  called  God  to 
witnc'ij'  the  admirable  humanity  and  re- 
Iii;ionfi  moderation  whi<>h  the  i^eople  had 
hitherto  shown  alike  in  the  combat  and 
their  triumph,  lie  plaeed  prominently 
forward  that  •iublime  intitinct  which,  the 
evening  l»efore.  ha<l  thrown  them,  when 
ptill  armed,  but  already  disciplined  and 
obedient,  into  the  nrms  of  a  few  men 
who  had  submitted  them«selTes  to  ca- 
lumny, exhan«tinn,  and  death,  for  the 
pafety  of  all.  •  Thit,'  "aid  Lamartine, 
'  was  what  the  ran  behi'ld  yesterday,  and 
what  would  he  shine  upon  to-day  !  lie 
wnuld  l'*'IioIii  'A  peojde  the  more  fnri(>u« 
that  there  wan  no  K»ni;er  any  enemies 
to  combnt  ;  ditt matting  the  men  whom 
but  ye»ter<l:iy  it  h.id  intrustfd  with  the 
lead,-  ei>n-tr.-iining  them  in  their  lil>erty, 
iu'tnlting  them  iu  their  dignity,  di:«av(»w« 
ing  their  authority,  -iiih-titutiug  a  revolu- 
tion of  vengeance  and  puuiohmeut  for  one 
ftf  unanimity  and  fraternity,  and  com- 
mand ing  the  goveniment  to  hoi^t,  iu 
token  of  eoucoril.  the  !»tandaril  of  a  com- 
bat to  the  death  between  the  citi/.eu«  nf 
ilie  snme  country  t  That  red  flag,  which 
i^an  sometimes  rai^ed  as  the  >taudard 
:i gainst  onr  enemies  when  blooil  hub 
llowing,  should  be  fnrled  after  the  eom- 
^  .it,  in  token  of  reconeilintion  and  peai'i'. 
]  wouM  rather  M*e  the  black  fl.ig  whii-h 
iliey  hoist  sometimeii  in  a  be<i>ieged  towu 
:'H  a  symbol  of  death,  to  designate  to  the 
^>ombM  the  edificei  ciinseerated  to  hnma- 
nity,  auil  which  even  the  ball*  of  the 
I  uemy  respect.  Do  you  wi«h,  tlien,  thai 
tiie  Hvmbol  of  your  republic  "hould  be 
ni<ire  menacing  and  more  stniMer  than 
the  colour-i  of  u  besieged  luty  V  "  No  no  !* 
crleil  ^imi>  of  the  crowd,  *  Lamartine  i-* 
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right  :  let  ns  not  keep  that  standard,  the 
symbol  of  terror,  for  our  ciii/enH.'  *  Vcs, 
yes  !*  cried  others,  *  it  is  ours — it  is  that 
of  the  people — it  ir*  that  with  which  wt 
have  con«iuered.  Why  should  we  not 
keep,  after  the  confliet,  the  colours  which 
we  liuve  stained  with  our  blood  V  — 
'  (.'itizeud  :*  said  Lamartine,  after  haviii.:^ 
exhausted  every  argument  calculated  lo 
.iffect  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
'  you  may  do  violence  to  tlic  government : 
you  may  command  it  to  change  the  colour:^ 
of  the  nation  and  the  colour^  of  France. 
If  you  are  i<o  ill  advised  and  so  obsti- 
nate in  error  as  to  impose  on  it  a  republic 
of  party  and  flag  of  terror,  the  govern- 
ment U  aH  decided  an  myself  to  die 
rather  than  dishonour  iteelf  by  obey- 
ini;  you :  for  mydi'If,  my  hand  shall 
never  sign  that  decree :  1  will  reiii^«t 
even  to  the  death  that  Mymbol  of  blood; 
and  you  mhould  repudiate  it  as  well  a  < 
I  :  for  the  red  flag  which  you  bring 
n.^  has  never  gone  beyond  the  Champ  di 
Mirs,  dragged  red  in  the  blood  of  the 
people  in  *J»I  and  'J'.'t;  but  the  tricolor 
flng  has  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  with 
the  name,  the  glory,  and  the  liberty  of 
otir  i'(»untry.'  At  these  words,  Lnmar- 
tine.  interrupted  by  the  unanimous  cries 
of  eiithusiatim,  fell  from  the  chair  whi>;Ii 
servi  •!  for  his  tribune,  into  the  arui-^ 
stretched  out  on  all  >idet*  to  recci>e  him. 
Tlie  cause  Kit  the  new  repullie  was  tri- 
umphant uver  the  bloody  recullectioii>- 
whith  they  wished  to  sub>titute  for  it. 
Tlie  hideoUii  crowd  which  filled  the  hill 
retired,  :imiil-«t  irie*  of  *  fir-'  l^'im'irf'nn  .' 
—  J'i'.-f  /«  ffrif"-iH  Tri''"^"!' .'' 

"The  dangi-r,  however,  wa-  not  over. 
The  crowd  wiiich  had  been  carrietl  away 
bv  his  words  w.i8  met  bv  another  crowd 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  able  tu  {K'ue- 
trate  into  the  hall,  and  which  wan  moi-i* 
vi-hement  in  words  and  gesticulation-:. 
Mriiai'iug  exprei*-inui,  ardent  voeifiTU- 
til  in-,  crii'-  of  t^ulfoeatiun,  threateniu:; 
ge-iures,  tli -charge-  of  firearms  on  thr 
st;iir.  tcilter-  of  :i  re^l  flag  waved  by 
naki'il  arm-:  above  the  sea  of  head-^,  ren- 
dered thi"  one  of  the  mo«.t  frightful  scene- 
of  the  He  volution.  *  Down  with  Lamar- 
tine! Death  to  lamartine!  no  Tempori'^- 
iiik'.  —  till-  Decree,  tlie  Decree,  or  thf 
(nivfnimcnt  of  Trviiur^  to  Uie  lamp-post!' 
cxrlaiweil  tin*  %-^saiIants.  The^c  cries 
neiiher  cau^-d  Lamartine  lo  hesitate,  to 
retire,  u^r  to  turn  pale.  .Vt  the  M^ht  of 
him  the  fury  of  the  aM»ailant8,  ioBtead  of 
being  appealed,  iucreX'?ed  tenfold.  Mu--- 
ki-t!i  were  direitiM  at  hi-*  bead,  the  nearest 
brAndi.-ilied  bayonets  in  hii  face,  and  a  m- 
vage  groap  of  twenty,  with  bmtal  dninkeu 
\  i-ages,  charged  forward  with  tboir  headd 
down,  as  if  lo  break  throngh  with  an 
enormou*  battering-ram  the  circle  which 
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surrounded  him.  The  foremost  appeared 
bereft  of  reason.  Naked  sabres  reached 
the  head  of  the  orator,  whose  hand  was 
slightly  wounded.  The  critical  mo- 
ment had  arrived;  nothing  was  yet  de- 
cided. Hazard  determined  which  should 
prevail.  Lamartine  expected  momentarily 
to  be  thrown  down  and  trampled  under 
foot.  At  that  instant  one  of  the  populace 
sprang  from  the  crowd,  a  ball  discharged 
from  below  grazed  his  face  and  stained  it 
with  blood;  while  it  still  flowed,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  Lamartine — 
'Let  me  see  him,  let  me  touch  him,' 
cried  he,  '  let  me  kiss  his  hand !  Listen 
to  him^  oh^  my  citizens!  follow  his  coun- 
cils: you  shall  stxike  me  before  touch- 
ing him.  I  will  die  a  thousand  times 
to  preserve  that  good  citizen  for  my 
country.*  With  these  words  he  precipi- 
tated himself  into  his  arms,  and  held  him 
convulsively  embraced.  The  people  were 
moved  at  this  scene  ;  and  a  hundred 
voices  again  exclaimed  *Vire  UGourerne' 
ment  ProHgoire! — Vive  Lamartine!*^* — 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  393,  402.) 

We  purposely  close  our  account  of 
Lamartinc's  personal  career  with  this 
splendid  passage  in  his  life.  His  sub- 
sequent conduct,  it  is  well  known,  has 
HI  accorded  with  this  beginning.  Ilis 
popularity  in  Paris  fell  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen ;  and  on  occasion  of  the 
terrible  revolt  of  June  1848,  he  re- 
tired from  the  government,  with  all 
his  colleagues,  from  acknowledged  in- 
ability to  meet  the  crisis  which  had 
arisen.  We  have  heard  different  ac- 
counts of  the  real  causes  of  his  mys- 
terious alliance  with  his  former  op- 
ponent, and  the  head  of  the  Red 
Kepublicans,  M.  Ledru  BoUin,  to 
which  this  £eill  was  owing.  Some  of 
these  stories  are  little  to  his  credit. 
We  forbear  to  mention  them,  lest  we 
should  unwittingly  disseminate  false- 
hood in  regard  to  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius  and  great  acquirements.  Per- 
haps, in  some  future  "  Confidences," 
he  may  be  able  to  explain  much 
which  undoubtedly  at  present  stands 
in  need  of  explanation.  We  gladly 
leave  this  dubious  subject,  to  give  a 
place  to  hiB  dramatic  account  of  the 
dreadful  conflict  in  June,  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  which  is  the  more  entitled  to 
credit,  as  he  was  an  eyewitness  of 
several  of  its  most  terrible  scenes: — 

*'  Assemblages  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
"penona  were  idready  formed  on  the  Place 
of  the  Pantheon  to  attack  the  Luxem- 
bouig.  M.  Arago  harangued  them  and 
persuaded  them  to  disperse;  but  it  was 


only  to  meet  again  in  the  quarters  ad- 
joining the  Seine,  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine,  and  on  the  Boulevards.    At  the 
sight  of  them  the  faubourgs  turned  out — 
the    streets   were    filled — the    Ateliers 
J^ationaux  turned  out  their  hordes — the 
populace,  excited  by  some  cliief,  began 
to  raise  barricades.     These  cliiefs  were, 
for   the    most   part,  brigadiers  of  the 
national  workshops,  the  pillaTS  of  sedi- 
tion and  of  the  clubs,  irritated  at  the  dis- 
banding of  their  corps,  the  wages  of  which, 
passing  through  their  hands,  had  been 
applied,  it  is  said,  to  paying  the  Revolu^ 
tion.    From  the  barriers  of  Charenton, 
Fontainebleau,  and  Menilmoutant,  to  the 
heart  of  Paris,  the  entire  capital  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  thousand  men.    The 
rappel  called  to  their  standards  200,000 
National  Guards,  ten  times  sufficient  to 
overthrow  those  assemblages  of  the  sedi- 
tious, and  to  destroy  their  fortifications. 
But  it  must  be  said,  to  the  disgrace  of 
that  day,  and  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, that  the  National  Guard  at  that 
decisive  moment  did  not  an^teer  in  a  body 
to  the  €ippeal  of  the  gorernmcnt.    Their 
tardiness,  their  disinclination,  their  inert- 
ness, left  the  streets  in  some  quarters  open 
to  sedition.    They  looked  on  with  calm 
eyes  on  the  erection  of  thousands  of  bar- 
ricades, which  they  had  afterwards  to 
reconquer  with  torrents  of  blood.    Soon 
the  government  quitted  the  Luxembourg 
and  took  refuge  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, where,  at  the  headquarters  of  General 
Cavaignac,  was  established  the  supreme 
council  of  the  nation. 

*'  Government  had    reckoned  on   the 
support  of  the  National  Guard ;  but  the 
incessant  beating  of  the  rappel  failed  in 
bringing  it  forth  to  its  standards.    Li 
several  quarters  they  were  imprisoned  by 
the  insurgents.    In  fine,  be  it  tardiness, 
or  be  it  fatality,  the  army  was  far  from 
responding  in  a  body  to  the  imminence  and 
universality  of  the  peril.     Its  numerical 
weaknessaggravated  the  danger.  General 
Lamorici^re,  invincible,  though  soon  be- 
sieged by  200,000  men,  occupied  the  whole 
extent  from  the  Rue  duTemple  to  theMade- 
leine,from  the  Rue  de  Clichy  to  the  Louvre 
—constantly  on  horseback,  ever  foremost  in 
fire,  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him — 
his  countenance  black  with  powder,hi8  fore- 
head running  down  with  sweat,  his  voice 
hoarse  with  giving  the  word  of  command, 
but  his  eye  serene  and  calm  as  a  soldier  in 
his  native  element,  he  restored  spirit  to  his 
men,  confidence  to  the  National  Guards. 
His    repoKfti   to    goyemment    breathed 
the  intrepMUy  of  his  soul,  but  he  made 
no  conceahnent  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  troops 
at  Ids  disposal.    He  painted  the  immense 
multitude  of  the  assailants  and  the  vast 
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network  of  barricades  wliich  stretched  be« 
tween  the  Bastile  aud  the  Chateau  d'Eaa, 
between  the  barriers  and  the  Boulerard. 
Incessantly  he  implored  reinforcements, 
which  the  government  as  continnally  sum- 
moned to  its  support  by  the  telegraph,  and 
officers  specially  despatched.  At  length 
the  National  Guards  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  began  to  arrive,  aud,  ranging 
themselves  round  the  Ast>embly,  furnished 
an  example  to  those  of  the  capital.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  confidence  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  midst  of  the  chances  of  the 
combat.**— (Vol.  ii.,pp.  480-4S1.) 

It  was  a  mo8t  fortunate  event  for 
the  cause  of  order,  and,  with  it,  of 
real  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
that  this  great  revolt  was  so  com- 
pletely suppressed,  though  at  the  cost 
of  a  greater  number  of  lives,  particu- 
larly in  general  officers,  than  fell  in 
many  a  bloody  battle,  by  the  elTurts 
of  General  Cuvaignac  nud  his  brave 
companions  in  arms.  It  is  said  that 
their  measures,  at  first,  were  not  skiU 
fnlly  taken— tliat  they  lost  time,  and 
occasioned  unnecessary  bloodshe<l  at 
the  outset,  by  neglecting  to  attack  the 
barricades  when  they  began  to  bo 
formed;  and  certainly  the  e<isy  and 
bloodless  suppression  of  the  lute  re- 
volt against  the  government  of  Prince 
I^uis  Napoleon,  by  General  Chan- 

faniier,  seems  to  favour  this  opinion, 
t  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
the  revolt  of  Mav  1849  occurred  when 
the  memory  of  the  i>opular  overthrow 
of  June  lSi$  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  that 
decisive  defeat  in  paralysing  revolt 
on  the  one  side,  and  adding  nerve  to 
resistance  on  the  other.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  LouU  Napoleon  is  not  a 
Due  de  Montpt*nsier~he  will  not  r^ur- 
rcnder  his  authority  without  a  liglit. 
But  supposing  that  there  was  some 
tardiness  in  adopting  decisive  mea- 
sures on  occasion  of  the  June  revolt, 
that  only  makes  the  lesson  more  com- 
plete, by  demonstrating  the  inability 
of  the  bravest  and  mo^-^t  determined 
populace  to  contend  with  a  regular  mi- 
litary force,  when  the  truops  are  steady 
to  their  duty,  and  bravely  led  by  their 
chiefs.  The  subsequent  suppression  of 
the' revolts  in  Prague.  Vienna,  Madrid, 
and  Home,  have  confirmed  the  same 
important  truth.  Henceforth,  it  is 
evident,  the  horrors  of  revelation  may 
always  be  averted,  when  government 
is  firm;  and  the  military  are  faithfal. 


And  these  horrors  are  in  truth  such, 
that  it  becomes  evidently  the  first  of 
political  and  social  duties  for  the 
rulers  of  men  to  justify  the  eminence 
of  their  rank  by  their  courage,  and  the 
tixK)ps  to  vindicate  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  their  fidelity.  Passing  by  * 
the  woful  expost  of  the  almost  hope- 
less state  of  the  French  finances,  with 
a  deficit  of  above  Twelve  Miixions 
sterling,  despite  an  addition  of  forty- 
five  per  cent  to  the  direct  taxes,  made 
by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  we  rest  on  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  important  details 
taken  from  the  Tunes  of  July  12»  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  revolution 
of  1848  upon  the  comforts  and  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  in 
France : — 

'Mt  appears  it  U  the  middle  chss  of 
tradef:meu  that  are  now  roost  sufieriug 
from  the  effects  of  rovolution.  Tlie  fundd 
on  which  this  class  had  been  living,  in 
the  hope  that  better  days  would  soon 
amve,  and  which  amongst  some  of  tlio 
Fmall  tradesmen  formed  their  capital, 
have  become  exhaasted.  Those  who  had 
no  money  had,  at  all  events,  some  credit ; 
but  both  money  and  credit  are  now  gone. 
Tlie  result  is,  that  even  in  this  period  of 
comparative  traminillity  more  shops  arc 
clofied  than  in  the  days  of  turbulence. 

'*  The  following  statement  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  revenues  of  the  city  of 
]*ari!«,  occasioned  also  by  revolution,  and 
which  goe^  back  to  1 R2G,  is  taken  from 
tl.e  IW'nti.— 

**  *  The  returns  of  the  produce  of  indi- 
rect impost  is  the  unfailing  testimony  to 
the  progress  or  decrea^te  of  public  tran- 
quillity. We  proved  this  truth  yesterday 
in  publishing,  on  the  authority  of  a  well- 
informed  journal,  the  comparative  state 
of  the  receipts  of  the  Paris  octroi  for  the 
lirft  six  months  of  the  years  1817,  1 848, 
and  1849.  It  is  still  further  proved  by 
valuable  documents  which  we  have  at  this 
luomont  before  ns.  Tl;us,  the  produce  of 
the  '.ciroi  wa^,  in  1 847,  34..51 1 ,380  fVanc^; 
and  in  l*»48,only  2«,.">19,fi27  francs,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  7,991,7^2  fhiucs.  This 
ilorrease  it  enormous,  in  relation  to  the 
immense  ncce«sitiet  created  by  the  poli- 
tical aud  social  cri.-'is,  the  works  ander- 
takvn  by  the  city,  and  the  previons  ex- 
penses it  had  to  provide  for.  We  could 
analyse  the  different  chapters  of  thii 
municipal  revenue,  which  affords  lift  to 
so  many  branches  of  Parisian  indnitry; 
but  it  is  oseless  to  inqaire,  for  each  of 
thc«e  chapterfi,  the  particular  ctoies  of 
diminntion.  With  the  great  eTmit  of  1 848 
before  ns,  all  details  disapptar.  One  sole 
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cause  has  prodaced  a  decrease  in  the  re- 
ceipts, and  that  is  the  reyolntion  of  Feb- 
rnary;  which,  at  first  menacing  society 
itself  by  the  yoice  of  democratic  orators 
and  the  pens  of  demagogue  writers,  fright- 
ened away  capital  and  annihilated  indus- 
try of  all  kinds.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  influence  of  great  political 
events  on  the  receipts  of  the  Paris  octroi, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  recur  to  the  years 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830:— 

Fnuies. 
In  182r}  the  produce  was        .        31,057,000 
In  18*27  (the  first  shock  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  the 
opposition  in  the  country,  and 
tbe  dissolution  of  the  national 
guard)        .        .        .        •        29,215,000 
I  n  1828  (fall  of  the  Villele  minis- 
try— continuation  of  the  politi- 
cal movement  notwithstanding 
the  Montignac  ministry      .        28,927  000 
In    1829   (ministry  of   the    8th 
August  —  presentiments    of   a 
struggle  between  the  crown  and 
country)    ....        27,695,000 
In  1830  (July  Revolution)    .        26,240,000 
In  1831  (incessant  agitation — re- 
peated outbreaks)       .        .        24,035,000 
In  1832  (continuation  of  revolu- 
tionary movement— events    of 
the  5th  and  6th  June)        .        22,798,000 
In  1833  (progressive  establishment 

of  tranquillity)  .        .        .        26,667,000 
In  1834  (the  situation  becomes 
better,  with  the  exception  of  the 
events  of  the   13th  and  14th 
April,  which,  however,  were 
bnef)         ....        27,458,000 
From  1835  to  1838  (calm— cabi- 
net of  15th  April — the  produce 
in  the  latter  year)      .         .        31,518,000 
In  1839  (Parliamentary  coalition, 

12th  May)  .  .  .  30,654,000 
In  1840  (feara  of  war — ruuture  of 

the  English  Alliance,  &c)         29,906,000 
From  1841  to  1845  (calm — ^pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  latter 
year)         .        .        .        .        34,165,000 
In    1846    (notwithstanding    the 
deamess  of  food,  the  receipts 
were)         ....        33,990,000 
In  1847  (commercial  crisis,  &e.)    33,033,000 
In  1848  (revolution  of  February)  26,519,000 

''  The  following  from  La  PatrU  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  effects  of  an  unquiet  state 
of  .society: — 

^ '  Revolutions  cost  dear.  They,  in  the 
first  place,  augment  the  public  expenses 
and  diminish  the  general  resources.  Oc- 
casionally they  yield  something,  but  before 
gathering  in  the  profits  the  bill  must  be 
paid.  M.  Audiganne,  cJief  de  hurtav,  at 
the  department  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, has  published  a  curious  work  on 
the  industrial  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
revolution  of  February.  M.  Audiganne 
has  examined  all  branches  of  manufactures , 


and  has  shown  that  the  orisis affected  every 
one.     In  the  Nord,  at  Lisle,  cotton-spin- 
ning, which  occupied  thirty-four  consider- 
able establishments,  employing  a  capital 
of  7,000,000f.  or  8,000,000f.  ;  and  tulle 
making,    employing    195    looms,    were 
obliged  to  reduce  their  production  one-half. 
At  Turooing  and  Ronbaix,  where  cloth  and 
carpet    manufactories    occupied    12,000 
workmen,  the  produce  went  down  two- 
thirds,  and  8000  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  In  the  Pas-de-Calais  the  fabrication 
of  lace  and  cambrics  was  obliged  to  stop 
before  a  fall  of  twenty-five  per  cent.    The 
linen  factory  of  (}apecure,  founded  in  1 836, 
and  which  employed  1800  men,  was  in 
vain  aided  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Boulogne  and  the  local  banks  ;  it  at  last 
succumbed  to  the  crisis.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  142,000  workmen, 
who  were  employed  in  the  woollen,  cotton, 
stocking,  and  velvet  manufactories,  were 
reduced  to  idleness.    In  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Abbeville,  where  the  business, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mockwork'  of 
Picardy,  yielded  an  annual  produce  of 
4,000,000f.,the  orders  stopped  completely, 
and    the    unfortunate    workmen    were 
obliged  to  go  and  beg  their  bread  in  the  en- 
virons. At  Rouen,  where  the  cotton  trade 
gave  an  annual  produce  of  more  than 
250,000,000f.,  there  were  the  same  dis- 
asters ;  yet  the  common  goods  continued 
to  find  purchasers,  owing  to  their  low 
price.     At  Caen,  the  lace  manufacture, 
which  in  1847  employed  upwards  of  50,000 
persons,  or  one-eighth  of  the  population  of 
Calvados,  was  totally  paralysed.     At  St 
Quentin,  tulle  embroidery,  which  gave  a 
living  to  1500  women,  received  just  as 
severe  a  blow  as  in  March  and   April, 
1848  ;  almost  all  the  workshops  were 
obliged  to  close.    In  the  east  the  loss  was 
not  less  considerable.  Rheims  was  obliged 
to  close  its  wooUen-thread  factories  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
1 848.    The  communal  workshop  absorbed 
in  some  weeks  an  extraordinary  loan  of 
480,000f.      Fortunately,   an    order   fbr 
l,500,000f.  of  merinos,  from  New  York, 
allowed  the  interrupted  factories  to  re- 
open, and  spared  the  town  fresh  sacrifices. 
The    revolutionary    tempest    penetrated 
into  Alsace,  and  there  swept  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  production.     Muhlhausen 
stopped  for  several  months  the  greater 
number  of  its  looms,  and  diminished  one* 
half  the  length  of  labour  in  the  workshops 
which  remained  open.    Lyons  also  felt  all 
the  horrors  of  the  crisis.      In  the  same 
way  as  mnslin  and  lace,  silk  found  its 
consumption  stopped.  For  several  months 
the  unfortunate  Lyons'  workmen  had  for 
sole  subsistence  the  produce  of  the  colours 
and  scarfs  ordered  by  the  Provisional 
Government.      At  St  Etienne-and    St 
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Chamond,  the  prineipal  points  of  our  ribbon 
and  Telvet  manufax^ture,  and  where  85,000 
workmen  were  employed,  the  production 
went  down  two-thirds.  At  Paris  M. 
Audiganne  estimates  the  loss  in  what  is 
called  Paris  goods  at  nine-tenths  of  the 
production.  The  loss  on  other  articles, 
he  considers,  on  the  contrary,  to  haye  been 
only  two-thirds  on  the  sale,  and  a  little 
more  than  one-half  on  the  amount  of  the 
produce.  We  only  touch  in  these  remarks 
on  the  most  striking  points  of  the  calcula- 
tion ;  the  total  loss,  according  to  M. 
Audiganne,  amounts,  for  the  workmen 
alone,  to  upwards  of  300,000,000f. 

Snch  have  been  the  coDsequences 
to  the  people  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  their  demagogues,  who  impelled 
them  into  the  revolution  of  1848 — to 
the  national  guards,  of  hanging  back 
at  the  decisive  moment,  and  forget- 
ting their  oaths  in  the  intoxication  of 
popular  enthusiasm. 

And  if  any  one  supposes  that  these 
effects  were  only  temporary,  and  that 
lasting  freedom  is  to  be  won  for 
France  by  these  sacrifices,  we  recom- 
mend him  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  France,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  revolution  of  1848,  as  paint- 
ed by  one  of  its  ablest  supporters, 
M.  iJouls  Blanc 

pROTEar. 

^  While  Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  when  most  of  the  journals  which  re- 
present our  opinions  are  by  violence  con- 
demned to  silence,  we  beUeye  it  to  be  a 
duty  owing  to  our  party  to  convey  to  it, 
if  possible,  the  public  expression  of  our 
sentiments. 

**  It  is  with  profound  astonishment  that 
we  see  the  organs  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion triumph  over  the  events  of  the  13th 
of  June. 

^  Where  there  has  been  no  contest,  how 
can  there  have  been  a  victory  ! 

^  What  is  then  proved  by  the  13th  of 
June! 

^  That  under  the  pressure  of  100,000 
soldiers,  Paris  is  not  fVee  in  her  move- 
ments !  We  have  known  this  more  than 
enough. 

'*  Now,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  ques- 
tion is,  if  by  crowding  Paris  with  soldiers 
and  with  cannon,  by  stifling  with  violent 
hands  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  suppres- 
sing individual  fteedom,  by  invading  pri- 
vate domiciles,  by  substituting  the  reign 
of  Terror  for  that  of  Reason,  by  unceas- 
ingly repressing  furious  despair— that 
which  there  is  wanting  a  capacity  to  pre- 
vent, the  end  will  be  attained  of  reani- 


mating confidence,  or  re-establishing 
credit,  of  diminishing  taxes,  of  correcting 
the  vices  of  the  administration,  of  chasing 
away  the  spectre  of  the  deficit,  of  deve- 
loping industry,  of  cutting  short  the  dis- 
asters attendant  upon  unlimited  competi- 
tion, of  suppressing  those  revolts  which 
have  their  source  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
human  feeling,  of  tranquillising  resent- 
ments, of  calming  all  hearts  I  The  state 
of  siege  of  1848  has  engendered  that  of 
1849.  The  question  is,  if  the  amiable 
perspective  of  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege 
every  eight  or  ten  months  will  restore  to 
commerce  its  elastic  movements,  to  the 
industrious  their  markets,  and  to  the 
middle  classes  their  repose." — L,  Blanc. 

It  is  frequently  asked  what  is  to  be 
the  end  of  all  these  changes,  and  under 
what  form  of  government  are  the  people 
of  Francp  ultimately  to  settle  ?  Diffi- 
cultasitisto  predict  anything  with  cer- 
tainty of  a  people  with  whom  nothing 
seems  to  be  fixed  but  the  disposition  to 
change,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing our  opinion  that  the  future  govern- 
ment of  France  will  be  what  that  of 
imperial  Rome  was,  an  Elective  Mi- 
litary Despotism.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration,  when  a  free  constitutional 
monaichy  was  imposed  on  its  in- 
habitants by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies,  it  has  ever  since  the  Revolution 
of  1789  been  nothing  else.  The  Or- 
leans dynasty  has,  to  all  appearance, 
expired  with  a  disgrace  even  greater 
than  that  which  attended  its  birth: 
the  Bourbons  can  scarcely  expect,  in 
a  country  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
love  of  change,  to  re-establish  their 
hereditary  throne.  Popular  passion 
and  national  vanity  call  for  that  fa- 
vourite object  in  democratic  societies — 
a  rotation  of  governors :  popular  vio- 
lence and  general  suffering  will  never 
fail  to  re- establish,  after  a  brief  period 
of  anarchy,  the  empire  of  the  sword. 
The  successive  election  of  military 
despots  seems  the  only  popular  com- 
promise between  revolutionary  pas- 
sion and  Uie  social  necessities  of  man- 
kind; and  as  a  similar  compromise 
took  place,  after  eighty  years  of  blood- 
shed and  confusion,  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  so,  after  a  similar 
period  of  suffering,  it  wDl  probably 
be  repeated,  from  the  influence  of  the 
same  cause,  in  the  French  nation. 
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No.  III. 
CHRISTOPHEE  UNDER  CANVASS. 


Scene — Gutta  Percha. 
Time — Early  Evening. 

NOKTH — ^BULLEB — SeWAKD— TaLBOYS. 


Jx^  MUV 


Vl/^1- 


NOBTH. 

Trim — trim — trim — 

TALBOTS. 

Gentlemen,  are  you  all  seated  ? 

NOBTH. 

Why  into  such  strange  vagaries  fall  as  you  would  dance,  Longfellow! 
Seize  his  skirts,  Seward.  Buller,  cling  to  his  knees.  Billy,  the  boat-hook — 
he  will  be — ^he  is— overboard. 

TALBOYS. 

Not  at  all.    Gutta  Percha  is  somewhat  crank^and  I  am  steadying  her,  ur. 

NOBTH. 

What  is  that  round  your  waist  ? 

TALBOYS. 

My  Air-girdle. 

NOBTH. 

I  insist  upon  you  dropping  it,  Longman.  It  makes  you  reckless.  I  did 
not  think  you  were  such  a  selfish  character. 

TALBOYS. 

Alas !  in  this  world,  how  are  our  noblest  intentions  misunderstood  I  I  put 
it  on,  sir,  that,  in  case  of  a  capsize,  I  slight  more  buoyantly  bear  you 
ashore. 

NOBTH. 

Forgive  me,  my  friend.  But — be  seated.  Our  craft  is  but  indiflferently 
well  adapted ,for  the  gallopade.  Be  seated,  I  beseech  you !  Or,  if  you  will 
stand,  do  plant  both  feet— do  not — do  not  alternate  so — and  above  all,  do 
not,  I  implore  you — show  off  on  one,  as  if  you  were  composing  and  reciting 
verses. — There,  down  you  are — and  if  there  be  not  a  hole  in  her  bottom, 
Gutta  Percha  is  safe  against  all  the  hidden  rocks  in  Loch  Awe. 

TALBOYS. 

Let  me  take  the  stroke  oar. 

NOBTH. 

For  sake  of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  Sewards  and  the  Bnllers,  sit  where 
jou  are.    We  are  already  in  four  fathom  water. 

TALBOXS, 

The  Lines  ? 

BILLY. 

Nea,  nea — ^Mister  Talboy.  Nane  shall  steer  Perch  when  He^s  afloat  but 
t^  auld  commodore. 
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NORTH. 


Shove  off,  lads. 

Are  we  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ? 

On  t'  watter. 

BiDy — mnm. 


TALBOYS. 
BILLY. 
NORTH. 


TALBOYS. 

The  Heavens  are  high — and  they  are  deep.  Fear  wonld  rise  np  from  that 
Profonnd,  if  fear  there  could  be  in  the  perfectly  Beantiftil ! 

8EWARD. 

Perhaps  there  is~thongh  it  wants  a  name. 

NORTH. 

We  know  there  is  no  danger — and  therefore  we  should  feel  no  fear.  But  we 
cannot  wholly  disencumber  ourselves  of  the  emotions  that  ordinarily  great 
depth  inspires — and  verily  I  hold  with  Seward,  while  thus  we  hang  over  the 
sky-abyss  below  with  suspended  oars. 

SEWARD. 

The  Ideal  rests  on  the  Real—Imagination  on  Memory— and  the  Visionaryt 
at  its  ntmostf  still  retains  relations  with  Truth. 

BULLER. 

Pray  you  to  look  at  our  Encampment.    Nothing  visionary  there — 

TALBOYS. 

Which  Encampment  ? 

BULLER. 

On  the  hill- side — up  yonder — at  Cladich. 

TALBOYS. 

Yon  should  have  said  so  at  first.    I  thought  yea  meant  that  other  down-— 

BULLER. 

When  I  speak  to  you,  I  mean  the  bona  fide  flesh  and  blood  Talboys,  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  bona  fide  flesh  and  blood  Christopher  North,  in  Gutta 
Percha,  and  not  that  somewhat  absurd,  and,  I  trust,  ideal  persooase,  stand- 
ing on  his  head  in  the  water,  or  it  may  be  the  air,  some  fathoms  below  her 
keel— like  a  pearl-diver. 

TALBOYS. 

Put  up  your  bands — so — my  dear  31  r  North,  and  frame  the  picture. 

NORTH. 

And  Macnlloch  not  here !  Why  the  hills  behind  Cladicb,  that  people  call 
tame,  make  a  back- ground  that  no  art  might  meliorate.  Cultivation  climbs  the 
green  slopes,  and  overlays  the  green  hill- ridges,  while  higher  up  all  ia  rough, 
brown,  heathery,  rocky — and  behind  that  undulating  line,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  see  the  peaks  of  mountains.  From  afar  they  are  looking  at  the 
Tents.  And  far  off  as  they  are,  the  power  of  that  Sycamore  Grove  connecta 
them  with  our  Encampment. 

TALBOYS. 

Are  you  sure,  su*,  they  are  not  donds  ? 

NORTH. 

If  clouds,  so  much  the  better.  If  mountains,  they  deserve  to  be  clouds ;  and 
if  clouds,  they  deserve  to  be  mountains. 

SEWARD. 

The  long  broad  shadow  of  the  Grove  tames  the  white  of  the  Tenta — tones 
it— reduces  it  into  harmony  with  the  surrounding  colour— into  keeping  with 
the  brown  huts  of  the  villagers,  clustering  on  bank  and  brae  on  both  aides  of 
the  hoUow  river. 

NORTH. 

The  coaey  Inn  itself  from  its  position  is  picturesque. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Swiss  Giantess  looks  imposing — 

BULLER. 

^      So  does  the  Yan.     But  Deeside  is  the  Pi 
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TALBOTS. 

Well  translated  by  Paterson  in  his  Notes  on  Milton,  *^  All-Devil's- 
Hall." 

NORTH. 

Hush.  And  how  lovely  the  foreground !  Sloping  upland— with  single  trees 
standing  one  by  one,  at  distances  wide  enough  to  allow  to  each  its  own  little 
grassy  domain — with  its  circle  of  bracken  or  broom— or  its  own  golden  gorse 
grove — divided  by  the  sylvan  course  of  the  hidden  river  itself,  visible  only 
when  it  glimpses  into  the  Loch — Here,  friends,  we  seem  to  see  the  united  occu* 
pations  of  pastoral,  agricultural— and — 

BULLER. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make. 

NORTH. 

Yon  might  have  waited  a  moment  till — 

BUIXER. 

Not  a  moment.  We  all  Four  see  the  background — and  the  middle-ground 
and  the  foreground — and  all  the  ground  round  and  about — and  all  the  islands 
and  their  shadows — and  all  the  mountains  and  theirs — and,  towering  high 
above  all,  that  Cruachan  of  yours,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  is  behind  us— though 
'twould  twist  my  neck  now  to  get  a  vizzy  of  him.  No  use  then  in  describing  all 
that  lies  within  the  visible  horizon— there  it  is — let  us  enjoy  it  and  be  thankful 
— and  let  us  talk  this  evening  of  whatever  may  happen  to  come  into  our  re- 
spective heads— and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  sir,  with  all  reverence,  let's  have  fair 
play — let  no  single  man — ^young  or  old — ^take  more  than  his  own  lawful 
share — 

NORTH. 

Sir? 

BULLEK. 

And  let  the  subject  of  angling  be  tabooed— and  all  its  endless  botheration 
about  baskets  and  rods,  and  reels  and  tackle — salmon,  sea-trout,  yellow-tin^ 
perch,  pike,  and  the  Ferox— and  no  drivel  about  Deer  and  Eagles— 

NORTH. 

Sir?    What's  the  meaning  of  all  this— Seward,  say— tell,  Talboys. 

BULLBR. 

And  let  each  man  on  opening  his  mouth  be  rimeci— and  let  it  be  two-minute 
time— and  let  me  be  time-keeper— but,  in  consideration  of  your  years  and  halrfts, 
and  presidency,  let  time  to  you,  sir,  be  extended  to  two  minutes  and  thirty 
seconds— and  let  us  all  talk  time  about — and  let  no  man  seek  to  nullify  the 
law  by  talking  at  railway  rate— and  let  no  man  who  waives  his  right  of  tnm, 
however  often,  think  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  claiming  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards — and  that,  too,  perhaps  at  the  smartest  of  the  sohree — and  let 
there  be  no  contradiction,  either  round,  flat,  or  angular— and  let  no  than 
speak  about  what  he  understands— that  is,  has  long  stndled  and  made  himself 
master  of— for  that  would  be  giving  him  an  nnfidr- J  had  almost  said— would 
be  taking  a  mean  advantage — and  let  no  man — 

NORTH. 

Why,  the  mutby  at  the  Nore  was  nothing  to  this ! 

BULLER. 

Lord  High  Admiral  though  yon  Ke,  shr,  yon  must  obey  the  laws  of  the 
service — 

NORTH. 

I  see  how  it  is. 

BULLBR. 

How  is  it? 

NORTH 

But  it  will  soon  wear  off— that's  the  saving  virtue  of  Champagne. 

BULLER. 

Champagne  indeed  I  Small  Beer,  smaller  than  the  smallest  size.  You 
have  not  the  heart,  sir,  to  give  Champagne. 

NORTH. 

We  had  better  put  about,  gentlemen,  and  go  ashore. 
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DULLER. 

My  ever-honoured,  loDg-revered  sir  I  I  have  got  intoxicated  on  onr  Tee- 
total debauchery.  The  fumes  of  the  water  have  gone  to  my  head — and  I  need 
but  a  few  drops  of  brandy  to  set  me  all  right.  Billy — the  flask.  There — ^I  am 
as  sob<ur  as  a  Judge. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  ^tis  thus,  Buller,  you  wise  wag,  that  you  would  let  the  ^^  old  man 
garrulous  "  into  the  secret  of  his  own  tendencies — too  often  unconscious  he  of 
the  powers  that  have  set  so  many  asleep.  I  accept  the  law — bat  let  it-— do 
let  it  be  three-minute  time. 

DULLER. 

Five — ten — twenty — "with  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time." 

NORTH. 

Strike  medium — Ten. 

BULLER. 

My  dear  sir,  for  a  napment  let  me  have  that  Spy-glass. 

NORTH. 

I  must  lay  it  down — for  a  Bevy  of  Fair  Women  are  on  the  Moont — and 
are  brought  so  near  that  I  hear  them  laughing— especially  the  Prima*  Donna, 
whose  Glass  is  in  dangerous  proximity  with  my  nose. 

BULLER. 

Fling  her  a  kiss,  sir. 

NORTH. 

There — and  how  prettily  she  returns  it  1 

BULLER. 

Happy  old  man  I    Go  where  you  will — 

TALBOYS. 

Ulysses  and  the  Syrens.    Had  ho  my  air-girdle,  he  would  swim  ashore* 

NORTH. 

^^  Oh,  mihi  pneteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annoe !" 

TALBOYS. 

The  words  are  regi-etful — but  there  is  no  regret  in  the  voice  that  syllables 
them — it  is  clear  as  a  bell,  and  as  gladsome. 

NORTH. 

Talking  of  kissing,  I  hear  one  of  the  most  melodious  songs  that  ever  flowed 
from  lady's  Up — 

**  The  onrreut  that  with  gentle  motioii  glides, 
Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatiently  dotii  rage  ; 
But  when  his  &ir  course  is  not  hinderedy 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamelled  stones, 
Oiring  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  otertaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 
Is  it  not  perfect  ? 

SEWARD. 

It  is.   Music — Painting,  and  Poetry — 

BULLER. 

Sculpture  and  architecture.  « 

NORTH. 

Buller,  you're  a  blockhead.  Dear  Mr  Alison,  in  his  charming  Essays  on 
Taste,  finds  a  little  fault  in  what  seems  to  me  a  great  beauty  in  this,  one  of 
the  sweetest  passages  in  Shakspeare. 

BULLER. 

Sweetest.    That's  a  miss-moUyish  word. 

NORTH. 

Ass.  One  of  the  sweetest  passages  in  Shakspeare.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  Current  kissing  the  SedgQs.  ^^  The  pleasing  personification  which  we  attri- 
bute to  a  brook  is  founded  upon  the  faint  belief  of  voluntaiy  motion,  and  is 
immediately  checked  when  the  Poet  descends  to  any  minnte  or  particular  re- 
aemblance." 
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SEWABD. 

Descends! 

MOBTH. 

The  word,  to  my  ear,  does  sound  strangely ;  and  though  his  expression, 
^^  faint  belief,^^  is  a  true  and  a  fine  one,  yet  here  the  doctrine  does  not  apply. 
]N'ay,  here  we  have  a  true  notion  inconsiderately  misapplied.  Without  doubt 
Poets  of  more  wit  than  sensibility  do  follow  on  a  similitude  beyond  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  contemplated  subject.  But  the  rippling  of  water  against  a 
sedge  suggests  a  kiss — is,  I  believe,  a  kiss— liquid,  soft,  loving,  lipped, 

BUIXEB. 

BeautifuL 

NORTH. 

BuUer,  you  are  a  fellow  of  fine  taste.  Compare  the  whole  catalogue  of  meta- 
phorical kisses — admitted  and  claimable — and  you  will  find  this  one  of  the 
most  natural  of  them  all.  Pilgrimage,  in  Shakspeare^s  day,  had  dropt,  in  the 
speech  of  our  Poets,  from  its  early  religions  propriety,  of  seeking  a  holy  place 
under  a  vow,  into  a  roving  of  the  region.  See  his  "  Passionate  Pilgrim."  If 
Shakspeare  found  the  word  so  far  generalised,  then  ^'  wanderer  tb*ough  the 
woods,"  or  plains,  or  through  anything  else,  is  the  suggestion  of  the  behold- 
ing. The  river  is  more,  indeed ;  being,  Uke  the  pUgrim,  on  his  way  to  a 
term,  and  an  obliged  way — "  the  wild  ocean." 

SEWABD. 

The  "faint  belief  of  voluntary  motion"— Mr  Alison's  fine  phrase — is  one, 
and  possibly  the  grounding  incentive  to  impersonating  the  "  current"  here; 
but  other  elements  enter  in ;  liquidity— transparency — which  suggest  a  spi- 
ritual nature,  and  Beauty  wUch  moves  Love. 

irOBTH. 

Ay,  and  the  Poets  of  thai  igt,  in  the  fresher  alacrity  of  their  fancy,  had 
a  justification  of  comparisons,  which  do  not  occur  as  promptly  to  us,  nor, 
when  presented  to  us,  delight  so  much  as  they  would,  were  our  fancy  as  alive 
as  theirs.  Yon  might  suspect  a  priori  Ovid,  Cowley,  and  Dry  den,  as  likely 
to  be  led  by  indulgence  of  their  ingenuity  into  passionless  similitudes — and 
you  may  misdoubt  even  that  Shakspeare  was  in  danger  of  being  so  run  away 
with.  But  let  us  have  clear  and  unequivocal  instances.  This  one  assuredly 
is  not  of  the  number.    It  is  exquisite. 

TALBOYS. 

Mr  Alison,  I  presume  to  think,  sir,  should  either  have  quoted  the  whole 
speech,  or  kept  the  whole  in  view,  when  animadverting  on  tbode  two  lines 
about  the  kissing  Pilgrim.  Julia,  a  Lady  of  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus,  is 
only  half-done — and  now  she  comes — to  herself. 

^  Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course  ; 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium." 

The  language  of  Shakspeare's  Ladies  is  not  the  language  we  hear  in  real 
life.  I  wish  it  wore.  Heal  life  would  then  be  delightful  indeed.  Julia  is 
privileged  to  be  poetical  far  beyond  the  usage  of  the  very  best  circles — ^far 
beyond  that  of  any  mortal  creatures.  For  the  Grod  Shakspeare  has  made 
her  and  all  her  kin  poetical— and  if  you  object  to  any  of  the  lines,  yon  most 
object  to  them  all.  Eminently  beautiful,  sir,  th^  are ;  and  their  beauty  Hes 
in  the  passionate,  imaginative  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole,  and  sustains 
the  Similitude  throughout,  without  a  mementos  flagging  of  the  fiuicy,  without  a 
mementos  departure  from  the  truthfulness  of  the  heart. 

NOBTH. 

Talboys,  I  thank  you — ^you  are  at  the  root. 

SEWABD. 

A  wonderful  thing— altogether-^  Impersonation. 


i 
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NORTH. 

It  is  indeed.  If  we  would  know  the  magnitude  of  the  dominion  which  the 
disposition  constraining  ns  to  impersonate  has  exercised  over  the  human 
mind,  we  should  have  to  go  back  unto  those  ages  of  the  world  when  it  exerted 
itself,  uncontrolled  by  philosophy,  and  in  obedience  to  religious  impulses — 
when  Impersonations  of  Natural  Objects  and  Powers,  of  Moral  Powers  and 
of  Notions  entertained  by  the  Understanding,  filled  the  Temples  of  the  Nations 
with  visible  Deities,  and  were  worshipped  with  altars  and  incense,  hymns 
and  sacrifices. 

BULLER. 

Was  ever  before  such  disquisition  begotten  by — an  imaginary  kiss  among 
the  Sedges  I 

NORTH. 

Hold  your  tongue,  BuUer.  But  if  you  would  see  how  hard  this  dominion 
is  to  eradicate,  look  to  the  most  civilised  and  enlightened  times,  when  severe 
Truth  has  to  the  utmost  cleansed  the  Understanding  of  illusion — and  observe 
how  tenaciously  these  imaginary  Beings,  endowed  with  imaginary  life,  hold 
their  place  in  our  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  and  Eloquence — nay,  in 
our  common  and  quiet  speech. 

SEWARD. 

It  is  all  full  of  them.  The  most  prosaic  of  prosers  uses  poetical  language 
without  knowing  it — and  Poets  without  knowing  to  what  extent  and 
degree. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Seward,  and  were  we  to  expatiate  in  the  walks  of  the  profounder 
emotions,  we  should  sometimes  be  startled  by  the  sadden  apparitions  of  boldly 
impersonated  Thoughts,  upon  occasions  that  did  not  seem  to  promise  them — 
where  you  might  have  thought  that  interests  of  overwhelming  moment  would 
have  effectually  banished  the  play  of  imagination. 

TALBOYS. 

Shakspeare  is  justified,  then — and  the  Lady  Julia  spoke  like  a  Lady  in 
Love  with  all  nature— and  with  Proteus. 

BULLER. 

A  most  beautiful  day  is  this  indeed — but  it  is  a  Puzzler. 

*^  The  Swan  on  still  St  Mary's  Lake 
Floats  doable,  Swan  and  Shadow;*' 

Bat  here  all  the  islands  float  double — and  all  the  castles  and  abbeys — and 
all  the  hills  and  mountains — and  all  the  donds  and  boats  and  men, — double, 
did  I  say — triple — quadruple, — ^we  are  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  and 
nowhere,  all  at  the  same  moment.  Inishail,  I  have  yon — ^no — Gutta  Percha 
slides  over  you,  and  you  have  no  material  existence.    Very  well. 

SEWARD. 

Is  there  no  house  on  Inishail? 

NORTH. 

Not  one — but  the  house  appointed  for  all  living.  A  Burial-place.  I  see 
it — but  not  one  of  you — for  it  is  little  noticeable,  and  seldom  nsed — on  an 
average,  one  fnneral  in  the  year.  Forty  years  ago  I  stepped  into  a  small 
snuff- shop  in  the  Saltmarket,  Glasgow,  to  replenish  my  sheU — and  found  my 
Mend  was  from  Lochawe-side.  I  asked  him  if  he  often  revisited  his  native 
shore,  and  h^  answered — seldom,  and  had  not  for  a  long  time— but  that  though 
his  lot  did  not  allow  him  to  live  there,  he  hoped  to  be  buried  in  Inishail.  We 
struck  up  a  friendship— his  snuff  was  good,  and  so  was  his  whisky,  for  it  was^ 
nnexcised.  A  few  years  ago,  trolling  for  Feroces,  I  met  a  boat  with  a 
coflin,  and  in  it  the  body  of  the  old  tobacconist. 

SEWARD. 

'^  The  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,"  in  Wordsworth^s  Excursion^  is 
alone  sufficient  for  his  immortality  on  earth. 

NORTH. 

It  is.    So  for  Gray's  is  his  Elegy.    But  some  hundred  and  forty  lines  in 
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all — no  more— yet  how  comprehensive— how  complete!  "In  a  Country 
Churchyard !"  Every  generation  there  buries  the  whole  hamlet — which  is 
much  the  same  as  burying  the  whole  world-H)r  a  whole  world. 

SEWARD. 

^  The  mde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  I" 
All  Feasants — diers  and  mourners !    Utmost  simplicity  of  all  belonging  to 
life — utmost  simplicity  of  all  belonging  to  death.    Therefore,  universally 
affecting. 

NORTH. 

Then  the — Grayiahness. 

BULLER. 

The  what,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Grayishness.  The  exquisite  scholarship,  and  the  high  artifice  of  the 
words  and  music — ^yet  all  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  scene  and  its  essential 
character.  Is  there  not  in  that  union  and  communion  of  the  solemn-pro- 
found, and  the  delicate-exquisite,  something  Cathedral-like?  ^Vhich  has 
the  awe  and  infinitude  of  Deity  and  Eternity,  and  the  prostrations  and 
aspirations  of  adoration  for  its  basis — expressed  in  the  general  structure 
and  forms ;  and  all  this  meeting  and  blent  hito  the  minute  and  fine  ela- 
boration of  the  ornaments  ?  Like  the  odours  that  steal  and  creep  on  the 
soft,  moist,  evening  air,  whilst  the  4im  liush  of  the  Universal  Temple 
dilates  and  elates.  The  least  and  the  greatest  in  one.  Why  not  ?  Is  not  that 
spiritual — angelical — divine !  The  least  is  not  too  exiguous  for  apprehension 
— the  amplest  exceeds  not  comprehension — and  their  united  power  is  felt  when 
not  understood.  I  speak,  Seward,  of  that  which  might  be  suggested  for  a 
primary  fault  in  the  Elegy — the  contrast  of  the  most  artful,  scholarly  style, 
and  the  simple,  rude,  lowly,  homely  matter.  But  you  shall  see  that  every 
fancy  seizes,  and  every  memory  holds  especially  those  verses  and  wordings 
which  bring  out  this  contrast — that  richest  line — 

^  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom  !" 

is  felt  to  be  soon  followed  well  by  that  simplest — 

"  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed  " 

where — I  t^ke  '*  lowly"  to  imply  low  in  earth — humbly  turfed  or  flowered — 
and  of  the  lowly. 

SEWARD. 

And  so,  sir,  the  pomp  of  a  Cathedral  is  described,  though  a  village  Church 
alone  is  in  presence.  So  Milton,  Cromwell,  and  other  great  powers  are  set 
in  array — that  which  these  were  not,  against  that  which  those  were. 

NORTH. 

Yet  hear  Dr  Thomas  Brown — an  acute  metaphysician — ^but  an  obtuse  critic 
— and  no  Poet  at  all.  *^  The  two  images  in  this  stanza  ('Full  many  a  gem^' 
&c.,)  certainly  produce  very  different  degrees  of  poetical  delight.  That  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  rose  blooming  in  solitude  pleases  in  a  very  high  degree, 
both  as  it  contains  a  just  and  beautiful  similitude,  and  still  more  as  the  similitude 
is  one  of  the  most  likely  to  have  arisen  in  such  a  situation.  But  the  simile  in 
the  two  first  lines  of  the  stanza,  though  it  may  perhaps  philosophically  be  as 
just,  has  no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  immediately  as  not  the  natural  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  moment  and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  moralising  amid  a 
simple  Churchyard,  there  is  perhaps  no  object  that  would  not  sooner  have 
occurred  than  this  piece  of  minute  jewellery — ^  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
in  the  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean.' " 

SEWARD. 

A  person  moralising !  He  forgot  that  person  was  Thomas  Gray.  And  he 
never  knew  what  you  have  told  us  now. 

NORTH. 

Why,  my  dear  Seward,  the  Gem  is  the  recognised  most  intense  expression, 
from  the  natural  world,  of  worth—inestimable  priceless  price—dependent  on 
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rarity  and  beauty.  The  Flower  is  a  like  intense  expression,  from  the  same 
world,  of  the  power  to  call  forth  love.  The  first  image  is  felt  by  every 
reader  to  be  high,  and  exalting  its  object;  the  second  to  be  tender,  and 
openly  pathetic.  Of  course  it  moves  more,  and  of  course  it  comes  last.  The 
Poet  has  just  before  spoken  of  Milton  and  Oromwell — of  bards  and  kings 
— and  history  with  all  her  wealth.  Is  the  transition  violent  from  these 
objects  to  Grems?  He  is  moved  by,  but  he  is  not  bound  to,  the  scene  and 
time.  His  own  thoughts  emancipate.  Brown  seems  utterly  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  Poet  himself  is  the  Dramatic  person  of  the  Monologue.  Shall  he  be 
restricted  from  using  the  richness  and  splendour  of  his  own  thoughts  ?  That 
one  stanza  sums  up  the  two  or  three  preceding — and  is  perfectly  attuned  to 
the  reigning  mood,  temper,  or  pathos. 

BXTLLER. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen.    The  Doctor  is  done  brown. 

NORTH. 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  ! " 
Methinks  I  could  read  you  a  homily  on  that  Text. 

BULLER. 

To-morrow,  sir,  if  you  please.  To-morrow  is  Sunday — and  you  may  read  it 
to  us  as  we  glide  to  Divine  Service  at  Dahnally— two  of  us  to  the  Establkhed, 
and  two  of  us  to  the  Free  Kirk. 

NORTH. 

Be  it  so.  But  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  me  for  quoting  now,  from 
heart-memory,  a  single  sentence  on  the  great  line,  frt)m  Belrtl^id,  and  from 
Adam  Fergusson.  ^^  It  presents  to  the  imagination  a  wid^  plain,  where 
several  roads  appear,  crowded  with  glittering  multitudes,  and  issuing  frt>m 
different  quarters,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  as  they  advance,  tiU  they 
termmate  in  the  dark  and  narrow  house,  where  all  their  glories  enter  in 
succession,  and  disappear  for  ever." 

SEWARD. 

Thank  you,  sir.    Tliat  is  Beattie  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is.  Fergusson's  memorable  words  are — "  If  from  this  we  are  disposed 
to  collect  any  inference  adverse  to  the  pursuits  of  gl(nr,  it  may  be  asked 
whither  do  the  paths  of  ignominy  lead?  If  to  the  gra^^o,  then  our  choice 
of  a  life  remains  to  be  made  on  the  grounds  of  its  imMM^valne^  without 
regard  to  an  end  which  is  common  to  every  statio^^Tfk  we  can  lead, 
whether  illustrious  or  obscure."  %.  "    "A 

SEWARD.  "*,     *-     \ 

Very  fine.    Who  says  it  ?    Fergusson— wko  was  he  ?  \^ 

NORTH.  V^  ^ 

The  best  of  you  Engllshers  are  intolerably  ign(muit  abotit  Scotland.  Do 
you  know  the  Keverend  John  Mitford? 

SEWARD. 

I  do— and  have  for  him  the  greatest  respect. 

NORTH. 

So  have  I.  He  is  one  of  our  best  Editors—^  Pickerisg  is  one  of  our  best 
Publishers  of  the  Poets.  But  I  am  somewliat  doubtful  of  the  truthfulness  of 
his  remarks  on  the  opening  of  thel^egy,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  excellent  Life 
of  Grfay.  "  The  Curfew  *  toll'  is  not  the  appropriate  word— it  was  not  a  slow 
bell  tolling  for.  the  dead." 

SEWABD. 

True  enough,  not  for  the  dead — but  Gray  then  felt  as  if  it  were  for  the 
dying — and  chose  to  say  so— the  partins  day.  Was  it  quick  and  "  merry  as  a 
marriage-bell  ?"  I  can't  think  it — ^nor  md  MiHon,  "  swinging  tUno  with  sullen 
roar."  Gray  was  II  Penseroso.  Proapero  caJte  it  the  "solemn  curfew." 
Toll  is  right. 

NORTH. 

But,  says  my  friend  Mitford,  "  there  is  another  error,  a  cofifiiBion  of  time. 
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The  cnrfew  tolls,  and  the  ploughman  returns  from  work.  Now  the  plough- 
man returns  two  or  three  hours  before  the  cnrfew  rings ;  and  *  the  glimmer- 
ing landscape'  has  'long  ceased  to  fade'  before  the  curfew.  The  *  parting  day' 
is  also  incorrect ;  the  day  had  long  finished.  But  if  the  word  Curfew  \b 
taken  simply  for  '  the  Evening  Bell,'  then  also  is  the  time  incorrect — and 
a  hneU  is  not  tolled  for  the  parting,  but  for  the  parted — '  and  leaves  the  world 
to  darkness  and  to  me.'  *Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the 
sight.'  Here  the  incidents,  instead  of  being  progressive,  fall  back,  and  make 
the  picture  confused  and  inharmonious ;  especially  as  it  appears  soon  after 
that  it  was  not  dark.    For  '  the  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain.' " 

SEWARD. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot  venture  to  answer  all  that — ^but  if  Mitford  be 
right,  Gray  must  be  very  wrong  indeed.  Let  me  see— *give  us  it  over  again — 
sentence  by  sentence — 

BULLER. 

No — no— no.    Once  is  enough — and  enough  is  as  ^ood  as  a  feast. 

NORTH. 

Talboys? 

TALBOYS. 

Since  you  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr  Mitford,  sir,  so  have  I.  But  hitherto 
I  have  been  a  stranger  to  his  merits. 

SEWARD. 

The  best  of  you  Scottishers  are  intolerably  ignorant  about  England. 

TALBOYS. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  North,  wfcen  does  the  Curfew  toll,  or  ring  ? — ^for  hang 
me  if  I  remember— or  rather  ever  knew.  And  in  the  second  place,  when  does 
the  Evening  Bell  give  tongue  ? — ^for  hang  me  if  I  am  much  better  informed  as 
to  his  motions.  Yet  I  should  know  something  of  the  family  of  ihe  Bells.  Say — 
eight  o'clock.  Well.  It  is  summer-time,  I  suppose ;  for  you  cannot  believe 
that  so  dainty  a  person  in  health  and  habits,  as  the  Poet  Gray,  would  write  an 
Elegy  in  a  Country  churchyard  in  winter,  and  well  on  towards  night.  True, 
that  is  a  way  of  speaking ;  he  did  not  write  it  with  his  crow-quill,  in  his  neat 
hand,  on  his  neat  vellum,  on  the  only  horizontal  tomb-stone.  But  in  the 
Churchyard  he  assumes  to  sit — probably  under  a  Plane-tree,  for  sake  of  the 
congenial  Gloom.  Season  of  the  year  ascertained— Summer — time  of  Curfew 
—eight — ^then  I  can  find  no  fault  with  the  Ploughman.  He  comes  in  well — 
either  as  an  image  or  a  man.  He  must  have  been  an  honest,  hard-working 
fellow,  and  worth  the  highest  wages  going  between  the  years  1745  and  1750. 
At  what  hour  do  ploughmen  leave  the  stilts  in  Cambridgeshire  ?  We  must 
not  say  at  six.    Different  hours  in  different  counties,  Buller. 

BULLER. 

Go  on— all's  right,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  Hodge  did  not  grudge,  occasionally,  a 
half-hour  over,  to  a  good  master.  Then  he  had  to  stable  his  horses— Star 
and  Srailer — rub  them  down— bed  them — ^fiU  rack  and  manger — water  them — 
make  sure  theur  noses  were  in  the  oats — ^lock  the  stable  before  the  nags  were 
stolen — and  then,  and  not  till  then, 

**  The  Ploughman  homewards  plods  his  weaiy  way.'* 

For  he  does  not  sleep  on  the  Farm — he  has  a  wife  and  small  family — that  is, 
a  large  family  of  smallish  children — in  the  Hamlet,  at  least  two  miles  off— - 
and  he  does  not  walk  for  a  wager  of  a  flitcli  of  bacon  and  barrel  of  beer— but 
for  his  accustomed  rasher  and  a  jug — and  such  endAarments  as  will  restore 
bis  weariness  up  to  the  proper  pitch  for  a  sound  night^s  sleep.  Grod  bless 
him ! 

BTTLLSB. 

Shorn  of  your  beams,  Mr  North,  eclipsed. 

TALBOYS. 

The  ploughman,  then,  does  not  return  ^^  two  or  ^ree  hours  before  the  cur- 
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few  riogs.'*  Nor  bas  '*  the  glimmering  landscape  long  ceased  to  fade  before  the 
curfew."  Nor  is  "  the  parting  day  incorrect,"  Nor  "  has  the  day  long 
finished."  Nor,  when  it  may  have  finished,  or  may  finish,  can  any  man  in  the 
hamlet,  daring  all  that  gradual  subsiding  of  light  and  soond,  take  upon  him  to 
give  any  opinion  at  alL 

NORTH. 

My  boy,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

^^  And  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me."  Ay — into  his  hut  goes  the 
ploughman,  and  leaves  the  worid  and  me  to  darkness — ^which  is  coming — but 
not  yet  come — the  Poet  knows  it  is  coming — near  at  hand  its  coming  glooms  ; 
and  Darkness  shows  her  divinity  as  she  is  preparing  to  mount  her  throne. 

NORTH. 

Nothing  can  be  better. 

TAIJXOYS. 

'^ '  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight.'  Here  the  incident, 
instead  of  being  progressive,  falls  back,  and  makes  the  picture  confused  and  in- 
harmonious." Confused  and  inharmonious !  By  no  manner  of  means.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  There  is  no  retrogression — the  day  has  been  unwilling  to  die — 
cannot  believe  she  is  dying—and  cannot  think  'tis  for  her  the  curfew  is  toll- 
ing ;  but  the  Poet  feels  it  is  even  so  ;  the  glimmerinff  and  the  fading,  beautiful 
as  they  are,  are  sure  symptoms— she  is  dying  into  Evening,  and  Evening  will 
soon  be  the  dying  into  Night ;  but  to  the  Poet*s  eye  how  beautiful  the  transmuta- 
tions !  Nor  knows  he  that  the  Moon  has  arisen,  tiU,  at  the  voice  of  the  night- 
bird,  he  looks  up  the  ivied  church-tower,  and  there  she  is,  whether  full,  wan- 
ing, or  crescent,  there  are  not  data  for  the  Astronomer  to  declare. 

NORTH. 

My  friend  Mr  Mitford  says  of  the  Ime,  ^*  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from 
their  lowly  bed  " — ^That  *^  here  the  epithet  hwfy^  as  applied  to  M,  occasions 
an  ambiguity,  as  to  whether  the  Poet  means  the  bed  on  which  they  sleep,  or 
the  grave  in  which  they  are  laid ;"  and  he  adds,  '*  there  can  be  no  greater 
fault  in  composition  than  a  doubtful  meaning." 

TALBOYS. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  touching  beauty.  Lowly  applies  to  both.  From 
their  lowly  bed  in  their  lowly  dweUings  among  the  quick,  those  joyous  sounds 
used  to  awaken  them ;  from  their  lowly  bed  in  their  lowly  dwellings  among  the 
dead,  those  joyous  sounds  will  awaken  them  never  more :  but  a  sound  will 
awaken  them  when  He  comes  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  for 
them  there  is  ChriBtian  hope — from 

"  Miuiy  a  holy  text  aroood  them  itrewed 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die." 

NORTH. 

"  Their  tanow  oft  the  stabboni  glebe  hath  broke  ; 
How  joennd  did  they  drire  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  Uieir  sturdy  stroke  !" 

This  stanza— says  Mr  Mitford—^^is  made  up  of  various  pieces  inlaid. 
^Stubborn  glebe'  is  from  Gay;  *  drive  afidd*  from  Milton;  *  sturdy 
stroke*  from  Spencer.  Such  is  too  much  the  system  of  Gray's  composition,  and 
therefore  such  the  cause  of  his  imperfections.  Purity  of  lancuage,  accuracy  of 
thought,  and  even  similarity  of  rh3rme,  all  give  way  to  the  introduction  of 
certain  poetical  expressions ;  in  fact,  the  beanUful  jewel,  when  brought,  does 
not  fit  into  the  new  setting,  or  socket.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the 
flower  stuck  into  the  ground  and  those  that  grow  from  it.**    Talboyi? 

BULLER. 

VHij  not— Duller? 

TALBOYS. 

I  give  way  to  the  gentleman. 
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BULLER. 

Not  for  worlds  would  I  take  the  word  out  of  any  man's  mouth. 

TALB0Y8. 

Gray  took  '^  stubborn  glebe"  from  Gay.  Why  from  Gay?  It  has  been 
familiar  in  men*s  mouths  from  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  this  Island. 
May  not  a  Saxon  gentleman  say  ^^  drive  their  teams  a-field"  without  charge 
of  theft  from  Milton,  who  said  "  drove  a-field."  Who  first  said  *'  Gee-ho, 
Dobbin  ?"  Was  Spenser  the  first — the  only  man  before  Milton— who  used 
^^  sturdy  stroke ?"  and  has  nobody  used  it  smce  Gray? 

^,^  BULLER. 

\  You  could  give  a  "sturdy  stroke"  yourself,  Talboys.      What's  your 
Veight  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Gray's  style  is  sometimes  too  composite — you  yourself,  sur,  would  not  deny 
it  is  so— but  Mr  Mitford's  instances  here  are  absurd,  and  the  charge  founded  on 
them  false.  Gray  seldom,  if  ever — say  never,  "  sacrifices  purity  of  language, 
and  accuracy  of  thought,"  for  the  sake  of  introducing  certain  poetical  expres- 
sions. "  All  give  way"  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  beautiful  words  of 
the  brethren,  with  which  his  loving  memory  was  stored,  came  up  in  the  hour  of 
imagination,  and  took  their  place  among  the  words  as  beautiful  of  his  own 
congenial  inspirations ;  the  flowers  he  transplanted  from  poetry  "  languished 
not,  grew  dim,  nor  died ;"  for  he  had  taken  them  up  gently  by  the  roots,  and 
with  some  of  the  old  mould  adhering  to  their  tendrils,  and,  true  florist  as  he 
was,  had  prepared  for  them  a  richest  soil  in  his  own  garden,  which  he  held 
from  nature,  and  which  the  sun  and  the  dew  of  nature  nourished,  and  will 
noui-ish  for  ever. 

BXlLLER. 

That  face  is  not  pleasant,  sir.  Nothing  so  disfigures  a  face  as  envy.  Old 
Poets  at  last  grow  ugly  all— but  you,  sLr,  are  a  Philosopher— and  on  your 
bcm'gn  countenance  ^twas  but  a  passing  cloud.  There— you  are  as  beautiful  as 
ever — how  comely  in  critical  old  age  I  Any  farther  fault  to  find  with  our 
friend  Mitford  ? 

NORTH. 

"  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  sonl  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  reqaires. 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  Yoice  of  nature  cries, 
Eyen  in  our  ashes  liye  their  wonted  fires." 

" '  Pious  drops'  is  from  Ovid— piae  lachrymie ;  '  closing  eye'  is  from  Pope — 
^  voice  of  nature'  from  the  Anthologia,  and  the  last  line  from  Chaucer— ^  Yet 
on  our  ashes  cold  is  fire  yreken.*  From  so  many  quarries  are  the  stones  brought 
to  form  this  elaborate  Mosaic  pavementJ'^  I  say,  for  ^^  pine  lachrym»"  all 
honour  to  Ovid — for  "pious  drops"  all  honour  to  Gray.  "  Closing  eye"  is  not 
from  Pope's  Elegy ;  "  voice  of  nature"  is  not  from  the  Anthologia,  but  from 
Nature  herself;  Chaucer^s  Line  may  have  suggested  Gray*s,  bat  the  reader  of 
Chaucer  knows  that  Gray's  has  a  tender  and  profound  meaning  which  is 
not  in  Chaucer's  at  all — and  he  knows,  too,  that  Mr  Mitford  is  not  a  reader 
of  Chaucer — for  were  he,  he  could  not  have  written  "  ashes"  for  "  ashen." 
There  were  no  quarries— there  is  no  Mosaic.  Mosaic  pavement!  Worse,  if 
possible— more  ostentatiously  pedantic — even  than  stuck  in  fiowers,  jewels, 
settings,  and  sockets. 

TALBOYS. 

The  Stanza  is  sacred  to  sorrow. 

NORTH. 

'^  From  this  Stanza,"  quoth  Mitford,  "  the  style  of  the  composition  drops 
into  a  lower  key ;  the  language  is  plainer,  and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
splendid  and  elaborate  diction  of  the  former  part."  This  objection  is  disposed 
of  by  what  I  said  some  minutes  ago 

BULLER. 

Half  an  hour  ago — on  Grayishness, 
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IfOBTH. 

And  I  haye  only  this  &rther  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  thoagh  the  language  is 
plainer — yet  it  is  solemn ;  nor  is  it  nnpoetical — for  the  hoary-headed  swain 
was  moved  as  he  spake ;  the  style,  if  it  drop  into  a  lower  key,  is  accordant 
with  that  higher  key  on  which  the  music  was  pitched  that  has  not  yet  left  onr 
hearing.  An  Elegy  is  not  an  Ode — the  close  should  be  moumM  as  the  open- 
ing— with  loftier  strain  between — and  it  is  so ;  and  whatever  we  might  have  to 
say  of  the  Epitaph — ^its  final  lines  are  ^^  awful" — as  every  man  must  have  felt 
them  to  be — ^whether  thought  on  in  our  own  lonely  night-room — in  the 
Churchyard  of  Granchester,  where  it  is  said  Gray  mused  the  Elegy — or  by 
that  Burial-ground  in  Inishail— or  here  afloat  in  tiie  joyous  sunshSie  for  an 
hour  privileged  to  be  happy  in  a  world  of  grief. 

BUIXEK. 

Let^s  change  the  subject,  sir.  May  I  ask  what  author  you  have  in  your 
other  hand? 

NORTH. 

Alison  on  Taste. 

BUIXER. 

You  don't  say  so !    I  thought  yon  quoted  firom  memory. 

NORTH. 

So  I  did ;  but  I  have  dog^-eared  a  page  or  two. 

BUIXBR. 

I  see  no  books  lying  about  in  the  Pavilion-— only  Newspapers — and  Maga- 
zines— and  Reviews — and  trash  of  that  kind— ^ 

NORTH. 

Without  which,  you,  my  good  fellow,  could  not  live  a  week. 

BULLER. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age !  The  Age  fl^ioald  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  Periodical  literature.  The  old  Lady  should  indeed, 
sir.    If  the  Pensive  PubMu;  conceits  herself  to  be  the  Thinking  World — 

NORTH. 

Let  us  help  to  make  her  so.  I  have  a  decent  little  Library  of  some  three 
hundred  select  volumes  in  the  Van — my  Plate-chest — and  a  few  dozens  of 
choice  wines  for  my  friends'-of  Champagne,  which  you,  Buller,  call  small 
beer 

BULLER. 

I  retracted  and  apologised.  Is  that  the  key  of  the  Yan  at  your  watch- 
chain? 

NORTH. 

It  is.  So  many  hundred  people  about  the  Encampment — sometimes  among 
them  suspicious  strangers  in  paletots  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  per- 
haps the  pecuniaiy — that  it  is  well  to  intrust  the  key  to  my  own  body-guard. 
It  does  not  weigh  an  ounce.  And  that  lock  is  not  to  be  picked  by  the  ghost 
of  Huffey  White. 

SEWARD. 

But  of  the  volume  in  hand,  sir? 

I  NORTH. 

"  In  that  fine  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Georgics,"  says  Mr  Alison, 
*'  in  which  Virgil  celebrates  the  praises  of  his  native  country,  after  these  fine 
lines — 

^  Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  alienis  mensibuB  eestas; 
Bis  grayidsD  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos. 
At  rabidffi  tigres  absunt,  et  sssva  leonum 
Semlna:  nee  miseros  fallunt  aconita  legentes: 
Nee  rapit  immensos  orbes  per  humam,  neqne  tanto 
Sqnamens  in  spiram  tractn  se  eolligit  angnis.' 

There  is  no  reader  whose  enthusiasm  is  not  checked  by  the  cold  and  prosaic 
fine  which  follows, — 

'  Adde  tot  egregias  urbes^  operamque  laborem.' 
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The  tameness  and  vulganty  of  the  transttioii  disdpales  at  once  the  emotion 
we  had  shared  with  the  Poetv  and  redaces  Mm,  in  our  opinioiir  to  the  level  of 
s.  mere  describer." 

SEWARD. 

Cold  and  prosaic  line !    Tameness  and  Tulgarity !    I  am  struck  mute. 

NORTH. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Alison  distressed  himself  with  ^^  Adtk,^'  It  is  a 
word  from  a  merchant's  counting-house,  reckoning  up  his  gains.  And  so  much 
the  better.  Virgil  is  making  out  the  bidanee-sheet  of  Italy— he  is  inventorj- 
ing  her  wealth.  Mr  Alison  would  have  every  word  away  from  reality.  Not 
so  the  Poet  Every  now  and  then,  they — the  Poetfr— «muse  themselves  with 
dipping  their  pencils  into  the  real,  the  common,  the  everyday,  the  homely. 
By  so  doing  they  arrest  belief,  which  above  everything  they  desfre  to  hold  fast. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  you  might  catch  Spenser  at  it,  even.  Shakspeare  is 
full  of  it.  There  is  nothing  dse  prosaic  in  the  passage ;  and  if  Virgil  had 
had  the  bad  taste  to  say  ^^  £€ce  "  instead  of  ^^  Adde,"  I  suppose  oo  fault  would 
have  been  found. 

SEWAJEtD. 

But  what  can  Mr  Alison  mean  by  the  charge  of  tameness  and  vulgarity  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  told  you,  sir. 
Yon  have  not,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  have,  sir. 

SEWARD. 

Yes — ^yes — ^yes.    "  Adde  "  is  vulgar !    I  cannot  think  so. 

NORTH. 

The  Cities  of  Italy,  and  the  "  operum  labor,"  alwi^  have  been  and  are  an 
admiration.  The  words  '^Egregias  urbes''  suggest  the  general  stateliness 
and  wealth — ^'  opemmque  laborem,"  the  particular  buildings — ^Temples,  Basi- 
licas, Theatres,  and  Great  Works  of  the  lower  Utility.  A  summary  and  most 
vivid  expression  of  a  land  possessed  by  intelligent,  dvflised,  active,  spirited, 
vigorous,  tasteful  inhabitants — also  an  eminent  adorning  of  the  land. 

SEWARD. 

Lucretius  says,  that  in  spring  the  Cities  are  in  flower — or  on  flower — or  a 
flower — with  children.  And  Lucan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  PharscUia, 
describes  the  Ancient  or  Greek  Cities  desolate.  They  were  fbnd  and  proud 
of  their  *'  tot  egregise  urbes  "  as  the  Modem  Italians  are — and  with  good 
reason. 

NORTH. 

How  judiciously  the  Critics  stop  short  of  the  lines  that  would  overthrow 
their  criterion  always !  The  present  case  is  an  extraordinary  example.  Had 
Mr  Alison  looked  to  the  lines  immediately  following,  he  would  not  have 
objected  to  that  One.    For 

''  Tot  congesta  manu  prsemptis  oppida  saxis, 
Flaminaque  antiquos  subter  labentia  muros  " 

is  very  beautiful — brings  the  whole  under  the  domain  of  Poetry,  by  singular 
Picturesqueuess,  and  by  gathering  the  wholepasthistory  of  Italy  up— fetching 
it  in  with  a  word — antiquos. 

SEWARD. 

I  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  Mr  Alison's  objections.  He 
<luote3  a  few  fine  lines  from  the  "  Praise  of  Italy,"  and  then  one  line  which 
he  calls  prosaic,  and  would  have  us  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  wonder  at  the 
lame  and  impotent  condnsion — at  the  sudden  transformation  of  Virgil  the 
poet  into  Virgil  the  most  prosaic  of  Prosers.  You  have  said  enough  already, 
sir,  to  prove  that  he  is  in  error  even  on  his  own  showing ; — ^but  how  can  this 
fragmentary — ^this  piecemeal  mode  of  quotation — so  common  among  critics  of 
the  lower  school,  and  so  unworthy  of  those  of  the  higher— have  found  favour 
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with  Mr  Alison,  one  of  the  most  candid  and  most  enlightened  of  men  ?  Some 
accidental  prejudice  from  mere  carelessness — but,  once  formed,  retained  in 
spite  of  the  fine  and  true  Taste  which,  unfettered,  would  have  felt  the  fallacy, 
and  yindicated  his  admired  Virgil. 

NORTH. 

The  "  Laudes  " — to  which  the  Poet  is  brought  by  the  preceding  bold, 
sweeping,  winged,  and  poetical  strain  about  the  indigenous  vines  of  Italy — 
have  two-fold  root — ^Tbees  and  the  glory  of  Lands.  Virgil  kindles  on  the 
double  suggestion — the  trees  of  Italy  compared  to  the  trees  of  other  regions. 
They  are  the  trees  of  primary  human  service  and  gladness — Oil  and  Wine. 
For  see  at  once  the  deep,  sound  natural  ground  in  human  wants — ^the  bounty 
of  Nature — of  Mother  Earth  — "  whatever  Earth,  all-bearing  Mother, 
yields" — to  her  human  children.  That  is  the  gate  of  entrance;  but  not 
prosaically — but  two  gate-posts  of  a  most  poetical  mythus-fed  husbandman. 
For  we  have  Jason's  fire-mouthed  Bulls  ploughing^  and  Cadmus- sown  teeth 
of  the  dragon  springing  up  in  armed  men.  Then  comes,  instead,  mild,  benign, 
Man- loving  Italy — "gravidae  fmges" — the  heavy-eared  com — or  rather  big- 
teeming — the  juice  of  Bacchus — the  Olives,  and  the  "  broad  herds  of  Cattle." 
Note— ye  Virgilians— the  Com  of  Book  First— the  Oil  and  Wine  of  Book 
Second— and  the  Cattle  of  Book  Third— for  the  sustaining  Thought — the 
organic  life  of  his  Work  moves  in  his  heart. 

BULLER. 

And  the  Fourth— Bees — ^honey — and  honey-makers  are  like  Milkers — in  a 
way  small  Milch-cows. 

NORTH. 

They  are.  Once  a-foot— or  a-win^ — he  hurries  and  mshes  along,  all 
through  the  ^'Laudes."  The  majestic  victim-Bull  of  the  Clitumnus — the  inci- 
pient Spring — the  double  Summer— <A€  absence  of  all  envenomed  and  deadly 
broods— tigers — Aliens — aconite — serpents.  This  is  Nature's  Favour.  Then 
Man^s  Works — cities  and  forts — (rock- fortresses) — the  great  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy — showing  Man  again  in  their  vast  edifications.  Then  Nature  in  veins 
of  metals  precious  or  useful — ^then  Nature  in  her  production  of  Man — the 
Marsi — the  Sabellian  youth — the  Ligurian  inured  to  labour — and  the  Volscian 
darters — then  single  mighty  shapes  and  powers  of  Man— Romans — the  Decii, 
the  Marii,  the  Camilli, 

''  Scipiadas  duros  bello,  et  te,  maxime  Cassar." 

The  King  of  Men — ^the  Lord  of  the  Earth— the  pacificator  of  the  distracted 
Empire — which,  to  a  Roman,  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  World.  Then — ^hail 
Satumian  Land !  Mother  of  Com !  Satmnian,  because  golden  Saturn  had 
reigned  there — Mother,  I  suppose  the  rather  because  in  his  time  com  sprung 
unsown — sine  semine — She  gave  it  from  out  of  her  own  loving  and  cherishing 
bosom.  To  Thee,  Italy,  sing  I  my  Ascra^an  or  Hesiodic  song.  The  Works^and 
Days — the  Greek  Georgics  are  his  avowed  prototype— rude  prototype  to  mag- 
nificence— like  the  Arab  of  the  Desert  transplanted  to  rear  his  empire  of 
dazzling  and  picturesque  civilisation  in  the  Pyrenean  Peninsula. 

BULLER. 

Take  breath,  sir.    Virgil  said  well — 

^  Adde  tot  egregias  urbes  opemmque  laborem." 

SEWARD. 

Allow  me  one  other  word.  Virgil—- in  the  vivid  lines  quoted  with  admiration 
by  Mr  Alison — lauds  his  belov^  Italy  for  the  absence  of  wild  beasts  and 
serpents— and  he  magnifies  the  whole  race  of  serpents  by  his  picture  of  One 
— ^the  Serpent  King— yet  with  subjects  all  equal  in  size  to  himself  in  our 
Imagination.  The  Serpent  is  in  the  Poetry,  but  he  is  not  in  Italv.  Is  this  a 
false  artifice  of  composition— a  vain  ornament?  Oh,  no!  He  aescribes  the 
Satumian  Land — the  mother  of  com  and  of  men — bounteous,  benign,  golden, 
maternal  Italy.  The  negation  has  the  plenitude  of  life,  which  the  fabulous 
absence  of  noxious  reptiles  has  for  the  sacred  Island  of  leme. 
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BUIXER. 

£rin-go-brag1i ! 

SEWARD. 

Suddenly  he  sees  another  vision — ^not  of  what  is  absent  but  present ;  and 
then  comes  the  line  an*aigned  and  condemned — ^followed  by  lines  as  great — 

^  Adde  tot  egregias  arbes,  opemmqae  laborem, 
Tot  congesta  mann  prsBruptis  oppida  sazis^ 
Fluminaque  antiquos  subter  labentia  muros." 

The  first  line  grasps  in  one  handful  all  the  mighty,  fair,  wealthy  Cities  of 
Italy— the  second  all  the  rock-cresting  Forts  of  Italy— from  the  Alpine  head 
to  the  sea-washed  foot  of  the  Peninsula.  The  collective  One  Thought  of  the 
Human  Might  and  Glory  of  Italy — as  it  appears  on  the  countenance  of  the  Land 
— or  visible  in  its  utmost  concentration  in  the  girdled  Towns  and  Cities  of  Men. 

BULLEB. 

"  Adde"  then  is  right,  Seward.    On  that  North  and  you  are  at  one. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  it  is  right,  and  any  other  word  would  be  wrong.  Adde  !  Note  the 
sharpness,  Buller,  of  the  significance — the  vivacity  of  the  short  open  sounds 
Fling  it  out— ring  it  out— sing  it  out.  Look  at  the  very  repetition  of  the 
powerful  "  tot" — "  tot  egregias" — "  /o<  congesta" — ^witnessing  by  one  of  the 
first  and  commonest  rules  in  the  grammar  of  rhetoric — whether  Virgil  speaks 
in  prose  or  in  fire. 

BULLER. 

In  fire. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Alison  then  goes  on  to  say,  ^*  that  the  effect  of  the  following  nervous 
and  beautiful  lines,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  Book,  is  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  similar  defect.    After  these  lines, 

"  Hanc  olim  yeteres  yiiam  cola^re  Sabini, 
Hanc  Remus  et  Frater ;  sic  fortis  Etmria  crerit, 
Scilicet  et  reram  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma  ;" 

We  little  expect  the  following  spiritless  conclusion : — 

"  Septemque  una  iibi  muro  circumd^dU  arcet** 

SEWARD. 

Oh !  why  does  Mr  Alison  call  that  line  spiritless? 

NORTH. 

He  gives  no  reason — assured  by  his  own  dissatisfaction,  that  he  has  but  to 
quote  it,  and  leave  it  in  its  own  naked  impotence. 

SEWARD. 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  spiritless,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  think  it  contains  the  concentrated  essence  of  spiiit  and  of  power.  Let 
any  one  think  of  Rome,  piled  up  in  greatness,  and  grandeur,  and  glory — and 
a  Wall  round  about — ana  in  a  moment  his  imagination  is  filled.  What  sort 
of  a  Wall  ?  A  garden  wall  to  keep  out  orchard  thieves— or  a  modem  wall  of 
a  French  or  Italian  town  to  keep  out  wine  and  meat,  that  they  may  come  in 
at  the  gate  and  pay  toll  ?  I  trow  not.  But  a  Wall  against  the  World  aimed 
and  asssdling  I  Remember  that  Virgil  saw  Rome — and  that  his  hearers  did 
— and  that  in  his  eyes  and  theirs  she  was  Empress  of  the  inhabited  Earth. 
She  held  and  called  herself  such — it  was  written  in  her  face  and  on  her  fore- 
head. The  visible,  tangible  splendour  and  magnificence  meant  this,  or  they 
meant  nothing.  The  stone  and  lime  said  this— and  Virgil's  line  says  it, 
sedately  and  in  plain,  simple  phrase,  which  yet  is  a  Climax. 

SEWARD. 

As  the  dreaded  Semiramis  was  flesh  and  blood— corporeal—made  of  the  four 
elements — ^yet  her  soul  and  her  empiry  spake  out  of  her— so  spake  they  from 
the  Face  of  Rome. 
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KOBTH. 

Ay,  Seward — ^put  these  two  things  together — the  Aspect  that  speaks  Domi- 
nation of  the  World,  and  the  Wall  that  girds  her  with  strength  impregnable 
— and  what  more  conld  yon  possibly  demand  from  her  Great  Poet  ? 

SEWARD. 

Arx  is  a  Citadel — ^we  may  say  an  Acropolis.  Athens  had  one  Arx — so  had 
Corinth.  One  Arx  is  enongh  to  one  Queenly  City.  Bat  this  Queen,  within 
her  one  Wall,  has  enclosed  Seven  Arces — as  if  she  were  Seven  Queens. 

NORTH. 

Well  said,  Seward.  The  Seven  Hills  appeared — and  to  this  day  do — to 
characterise  the  Supremacy  of  Rome.  The  Seven- Hilled  City  I  Ton  seem  to 
have  said  everything — ^the  Seven  HUls  are  as  a  seven-pillared  Throne — and 
all  that  is  in  one  Hne — given  by  Virgil.  Delete  it — ^no  not  for  a  thousand  gold 
crowns. 

BULLEB. 

Kot  for  the  Pigot  Diamond — not  for  the  Sea  of  Light. 

KOBTH. 

Imagine  Bonmlus  tracing  the  circuit  on  which  the  walls  were  to  rise  of  his 
little  Rome — the  walls  ominously  lustrated  with  a  brother's  blood.  War 
after  war  humbles  nei^bouring  town  after  town,  till  the  seas  that  bathe,  and 
the  mountains  that  guard  Italy,  enclose  the  confederated  Republic.  It  is  a 
step— a  beginning.  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  flies  the  Eagle,  dip- 
ping its  beak  in  the  blood  of  battle-fields.  Where  it  swoops,  there  fanning 
away  the  pride,  and  fame,  and  freedom  of  nations,  with  the  wafture  of  its 
wings.  Kingdoms  and  Empires  that  were,  are  no  more  than  Provinces ;  till 
the  haughty  Roman,  stretching  out  the  fact  to  the  limits  of  his  ambitious 
desires,  can  with  some  plausibiRty  deceive  himself,  and  call  the  edg^  of  the 
Earth  the  boundaries  of  his  unmeasured  Dominion. 

SEWARD. 

"  O  Italy  I  Italy !  would  Thou  wert  stronger  or  less  beautiful !" — was  the 
mournful  apostrophe  of  an  Italian  Poet,  who  saw,  in  the  latter  ages,  his  re- 
fined but  enervated  countrymen  trampled  under  the  foot  of  a  more  martial 
people  from  far  beyond  the  Alps. 

VOBTH. 

Good  Manners  giving  a  vital  energy  and  efficacy  to  good  Laws — ^in  these 
few  words,  gentlemen,  may  be  comprised  the  needful  constituents  of  National 
Happiness  and  Prosperity — the  foremost  conditions. 

TAIAOYS. 

Ay — ay — sir.  For  good  Laws  without  good  Manners  are  an  empty  breath — 
whilst  good  Manners  ask  the  protecting  and  preserving  succour  of  good  Laws. 
But  the  good  Manners  are  of  tiie  first  necessity,  for  they  natnraUy  produce 
the  good  Laws. 

ITORTII. 

What  does  history  show,  Talboys,  but  nations  risen  up  to  flourish  in  wealth,, 
power,  and  greatness,  that  with  corrupted  and  luxurious  manners  have  again 
sunk  from  their  pre-eminence ;  whilst  another  purer  and  -simpler  people  has 
in  turn  grown  mighty,  and  taken  their  room  in  the  world^s  eye — some  hardy, 
um{de,  frugal  race,  p^aps,  whom  the  seeming  disfavour  of  nature  constrains 
to  assiduous  labour,  and  who  maintain  in  the  lap  of  their  moontains  their 
independence  and  their  pnre  and  htsppy  homes. 

TAIJBOTS. 

Hie  Luxury— the  in;?ading  Goth  and  Hun — the  dismembering — and  new 
States  uprisen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  World's  fallen  Empire.  There  is  one  ime 
in  Collins'  Ode  ta  Freedom— Mc  Nwth— which  I  doubt  if  I  understand. 

NORTH. 

Which? 

TALBOTS. 

"  No,  Freedom,  no — I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome  before  thy  weeping  faoe 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
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From  off  its  wide,  arabitioua  kftw, 

With  beayiest  wrand  *  |pianV4tstae  feU — 

What  time  the  northern  Sons  of  Spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  atrenglii  and  grace^ 

With  many  a  mde  repeated  etroke. 

And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  firagments  broke." 

NORTH. 

Which  ? 

tai;bots. 
**  How  Borne  before  thy  toeq^ing  face,'''' 

NORTH. 

Freedom  wept  at  Rome's  overthrow — ^though  she  had  long  hieen  Freedom's 
enemy — and  though  her  destroyers  were  Freedom^  children — ^and  ^^  Spoil's 
Sons''— for  how  could  Freedom  look  nnmoved  at  the  wreck  '^of  all  that 
blended  work  of  strength  and  grace" — ^thongh  raised  by  slaves  at  the  beck  of 
Tyrants  ?    It  was  not  always  so. 

BUIXBR. 

Let  me,  Apollo-like,  my  dear  sir,  pinch  yonr  ear,  and  admonish  yon  to  re- 
turn to  the  point  from  which,  in  discursive  gyrations,  you  and  Seward  have 
been 

NORTH. 


Like  an  Eagle  giving  an  Eaglet  lessons  how  to  fly 

BULLEB. 

You  promised  solemnly,  sir,  not  to  menticm  Eagles  this  evening. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not,  sir. 

BULLBB. 

But,  then,  Seward  is  no  Eaglet — ^he  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  fiUi-fledged 
bird,  and  can  fly  as  well's  yourself,  sir. 

NORTH. 

There  you're  right  But  then,  making  a  discorsive  gyration  round  a  point 
is  not  leaving  it — and  there  you're  wrong.  Silly  folk — not  yon,  Buller,  for 
you  are  a  strong-minded,  strong-bodied  man — say  ^*  keep  to  the  point" — know- 
ing that  if  you  quit  it  one  inch,  yon  will  from  their  range  of  vision  dlsi^fipear 
— and  then  they  comfort  themselves  by  charging  you  with  havmg  melted 
among  the  clouds. 

BULLER. 

I  was  afraid,  my  dear  sur,  that  having  got  yonr  Eaglet  on  your  back — or 
your  Eaglet  having  got  old  Aquila  on  his — ^yon  would  sail  away  with  him-H)r 
he  with  you — **  to  prey  in  distant  isles." 

NORTH. 

You  promised  solemnly,  sir,  not  to  mentkm  Etgles  ilrfs  evening. 


I  did  not,  sir.    Bat  don*t  let  as  qnarrel. 

What  does  Virgil  mean,  air,  by   ''  Bermn,'*  hi  the  line  iHiloh  Mr  Aliaoii 

thinks  should  have  concluded  the  strain — 

*' Scilicet  et  remm  fmela  6«t  poldMrrima  Roma." 

NOBTH. 

*^  Remm  " — what  does  he  mean  by  '*  Remm  ?"  Let  me  perpend.  Why^ 
Seward,  the  legitimate  meaning  of  Res  here  is  a  State — a  Commonwealth. 
*'  The  fairest  of  Powers— then— of  Polities— of  SUtee." 

SEWARD. 

Ja  tl^at  all  the  word  means  here  ? 

Why,  methinks  we  must  explaiki.    \        ve,  n        that  H 

the  Town,  as  England  the  Island,    xj       *  Eui     uu  i       iw 
among  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth."    Tl  auu 

the  only  satisfactory  and  literal  tranalatlvu  %n        a^uu  a«u»  a* 
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Physical  'and  the  Political  ai*e  identified,  —  that  is,  England.  England  is 
the  name  at  once  of  the  Island — of  so  much  earth  limited  ont  on  the  snrfacc 
of  the  terraqueous  globe—and  of  what  besides  ?  Of  the  Inhabitants  ?  Yes ; 
but  of  the  Inhabitants  (as  the  King  never  dies)  perpetuated  from  generation 
to  generation.  Moreover,  of  this  immortal  inhabitation,  further  made  one  by 
blood  and  speech,  laws,  manners,  and  everything  that  makes  a  people.  In 
short,  England,  properly  the  name  of  the  land,  is  intended  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  name  of  the  Nation. 

"  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  loye  Thee  still." 

There  Cowper  speaks  to  both  at  once — the  faults  are  of  the  men  only— moral 
—for  he  does  not  mean  fogs,  and  March  east  winds,  and  fever  and  agues. 
I  love  thee — ^is  to  the  green  fields  and  the  white  cliffs,  [as  well  as  to  all  that 
still  survives  of  the  English  heart  and  thought  and  character.  And  this  ab- 
sorption, sir,  and  compenetration  of  the  two  ideas — land  into  people,  people 
into  land — the]exposition  of  which  might,  in  good^hands,  be  made  beautiful — is 
a  fruitfal  germ'  of  Patriotism — an  infinite  blending  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
corporeal.  To  Virgil^  Rome  the  City  was  also  Rome  the  Romans ;  and,  there- 
fore, sir,  those  Houses  and  Palaces,  and  that  Wall,  were  to  him,  as  those 
green  fields,  and  hills,  and  streams,  and  towns,  and  those  cliffs  are  to  Us. 
The  girdled-in  compendium  of  the  Heaven's  Favour  and  the  Earth's  Glory 
and  Power. 

"  Scilicet  et  Rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces." 

Do  yon  all  comprehend  and  adopt  my  explanation,  gentlemen? 

TALBOYS. 

I  do. 

BULLER. 

I do. 

SEWARD. 

I  ask  myself  whether  Virgil's  "Rerum  Pulcherrima"  may  not  mean 
*'  Fairest  of  Things" — of  Creatures — of  earthly  existences  ?  To  a  young 
Englbh  reader,  probably  that  is  the  first  impression.  It  was,  I  think,  mine. 
But  fairest  of  earthly  States  and  Seats  of  State  is  so  much  more  idiomatic  and 
to  the  pnipose,  that  I  conceive  it — indubitable. 

NORTH. 

You  all  remember  what  Horatio  sayeth  to  the  soldiers  in  Hamlet,  on  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  Ghost. 

'  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets ; 
Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood  fell ; 
Disasters  veiled  the  sun,  and  the  moist  star 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  Doomsday  with  eclipse. 

What  does  Horatio  mean  by  high  and  palmy  state?  That  Rome  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition? 

BULLER. 

That,  I  believe,  sir,  is  the  common  impression.    Hitherto  it  has  been  mine. 

NORTH. 

Let  it  be  erased  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

BULLER. 

It  is  erased — ^I  erase  it. 

NORTH. 

Read  henceforth  and  for  ever  high  and  palmy  State.  Write  henceforth  and 
for  ever  State  with  a  towering  Capital.  Res  !  ^^  Most  high  and  palmy  State  " 
la  precisely  and  literally  "  Rerum  Pulcherrima,'^ 

SEWARD. 

At  yojir  bidding— you  cannot  eiT. 
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NORTH. 

I  err  not  unfrequentlj — ^but  not  now,  nor  I  believe  this  evening.  Horatio, 
the  Scholar,  speaks  to  the  two  Danish  Soldiers.  They  have  brought  him  to 
bo  of  their  watch  becanse  he  is  a  Scholar — and  they  are  none.  This  relation 
of  distinction  is  indeed  the  ground  and  life  of  the  Scene. 

'^  Therefore  I  haye  entreated  him,  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minntes  of  the  niglit ; 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approTe  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it." 

TALB0Y8. 

^  Thou  art  a  Scholar — speak  to  it,  Horatio." 

NORTH. 

You  know,  Talboys,  that  Scholars  were  actual  Conjurors,  in  the  me- 
dieval belief,  which  has  tales  enow  about  Scholars  in  that  capacity.  Ho- 
ratio comes,  then,  possessed  with  an  especial  Power ;  he  knows  how  to  deal 
with  Ghosts — he  could  lay  one,  if  need  were.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  of 
superior  and  cultivated  intellect,  whom  intellectual  inferiors  engage  to  assist 
them  in  an  emergency  above  their  grasp — but  he  is  the  very  man  for  the  work. 

TALBOT8. 

Have  not  the  Commentators  said  as  much,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Perhaps — probably — ^who?  K  they  have  in  plenitude,  I  say  it  again — 
because  I  once  did  not  know  it — or  think  of  it — and  I  suppose  that  a  great 
many  persons  die  believing  that  the  Two  resort  in  the  way  of  general  depen- 
dence merely  on  Horatio. 

TALBOYS. 

I  believed,  but  I  shall  not  die  believing  so. 

NORTH. 

Therefore,  the  scholarship  of  Horatio,  and  the  non-scholarship  of  Bernardo 
and  Marcellus,  strikes  into  the  life,  soul,  essence,  gi'ound,  foundation,  fabric, 
and  organisation  of  this  First  Ghost  Scene — sustain  and  build  the  whole 
Play. 

TALBOYS. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

£h?  Tes.  But  to  the  point  in  hand.  The  Ghost  has  come  and  gone ; 
and  the  Scholar  addresses  his  Mates  the  two  Non- Scholars.  And  show  me 
the  living  Scholar  who  could  speak  as  Horatio  spake.  Touching  the  matter 
that  is  in  all  their  minds  oppressively,  he  will  transport  their  minds  a  flight 
suddenly  off  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  miles  or  leagues — their  un- 
tutored mmds  into  the  Region  of  History.  He  will  take  them  to  Rome — ^^  a 
little  ere  " — and,  therefore,  before  naming  R<mie,  he  lifts  and  he  durects  their  ' 
imagination — "In  the  most  high  and  palmy  State."  There  had  been  Four 
Great  Empires  of  the  World — and  he  wSl  by  these  few  words  evoke  in  their 
minds  the  Image  of  the  last  and  greatest.  And  now  observe  with  what  de- 
cision, as  well  as  with  what  majesty,  the  nomination  ensues-:-OF  Rome. 

TALBOYS. 

I  feel  it,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Try,  Talboys,  to  render  **  State  "  by  any  other  word,  and  you  will  be  put 
to  it.  You  may  analogise.  It  is  for  the  Republic  and  City,  what  Realm  or 
Kingdom  is  to  us— at  once  Place  and  indwelling  Power.  "  State  "—properly 
Republic— here  specifically  and  pointedly  means  Reigning  City.  The  Ghosts 
walked  in  the  City — ^not  in  the  Republic. 

TALBOYS. 

I  think  I  have  you,  sir — am  not  sure. 

NORTH. 

You  have  me— you  are  sure.  Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  solemn, 
eeoremonious,  and  stately  robes  in  which  Horatio  attires  the  Glorious  Rome, 
Jbe  had  said  simply,  "  in  Rome,"  or  »*  at  Rome,"  where  then  his  \//i/xay«*y/«— 
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his  leading  of  their  spirits  ?  Where  his  own  scholar-enthusiasm,  and  love, 
and  joy,  and  wonder  ?  All  gone !  And  where,  Talboys,  are  they  who,  by 
here  understanding  "state"  for  "condition" — ^which  eveiy  man  alive  does — 

TALBOTS. 

Every  man  alive  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  you  did^^jonfess  you  did.  Where  are  they,  I  ask,  who  thus  oblige 
Horatio  to  introduce  his  nomination  of  Rome — thus  nakedly — and  prosaic- 
ally ?  Every  hackneyer  of  this  phrase — state — as  every  man  alive  hackneys 
it — is  a  nine-fold  Murderer.  He  murders  the  Phrase — ^he  murdere  the  Speech 
— he  murders  Horatio — he  murders  the  Ghost — he  murders  the  Scene — he 
murders  the  Play — he  murders  Rome— he  murders  Shakspeare — and  he  mur- 
ders Me. 

TALBOTS. 

I  am  innocent 

KOBTH. 

Why,  suppose  Horatio  to  mean — "  in  the  most  glorious  and  victorious  con* 
ditian  of  Rome,  on  the  Eve  of  CsBsar^s  death,  the  graves  stood  tenantless  " — 
You  ask — Where  ?  See  where  you  have  got.  A  story  told  with  two  de- 
terminations of  Time,  and  none  of  Place  I  Is  that  the  way  that  Shakspeare, 
the  intelligent  and  intelligible,  recites  a  fact?  No.  But  my  explanation  shows 
the  Congruity  or  Parallelism.  ''In  the  most  high  and  pabm/ StaJbe^^"* — that 
is.  City  of  Rome— ceremonious  determination  of  Place—"  a  little  ere  the 
mightiest  Julius  fell," — ceremonious  determhiation  of  Time. 

TAI^OYS. 

But  is  not  the  use  of  State,  sir,  for  City,  bold  and  singular? 

NORTH. 

It  is.  For  Verse  has  her  own  Speech — though  Wordsworth  denies  it  in  his 
Preface — and  proves  it  by  his  Poetry,  like  his  brethren  Shakspeare  and 
Milton.  The  language  of  Verse  is  rapid — aforept  and  abrupt.  Horatio  wants 
the  notion  of  Republic ;  because  properly  the  Republic  is  high  and  palmy, 
and  not  the  wood,  stone,  and  marble.  So  he  manages  an  expeditious  word 
that  shall  include  both,  and  strike  you  at  once.  The  word  of  a  Poet  strikes 
like  a  flash  of  lightning — it  penetrates — it  does  not  stay  to  be  scanned — 
"  probed,  vexed,  and  criticised," — it  illuminates  and  is  gone.  But  you  must 
have  eyes — and  suffer  nobody  to  shut  them.  I  ask,  then — Can  any  lawful, 
well-behaved  Citizen,  having  weighed  all  this,  and  reviewed  all  these  things, 
again  violate  the  Poesy  of  the  Avonian  Swan,  and  his  own  muse- enlightened 
intelligence,  by  lending  hand  or  tongue  to  the  convicted  and  condemned 

y  ULGASISM  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Now,  then,  and  not  till  now,  we  Three  know  the  full  power  of  the  lines — 

* 

**  Scilicet  et  Rerum  facta  est  pnlcherrima  Roma, 
Septemqne  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces." 

NORTH. 

Another  word  anent  Virgil.  Mr  Alison  says—"  There  is  a  still  more  sur- 
prising instance  of  this  fault  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  the  whole 
Poem,  in  the  description  of  the  disease  among  the  cattle,  which  concludes  the 
Thhrd  Georgic.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

*^  Ecoe  autem  duro  famans  sub  vomere  Taurus 
Conoidit,  et  miztam  spumis  vomit  ore  eniorem 
Extremosqne  ciet  gemitus;  it  tristis  arator, 
Moerentem  abjungens  fratemA  morte  juvenoom, 
Atque  opera  in  medio  defixa  relinqait  aratra." 

The  unhappi/  image  m  the  second  line  is  less  calculated  to  excite  compassion 
than  disgust,  and  is  singularly  ill-suited  to  the  tone  of  tenderness  and  delicacy 
which  the  Poet  has  everywhere  else  so  successfully  maintained,  in  describing 
the  progrees  of  the  loathsome  disease."  The  Une  here  objected  to  is  the  life 
of  the  dracription — ^and  instead  of  offence,  it  is  the  clenching  of  the  pathos. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  that  which  the  Poet  always  will  have  and  the  Critics  wont — 
the  Necessitated— the  Thing  itself— the  Matter  in  hand.  It  shapes — ^features — 
characterises  that  particular  Mnrrain.  Leave  it  ont — '  the  one  Ox  drops  dead 
in  the  farrow,  and  the  Flonghman  detaches  the  other.'  It's  a  great  pity,  and 
very  surprising — but  that  is  no  plague.  Suddenly  he  falls,  and  blood  and 
foam  gush  mixed  with  his  expiring  breath.  17uU  is  a  plague.  It  has  terror — 
afl5*ight — sensible  horror — life  vitiated,  poisoned  in  its  fountains.  Vomit — a 
settled  word,  and  one  of  the  foremost,  of  the  reversed,  unnatural  vital  func- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  the  true  and  proper  word.  Besides,  it  is  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque, being  the  word  of  the  Month.  Efftmdit  (which  they  would  prefer 
— (I  do  not  mean  it  would  stand  in  the  verse)  is  general— might  be  from  the 
ears.  Vomit  in  itself  says  mouth.  The  poor  month!  whose  fonction  is  to 
breathe,  and  to  eat  grass,  and  to  caress — the  visible  organ  of  life — of  viviti ca- 
tion— and  now  of  mortification.  Taken  from  the  dominion  of  the  holy  powers, 
and  given  up  to  the  dark  and  nameless  destroyer.  ^^  Vomit  ore  cruorem!'^ 
The  verse  moans  and  groans  for  him — it  may  have  in  it  a  death-rattle.  How 
much  more  helpless  and  hopeless  the  real  picture  makes  Arator's  distress ! 
Now,  ^^ it  iristis^^  comes  with  effect. 

SEWARD. 

Yes,  Tlrgil,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do,  faced  the  Cattle  Plagne  in  all  its  hor- 
rors. Had  he  not,  he  would  have  been  false  to  Pales,  the  Goddess  of  Shep- 
herds— to  Apollo,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Admetus.  So  did  his  Master,  Lucretins 
— whom  he  emidated — equalled,  but  not  surpassed,  in  execation  of  the  dismal 
but  inevitable  work.  The  whole  land  groaned  nnder  the  visitation — ^nor  was  it 
confined  to  Cattle — ^it  seemed  as  if  the  bmte  creation  were  about  to  perish. 
But  his  tender  heart,  near  the  dose,  singled  out,  from  the  thousands,  one  yoke 
of  Steers — in  two  lines  and  a  half  told  the  death  of  one — ^in  two  lines  and  a 
half  told  the  sadness  of  its  owner — and  in  as  many  lines  more  told,  too,  of  the 
survivor  sinidng,  because  his  brother  ^'  was  not" — and  in  as  many  more  a 
lament  for  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  harmless  creature — alines  which,  Scaliger 
says,  he  would  rather  have  written  than  have  been  honoured  by  the  Lydian 
or  the  Persian  kmg. 

BITLLBR. 

Perhaps  you  have  said  enough,  Seward.  It  might  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, to  have  recited  the  whole  passage. 

NORTH. 

Here  is  a  sentence  or  two  about  Homer. 

BUIXER. 

Then  yon  are  off.  Oh!  sir- why  not  for  an  hour  imitate  that  Moon 
and  those  Stars?  How  silently  they  shine  I  But  what  care  you  for  the  hea- 
venly lummaries  ?  In  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  nocturnal  heavens  vain  man 
will  not  hold  his  peace. 

SEWARD. 

Is  tiiat  the  murmur  of  the  far-off  sea  ? 

NORTH. 

It  i»-4he  tide,  may  be,  is  on  its  return— is  at  "  Connal's  raging  Feny"— 
from  Loch  Etive — yet  this  is  not  its  hour — 'tis  but  the  mysterious  voice  of 
Niglit 

BULLEB. 

Hush! 

NORTH. 

By  moonlight  and  starlight,  and  to  the  voice  of  Kight,  I  read  these  words 
from  Mr  Alison — **  In  the  speech  of  Agamemnon  to  Idomeneus,  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  a  circumstance  is  mtroduced  altogether  inconsistent 
both  with  the  dignity  of  the  speech^  and  the  Majesty  of  Epic  Poetry.--" 

'Divine  Idomeneus!  what  thanks  we  owe 
To  worth  like  thine,  what  praise  shall  we  bestow! 
To  Thee  the  foremost  honoiiTs  are  decreed, 
First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceftil  deed. 
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For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors'  souls, 
Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  be  bound. 
Unmixed,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crowned.' " 

SEWARD. 

That  is  Pope.    Do  you  remember  Homer  himself,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do. 

*lbofiev(v,  TTcpt  fifv  (Tc  Tico  AavaS>v  ra;(V7ra>Xa>v, 
n^v  €v\  nToXf/iO)  rjb^  oXXo/o)  inl  cpyco, 
i;8'  €u  daW^j  oT€  wep  tc  ytpovtriov  amira  olvov 
^Apy€ia>v  oi  apioTOi  €v\  Kprjrrjpfn  K€p<avTai, 
(iTTfp  yap  T*  aXXot  vf  KaprjKOfiocovrfS  ^Axaioi 
bcurphv  TFivoixrtv,  trov  b€  nXtlov  benas  altl 
((m]x\  woTTcp  f^iot,  nL€€iv,  0fT€  dvfJLos  ovwyot, 
«XX'  Sp(r€v  TToXf/xovS',  oioi  ndpos  €v\(0  €ivcu, 

I  believe  yon  will  find  that  in  general  men  praise  more  truly,  that  Is 
justly,  deservedly,  than  they  condemn.  They  praise  from  an  impulse  of  love — 
that  is,  from  a  capacity.  Nature  protects  love  more  than  hate.  Their  con- 
demnation is  often  mere  incapacity — want  of  insight.  Mr  Alison  had  elegance 
of  apprehension — ^truth  of  taste — a  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful — a  sense  of  the 
sublime.  His  instances  for  praise  are  always  well — often  newly  chosen,  from 
an  attraction  felt  in  his  own  genial  and  noble  breast.  The  true  chord  struck 
then.  But  he  was  somewhat  too  dainty-schooled — school-nursed,  and  school- 
bom.  A  judge  and  critic  of  Poetry  should  have  been  caught  wild,  and  tamed ; 
he  should  carry  about  him  to  the  last  some  relish  of  the  wood  and  the 
wilderness,  as  if  he  were  ever  in  some  danger  of  breaking  away,  and  relapsing 
to  them.  He  should  know  Poetry  as  a  great  power  of  the  Universe — a  sun — 
of  which  the  Song — whosesoever— only  catches  and  fixes  a  few  rays.  How 
different  in  thought  was  Epos  to  him  and  to  Homer  I  Homer  pamts  Man- 
ners— archaic,  simple  manners.  Everybody  feels— everybody  says  this — lilr 
Alison  must  have  known  it — and  could  have  said  it  as  well  as  the  best — 

SEWARD. 

But  the  best  often  forget  it.  They  seem  to  hold  to  this  knowledge  better 
now,  Mr  North ;  and  they  do  not  make  Homer  answerable  as  a  Poet,  for  the 
facts  of  which  he  is  the  Historian — Why  not  rather  accept  than  criticise  ? 

NORTH. 

I  am  soiTy,  Seward,  for  the  Achtean  Chiefis  who  had  to  drink  iJairpov— that  is 
all.    I  had  hoped  that  they  helped  themselves. 

SEWARD. 

Perhaps,  sir,  the  Stint  was  a  custom  of  only  the  oufw  ytpaawv — a  ceremonious 
Bowl— and  if  so,  undoubtedly  with  religious  institution.  The  Feast  is  not 
honorary — only  the  Bowl:  for  anything  that  appears,  Agamemnon,  feasting  his 
Princes,  might  say,  "  Now,  for  the  Bowl  of  Honour" — and  Idomeneus  alone 
drinks.  Or  let  the  whole  Feast  be  honorific,  and  the  Bowl  the  sealing,  and 
crowning,  and  characterising  solemnity.  Now,  the  distinction  of  the  Stint,  and 
the  Full  Bowl,  selected  for  a  signal  of  difierent  honouring,  has  to  me  no 
longer  anything  irksome.  It  is  no  longer  a  grudged  and  scanted  cheer— but 
lawful  Assignment  of  Place. 

TALB0T6. 

The  moment  you  take  it  for  Ceremonial,  sir,  yon  don*t  know  what  profound 
meaning  may,  or  may  not  be  in  it.    The  phrase  is  very  remarkable. 

NORTH. 

When  the  "  Best  of  the  Argives''  mix  in  the  Bowl "  the  honorific  dark-glowing 
wine,"  or  the  dark-glowing  wine  of  honour — when  irf— quite  a  specific  and 
peculiar  occasion,  and  confined  to  the  wine— you  would  almost  think  that  the 
Chiefs  themselves  are  the  wine-mixers,  and  not  the  usual  ministrants — which 
would  perhaps  express  the  descent  of  an  antiqae  use  from  a  time  and  manners 
still  greater  simplicity  than  those  wlidi  Homer  describes.    Or  take  it 
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merely,  that  in  great  solemnities,  high  persons  do  the  functions  proper  to 
Servants.  This  we  do  know,  that  nsuaUy  a  servant,  the  Tofwcvf ,  or  tlie 
otvoxoos^  does  mix  the  Bowl.  By  the  way,  Talboys,  I  think  you  will  be  not  a 
little  amused  with  old  Chapman's  translation  of  the  passage. 

TALBOYS. 

A  fiery  old  Chap  was  George. 

NORTH. 

It  runs  thus — 

*'  0  Idomen,  I  ever  loved  thyself  past  all  the  Greeks, 
In  war,  or  any  work  of  peace,  at  table,  everywhere  ; 
For  when  the  best  of  Greeks,  besides,  mix  ever  at  our  cheer 
My  good  old  ardent  wine  with  small,  and  oar  inferior  mates 
Drink  ever  that  mizt  wine  measured  too,  thou  drink'st  without  those  rates 
Our  old  wine  neat ;  and  ever  more  thy  bowl  stands  like  to  mine  ; 
To  drink  still  when  and  what  thou  wilt;  then  rouse  that  heart  of  thine  ; 
And  whatsoever  heretofore  thou  hast  assumed  to  be. 
This  day  be  greater." 

TALBOYS. 

Well  done.  Old  Buck !  This  fervour  and  particularity  are  admirable.  But, 
methinks,  if  I  caught  the  words  rightly,  that  George  mistakes  the  meaning  of 
yepaawv — ^honorary ;  he  has  y^pcav  y^povrosy  an  old  man,  singing  in  his  ears ;  but 
old  for  wine  would  be  quite  a  different  word. 

NORTH. 

And  he  makes  Agamemnon  commend  Idomeneus  for  drinking  generously 
and  honestly,  whilst  the  others  are  afraid  of  their  cups — as  Claudius,  King  of 
Denmark,  might  praise  one  of  his  strong-headed  courtiers,  and  langh  at 
Polonius.  A^memnon  does  not  say  that  Idomeneus'  goblet  was  not  mixed — 
was  neat — ratner  we  use  to  think  that  wine  was  idways  mixed — but  whether 
"  with  small,"  as  old  Chapman  says,  or  with  water,  I  don't  know — but  I 
fancied  water!  But  perliaps,  Seward,  the  investigation  of  a  Grecian  Feast  in 
heroic  time,  and  in  Attic,  becomes  an  exigency.  Chapman  is  at  least  deter- 
mined— and  wisely  — to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  matter — that  he  saw 
nothmg  in  it  ^^  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  speech  and  the 
majesty  of  Epic  Poetry. 

SEWABD. 

Dignity  I  Majesty !  They  stand,  sir,  in  the  whole  together— in  the  Manners 
taken  collectively  by  themselves  throughout  the  entire  Iliad— and  then  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  total  delineation.  Apply  our  modem  notions  of  dignity  and 
majesty  to  the  Homeric  Poetry,  and  we  shall  get  a  shock  in  every  other  page. 

NORTH. 

The  Homeric,  heroic  manners  1  Heyne  has  a  Treatise  or  Excursus— as  you 
know — on  the  ovropicfta— I  think  he  calls  it — of  the  Homeric  Heroes — their 
waiting  on  themselves,  or  their  self-sufficiency — where  I  think  that  he  collects 
the  picture. 

SEWARD. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know  it. 

NORTH. 

No  matter.  Yon  see  how  this  connects  with  the  scheme  of  the  Poem— in 
which,  prettf  ent  or  conspicuous  by  the  amplitude  of  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pies, is  m  indiyidnal  prowess  of  heroes  in  field — conspicuous,  too,  by  its  moment 
in  actioo.  TblB  is  another  and  loftier  mode  of  the  dvrapKeta,  The  human  bosom 
ia  «  seat  or  foontidn  of  power.  Power  goes  forth,  emanates  in  all  directions, 
high  and  loW,  right  and  left.  The  Man  is  a  terrestrial  God.  He  takes  coun- 
sel with  his  own  heart,  and  he  acts.  "  He  conversed  with  his  own  magna- 
nimous spuit" — or  as  Milton  says  of  Abdiel  meeting  Satan—"  And  thus  his 
own  undaunted  heart  explored." 

SEWARD. 

Yes,  Mr  North,  the  Man  is  as  a  terrestrial  God;  but— with  continual 
recognition  by  the  Poet  and  his  heroes — as  under  the  celestial  Gods.  And  I 
apprehend,  sir,  that  this  two-fold  way  of  rcpresentmg  man,  in  himself  and 
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towards  them,  is  that  which  first  separates  the  Homme  from  and  above  all 
other  Poetry,  is  its  proper  element  of  grandeur,  in  which,  we  never  bathe 
without  coming  out  aggrandised. 

KOBTH. 

Seward,  you  instruct  me  by 

SEWARD. 

Oh,  no,  sir !  You  instruct  me 

NORTH. 

We  instruct  each  other.  For  this  the  heroes  are  all  Demigods — that  is,  the 
son  of  a  God,  or  Goddess,  or  the  Descendant  at  a  few  Grenerations.  Sarpedon 
is  the  Son  of  Jupiter,  and  his  death  by  Patroclua  is  perhaps  the  passage  of 
the  whole  Iliad  that  most  specially  and  energetically,  and  most  profoundly 
and  pathetically,  makes  the  Gods  intimate  to  the  life  and  being  of  men — pre- 
sents the  conduct  of  divinity  and  humanity  with  condescension  there,  and  for 
elevation  here.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  more  pomp  of  glorification  about 
Achilles,  for  whom  Jupiter  comes  from  Olympus  to  Ida,  and  Vulcan  forges 
arms — whose  Mother-Goddess  is  Messenger  to  and  from  Jupiter,  and  into 
whose  lips,  when  he  is  faint  with  toil  and  want  of  nourishment — abstaining  in 
his  passion  of  sorrow  and  vengeance — ^Minerva,  descending,  instils  Nectar. 
But  I  doubt  if  there  be  anything  so  touching — under  this  rtkxtion — and  so  inti- 
mately aggrandising  as  that  other  whole  place — ^the  hesitation  of  Jupiter  whether 
he  shall  violate  Fate,  in  order  to  save  his  own  flesh  and  blood  firom  its 
decreed  stroke — the  consolatory  device  of  Juno  (in  remonstrating  and  dis- 
suading) that  he  shall  send  Apollo  to  call  D^EUh  and  Sleep — a  Grod-Messenger 
to  Grod-Ministers — to  bear  the  dead  body  from  the  batlie-field  to  his  own  I^id 
and  kin  for  due  obsequies.  And,  lastly,  those  drops  of  blood  which  Ml  from 
the  sky  to  the  earth,  as  if  the  heart-tears  of  the  Sire  of  all  the  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants. 

BULLEB. 

Ton  are  always  great,  sir,  on  Homer.  But,  pray,  have  you  any  intention 
of  returning  to  the  avrapiaaa  ? 

NORTH. 

Ha  I  Buller — do  yx)u  speak  ?  I  have  not  wandered  from  it.  But  since  yon 
seem  to  think  I  have,  think  of  Patroclus  lighting  a  fire  under  a  tripod  with  his 
own  hands,  to  boil  meat  for  Achilles*  guests— of  Achilles  himself  helping  to  lay 
the  ransomed  body  of  Hector  on  the  car  that  was  to  take  it  away.  This  last  is 
honorific  and  pathetic.  Ministrations  of  all  degrees  for  themelves,  in  theii*  own 
afiairs,  characterise  them  all.  From  the  least  of  these  to  Achilles  fighting  the 
River- God — ^which  is  an  excess — all  holds  together — is  of  one  meaning — and 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  least,  and  the  familiar,  and  most  home%^,  attests, 
vouches,  makes  evident,  probable,  and  facile  to  credence,  the  highest,  most 
uncouth,  remote,  and  difficult  otherwise  of  acceptation.  Pitching  the  specu- 
lation lower,  plenitude  of  the  most  robust,  udent,  vigorous  life  overflows  the 
Iliad — up  from  the  animal  to  the  divine — from  the  beautiful  tall  poplar  by  the 
river-side,  which  the  wheelwright  or  wainwright  fells.  Eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  thrusting  through  with  spears,  and  hacking  the  live  flesh  off  the  bono 
—all  go  together  and  help  one  another— and  make  the  "Majesty  and  Dignity" 
— or  what  not — of  the  Homeric  Epos.  But  I  see,  Buller,  that  you  are  timemg 
me — ^and  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  exceeded  ^e  assigned  Hmit. 
Gentlemen,  I  ask  all  your  pardons. 

BULLER. 

Timeing  you — my  dear  sir  I  Look — 'tis  only  my  snuff-box — yoxa  own  gift — 
with  your  own  haunted  Head  on  the  lid— inspired  woi^  of  Laorence  Macdonald. 

NORTH. 

Give  it  me— why  there — there — by  your  own  unhappy  awkwardness — it  has 
gone — gone — to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  Loch  I 

BULLER. 

I  don't  care.    It  was  my  chronometer  I    The  Box  is  safe. 

NORTH. 

And  so  is  the  Chronometer.  Hereitis^-Iwasianghingatyon— inmysieeve* 
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BUIXEB. 

Another  Herman  Boaz  ! — Bless  my  eyes,  there  is  Kilchnm  I  It  must  be — 
there  is  no  other  such  huge  Castle,  sorely,  at  the  head  ^  the  Loeh — and  no 
other  such  mountains — 

NORTH. 

You  promised  solemnly,  sir,  not  to  say  a  single  word  about  Loch  Awe  or 
its  appurtenance,  this  Evening — so  did  eveiy  mother's  son  of  us  at  your  order 
— and  t'was  well— for  we  have  seen  them  and  felt  them  all— at  times  not  the  less 
profoundly— as  the  visionary  pomp  keeps  all  the  while  gliding  slowly  by — per- 
petual accompaniment  of  our  discourse,  not  uninspired,  perhaps,  by  the  beauty 
or  the  grandeur,  as  our  imagination  was  among  the  ideal  creations  of  genius 
— with  the  far-off  in  place  and  in  time— with  generations  and  empires 

^  "VVTien  dark  oblivion  swallows  cities  up, 
And  mighty  States,  characterless,  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ! 

SEWARD. 

In  the  declining  light  I  wonder  your  eyes  can  see  to  read  print. 

KORTH. 

My  eyes  are  at  a  loss  with  Small  Pica— but  veritable  Pica  I  can  master, 
yet,  after  sunset.  Indeed,  I  am  sharpest-sighted  by  twilight,  like  a  cat  or  an 
owl. 

BULLER. 

Have  you  any  more  annotations  on  Alison  ? 

NORTH. 

Many.  The  flaws  are  few.  I  verily  believe  these  are  all.  To  elucidate 
his  Truths — in  Taste  and  in  Morals — ^wonld  require  from  ns  Four  a  far  longer 
Dialogue.  Alison's  Essays  should  be  reprinted  in  one  Pocket  Volume — ^wis- 
dom and  Goodness  are  in  that  family  hereditary— the  editing  would  be  a  Work 
of  Love — and  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library  they  wonld  confer  benefit  on 
thousands  who  now  know  but  their  name. 

SEWARD. 

My  dear  sir,  last  time  we  voyaged  the  Loch,  you  said  a  few  words — ^per- 
haps you  may  remember  it — about  those  philosophers— Alison — the  "  Man 
of  Taste,"  as  Thomas  Campbell  loved  to  call  him — assuredly  is  not  of  the 
number — who  have  insisted  on  the  natural  Beauty  of  Virtue,  and  natural  De> 
formity  of  Vice,  and  have  appeared  to  place  our  capacity  of  distinguishing 
Right  from  Wrong  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  sense  of  this  Beauty  and  of 
this  Deformity — 

NORTH. 

I  remember  saying,  my  dear  Seward,  that  they  have  drawn  their  views 
too  much  from  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  these  feelings  in  men  who 
had  l^cen  long  exercised  in  the  pure  speculative  contemplation  of  moral  Crood- 
ne.ss  and  Trutli,  as  well  as  in  the  calmness  and  purity  of  a  tranquil,  virtuous 
life.     Was  it  so  ? 

SEWARD. 

It  was. 

NORTH. 

In  such  minds,  when  all  the  calm  faculties  of  the  soul  are  wedded  in  happy 
union  to  the  image  of  Virtue,  there  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  habitual  feeling 
for  which  the  term  Beauty  furnishes  a  natural  and  just  expression.  But  I 
.ajiprehcnd  that  this  is  not  the  true  expression  of  that  serious  and  solemn  feeling 
which  accompanies  the  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  Moral  Action  in  the 
miniLj  of  the  generality  of  men.  They  who  in  the  midst  of  their  own  un- 
happy perversions,  are  visited  with  knowledge  of  those  immutable  distinctions, 
and  they  who  in  the  ordmary  stmgsles  and  trials  incident  to  our  condition, 
maintain  their  conduct  in  unison  with  their  strongly  grounded  prindples  and 
t>etter  aspirations,  would  seldom,  I  apprehend,  employ  this  language  for  the 
description  of  feelings  which  can  hanily  be  separated  from  the  ideas  <^  an 
awful  responsibility  involvmg  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  accountable  sub- 
jects of  a  moral  order  of  Govenunent. 
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S£WARD. 

Yon  think,  sir,  that  to  assign  this  perception  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,  as 
the  groundwork  of  our  Moral  Nature,  is  to  rest  on  too  slight  a  foundation 
that  part  of  man^s  constitution  which  is  first  in  importance  to  his  welfare  ? 

NORTH. 

Assuredly,  my  dear  friend,  I  do.  Nay,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  that  the 
Emotion,  which  may  properly  be  termed  a  Feeling  of  Beauty  in  Virtue,  takes 
place  at  those  times  when  the  deepest  affection  of  our  souls  towards  Good 
and  Evil  acts  less  strongly,  and  when  the  Emotion  we  feel  is  derived  more 
from  Imagination — and — 

SEWAED. 

And  may  I  venture  to  suggest,  sir,  that  as  Imagination,  which  is  so  strong  a 
principle  in  our  minds,  will  take  its  temper  from  any  prevalent  feelings,  and 
even  from  any  fixed  and  permanent  habits  of  mind,  so  our  Feeling  of 
Beauty  and  Deformity  shall  be  different  to  different  men,  either  according  to 
the  predominant  strength  of  natural  principles,  or  according  to  their  course 
of  life? 

NORTH. 

Even  so.  And  therefore  this  general  disposition  of  Imagination  to  receive 
its  character  will  apply,  no  doubt,  where  the  prevailing  feelings  and  habits 
are  of  a  Moral  cast ;  and  hence  in  minds  engaged  in  calm  intellectual  specula- 
tion, and  maintainmg  their  own  moral  nature  rather  in  innocence  and  simplicity 
of  life  than  in  the  midst  of  difficult  and  trying  situations  and  in  conflict  with 
passions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Imagination  will  give  itself  up  to  this 
general  Moral  Cast  of  Mind,  and  feel  Beauty  and  Deformity  vividly  and  uni- 
formly in  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions  and  moral  states 
of  character. 

SEWARD. 

But  your  words  imply — do  they  not,  sir  ?  that  such  is  the  tamper  of  their 
calmer  minds,  and  not  the  emotion  which  is  known  when^  firom  any  great  act 
of  Virtue  or  Crime,  which  comes  suddenly  apon  them,  their  Moral  Spirit  rises 
up  in  its  native  strength,  to  declare  its  own  Affection  and  its  own  Judgment  ? 

NORTH. 

Just  so.  Besides,  my  excellent  friend,  if  you  consider  well  the  feeUng  which 
takes  possession  of  us,  on  contemplating  some  splendid  act  of  heroic  and  self- 
devoting  Virtue,  we  shall  find  that  the  sort  of  enthusiastic  transport  which  may 
kindle  towards  him  who  has  performed  it,  is  not  properly  a  moral  transport 
at  all ;  but  it  is  a  burst  of  love  and  admiration.  Take  out,  then,  from  any 
such  emotion,  what  Imagination,  and  Love,  and  Sympathy  have  supplied,  and 
leave  only  what  the  Moral  Spirit  recognises  of  Moral  Will  in  the  act,  and  you 
will  find  that  much  of  that  dazzling  and  splendid  Beauty  which  produced  the 
transport  of  loving  admiration  is  removed. 

SEWARD. 

And  if  so,  slr^  then  must  it  be  very  important  that  we  should  not  deceive 
ourselves,  and  rely  upon  the  warmth  of  emotion  we  may  feel  towards  generous 
and  heroic  actions  as  evidence  of  the  force  of  the  Moral  Principle  in  our  own 
breasts,  which  requires  to  be  ascertained  by  a  very  different  test— 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Seward ;  and  it  is  important  idso,  that  wo  should  learn  to  acknowledge 
and  to  respect,  in  those  who,  without  the  capacity  of  such  vivid  feelings,  are 
yet  conscientiously  faithful  to  the  known  Moral  Law,  the  merit  and  dignity  of 
their  Moral  Obedience.  We  must  allow  to  Virtue,  my  dearest  Seward,  all  that 
is  her  due — her  countenance  beautiful  in  its  sweet  serenity — ^her  voice  gentle 
and  tnild — her  demeanour  graceful — and  a  simple  majesty  in  the  flowing  folds 
of  her  stainless  raiment.  ^  may  we  picture  her  to  our  imagination,  and  to  our 
hearts.  But  we  must  beware  of  making  such  abstractions  fantastic  and 
visionary,  lest  we  come  at  last  to  think  of  emotions  of  Virtue  and  Taste  as  one 
and  the  same — a  fatal  error  indeed — and  that  would  rob  human  life  of  much  of 
its  melancholy  grandeur.  The  beauty  of  Virtue  is  but  the  smile  on  her  celestial 
countenance— and  may  be  admired— loved— by  those  who  hold  but  little  com- 
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mnnion  with  her  inner  heart — and  it  may  be  overlooked  bj  those  who  pay  to 
her  the  most  devout  worship. 

TALBOYS. 

Methinks,  sir,  that  the  moral  emotion  with  which  we  regard  actions  greatly 
right  or  greatly  wrong,  is  no  transport ;  it  is  an  earnest,  solemn  feeling  of  a 
mind  knowing  there  is  no  peace  for  living  souls,  except  in  their  Moral  Obe- 
dience, and  therefore  receiving  a  deep  and  gratefid  assurance  of  the  peace  of 
one  soul  more,  in  witnessing  its  adherence  to  its  virtue ;  and  the  pain  which 
is  suffered  from  crime  is  much  more  allied  to  sorrow,  in  contemplating  the 
wilful  departm-e  of  a  spirit  from  its  only  possible  Good,  than  to  those  feelings 
of  repugnance  and  hate  which  characterise  the  temper  of  our  common  human 
emotion  towards  crimes  offering  violence  and  outrage  to  humanity. 

NORTH. 

I  believe  that,  though  darkness  lies  round  and  about  us  seeking  to  solve 
such  questions,  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the. adherence  to 
Moral  Rectitude,  and  of  deep  pain  in  witnessing  the  departure  from  it,  are 
the  necessary  results  of  a  moral  sensibility ;  but  taken  in  their  elementary 
simplicity,  they  have,  I  think,  a  character  distinct  from  those  many  other 
emotions  which  will  necessarily  blend  with  them,  in  the  heart  of  one  human 
being  looking  upon  the  actions  of  another — ^^  because  that  we  have  all  one 
human  heart." 

TAXBOYS. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Religion  infuses  power  and  exaltation  into  the  Arts? 
The  bare  History  teaches  this.  In  Greece  Poetry  sang  of  Grods,  and  of  Heroes, 
in  whose  transactions  Gods  moved.  Sculpture  moulded  Forms  which  were 
attempted  expressions  of  Divine  Attributes.  Architecture  constructed  Tem- 
ples. De  facto  the  Grecian  Arts  rose  out  of  Religion.  And  were  not  the 
same  Arts,  of  revived  Italy,  religious? 

BULLER. 

They  all  require  for  their  foundation  and  support  a  great  pervading  sym- 
pathy— some  Feeling  tljat  holds  a  whole  national  breast.  This  is  needed  to 
munificently  defraying  the  Costlier  Arts — ^no  base  consideration  at  bottom. 
For  it  is  a  life-bond  of  this  life,  that  is  freely  dropped,  when  men  freely  and 
generously  contribute  their  means  to  the  honour  of  Religion.  There  is  a  sen- 
timent in  opening  your  purse. 

SEWARD. 

Yes,  Buller — without  that  sentiment,  no  man  can  love  noble  Art.  The 
true,  deep,  grand  support  of  Genius  is  the  confidence  of  universal  sympathy. 
Homer  sings  because  Greece  listens.  Phidias  pours  out  his  soul  over  marble, 
gold,  and  ivory,  because  he  knows  that  at  Olympia  united  Greece  will  wonder 
and  will  worship.  Think  how  Poet  is  dumb  and  Sculptor  lame,  who  fore- 
knows that  what  he  tcould  sing,  what  he  would  carve,  will  neither  be  felt  nor 
understood. 

BULLER. 

The  Religion  of  a  people  furnishes  the  sympathy  which  both  pca/s  and 
applauds. 

TALBOYS. 

And  Religion  affords  to  the  Artist  in  Words  or  Forms  the  highest  Norms  of 
Thought-— sublime,  beautiful,  solemn — withal  the  sense  of  Aspiration— pos- 
sibly of  Inspiration. 

NORTH. 

And  it  guards  Philosophy — and  preserves  it,  by  spiritual  infiuence.,  from 
degradation  worse  than  death.  The  mind  is  first  excited  into  activity  through 
the  impressions  made  by  external  objects  on  the  senses.  The  French  meta- 
physicians— pretending  to  follow  Locke— proceeded  to  discover  in  the  mind  a 
mere  compound  of  Sensations,  and  of  Ideas  drawn  from  Sensations.  Sensa- 
tions, and  Ideas  that  were  the  Relics  of  Sensations — ^nothing  more. 

TALBOYS. 

And  thus,  sir,  by  degrees,  the  Mind  appeared  to  them  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  product  of  the  Body — say  rather  a  state  of  the  Body. 
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KORTH. 

A  self-degradation,  mj  friend,  which  to  the  ntmost  removes  the  mind  from 
€rod.  And  this  Creed  was  welcome  to  those  to  whom  the  belief  in  Him 
was  irksome.  That  which  we  see  and  touch  became  to  such  Philosophers  the 
whole  of  Reality.  Deity—the  Relation  of  the  Creation  to  the  Creator — the 
hope  of  a  Futarity  beyond  the  grave — vanished  from  the  Belief  of  Mateiialiata 
living  in,  and  by,  and  to—Sensation. 

SEWARD. 

And  with  what  a  horrid  sympathy  was  the  creed  welcomed ! 

KORTH. 

Ay,  Seward,  I  who  lived  nearer  the  time — perhaps  better  than  you  can — 
know  the  evil.  Not  in  the  schools  alone,  or  in  the  solitnde  of  philosophical 
thought,  the  doctrine  of  an  arid  speculation  circulated,  like  a  thin  and  un- 
wholesome blood,  through  the  veins  of  polite  literature ;  not  in  the  schools 
alone,  bat  in  the  gorgeous  and  gay  saloons,  where  the  highly-born,  the  courtly, 
and  the  wealthy,  winged  the  lazy  hours  with  light  or  dissolute  pleasures — 
there  the  Philosophy  which  fettered  the  soul  in  the  pleasing  bands  of  the 
Senses,  which  plucked  it  back  from  a  feared  immortality,  which  opened  a  gulf 
of  infinite  separation  between  it  and  its  Maker,  was  cordially  entertained — 
there  it  pointed  the  jest  and  the  jibe.  Scepticism  a  study — ^the  zeal  of  Un- 
belief! Principles  of  false  thought  appeared  suddenly  and  widely  as  principles 
of  false  passion  and  of  false  action.  Doubts,  difficulties,  guesses,  fine  spinnings 
of  the  perverse  brdn,  seized  upon  the  temper  of  the  times — ^became  the  springs 
of  public  and  popular  movements— engines  of  political  change.  The  Venera- 
tions of  Time  were  changed  into  Abominations.  A  Will  strong  to  overthrow 
— hostile  to  Order — anarchical — ^^  intended  siege  and  defiance  to  Heaven." 
The  irreligious  Philosophy  of  the  calmer  time  now  bore  its  fruits.  The  Cen- 
tury had  prepared  the  explosion  that  signaUsed  its  dose — ^Impiety  was 
the  name  of  the  Giant  whom  these  throes  of  the  convulsed  earth  had  borne 
into  the  day,  and  down  together  went  Throne  and  Altar. — But  where  are  we  ? 

BDLLER. 

At  the  river  mouth. 

NORTH. 

What  I  at  home. 

BULLER. 

See  the  Tent-Lights — ^hear  the  Tent-Music. 

NORTH. 

Your  arm,  Talboys — ^till  I  disembark.  Up  to  the  Mount  I  shall  then  dimb, 
unassisted  but  by  the  Crutch. 
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60  blind  to  his  daty,  or  at  all  events 
to  his  interest,  as  to  have  adopted  the 
repudiated  bantling ;  since,  by  doing 
80,  he  would  have  inevitably  caused 
an  opposition  which  could  only  termi- 
nate in  his  defeat,  and  which,  proba- 
bly, might  prove  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  his  cabinet.  And  yet,  in  the  case 
of  these  bills,  we  have  seen  three 
separate  attempts  deliberately  made 
and  renewed — first  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  in  the 
House  of  Peers — to  thrust  upon  Sect- 
land  measures  of  which  she  has  em- 
phatically pronounced  her  dislike. 
No  wonder  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, when  remonstrance  is  disre- 
garded, and  the  expression  of  popular 
opinion  either  misrepresented  or  sup- 
pressed, men  begin  to  question  the 
prudence  of  an  arrangement  which 
confides  the  chief  conduct  of  Scottish 
affairs  to  a  lawyer  and  judge-expect- 
ant, whose  functions  are  so  multifa- 
rious as  to  interfere  with  their  regular 
discharge.  No  wonder  if  the  desire 
of  the  Scottish  nation  to  have  a  sept- 
rate  andindependentsecretary  of  state, 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  legal 
profession,  is  finding  an  audible  voice 
at  the  coimcil-bowis  of  the  larger 
dticb  and  towns.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  general  and 
just  complaint,  that  the  public  busi- 
ness of  Scotland  is  postponed  to  every* 
thing  else,  huddled  over  with  indecent 
haste  at  untimeous  hours,  and  often 
eBtirely  frustrated  for  the  want  of  a 
pariiamentaiy  quorum.  This  arises 
from  no  indisposition,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  do  justice 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  but  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  system,  which  virtually  leaves 
Scotland  without  an  official  represen- 
tative in  the  cabinet.  Everyone  knows 
that  Sh*  Greorge  Grey  is  not  only  an 
able,  but  a  most  consd^tious  home- 
secretary  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is 
home-secretary  for  England  alone.  It 
is  impossible  to  expect  that,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  enormous  labour  attendant 
upon  the  English  home  administra- 
tion, any  man  can  adequately  master 
the  details  of  Scottish  business.  The 
fundamental  difference  which  exists  in 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries  would 
of  itself  prove  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  this;  and  consequently,  like 
bis  predecessors,  Sir  George  Grey  has 


no  personal  knowledge  either  of  our 
wishes  or  our  requirements.  He  can- 
not, therefore,  take  that  prominence 
in  a  Scottish  debate  which  his  posi- 
tion would  seem  to  require ;  and  the 
^ty  which  ought  to  be  performed  by 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  is  usually 
intrusted  to  a  subordinate.  In  this 
way  Scottish  public  bianess  receives 
less  than  its  due  share  of  attention, 
for  the  generality  of  members,  observ- 
ing that  cabinet  ministers  take  little 
share  in  such  discussions,  naturally 
enough  attribute  their  silence  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  indifference,  and  arc 
careless  about  their  own  attendance. 
All  this,  which  involves  not  only  scan- 
dal, but  positive  inconvenience,  would 
be  cured,  if  a  return  were  made  to  the 
older  system,  and  a  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland  numbered  in  the  roll  of 
the  cabinet  The  want  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  positively  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  ministry;  for,  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  they  have  assur« 
edly  gained  but  few  laurels  from 
their  northern  legislation.  Four  or 
five  bills,  purportmg  to  be  of  great 
public  importance,  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  one  only,  which  esta- 
blishes a  new  office  connected  with 
the  Court  of  Sei^on,  has  been  graced 
by  the  royal  assent.  Among  the 
lapsed  bills  are  those  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  piq)er ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  lost  their  vitality.  On 
the  omtrary,  we  are  led  to  infer  that, 
in  the  course  of  next  session,  they  will 
again  be  introduced,  in  some  form  or 
other,  before  parliament. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  so  unpre- 
cedented, that  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  It  may  not  be  uncoosti- 
tutional,  accordmg  to  the  letter  of  the 
law ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  we  maintain 
it  to  be,  that  the  peopto  of  Scotland 
have  already  protested  against  these 
measures,  it  does  seem  rather  tyranni- 
cal that  for  the  fourUi  time  they  should 
be  compelled  to  organise  a  resistance, 
and  to  make  tiiemselves  heard  through 
petitions,  lest  the  very  absence  of 
these  should  be  held  as  an  intimation 
of  passive  acquiescence.  This  kind  of 
reasoning  has  actually  been  resorted 
to ;  and  a  very  pregnant  instance  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  reported  ^MMch 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  npon  the.  third 
reading  of  the  Marriage  Bill.  ''With 
respect  to  the  dissenters  in  Scotland, 
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there  was  not  a  single  petition  from 
them  against  the  bill ;  there/ore  they 
were  to  be  takenas  being  in  favour  of  it  T 
This  is  a  notable  sequitur.  In  the  first 
place,  it  isqnitea  new  doctrine  to  main- 
tain that  because  men  do  not  organise 
meetings,  or  go  out  of  their  way  to 
petition  parliament  against  any  mea- 
sure, they  most  therefore  be  held  as 
assenting.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
rather  a  startling  thing  to  find  that 
men  arc  expccted.to  petition  in  a  reli- 

fions  rather  than  in  a  social  character. 
f  this  view  be  correct,  no  individual 
Anabaptist  has  any  right  to  express 
his  political  opinions  unless  he  petitions 
along  with  his  congregation.  No 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Clmrch  ought 
to  have  a  voice  in  a  secular  matter 
unless  he  goes  along  with  his  dio- 
cesan. We  arc  almost  tempted  to 
ask  th^  question,  whether  congrec^a- 
tions  m  Scotland  are  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  political  clubs,  or  as  associa- 
tions for  praise  and  worship?  The 
town-councils  of  most  of  the  large 
towns  of  Scotland  have  petitioned 
against  tlie  bills — are  there  no  dis- 
senters at  any  of  those  boards?  One 
hundred  and  thirty  parishes  have 
separately  recorded  their  detestation 
of  the  bills,  not  one  parish  has  made 
the  smallest  demonstration  in  their 
favour,  yet,  according  to  the  logic  of 
the  I^rd  Advocate,  those  that  are 
silent  must  be  held  as  acquiescing! 
It  is  remarkable,  liowever,  that  if 
these  bills  really  tend  to  confer  such 
incstimnblo  boons  upon  the  people  of 
Scotland,  that  stubborn  race  have 
been  singularly  reluctant  to  acknow- 
ledjrn  the  extent  of  the  benefit.  Nay 
more,  it  is  certainly  a  most  striking 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  thereligious 
divisions,  which  are  more  numerons 
here  than  elsewhere,  it  has  been  im- 
I)ossible  to  procure  one  isolated  testi- 
niuny,  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  in 
direct  support  of  these  singularly  nn- 
furtunate  bills.  Lord  Campbell,  in 
his  evidence  given  before  tnc  Com- 
mittee of  tiie  House  of  Commons— of 
which  more  anon— indicates  an  opinion 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  have  been  actu- 
ated in  their  unanimous  and  decided 
opposition  to  the  Marriage  Bill  by  the 
desire  to  prescr\'e  a  monopolv  of  cele- 
brating furmal  marriages.  If  so,  how 
is  it  that  none  of  the  dissenting  clergy, 


in  whose  favour  this  monopoly  was  to 
be  broken  up,  came  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure?  But  the  truth 
is,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  no 
such  monopoly  exists  at  all,  save  in 
the  imagination  of  the  noble  lord. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  is  no 
distinction  in  favour  of  any  sect,  and 
clergymen,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion they  may  be,  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  the  daily  practice,  of  ^ebrat- 
ing  formal  marriages. 

*'*'  I  admit,"  says  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate^  *^  that  the  clergymen  of  Scotland 
are  generally  against  this  measure; 
but  surely  the  house  will  think  that, 
by  this  time,  the  third  year  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill,  these  reverend 
gentlemen  ought  to  have  come  for- 
ward with  some  substantial  grounds 
for  their  opposition.'*  We  must  fairly 
confess  our  inability  to  fathom  the 
meaning  of  this  remark.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  petitions  against  this 
bill  have  emanated  firom  the  Esta- 
blished Church  —  at  almost  every 
meeting  of  presbjrtery  and  synod,  the 
matter  has  been  fully  and  thoroughly 
discussed — the  moral  and  political 
objections  to  its  enactment  have  been 
over  and  over  again  brought  forward 
— yet  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
lord,  there  is  a  want  of  *^  substantial 
grounds."  It  is  not  enough,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  a  measure  is  unneces- 
sary, immoral,  and  impolitic — ^it  is 
not  enough  to  assign  reasons  why 
these  opinions  are  entertained,  and  to 
repeat  them  year  after  year.  Some- 
thing more  must  be  done,  according 
to  this  remarkably  liberal  view,  before 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  give  any  weight  to  the  general  re- 
monstrance— something  ^^  subetantiid" 
is  required,  but  no  intelligible  defini- 
tion has  been  vouchsafed  of  that  sub- 
stantialitv.  Nor  does  the  following 
sentence  by  any  means  tend  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  our  apprehension.  ^'  If 
they  (the  clergy)  meant  to  say  that 
they  came  here  to  assert  that  they  had 
the  power  or  right  to  supersede  the 
interference  of  the  legislature,  they 
would  put  forward  a  right  in  them 
much  greater  than  the  Church  of 
Rome  asserted,  becanse  they  took 
their  right  to  interfere  in  reference  to 
the  rules  of  murriage,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  sacrament,  which  car- 
ried with  it  a  degree  of  plansibility ; 
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and  they  required  no  witness  to  their 
marriage,  or  proof  of  the  marriage, 
beyond  that  of  the  parish  priest  who 
performed  the  ceremony."     Now,  if 
any  kind  of  meaning  whatever  is  to 
be  extracted  from  this  sentence,  it 
must  be  taken  as  an  innendo  that  the 
Church   of  Scotland,  in  petitioning 
against  the  bill,  is  directly  or  occultly 
preferring  some  ecclesiastical  claim  to 
interfere  in  the  celebration  of  regular 
public  marriages.     The  Church   of 
Scotland  asserts  no  claim  of  the  kind, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  so  much  as  hinted 
that  such  a  right  was  inherent  in  that 
body.    The  church  does  not  seek  to 
interfere    with    the   legislature.     It 
neither  has,  nor  claims  ecclesiastical 
dominion  or  preference  in  the  matter 
of  marriage.     As  a  Christian  com- 
munion and  a  Christian  church,  it 
has  entreated  parliament  not  to  pass 
a  measure  which,  justly  or  not,  it  con- 
siders as  hurtful  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  and  in  doing  so,  it 
has  been  actuated  by  no  motive  save 
a  due  regard  to  its  high  and  holy 
functions.    If  such  considerations  as 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
right  of  petitioning,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  that  right  should  be 
exercised  at   all.     Must  a  pounds- 
shillings-and-pence  interest  be  estab- 
lished, before  the  Church  of  Scotland 
can  be  allowed  to  approach  the  legis- 
lature on  such  a  question?    In  our 
mind,  the  absence  of  all  pecuniary 
interest,  and  the  utter  abnegation  of 
any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly, 
are  the  strongest  reasons  why  the 
opinion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
a  matter  such  as  this,  should  be  lis- 
tened to  with  reverence  and  respect. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  church, 
though  in  a  manner,  we  should  think, 
scarcely  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
not  at  all  to  his  auditory,  the  Lord 
Advocate  summarily  remarks  of  the 
petitions  against  the  bill,  that   *^as 
proof  to  be  relied  on  of  a  general  feel- 
ing throughout  Scotland,  they  were 
worthless  and  insignificant."    It  may 
be  useful  for  intending  petitioners  to 
know  what  sort  of  demonstration  they 
must  be  prepared  to  make,  if  they 
vnsh  their  remonstrances  against  any 
^vemment  measure  to  pass  the  limits 
of  worthlessness.    It  is  always  advan- 
tageous to  learn  what  is  the  last  de- 
finition of  the  tme  vox  popuU,  in  order 


that  there  be  no  mistake  or  misinter- 
pretation of  its  extent.  We  turn  to  the 
admirable  speech  of  Mr  McNeill,  the 
learned  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  we  find 
the  following  analysis  of  the  extent  of 
the  lay  opposition: — 

"  An  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to 
the  counties  of  Scotland  to  take  the  mea- 
sure into  consideration  at  th^ir  annual 
meetings  on  the  80th  April.  They  had 
done  so,  and,  with  Tery  few  exceptions, 
had  petitioned  against  this  measure  ;  and 
of  those  that  had  not  actually  petitioned 
this  year,  some  had  petitioned  last  year ; 
and  some  had  contented  themselTcs  this 
year  with  reiterating,  in  resolutions 
passed  at  public  meetings,  their  continued 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measure.  The 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present (Argyleshire)  had  not  sent  up  a 
petition ;  but  they  had,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, passed  resolutions,  temperately,  yet 
firmly  expressed,  in  reference  both  to  the 
Marriage  and  the  Registration  Bills.  No 
county,  he  belicTed,  had  passed  resolu- 
tions in  &your  of  this  bill.  So  much  for 
the  counties.  Next  as  to  the  burghs. 
The  burghs  comprehended  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 
There  was  an  institution  recognised  by 
law  called  the  ConTention  of  Boyal 
Burghs,  and  which  consisted  of  delegates 
from  all  the  burghs  in  Scotland,  who  as- 
sembled once  a-year  or  oftener  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  deliberated  on  matters  affect- 
ing their  interests.  At  the  convention  of 
1849,  the  matter  of  these  bills  was  taken 
into  consideration.  They  were  disap- 
proTed  of,  and  a  petition  against  them 
was  voted  unanimously.  Thus  yon  had 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  counties  petition- 
ing, and  you  had  the  assembled  dele- 
gates from  all  the  burghs  petitioning. 
Then  there  were  separate  petitions  from 
the  popularly  elected  town-councils  of 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  Scotland. 
The  town-councils  of  Eklinburgh,  of  Dun- 
dee, of  Perth,  of  Greenock,  of  Leith, 
of  Inverness,  of  Stirling,  of  Kilmar- 
nock, of  St  Andrews,  of  Haddington, 
and  many  others,  had  petitioned  against 
this  bill.  There  was  also  another  body 
of  persons,  popularly  elected  to  a  great 
extent,  and  who  had  a  very  materiid  in- 
terest in  the  probable  effects  of  this  mea- 
sure, especially  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
fearful  extent  of  bastardy  in  some  parts 
of  England  —  he  meant  the  parochial 
boards  of  populous  parishes.  Petitions 
against  this  measure  had  been  presented 
fh)m  the  parochial  boards  of  many  of  the 
most  populous  parishes  in  Scotland — the 
parochial  board  of  the  city  parishes  of 
Edinburgh— of  the  great  suburban  parish 
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of  St  Cathberts — of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
— of  the  great  suburban  parish  of  the 
Barony  —  of  the  parishes  of  Dundee, 
Paisley,  Greenock,  Leith,  Port-Glasgow, 
Campbelton,  and  several  others." 

Sach  is  the  demonstration  which 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  with- 
out any  counter  display  of  opinion  to 
back  him,  ventares  to  characterise  as 
worthless  and  insignificant!  Conn- 
ties,  burghs,  town-councils,  parochial 
boards,  presbyteries,  and  Greneral 
Assembly,  which  also  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  universities,  idl  combine 
to  denounce  the  hated  measure;  still 
their  remonstrance  is  to  be  cast  aside 
as  worthless  and  insignificant,  and  as 
in  no  way  representing  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  Scotland!  A  more  ex- 
traordinary statement,  we  venture  to 
saj,  was  never  made  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the 
premier  very  properly  refused  to  ho- 
mologate its  extravagance,  and  with- 
drew the  bill  on  account,  as  he  ex- 
pressly said,  of  the  opinion  that  had 
been  expressed  in  the  house  regard- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  Scottish 
people.  Indeed,  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
afterwards  remarked,  had  the  bill  not 
been  withdrawn,  "  representative  go- 
yemment  would  become  a  farce ;  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  was 
universally  against  it." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  natui-ally 
wonder  why  so  much  perseverance 
should  bo  shown  in  this  reiterated 
attempt  to  force  an  obnoxious  bill 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  nation. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  un- 
usual thing  to  find  a  professing  phy- 
sician so  clamorously  and  importu- 
nately insisting  upon  his  right  to 
practise  on  the  person  of  a  patient, 
who  vehemently  denies  the  existence 
of  any  bodily  ailment.  It  is  true, 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
crotchety  people  crying  up  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  peculiar  remedies,  and 
we  admit  the  right  even  of  Paracelsus 
to  dilate  upon  die  value  of  his  drugs. 
But  the  case  becomes  widely  different 
when  the  empiric  rt^uires  that,  nolens 
volens,  yon  shall  swallow  them.  Such, 
however,  for  the  last  three  sessions, 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  promoters 
of  this  bill ;  and  as  it  is  now  plain  be- 
yond all  dispute  that  nobody  wanted 
it,  this  sudden  rage  for  legislation 
becomes    proportionally    wonderful. 


Hitherto  we  have  rather  complained 
of  the  apathy  than  of  the  over- zeal  of 
our  representatives.  Sometimes  wo 
have  grumbled  at  their  want  of  spirit 
for  not  watching  more  closely  over 
our  immediate  interests,  and  in  not 
protesting  more  loudly  against  the 
injustice  of  that  neglect  to  which  Scot- 
tish charities,  foundations,  and  institu- 
tions are  consigned,  whilst  a  veiy 
different  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted 
by  government  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  Irish  Channel.  But  we  have  seldom 
had  reason  to  deprecate  an  excess  of 
legislative  activity,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  matter  of  curiosity  to  dis- 
cover the  motives  for  the  present  fit. 
We  must  premise  that  the  Scottish 
Marriage  and  Registration  Bills  are 
indissolubly  linked  together.  The 
object  of  the  Registration  Bill  is  to 
secure  a  perfect  record  of  all  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths;  and  no  reason- 
able objection  can  be  taken  to  this 
upon  the  score  of  principle.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  our  registers 
are  at  present  defective — that  is,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  minute  to  satisfy^ 
the  cravings  of  the  scrupulous  statist. 
To  have  a  perfect  i-ecord  is  unques- 
tionably desurable:  the  main  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme  lies  in  the  expense 
with  which  it  must  be  attended.  It 
is  not  our  present  purpose  to  examine 
the  details  of  this  bill,  which  we  have 
nevertheless  perused  with  much  at- 
tention. We  shidl  therefore  merely 
remark  that  it  seems  to  us  quite  pos- 
sible to  realise  the  same  results  with 
a  far  less  expensive  machinery.  The 
present  bill  would  create  not  only  a 
well-salaried  staff  of  officials  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  registrars  in  every  county 
and  town,  whose  services  would  fall 
to  be  defrayed  by  local  assessment; 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that,  under 
present  drcnmstances,  the  imposition 
of  any  new  burden,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  direct  taxation,  would  be 
felt  as  an  especial  grievance.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  relief  from  the  in- 
come and  property  tax,  though  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gave  the  country  a  direct 
assurance  that  the  measure  was  merely 
proposed  to  supply  a  temporary  de- 
fidency.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that 
neither  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
nor  his  successors,  will  ever  attempt 
to  redeem  that  dishonoured  pledge. 
The  poor-rates  are  increasing  in  Scot- 
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land  at  a  frightftil  ratio,  and  are  al- 
ready so  lilgh  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  to  coostitnte  an  intolerable 
burden.  It  is  now  evident  that,  in  a 
very  short  while,  the  inexpediency  of 
the  new  system  will  be  submitted  to 
a  serious  review,  or  at  least  that  some 
such  attempt  will  be  made.  Other 
burdens  are  by  no  means  decreasing, 
whilst  the  general  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  has,  within  the 
last  three  years,  received  a  violent 
check.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  least 
surprising,  if  men  hesitate  to  accept 
the  proffered  boon  of  a  perfect  regis- 
try at  the  price  of  a  new  assessment. 
Isolated  cases  of  inconvenience  which 
have  occurred,  from  the  want  of  such 
a  register,  may  no  doubt  be  pointed 
out ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no 
general  grievance,  since  the  means  of 
effective  registration  are  at  present 
open  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  The  present  bill  proposes 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  substitute 
imperative  for  voluntary  registration: 
its  provisions  are  not  only  costly,  but 
in  some  respects  they  are  highly  penal, 
and  therefore,  for  a  double  reason,  it 
is  regarded  with  general  dislike.  Men 
do  not  like  to  be  taxed  for  the  altera- 
tion of  a  privilege  which  is  already  suf- 
ficiently within  their  power;  and  they 
are  jealous  of  exposing  themselves  to 
fines,  for  omitting  to  do  that  which 
is  no  duty  at  all,  except  it  is  made 
so  by  the  force  of  statute.  They  do 
not  see  any  weight  or  shadow  of 
reason  in  the  argument,  that  Scotland 
must  necessarily  have  a  registration 
act,  because  England  has  already 
submitted  herself  to  such  a  measure. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  not  fond  of 
oniformity,  because,  under  that  pre- 
text, many  inroads  have  of  late  years 
been  made  upon  laws  and  institutions 
which  hitherto  have  worked  well,  and 
against  which,  intrinsically,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  any  tangible 
ground  of  complaint.  Nor  is  it  with- 
out some  reason  that  they  view  with 
jealousy  that  endless  multiplication  of 
offices  which  the  Whigs  seem  deter- 
mined to  effect.  No  doubt  it  is  con- 
venient for  a  political  leader  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  his  patronage ;  but  the 
public  have,  at  the  present  time,  too 
many  stringent  motives  for  economy, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
staff  as  the  indispensable  consequence 
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of  every  ministerial  bill.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  visited  by  a  firesh  flight 
of  locusts,  whose  period  of  occupation 
is  to  be  everlasting,  whenever  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  make  some 
change  in  the  form  and  not  the  essence 
of  our  institutions.  And  therefore  it 
is  that  the  Begistration,  apart  alto- 
gether from  its  connexion  with  the 
Marriage  Bill,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
measure  not  strictly  objectionable  in 
principle,  but  exceedingly  ill-timed, 
inconvenient,  and  unlik^y  to  produce 
any  results  conmiensurate  with  the 
cost  which  it  must  entaiL 

We  believe  that  the  above  is  a  f&ir 
statement  of  the  public  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  Begistration  Bill ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  these  objections, 
it  might  very  possibly  have  been  car- 
ried had  it  stood  alcme.  The  minis- 
terial phalanx  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  probably  hare  regarded 
the  advanta^  of  uniformity  as  a 
thorough  answer  to  the  arguments 
which  might  be  adduced  on  the  other 
side;  and  English  members  might  na- 
turally have  been  slow  to  &eoYer 
any  valid  objections  to  the  extension 
of  a  system  already  in  full  operation 
within  their  own  domestic  bounds. 
But  the  promoters  of  the  bUl  had,  at 
the  very  outset,  to  encounter  a  diffi- 
culty of  no  ordinary  weight  and 
magnitude.  That  difficult  arose 
from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage. There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  births  and  death,  for  these  are 
distinct  contingencies;  but  how  to 
register  marriages,  which  required  no 
legal  formality  at  all,  save  consent,  to 
render  them  binding,  was  indeed  a 
puzzle,  which  even  the  wisest  of  the 
innovators  could  not  pretend  to  solve. 
There  stood  the  law  as  it  had  done  for 
ages;  not  demanding  any  ceremony 
to  render  the  deliberate  consent  of 
contracting  parties  binding ;  shielding 
the  weaker  sex  against  the  machina- 
tions of  fraud,  and  interposing  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  designs  of  the 
unscrupulous  seducer.  There  it  stood, 
so  merciiid  in  its  provisions  that  it  left 
open  a  door  to  reparation  and  repen- 
tance, and  did  not  render  it  imperative 
that  the  birthright  of  the  child  should 
be  irretrievably  sacrificed  on  account 
of  the  error  of  the  parents.  At  the 
same  time,  that  law  drew,  or  rather 
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established,  a  wide  distinction  in  point 
of  character  between  regular  and  irro- 
galar  marriages.  It  had  wrought  so 
opon  the  people  that  instances  of  the 
latter  were  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence, except,  perhaps,  upon  the 
Border,  which  was  crossed  by  English 
parties,  less  scrupulous  in  their  feel- 
ings of  decorum.  Irregular  marriages 
were  discountenanced  by  the  church, 
not  by  the  establishment  only,  but  by 
every  religious  body;  and,  to  consti- 
tute a  regular  marriage,  publication 
of  the  banns  was  required.  No  com- 
plaint had  been  heard  from  Scotland 
against  the  law ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  considered,  both  by  jurists  and 
by  the  people,  as  equitable  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  less  liable  than  that  of 
other  nations  to  abuse  in  the  mode  of 
its  operation. 

The  existence  of  this  law  effectually 
interfered  with  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  of  registration  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  reforming  Whigs. 
So  long  as  it  stood  intact,  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  uniformity,  additional 
taxation,  and  increas^  patronage, 
were  hopeless  ;  and  no  alternative 
remained  save  the  desperate  one  of 
deliberately  smiting  down  the  law. 
It  was  not  difiicult  for  men  so  pur- 
posed and  inspired  to  find  out  defects 
m  the  marriage  law,  for  never  yet 
was  law  framed  by  human  wisdom  in 
which  some  defect  could  not  be  de- 
tected. It  was,  first  of  all,  urged, 
that  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law  gave 
undue  encouragement  to  the  contract 
of  Gretna- green  marriages  by  fugitive 
English  couples.  The  answer  to  that 
was  obvious — Pass  a  law  prohibiting 
such  marriages  until,  by  residence, 
Englisli  parties  have  obtained  a  Scot- 
tish domicile.  That  would  at  once 
have  obviated  any  such  ground  of 
complahit,  and  such  a  measure  actually 
was  introduced  to  parliament  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  18;)5,  but  never  was 
carried  through.  Next,  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  law  was  assailed,  llie 
fiicilities  given  to  the  contraction  of 
irri'gular  marriages  were  denounced 
as  barbarous  and  disgraceful  to  any 
civilised  country.  Old  cases  were 
raked  up  to  show  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law  itself,  and  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  who  were  and  who  were 
not  married  persons.  According  to 
one  noble  and  learned  authority,  the 
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time  of  the  House  of  Peers,  while  sit- 
ting in  its  judicial  capacity,  was  grie- 
vously occupied  in  considering  cases 
which  arose  out  of  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  law  with  regjurd 
to  marriage ;  and  yet,  upon  referring  to 
an  officifd  return,  it  appeared  very 
plainly  that,  for  the  last  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  only  six  cases  of  decla- 
rator of  marriage  or  legitimacy  had 
been  brought  before  that  august  tri- 
bunal, and  that  of  these  six,  three  had 
no  connexion  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  proposed  bill  I  Lord  Brougham, 
who  entertains  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject,  felt  himself  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, in  evidence,  that  most  of  the  hy- 
pothetical abuses  which  might  take 
place  under  the  existing  system,  did 
not,  in  practice,  occur  amongst  na- 
tives and  residenters  in  Scotland. 
Lord  Brougham  is  to  this  extent  a 
Malthusian,  that  he  thinks  minora 
ought  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other, 
protected  against  the  danger  of  an 
over-hasty  marriage.  His  lordship^s 
sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  the  youthful  aristocracy, 
more  especially  of  the  male  sex ;  and 
he  seems  to  regard  Scotland  as  an  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  place  of  resi- 
dence for  a  young  man  of  rank  and 
fortune  than  Paris  or  Vienna.  In  the 
latter  places,  the  morals  may  be 
sapped,  but  personal  liberty  is  pre- 
served; in  the  former,  the  heir-ex- 
pectant is  not  safe,  for  at  any  moment 
he  is  liable  to  be  trapped  like  vermin. 
The  red-haired  daughte-rs  of  the  Gael, 
thinks  Lord  Brougham,  are  ever  on 
the  watch  for  the  capture  of  some 
plump  and  nnsnspceting  squire.  Pen- 
niless lads  and  younger  sons  may  be 
insured  at  a  reasonable  rate  against 
the  occurrence  of  the  matrimonial 
calamity,  bnt  wary  indeed  must  be 
the  eldest  son  who  can  escape  the 
perfertUiwn  inffenium  Scotarum.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  an  amusing  picture,  and 
the  leading  idea  might  be  worked  oat 
to  great  advantage  in  a  novel  or  a 
farce;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
drawn  from  the  usual  occurrences  of 
life.  Isolated  cases  of  hasty  marriages 
may,  no  doubt,  have  taken  place,  but 
our  memory  does  not  supply  us  with 
a  single  instance  of  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage having  been  contracted  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  above.  In 
Scotland,  a  stranger  may,  for  the  base 
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purposes  of  sednction,  pledge  his  so- 
lemn faith  to  a  woman,  and  so  obtain 
possession  of  her  person.  If  he  does 
so,  the  law  most  jostlj  interferes  to 
prevent  him  resiling  from  his  contract, 
and  declares  that  he  is  as  completely 
bound  by  the  simple  interchange  of 
consenting  vows,  as  though  he  had 
solicited  and  received  the  more  formal 
benediction  of  the  priest.  Will  any 
man  gravely  maintain  that  in  such  a 
case  the  tenor  of  the  law  is  hurtful  to 
morals,  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  society  ?  Even  if  the  woman  should 
happen  to  be  of  inferior  rank  in  life  to 
the  intending  seducer,  is  she  on  that 
account  to  be  consigned  to  shame, 
and  the  man  permitted  to  violate  his 
engagement,  and  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  dastardly  fraud?  In 
England,  it  is  notorious  to  every  one, 
and  the  daily  press  teems  with  in- 
stances, that  seduction  under  promise 
of  marriage  is  a  crime  of  ordinary 
occuiTence.  We  call  it  a  crime,  for 
though  it  may  not  be  so  branded  by 
statute,  seduction  under  promise  of 
marriage  is  as  foul  an  act  as  can  well 
be  perpetrated  by  man.  In  Scotland, 
seduction  under  such  circumstances  is 
next  to  impossible.  The  Scottish 
people  are  not  without  their  vices,  but 
seduction  is  not  one  of  these ;  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  existing  law  of 
marriage  has  operated  here  as  an  effec- 
tual check  to  that  license  which  is  far 
too  common  in  England.  Would  it 
be  wise,  then,  to  remove  that  check, 
when  no  flagrant  abuse,  no  common 
deviation  even  from  social  distinctions, 
can  be  urged  against  it  ?  If  seduction 
does  not  prevail  in  Scotland,  still  less 
do  hasty  and  unequal  marriages.  Lord 
Brougham  is  constrained  to  ^mit  that 
it  is  most  unusual  for  Scottish  heirs, 
or  persons  possessed  of  large  estates, 
or  the  heirs  to  high  honours,  to  con- 
tract irregular  marriages  when  in  a 
state  of  minority.  The  law,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Brougham,  may  be 
theoretically  bad,  but  its  very  badness 
raises  a  protection  against  its  own 
mischiefs — it  ceases,  in  fact,  to  do  any 
harm,  because  the  consequences  which 
it  entails  are  clearly  and  generally 
understood.  We  confess  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  apprehension,  a  law  which 
is  theoretically  bad,  but  practically 
innocuous,  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
one  which  may  satisfy  theorists,  but 


which,  when  we  come  to  apply  it,  is 
productive  of  actual  evil.  It  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  legal  ingenuity  to 
point  out  possible  imperfections  in  the 
best  law  that  ever  was  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  advocates  of  the  present  measure 
have  attempted  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lished marriage  law  of  Scotland ;  but 
when  they  are  asked  to  specify  the 
practical  evils  resulting  from  it,  they 
are  utterly  driven  to  the  wall,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  under  the  con- 
venient cover  of  vague  and  randouL 
generalities. 

It  is  said  that,  under  the  operation 
of  the  present  law,  persons  in  Scotland 
may  be  left  in  doubt  whether  they  are 
married  or  not.  This  is  next  thing  to 
an  entire  fallacy,  for  though  there 
have  been  instances  of  women  claim- 
ing the  married  status  in  consequence 
of  a  habit-and-repute  connexion,  with- 
out distinct  acknowledgment  of  ma- 
trimony, such  cases  are  remarkably 
rare,  and  never  can  occur  save  under 
most  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
distinction  between  concubinage  and 
matrimony  is  quite  as  well  established 
in  Scotland  as  elsewhere.  Nothing 
short  of  absolute  public  recognition, 
so  open  and  avowed  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  position 
of  the  parties,  can  supply  the  place  of 
that  formal  expressed  consent  which 
is  the  proper  foundation  of  matri- 
mony. If  the  consent  once  has  been 
given,  if  the  parties  have  seriously 
accepted  each  other  for  spouses,  or  if 
a  promise  has  been  given,  subseguente 
copuld,  there  is  an  undoubted  mar- 
riage, and  the  parties  themselves  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  then*  mutual  rela- 
tionship. It  is,  however,  quite  true 
that  proof  may  be  wanting.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  cases  in  which 
the  contract  cannot  be  legally  estab- 
lished, and  in  which  the  actual  wife 
may  be  defruuded  of  her  conjugal 
rights.  But  granting  all  this,  why 
should  the  whole  character  of  mar- 
riage be  changed  on  account  of  pos- 
sible cases  of  deficient  evidence?  For 
if  this  bill  were  to  pass  into  law, 
consent  must  necessanly  cease  to  be 
the  principal  element  of  marriage.  No 
marriage  could  be  contracted  at  all 
unless  parties  went  either  before  the 
priest  or  the  registrar ;  and  the  fact 
of  the   mutual  contract  would   bo 
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ignored  without  the  addition  of  the 
imposed  formality.  Upon  this  point 
the  commentary  of  Mr  McNeill  seems 
to  us  peculiarly  lucid  and  quite  irre- 
sistible in  its  conclusions. 

^  The  law  of  Scotland  being  now  as 
heretofore,  that  consent,  giren  in  the  way 
he  had  described,  makes  marriage — that 
it  is,  in  the  language  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  'beyond  all  doubt  ipium  matri- 
iHoniuiti'  —  the  present  bill  says  that 
henceforth  it  shall  not  make  marriage, 
whatever  may  have  followed  upon  it, 
unless  the  consent  is  given  in  presence  of 
a  clergyman,  or  by  signing  the  register. 
It  does  not  say  that  all  marriages  must 
be  celebrated  in  presence  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  but,  professing  to  recognise  the 
principle  that  consent,  though  not  given 
in  presence  of  a  clergyman,  may  consti- 
tute marriage,  it  says  that  the  consent 
shall  be  of  non-avail  whatever  may  have 
followed  upon  it,  unless  it  was  given  in 
the  particular  form  of  signing  the  regis- 
ter, and  can  be  there  pomted  out.  No 
matter  how  deliberately  the  consent  may 
have  been  interchanged,  and  how  com- 
pletely susceptible  of  proof  No  matter 
although  the  parties  may  have  lived  all 
their  lives  as  man  and  vrife — may  have 
80  published  themselves  to  the  world 
every  day,  by  acts  a  thousand  times  more 
public  than  any  entry  in  a  register  can 
possibly  be — by  a  course  of  life  more 
clearly  indicating  deliberate  and  conti- 
nued purpose  than  a  single  entry  in  a 
register  can  do.  All  that  shall  not  avail 
them  or  their  families ;  they  are  to  be 
denied  the  rights  and  privileges  of  legiti- 
macy unlessthey  can  point  to  their  names 
in  the  journal  kept  by  the  registrar. 
To  borrow  the  language  of  a  high  au- 
thority, relied  upon  in  support  of  the  bill, 
*  It  may  be  according  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land that  it  is  a  complete  nmrriage,  and 
so  it  may  be  by  the  law  of  God  ;  but  if 
the  woman  is  put  to  prove  that  marriage 
after  the  birth  of  children,  of  that  she  is 
or  may  be  without  proof.*  That  vh  ich,  bf 
the  law  of  Scotland  and  by  the  law  of  CM, 
i*  a  marriaae,  the  people  (^Scotland  with 
to  be  alloitea  to  prote  by  all  the  evidence  of 
frhich  it  is  snseeptible.  They  do  not  wish 
that  parties  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
from  such  solemn  obligations  undertaken 
towards  each  other,  to  their  ofibpriog, 
and  to  society.  They  are  unwilling  that 
any  man  should  be  enabled,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  perfect  impunity,  to  impose 
upon  an  unsuspecting  community,  by 
wearing  a  mask  of  pretended  matrimony, 
behind  which  is  concealed  the  reality  of 
vice.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  have  no  liking  to  this  measnre. 


There  may  occasionally  be  cases  in  which 
the  proof  of  marriage  is  attended  vrith 
difficulty ;  and  so  there  may  be  vrith 
regard  to  any  matter  of  fact  whatever. 
So  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  fact 
of  marriage  under  the  proposed  bill,  even 
where  the  marriage  has  been  celebrated  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  in  presence  of  a 
clergyman.  Occasional  difficulty  of  proof 
is  not  a  satisfactory  or  adequate  reason 
for  so  great  a  change  in  the  law.  Cer- 
tainty is  desirable  in  all  transactions,  and 
is  especially  desirable  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  means  of  preserving  evi- 
dence of  such  contracts  is  also  desirable ; 
but  although  these  objects  are  desirable^ 
they  should  not  be  prized  so  highly,  or 
pursued  so  exclusively,  as  to  endanger 
other  advantages  not  less  valuable." 

Wo  think  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  peruse  the  foregoing  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty, without  being  forcibly  impress- 
ed by  the  soundness  and  strength  of 
his  argument.  He  is  not  contending 
against  registration;  he  dimply  de- 
mands that  through  no  pedantic  desire 
for  uniformity  or  precision,  shall  the 
general  principle  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land regarding  marriage  be  virtually 
repealed.  We  are  indeed  surprised 
to  find  a  lawyer  of  great  professional 
reputation  attributing  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land a  desire  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  functions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whilst,  in  the  same  breath,  he  asks 
the  legblature  to  constitute  itself  into 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  to  enact 
new  preliminaries,  without  the  obser- 
vance of  which  there  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  no  marriage  at  all.  If  the 
old  principle  of  the  law  is  to  be  aban- 
don^, if  consent  is  no  longer  to  be 
held  as  suffident  for  the  contraction 
of  a  marriage,  bat  if  some  farther 
ceremony  or  means  of  publication  are 
thought  to  be  essential,  we  have  na 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  would 
infinitely  prefer  the  proscription  and 
annidment  of  all  marriages  which  aro 
not  performed  in  fade  eccksiesy  with 
the  previous  proclamation  of  the 
banns,  to  a  hybrid  measure  such  as 
this,  which  neither  declares  marriage 
to  be  the  proper  subject  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal function,  nor  permits  it  to  remain 
a  civil  contract  which  may  be  estab- 
lished and  proved  by  any  mode  of 
evidence  within  the  reach  of  either  of 
the  parties.     If  marriage  is  not  a 
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sacrament,  but  a  ciyil  contract,  why 
take  it  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
common  law?  Why  make  it  nnll 
without  the  observance  of  certain  cinl 
ceremonies,  nnless  it  is  intended  vir- 
tually to  confer  upon  the  legislature 
regulating  powers  which  have  been 
claimed  by  none  of  the  reformed 
churches,^and  which,  when  arrogated 
by  that  of  Rome,  have  been  bitterly 
and  universally  opposed  ? 

Another  objection  to  our  present 
law  of  marriage  has  been  frequently 
urged,  and  great  use  has  been  made 
of  it  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  English 
members  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
alteration.  We  have  already  shown 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  doubt  of 
what  constitutes  a  Scottish  marriage ; 
that  parties  so  contracting  know  very 
well  what  they  are  about,  and  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  true  nature  of  their  ob- 
ligations. If  any  doubt  should  by 
possibility  exist,  it  can  be  set  at  rest 
by  a  simple  fonn  of  process — a  form, 
however,  which  is  never  resorted  to, 
nnless  there  has  been  gross  intention 
to  deceive  on  the  one  part,  or  a  most 
unusual  degree  of  imprudence  on  the 
other.  But  it  is  said  that  the  possible 
existence  of  a  private  marriage  may 
entail  the  most  cruel  of  all  injuries 
upon  innocent  parties — that  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  who  has  already  contracted 
a  private  marriage,  to  present  himself 
in  the  character  of  an  unfettered  suitor, 
and  to  enter  into  a  second  matrimonial 
engagement,  which  may  be,  at  any 
moment,  shamefully  terminated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  first  wife.  No  ordi- 
nuy  amount  of  rhetoric  has  been  ex- 
pended in  depicting  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  such  a  state  of  things ; 
the  misery  of  the  deceived  wife,  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  defrauded  children, 
have,  in  their  turn,  been  employed  as 
arguments  against  the  existing  mar- 
riage law  of  Scotland. 

This  is  a  most  unfair  mode  of  rea- 
soning. Unless  it  can  be  shown, 
which  we  maintain  it  cannot,  that  the 
law  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  matri- 
mony, is  so  loose  that  a  party  may 
really  be  married  without  knowing  it, 
the  argument  utterly  fails.  Without 
•distinct  matrimonial  consent  there  is 
no  marriage,  and  no  one  surely  can  be 
ignorant  of  his  own  intention  and  act 
upon  an  occanon  of  that  kind.  He 
may  try  to  suppress  proofs,,  but  for  all 


th&t  he  is  married,  and  if,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  other  party,  he  shidl 
contract  a  second  marriage,  he  has 
committed  bigamy,  and  is  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offence.  Lord  Campbell,  in 
his  evidence,  admits  that  the  marriage 
law  of  Scotland  has  been  perfectly 
well  ascertained  upon  most  points — 
that  there  can  be  no  douM  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  a  marria^ ;  but  that 
the  real  difficulty  consists  m  getting  at 
the  facts.  Armed  with  this  testimony, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  uninten- 
tional bigamy  is  impossible ;  but  that 
bigamy,  when  it  takes  place,  is  the 
deliberate  act  of  a  party. 

Bigamy  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  crime 
of  a  heinous  nature.  Its  consequences 
are  so  obviously  calamitous,  tiliat  no 
power  of  oratoiy  can  make  them  ap- 
pear fi;reater  than  they  are ;  and  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  any  legislative 
measure  mtroduced  which  could  ren- 
der its  perpetration  impossible.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  eradication  of  big* 
amy,  like  that  of  every  other  crime,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  statute.  It  may 
perhaps  be  lessened  by  decreasing 
facilities,  or  by  augmenting  its  punish- 
ment, but  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  to 
be  prevented  altogether  by  any  effort 
of  human  ingenuity.  But  if  the 
marriage  law  of  Scotland  is  to  be 
assailed  upon  this  ground,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  its  oppcments  to  show  that 
it  really  tends  to  promote  iHgamy..  If 
the  wrongs  so  pathetically  deplored 
have  a  real  exist^ce,  let  us  be  made 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  ready  to  lend  our  assistance  to- 
wards the  ranedy.  No  paltiy  scruples 
shall  stand  in  the  way  of  sudi  a  refor- 
mation, and  we  shall  wilHngiy  pay 
even  for  registration,  if  it  can  be  made 
the  means  of  averting  an  actual  social 
calamity. 

But  here  again  we  fimd,  on  exa- 
minaticA,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
pure  hypothesis.  We  are  told  of  hor- 
rible private  injuries  that  may  occur 
under  the  operation  of  a  law  which 
has  been  in  force  for  centuries:  we 
ask  for  instances  of  those  injuries; 
and,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  turns 
out  that  they  have  no  existence  save 
in  the  imagination  of  the  promoters  of 
the  new  bills.  If  the  present  law  of 
Scotland  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
bigamy,  surely  by  this  time  it  would 
have  been  extremdy  fraitM  in  its 
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results.    On  the  contrary,  we  are  told 
hy  Lord  Campbell  that  the  Scots  are 
a  very  virtuous  people ;  and  certainly, 
in  so  far  as  bigamy  is  concerned,  no 
one  will  venture  to  contradict  that 
opinion.    One  case,  it  appears,  has 
occurred,  in  which  a  man  of  high  rank, 
having  previously  contracted  a  private 
marriage  underpeculiarcircumstances, 
married  a  second  time,  and  that  union 
was  found  to  be  illegal.    The  case  is 
a  notorious  one  in  the  books  and  in 
the  records  of  society,  and  it  occurred 
forty  years  ago.    "  About  forty  years 
ago,"  said  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  *^  a 
gentleman  of  high  position  in  society, 
so  far  forgot  for  the  time  what  was 
worthy  of,  and  due  to  that  position  in 
point  of  honour,  and  truth,  and  obser- 
vance of  the  law,  as  to  marry  a  lady 
in  England,  while  he  had  a  wife  living 
in  Scotland--4uid  so  he  might  have  done 
if  he  had  had  a  wife  living  in  France 
or  Holland.    In  short,  he  committed 
bigamy.    And  this  one  case  of  bigamy, 
forty  years  ago,  without  even  an  alle- 
gation of  any  similar  case  since  that 
time,  is  brought  forward  at  the  present 
day,  as  a  reason  for  now  altering  the 
law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  marriage."  The  individual 
in  question  lived  and  died  in  exile, 
and  the  case  is  never  quoted  without 
expressions  of  deep  reprobation.    It  is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  can  be 
brought  forward ;  and  surely  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  any  ground  for  altering  the 
establishcil  law  of  the  country.    But 
does  registration  prevent  bigamy  ?  Un- 
fortunately it  is  shown  by  numerous 
instances  in  England  that  it  does  not. 
In  that  country,  registration  is  already 
established,  but,  notwithstanding  re- 
gistration, bigamy  is  infinitely  more 
prevalent  there  than  in  Scotland.    It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  by  any  means  of 
legislation  to  prevent  imposition,  firand, 
and  crime,  if  men  are  determined  to 
commit  them.     Registration  at  Man- 
chester will  not  hinder  a  heartless  vil- 
lain from  committing  deliberate  bigamy 
in  London.    The  thing  is  done  every 
day,  and  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
the  clTorts  of  law-makers.  Why,  then, 
make  the  law  of  Scotland  conformable 
to  that  of  England,  since,  under  the 
operation  of  the  latter,  the  very  griev- 
ance complained  of  nourishes  fourfold? 
We  pause  for  a  reply,  and  are  likely 
(0  p«use  long  before  we  receive  any 
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answer  which  can  be  accepted  as  at  all 
satisfactory. 

Under  the  Scottish  law,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  far  less  seduction, 
and  far  less  bigamy,  than  under  the 
English  law,  which  is  here  propounded 
as  the  model.  And  having  come  to 
this  conclusion — which  is  not  ours 
only,  but  that  of  the  witnesses  exa- 
mined in  favour  of  the  bill,  all  evi- 
dence against  it  having  been  refused — 
what  need  have  we  of  saying  anything 
further?  Surely  there  is  enough  on 
the  merits  of  the  question  to  explain 
and  justify  the  unanimous  opposition 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Marriage 
Bill  by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
throughout  Scotland,  without  expos- 
ing tl^m  to  the  imputation  either  of 
olMtinacy  or  caprice :  indeed  we  are 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  have  laid  themselves 
pidpably  open  to  the  very  charges 
which  they  rashly  bring  against  their 
opponents. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of 
the  subject,  without  making  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  evidence  of  a  noble 
and^leamed  lord,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  take  charge  of  this  bill  during  its 
passage  through  the  upper  house. 
Lord  Campbell  is  not  a  Scottish  peer, 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  a  Scottish  law- 
yer, though  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
attending  pretty  regularly  at  the  hear- 
ing of  Sa)ttish  appeals.  But  he  is  of 
Scottish  extraction ;  he  has  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Edinburgh,  and  he  ought  therefore  to 
be  tolerably  well  conversant  with  the 
state  of  the  law.  Now  we  presume 
it  will  be  generally  admitted,  that 
any  person  who  undertakes  to  show 
that  an  amendment  of  the  law  ia 
necessary,  oaght,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  state  of 
the  law  as  it  exists.  That  amount  of 
knowledge  we  hold  to  be  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  a  reformer,  since  he 
must  needs  establish  the  superiority 
of  his  novel  scheme,  by  contrasting  its 
advantages  with  the  deficiencies  of 
the  prevalent  svstem.  But  in  read- 
ing over  the  evidence  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, as  given  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  very  pain- 
ful suspicion  must  arise  in  every  mind, 
that  the  learned  peer  is  anything  but 
conversant  with  the  Scottish  marriage 
Uw :  nay,  that  upon  many  importani 
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particulars  he  utterly  misunderstands 
its  nature.  Take  for  example  the 
following  sentence : — 

<"  With  regard  to  this  bUl  which  has 
been  introdaced,  I  am  Tery  much  sorpriaed 
and  mortified  to  find  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  has  been  opposed  ;  for  it  has 
been  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  intro- 
duces clandestine  marriages  into  Scotland. 
I  think,  with  deference  to  those  who  may 
hare  a  contrary  opinion,  that  its  direct 
tendency,  as  well  as  its  object,  is  to  pre- 
Tent  clandestine  marriages.  I  may  like- 
wise obserTe,  that  I  am  Tery  sorry — being 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland — to  find  that  it  is  opposed,  and 
I  belioTe  very  violently  opposed,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land. I  think  that  they  proceed  upon 
fklse  grounds ;  and  I  am  a/raid,  although 
I  wo^d  say  nothing  at  all  disrespect&l 
of  a  body  for  whom  I  feel  nothing  but 
respect  and  affection,  that  (key  art  a  littie 
infintnced  by  the  notion,  that  a  fnarriag« 
by  a  clergyman  who  is  not  of  the  Eftatlithed 
church,  is  hereafter  to  be  put  upon  the 
$ame  footing  with  a  marrioM  celebrated  by 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church : 
but  I  should  be  glad  if  they  would  con- 
sider, that  they  are  pUoed  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who,  without  the  smallest 
scruple  or  repining,  haTO  submitted  to  it, 
because  a  marriage  before  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, or  before  a  Unitarian  minister,  is 
just  as  ralid  now  as  if  celebrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  I  should 
trust  that,  upon  consideration,  they  would 
be  of  opinion  that  their  dignity  is  not  at 
all  compromised,  and  that  their  opposition 
to  it  may  subside." 

We  can  conceive  the  amazement 
with  which  a  minister  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  could  he  have  been 
present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
select  committee,  must  have  listened 
to  the  reasons  so  calmly  assigned  for 
his  opposition,  and  that  of  hisbrethrcn, 
to  the  progress  of  the  present  bill! 
Never  for  a  moment  could  it  have 
crossed  his  mind,  that  a  marriage 
celebrated  by  him  was  of  more  value 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  that  which, 
had  received  the  benediction  of  a  dis- 
senter ;  and  yet  here  was  a  distinct 
assumption  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  some  privilege,  of  which,  up  to  that 
hour,  he  had  been  entirelv  iniorant. 
"  At  present,"  continued  Lord  Camp- 
bell, '^  a  marriage  by  a  dissenting 
clergyman,  I  rather  tliink,  is  not 
strictly  regular!"    Here  a  hint  was 
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interposed  from  the  chair  to  the  fol- 
lowing eflTect:— "He  cannot  marry 
without  banns ;  he  is  subject  to  pun- 
ishment if  he  marries  without  banns?" 
But  the  hint,  though  dexterously 
given,  fell  dead  on  the  ear  of  the  ex- 
chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  proceeded 
deliberately  to  lay  down  the  law, — 
**  There  are  statutes  forbidding  mar- 
riages unless  by  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church." 

This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  delusion.  No  such 
statutes  are  in  force ;  they  have  long 
been  repealed  ,*  and  every  clergyman  is 
free  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, whatever  be  his  denomination, 
provided  he  receives  a  certificate  of  the 
regular  proclamation  of  the  banns* 
So  that  Lord  Campbell,  if  be  again 
girds  himself  to  the  task,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  account  on  some  more  intel- 
ligible grounds  for  the  opposition  which 
his  father's  brethren  have  uniformly 
given  to  this  bill.  But,  to  do  him 
justice,  Lord  Campbell  does  not  stand 
alone  in  error  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent requirements  for  the  celebration 
of  a  regular  marriage.  Unless  there 
is  a  grievous  error  in  the  reported  de- 
bate before  us,  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  is  not  quite  so  conversant 
with  statute  law  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  gentleman  of  his  undoubted 
eminence.  "NVhilst  advocating  a  sys- 
tem which  is  to  entail  the  inevitable 
payment  of  a  fee  to  the  registrar,  he 
at  the  same  time  considers  the  fee 
which  is  presently  exigible  for  pro- 
claiming tne  banns  a  grievance.  *^  He 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  honourable 
baronet  opposite  (Shr  George  Clerk) 
state  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
heard  it  considered  a  grievance,  that 
persons  could  not  marry  without  pro- 
clamation of  bannsintheparish  church, 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  fee  to  the 
precentor  or  other  officer  of  the  church. 
That  had  always  been  considered  a 
very  great  grievance  by  the  dissent- 
ing body  throughout  Scotiand,  so  far 
as  he  underst(K>d.  The  memben  of 
the  Episcopal  communion  were,  how- 
ever, saved  from  that  grievance,  be- 
cause they  were  in  possession  of  an 
act  of  pariiament,  which  provided  that 
the  proclamation  of  banns  made  in 
their  own  chapel  was  soffldent  to  au- 
thorise a  cleivyman  to  solemniae  the 
marriage.'*  We  shoold  like  very  mocb 
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indeed  to  know  what  act  of  parlia- 
ment gives  any  such  dispensation  from 
parochial  proclamation  to  the  Episco- 
palians. Certain  we  are  that  the 
statate  10  Anne,  cap.  7,  confers  no 
such  privilege;  for  though  it  allows 
proclamation  of  banns  to  be  made  in 
an  Episcopal  chapel,  it  at  the  same 
time  enjoins,  under  a  penalty,  that  pro- 
clamation shall  also  be  made  ^^  in  the 
dinrches  to  which  thev  belong  as  pa- 
rishioners by  virtue  of  their  residence ;" 
and  accordingly,  in  practice,  no  Epis- 
copalian marriage  is  ever  celebrated 
without  previous  proclamation  of  the 
banns  in  the  parish  church.  We  do 
not  attribute  much  importance  to  this 
error,  though  it  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland. 
We  were  rather  impressed,  on  reading 
the  debate,  with  the  circumstance,  that 
the  old  system  of  proclaiming  by  banns 
in  the  parish  church  was  denounced, 
and  we  therefore  directed  our  atten- 
tion the  more  closely  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  in  order  to  discover  the  exact 
nature  of  the  new  method  by  which 
it  was  to  be  superseded.  The  bill  is 
singularly  ill-drawn  and  worded ;  but 
we  comprehend  it  sufficiently  to  see 
that,  had  it  passed  into  law,  regular 
marriages  could  have  been  contract- 
ed nnder  its  sanction  without  any 
difficulty,  and  with  no  publicity  at 
all. 

The  bill  declares  that  henceforward 
marriage  shall  be  contracted  in  Scot- 
land in  one  of  the  following  modes, 
and  not  otherwise : — 1st,  By  solem- 
nisation in  presence  of  a  clergyman ; 
or,  2d,  by  registration,  the  parties 
proposing  so  to  marry  Spearing  **  in 
presence  of  the  registrar,  and  there 
and  then  signing,  before  witnesses, 
the  entry  of  their  marriage  in  the  re- 
gister." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  without 
some  precaution  for  publicity,  the  re- 
gistrar's office  would  be  as  much  a 
temple  of  Hymen  as  the  blacksmith's 
forge  at  Gretna-green,  and  accord- 
ingly, previous  to  registraUon^that 
is,  legal  marriage — ^residence  for  four- 
teen days  was  required ;  and,  besides 
that,  a  written  notice  to  the  registrar, 
with  the  names  and  deaignations  of  the 
parties,  seven  days  previous  to  the 
fated  entry.  A  copy  of  such  notice 
was  to  be  affixed  npon  the  door  of  the 


parish  church  for  one  Sunday,  and  this 
was  to  be  the  whole  of  the  publication. 
Notwithstanding  this,  if  the  registrar 
chose  to  take  the  risk  of  a  penalty, 
and  allow  the  parties  to  sign  the  re- 
gister without  their  having  proved  their 
residence  or  given  notice  of  their  in- 
tention, the  marriage  ^as,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  valid  and  effisctual. 

Worse  regulations,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  never  were  invented.  Why  se- 
lect the  church  door?  Why  post  up 
the  names  amidst  lists  of  candidates 
for  registration,  notices  of  roups,  and 
advertisements  of  the  sale  of  cattle? 
Is  not  the  present  mode  of  announcing 
the  names  within  the  church  more 
decent  than  the  other,  and  likely  to 
attract  greater  notice?  But  the  whole 
thing  is  a  juggle.  The  bill  gives  ample 
facility  for  evasion,  shoidd  that  be 
contemplated ;  for  it  is  easy  to  divine 
that,  with  the  whole  proof  in  his  own 
hand,  and  no  check  whatever  placed 
upon  him,  no  registrar  would  be  hard- 
hearted enough  to  refuse  dispensing 
with  the  preliminaries  in  any  case 
where  the  amorous  couple  were  ready 
and  willing  to  remunerate  him  for  the 
risk  of  his  complaisance. 

So  much  for  marriage  by  registra- 
tion, which,  instead  of  throwing  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  ill-advised  or 
hasty  unions,  would,  in  effect,  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  increase  them. 
But  the  case  is  absolutely  worse  when 
we  approach  the  other  form  of  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  supersede  that 
solemnity  which  is  at  present  in 
every  case  preceded  by  the  formal 
proclamation  of  banns.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  as  follows : — 

No  clerg3rmen  could  solemnise  a 
marriage,  unless, 

Ist.  Both  or  one  parties  should 
have  been  resident  for  fourteen 
days  within  the  parish  in  which 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place : 

OTy 

2d.  In  some  other  parish  in  Scot- 
land: the  certincate  in  both 
cases  to  be  granted  by  the  Begis- 
trar;  or^ 

8d.  Unless  both  or  one  of  the 
parties  had  been  for  a  fortnight 
a  member  or  members  of  the 
congregation  resorting  to  the 
church  or  chapel  in  which  the 
clergyman  sol^nnising  the  mar- 
riage usually  officiates ;  or^ 
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4th.  Unless  they  had  similarly 
attended  some  other  pkux  ofwor- 
tkip ;  the  same  to  be  certined  by 
the  minister  of  sndi  congrega- 
tion; or, 
5th.  Unless  they  could  produce 
the  registrar's  certificate  of  a 
week's  n6tice ;  or 
6th.  Unlesstheyhad  been  regularly 

proclaimed  by  banns. 
Such  is  the  spedes  of  hotdi-potch, 
which  it  was  seriously  proposed  to 
substitute,  instead  of  the  present 
clear,  simple,  cheap,  and  decent  mode 
of  celebrating  regular  marriages ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  hardly 
one  native  of  Scotland  could  be  found 
to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  .such 
an  enormity.  So  far  from  publicity 
being  obtained  or  increased,  it  would 
have  horded  the  most  ample  facili- 
ties for  the  celebration  of  marriage 
without  the  slightest  warning  given 
to  the  friends  of  either  party.  In 
reality,  this  pretended  mode  of  nuur- 
riage  m  fade  eccksia^  would  have 
be^  far  more  objectionable  than  the 
shnple  method  of  registration ;  for,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  registrar,  fr  he  did 
his  duty,  was  bound  to  give  some 
kind  of  notice ;  in  the  former,  none 
whatever  was  required  by  the  clergy- 
man. What  is  a  member  of  a  con- 
gregation? Abounding  as  Scotland 
is  in  sects,  we  aj^nre^nd  tiiat  any 
one  who  pays  for  a  sitting  in  any 
place  of  worship'  is  entitled  to  that 
denomination.  For  ten  shilUngs,  or 
five  shillings,  or  half-a-crown,  a  seat 
may  be  readily  purchased  in  some 
place  of  worship ;  and  if  any  one  held 
that  seat  for  a  fortnight,  he  was  to 
be  entitled,  according  to  this  bUl,  to 
ask  the  officiating  minister  to  many 
him,  without  any  further  process 
whatever.  If  it  should,  however,  be 
held,  that  no  one  is  a  member  of  a 
congregation  unless  he  is  in  full  com- 
munion, all  difficulty  could  have  been 
got  over,  loj  resorting  to  the  fourth 
method.  The  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  had  simply  to  ask 
from  his  minister  a  certificate  of  his 
membership,  and,  armed  with  that, 
he  might  be  legally  married  anywhere, 
and  by  any  k&d  of  clergyman,  with- 
out the  slightest  notice  to  the  public! 
We  confess  that,  when  we  arrived  at 
this  portion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  we  could  scaicely  credit  the  tes- 


timony of  our  eyesight.  We  have 
heard  it  proclaimed,  over  and  over 
again,  by  those  who  supported  the 
measure,  that  its  principid  aim  was- 
te put  an  end  to  hasty  and  ill-advised 
marriages ;  and  on  perusing  the  evi- 
dence, we  found  Lord  Brongfaam 
most  damorous  against  the  fruSlties 
giren  by  the  present  law  of  Scotland 
for  tying  the  nuptial  knot,  witbont 
due  warning  afforded  to  parents, 
more  especially  when  young  nobte- 
men  were  coocemed.  We  look  to 
the  remedy,  and  we  find  that,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  registrar, 
marriages  might,  under  the  provisi<ms 
of  this  bill,  have  been  contracted 
before  a  dergyman,  at  a  minute's 
notice,  without  any  banns  at  all,  and 
no  formality,  beyond  payment  of 
seat-rent  for  a  single  fortnight  in  any 
diapel,  or  a  certificate  to  the  same 
effect  I  A  proposal  more  preposterous 
than  this---more  irreooncilidi>le  with 
decency — ^more  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  society  and  of  rdigion^ 
it  is  really  impossible  to  concdve; 
and  if  the  language  which  has  been 
used  regarding  it  throughout  Soot- 
land  has  been  generally  temperate, 
we  apprehend  that  the  temperance 
has  been  entirdy  owing  to  a  some- 
what inaccurate  estimate  of  the  frill 
extent  of  its  provisions.  It  is,  in  our 
judgment,  emphatically  a  bad  bill; 
and  we  trust  that  after  this,  its  third 
defeat,  it  will  never  again  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  dwer  house  of 
pariiament.  Our  representatives  have 
done  no  more  than  their  duty  in 
giving  it  thebr  most  strenuous  op- 
position ;  and,  tfaoogh  a  few  in- 
dividuals may  mourn  over  the  firus- 
trated  hq)es,  occasioned  by  the  ruth- 
less blight  of  a  crop  of  expected 
offioes,  they  can  look  f(Mr  no  sym- 
pathy frt)m  the  people.  We  can 
assure  LcMrd  John  Bussell,  that  he 
never  acted  more  wisely  than  in 
refusing  to  force  thronni  the  final 
stages  such  unpalatabto  billa  as 
these;  and  we  h<^  that,  in  future,  he 
will  give  the  Scottish  pec^le  credit 
for  understanding  their  own  afikins, 
and  not  suffer  their  deliberate  and 
exprened  opinion  to  be  treated  with 
undeserved  contempt,  simply  because 
it  may  be  posdble,  by  ^^  making  a 
house,"  to  swamp  the  suffirages  of 
their  reineaeBtatiTes. 
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THE  CAXTONS. — PART  XVI. 


CHAPTER  XCT. 


The  Btage-seNie  has  dropped.  Settle 
jGorselves,  mj  good  aadience;  chat 
each  with  his  neighbour.  Dear  ma- 
dam in  the  boxes,  take  up  your  opera- 
glass  and  look  about  you.  Treat  Tom 
and  pretty  Sal  to  some  of  those  fine 
oranges,  O  thou  happy  -  looking 
mother  in  the  two-shiliiiig  gallery! 
Yes,  brave  *proi^^^  hoy%^  in  tiie  tier 
above,  the  cat-call  by  all  means  1  And 
yon,  *^  most  potent,  grave,  and  reve- 
rend seigneurs,"  in  the  finont  row  of 
the  pit — ^[Mractised  critics  and  steady 
old  play- goers— ^0  shake  your  heads 
at  new  actors  and  play-wrists,  and, 
tme  to  tiie  creed  of  your  youth,  (for 
the  which  all  honour  to  you  1)  firmly 
believe  that  we  are  shorter  by  the 
head  than  those  giants  our  grand- 
ifathers — laugh  or  scold  as  you  will, 
while  the  drop-scene  still  shuts  out  the 
stage.  It  is  just  that  you  should  all 
amuse  yourselves  in  your  own  way, 
O  spectators  1  for  the  interval  is  long. 
All  the  actors  have  to  change  their 
dresses ;  idl  the  scene-shifters  are  at 
work,  sliding  the  ^^  sides"  of  a  new 
world  into  their  grooves  ;  and,  in 
high  disdain  of  all  unity  of  time  as  of 
place,  you  will  see  in  the  playbills 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  on  your 
belief.  You  are  called  upon  to  sup- 
pose that  we  are  older  by  five  years 
than  when  you  last  saw  us  ^*  fret  our 
hour  upon  the  stage."  Five  years! 
the  author  tells  us  especially  to  humour 
the  belief  by  lettmg  the  drop-scene 
linger  longer  than  usual  between  the 
lamps  and  the  stage. 

Play  up,  O  ye  fiddles  and  kettle- 
drums 1  the  time  is  elapsed.  Stop  that 
cat-call,  young  gentleman! — heads 
down  in  the  pit  there!  Now  the 
flourish  is  over — tiie  scene  draws  up : 
— look  before. 

A  bright,  clear,  transparent  atmo- 
sphere—bright as  that  of  the  East,  but 
vigorous  and  bracing  as  the  air  of  the 
North ;  a  broad  and  fair  river,  rolling 
through  wide  grassy  plains;  yonder, 
far  in  the  distance,  stretdi  away  vast 
forests  of  evergreen,  and  gentle  slopes 
break  the  line  of  the  cloudless  horiaon ; 
see  the  pastures,  Arc^tdian  with  sheep 


in  hundreds  and  thousands — ^Thyrsis 
and  Menalcas  would  have  had  hard 
labour  to  count  them,  and  small  time, 
I  fear,  for  sinmng  songs  about  Daphne. 
But,  alas!  Daphnes  are  rare;  no 
nymphs  with  garlands  and  crooks  trip 
over  those  pastures. 

Turn  your  eyes  to  the  right,  nearer 
the  river ;  just  parted  by  a  low  fence 
from  the  thirty  acres  or  so  that  are 
farmed  for  amusement  or  convenience, 
not  for  profit  —  that  comes  from  the 
sheep,— you  catch  aglimpse  of  agarden. 
Look  not  so  scornfully  at  the  primi- 
tive horticulture ;  such  gardens  are 
rare  in  the  Bush.  I  doubt  if  the 
stately  King  of  the  Peak  ever  more 
rejoiced  in  the  famous  conservatory, 
tlurough  which  you  may  drive  in  your 
carriage,  than  do  the  sons  of  the  Bush 
in  the  herbs  and  blossoms  which  taste 
and  breathe  <tf  the  old  fatherland. 
Gro  on,  and  behdd  the  palace  of  the 
patriarchs— it  is  of  wood,  I  grant  you, 
but  the  house  we  build  with  our  own 
hands  is  always  a  palace.  Did  you 
ever  build  one  when  you  were  a  boy  ? 
And  the  lords  of  that  palace  are  lords 
of  the  land,  almost  as  far  as  yon  can 
see,  and  (tf  those  numberless  flocks ; 
and,  better  still,  of  a  health  which  an 
antediluvian  might  have  envied,  and 
of  nerves  so  seasoned  with  horse- 
breaking,  cattle-driving,  fighting  with 
wild  blacks — chases  from  them  and 
after  them,  for  life  and  for  death — 
that  if  any  passion  vex  the  breast  of 
those  kings  of  the  Bushland,  fear  at 
least  is  erased  from  the  list. 

See,  here  and  there  through  the 
landscape,  rude  huts  like  the  masters* 
— wild  spirits  and  fierce  dwell  within. 
But  they  are  tamed  into  order  by 
plenty  and  hope;  by  the  hand  open 
but  firm,  by  the  eye  keen  but  iust. 

Now,  out  from  those  woods,  over 
tnose  green  rolling  plains,  harum- 
scarum,  helter-skdter,  long  hair  flying 
wild,  and  all  bearded  as  a  Turk  or  a 

Sard,  comes  a  rider  you  recognise. 
*he  rider  dismounts,  and  another  old 
acquaintance  turns  iVom  a  shepherd, 
with  whom  he  has  been  conversing 
on  matters  that  never  plagued  Thyr- 
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sis  and  Menalcas,  whose  sheep  seem 
to  have  been  innocent  of  foot-rot  and 
scab,  and  accosts  the  horseman. 

PisiSTRATus.  —  My  dear  Guy, 
where  on  earth  have  you  been  ? 

Guy  (producing  a  book  from  his 
pocket  wUh  great  triumph,) — There! 
Dr  Johnson^s  Lives  of  tlie  Poets,  I 
could  not  get  the  squatter  to  let  me 
have  Kenilworth^  though  I  offered  him 
three  sheep  for  it.  Dull  old  fellow, 
that  Dr  Johnson,  I  suspect ;  so  much 
the  better,  the  book  will  last  all  the 
longer.  And  here's  a  Sydney  paper 
too,  only  two  months  old  I  {Ouy  takes 
a  short  pipe  or  dodeenfrom  his  hat,  in 
the  band  of  whidi  it  had  been  stuck^  fills 
and  lights  it.) 

PisisTRATus.  —  You  must  have 
ridden  thirty  miles  at  the  least.  To 
think  of  your  turning  book-hunter, 
Guy! 

Guy  Boldikg,  (philosophically.) — 
Ay,  one  don't  know  the  worth  of  a 
thing  till  one  has  lost  it.  No  sneers 
at  me,  old  fellow ;  yon,  too,  declared 
that  you  were  bothered  out  of  your 
life  by  those  books,  till  you  found  how 
long  the  evenings  were  without  them. 
Then,  the  first  new  book  we  got — an 
old  volume  of  the  Spectator! — such 
fun! 

PifliSTRATUS. — Very  true.  The 
brown  cow  has  calved  in  your  absence. 
Do  you  know,  Guy,  I  think  we  shall 
have  no  scab  in  the  fold  this  year  ?  If 
so,  there  will  be  a  rare  sum  to  lay 
by!  Things  look  up  with  us  now, 
Guy. 

Guy  Bolding. — Yes ;  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  first  two  yeare.  You 
drew  a  long  face  then.  How  wise 
you  were,  to  insbt  on  our  learning  ex- 
perience at  another  man's  station  be- 
fore we  hazarded  our  own  capital! 
But,  by  Jove!  those  sheep,  at  first, 
were  enough  to  plague  a  man  out  of 
his  wits !  What  with  the  wild  dogs, 
just  as  the  sheep  had  been  washed 
and  ready  to  shear ;  then  that  cursed 
scabby  sheep  of  Joe  Timmes's,  that 
we  caught  iiibbing  his  sides  so  com- 
placently against  our  unsuspecting 
poor  ewes.  I  wonder  we  did  not  run 
away.  But  "  Patientia  fit^^^ — what  is 
thai  line  in  Horace?  Never  mind  now. 
*^  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 
ing" does  just  as  well  as  anything  in 
Hoi  ace,  and  Virgil  to  boot.  I  say,  has 
not  Vivian  been  here? 


PisiSTRATUS. — ^No ;  but  he  will  be 
sure  to  come  to-day. 

Guy  BoLDmo. — ^He  has  much  the 
best  berth  of  it.  Horse-breeding  and 
cattle-feeding;  galloping  i^r  those 
wild  devils ;  lost  in  a  forest  of  horns ; 
beasts  lowing,  scampering,  goring, 
tearing;  off  like  mad  buffaloes ;  horses 
gallopmg  up  hill,  down  MU,  over 
rocks,  stones,  and  timber ;  whips 
cracking,  men  shouting — your  neck 
all  but  broken ;  a  great  bull  making 
at  you  full  rush.  Such  fun!  Sheep 
are  dull  things  to  look  at  after  a  bull- 
hunt  and  a  cattle-feast. 

FisisTBATUS.  —  Every  man  to  his 
taste  in  the  Bush.  One  may  make 
one's  money  more  easily  and  safely, 
with  more  adventure  and  sport,  m 
the  bucolic  department.  But  one 
makes  larger  profit  and  qmcker  for- 
tune, with  good  luck  and  good  care, 
in  the  pastoral — and  our  object,  I  take 
it,  is  to  get  back  to  England  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

Guy  Bolding. — ^Humph !  I  should 
be  content  to  live  and  die  in  the  Bush 
— ^nothing  like  it,  if  women  were  not 
so  scarce.  To  think  of  the  redundant 
spinster  population  at  home,  and  not 
a  spinster  here  to  be  seen  within 
thirty  miles,  save  Bet  Goggins,  in- 
deed— and  she  has  only  one  eye  I  But 
to  return  to  Vivian — ^why  should  it 
be  our  object,  more  than  his,  to  get 
back  to  England  as  soon  as  we  can  ? 

PisiSTRATus. — Not  more,  certainly. 
But  you  saw  that  an  excitement  more 
stirring  than  that  we  find  in  the  sheep 
had  become  necessary  to  him.  You 
know  he  was  growing  dull  and  deject- 
ed; the  cattle  station  was  to  be  sold  a 
bargain.  And  then  the  Durham  bulls, 
and  the  Yorkshire  horses,  which  Mr 
Trevanion  sent  you  and  me  out  as  pre- 
sents, were  so  tempting,  I  thought  we 
might  fairly  add  one  speculation  to 
another ;  and  since  one  of  us  must 
superintend  the  bucolics,  and  two  of 
us  were  required  for  the  pastorals,  I 
think  Vivian  was  the  best  of  us  three 
to  intrust  with  the  first;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  has  succeeded  as  yet. 

Guy. — ^Why,  yes,  Vivian  is  quite 
in  his  element—always  in  action,  and 
always  in  command.  Let  him  be 
first  in  everything,  and  there  is  not  a 
finer  fellow,  nor  a  better  tempered — 
present  company  excepted.  Hark! 
the  dogs,  the  crack  of  the  whip ;  there 
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Ijc  is.    And  now,  I  suppose,  we  may 
go  to  dinner. 

Etiter  VrviAN. 

His  frame  has  grown  more  athletic  ; 
his  eye,  more  steadfast  and  less  rest- 
less, looks  you  fall  in  the  face.  His 
smile  is  more  open;  but  there  is  a 
melancholy  in  his  expression,  almost 
approaching  to  gloom.  His  dress  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Pisistratus  and 
Gay — white  vest  and  trowsers ;  loose 
neckcloth,  rather  gay  incoloar ;  broad 
cabbage-leaf  hat ;  his  mastache  and 
beard  are  trimmed  with  more  care 
than  oars.  He  has  a  large  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  a  gan  slang  across  his 
shoalders.  Greetings  are  exchanged ; 
mataal  inqairies  as  to  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  last  horses  despatched  to  the 
Indian  market.  Gay  shows  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets;  Vivian  asks  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  Life  of  Clive,  or  Na- 
j)oleon,  or  a  copy  of  Plutarch.  Guy 
shakes  his  head — says,  if  a  Robinson 
Ct-usoe  will  do  as  well,  he  has  seen 
one  in  a  very  tattered  state,  but  in  too 
great  request  to  be  had  a  bargain. 

The  party  turn  into  the  hut.  Mise- 
rable animals  are  bachelors  in  all 
countries ;  but  most  miserable  in  Bush - 
land.  A  man  does  not  know  what 
a  helpmate  of  the  soft  sex  is  in  the 
Old  World,  where  women  seem  a 
matter  of  course.  But  in  the  Bush, 
a  wife  is  literally  bone  of  your  bone, 
flesh  of  your  flesh — your  better  half, 
yonr  ministering  angel,  your  Eve  of 
the  Eden — in  short,  all  that  poets 
have  sung,  or  young  orators  say  at 
pnbUc  dinners,  when  called  upon  to 
give  the  toast  of  **The  Ladies." 
Alas !  we  are  three  bachelors,  but  we 
are  better  off  than  bachelors  often  are 
in  the  Bush.  For  the  wife  of  the 
shepherd  I  took  from  Cumberland 
does  me  and  Bolding  the  honour  to 
live  in  our  hut,  and  make  things  tidy 
and  comfortable.  She  has  had  a 
couple  of  children  since  we  have  been 
in  the  Bush ;  a  wing  has  been  added 
to  the  hut  for  that  increase  of  family. 
The  children,  I  daresay,  one  might 
have  thought  a  sad  nuisance  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  declare  that,  surrounded 
as  one  is  by  great  bearded  men,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  there  is  something 
humanising,  mnincal,  and  Christian- 
like,  in  the  very  squall  of  the  baby. 


There  it  goes— bless  it !  As  for  my 
other  companions  from  Cumberland, 
Miles  Square,  the  most  aspiring  of  all, 
has  long  left  me,  and  is  superinten- 
dent to  a  great  sheep-owner  some  two 
hundred  miles  off.  The  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  is  consigned  to  the  cattle  sta- 
tion, where  he  is  Vivian's  head  man, 
finding  time  now  and  then  to  indulge 
his  old  poaching  propensities  at  the 
expense  of  parrots,  black  cockatoos, 
pigeons,  and  kangaroos.  The  shep- 
herd remains  with  us,  and  does  not 
seem,  honest  fellow,  to  care  to  better 
himself;  he  has  a  feeling  of  clanship, 
which  keeps  down  the  ambition  com- 
mon in  Australia.  And  his  wife — 
such  a  treasure !  I  assure  you,  the 
sight  of  her  smooth,  smiling  woman's 
face,  when  we  return  home  at  night- 
fall, and  the  very  flow  of  her  gown, 
as  she  turns  the  ^*  dampers"*^  in  the 
ashes,  and  fills  the  teapot,  have  in 
them  something  holy  and  angeli- 
cal. How  lucky  our  Cumberland 
swain  is  not  jealous!  Not  that  there 
is  any  cause,  enviable  dog  though  he 
be;  but  where  Desdcmonas  are  so 
scarce,  if  you  could  but  gaess  how 
green-eyed  their  Othellos  generally 
are !  Excellent  husbands,  it  is  true 
— none  better;  but  you  had  better 
think  twice  before  you  attempt  to 
play  the  Cassio  in  Bushland !  There, 
however,  she  is,  dear  creature  I — 
rattling  among  knives  and  forks, 
smoothing  the  tablecloth,  setting  on 
the  salt-l^ef,  and  that  rare  luxury  of 
pickles,  (the  last  pot  in  our  store), 
and  the  produce  of  our  garden  and 
poultry-yard,  which  few  Bushmen 
can  boast  of—and  the  dampers,  and  a 
pot  of  tea  to  each  banqueter;  no 
wine,  beer,  nor  spirits — those  are  only 
for  shearing- time.  We  have  just  said 
grace,  (a  fashion  retained  from  the 
holy  mother  country),  when,  bless  my 
soul !  what  a  clatter  without,  what  a 
tramping  of  feet,  what  a  barking  of 
dogs!  Some  guests  have  arrived. 
They  are  always  wdcome  in  Bush- 
land!  Perhaps  a  cattle-buyer  in 
search  of  Vivian ;  perhaps  that  cursed 
squatter,  whose  sheep  are  always 
migrating  to  ours.  Kever  mind,  a 
hearty  welcome  to  all — friend  or  foe. 
The  door  opens ;  one,  two,  three 
strangers.    More  plates  and  knives ; 


"^  A  damper  is  a  oake  of  flour  baked  without  yeast,  in  the  ashes. 
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draw  yonrstooLs ;  just  in  time.    First 
eat,  then — what  news  ? 

Just  as  the  strangers  sit  down,  a 
voice  is  heard  at  the  door — 

*^  Yon  will  take  particular  care  of 
this  horse,  yoong  man:  walk  him 
about  a  little;  wash  his  back  with 
salt  and  water.  Jast  unbuckle  the 
saddle-bags ;  give  them  to  me.  Oh  I 
safe  enough,  I  daresay — but  papers  of 
consequence.  The  prosperity  of  the 
colony  depends  on  these  papers. 
What  would  become  of  yon  all  if  any 
accident  happened  to  them,  I  shudder 
to  think." 

And  here,  attired  in  a  twill  shoot- 
ing-jacket, budding  with  gilt  buttons, 
impressed  with  a  well-remembered 
device ;  a  cabbage-leaf  hat  shading  a 
face  rarely  seen  in  the  Bush — a  face 
smooth  as  razor  could  make  it :  neat, 
trim,  respectable-looking  as  ever — his 
arm  full  of  saddle-bags,  and  his  nostrils 
gently  distended,  inhaling  the  steam 
of  the  banquet,  walks  in — Uncle  Jack. 

PiBiSTKATua,  (^leaping  tg?.) — ^Is  it 
possible!  You  in  Australia — ^you  in 
the  Bush  1 

Uncle  Jack,  not  recognising  Fisis- 
tratus  in  the  tall,  bearded  man  who  is 
making  a  plunge  at  him,  recedes  in 
alarm,  exclaiming — *^  Who  are  yon  ? 
— never  saw  you  before,  sir!  I  snp- 
poee  you'll  say  next  that  /  €we  you 
something  I  ^^ 

FisisTRATUs. — Unde  Jack ! 

Uncle  Jack,  {dropping  hig  saddle^ 
6ci^«.)—Nephewl-— Heaven  be  praised. 
Come  to  my  arms  I 

They  embrace;  mutual  introduc- 
tions to  the  company — Mr  Vivian, 
AL:  Bolding,  on  the  one  side — ^Major 
MacBlamey,  Mr  Bullion,  Mr  Emanuel 
Speck  on  the  other.  Major  Mac- 
Blamey is  a  fine  portly  man,  with  a 
slight  Dublin  brogue,  who  squeezes 
your  hand  as  he  wonld  a  sponge, 
^fr  Bullion — ^reserved  and  haughty — 
wears  green  spectacles,  and  gives  you 
a  forefinger.  Mr  Emanuel  Speck — 
unusually  smart  for  the  Bush,  with  a 
blue  satin  stock,  and  one  of  those 
blouses  oomnum  in  Germany,  with 
elaborate  hems,  and  pockets  enough 
for  Briareus  to  have  put  all  his  hands 
into  at  once — is  thin,  civil,  and  stoops 
— bows,  smiles,  and  sits  down  to  dinner 
again,  with  the  air  of  a  man  accns- 
tomed  to  attend  to  the  main  chance. 

Uncle  Jack,  QU$  nunUh  full  of 


60^.)— Famous  beef! — breed  it  your- 
self, eh  ?  Slow  work  that  cattle-feed- 
ing I  {Empties  Ae  reti  of  the  pichle^ 
jar  into  hit  plate.)  Must  learn  to  go 
ahead  in  the  new  world — ^railway  times 
these !  We  can  put  him  up  to  a  thing 
or  two — eh.  Bullion?  {Whispering 
TJie,) — Great  capitalist  that  Bullion  ! 

LOOK  AT  HIM  I 

Mr  Bdlliox,  (^reioely.)— A  tiling 
or  two  I  If  he  has  capital — ^yon  have 
said  it,  MrTibbets.  {Looks  round  for 
the  pickles — the  green  spectacles  remmm 
flxtd  upon  Unde  Jockos  plate.) 

Uncle  Jack. — ^All  that  this  colony 
wants  is  a  few  men  like  us,  with  capi- 
tal and  spirit.  Instead  of  pajring 
paupers  to  emigrate,  they  should  pay 
rich  men  to  come— eh,  Speck  ? 

While  Uncle  Jack  turns  to  Mr  Speck, 
Mr  Bullion  fixes  his  fork  in  a  picktod 
onion  in  Jack's  plate,  and  transfers  it 
to  his  own — observing,  not  as  inciden- 
tally to  the  onion,  but  to  truth  in 
genend — ^^  A  man,  gentlemen,  in  this 
country,  has  only  to  keep  his  eyes  on 
the  look-out,  and  seize  on  the  totadi* 
vantage ! — resoorces  areinoatealaUe  r* 

Unde  Jack,  letunung  to  the  plate 
and  missmg  te  onion,  forestalls  Mr 
Speck  in  seizing  the  last  potato— ob- 
serving also,  ami  in  the  same  philoso- 
phical and  generalising  spirit  as  Mr 
Bullion— "The  great  thing  in  thia 
country  is  to  be  always  berorehsad : 
discovery  and  invention,  promptitade 
and  decision! — that's  your  go.  Ton 
my  life,  one  picks  up  rad  vmgar  say- 
ings among  the  natives  here  1^^  that's 
your  go  1'  shocking  1  What  would 
your  poor  father  say?  How  is  he — 
good  Austin  ?  Well  ?— that's  right : 
and  my  dear  sister  ?  Ah,  that  ibun- 
naUe  Peckl-HStill  harping  on  the 
Anti'  Ct^ntaUst,  eh  ?  But  Fll  make  it 
up  to  you  all  now.  Grentlemen,  charge 
your  glasses — a  bumper-toast" 

Mb  Speck,  (m  an  affected  tone,) — 
I  respond  to  the  sentiment  in  a  flowing 
cup.    Glasses  are  not  forthcoming. 

Uncle  Jack. — ^A  bumper-toast  to 
the  health  of  the  future  milfionnaire, 
whom  1  present  to  yon  in  my  nephew 
and  sole  heir — Fisistratus  Caxton, 
Esq.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  here  pnblicly' 
announce  to  yon  that  this  gentleman 
will  be  the  inheritor  of  all  my  wealth-^ 
freehold,  leasehold^  agricultural,  and 
mineral ;  and  when  I  am  in  the  cold 
grave — {takes  out  his  poehet'-handker* 
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chief) — and  nothing  remains  of  poor 
John  Hbbets,  look  upon  that  gentle- 
man, and  Bay,  ^^  John  Ttbbets  liyes 
again !" 
Mb  Speck,  (chauntingly,) — 

^Let  the  bamper  toast  go  rotmd/^ 

Gut  BoLDmo. — ^Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 
— three  times  three !    What  fan  1 

Order  is  restore ;  dinnet"- things  are 
cleared;  each  gentleman  lights  his  pipe. 

VmAK. — ^What  news  from  Eng- 
land? 

Mr  BuLLioir. — As  to  the  fnnds,  sir? 

Mr  Sfbck. — I  suppose  yon  mean, 
rather,  as  to  the  railways :  great  for- 
tunes will  be  made  there,  sir;  but 
still  I  think  that  our  speculations  here 
wUl— 

VrvTAw. — I  beg  pardon  for  inter- 
rnpting  you,  sir ;  bit  I  thought,  in  the 
last  papers,  that  there  seemed  some- 
thing hostile  in  the  temper  of  the 
French.    No  chance  of  a  war  ? 

Major  MaoBlarnet. — Is  it  the 
wars  you'd  be  after,  young  gintleman  ? 
If  me  interest  at  the  Horse  Guards 
can  avail  you,  bedad  I  yon*d  make  a 
proud  man  of  Major  MacBlamey. 

Mr  Buluon,  (auihoritatively.) — 
No,  sir,  we  won*t  have  a  war :  the 
c^italists  of  Europe  and  Australia 
won't  have  it.  The  Rothschilds,  and 
a  few  others  that  shall  be  nam^ess, 
have  only  got  to  do  Mi>,  sir — {Mr  Bul- 
lion hwttoneyp  hispochets) — and  we'll 
do  it  too ;  and  then  what  becomes  of 
your  war,  sir  ?  (Afr  Bullion  snaps  his 
pipe  m  the  vehemence  uM  which  he 
brings  his  hand  on  the  table^  turns  round 
the  green  speetacles,  and  takes  up  Mr 
Speek^s  pipe^  whkh  that  gentlemen  had 
laid  aside  in  an  unguarded  moment,) 

ViviAif. — But  the  campaign  in 
India? 

Major  MacBlarket. — Oh ! — and 
if  its  the  Ingees  you'd— 

BuLUON,  (refMmgSpeek^spipeJrom 
Gvy  Bolding's  exchuhe  tobacco-pouch^ 
and  inttrtupUng  the  Major,) — India — 
that's  another  matter :  I  don't  olnect 
to  that  I  War  there— -rather  good  fbr 
the  money  market  tiian  otherwise  I 

VrviAH. — ^What  news  there,  then? 

Buixioif. — Don't  know— haven't 
got  India  stock. 

MrSpeok. — ^Nor  I  either.  The  day 
for  India  is  over :  this  is  our  India 
now.  {Misses  his  tobacco-pipe;  sees 
it  in  Btmon's  mouthy  and  stares  aghast! 


— N,B. — Tliepipe  is  not  a  day  dodeen, 
hut  a  small  meerschamn — irrsplaceable 
in  Bushtand,) 

FisisTRATUS. — ^Well,  uncle,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  new 
scheme  you  have  in  hand.  Something 
benevolent,  I  am  sure — something  for 
your  fellow-creatures  —  for  philan- 
thropy and  mankind  ? 

Mr  Bullion,  {starting.) — Why, 
young  man,  are  yon  as  green  as  all 
that? 

PisiSTRATUs. — ^I,  sir— no— Heaven 
forbid !  But  my— (  Unde  Jack  holds 
up  hisfor^nger  inqfloringfy,  andtpills 
his  tea  over  the  pantaloons  of  his 
nephew!) 

Fisistratus,  wroth  at  the  effect  of 
the  tea,  and  therefore  obdurate  to  the 
sign  of  the  forefinger,  continues  rapid- 
ly, ^^Bnt  my  unde  is/ — some  grand 
national*imperial-colomal-anti-mono- 
p<rfy"— 

Uncxb  Jack.— Poohl  Pooh!  What 
a  droll  boy  it  is ! 

Mr  Bullion,  {solemnly,) — With 
these  notions,  which  not  even  in  jest 
should  be  fathered  on  my  respectable 
and  intelligent  friend  here — {Uncle 
Jack  boufsy^I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
get  on  in  the  world,  Mr  Caxton.  I 
don't  think  our  speculations  will  suit 
you !  It  is  growing  late,  gentlemen : 
we  must  push  on. 

Uncle  Jack,  {jumping  up,) — And 
I  have  %o  much  to  say  to  the  dear  boy. 
Excuse  us :  you  know  the  feelings  of 
an  uncle  I  {Takes  mjf  arm,  and  leads 
me  out  of  the  hut,) 

Uncle  Jack,  {as  soon  as  we  are  in 
the  air.) — You'll  ruin  us — ^you,  me, 
and  your  father  and  mother.  Yes  I 
^Vhat  do  you  think  I  work  and  slave 
myself  for  but  fbr  yon  and  yours  ? — 
Buhn  us  an,  I  say,  if  you  talk  in  that 
way  befbre  Bullion  \  His  heart  ia  as 
hard  as  the  Bank  of  England's— and 
quite  ri|^t  he  is,  too.  Fellow-crea- 
tures I — stuff  I  I  have  renounced  that 
delusion — the  generous  follies  of  my 
youth  I  I  begin  at  last  to  live  for  my- 
self—that is,  for  self  and  relatives  I 
I  shall  succeed  this  time,  you'll  see! 

F1SIBTRATU8.  -^  Indeed,  uncle,  I 
hope  so  shicerely ;  and  to  do  you  Jus- 
tice, there  is  always  something  veiy 
clever  in  your  ideas— only  they  don't — 

Uncle  Jack,  {interrupting  me  with 
a  groan.y'-The  fortunes  that  other 
men  have  gained  l^  my  ideas!— 
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shocking  to  think  ofl  What!— and 
shall  I  be  reproached  if  I  live  no  longer 
for  such  a  set  of  thieving,  greedy,  un- 
grateful knaves  ?  No — no  I  Number 
one  shall  be  my  maxim ;  and  V\\  make 
you  a  Croesus,  my  boy— I  will. 

Pisistratus,  after  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  all  prospective  benefits, 
inquires  how  long  Jack  has  been  in 
Australia ;  what  brought  him  into  the 
colony;  and  what  are  his  present 
views.  Learns,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  Uncle  Jack  has  been  four  years 
in  the  colony ;  that  he  sailed  the  year 
after  Pisistratus — induced,  he  says,  by 
that  illustrious  example,  and  by  some 
mysterious  agency  or  commission, 
which  he  will  not  explain,  emanating 
either  from  the  Colonial  Office,  or  an 
Emigration  Company.  Uncle  Jack 
has  been  thriving  wonderfully  since  he 
abandoned  his  fellow-creatures.  His 
first  speculation,  on  arriving  at  the 
colony,  was  in  buying  some  houses  in 
Sydney,  which  (by  those  fluctuations 
in  prices  common  to  the  extremes  of 
the  colonial  mind — ^which  is  one  while 
skipping  up  the  rainbow  with  Hope, 
and  at  another  plun dug  into  Ache- 
rontian  abysses  witn  Despair)  he 
bought  excessively  cheap,  and  sold 
excessively  dear.  But  his  grand  ex- 
periment has  been  in  connexion  with 
the  infant  settlement  of  Adelaide,  of 
which  he  considers  himself  one  of  the 
first  founders ;  and  as,  in  the  rush  of 
emigration  which  poured  to  that 
favoured  establishment  in  the  earlier 
years  of  its  existence, — rolling  on  its 
tide  all  manner  of  credulous  and  in- 
experienced adventurers, — vast  sums 
were  lost,  so,  of  those  sums,  certain 
fragments  and  pickings  were  easily 
griped  and  gathered  up  by  a  man  of 
tlncle  Jack^s  readiness  and  dexterity. 
Uncle  Jack  had  contrived  to  procure 
excellent  letters  of  introduction  to  tibe 
colonial  grandees :  he  got  into  dose 
connexion  with  some  of  the  principid 
parties  seeking  to  establish  a  mono- 
l^ly  of  land,  (which  has  since  been 
in  great  measure  effected  by  raising 
the  price,  and  excluding  the  small  fry 
of  petty  capitalists ;)  and  effectually 
imposed  on  them,  as  a  man  with  a 
vast  knowledge  of  public  business 
—in  the  confidence  of  great  men  at 
home  —  considerable  influence  with 
the  English  press,  &c.,  &c.  And  no 
discredit  to   their   discernment,  for 


Jack,  when  he  pleased,  had  a  way 
with  him  that  was  almost  irresistible. 
In  this  manner  he  contrived  to  asso- 
ciate himself  and  his  earnings  with 
men  really  of  large  capital,  and  long 
practical  experience  in  the  best  mode 
by  which  that  capital  might  be  em- 
ployed. He  was  thus  admitted  into 
a  partnership  (so  far  as  his  means 
went)  with  Mr  Bullion,  who  was  one 
of  the  largest  sheep-owners  and  land- 
holders in  the  colony,  though,  having 
many  other  nests  to  feather,  that  gen- 
tleman resided  in  state  at  Sydney, 
and  left  his  runs  and  stations  to  the 
care  of  overseers  and  superintendents. 
But  land-jobbing  was  Jack's  special 
delight;  and  an  ingenious  Grerman 
having  lately  declared  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adelaide  betrayed  the 
existence  of  those  mineral  treasures 
which  have  since  been  brought  to  day^ 
Mr  Tibbets  had  persnad^  Bullion 
and  the  other  gentlemen  now  accom- 
panying him,  to  undertake  the  land 
journey  from  Sidney  to  Adelaide, 
privily  and  quietly,  to  ascertain  th& 
truth  of  the  German's  report,  which 
was  at  present  very  litUe  believed. 
If  the  ground  failed  of  mines.  Uncle 
Jack^s  account  convinced  his  asso- 
ciates that  mines  quite  as  profitable 
might  be  found  in  the  pockets  of  tiie 
i*aw  adventurers,  who  were  ready  to 
buy  one  year  at  the  dearest  market, 
and  driven  to  sell  the  next  at  the 
cheapest. 

"  But,"  concluded  Undo  Jack,  with 
a  sly  look,  and  giving  me  a  poke  in 
the  ribs,  *^  I've  had  to  do  with  mines 
before  now,  and  know  what  they  are. 
I'll  let  nobody  but  you  into  my  pet 
scheme :  you  shall  go  shares  if  yon 
like.  The  scheme  is  as  plain  as  a 
problem  in  Euclid, — if  the  German  is 
right,  and  there  are  mines,  why,  the 
mines  will  be  worked.  Hien  miners 
must  be  employed ;  but  miners  must 
eat,  drink,  and  spend  their  money. 
The  thing  is  to  get  that  money.  Do 
you  take?" 
Pisistratus.— Not  at  all  I 
Uncle  Jack,  (majesticaUy.)  —  A 
Great  Grog  and  Store  Depdtl  The 
miners  want  grog  and  stores,  come  to 
your  depot;  you  take  their  money; 
Q.E.D!  Shares — eh,  you  dog?  Cribs, 
as  we  said  at  school.  Put  in  a  paltry 
thousand  or  two,  and  3'on  shall  go 
halves. 
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PisiSTBATUS,  (vehemently.)  —  Not 
for  all  the  mines  of  Potosl. 

Unclk  Jack,  (good  hutnouredly.) 
— Well,  it  shan't  be  the  worse  for 
70a.  I  shan^t  alter  my  will,  in  spite 
of  your  want  of  confidence.  Your 
young  fiiend, — that  Mr  Vivian,  I 
think  yon  call  him — intelligent- look- 
ing fellow,  sharper  than  the  other,  I 
guess, — would  he  like  a  share? 

PisisTRATus. — In  the  grog  depot  ? 
Yon  had  better  sl^Il  him ! 

Uncle  Jack. — Whatl  you  pretend 
to  be  aristocratic  in  the  Bush  I  Too 
good.  Ha,  ha ! — they^re  calling  to  me 
— we  must  be  oflf. 

PisiSTRATus. — I  will  ride  with  you 
a  few  miles.  What  say  you,  Vivian  ? 
und  you,  Guy? — 

As  the  whole  party  now  joined  us. 

Guy  prefers  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  reading  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Vivian  assents ;  we  accompany  the 
party  till  sunset.  Major  MacBlamey 
prodigalises  his  offers  of  service  in 
every  conceivable  department  of  life, 
and  winds  up  with  an  assurance  that, 
if  we  want  anything  in  those  depart « 
ments  connected  with  engineering — 
such  as  mining,  mapping,  surveying, 
&c. — he  will  serve  us,  bedad,  for 
nothing,  or  next  to  it.  We  suspect 
Major  MacBlamey  to  be  a  civil  en- 
gineer, suffering  under  the  innocent 


hallucination  that  he  has  been  in  the 
army. 

Mr  Specks  lets  out  to  me,  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper,  that  Mr  Bullion  is 
monstrous  rich,  and  has  made  his  for- 
tune from  small  beginnings,  by  never 
letting  a  good  thing  go.  I  think  of 
Unde  Jack's  pickled  onion,  and  Mr 
Speck's  meerschaum,  and  perceive, 
with  respectfdl  admiration,  that  Mr 
Bullion  acts  uniformly  on  one  grand 
system.  Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Mr 
Bullion  observes,  in  a  tone  equally 
confidential,  that  Mr  Speck,  though 
so  smiling  and  civil,  is  as  sharp  as  a 
needle ;  and  that  if  I  want  any  shares 
in  the  new  speculation,  or  indeed  in 
any  other,  I  had  better  come  at  once 
to  Bullion,  who  would  not  deceive 
me  for  my  weight  in  gold.  "  Not," 
added  Bullion,  ^^  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  against  Speck.  He  is 
well  enough  to  do  in  the  world — a 
warm  man,  sir ;  and  when  a  man  is 
really  warm,  I  am  the  last  person  to 
think  of  his  little  faults,  and  turn  on 
him  the  cold  shoulder." 

^^ Adieu!"  said  Uncle  Jack,  once 
more  pulling  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief; "my  love  to  all  at  home." 
And,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper, 
"  If  ever  you  think  better  of  the  grog 
and  store  depdt,  nephew,  you'll  find 
an  uncle's  heart  in  this  bosom ! " 


CHAPTER  XCTI. 


It  was  night  as  Vivian  and  myself 
rode  slowly  home.  Night  in  Austra- 
lia !  How  impossible  to  describe  its 
beauty !  Heaven  seems,  in  that  new 
world,  so  much  nearer  to  earth! 
Every  star  stands  out  so  bright  and 
particular,  as  if  fresh  from  the  time 
when  the  Maker  willed  it.  And  the 
moon  like  a  large  silvery  sun; — the 
least  object  on  which  it  shines  so 
distinct  and  so  still.'*  Now  and  then 
a  sound  breaks  the  silence,  but  a 
sound  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
solitude  that  it  only  deepens  its 
charms.  Hark!  the  low  cry  of  a 
night-bird,  from  yonder  glen  amidst 


the  small  gray  gleaming  rocks.  Hark ! 
as  night  deepens,  the  bark  of  the  dis^ 
taut  watch-dog,  or  the  low  strange 
howl  of  his  more  savage  species,  from 
which  he  defends  the  fold.  Hark! 
the  echo  catches  the  sound,  and  flings 
it  sportively  from  hill  to  hill — farther, 
and  farther,  and  farther  down,  till  all 
again  is  bushed,  and  the  flowers 
hang  noiseless  over  your  head,  as 
yon  ride  through  a  grove  of  the  giant 
gum-trees,  mw  the  air  is  literally 
charged  with  the  odours,  and  the  sense 
of  fragrance  grows  almost  painfnl  in 
its  pleasure,  x  on  quicken  yonr  pace, 
ana  escape  agam  into  the  open  plains, 


*  **  I  have  freqaently,"  mjb  Mr  Wilkinson,  in  his  invaluable  work  upon  South 
Aostralia,  at  once  so  graphic  and  bo  practical,  "  been  out  on  a  jonmey  in  aneh  a 
night,  and»  whilst  allowing  the  horse  hit  own  time  to  walk  along  the  road,  have 
flolaced  myself  by  reading  in  the  still  moonlight." 
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and  the  foil  moonlight,  and  throagfa 
the  slender  tea-trees  catch  the  gleam 
of  the  river,  and,  in  the  exquisite  fine- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  hear  the  sooth- 
ing sound  of  its  murmur. 

PisisTRATUs. — And  this  land  has 
become  the  heritage  of  oar  people ! 
Methinks  I  see,  as  I  gaze  around,  the 
scheme  of  the  AU-benefieent  Father 
disentangling  itself  clear  through  the 
troubled  hbtory  of  mankind.  How 
mysteriously,  while  Europe  rears  its 
populations,  and  fulfils  its  civilising 
mission,  these  realms  have  been  con- 
cealed fh>m  its  eyes— divulged  to  us 
just  as  civilisation  needs  the  solution 
to  its  problems ;  a  vent  for  feverish 
energies,  baflSed  in  the  crowd ;  offer- 
ing bread  to  the  famished,  hope  to  the 
desperate ;  in  very  truth  enabling  the 
^*  New  World  to  redress  the  baUnce 
of  the  Old."  Here,  what  a  L4ttium 
for  the  wandering  spirits, 

^  Ob  Tarioofl  Maa  by  varioni    ttmoMts 

Here,  the  actual  iEneid  passes  before 
our  eyes.  From  the  huts  of  the  ex- 
iles scattered  over  this  hardier  Italy, 
who  cannot  see  in  the  future, 

**  A  race  from  whence  new  Alban  aires  shall 

cone. 
And  the  loag  g loriee  of  a  fatnie  Rome  ^'  ? 

Vivian,  (mtmrnfuUtf,)—!^  it  from 
the  outcasts  of  the  workhouse,  the 
prison,  and  the  transport- ship,  that  a 
second  Rome  is  to  arise  ? 

PisisTRATUs. — There  is  something 
in  this  new  soil — in  the  labour  it  calls 
forth,  in  the  hope  it  inspires,  in  the 
sense  of  property,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  core  of  social  morals — that  expe- 
dites the  work  of  redemption  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  Take  them  alto- 
gether, whatever  their  origin,  or  what- 
ever brought  them  hither,  they  are  a 
fine,  manly,  frank- hearted  race,  these 
colonists  now  ! — rude,  not  mean,  es- 
pecially in  the  Bush — and,  I  suspect, 
will  ultimately  become  as  galUut  and 
honest  a  population  as  that  now 
springing  up  in  South  Austrnlia,  from 
which  convicts  are  excluded — and  hap- 
pily excluded — for  the  distinction  will 
sharpen  emalation.  As  to  tho  rost, 
and  in  direct  answer  to  yonr  qnestion, 
I  fancy  even  the  emancipist  part  of 
our  population  every  whit  as  respect- 
able as  the  mongrel  robbers  under 
Romulus. 


ViviAH.-^Bot  were  Mty  not  sol- 
diers ?— I  mean  the  first  Romans  ? 

FisisTBATUfl. — Hy  dear  ooosin^  we 
are  in  advance  of  those  grim  outcasts, 
if  we  can  get  lands,  houses,  and  wives, 
(though  the  last  is  difficult,  and  it  is 
well  that  we  have  no  white  Sabines 
in  the  neighbourhood !)  without  that 
same  soldkring  which  was  the  neces- 
sity of  their  existenee. 

VrviAK,  (afUr  a  poicsf.)— I  have 
written  to  my  father,  and  to  roars 
more  fully — stating  in  the  one  letter 
my  wish,  hn  the  other  trying  to  explain 
the  feelings  from  which  itsprings. 

PisisTRATus.  —  Are  toe  letters 
gone? 

Vivian.— Yes. 

PisisTRATus. — And  yon  wonid  not 
show  them  to  me  I 

Vivian.— Do  not  speak  so  re- 
proachfully. I  promised  yomr  father 
to  pour  out  my  whole  heart  to  him, 
whenever  it  was  troubled  and  at  strife* 
I  promise  yon  now  that  I  will  go  by 
his  advice. 

PISISTRATUS,  {ditcomioUUebf.)  — 
What  is  there  in  this  mditary  life  for 
which  you  yearn  that  can  yield  yon 
more  food  for  healthful  excitement  and 
stirring  adventure  than  your  present 
pursuits  afford? 

YvnA»,--Distmetiom!  Yon  do  not 
see  the  difference  between  ns.  Yon 
have  but  a  fortune  to  make,  I  have  a 
name  to  redeem ;  you  look  calmly  on 
the  future,  I  have  a  dark  blot  to  erase 
from  the  past. 

PISISTRATUS,  (joortwjrfy.)— It  is 
erased.  Five  years  of  no  weak  be- 
wailings,  but  of  manly  reform,  stead- 
fast industry,  conduct  so  blameless, 
that  even  Guy  (whom  I  look  upon  as 
the  incarnation  of  blunt  English  ho- 
nesty) half  doubts  whether  you  are 
'cute  enough  for  ^'  a  station  " — a  cha- 
racter already  so  high,  that  I  long  for 
the  hour  when  you  will  again  take 
your  father*s  spotless  name,  and  give 
me  the  pride  to  own  our  kinship  to 
the  worid  ;  all  this  surely  redeems  the 
errors  arising  fW>m  an  nnedocated 
childhood  and  a  wandering  yontb. 

Vivian,  (hamimft  omt  kU  kcrm^ 
and  putting  his  hand  on  mjf  shoulder, y^ 
''  My  dear  friend,  what  do  I  oweyou?"* 
Then  recovering  his  emotion,  and 
pushing  on  at  a  quicker  pnce,  while  hn 
continues  to  speak,  **  But  can  yon 
not  see  that,  jost  in  proportion  as  my 
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comprehension  of  right  wonid  become 
clear  and  strong,  so  my  cooseienoe 
would  become  also  more  sensitive  and 
reproachful ;  and  the  better  I  under- 
stand my  gallant  father,  the  more  I 
must  desire  to  be  as  he  would  have 
had  his  son.  Do  yon  think  it  would 
content  him,  could  he  see  me  brand- 
ing cattle  and  bargaining  with  bnllock- 
drivers?  Was  it  not  the  strongest 
wish  of  his  heart  that  I  should  adopt 
his  own  career  ?  Have  I  not  heard  you 
say  that  be  woold  have  had  yon  too  a 
soldier,  but  for  your  mother  ?  I  have 
no  mother  I  If  I  made  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  by  this  ignoble 
calling,  would  they  give  my  father 
half  the  pleasure  that  he  would  feel  at 
seeing  my  name  honourably  men- 
tioned in  a  despatch?  No,  no  1  you 
have  banished  the  gipsy  blood,  and 
now  the  soldier's  breaks  out !  Oh  for 
one  glorious  day  in  which  I  may  clear 
my  way  into  fair  repute,  as  our  Withers 
before  us ! — when  tears  of  proud  joy 
may  flow  from  those  eyes  that  have 
wept  such  hot  drops  at  my  shame  ! 
When  »he^  too,  in  her  high  station, 
beside  that  sleek  lord,  may  say,  ^  His 
heart  was  not  so  vile,  after  all  I ' 
Don't  argue  with  me — it  is  in  vain  I 
Pray,  rather,  that  I  may  have  leave 
to  work  out  my  own  way;  for  I 
tell  you  that,  if  condemned  to  stay 
here,  I  may  not  murmur  aloud — I 
may  go  through  this  round  of  low  du- 


ties as  the  brute  turns  the  wheel  of  a 
mill :  but  my  heart  will  prey  on  itself, 
and  you  shall  soon  write  on  my  grave- 
stone the  epitaph  of  the  poor  poet  yon 
told  ns  of,  whose  true  disease  was  the 
thirst  of  g^ory — *  Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  written  in  water.' " 

I  had  no  answer ;  that  contagious 
ambition  made  my  own  veins  run 
more  warmly,  and  my  own  heart  beat 
with  a  louder  tumult.  Amidst  the 
pastoral  scenes,  and  under  the  tran- 
quil moonlight,  of  the  New,  the  Old 
World,  even  in  me,  rude  Bushman^ 
claimed  for  a  while  its  son.  But  as 
we  rode  on,  the  air,  so  inexpressibly 
buoyant,  yet  soothing  as  an  anodyne, 
restored  me  to  peaceM  Nature.  Now 
the  flocks,  in  their  snowy  clusters, 
were  seen  sleeping  under  the  stars ; 
hark,  the  welcome  of  the  watch-dogs ; 
see  the  light  gleaming  far  from  the 
chink  of  Sie  door  I  ioid,  pausing,  I 
said  aloud,  ^^  No,  there  is  more  glory 
in  laying  these  rough  foundations  of 
a  mighty  state,  though  no  trumpets 
resound  with  your  victory — though  no 
laurels  shall  shadow  your  tomb— than 
in  forcing  the  onward  progress  of  your 
race  over  burning  cities  and  hecatombs 
of  men ! "  I  looked  round  for  Vivian's 
answer;  but,  ere  I  spoke,  be  had 
spurred  from  my  side,  and  I  saw  the 
wild  dogs  slinking  back  from  the  hoofs 
of  his  horse,  as  he  rode  at  speed,  on 
the  sward,  through  the  moonlight. 


CHAFTEB  XCYII. 


The  weeks  and  the  months  n^led 
on,  and  the  replies  to  Vivian's  letters 
came  at  last:  I  foreboded  too  well 
their  purport.  I  knew  that  my  father 
could  not  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  deliberate  and  cherished  desire  of 
a  man  who  had  now  arrived  at  the 
full  strength  of  his  understanding,  and 
must  be  left  at  liberty  to  make  his 
own  election  of  the  paths  of  life. 
Long  after  that  date,  I  saw  Vivian's 
letter  to  my  father ;  and  even  his  con- 
versadon  had  scarcely  prepared  me 
for  the  pathos  of  that  confession  of  a 
mind  remarkable  alike  for  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  If  bom  in  the  age, 
or  submitted  to  the  influences,  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  here  was  a  nature 
that,  awakmg  from  ain,  could  not  have 


been  contented  with  the  sober  duties 
of  mediocre  goodness — that  would  have 
plnnged  into  the  fiery  depths  of  monk- 
ish fuiaticism — ^wrestled  with  the  fiend 
in  the  hermitage,  or  marched  barefoot 
on  the  infidel,  with  the  sackcloth  for 
armour — the  cross  for  a  sword.  Now, 
the  impatient  desire  for  redemption 
took  a  more  mundane  direction,  but 
with  something  that  seemed  almost 
spiritual  in  its  fervour.  And  this  en- 
thusiasm flowed  through  strata  of  such 
profound  melancholy !  Deny  it  a  vent, 
and  it  might  sicken  into  lethargy,  or 
fret  itself  into  madness — give  it  the 
vent,  and  it  might  vivify  and  fisrtilise 
as  it  swept  along. 

My  father's  reply  to  this    letter 
was  what  might  be  expected.     It 
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gently  reinforced  the  old  lessons  in 
the  distmctions  between  aspirations 
towards  the  perfecting  ourselves — as- 
pirations that  are  never  in  vain — and 
the  morbid  passion  for  applause  from 
others,  which  shifts  conscience  from 
our  own  bosoms  to  the  confused  Babel 
of  the  crowd,  and  calls  it  "fame." 
But  my  father,  in  his  counsels,  did 
not  se^k  to  oppose  a  mind  so  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  a  single  course — he 
sought  rather  to  guide  and  strengthen 
it  in  the  way  it  should  go.  The  seas 
.  of  human  life  are  wide.  Wisdom  may 
suggest  the  voyage,  but  it  must  first 
look  to  the  condition  of  the  ship,  and 
the  nature  of  the  merchandise  to  ex- 
change. Not  every  vessel  that  sails 
from  Tarshish  can  bring  back  the 
gold  of  Ophir ;  but  shall  it  therefore 
rot  in  the  harbour?  No;  give  its 
sails  to  the  wind  1 

But  I  had  expected  that  Roland^s 
letter  to  his  son  would  have  been  full 
of  joy  and  exultation— joy  there  was 
none  in  it,  yet  exultation  there  might 
be— though  serious,  grave,  and  sub- 
dued. In  the  proud  assent  that  the 
old  soldier  gave  to  his  son^s  wish,  in 
his  entire  comprehension  of  motives 
so  akin  to  his  own  nature — there  was 
yet  a  visible  sorrow ;  it  seemed  even 
as  if  he  constrained  himself  to  the 
assent  he  gave.  Not  till  I  had  real 
it  again  and  again,  could  I  divine  Bo- 
land's  feelings  while  he  wrote.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  I  comprehend 
them  well.  Had  he  sent  from  his 
side*  iuto  noble  warfare,  some  boy 
fresh  to  life,  new  to  sin,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm pure  and  single-hearted  as 
his  own  young  chivalrous  ardour — 
then,  with  all  a  soldier's  joy,  he  had 
yielded  a  cheerful  tribute  to  the  hosts 
of  England ;  but  here  he  recognised, 
though  perhaps  dimly,  not  the  frank 


military  fervour,  but  the  stern  desire 
of  expiation — and  in  that  thought  he 
admitted  forebodings  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  rejected — so  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  letter,  it  seemed  not 
the  fiery  war-seasoned  Roland  that 
wrote,  but  rather  some  timid,  anxious 
mother.  Warnings  and  entreaties, 
and  cautions  not  to  be  rash,  and  as- 
surances that  the  best  soldiers  were 
ever  the  most  prudent — ^were  these 
the  counsels  of  the  fierce  veteran,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  had 

mounted  the  wall  at ,  his  sword 

between  his  teeth  1 

But,  whatever  his  presentiments, 
Roland  had  yielded  at  once  to  his 
son's  prayer — hastened  to  London  at 
the  receipt  of  his  letter-— obtained  a 
commission  in  a  regiment  now  in  ac- 
tive service  in  India ;  and  that  com- 
mission was  made  out  in  his  son's 
name.  The  commission ,  with  an  order 
to  join  the  regiment  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, accompanied  the  letter. 

And  Vivian,  pointing  to  the  name 
addressed  to  him,  said,  "Now,  in- 
deed, I  may  resume  this  name,  and, 
next  to  Heaven,  wiU  I  hold  it  sacred! 
It  shall  guide  me  to  glory  in  life,  or 
my  father  shall  read  it,  without  shame, 
on  my  tomb !"  I  see  him  before  me, 
as  he  stood  then — his  form  erect,  his 
dark  eyes  solemn  in  their  light,  a 
serenity  in  his  smile,  ^  grandenr  on 
his  brow,  that  I  had  never  marked  till 
then  !  Was  that  the  same  man  I  had 
recoiled  from  as  the  sneering  cynic, 
shuddered  at  as  the  audacious  traitor, 
or  wept  over  as  the  cowering  outcast? 
How  little  the  nobleness  of  aspect  de- 
pends on  symmetry  of  feature,  or  the 
mere  proportions  of  form  I  What  dig- 
nity robes  the  man  who  is  filled  with 
a  lofty  thought ! 


CHAPTER  XCVIII. 


He  is  gone  I  he  has  left  a  void  in 
my  existence.  I  had  grown  to  love 
him  so  well;  I  had  been  so  proud 
when  men  pndsed  him.  My  love  was 
a  sort  of  self-love — I  had  looked 
npon  him  in  part  as  the  work  of  my 
own  hands.  I  am  a  long  time  ere  I  can 
settle  back,  with  good  heart,  to  my 
pastoral  life.  Before  my  cousin  went, 
we  cast  up  our  gains,  and  settled  our 


shares.  When  he  resigned  the  allow- 
ance which  Roland  had  made  him, 
his  father  secretly  gave  to  me,  for  his 
use,  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  I  and 
Guy  Bolding  brought  into  the  com- 
mon stock.  Roland  had  raised  the 
sum  upon  mortgage ;  and,  while  the 
interest  was  a  trivial  deduction  from 
his  income,  compared  to  the  former 
allowance,  the  capitad  was  mnch  moro 
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nsefal  to  his  son  than  a  mere  yearly 
payment  could  have  been.  Hins,  be- 
tween ns,  we  had  a  considerable  sum 
for  Australian  settlers — £4500..  For 
the  first  two  years  we  made  nothing ; 
indeed,  great  part  of  the  first  year 
was  spent  in  learning  our  art,  at  the 
station  of  an  old  settler.  Bnt,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  our  flocks  hav- 
ing then  become  very  considerable, 
we  cleared  a  return  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  And  when 
my  cousin  left,  just  in  the  sixth  year 
of  exile,  our  shares  amounted  to  £4000 
each,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
two  stations.  My  cousin  had,  at  first, 
wished  that  I  should  forward  his  share 
io  his  father,  but  he  soon  saw  that 
Roland  would  never  take  it ;  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  it  should  rest 
in  my  hands,  for  me  to  manage  for 
him,  send  him  out  interest  at  five 
per  cent,  and  devote  the  surplus  pro- 
fits to  the  increase  of  his  capital.  I 
had  now,  therefore,  the  control  of 
£12,000,  and  we  might  consider  our- 
selves very  respectable  capitalists.  I 
kept  on  the  cattle  station,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Will-o'-lhe- Wisp,  for  about  two 
years  after  Vivian's  departure,  (wc 
had  then  had  it  altogether  for  five.) 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  sold  it  and 
the  stock  to  great  advantage.  And 
the  sheep — for  the  **  brand"  of  which 
I  had  a  high  reputation — having  won- 
derfnlly  prospered  in  the  meanwhile, 
I  thought  we  might  safely  extend  our 
speculations  into  new  ventures.  Glad, 
too,  of  a  change  of  scene,  I  left  Bold- 
ing  in  charge  of  the  flocks,  and  bent 
my  course  to  Adelaide,  for  the  fame 
of  that  new  settlement  had  already 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Bnsh.  I 
found  Unde  Jack  residing  near  Ade- 
laide, in  a  very  handsome  villa,  with 
all  the  signs  and  appurtenances  of  co- 
lonial opulence ;  and  report,  perhaps, 
•did  not  exaggerate  the  gains  he  had 
made : — so  many  strings  to  his  bow — 
and  each  arrow,  this  time,  seemed  to 
have  gone  straight  to  the  white  of  the 
butts  f  I  now  thought  I  had  acquired 
knowledge  and  caution  sufi^cient  to 
avail  myself  of  Uncle  Jack's  ideas, 
without  ruining  myself  by  following 
them  out  in  his  company ;  and  I  saw 
a  kind  of  retributive  justice  in  making 
his  brain  minister  to  the  fortunes 
which  his  ideality  and  constructive- 
ness,  accordmg  to  Squills,  had  served 


so  notably  to  impoverish.  I  must 
here  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  I 
owed  much  to  this  irregular  genius. 
The  investigation  of  the  supposed 
mines  had  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
Mr  Bullion ;  and  they  were  not  fairly 
discovered  till  a  few  years  after. 
Bnt  Jade  had  convinced  himself  of 
thehr  existence,  and  purchased,  on  his 
own  account,  **  for  an  old  song,"  some 
barren  land,  which  he  was  persuaded 
would  prove  to  him  a  Golconda,  one 
day  or  other,  under  the  enphonlons 
title  (which,  indeed,  it  ultimately 
established)  of  the  "Tibbet's  Wheal." 
The  suspension  of  the  mines,  how- 
ever, fortunately  suspended  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Grog  and  Store  Depot, 
and  Uncle  Jack  was  now  assisting 
in  the  foundation  of  Port  Philip.  Pro- 
fiting by  his  advice,  I  adventured 
in  that  new  settlement  some  timid 
and  wary  purchases,  which  I  resold 
to  considerable  advantage.  Mean- 
while, I  must  not  omit  to  state  briefly 
what,  since  my  departure  from  Eng- 
land, had  been  the  ministeri&l  career 
of  Trev  anion. 

That  refining  fastidiousness, — that 
scrupulosity  of  political  conscience, 
which  had  characterised  him  as  an  in- 
dependent member,  and  often  served, 
in  the  opinion,  both  of  friend  and  of 
foe,  to  give  the  attribute  of  general 
impracticability  to  a  mind  that,  in 
all  details^  was  so  essentially  and  labo- 
riously practical — ^might  perhaps  have 
founded  Trevanion's  reputation  as  a 
minister,  if  he  could  have  been  a 
minister  without  colleagues — if,  stand- 
ing alone,  and  from  the  necessary 
height,  he  could  have  placed,  clear  and 
single,  before  the  world,  his  exquisite 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  width  of 
a  statesmanship  marvellously  accom- 
plished and  comprehensive.  But 
Trevanion  could  not  amalgamate  with 
others,  nor  subscribe  to  the  discipline 
of  a  cabinet  in  which  he  was  not  the 
chief,  especially  in  a  policy  which 
mnst  have  been  thoroughly  abhorrent 
to  such  a  nature— a  policy  that,  of 
late  years,  has  distinguished  not  one 
faction  alone,  but  has  seemed  so 
forced  upon  the  more  eminent  political 
leaders,  on  dther  side,  that  they  who 
ti^e  the  more  charitable  view  of 
things  may,  perhaps,  hold  it  to  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  the  age,  fostered 
by  the  temper  of  the  public — I  mean 
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the  policy  of  Expediency,  Certainly 
not  in  this  book  will  I  introdaoe  the 
angry  elements  of  party  politics ;  and 
how  should  I  know  mnch  abont  them? 
All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  that,  right 
or  wrong,  such  a  policy  mnst  have 
been  at  war,  every  moment,  with  each 
principle  of  Trevanion's  statesman- 
ship, and  fretted  each  fibre  of  bis 
moral  oonstitntion.  The  aristocratic 
combinations  which  his  alliance  with 
the  Castleton  interest  had  brought  to 
his  aid,  served  perhaps  to  fortify  his 
position- in  the  cabinet;  yet  aristo- 
cratic combinations  were  of  small 
avail  against  what  seemed  the  atmo- 
spherical epidemic  of  the  age.  I  conld 
see  how  his  situation  had  preyed  on 
his  mind,  when  I  read  a  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers,  ^^  that  it  was  re- 
ported, on  good  anthority,  that  Mr 
Trevanion  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, but  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw  it,  as  his  retirement  at  that 
moment  would  break  up  the  govern- 
ment." Some  months  afterwards 
came  another  paragraph,  to  the  effect 
*^  that  Mr  Trevanion  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  that  it  was  feared  his 
illness  was  of  a  natnre  to  preclude  his 
resuming  his  official  labours."  Then 
parliament  broke  up.  Before  it  met 
again,  Mr  Trevanion  was  gasetted 
as  Earl  of  Ulverstone,  a  title  that 
had  been  once  in  his  family — and 
had  lefk  the  administration,  nnable 
to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  office. 
To  an  ordinary  man,  the  elevation 
to  an  earldom,  passing  over  the 
lesser  honours  in  the  peerage,  would 
have  seemed  no  mean  dose  to  a 
political  career ;  but  I  felt  what  pro- 
found despair  of  striving  against  cir- 
cumstance for  ntility — what  entangle- 
ments with  his  coUeagnes,  whom  he 
could  neither  oonscientiously  support, 
nor,  according  to  his  high  old-fashioned 
notions  of  party  honour  and  etiquette, 
energetically  oppose^had  driven  him 
to  abandon  that  stormy  scene  in  which 
his  existence  had  been  passed.  The 
House  of  Lords,  to  that  active  mtellect, 
was  as  the  retirement  of  some  warrior 
of  old  into  the  cloisters  of  a  convent. 
The  gazette  that  chronicled  the  Earl- 
dom of  Ulverstone  was  the  proclama- 
tion that  Albert  Trevanion  lived  no 
more  for  the  world  of  public  men. 
And,  indeed,  from  that  date  his  career 
Taolshed  oat  of  sight.      Trevankm 


died — the  Earl  of  Ulverstone  made 
no  sign. 

I  had  hitherto  written  but  twice  to 
Lady  Ellinor  daring  my  exile— once 
npon  the  marriage  of  Fanny  with  Lord 
Castleton,  which  took  place  about  six 
months  aifter  I  sailed  from  England, 
and  again,  when  thanking  herhnsband 
for  some  rare  animals,  equine,  pastoral^ 
and  bovine,  which  he  had  sent  as* 
presents  to  Bolding  and  myself.  I 
wrote  again  after  l^evanion's  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  and  received  in 
doe  time  a  reply,  confirming  all  my 
impressions — for  it  was  fall  of  bitter- 
ness and  gall,  accusations  of  the- 
worid,  fears  for  the  country :  Richeliea 
himself  conld  not  have  takea  a 
gioooiier  view  of  things,  whea  Ids 
levees  were  deserted,  and  his  power 
seemed  annihilated  before  the  *^  Day 
of  Dupes."  Only  one  gleam  of  com- 
fort appeared  to  visit  Lady  Ulver- 
stone's  breast,  and  thence  to  settle 
prospectively  over  the  futare  of  the 
world— a  second  son  had  been  bom  to 
Lord  Castleton  ;  to  that  son  theeari- 
dom  of  Ulverstone,  and  the  estates 
held  in  right  of  its  conntess,  wonld 
descend !  Never  was  there  a  child  of 
such  promise!  Not  Virgil  himsehT, 
when  he  called  on  the  Sicilian  Muse& 
to  celebrate  the  advent  of  a  son  to^ 
Pollio,  ever  aoanded  a  loftier  strain. 
Here  was  one,  now  perchance  en- 
gaged on  words  of  two  syllables, 
called — 

'<  By  labouring  nature  to  laBtun 
The  nodding  frmme  of  hesTen,  and  earth,  and 

main, 
See  to  their  base  rertorad,  eartii,  tea,  and  air. 
And  joTfol  ages  from  bekiiid  in  crowding 

ranks  appear !  ** 

Happy  dream  whldi  Heaven  sends 
to  grandparents  1  rebaptism  of  Hope 
in  the  font  whose  drops  sprinkle  the 
grandchild  I 

Time  flies  on ;  affairs  continue  to 
prosper.  I  am  jost  leaving  the  bank 
at  Adelaide  with  a  satufied  air,  wh«B 
1  am  stopped  in  the  street  by  bowing 
acqaaintanoes,  who  never  shook  me 
by  the  hand  before.  They  shake  me 
by  the  hand  now,  and  cry — "  I  wish 
you  joy,  sir.  That  brave  fellow,  yonr 
namesake,  is  of  eonrse  yonr  near 
relation." 

''What  do  yon  mean?" 

''  Have  not  yon  Been  the  papers? 
Here  they  me." 
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Gallant  conduct  of  Ensign  de 
Caxton — promoted  to  a  liontenancy 
on  the  field  ^ — ^I  wipe  my  eyes,  and 
cry  —  ^*  Thank  Heaven — it  is  my 
conain ! "  Then  new  hand-shaklDgs, 
sew  gronpa  gather  ronnd.  I  feel 
taller  by  the  head  than  I  waa  before ! 
We  grambling  English,  always  qnar- 
Telling  with  each  other — ^the  woiid 
not  wide  enough  to  hold  ns ;  and  yet, 
when  in  the  far  land  some  bold  deed 
Is  done  by  a  conntryman,  how  we  feel 
tiiat  we  are  brothers  I  how  onr  hearts 
warm  to  each  other !  What  a  letter  I 
wrote  home !  and  how  joyonsly  I  went 


back  to  the  Bosh  f  The  Wlll-o'-the 
Wisp  has  attained  to  a  cattle  station 
of  his  own.  I  go  My  miles  ont  of 
my  way  to  tell  him  the  news  and 
give  him  the  newspaper;  for  he  knows 
now  that  his  old  master,  Vivian,  is  a 
Comberland  man — a  Caxton.  Poor 
Will-o*-the  Whp !  The  tea  that  night 
tasted  nncommonly  like  whisky- 
punch !  Father  M^diew  forgive  us ! 
— bat  if  yon  had  been  a  Cnmberiaad 
man,  and  heard  the  Will-o*-the  Wi^>^ 
roarmg  ont,  '^  Blue  bonnets  over  the 
Borders,**  I  think  your  tea,  too,  would 
not  have  come  out  of  the  caddy  1 


cHAFxiR  xax. 


A  great  change  has  occurred  in  our 
household.  Guy's  father  is  dead — 
his  latter  years  cheered  by  the  accounts 
of  his  son's  steadiness  and  prosperity, 
and  by  the  touching  proofs  thereof 
which  Guy  has  exhibited.  For  he 
insisted  on  repaying  to  his  father  the 
old  college  debts,  and  the  advance  of 
the  £15(K),  begging  that  the  money 
might  go  towards  his  sister's  portion. 
Now,  after  the  old  gentleman's  death, 
the  sister  resolved  to  come  ont  and 
live  with  her  dear  brother  Guy.  An- 
other wiog  is  built  to  the  hut.  Ambi- 
tious plans  for  a  new  stone  house,  to 
be  commenced  the  following  year,  are 
entertained;  and  Guy  has  brought 
back  from  Adelaide  not  only  a  sister, 
but,  to  my  atter  astonishment,  a  wife, 
in  the  shape  of  a  fair  friend,  by  whom 
the  sister  was  accompanied.  The 
young  lady  did  quite  right  to  come  to 
Australia  if  she  wanted  to  be  married. 
She  was  very  pretty,  and  all  the  beaux 
in  Adelaide  were  round  her  in  a  moment. 
Gny  was  in  love  the  first  day — in  a 
rage  with  thirty  rivals  the  next — in 
despair  the  third — put  the  que»tioD 
the  fourth — and  before  the  fifteenth 
was  a  married  man,  hastening  back 
with  a  treasure,  of  which  he  fancied 
all  the  world  was  conspiring  to  rob 
him.  His  sister  was  quite  as  pretty 
as  her  friend,  and  she  too  had  ofiers 
enough  the  moment  she  landed— only 
she  WIS  romantic  and  fastidious,  and 
I  fancy  Gny  told  her  that  ^^  I  was  just 
made  for  her." 

However,  charming  tboogh  tke  be 
— wHh  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  her 
brother's  frank  smile— I  am  not  en- 


chanted. I  fancy  she  lost  all  chance- 
of  my  heart  by  stepping  across  the 
yard  in  a  pair  of  silk  shoes.  If  I  were 
to  live  in  the  Bush,  give  me  a  wife  a& 
a  companion  who  can  ride  well,  leap 
over  a  ditch,  walk  beside  me  when  I 
go  forth,  gun  in  hand,  for  a  shot  at 
the  kangaroos.  Bnt  I  dare  not  go  on 
with  the  list  of  a  Bush  fausbuid's  requi- 
sites. This  change,  however,  serves, 
for  various  reasons,  to  quidcen  my 
desire  of  return.  Ten  years  have  now 
elapsed,  and  I  have  already  obtained 
a  much  larger  fortune  than  I  had  cal- 
culated to  make.  Sorely  to  Guy's 
honest  grief,  I  therefore  wound  up  our 
affairs,  and  dissolved  partnership ;  for 
he  had  decided  to  pass  his  life  in  the 
colony — and,  with  his  pretty  wife,  who- 
has  grown  very  fond  of  him,  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  Guy  takes  my-share  of 
the  station  and  stock  off  my  hands ; 
and,  all  accounts  squared  between  us, 
I  bid  farewell  to  the  Bush.  Despite- 
all  the  motives  that  drew  my  heart 
homeward,  it  was  not  without  partici- 
pation in  the  sorrow  of  my  old  com- 
panions, that  I  took  leave  of  those  I 
might  never  see  again  on  this  side  the 
grave.  The  meanest  man  in  my  em- 
ploy had  grown  a  friend ;  and  when 
those  hard  hands  grasped  mine,  and 
from  many  a  breast  that  once  had 
waged  fierce  war  with  the  world  came 
the  soft  blessing  to  the  Homeward- 
bound — with  a  tender  thought  for  the 
Old  England,  that  had  been  bnt  a 
harsh  step-mother  to  them — I  felt  a 
choking  sensation,  which  I  suspect 
little  known  to  the  friendships  of  y  - 
fair  and  St  James's.    I  waa  fbt 
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get  off,  with  a  few  broken  words, 
when  1  bad  meant  to  part  with  a  long 
speech:  perhaps  the  broken  words 
pleased  the  andience  better.  Sparring 
away,  I  gained  a  little  eminence  and 
looked  back.  There,  were  the  poor 
faithfnl  fellows  gathered  in  a  ring, 
watching  me — their  hats  off— their 
hands  shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun. 
And  Guy  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  I  heard  his  loud  sobs 
distinctly.  His  wife  was  leaning  over 
his  shoulder,  trying  to  soothe:  for- 
give him,  fair  helpmate,  you  will  be 
all  in  the  world  to  him-~to-morrow  1 


And  the  blne^eyed  sister,  where  was 
she  ?  Had  she  no  tears  for  the  rough 
friend  who  laughed  at  the  silk  shoes, 
and  taught  her  bow  to  bold  the  reins, 
and  never  fear  that  the  old  pony 
would  run  away  with  her?  What 
matter?— if  the  tears  were  shed,  they 
were  hidden  tears.  No  shame  in 
them,  fair  Ellen — since  then,  thou 
hast  wept  happy  tears  over  thy  first- 
bom —  those  tears  have  long  ago 
washed  away  all  bitterness  in  the 
innocent  memories  of  a  gLri's  first 
fancy. 


CHAPTER  C* 


(DATED  FROM  ADELAIDE.) 


Imagine  my  wonder — Uncle  Jack 
has  just  been  with  me,  and — but  hear 
the  dialogue. 

Uncle  Jack..»So  you  are  posi- 
tively going  back  to  that  smoky, 
fusty,  old  England,  just  when  you  arc 
on  your  high  road  to  a  plumb.  A 
plumb,  sir,  at  least  I  They  all  say 
there  is  not  a  more  rising  young  man 
in  the  colony.  I  think  Bullion  would 
take  you  into  partnership.  What  are 
you  in  such  a  hur^  for? 

PisisTRATUs. — ^To  see  my  father, 
and  mother,  and  Uncle  Roland,  and 
(was  about  to  name  some  one  else^ 
but  stops.) 

You  see,  my  dear  uncle,  I  came  out 
solely  with  the  idea  of  repairing  my 
father's  losses,  in  that  unfortunate 
speculation  of  The  Capitalist. 

Uncle  Jack  (coughs  and  ejaculates) 
—That  villain  Peck  I 

PisiSTRATus. — And  to  have  a  few 
thousands  to  invest  in  poor  Roland's 
acres.  The  object  is  achieved  :  why 
should  I  stay  ? 

Uncle  Jack. — A  few  paltry  thou- 
sands, when  in  twenty  years  more, 
at  the  farthest,  you  would  wallow  in 
gold ! 

PisiSTRATUs. — A  man  learns  in  the 
Bush  how  happy  life  can  be  with 
plenty  of  employment,  and  very  little 
money.  I  shall  practise  that  lesson 
in  England. 

Uncle  Jack. — Your  mind's  made 
up? 

PisisTBATus. — ^And  my  place  in  the 
•ship  taken. 


Uncle  Jack.— Then  there's  no 
more  to  be  said.  (Hwns^  hawsy  and 
examines  his  naUe—JUbert  naUs^  not  a 
speck  on  them.)  Then  suddenly,  and 
jerking  up  his  head.  ^^That  ^  Capi^ 
talistP  it  has  been  on  my  conscience, 
nephew,  ever  since;  and,  somehow 
or  other,  since  I  have  abandoned  the 
cause  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  think 
I  have  cared  more  for  my  rela- 
tions." 

PisiSTRATUS,  (smiling^  as  he  re- 
members  his  father's  shrewd  predictions 
thereon.) — Naturally,  my  dear  uncle : 
any  child  who  has  thrown  a  stone  into 
a  pond  knows  that  a  circle  disi4)pears 
as  it  widens. 

Uncle  Jack. — ^Very  true — I  shall 
make  a  note  of  that,  applicable  to  my 
next  speech,  in  defence  of  what  they 
call  the  ^^land  monopoly."  Thank 
you — stone — cuxjle !  (Jots  doum  notes 
in  his  pocket-book.)  But,  to  return  to 
the  point :  I  am  well  off  now — ^I  have 
neither  wife  nor  child ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  bear  my  share  in  your  fa- 
ther's loss :  it  was  our  joint  specula- 
tion. And  your  father,  good  dear 
Austin,  paid  my  debts  into  the  bar- 
gain. And  how  cheering  the  punch 
was  that  night,  when  your  mother 
wanted  to  scold  poor  Jad^  1  And  the 
£300  Austin  lent  me  when  Heft  him : 
nephew,  that  was  the  remaking  of  me 
— the  acorn  of  the  oak  I  have  trans- 
planted. So  here  they  are,  (added 
Uncle  Jack  with  a  heroical  effort — 
and  he  extracted  from  the  pocket- 
book,  bills  for  a  sum  between  three 
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and  four  thonsand  pounds.)  There, 
it  IB  done — and  I  shall  sleep  better 
for  it  I  (With  that  Uncle  Jadi  got  vp, 
and  bolted  out  of  the  room,) 

Onght  I  to  take  the  money  ?  Why, 
I  think  yes  I — it  is  but  fair.  Jack 
most  be  really  rich,  and  can  well  spare 
the  money;  besides,  if  he  wants  it 
again,  I  Imow  my  father  will  let  him 
have  it.  And,  indeed,  Jack  caused 
the  loss  of  the  whole  sum  lost  on  J7ie 
CapUaHgt,  &c. ;  and  this  is  not  quite 
the  half  of  what  my  father  paid  away. 
But  is  it  not  fine  in  Uncle  Jack! 
Well,  my  father  was  quite  right  in  his 
milder  estimate  of  Jack's  scalene  con- 
formation, and  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  a 
man  when  he  is  needy  and  down  in 
the  world.  When  one  grafts  one^s 
ideas  on  one's  neighbour's  money,  they 
are  certainly  not  so  grand  as  when 
they  spring  from  one's  own. 

Uncle  Jack,  (popping  his  head  into 
the  roam.) — And  you  see,  you  can 
double  that  money  if  you  will  just 
leave  it  in  my  hands  for  a  couple  of 
years,— -you  have  no  notion  what  I 
sliall  make  oftheTibbet's  Wheal  I  Did 
1  tell  you? — the  German  was  quite 
right, — ^I  have  been  offered  already 
seven  times  the  sum  which  I  gave  for 
the  land.  But  I  am  now  looking  out  for 
a  Company :  let  me  put  you  down  for 
shares  to  the  amount  at  least  of  those 
trumpery  bills.  Cent  per  cent, — I 
guarantee  cent  per  cent !  (And  Uncle 
Jach  stretches  out  those  famous  smooth 


hands  of  his^  with  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  ten  eloquent  fingers,) 

PisiSTRATus.— Ah,  my  dear  uncle, 
if  you  repent 

Uncle  Jack.— Bepent  I  when  I 
offer  you  cent  per  cent,  on  my  per- 
sonal guarantee ! 

PisiSTRATUS,  (carefully  jnOting  the 
hUU  into  his  brecut  coat-pocket,)  llien , 
if  you  don*t  repent,  my  dear  uncle, 
allow  me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand, 
and  say  that  I  wiU  not  consent  to 
lessen  my  esteem  and  admiration  for 
the  high  principle  which  prompts  this 
restitution,  by  confounmng  it  with 
trading  associations  of  loans,  interests, 
and  copper  mines.  And,  you  see, 
since  this  sum  is  paid  to  my  father,  I 
have  no  right  to  invest  it  without  his 
permission. 

Uncle  Jack,  (with  emotion.) — 
^^ Esteem,  admiration,  high  principle!" 
— these  are  pleasant  words,  from  you, 
nephew.  (TTien  shaking  his  head  and 
smiHng,)  You  sly  dog !  you  are  quite 
right:  get  the  bills  cashed  at  once. 
And  hark  ye,  sir,  just  keep  out  of  my 
way,  will  you? — and  don't  let  me  coax 
you  out  of  a  farthing!  (Uncle  Jack 
slams  the  door^  and  rushes  out.  Pirns- 
tratus  draws  the  bills  warily  from  his 
pockety  half- suspecting  they  must  al- 
ready have  tuiTied  into  withered  leaves, 
like  fairy  money ;  slowly  convinces  him- 
self that  the  bills  are  good  biUs,  and  by 
Uvehf  gestures  testifies  his  delight  and 
astonishment.)    Scene  changes. 
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AUTOBIOOBAPHT—- CHATEAUBSIAHD'S  MBMOnUB. 


AuTOBTOOBAPHT,  whmi  skilfnlly 
and  judiciously  done,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  species  of  composition 
of  which  literatnre  can  boast.  There 
is  a  strong  desire  in  every  intelligent 
and  well-informed  mind  to  be  made 
acqoainted  with  the  private  thoughts, 
and  secret  motives  of  action,  of  those 
who  have  filled  the  worid  with  their 
renown.  We  long  to  learn  their  early 
history,  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  first  aspirations — to  learn  how 
they  became  so  great  as  they  after- 
wards turned  out.  Perhaps  literature 
has  sustained  no  greater  loss  than  that 
of  the  memoirs  which  Hannibal  wrote 
ofhis  life  and  campaigns.  Fromthefew 
fragments  ofhis  sayings  which  Roman 
admiration  or  terror  has  preserved, 
his  reach  of  thought  and  statesman- 
like sagacity  woud  appear  to  have 
ben  equal  to  his  military  talents. 
Offsar'a  CkmumnUaries  have  always 
been  admired ;  bol  ftfaereis  some  doubts 
whether  they  really  were  written  by 
the  dictator;  and,  supposing  they 
were,  they  relate  almost  entirely 
to  military  movements  and  public 
events,  without  giving  much  insight 
into  private  chwacter.  It  is  that 
which  we  desire  in  autobiography: 
we  hope  ta  find  io  it  a  window  by 
which  we  may  look  into  a  great  man's 
mind.  Plutarch's  Lives  owe  their  vast 
and  enduring  popularity  to  the  insight 
into  private  character  which  the  in- 
numerable anecdotes  he  has  collected, 
of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  anti- 
quity, afford. 

Gibbon's  autobiography  is  the  most 
perfect  account  of  an  eminent  man's 
life,  from  his  own  hand,  which  exists 
in  any  language.  Independent  of  the 
interest  which  naturally  belongs  to 
it  as  the  record  of  the  studies,  and  the 
picture  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  of 
the  greatest  historian  of  modem  tiroes, 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  from  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  written, 
and  the  judgment  it  displays,  con- 
spicuous alike  in  what  is  revealed 
and  what  is  withheld  in  the  narrative. 
It  steers  the  middle  channel  so  diffi- 


cult to  find,  80  invaloable  when  found, 
between  ridiculous  vanity  on  the  one 
side,  and  affected  modesty  on   the 
other.    We  see,  from  many  passages 
in  it,  that  the  author  was  fully  aware 
of  the  vast  oontribntion  he  had  made 
to  literature,  and  the  firm  baais  on 
which  he  had  built  his  colossal  fame. 
But  he  had  good  sense  enough  to  seey 
that  those  great  qualities  were  never 
so  likely  to  impress  the  reader  as 
when  oQly  cautiously  alluded  to  by 
the  author.     He  knew  that  vanity 
and  ostentation  never  fail  to  malre  the 
character  in  which  they  predominate 
ridiculous — if  excessive,  contemptible ; 
and  that,  although  the  wcMrld  would 
thankfully  reeeive  all  the  details,  how 
minute  soever,  connected  with  hisim- 
mortal  work,  they  would  not  take  <^ 
his  hands  any  symptom  of  his  own 
entertaining  the  opinion  of  it  wkieii 
all  others  have  formed.    It  is  the  eon- 
summate  judgment  with  which  Gib- 
bon has  gjven  enough  of  the  details 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  his 
works   to  be    interesting,  and  not 
enough  to  be  ridiculous,  which  consti- 
tutes the  gresi  charm,  and  has  oc- 
casioned the  mairiked  saocess,  of  his 
autobiography.    There  aie  fsw  pas- 
sages in   the   Engliah   Isagwage  so 
popular  as  the  well-known  ones  in 
which  he  has  recounted  the  first  con- 
ception, and  final  completion  of  his 
history,  which,  as  models «f  the  kind, 
as  well  as  passages  of  exquisite  beauty, 
we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  transcribing,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  they  will  set  off,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  faults  in  some  parallel 
passages  attempted  by  Chateaubriand 
and  Lamartine. 

''  At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  yeanr, 
I  can  neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong 
emotions  which  agitated  my  mind  as  I 
first  approached  and  entered  the  Eternal 
City.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  trod  with 
a  lofty  step  the  rains  of  the  Fomm.  EUush 
memorable  spot — ^where  Romulus  stood, 
or  TuUy  spoke,  or  CsBsar  fell — was  at  once 
present  to  my  eyes;  and  several  days  of 
intoxication  were  lost,  or  enjoyed,  before 
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I  oonld  descend  to  a  cool  and  minute  in* 
yestigation.  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th 
Oot<^r  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  this 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started  to 
my  mind.  But  my  original  plan  was  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  decay  of  the  city,  rather 
than  of  the  empire;  and  though  my  read- 
ing and  reflections  began  to  point  towards 
that  object,  some  yeara  elapsed,  and  seve- 
ral aTocations  intervened,  before  I  was 
seriously  engaged  in  the  execution  of  that 
laborious  work." — {f^V^i  P-  1^8,  8?o  edi- 
tion.) 

Again,  the  well-known  description 
<^  the  conclnsion  of  his  laboaro : — 

^  I  hare  presumed  to  mark  the  moment 
of  conception:  I  shall  now  commemorate 
the  hour  of  my  final  delirerance.  It  was 
on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27Ui 
June  1787,  between  the  hovn  <^  eleTen 
wmk  twelic,  tiwt  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
tilt  laet  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden,  ^fter  laying  down  my  pen,  I 
took  stTwal  turns  in  a  bereeau,  or  corered 
walk  of  aeaeias,  whidi  commands  a  pro- 
•feet  of  the  eountry,  the  lake,  and  moun- 
tains. The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky 
was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my  fl^ee- 
dom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my 
fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled, 
and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  aa 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable 
companion ;  and  that,  wkaterer  might  be 
the  fbture  fate  e€  my  History,  the  life  of 
the  hifitsri—  fiost  be  short  and  preca- 
rioaa." — (Xt/STf  p.  255,  8vo  edition.) 

Homers  aocoant  of  his  own  life  is  a 
model  of  perspicuity,  modesty,  and 
good  sense ;  but  it  is  so  brief  that  it 
scarcely  can  be  called  a  biography. 
It  is  not  fifty  pages  long.  The  wary 
Scotch  author  was  well  aware  how 
vanity  in  such  compositions  defeats  its 
own  object:  he  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  let  it  appear  in  his  pages. 
Perhaps,  howeyer,  the  existence  of 
such  a  feeling  in  the  recesses  of  his 
breast  may  be  detected  in  the  promin- 
ent manner  in  which  he  brings  forward 
the  discouragement  he  experienced 
when  the  first  volume  of  his  history 
was   published,  and   the  extremely 


limited  sale  it  met  with  for  some  time 
after  its  first  appearance.  He  knew 
well  how  these  humble  beginnings 
would  be  contrasted  with  its  subse- 
quent triumphant  success.  Amidst 
his  many  great  and  good  qualities, 
there  is  none  for  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  more  admirable  than  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  good  sense 
of  his  character,  which  led  him  to  con- 
tinue through  life  utterly  unspotted 
by  vanity,  and  unchanged  by  an 
amount  of  adulation  from  the  most 
fascinating  quarters,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  turned  the  head  of  any 
other  man.  Among  the  many  causes 
of  regret  which  the  world  has  for  the 
catastrophes  which  overshadowed  his 
latter  years,  it  is  not  the  least  that 
it  prevented  the  completion  of  that 
autobiography  with  which  Mr  Lock- 
hart  hM  ooaimeiieed  hia  Xf^  Hia 
simplicity  of  character,  and  tlie 
vast  number  of  eminent  men  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  as  well  as  the 
merit  of  that  firagment  itself,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  he  would  have 
made  a  most  charming  memoir, 
if  he  bad  lived  to  complete  it.  Thw 
observation  does  not  detract  ia  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  credit  justly 
due  to  Mr  D>ckhart,  for  his  admirable 
Life  of  his  illnttrloas  fietther-in-law :  on 
the  contrary,  it  forms  its  highest  enco- 
mwoL  The  charm  of  that  woric  is 
mainly  owing  to  its  beinff  so  embued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  that  it 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  auto- 
biography. 

Continental  writers  of  note  have, 
more  than  English  ones,  fallen  into 
that  error  which  is  of  all  others  the 
most  fatal  in  autobiography — inordi- 
nate vanity.  At  the  head  of  all  the 
delinquents  of  this  class  we  must 
place  Rousseau,  whose  celebrated 
Confueione  contain  a  revelation  of 
folly  so  extreme,  vanity  so  excessive, 
and  baseness  so  disgracefnl,  that  it 
would  pass  for  incredible  if  not  proved 
.by  the  book  itself,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  every  library.  Not  content  with 
affirming,  when  past  fifty,  that  there 
was  no  woman  of  fashion  of  whom 
he  might  not  have  made  the  conquest 
if  he  diose  to  set  about  it,*  he 
thought   fit  to  entertain  the  worid 
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with  all  tbo  private  details  of  his  life, 
which  the  greater  prudence  of  his 
most  indiscreet  biographers  wonld 
have  consigned  to  oblivion.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  discredit  the  Genevese 
philosopher,  need  seek  in  the  works  of 
others  for  the  grounds  of  doing  so. 
Enough  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  to 
consign  him  to  eternal  execration  and 
contempt.  He  has  told  us  equally  in 
detail,  and  with  the  same  air  of 
infantine  simplicity,  how  he  com- 
mitted a  theft  when  in  sciTice  as  a 
lackey,  and  permitted  an  innocent 
girl,  his  fellow-servant,  to  bear  the 
penalty  of  it;  how  he  alternately 
drank  the  wine  in  his  master's  cellars, 
and  made  love  to  his  wife ;  how  he 
corrupted  one  female  benefactress 
who  had  sheltered  him  in  extremity 
of  want,  and  afterwards  made  a  boast 
of  her  disgrace ;  and  abandoned  a 
male  benefactor  who  fell  down  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  streets  of  Lyons, 
and  left  him  lying  on  the  pavement, 
deserted  by  the  only  friend  whom  he 
had  in  the  world.  The  author  of  so 
many  eloquent  declamations  against 
mothers  neglecting  their  children,  on 
his  own  admission,  when  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  impelled  by  no  neces- 
sity, consigned  five  of  his  natural 
children  to  a  foundling  hospital,  with 
such  precautions  against  their  beinff 
known  that  he  never  did  or  could 
hear  of  them  again !  Sach  was  his 
vanity,  that  he  thought  the  world 
would  gladly  feed  on  the  crumbs  of 
this  sort  which  fell  from  the  table  of 
the  man  rich  in  genius.  His  grand 
theory  was  that  the  human  mind  is 
bom  innocent,  with  dispositions  only 
to  good,  and  that  all  the  evils  of 
society  arise  from  the  follies  of  educa- 
tion or  the  oppression  of  government. 
Judging  from  the  picture  he  has  pre- 
sented of  himself,  albeit  debased  by 
no  education  but  what  he  himself  had 
afforded,  we  should  say  his  disposition 
was  more  corrupt  than  has  even  been 
imagined  by  the  most  dark-minded 
and  bigoted  Calvinist  that  ever  ex- 
isted. 

Alficri  was  probably  as  vain  in 
reality  as  Kousseau;  but  he  knew 
better  how  to  conceal  it.  He  had 
not  the  folly  of  supposing  that  he 
could  entertain  women  by  the  boast- 
ful detail  of  his  conquests  over  them. 
He  judged  wisely,  and  more  like  a  man 
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who  had  met  with  bonnes  fortunes, 
that  he  would  attain  more  effectually 
the  object  of  interesting  their  feelings, 
by  painting  their  conqnests  over  him. 
He  has  done  this  so  fully,  so  sincere- 
ly, and  with  such  eloquence,  that 
he  has  made  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful pieces  of  biography  in  any  lan- 
guage. Its  charm  consists  in  the 
picture  he  has  drawn,  with  equal 
truth  and  art,  of  a  man  of  the 
most  impetuous  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment, alternately  impelled  by  the 
strongest  passions  which  can  agitate 
the  breast— love  and  ambition.  Bom 
of  a  noble  family,  inheriting  a  great 
fortune,  he  exhibited  an  uncommon 
combination  of  patrician  tastes  and 
feelings  with  republican  principles 
and  aspirations.  He  was  a  democrat 
because  he  knew  the  great  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  did  not  know 
the  humble  who  were  removed  to  a 
distance.  He  said  this  himself,  after 
witnessing  at  Paris  the  horrors  of  the 
10th  August. — *^  Je  connais  biien  les 
grands,  maisje  ne  connais  pas  lespetiis** 
He  drew  the  vices  of  the  former 
from  observation,  he  pauited  the 
virtues  of  the  latter  from  imagination. 
Hence  the  absurdity  and  unnatural 
character  of  many  of  his  dramas, 
which,  to  the  inhabitant  of  our  free 
country,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
real  working  of  popular  institutions, 
renders  them,  despit^  their  genius, 
quite  ridiculous.  But,  in  the  deli- 
neation of  what  passed  in  his  own 
breast,  he  is  open  to  no  such  reproach. 
His  picture  of  his  own  feelings  is  as 
forcible  and  dramatic  as  that  of  an^ 
he  has  drawn  in  his  tragedies ;  and  it 
is  far  more  tmthful,  for  it  is  taken 
from  nature,  not  an  imaginary  world 
of  his  own  creation,  having  little 
resemblance  to  that  we  see  around 
us.  His  character  and  life  were 
singularly  calculated  to  make  such  a 
narrative  interesting,  for  never  was 
one  more  completely  tossed  about  by 
vehement  passions,  and  abounding 
with  melodramatic  incidents.  Al- 
ternately dreaming  over  the  most 
passionate  attachments,  and  labour- 
ing of  his  own  accord  at  Dante  four- 
teen hours  a-day ;  at  one  time  mak- 
ing love  to  an  English  nobleman's 
wife,  and  fighting  hhn  in  the  Park,  at 
another  driving  through  France  with 
fourteen  blood   horses  in  harness; 
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now  stealing  from  the  Pretender  his 
queen,  now  striving  to  emulate  Sopho- 
cles in  the  energy  of  his  picture  of  the 
passions,  he  was  himself  a  living 
example  of  the  intensity  of  those  feel- 
ings which  he  has  so  powerfully 
portrayed  in  his  dramas.  It  is  this 
variety,  joined  to  the  simplicity  and 
candonr  of  the  confessions,  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  this  very 
remarkable  autobiography.  It  could 
have  been  written  by  no  one  but 
himself;  for  an  ordinary  biographer 
would  only  have  described  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  none  else  could  have 
painted  the  vehement  passions,  the 
ardent  aspirations,  from  which  they 
sprang. 

From  the  sketches  of  Goethe's  life 
which  have  been  preserved,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  though  probably  not  less 
vain  than  the  French  philosopher  or 
the  Italian  poet,  his  vanity  took  a 
different  direction  from  either  of  theirs. 
He  was  neither  vain  of  his  tnrpitndes, 
like  Rousseau,  nor  of  his  passions, 
like  Alfieri.  His  self-love  was  of  a 
more  domestic  kind ;  it  partook  more 
of  the  home-scenes  of  the  Father- 
land. No  one  will  question  the 
depth  of  Goethe's  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  or  the  sagacity  of  the  light 
which  his  genius  has  thrown  on  the 
most  profound  feelings  of  human 
nature.  But  his  private  life  partook 
of  the  domestic  affections  and  un- 
obtrusive rest  in  which  it  was 
passed,  exempt  alike  from  the  grind- 
ing poverty  which  too  often  impelled 
the  (Tcnevcse  watchmaker's  son  into 
disgraceful  actions,  or  the  vehement 
passions  which  drove  the  Italian 
nobleman  into  brilliant  crimes.  Hence 
his  biography  exhibits  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  lofty  feelings  with 
puerile  simplicity,  of  depth  of  views 
with  childishness,  of  divine  philoso- 
pliy  with  homely  inclinations.  Amidst 
all  his  enthusiasm  and  effusions  of 
sentiment,  he  was  as  much  under  the 
influence  as  any  man  of  creature 
comforts ;  and  never  hesitated  to 
leave  the  most  lofty  efforts  of  the 
muse,  to  participate  in  the  substantial 
advantages  of  rich  preserves  or  sweet 
cakes.  'Jliis  singular  mixture  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  habits  of 
his  life,  and  the  limited  circle  by  which, 
during  the  greater  part  of  it,  he  was 
surrounded.      Living    with    a    few 
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friends  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a 
small  German  town,  the  object  of 
almost  superstitious  admiration  to  a 
few  females  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  became  at  once  a  little 
god  of  his  own  and  their  idolatry, 
and  warmly  inclined,  like  monks  all 
over  the  world,  to  the  innocent  but 
not  very  elevating  pleasores  of  break- 
fast and  dinner.  Mahomet  said  that 
he  experienced  more  difficulty  in  per- 
suading his  four  wives  of  his  divine 
mission,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
besides ;  and  this,  says  Gibbon,  waa 
not  surprising,  for  they  knew  best  his 
weaknesses  as  a  man.  Goethe 
thought,  on  the  same  principle,  his 
fame  was  secure,  when  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  bv  his  female  coterie. 
He  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
own  powers,  and  of  the  lofty  mission 
on  which  he  was  sent  to  mankind ; 
but  his  self-love  was  less  offensive* 
than  that  of  Rousseau,  because  it  was 
more  unobtrusive.  It  was  allied 
rather  to  pride  than  vanity — and 
though  pride  may  often  be  hateful,  it 
is  never  contemptible^ 

From  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron  which 
Moore  has  published,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  latter  acted  wisely  in 
consigning  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  noble  poet's  autobiography  to  the 
flames.  Assuming  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  biography  is  taken 
from  what  the  noble  bard  had  left  of 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  a  more  com- 
plete detail  of  his  feelinss  and  motives 
of  action  would  have  aone  anything 
rather  than  have  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  fact,  Moore's  Life  has  don& 
more  than  anything  else  to  lower  it.. 
The  poetical  biographer  had  thought 
and  sung  so  much.of  the  passions,  that 
he  had  forgot  in  what  light  they  are 
viewed  by  the  generality  of  men  ;  he 
was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  hero,  that  he  had  come  to  regard 
his  errors  and  vices  as  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  his  life.  That  they 
may  be  so  to  that  class  of  readers, 
unhappily  too  extensive,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  similar  pursuits,  is  probably 
true ;  but  how  small  a  portion  do  these 
constitute  of  the  human  race,  and  how 
weak  and  inaudible  is  their  applause 
when  compared  to  the  voice  of  ages  I 
What  has  become  of  the  innumerable 
licentious  works  whose  existence  in 
antiquity  has  become  known  frt>m  tb^ 
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specimens  dLBinterred  in  the  rains  of    great  a  blot  in  the  original  deliyerer. 
Hercolananm  ?  Is  there  one  of  them    Johnson's  sayings  were  of  a   kind 


which  has  taken  its  place  bedde  the 
Lives  of  Plutarch  f  Whatever  is  fetid, 
however  much  priaed  at  the  moment, 
is  speedily  sank  in  the  waves  of  time. 
Nothing  permanently  floats  down  its 
stream l)at  what  is  buoyant  from  its 
elevating  tendency. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  so  re- 
plete with  the  sayings  and  thoughts 
of  the  inteliectaal  giant,^  whom  it  was 
so  much  his  oliject  to  elevate,  even 
2Ux>ve  his  natural  Fatagonian  stature, 


which  were  susceptible  of  being  accu- 
rately transferred,  and  with  full  effect, 
to  paper,  because  they  were  almost  all 
reflections  on  morals,  men,  <Nr  man- 
ners, which  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  come  home  to  the  senses  of 
manJund  in  every  age.  In  this  re- 
spect they  were  much  more  likely  to 
po^uce  an  impression  in  biograi^y 
than  the  conversation  of  Sir  Wadter 
Scott,  which,  however  cfasrmin^  to 
those  who  heard  it,  consisted  chiefly 


that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of    of  anecdotes  and  stories,  great  part  of 


autobiography,  dictated  by  the  sage 
in  his  moments  of  abandon  to  his  de- 
vout worshipper.  It  is  hardly  going  too 
far  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  popular 
book  in  the  English  language.  John- 
son's reputation  now  mainly  rests  on 
that  bio^phy.  No  cme  now  reads 
the  Rambler  or  the  Idler — few  the 
Lives  of  the  PoetSy  interesting  as  they 
are,  uid  admirable  as  are  the  criticisms 
on  our  greatest  authors  which  they 
contain.  But  BosweU's  Life  of  John- 
son is  in  everybody's  hands ;  you 
will  hear  the  pithy  sayings,  the  admi- 
rable reflections,  the  sagacious  remarks 
it  contains,  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  otheur.  The  secret  of  this  asto- 
nishiug  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 
caustic  tone,  sententious  brevity,  and 
sterling  good  sense  of  Johnson,  and 
the  inimitable  accuracy,  faithful  me- 
mory, and  almost  infantine  simplicity 
of  his  biographer.  From  the  un- 
bounded admiration  with  which  he 
was  inspired  for  the  sage,  and  the 
faithful  memory  with  which  he  was 
gifted,  he  was  enabled  to  commit  to 
paper,  almost  as  they  were  deliver- 
ed, those  admirable  sayings  which 
liave  ever  since  been  the  delkht 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  ^To 
almost  live  with  the  members  of  the 
Literary  Club ;  we  hear  their  divers 
sentiments,  uid  can  almost  conceive 
their  tones  of  voice.  We  see  the  gigan- 
tic form  of  the  sage  towering  above 
his  intellectual  compeers.  Biuke  said 
that  Johnson  was  greater  in  conver- 
sation than  writing,  and  greater  in 
Boswell  than  either ;  and  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  this  must  have  been  the 
case.  The  Life  contains  all  the  admi- 
rable sayings,  verbatim  as  they  were 


the  charm  of  which  consisted  in  the 
mode  of  telling  and  expression  of 
the  countenance,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  be  transferred  to  paper. 

But  it  is  not  every  eminent  man 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  bio- 
grapher like  Boswell,  who,'totaUy  for- 
getful of  self,  recorded  for  posterity 
with  inimitable  fidelity  all  the  sayings 
of  his  hero.  Nor  is  it  many  men 
who  would  bear  so  faithful  and  search- 
ing an  exposure.  Johnson,  like  every 
other  man,  had  his  failings ;  but  they 
were  those  of  pr^odioe  or  manner, 
rather  than  morals  or  conduct.  We 
wish  we  could  say  that  every  other 
eminent  literary  man  was  equally 
immaculate,  or  that  an  entire  dis* 
closure  of  character  would  in  every 
case  reveal  no  more  weaknesses  or 
failings  than  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  Boswell's  faithful  chronicle. 
We  know  that  every  one  is  liable  to 
err,  and  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet-de-chambre.  But  behiig  aware 
of  all  this,  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  immense  mass  of  weaknesses, 
foUies,  and  errors,  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  indiscreet  zeal 
of  biographers,  in  the  character  of 
many  of  our  ablest  literaiy,  poetical, 
and  philosophical  charaeters.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  look  at  the  details  of  theur 
private  lives,  these  men  of  literary 
celebrity  have  had  little  title  to  set 
up  as  the  instructors,  or  to  call  them- 
selvcis  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
From  the  days  of  Milton,  whose 
divine  genius  was  so  deeply  tarnished 
by  the  aweritr  of  his  feelings,  and 
the  unpardonable  license  in  contro- 
versy which  he  permitted  to  his 
tongue,  to  those  of  Xord  Byron,  who 


delivered,  and  without  the  asperity  of    scandalised  his  country  and  the  wodd 
tone  and  manner  which  formed  so    by  the  undisguised  piofligaoy  of  his 
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private  life,  the  biography  of  literary 
men,  with  a  few  bnliiant  exceptions, 
— in  the  foremost  of  which  we  most 
place  Sir  Walter  Scott— consists  in 
great  part  of  a  series  of  follies,  weak- 
nesses, or  faults,  which  it  would  be 
well  for  their  memory  could  they  l)e 
buried  in  oblivion.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  labours  of  their  biographers 
have  been  the  Massacre  of  tike  Inno* 
centSj  for  truly  there  were  very  few 
innocents  to  massacre;  but  we  will 
say  that  they  have,  in  general,  done 
more  to  degrade  those  they  intended 
to  elevate,  uan  the  envenomed  hosti- 
lity of  their  worst  enemies.  We  for- 
bear to  mention  names,  which  might 
give  pain  to  many  respectable  persons 
stiU  alive.  The  persons  alluded  to, 
and  the  tmth  of  the  observation,  will 
be  at  once  understood  and  admitted 
by  every  person  acquainted  with  the 
literary  history  of  France  and  Eng- 
land during  the  last  century. 

Vanity  and  jealousy — ^vanity  of  them- 
selves, jealousy  of  others — are  the 
great  failings  which  have  hitherto  tar- 
nished the  character  and  disfigured  the 
biography  of  literary  men.  We  fear  it 
is  destined  to  continue  the  same  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  qualities  which 
contribute  to  their  greatness,  which 
occasion  their  useMness,  which  insure 
their  fame,  are  closely  allied  to  fulings 
which  too  often  disfigure  their  private 
lives,  and  form  a  blot  on  their  memory, 
when  indiscreetly  revealed  in  bio- 
graphy, either  by  themselves  or  others. 
Genius  is  almost  invariably  united  to 
susceptibility;  and  this  temperament 
is  unhappily  too  apt  to  run  into  irrita- 
bility. No  one  can  read  D'Israeli's 
essay  on  The  Literary  Character,  the 
most  admirable  of  his  many  admirable 
works,  without  being  convinced  of 
that.  Celebrity  of  any  sort  is  the 
natnral  parent  of  vanity,  and  this 
weakness  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  fos- 
tered in  poets  and  romance  writers,  be- 
cause their  writings  interest  so  warmly 
the  fair,  who  form  the  great  dispensers 
of  general  fame,  and  convey  it  in  the 
most  flattering  form  to  the  author.  It 
would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  women  to 
say  that  poets  and  novelists  share  in 
their  weaknesses ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
their  disposition  is,  in  general,  essen- 
tiaUy  femii^e,  and  thaty  as  th^  attract 
the  admiration  of  tiie  otiier  sex  more 
strongly  than  any  other  class  of  wri- 


ters, so  they  are  liable  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  the  failings,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished by  the  excellencies,  by  which 
their  female  admirers  are  character- 
ised. We  may  regret  that  it  is  so : 
we  may  lament  that  we  cannot  find 
poets  and  romancers,  who  to  the  genius 
of  Byron,  or  the  fancy  of  Moore,  unite 
the  sturdy  sense  of  Johnson,  or  the 
simplicity  of  character  of  Scott ;  but 
it  is  to  bo  fSaared  such  a  combination 
is  as  rare,  and  as  little  to  be  looked  for 
in  general  life,  as  the  union  of  the 
strength  of  the  war-horse  to  the  fleet- 
ness  of  the  racer,  or  the  courage  of  the 
mastiff  to  the  delicacy  of  the  grey- 
hound. Adam  Smith  long  ago  pomted 
out  the  distinction  between  those  who 
serve  and  those  who  amuse  mankmd ; 
and  the  difference,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
exists  not  merely  between  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  opera-dimcer,  but  be- 
tween the  instructors  of  men  in  every 
department  of  thought,  and  those 
whose  genius  is  devoted  rather  to  the 
pleasing  of  the  eye,  the  melting  of  the 
feelings,  or  the  kindliDg  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Yet  this  observation  is  only 
generally,  not  universally,  true ;  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remains  a  me- 
morable proof  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
artist  to  unite  the  highest  genius  and 
most  imaginative  power  of  mind  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  the  liberality 
of  a  gentleman,  the  benevolence  of  a 
Christian,  and  the  simplicity  of  a 
diild. 

We  arc  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
intoxication  which  seizes  the  literary 
men  and  artists  whose  genius  procures 
for  them  the  favour  or  admiration  of 
women.  Eveiybody  knows  it  is  the 
most  fascinating  and  transporting  flat- 
tery which  thexnindof  man  can  receive. 
But  we  confess  we  are  surprised,  and 
that  too  not  a  little,  at  the  vxint  of 
sense  which  so  frequently  makes  men 
even  of  the  highest  abihties  mar  the 
influence  of  their  own  genius,  and  de- 
tract fiK>m  the  well-earned  celebrity 
of  their  own  productions,  by  the  in- 
discreet display  of  this  vanity,  which 
the  applause  they  have  met  with  has 
product  in  thehr  minds.  These 
gentlemen  are  charmed  with  the 
incense  they  have  received,  and  of 
course  desirous  to  augment  it,  and  ex- 
tend the  circle  firom  which  it  is  to  be 
drawn.  Well,  that  is  their  object; 
let  ns  consider  what  means  they  take 
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to  gain  it.  These  consist  too  often  in 
the  most  undisguised  display  of  vanity 
in  their  condnct,  manner,  and  conTer- 
sation.  Is  this  the  way  likely  to  aug- 
ment the  admiration  which  they  enjoy 
80  much,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  ex- 
tend? Are  they  not  clear-sighted 
enough  to  see,  that,  holding  this  to 
be  their  aim,  considering  female  admi- 
ration as  the  object  of  their  aspira- 
tions, they  cannot  in  any  way  so  effec- 
tually mar  their  desures  as  by  permit- 
ting the  vanity,  which  the  portion  of 
it  they  have  already  received  has  pro- 
duced, to  appear  in  their  manner  or 
conversation?  Are  they  so  little 
versed  in  the  female  heart,  as  not  to 
know  that  as  self-love  acts,  if  not  in 
a  stronger  at  least  in  a  more  conspicu- 
ous way  in  them  than  in  the  other  sex, 
so  there  is  nothing  which  repels  them 
so  effectually  as  any  display  of  that 
vanity  in  men  which  they  are  aU  con- 
scious of  in  themselves,  and  nothing  at- 
tracts them  so  powerfully  as  that  self- 
forgetfulness,  which,  estimable  in  all, 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  graceful  and 
admirable  when  it  is  met  with  in 
those  whom  none  others  can  forget  ? 
Such  a  quality  is  not  properly  modesty 
— that  is  the  retiring  disposition  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  won  distinction. 
No  man  who  has  done  so  is  ignorant 
of  it,  as  no  woman  of  beauty  is  in- 
sensible to  her  charms.  It  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  good  sense,  and  its 
invariable  concomitant — a  due  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  It  not 
unfrequently  exists,  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  those  who  have  the  strongest 
inward  consciousness  of  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  mankind.  No 
man  was  more  unassuming  than 
Kepler,  but  he  wrote  in  reference  to 
his  great  discoveries,  and  the  neglect 
they  at  first  met  with,  ^^I  may 
weU  be  a  century  without  a  reader, 
since  Grod  Almighty  has  been  six 
thousand  years  without  such  an  ob- 
server as  me."  Yet  is  this  univer- 
sally felt  to  have  been  no  unworUiy 
effusion  of  vanity,  but  a  noble  ex- 
pression of  great  services  rendered  by 
one  of  his  most  gifted  creatures  to 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  Such 
men  as  Kepler  are  proud,  bnt  not 
vain,  and  proud  men  do  not  bring 
their  feelings  so  prominently  or  fre- 
quently forward  as  vain  ones ;  for 
pride  rests  on  the  consciousness  of 


superiority,  and  needs  no  external 
support ;  vanity  arises  from  a  secret 
sense  of  weakness,  and  thirsts  for  a 
perpetual  solace  from  the  applause  of 
others. 

It  is  in  the  French  writers  that 
this  inordinate  weakness  of  literary 
men  is  most  conspicuous,  and  ii> 
them  it  exists  to  such  an  extent  as, 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  to  be  alto- 
gether ridiculous.  Every  Frenchmait 
thinks  his  life  worth  recording.  It 
was  long  ago  sud  that  the  number 
of  unpublished  memoirs  which  exist 
in  France,  on  the  war  of  the  League, 
would,  if  put  together,  form  a  large 
library.  If  those  relating  to  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  were  accumulated, 
we  have  no  doubt  they  would  fill  the 
Bibliothlque  du  Boi.  The  number 
already  published  exceeds  almost  the 
dimensions  of  any  private  collection 
of  books.  The  composition  and  style 
of  these  memoirs  is  for  the  most  part 
as  curious,  and  characteristic  of 
French  character,  as  their  number 
is  descriptive  of  their  ruling  passion. 
In  the  age  of  the  religious  wan,  every 
writer  of  memoirs  seems  to  have 
placed  himself  in  the  first  rank, 
Henry  IV .  in  the  second ;  in  that  of 
the  Bievolution,  the  greater  part  of  the 
autobiographies  scarcely  disguise  the 
opinion,  that,  if  the  first  place  must 
be  reluctantly  conceded  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  the  second  must,  b^ond 
all  question,  be  assigned  to  them- 
selves. The  Abb^  de  Pradt  expressed 
the  feeling  almost  every  one  enter- 
tained of  himself  in  France,  not  the 
sentiment  of  an  individual  man,  when 
he  said,  ^*  There  was  one  who  over- 
turned Napoleon,  and  that  man  was 
me."  Most  persons  in  this  country 
will  exclaim,  that  this  statement  is 
overcharged,  and  that  it  is  incredible 
that  vanity  should  so  generally  per- 
vade the  writers  of  a  whole  nation. 
If  they  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  read 
Lamartine^s  Confidences  and  Raphael^ 
containing  the  events  of  his  youth,  or 
his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848, 
recently  published,  they  will  find  ample 
confirmation  of  these  remarks;  nor  are 
they  less  conspicuously  illustrated  by 
the  more  elaborate  M6noires  d'Outre 
Tombe  of  Chateaubriand,  the  name  of 
which  is  prefixed  to  this  essay. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable,  and 
foi-cibly  illustrates  the  marked  differ* 
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ence,  in  this  respect,  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  and  the  English 
nation.  In  France  all  memoirs  as- 
sume the  form  of  autobiographies :  and 
so  general  is  the  thirst  for  that  species 
of  composition  that,  where  a  man  of 
any  note  has  not  compiled  his  own 
life,  his  papers  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  some  skilful  bookmaker, 
who  speedily  dresses  them  up,  in 
the  form  of  an  attractive  autobio- 
graphy. This  was  done  with  the 
papers  of  Brissot,  Robespierre,  Mar- 
shal Ney,  Fouch^,  and  a  great  many 
others,  all  of  which  appeared  with  the 
name  of  their  authors,  and  richly 
stored  with  these  private  papers, 
though  it  was  morally  certain  that 
they  could  not  by  possibility  have 
written  their  own  lives.  In  England 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  eminent  men  in  the 
last  age  have  left  their  own  memoirs; 
and  the  papers  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  them  have  been  published 
without  any  attempt  at  biography. 
Thus  we  have  the  Wellington  Papers^ 
the  Marlborough  Papers^  the  NeUon 
PaperSy  the  Castlereagh  Papers^  pub- 
lished without  any  autobiography, 
and  only  a  slight  sketch,  though  in 
all  these  cases  very  ably  done,  of  the 
author^s  life  by  their  editor.  The 
lives  of  the  other  eminent  men  of  the 
last  age  have  been  given  by  others, 
not  themselves:  as  that  of  Pitt, by 
Tomline  and  Gifford;  that  of  Fox,  by 
Trotter;  that  of  Sheridan,  by  Moore ; 
that  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Twiss ;  that  of 
Lord  Sidmouth,  by  Pellew.  There  is 
more  here  than  an  accidental  diversity : 
there  is  a  difference  arising  from  a 
difference  of  national  character.  The 
Englishmen  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  public  service,  and  bestowed  not 
a  thought  on  its  illustration  by  them- 
selves ;  the  French  mainly  thought  of 
themselves  when  acting  in  the  public 
service,  and  considered  it  mainly  as 
a  means  of  elevation  and  selMauda- 
tion  to  themselves. 

In  justice  to  the  literary  men  of 
France,  however,  it  must  be  stated 
that,  of  late  years  at  least,  they  have 
been  exposed  to  an  amount  of  tempta- 
tion, and  of  food  for  their  self-love, 
much  exceeding  anything  previously 
seen  among  men,  and  which  may  go 
far  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
vanity  which  they  have  everywhere 


evinced.  In  England,  literary  distinc- 
tion is  neither  the  only  nor  the  greatest 
passport  to  celebrity.  Aristocratic 
influences  remain,  and  still  possess 
the  deepest  hold  of  the  public  mind : 
statesmen  exist,  whose  daily  speeches 
in  parliament  render  their  names  as 
household  words.  Fashion  exercises 
an  extraordinary  and  almost  inex- 
plicable sway,  especially  over  the 
fairest  part  of  creation.  How  cele- 
brated soever  an  author  may  be,  he 
will  in  London  soon  be  brought  to  his 
proper  level,  and  a  right  appreciation 
of  his  situation.  He  will  see  himself 
at  once  eclipsed  by  an  old  nobleman, 
whose  name  is  fraught  with  historic 
glory ;  by  a  young  marquis,  who  is  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  mothers 
and  daughters  in  the  room;  by  a 
parliamentary  orator,  who  is  begin- 
ning to  acquire  distinction  in  the 
senate  house.  We  hold  this  state  of 
things  to  be  eminently  favourable  to 
the  right  character  of  literary  men ; 
for  it  saves  them  from  trials  before 
which,  it  is  all  but  certain,  both  their 
good  sense  and  thehr  virtue  would 
succumb.  But  in  Paris  this  salutary 
check  upon  individual  vanity  and 
presumption  is  almost  entirely  awant- 
ing.  The  territorial  aristocracy  is 
confiscated  and  destroyed;  titles  of 
honour  are  abolished ;  historic  names 
are  almost  forgotten  in  the  ceaseless 
whirl  of  present  events;  parliamentary 
orators  are  in  general  unpopular,  for 
they  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  side 
of  power.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
government  of  mind.  The  intellectual 
aristocracy  is  all  in  alL 

It  makes  and  unmakes  kings  alter- 
nately; produces  and  stops  revolu- 
tions ;  at  one  time  calls  a  new  race  to 
the  throne,  at  another  consigns  them 
with  disgrace  to  foreign  lands.  Cabi- 
nets are  formed  out  of  the  editors 
of  newspapers,  intermingled  with  a 
few  bankers,  whom  the  public  con- 
vulsions have  not  yet  rendered  insol- 
vent ;  prime  ministers  are  to  be  found 
only  among  successful  authors.  Thiers, 
the  editor  of  the  National  and  the 
historian  of  the  Revolution ;  Gnizot, 
the  profound  professor  of  history; 
YUlemain,  the  eloquent  annalist  of 
French  literature;  Lamartine,  the 
popular  traveller,  poet,  and  historian, 
have  been  the  alternate  prime  mini- 
sters of  France  since  the  revolution  of 
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1830.  Even  the  gnat  name  of  Na- 
poleon  cannot  save  his  nephew  firom 
the  irksomenese  of  bending  to  the 
aame  neoeesitjr.  He  named  Thiers 
his  prime  minister  at  the  time  of  the 
Bodogne  misadyentnie,  he  is  caress- 
iog  hun  now  in  the  salons  of  the 
£l786e  Boorbon.  Successfnl  authors 
thos  in  France  are  sorronnded  with 
a  halo,  and  exposed  to  inflaenoes,  of 
which  in  this  country  we  cannot  fotm 
a  conception.  They  unite  in  their  per- 
sons the  fame  of  Mr  Fox  and  the  lustre 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  often  the  political 
power  of  Mr  Pitt  with  the  celebrity  of 
Lord  Byron.  Whether  such  a  con- 
centration is  fiavourable  eilher  to  their 
present  ntility  or  lasting  fame,  and 
whether  the  best  school  to  train  au- 
thors to  be  the  instructors  of  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  that  which 
exposes.them  to  the  oombined  influence 
of  its  greatest  temptations,  are  ques- 
tions on  which  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  enter,  but  on  which  posterity  will 
probably  have  no  difilcalty  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion. 

But  while  we  fully  admit  that  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  unparal- 
leled in  the  past  history  of  the  world, 
go  far  to  extenuate  the  blame  which 
must  be  thrown  on  the  French  writers 
for  their  extraordinary  vanity,  they 
will  not  entirely  exculpate  tham. 
Ordinary  men  may  well  be  carried 
away  by  such  adventitious  and  flatter- 
ing marks  of  their  power ;  but  we  can- 
not accept  such  an  excuse  from  the 
first  men  of  the  a^e — ^men  of  the 
clearest  intellect,  and  the  greatest  ac- 
quisitions— whose  genius  is  to  charm, 
whose  wisdom  is  to  instruct  the  world 
through  every  succeeding  age.  If  the 
teachers  oi  men  are  not  to  be  above 
the  follies  and  weaknesses  which  are 
general  and  ridiculous  in  those  of 
inferior  capacity,  where  are  wc  to 
look  for  such  an  exemption  ?  It  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  the  overweening  va- 
nity of  a  Byron,  a  Goethe,  a  Lunar- 
tine,  or  a  Chateaubriand,  that  a  similar 
weakness  is  to  be  found  in  a  Madame 
Grisi  or  a  Mademoiselle  Ccrito.  in  the 
first  cantatrice  or  most  admired  balle- 
rina of  the  day.  Wc  all  know  that 
the  professors  of  these  charming  arts 
arc  too  often  intoxicated  by  the  ap- 
planse  which  they  meet  with :  wo 
excuse  or  oviTlook  this  weakness  from 
respect  due  to  their  genius  and  their 
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sex.  But  we  know,  at  the  aame  time, 
that  there  are  aooe  exceptions  to  the 
general  firaiity ;  and  in  one  enchanting 
performer,  our  admiration  fw  talents 
of  the  veiy  highest  order  is  enhanced 
by  respect  for  the  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter and  seneroaity  of  disposition 
with  which  they  are  accompanied.  We 
might  desiderate  in  the  men  who  aspire 
to  direct  tiie  thoughts  of  the  worid, 
and  have  receivod  fi^xn  nature  talents 
equal  to  the  task,  the  unaffected  auigle- 
ness  of  heart,  and  steriing  good  aenae, 
which  we  admire,  not  less  than  her  ad- 
mirable powers,  in  Mademoiselle  Jemiy 
Lind. 

The  faults,  or  rather  firailtiea,  we 
have  alluded  to,  are  in  an  eqiecial 
manner  conspicuous  in  two  of  the  moat 
remarkable  writers  of  France  of  the 
present  century  —  Lamartine  and 
Chateaubriand.  There  is  some  excuse 
for  the  vanity  of  these  Ulnatrious  men. 
They  have  both  acquired  an  enduring 
fame — theur  names  are  known  all  over 
the  world,  and  ifriil  oootinne  to  be  so 
while  the  French  language  is  spokeD 
on  the  earth  ;  and  they  have  both,  by 
their  literary  talents,  been  elevated  to 
positions  far  beyond  the  rank  in  so- 
ciety to  which  they  were  bom,  and 
which  might  well  make  an  ordinary 
head  reel  from  the  giddv  precipioea 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Chateau- 
briand powerfully  aided  in  crush- 
ing Napoleon  in  1814,  when  Europe 
in  arms  surrounded  Paris :  wHh 
still  more  honourable  constancy  he 
resisted  him  in  16(Nl,  when,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  be  executed 
the  Duke  d'Enghien.  He  became 
ambassador  to  London  for  the  Keato- 
ration — ^minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
representative  of  France  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona.  Ue  it  was  who  pro- 
jected and  carried  into  execution  the 
French  invaaion  of  the  Feninsnla  in 
1828,  the  only  successful  expedition  of 
the  Restoration.  Lamartine*8  career, 
if  briefer,  has  been  stUl  more  daaaling. 
lie  aided  lar^rely  in  the  movement 
which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe ;  byihe 
force  of  his  genius  he  obtained  the  nas- 
teryof  the  movement,  ^^  struggled  with 
democracy  when  it  was  strongest,  and 
ruled  it  when  it  was  wildest  ;**  and  had 
the  glory,  by  his  single  coorage  and 
enenry,  of  saving  the  character  of  the 
.revolution  from  bloodshed,  and  coer- 
cing the  Red  Republicans  in  the  very 
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tnmalt  of  their  victory.  He  has  since 
fallen  from  power,  less  from  any  known 
dclinqnencies  imputed  to  him,  than 
from  the  inherent  fickleness  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  impossibility 
of  their  submitting,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  the  lead  of  a  single  individnal. 
The  autobiography  of  two  such  men 
oannot  be  other  than  Interesting  and 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree;  and 
if  we  see  in  them  much  which  we  in 
England  cannot  altogether  under- 
stand, and  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  stigmatise  with  the  emphatic  epi- 
thet "French,*'  there  is  much  also 
in  them  which  candour  must  respect, 
and  an  equitable  spirit  admire. 

The  great  thing  which  characterises 
these  memoirs,  and  is  sufiicient  to  re- 
deem a  multitude  of  vanities  and  frail- 
ties, is  the  elevated  and  chivalrous 
spirit  in  which  they  are  composed. 
In  this  respect  they  are  a  relic,  we 
fear,  of  the  olden  time ;  a  remnant  of 
those  ancient  days  which  Mr  Burke 
has  so  eloquently  described  in  his  por- 
trait of  Marie  Antoinette.  That  is 
the  spirit  which  pervades  the  breasts  of 
these  illustrious  men ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  we  respect  them,  and  forgive  or 
forget  many  weaknesses  which  would 
otherwise  be  insupportable  in  their  au- 
tobiographies. It  is  a  spirit,  however, 
more  akin  to  a  former  era  than  the 
present ;  to  the  ago  which  produced 
the  crusades,  more  than  that  which 
gave  birth  to  railways ;  to  the  days  of 
(rodfrey  of  Bouillon,  rather  than  those 
which  raised  a  monument  to  Mr  Hud- 
son. We  are  by  no  means  convinced, 
however,  that  it  is  not  the  more  likely 
to  be  enduring  in  the  future  ages  of 
the  world  ;  at  least  we  are  sure  it  will 
be  so,  if  the  sanguine  anticipations 
everywhere  formed,  by  the  apostles 
of  the  movement  of  the  future  im- 
provement of  the  species,  are  destined 
in  any  degree  to  be  realised. 

Although,  however,  the  hearts  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  arc 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  chivalry, 
and  the  principal  charm  of  their  writ- 
ings is  owing  to  its  generous  spirit, 
yet  we  should  err  greatly  if  we  ima- 
gined that  they  have  not  shared  in  the 
influences  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  become  largely  imbued  with  the 
more  popular  and  equalising  notions 
which  have  sprung  up  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  century.    They  could  not 


have  attained  the  j^oliVica/ power  which 
they  have  both  wielded  if  they  had 
not  done  so ;   iior  no  man,  be  his 
genius  what  it  may,  will  ever  acquire 
a  practical  lead  among  men  unless  his 
opinions  coincide  in  the  main  with 
those  of  the  majority  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.    Chateaubriand's  earliest 
work,  written  in  London  in  1798— the 
Essai  Histarique — is,   in   truth,  ra- 
ther of  a  republican  and  sceptical  ten- 
dency; and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
travelled  in  America,  and  inhaled  a 
nobler  spirit  amid  the  solitudes  of  na- 
ture, that  the  better  parts  of  bis  nature 
regained  their  ascendency,  and    his 
fame  was  established  on  an  imperish- 
able foundation  by  the  publication  of 
Atala  et  Ren4^   and    the    Genie    du 
Christianisme,    Throughout  his  whole 
career,  the  influence  of  his  early  liberal 
principles  remained  conspicuous:  al- 
beit a  royalist,  he  was  the  steady  sup- 
porter of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  extension  of  the -elective  suffrage; 
and  he  kept  aloof  from  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  less  from  aversion 
to    the   semi-revolutionary  spirit  in 
which  it  was  cradled,  than  from  an 
honourable  fidelity  to  misfortune  and 
horror  at  the  selfish  corrupt  multitude 
by  which  it  was  soon  surrounded. 
Lamartine's  republican  principles  are 
universally  known  :  albeit  descended 
of  a  noble  family,  and  largely  imbued 
with  feudal  feeungs,  he  aided  in  the 
revolt  which  overturned  the  throne  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  February  1848,  and 
acquired  lasting  renown  by  the  cour- 
age with  which  he  combated  the  san- 
guinary spirit  of  the  Red  Republicans, 
when  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Both 
are  chivalrous  in  heart  and  feeling, 
rather  than  opinions ;  and  they  thus 
exhibit  curious  and  instructive  in- 
stances of  the  fusions  of  the  moving 
principle  of  the  olden  time  with  the 
ideas  of  the  present,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  true  spirit  of  nobility, 
forgetfhdneM  of  self ^  can  accommodate 
itself  to  the  var}'ing  circumstances  of 
society,  and  float,  from  its  buoyant 
tendency,  on  the  surface  of  the  most 
fetid  stream  of  subsequent  selfish- 
ness. 

In  two  works  recently  published  by 
Lamartine,  Les  Confidences  and  Ba- 
phael,  certain  passages  in  his  auto- 
biography are  given.  The  first  recounts 
the  reminiscences  of  his  infancy  and 
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childhood;  the  second,  a  love-stoiy 
in  his  twentieth  year.    Both  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  pecnliarities,  in  re- 
spect of  excellences  and  defects,  which 
appear  in  his  other  writings.   On  the 
one  hand  we  have  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion, great  beanty  of  language,  a  gene- 
rous heart — the  true  spirit  of  poetry — 
and  uncommon  pictorial  powers.    On 
the  other,  an  almost  entire  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  extraordinary  va- 
nity,  and  that  susceptibility  of  mind 
which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
feminine  than  the  masculine  character. 
Not  but  that   Lamartine  possesses 
ffreat  energy  and  courage:  his  con- 
duct, during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
demonstrates  that  he  possesses  these 
qualities  in  a  very  high  degree ;  but 
that  the  ardour  of  his  feelings  leads 
him  to  act  and  think  like  women,  from 
their  impulse  rather  than  the  sober 
dictates  of  reason.    He  is  a  devout 
optimist,  and  firm  believer  in  the  in- 
nocence of  human  nature,  and  indefi- 
nite perfectibility  of  mankind,  under 
the  influence  of  republican  institu- 
tions.   Like  all  other  fanatics,  he  is 
wholly  inaccessible  to  the  force  of 
reason,  and   altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  facts,  how  strong  or  convin- 
cing soever.  Accordingly,  he  remains 
to  this  hour  entirely  convinced  of  the 
perfectibility  of  mankind,  although  he 
has  recounted,  with  equal  truth  and 
force,  that  it  was  almost  entirely  owing 
to  his  own  courage  and  energy  that 
the  revolution  was  prevented,  in  its 
very  outset,  from  degenerating  into 
bloodshed  and  massacre ;  and  a  tho- 
rough believer  in  the  ultimate  sway 
of  pacific  institutions,  although  he 
owns  that,  despite  all  his  zeal  and 
eloquence,  the  whole  provisional  go- 
vernment, with  himself  at  its  head, 
would  on  the  16th  April  have  been 
guillotined  or  thrown  into  the  Seine, 
but  for  the  determination  and  fidelity 
of  three  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 
whom  Changamier   volunteered   to 
arrange  in  all  the  windows  and  ave- 
nues of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when 
assailed  by  a  column  of  thirty  thou- 
sand furious  revolutionists. 

Chateaubriand  is  more  a  man  of 
the  worid  than  Lamartine.  He  has 
passed  through  a  life  of  greater  vicis- 
situdes, and  been  much  more  fre- 
quently brought  into  contact  with 
jncn  in  all  ranks  and  gradations  of 


society.  He  is  not  less  chivalrous 
than  Lamartine,  but  more  practical ; 
his  style  is  less  pictorial  but  more 
statesmanlike.  The  French  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  agree  in  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  the 
last  age.  This  high  position,  how- 
ever, is  owing  rather  to  the  detached 
passages  than  the  general  tenor  of  hia 
writings,  for  their  average  style  is 
hardly  equal  to  such  an  encomium. 
He  is  not  less  vain  than  Lamartine, 
and  still  more  egotistical — a  defect 
which,  as  already  noticed,  he  shares 
with  nearly  all  the  writers  of  autobio- 
graphy in  France,  but  which  appears 
peculiarly  extraordinary  and  lament- 
able in  a  man  of  such  talents  and 
acquirements.  His  life  abounded 
with  strange  and  romantic  adven- 
tures, and  its  vicissitudes  would  have 
furnished  a  rich  field  for  biography 
even  to  a  writer  of  less  imaginative 
powers. 

He  was  bom  on  the  ith  September 
1768— the  same  yearwith  Napoleon — 
at  an  old  melancholy  chateau  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  washed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean.    His  mother, 
like  those  of  almost  all  other  eminent 
men  recorded  in  history,  was  a  very 
remarkable   woman,    gifted   with   a 
prodigious  memory  and    an   ardent 
imagination  —  qualities    which    she 
transmitted  in  a  veiy  high  degree  to 
her  son.     His  family  was  very  an- 
cient, going  back  to  the  year  1000 ; 
but,  till  illustrated  by  Francois  Ren<^, 
who  has  rendered  it  immortal,  the 
Chateaubriands  lived  in  unobtrusive 
privacy  on  their  paternal  acres.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  home,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  into  the  army;    but  the 
Revolution  having  soon  after  broken 
out,  and  his  regiment  revolted,  he 
quitted  the  service  and  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  witnessed  the  horrors  of 
the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  massacre  in 
the  prisons  on  2d  September.    Many 
of  his  nearest  relations — in  particular 
his  sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  sister,  Madame  Ro- 
zambo — were   executed  along  with 
Malesherbcs,  shortly  before  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.    Obliged  now  to  fly 
to  England,  he  lived  for  some  yean  & 
I^ndon  in  extreme  poverty,  support- 
ing himself  by  his  pen.    It  waa  there 
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he  wrote  his  earliest  and  least  credi- 
table work,  the  Essai  Histarigue, 
Tired  of  such  an  obscure  and  mono- 
tonous life,  however,  he  set  out  for 
America,  with  the  Quixotic  design  of 
discovering  by  land  journey  the 
North-west  passage.  He  failed  in 
that  attempt,  for  which,  indeed,  he 
had  no  adequate  means;  but  he  dined 
with  Washington,  and  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  Far  West  imbibed  many  of 
the  noblest  ideas,  and  found  the  sub- 
jects of  several  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tions, which  have  since  adorned  his 
works.  Finding  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covery in  America,  he  returned  to 
England.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  there  composed  his  greatest 
works,  Atala  et  Rend  and  the  Genie 
du  Christianisme,  which  soon  acquired 
a  colossal  reputation,  and  raised  the 
author  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  lite- 
rary fame. 

Napoleon,  whose  piercing  eye  dis- 
cerned talent  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  now  selected  him  for  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  diplomatic  line.  He 
gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  first  and  only  interview  he  ^ad 
with  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the 
saloon  of  bis  brother  Lucien  : — 

"  I  was  in  the  gallery  when  Napoleon 
entered  ;  his  appearance  atrnck  me  with 
an  agreeable  surprise.  I  had  never  pre- 
viously seen  him  bnt  at  a  distance.  His 
smile  was  sweet  and  encouraging  ;  his 
eye  beautiful,  especially  fh>m  the  way  in 
which  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  eye- 
brows. He  had  no  charlatanism  in  his 
looks,  nothing  affected  or  theatrical  in  his 
manner.  The  Oenie  du  Ckri$ti<tnitme, 
which  at  that  time  irat  making  a  great 
deal  of  naiUf  had  produced  its  effect  on 
Napoleon.  A  virid  imagination  animated 
his  cold  policy  ;  he  would  not  have  been 
what  he  was  if  the  Muse  had  not  been 
there  ;  reason  in  him  worked  out  the 
ideas  of  a  poet.  All  great  men  are  com- 
posed of  two  natures — ^for  they  must  be 
■at  once  capable  of  inspiration  and  action, 
— the  one  conceives,  the  other  executes. 

**  Buonaparte  saw  me,  and  knew  me  I 
Jmow  not  how.  When  he  moved  towards 
me,  it  was  not  known  whom  he  sought. 
The  crowd  opened;  every  one  hoped  the 
First  Ck>nsul  would  stop  to  converse  with 
him;  his  air  showed  that  he  was  irritated 
at  these  mistakes.    I  retired  behind  those 


around  me;  Buonaparte  suddenly  raised 
his  voice,  and  called  out,  "  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand."  I  then  remained  alone  in 
front;  for  the  crowd  instantly  retired,  and 
re-formed  in  a  circle  around  us.  Buona- 
parte addressed  me  with  simplicity,  with- 
out questions,  preamble,  or  compliments. 
He  began  speaking  about  Egypt  and  the 
Arabs,  as  if  I  had  been  his  intimate 
friend,  and  he  had  only  resumed  a  con- 
versation already  commenced  betwixt  us. 
'  I  was  always  struck,'  said  he,  '  when  I 
saw  the  Scheiks  fkll  on  their  knees  in 
the  desert,  turn  towards  the  east,  and 
touch  the  sand  with  their  foreheads. 
What  is  that  unknown  thing  which  they 
adore  in  the  east  t'  Speedily  then  pass- 
ing to  another  ideayhe  said, '  Chi'istianity  I 
the  IdecUoguei  wished  to  reduce  it  to  a 
system  of  astronomy !  Suppose  it  were 
so,  do  they  suppose  they  would  render 
Christianity  little!  Were  Christianity 
only  an  allegory  of  the  movement  of  the 
spheres,  the  geometry  of  the  stars,  the 
etprits  forts  would  have  little  to  say : 
despite  themselves,  they  have  left  suffi- 
cient grandeur  to  VInfavu*  * 

"Buonaparte  immediately  withdrew. 
Like  Job  in  the  night,  I  felt  as  if  a  spirit 
had  passed  before  me;  the  hairs  of  my 
flesh  stood  up.  I  did  not  know  its  coun- 
tenance ;  but  I  heard  its  voice  like  a  little 
whisper. 

'*  My  days  have  been  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  visions.  Hell  and  heaven 
continually  have  opened  under  my  feet,  or 
over  my  head,  without  my  having  had  time 
to  sound  their  depths,  or  withstand  their 
dazxling.  I  have  met  once,  and  once 
only,  on  the  shores  of  the  two  worlds,  the 
man  of  the  last  age,  and  the  man  of  the 
new — Washington  and  Napoleon — I  con- 
versed a  few  moments  with  each — ^both 
sent  me  back  to  solitude — the  first  by  a 
kind  wish,  the  second  by  an  execrable 
crime.  ^ 

**  I  remarked  that,  in  moving  through 
the  crowd,  Buonaparte  oast  on  me  looks 
more  steady  and  penetrating  than  he  had 
done  before  he  addressed  me.  I  followed 
him  with  my  eyes. 

'  Who  is  that  great  man  who  bares  not 
For  conflagrations  ?'"t— (Vol.  iv.  118-121.) 

This  passage  conveys  a  just  idea  of 
Chateanbriand^s  Memoirs :  his  eleva- 
tion of  mtnd,  his  ardent  imagination, 
bis  deplorable  vanity.  In  justice  to 
so  eminent  a  man,  however,  we  tran- 
scribe a  passage  in  which  the  noble- 
ness of  his  character  appears  in  its 
true  lustre,  untarnished  by  the  weak- 


*  Alluding  to  the  name  VInfame,  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  D'Alembert,  and 
Diderot,  in  their  correspondences,  to  the  Christian  religion, 
t  Dante. 
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nesses  wfaidi  80  often  dlsfigore  Uie  cha- 
racter of  men  of  gonins.  We  allude  to 
bis  oonrageons  throwing  down  the 
ffanntlet  to  Napoleon,  on  occasion  of 
the  murder  of  the  Dnke  d^Enghien : — 

'^  Two  iUys  before  the  fat&l  30th  March, 
I  dressed  myaelfy  before  taking  leare  of 
Baonaparte,  on  my  way  to  the  Yalais, 
to  which  I  hadreoeired  a  diplomatic  mis- 
■ion;  1  had  not  seen  him  since  the  time 
when  he  had  spoken  to  me  at  the  Tnile- 
ries.  The  gallery  iriieie  the  reception 
was  going  on  was  Aill ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mnrat  and  his  aide>de-caBq>. 
When  he  approached  me,  I  was  stmok 
with  an  alteration  in  his  oonntenance: 
his  cheeks  were  fallen  in,  of  a  lirid  hne; 
his  eyes  stem ;  his  eokrar  pale ;  his  air 
eombre  and  terrible.  The  attraction 
whidi  had  formerly  drawn  me  towards 
him  was  at  an  end  ;  inetaad  of  awaiting, 
1  fled  his  approach.  He  east  a  look  to- 
wards me,  as  if  he  sought  to  recognise  me, 
moTod  a  few  steps  towards  me,  turned, 
and  disi^ppeared.  Returned  to  tiie  Hotel 
de  France,  1  said  to  scTcral  of  my  friends, 
*  Something  strange,  which  I  do  not  know, 
must  haTC  happened :  Buonaparte  could 
not  haTC  changed  to  sudi  a  degree  unless 
he  had  been  ill.'  Two  days  after,  at 
•leren  in  the  forenoon,  I  heani  a  man  cry 
in  the  streets — '  Sentence  of  the  military 
commission  conroked  at  Vineennes,  which 
has  condemned  to  the  pain  of  Death 
Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  bom 
3d  August  1772  at  Chantilly.'  That  cry 
fell  on  me  like  a  clap  of  thunder:  it 
changed  my  life  as  it  changed  that  of  Na- 
poleon. I  returned  home,  and  said  to 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand — *  The  Duke 
d'£nghien  has  just  been  shot.'  I  sat 
down  to  a  table  and  began  to  write  my 
resignation — Madame  de  Chateaubriand 
made  no  opposition  :  she  had  a  great  deal 
of  courage.  She  was  fully  aware  of  my 
danger:  the  trial  of  Moreau  and  Georges 
Cadoudal  was  going  on:  the  lion  1^ 
tasted  blood :  it  was  not  the  moment  to 
irritate  him."— (VoL  iv.  228-229.) 

-  After  this  honourable  step,  which 
happily  passed  without  leading  to 
C'hateanbriand's  being  shot,  he  tra- 
velled to  the  East,  where  he  visihcd 
Greece,  Constanthiople,  the  UoIt 
Land,  and  £g3i>t,  and  collected  the 
materials  which  have  formed  two  of 
his  most  celebrated  works,  Lltineraire 
a  JerustUem^  and  Les  Mart^rt.  lie 
retume<i  to  France,  bnt  did  not  appear 
in  public  life  till  the  Allies  conquered 
Paris  in  1814,  where  he  composed  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  his  famous 
pamphlet  entitled  liuotkaparte  and  the 
Bourbon*^  which  had  so  powerful  an 


elfect  in  bringing  about  the  Bestora- 
tion.  The  voymlistB  were  now  io 
power,  and  Ohateanbrimd  was  too 
important  a  man  to  be  orertodked.  Id 
1821  he  WM  seat  ss  anbaaMdor  to 
London,  the  scene  of  his  former 
penary  and  anffering ;  in  1828  he  was 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  AiEaire,  and 
in  that  ci^Micity  pniject^  md  snocees- 
ftdfy  earned  Uirongh,  the  expedition 
to  Spain  which  reaeated  Ferdinand  on 
the  throne  of  liia  aaoealon;  and  he 
was  afterwards  the  plenipotentiary  of 
France  at  the  eongms  of  Verona  in 
1824.  He  was  too  liberal  a  man  to  be 
employed  Xrr  the  adminiatration  of 
Charles  X.,  bnt  be  exhibited  an  hon- 
onrable  constancy  to  misfortmie  on 
occasion  oftheRevolntion  of  1830.  He 
was  offered  the  portfolio  of  Fordgn 
Affairs  if  he  wonld  abstain  fnm  oppo- 
sition; bnt  he  reftiaed  the  propoaaU 
made  a  last  noble  and  eloquent  speech 
in  favour  of  bis  dethroned  sovereign  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers;  and,  withdraw- 
ing into  priya^,  lived  in  retirement, 
engaged  in  literary  pomdts,  and  in  the 
composition  or  revisisg  of  his  nnrner- 
ons  publieationa,  till  bis  deatii,  which 
occfured  in  Jnne  1848. 

Snch  a  life  of  anch  a  man  cannot  be 
other  than  interestfaig,  for  it  nnites 
the  greatest  possible  range  and  variety 
of  events  with  the  reflections  of  a 
mind  of  great  power,  ardent  imagina- 
tion, and  extensive  emdition.  His 
autobiography,  or  Memoirei  tTOmire 
Tombe^  as  it  is  called,  was  accord- 
ingly looked  for  with  great  inte- 
rest, which  has  not  been  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  revolntion  of  184 8, 
which  has  brought  a  new  set  of  poli- 
tical actors  on  the  stage.  Four 
volumes  only  have  liitherto  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  rest  may  speedily  be 
looked  for,  now  that  the  military 
government  of  Prince  LoniaXapoleon 
has  terminated  that  of  anarchy  in 
France.  The  three  first  volumes  cer- 
tainly disappointed  ns:  diiefly  from 
the  perpetual  and  offensive  vanity 
which  they  exhibited,  and  tlie  num- 
ber of  details,  many  of  them  of  a 
puerile  or  trifling  character,  which 
they  contained.  The  fourth  volume, 
however,  from  which  the  preceding 
extracts  have  been  taken,  exhibita 
Chateaubriand,  in  many  places,  in  hia 
original  vigour;  and  if  tlie anooeeding 
ones  are  of  the  same  atamp,  we  pco- 
posc  to  return  to  them. 
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*'  You  must  surely  be  tired  by  this 
time,  ma'am,  of  this  long-winded 
yam  of  mine  ?"  said  the  oommanderof 
the  Gloucester  to  the  elder  of  his  fair 
listeners,  next  evening  they  met  with 
the  evidrat  expectation  of  hearing 
fnrth^ ;  *^  but  after  all,  this  mnst  be 
dull  ifoA  for  yon  at  present,  so  I 
daresay  yon  are  amused  with  any- 
thing by  way  of  a  change. 

^^^Well,    one   morning  when 

Westwood  and  I  went  on  deck,  it  was 
a  stark  staring  cakn;  as  dead  as  a 
mill-pond,  aaye  for  the  long  winding 
heave  that  seemed  to  oome  miles  up 
out  of  the  stale  Une  water,  and  g^ 
tired  with  the  jonxney — from  the 
liorizon  to  ns  in  one  lazy  coil,  and  on 
every  side,  jnst  serving  to  jerk  the 
wheel  a  spoke  back  and  ftrward,  with 
nobody  at  it.  The  Tery  bits  of 
pmipkin-parhig.  and  fat  which  the 
cook  had  thrown  overboard  the  night 
before,  lay  still  alongside,  with  an 
oQy  track  ooaing  round  about  them 
from  the  'slush,^* — ^the  sails  hang- 
ing from  the  yards,  np  and  down, 
like  clothes  en  a  screen — and  when 
you  looked  over  the  side  away  from 
the  svn,  you  saw  your  own  face,  like 
a  fellow's  that  had  been  long  drowned, 
peering  back  at  yon  as  it  were  round 
the  keel— in  fact,  there  you  scarce 
knew  where  the  water  wu.  Some- 
how or  other  the  ship  kept  sheering 
Tonnd,  by  little  and  little,  till,  although 
one  had  chosen  a  shady  q>ot,  aU  of  a 
sudden  the  blazing  sun  came  right 
into  his  eyes ;  or  &e  single  streak  of 
white  cloud  laying  behind  yon,  to  star- 
board, a  while  a&r  stwk  itsdf  before 
your  face  from  the  very  opposite 
quarter — ^yon  fancying,  too,  you  had 
your  eye  the  whole  time  on  tiiie  same 
bit  of  water.  Being  lost  in  a  wood 
or  a  fog  was  nothing  to  it,  especially 
with  tl^  SOB  at  noon  drawn  up  right 
overhead,  so  that  you  couldn't  look 
aloft,  and  staring  down  mto  the  sea 
out  of  a  pool  of  bright  light ;  ^*  like 
one  tremendoosly  keen  little  eye,"  as 
flome  of  the  passengers  said,  ^*  ex- 


amining a  big  blind  one."  **  Why,'' 
put  in  one  of  the  ^^  writers,''  *^  I  fear 
he  wants  to  take  the  wtote  out  of  his 
brother's  eye, — this  vessel,  that  is  to 
say!"  *^  Hang  it,  I  hope  not!"  said 
Winterton,  raoier  alaimed.  **  He 
promises  well  to  do  it,  then,"  said 
another  young  civilian,  ^^  but  I  wish 
he'd  take  the  beam  out  of  his  own, 
first— ha,  Smythe  ?  "  However,  few 
men  have  the  spirit  to  lau^  at  little 
in  a  calm  near  the  Line,  so  Smythe 
gave  no  more  than  a  sickly  grin,  while 
Westwood  kx^ed  the  clergyman  very 
property. 

Both  paasengen  aad  crew,  idl  of  n» 
that  could  swim,  ffavewistfullooks  now 
and  then  alongside  at  the  water,  hot 
as  it  seemed,  for  a  bathe ;  just  floating 
up,  as  it  were,  with  the  mere  huge 
BLEe  of  it,  under  a  dazzle  of  light,  and 
so  blue  and  smooth  you  could'nt  see  a 
hair'sbreadth  below ;  while,  a  bit  off, 
the  face  of  it,  and  the  very  air,  ap- 
peared to  danoe  and  quiver  like  little 
streams  of  ^^ass.  However,  all 
thoughts  of  batfamg  were  put  out  of 
your  head  when  you  saw  the  black 
three-cornered  alEur,  with  a  rake  aft, 
somewhat  like  the  end  of  a  scythe,  that 
went  steering  slowly  round  us ;  then 
cruising  hither  and  thither,  till  ita 
infernal  horn  was  as  dry  as  the  deck ; 
and  at  times  driving  straight  off,  as  if 
it  ran  in  a  groove  through  the  level 
surface,  when  back  again  it  came 
fiN>m  the  other  side,  o-eeping  lazily 
towards  us,  till  it  sank  with  a  light 
<^,  and  a  circle  or  two  on  the  blue 
water.  The  hook  and  chain  were 
hanging  up  and  down  over  the  taffrail, 
with  the  iHeoe  of  rank  pork  looking 
green  in  the  i^adow  near  the  rudder, 
where  you  read  the  ^ite  figures  of 
her  drau£^t  as  plahd  as  in  dock ;  but 
the  shark,  a  fifteen-feet  customer,  if 
he  was  an  inch,  was  too  knowing  to 
have  touched  it.  **  Pity  he's  gone, 
ColUns,"  said  Ford  to  me,  after  we 
had  watched  hun  at  last  out  of  sight ; 
(«  wasnt  there  any  plan  of  catching 
him,  I  wonder  1  Now  we  shall  have  a 
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bathe  though,  at  any  rate."  "  Gone?" 
said  I,  "  he  won't  leave  us  in  a  hurry, 
if  we  don't  leave //j'm/"  **Poh,manl" 
said  Ford,  *^  I  tell  you  he's  tired  out 
and  gone  away !"  Five  minutes  after. 
Ford  was  leaning  over  the  quarter, 
and  wiping  his  face,  while  he  fanned 
himself  with  his  straw-hat,  which  fell 
out  of  his  hand  into  the  water.  He  had 
got  over  into  the  mizen-chains  to 
throw  a  line  round  it,  when  he  gave  a 
loud  shriek,  and  jumped  in-board 
again.  Two  or  three  fathoms  of 
green  came  up  from  the  keel,  bahin- 
cing  on  a  pair  of  broad  fins  under 
Ford's  hat,  and  a  big  round  snout 
touched  it ;  then  a  dozen  feet  of  white 
belly  gleamed  in  the  water,  the  hat 
gave  a  gulp  as  it  was  drawn  down, 
and  a  few  small  air-bells  rose  to  the 
top.  **  He  prefers  some  flavours  to 
•others  you  see,  Ford,"  said  I.  "  Tis 
the  second  hat  I've  seen  you  lose :  I 
hope  your  head  won't  be  in  the  third; 
but  you  mariners,  you  see ,"  how- 
ever Ford  had  bolted  to  his  cabin. 
On  turning  round  I  perceived  Miss 
Hyde  with  the  Genenil's  lady  under 
the  awning  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  old  lady  leant  against  a  cushion, 
with  her  hands  cross^,  and  her  bon- 
net-strings loose — though  a  strapping 
raw-boned  Irishwoman  she  was  — 
and  kept  Miss  Hyde's  maid  fanning 
her  from  behind  with  a  large  feather 
punkah.  The  old  lady  had  started  at 
Ford's  cry,  and  gave  a  look  round  at 
me,  half  tierce  and  half  order- wise,  as 
if  she  expected  to  know  what  was  the 
matter  at  once.  **  Only  my  friend 
lost  his  hat,  ma'am,"  said  I,  stepping 
forward.  ^'  These  cadets  are  so  tay- 
gious,  my  dear!"  said  she  to  the 
young  lady,  falling  back  again  with- 
out the  least  other  notice  of  me. 
**  They  plague  the  life  of  me,  but  the 
brigadier  can't  drill  them  as  he  would 
if  this  were  a  troop-ship — I  wish  he 
could,  for  the  sake  of  the  profession ! 
— now,  my  dear,  dAo  kape  out  of  the 
8-hunI"  However  I  stuck  where  I 
was,  fancying  I  caught  the  slightest 
bit  of  an  arch  twinkle  in  the  comer  of 
the  young  lady's  eye,  though  she 
didn't  look  at  me.  ^*  Keep  going, 
can't  ye!"  said  the  old  lady  crossly 
to  the  maid.  **  No,  ma'am,  indeed !" 
said  the  girl,  glancing  over  to  her 
young  mistress,  *'  I'm  ready  to  drop !" 
''  Send  up  papa*s    kitmagar,    then. 


Wilkms,"  said  Miss  Hyde ;  and  the 
girl  went  off  toward  the  galleiy  stair, 
muttering  she  ^^  hoped  she  didn't  come 
— here  to  be — made  a  black  Indian 
slave  of— at  least  to  an  old" — the  re- 
mainder being  lost  in  the  stair.  As  I 
leant  on  the  rail-netting,  behind  the 
old  lady,  I  happened  to  tread  on  her 
fat  pug-dog's  tail,  whereupon  the  ugly 
brute  made  its  teeth  meet  without 
further  notice  in  the  small  of  my  leg, 
after  which  it  gave  a  yelp,  and  ran 
beneath  the  chairs.  ''  What's  that, 
Die?"  exclaimed  its  mistress :  *^good 
hivens !  is  that  same  griffin  hero  ^et, 
my  dear!  Hadn't  heayven  the  spurit  to 
take  a  hint? — I  say,  was  it  yew  hurt 
Dianny,  young  man?"  *^  Oh,  dear ! 
no,  ma'am,  not  for  the  worid!"  said 
J,  looking  at  my  trousers,  hard  as 
the  thing  was  to  stand,  but  thinking  to 
smooth  her  over,  though  Iwas'nt  quite 
np  to  the  old  Irishwoman,  it  turned 
out.  ''Ha!  ha  I  so  she  bit  you?" 
said  she,  with  a  flash  of  her  hawk's- 
eye,  and  leaning  back  again  ooollv : 
*'  If  he'd  only  kicked  poor  Die  for 
it  under  my  chair,  now,  I'd  have 
forgiven  him;  but  he  hadn't  ayven 
the  heart  at  the  time  to  drop  her  a 
curse, — and  /  thinking  all  the  while, 
too,  by  the  Inke  of  his  eye,  he  was 
from  the  county  Clare  I  My  heart 
warms  to  the  county  Clare  always, 
because,  although  I'm  not  Irish  my- 
self, you  know,  I'd  once  a  schoolfellow 
was  bom  in  it — without  counUng  all 
my  relations  I  Oh,  the  smooth  spal* 
peen!"  continued  she,  harder  than 
before,  elancing  at  me  as  I  looked  all 
abroad  from  one  to  the  other ; — '*  lis- 
ten, niver  yon  let  that  fellow  spake  to 
you,  my  dear!  he's  too  .'*  But 
here  I  walked  qnietlv  off,  to  pnt  the 
poop's  length  betwixt  me  and  the 
talking  old  vixen,  cursing  her  and  her 
dog  both,  quite  enough  to  have  pleased 
her  Irish  fancy. 

On  the  quarterdeck,  the  Judge  and 
the  General  seemed  to  enjoy  the  heat 
and  quiet,  sitting  with  thdr  feet  np 
before  the  ronnd-house,  and  smoking 
their  long  red-twisted  hookahs,  while 
they  watched  the  wreaths  of  smoke  go 
whirling  straight  up  from  the  bowls  to 
the  awninff,  and  listened  to  the  faint 
bubble  of  it  through  the  water  in  the 
bottles,  just  dropiung  a  word  now  and 
then  to  each  other.  A  tall  thin  **  na- 
tive" servant,  with  long  sooty  hair 
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hanging  from  his  snow-white  turban, 
stocd  behind  the  Judge^s  chaur,  bolt 
upright,  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
twice  as  solemn  as  Sir  Charles  him- 
self: yon  saw  a  stem -window  shining 
far  abaft,  through  one  of  the  ronnd- 
honse  doors,  and  the  fat  old  fellow  of 
a  cantumak*  busy  laying  the  cloth  for 
tiffin,  while  the  sole  breath  of  air 
tibere  was  came  ont  of  there- away. 

Suddenly  eight  bells  struck,  and 
every  one  seemed  glad  of  something 
new ;  the  Judge^s  consumah  came  out 
salaaming  to  say  tiffin  was  ready; 
the  caddy  passengers  went  below  for 
wine-and- water  and  biscuit ;  and  the 
men  were  at  dinner.  There  being 
nothing  to  take  care  of  on  deck,  and 
the  heat  of  course  getting  greater,  not 
a  soul  staid  up  but  myself;  but  I  pre- 
ferred at  the  moment  lighting  a 
cheroot,  and  going  up  aft  to  see  clear 
of  the  awnings.  The  cockatoo  had 
been  left  on  the  poop-rail,  with  his 
silver  chain  hitched  round  one  of  the 
mizen  back-stays,  where  it  shifted 
from  one  leg  to  the  other,  hooked 
itself  up  the  back-stay  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  then  hurried  down  again, 
and  mused  a  bit,  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
— then  screamed  out  at  the  top  of  its 
voice — "  Tip — tip— pr-r-retty  cacka 
— tip-poo — cok-ka — whee-yew-ew- 
ew!'*  finishing  by  a  whistle  of  tri- 
umph fit  to  have  split  one^s  ears,  or 
brought  a  gale  of  wind—- though  not 
on  account  of  skill  in  its  books,  at  any 
rate.  Again  it  took  to  swinging 
quietly  h^-down,  at  a  furious  rate, 
and  then  slewed  upright  to  plume  its 
feathers,  and  shake  the  pink  tuft  on 
its  head.  No  sooner  had  I  got  up  the 
staur,  however,  than,  to  my  perfect 
dehght,  I  saw  Violet  Hyde  was  still 
sitting  aft,  and  the  old  Irishwoman 
gone ;  so  I  stepped  to  the  taffiraii  at 
once,  and,  for  something  to  be  about, 
I  hauled  up  the  shark-hook  from 
astern.  The  moment  I  caught  her 
eye,  the  young  hidy  smiled — by  way 
of  making  up,  no  doubt,  for  the  old 
one.  ^^  How  very  londy  it  is  1"  said 
she,  rising  and  looking  out;  "  the 
ship  almost  seems  deserted,  except  by 
nsl"  ^'  By  Jove!  I  almost  wish  it 
were,'^  thought  L  ^^  A  dead  calm, 
madam,"  I  said,  *^  and  likelj  to  hold 
—the  under-swell*s  gone  qmte  down, 


and  a  haze  growing."  "  Are  we  sure 
ever  to  leave  this  spot  then  ?"  asked 
she,  with  a  slight  look  of  anxiety. 
"  Never  fear  it,  ma'am,"  said  I ;  "  as 
soon  as  the  haze  melts  again,  we^re 
near  a  breeze  I  assure  yon — only,  by 
the  length  of  the  calm  and  the  heat 
together,  not  to  speak  of  our  being  so 
far  to  eastward,  Fm  afraid  we  mayn't 
get  rid  of  it  without  a  gale  at  the  end 
to  match."  **  Indeed?"  said  Miss 
Hyde.  The  fact  was,  Westwood  and 
I  had  been  keeping  a  log,  and  calcu- 
lated  just  now  we  were  somewhere  to 
south-eastward  of  Ascension ;  where- 
as, by  the  captain  and  mate's  reckon- 
ing, she  was  much  farther  to  west. 
^^  I  never  thought  the  sea  could  ap- 
pear so  awful,"  said  she,  as  if  to  her- 
self^^^  much  more  than  in  a  storm." 
"  Why,  madam,"  said  I,  "  you 
haven't  exactly  seen  one  this  voyage 
—one  needs  to  be  close-hauled  on  the 
Cape  for  that."  Somehow  or  other, 
in  speaking  to  A<r,  by  this  time  I  for- 
got entirely  about  keeping  up  the 
sham  cadet,  and  slipped  into  my  own 
way  again ;  so  all  at  once  I  feU  her 
two  dark-blue  eyes  looking  at  me 
curiously.  '*  How !— why,"  exclaimed 
she  saddenly,  and  then  laughing, 
^*  you  seem  to  know  all  about  it  I — 
why,  you  speak— ^have  you  been  stu- 
dying sea  affaurs  so  thoroughly,  sir, 
with  your  friend,  who-— but  I  do  think, 
now,  one  can  scarcely  trust  to  what 
you  have  said?"  "Well  —  why — 
well,"  sud  I,  fiddling  with  the  shark- 
hook,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  have  been  at  sea 
some  time  or  other  before  ; — ^you 
wouldn't  suppose  it,  ma'am,  but  when- 
ever I  fix  my  eyes  on  a  particular 
rope,  I  seem  almost  to  know  the  name 
of  it!"  "  And  its  use,  too?"  asked 
she,  merrily.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  I" 
said  I ;  *^  perhaps  I  was  horn  at  sea, 
you  know,  ma'am  ?  "  and  I  gave  a  side- 
look  to  notice  how  she  took  it.  *^  Ah ! 
perhaps ! "  said  Miss  Hyde,  laughing ; 
''but  do  you  know  one  sometimes 
fancies  these  things ;  and  now  I  think 
of  it,  sir,  I  even  imagined  for  a  moment 
I  had  seen  yoiirM$^  before  I"  "Oh," 
said  I,  "  that  couldn't  be  the  case ;  I'm 
sure,  toT  my  part,  I  should  recollect 
clear  'enou^  if  I'd  seen — a — a  lady 
anywhere!  I  think  you  said  something 
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of  the  kind,  ma^am,  that  night  of  the 
last  aquall — about  the  water  and  the 
clonda,  ma'am,  you  remember?"  The 
young  lady  looked  away,  though  a  no- 
tion seemed  to  flash  through  her  mind. 
*^  Yes,"  said  she,  *^  that  terrible  rain — 
you  were "  "  Washed  into  the  lee- 
scuppers,"  said  I,  indifferently,  for  I 
didn't  want  her  to  suspect  it  was  / 
that  had  kissed  her  hand  in  the  dark 
as  I  carried  her  in.  *^I  hope  Sir 
Charles  and  yourself  got  in  safe, 
madun?"  However,  she  was  watching 
the  water  alongside,  and  suddenly  she 
exclaimed  —  *^  Dear !  what  a  pretty 
litUe  fish !"  ''  By  heavens  1"  said  I, 
seeing  the  creature  with  its  sharp  nose 
and  blue  bars,  as  it  glanced  about  near 
the  surface,  and  then  swam  in  below 
the  ship's  bilge  again,  ^^  that's  one  of 
the  old  villain's  pilots — he's  lying  right 
across  our  keel  1  I  wish  I  could  catch 
that  shark !"  The  pork  was  of  no  use 
for  such  an  old  sea-lawyer,  and  I  cast 
a  wistful  eye  on  the  Iruhwoman's  fat 
pug-dog  stretched  asleep  on  her  shawl 
by  the  bulwark ;  she  was  far  gone  in 
the  family  way,  and,  thought  I,  ^^  he'd 
take  that  in  a  trice !"  I  even  laid  out 
some  marline  from  a  stem- locker,  and 
noticed  how  neatly  one  could  pass  the 
hook  under  her  belly  round  to  the 
tail,  and  seize  her  so  snugly  on, 
muzzled  and  all ;  but  it  was  no  go, 
with  the  deril  to  pay  afterwards.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  hcanl  somebody  hawking 
and  spitting  above  the  awning  forward, 
near  where  the  cockatoo  kept  still  try- 
ing to  master  his  own  name.  ^*  The 
Yankee,  for  a  thousand !"  thought  I, 
^'  is  Daniel  tn-ing  to  walk  along  the 
spanker-boom  !'*  Next,  some  one  sung 
out,  **  Ilal-loo-oo-oo  r'  as  if  there  was 
a  tomahawk  over  him,  ready  to  split 
his  brain.  MLtts  Hyde  looked  alarmed, 
when  the  Scotch  mate,  as  I  thought, 
roared,  ^^  Shiver  my  topsis !"  then  it 
was  a  sailor  hailing  gruffly,  ^*  Bloody 
Capting  Brown  —  bloody  Capting 
Brown,  damn  your — Capting  Brown !" 
''  Somebo<1y  drunk  aloft  !*'  thought  I, 
walking  forn-ard  to  see ;  when  a  funny 
little  black  head  pooped  round  the 
awning,  with  a  yellow  nose  as  sharp  as 
a    mariinspike/  and    red    spectacles. 


seemingly,  round  its  keen  little  eyes ; 
then,  with  a  flutter  and  a  hop,  the 
steward's  pet  Mina-bird  came  down, 
and  lighted  just  under  the  cockatoo. 
''  Ha !"  said  I,  laughing,  ''  it's  only 
Parson  Barnacle  1"  as  the  men  called 
him— a  sooty  little  creature  scarce  big-- 
ger  than  a  blacklnrd,  with  a  white 
spot  on  each  wing,  and  a  curious  pair 
of  natural  glasses  on  his  head,  which 
they  kept  in  the  fbfecastle  and  taught 
all  sorts  of  *^jaw,"  till  they  swore  he 
could  have  pot  the  ship  about,  took 
kindly  to  tar,  and  hunted  the  cock- 
roaches like  a  cat.  No  doubt  he  was 
glad  to  meet  his  countryman  the 
cockatoo,  but  Uppoo  stuck  up  his 
crest,  swelled  his  chops,  and  looked 
dreadfully  frightened ;  while  the  Mina- 
bird*  cocked  his  head  on  one  side, 
gave  a  knowing  wink  as  it  were, 
though  all  the  time  as  grave  with  his 
spectacles  as  a  real  parson.  *'  How's 
her  headV"  croaked  he,  in  a  voice  liko 
a  quarter-master's,  ^^  blowing  hard  !** 
*^  Damn  Capting  Brown !"  and  hopped 
nearer  to  the  poor  cockatoo,  who  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  bat  hooked  himself 
up  the  backstay  as  fast  as  possible,  out 
of  sight,  the  chain  running  with  him  : 
and  just  as  I  swung  myse^ clear  of  the 
awning  to  run  abfl  for  a  catch  of  it, 
out  flew  Parson  Barnacle  to  the  end  of 
the  crojack-yard,  while  the  cockatoo 
gave  a  flap  that  loosed  the  kitmagar's 
lubberly  hitch,  and  sent  him  down  with 
his  wings  spread  on  the  water.  At 
another  time  it  wouldn't  have  cost  me 
a  thought  to  go  head-foremost  after 
him,  when  I  heard  his  young  mistress 
exclaiming,  **0h,  poor  dear  Tippoo 
will  be  drowned  f  but  recollecting  our 
hungry  green  friend  on  the  other  side, 
I  jumped  down  for  the  end  of  a  rope 
to  slip  myself  quietly  alongside  with. 
However,  at  the  very  moment,  Tom 
the  man-o'-war's  man  happening  to 
come  up  from  the  fore- hatchway  to 
throw  something  overboard,  and  seeing 
Miss  Hyde's  cockatoo,  off  went  his 
shoes  and  jacket  at  once,  and  I  heard 
the  splash  as  he  struck  the  water.  I 
had  scarce  time  to  think,  either,  before 
I  saw  Mick  O'Hooney's  red  head  shoot 
up  on  deck,  and  beutl  him  sing  out, 


*  Miti'j'hir'i,  or  Grakle  ;  a  frequent  pet  in  homeward -boand  East  Indiamra,  and 
^iiifilTiIar  for  it^  mimetic  fkenlty;  bat  impadent,  and,  flrom  edneational dlndTantagM, 
not    psrticnlarly    «clcct   in   its   expression?:    appearance   as    deseribtd   by  the 

litiutvnant. 
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*'*'  Man  overboard,  be  the  powers,  boys  I 
Folly  my  lader !  Hurroo  I",  and  over 
he  sprang.  ^*  Kerens  dip,"  said  another, 
and  in  half  a  minnte  every  man  that 
oonld  swim  was  floundering  in  the 
smooth  water  alongside,  or  his  head 
showing  as  it  came  np, — pitching  the 
cockatoo  to  each  other,  and  all  ready 
to  enjoy  their  bathe ;  thongh,  for  my 
part,  I  made  but  one  spring  to  the 
ship's  starboard  quarter,  to  use  the 
only  chance  of  saving  the  thoughtless 
fellows  from  a  bloody  fate  to  some  of 
them.  I  knew  the  shark  would  be 
cautions  at  first,  on  such  a  sudden  to- 
do,  and  I  had  marised  his  whereabouts 
while  the  men  were  all  well  toward  the 
bows;  and  ^^hang  it  I/'  thought  I, 
seeing  the  old  woman's  fat  pug  in  my 
way,  *^  Dianny,  or  die-all ;  I  bear  no 
malice,  but  you  must  go  for  it,  my 
beauty !"  As  quick  as  thought,  I  made 
one  turn  of  maiiine  round  her  nose, 
took  off  the  pork,  and  lashed  her  fast 
on  to  the  hook  all  standing,  in  spite  of 
her  squeaks ;  then  twist^  the  lady's 
shawl  round  the  chain  for  a  blind  to  it, 
and  flung  the  whole  right  over  the  lar- 
board quarter,  where  I  guessed  the  old 
fellow  would  bo  slewing  round  astern 
to  have  a  lookout  before  he  went  fairly 
in  chase.  I  watched  the  line  sink 
slowly  with  the  weight  over  the  gun- 
wale for  half  a  minute,  afraid  to  let  him 
see  my  head,  and  trembling  for  fear  I 
should  hear  a  cry  from  one  of  the  men ; 
when  jerk  went  the  rope  clear  of  a  be- 
laying-pin  as  he  ran  off  with  his  bait. 
I  took  a  quick  turn  to  hook  him  smartly 
in  the  throat,  and  then  eased  off  again 
till  the  ^^cleets"  brought  him  up  with 
a  '*  surge  "  fit  to  have  parted  the  line, 
had  it  not  been  good  new  three-inch 
rope — thongh,  as  it  was,  the  big  India- 
man  would  soon  have  sheered  stem- 
round  to  the  force  of  it,  if  he'd  only 
pulled  fair.  The  young  lady  stood 
noticingwhati  did,  first  in  a  perplexed 
sort  of  way,  and  then  with  no  small 
surprise,  especially  when  the  shark 
gave  every  now  and  then  a  fiercer  tug, 
as  he  took  a  sweep  astern :  by  this 
time,  however,  everybody  was  on  deck 
in  a  crowd,  the  passengers  all  in  a 
flurry,  and  half  of  the  men  scrambling 
up  from  alongside  to  tail  on  to  the 
line,  and  run  him  out  of  water.  So 
away  they  went  with  it  full  speed  to- 
wards the  bows,  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
were  out  of  the  way—- dragging  two  or 
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three  cadets  back  foremost,  head  over 
heels,  down  the  poop  stair— till,  in 
spite  of  his  tugging,  the  shark's  round 
snout  showed  over  the  tafirail,  with 
the  mouth  wide  open  under  his  chin, 
as  it  were,  and  one  row  of  teeth  laid  flat 
behind  another,  like  a  comb-maker's 
shop.  A  running  bowline  passed  round 
his  handsome  waist,  then  another  pull, 
and  over  he  came  on  the  poop,  floun- 
dering fourteen  feet  long,  and  flourish- 
ing his  tail  for  room,  till  the  carpenter 
chopped  it  across,  in  a  lucky  moment, 
with  his  axe. 

All  hands  gathered  round  the  shark 
to  see  him  cut  up,  which  was  as  good 
as  a  play  to  them,  becalmed  as  we 
were ;  when,  to  my  no  small  dismay, 
I  heard  Mrs  Brigadier  Brady's  loud 
voice  asking  where  her  dog  was ;  and 
the  Brigadier  himself,  who  seemed 
more  afraid  of  his  wife  than  anybody 
else,  kept  poking  about  with  his  red- 
faced  English  butler  to  flnd  the  ani- 
maL  ^^For  gods^co,"  said  he,  in  a 
half  whisper,  twenty  times  over, 
^^  haven't  ye  seen  Mrs  Brady's  dog, 
any  of  ye  ? — she'll  rout  the  ship  inside 
out  for  it,  captain,  if  we  don't  soon 
ase  her  mind  I"  However,  I  knew 
only  Miss  Hyde  was  aware  who 
caught  the  shark,  and  as  she  didn't 
appear  to  have  told,  why  of  course  I 
kept  all  fast,  myself.  *^  Here's  a 
'baccy-box  1**  sung  out  the  big  old 
boatswain,  standing  astride  over  the 
tail,  while  the  cook  and  his  black  mate 
ripped  away  firom  the  tail  up.  *^  Hand 
over,  if  ye  please,  sir,"  said  '  ugly ' 
Harry,  "it's  mine's,  Mr  Burton  I" 
Harry  gave  it  a  wipe  on  his  knee,  and 
coolly  bit  a  quid  off  the  end  of  his 
lost  pigtail.  The  next  thing  was 
Ford's  hat,  which  no  one  claimed,  so 
black  Sambo  clapped  it  on  his  woolly 
head.  "  "What's  that  you've  got  there 
now,  Sambo?"  said  the  boatswain, 
"  out  with  it,  my  lad  1"  "  Golly  I " 
chuckled  the  nigger,  rolling  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  and  grinning  like  mad ; 
"  oh  sar,  misser  Barton !  dis  'ere 
shai^  riglar  navligatorl  I  'clare  to 
you,  sar,  um  got  chr'ometer  aboard ! 
Oh  gum  I  berrv  much  t'ink  dis  you 
own  lost  silber  tickler,  misser  Barton ! " 
^' Bless  me,  so  it  is,  my  lad!"  said 
the  boatswain,  as  the  black  handed 
him  a  silver  watch  as  big  as  a  turnip, 
and  he  lotted  at  the  cook,  who  was 
bu^fhmblingwitii  his  knife.  "Sony 
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as  you  was  taxed  with  it,  doctor  I"* 
said  he,  doubtfully, — "  well  Tm  blow- 
ed,  though  1 — it  only  goes  an  hour  and 
a-half, — and  here  it's  a-ticking  yet!" 
Hero  a  burst  of  laughter  went  round, 
and  somebody  sung  out,  *^  Maybe  the 
ould  pawn-broking  Judas  of  a  shark 
winded  it  up,  hisself,  jist  to  mark 
the  time  o'  his  '  goin'  off  the  hooks'!" 
**I  say,  doctor!"  hailed  another, 
"  too  bloody  bad,  an't  it  though,  to 
cut  up  yer  undeV  *'  Ha  I  ha !  ha ! " 
cried  the  cadets  and  writers,  looking 
at  the  Scotch  surgeon,  "d'ye  hear 
that,  doctor?  I  wouldn't  stand  it! 
They  say  you  ain't  particular  in  Edin- 
bro',  though!  Some  rum  mistakes 
happened  there,  eh,  doctor?"  The 
Scotchman  got  into  a  passion  at  this, 
being  the  worst  cut  they  could  give 
any  fellow  from  a  country  where  they 
were  famous  for  kindred  and  body- 
snatching  at  once — ^but  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  "  HuUoo !  Shiver  my 
taw'sels !  What's  this  ?  Let's  see  I " 
and  the  whole  poopful  of  us  were 
shoving  together,  and  jumping  on  each 
other's  shoulders  to  have  a  look. 
"  WeU,  we-eU!"  said  the  old  boat- 
swain,  as  he  peered  curiously  into 
the  mess  of  shark's  bowels—"  I'll  be 

d d  1"    "  The  Ukes  o'  that  now ! " 

croaked  the  old  sailmaker,  lifting  up 
bis  two  hands,  "  tan't  lucky,  Mr  Bur- 
ton !"  "  My  eye  I  them's  not  young 
sharks^  anyhow!"  said  one  of  the 
men.  "What's  t'ou  think  they  be, 
mun,"  said  the  north-country  Chips, 
"  but  litter  o'  yoong  blind  poops?  an' 
here's  t'  ou'd  un,  see,  as  deed's  mutton ! 
Dang  him,  but  some  un's  got  an* 
baited  t'  hook  wi't,  there's  nou't  else 
in 's  guts!"  The  whole  poop  was 
one  roar  of  laughing,  when  Mrs 
Brady's  pug  was  found  delivered  of 
four  pups,  inside  the  shark,  since  she 
went  overboard,  and  two  of 'em  idive ; 
the  news  ran  fore  and  aft  in  a  moment. 
"  Took  short  she's  been,  Jack!"  said 
one.  "Beats  the  profit  Joney!" 
"  I  say,  'mate,  them  whelps  is  bom 
twice  over.  Blessed  if  my  Sal  at 
home,  now,  wouldn't  give  a  year's 
'lotment  for  one  on  'em!"  "Poor 
devil!"  said  one  of  the  writers,  "she 
must  have  been  sadly  in  want  of  a 
lying-in  hospital  !"  "Look  out, 
all  hands  of  ye!"  cried  some  one. 


"there's  the  old  girl  herself  coming 
on  deck!  sharp's  the  word!"  And 
away  we  scuttled  right  and  left,  some 
aloft,  and  some  down  onepoop-ladder, 
as  Mrs  Brady,  with  the  Brigadier 
and  his  butler  after  her,  came  fSming 
up  the  other.  The  black  made  one 
spring  over  the  quarter  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her;  but  the  Irish  topman,  Mick, 
slipped  his  foot  amongst  the  shark's 
blood,  and  rolled  on  his  back,  whfle 
the  old  bo'snn  made  stand  in  the 
thick  of  it  behind.  "  Saze  the  villains, 
I  charge  ye.  Brigadier!"  screamed 
Mrs  Brady,  though  he  and  bis  man- 
servant only  kept  dodging  the  boat- 
swain round  a  sort  of  a  quagmire  of 
blood  and  grease,  while  the  ohi  vixen 
caught  Mick  by  his  red  hair  and 
whiskers.  "Where's  my  dog,  ye 
mm'dering  spalpeen  ?  "  said  she,  pant- 
ing for  breath,  "  what  have  ye  done 
with  my  Dianny,  ye  monsther?  Spake, 

or  I'll "     "Be  the  holy  elaven 

thousand,  yer  ladyship!"  said  Mick, 
"  an'  it's  lost  did  ye  think  she  wor ! 
isn't  there^ve  of  'em  bade  I  Whisper ! 
yer  ladyship's  riv'rence, — she's  laid  in, 

poor  cra^thure,  an' "    "OA  /  yon 

Irish  thief!"  roared  Mrs  Brady,  hit- 
ting him  a  slap  as  he  tried  to  rise, 
that  sent  him  down  again,  "  is  it  that 

you'd  say  to "  "lio,  thin',"  sung 

out  Mick,  rubbing  his  ear,  and  gnard- 
ing  with  one  arm, — "  rest  her  sowl ! 
but  Fm  innycint !  Av  that  'U  plase, 
mim,  och  an'  I'll  swear  she  died  a 

var^  "    Tug  came  both  Mrs 

Brady's  hands  through  his  hair,  while 
the  butler  caught  a  kick  in  the  stomach 
from  Mick's  foot.  "Mm*thcr!" 
gasped  the  poor  feUow,  "sure  an'  I 
dun'  know  she  was  ayven  a  faym'le  ; 
bad  luck  t'ye,  'mates,  give  uz  a  hand. 
Och,  an'  is  this  the  road  ye  thrate  a 
connthryman,  mim?"  ^^Me  your 
countryman!  ye  bogtrottin'  wretch 
ye!"  scream^  the  old  fiiry,  her 
brogue  getting  worse  the  more  she 
heated,—"  take  <fta/.'— don't  rise,  if  ye 
dare!"  "Faix  thin,  yer  ladyship 
darlin',"  said  O'Hooney,  grinning  in 
spite  of  his  hard  usage,  "  I  tonld  a  lie, 
— och,  lave  some  o'  me  hair! — mnr- 

ther  intirely !  I'm "   All  the  time 

none  of  us  could  stir  for  sheer  laugh- 
ing, but  seeing  poor  Mick  like  to  fare 
hard  with  the  old  vixen,  who  was 


*  Familiar  metonomy,  at  sea,  for  the  ship's  oook. 
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near  as  big  as  himself,  and  as  strong 
as  a  horse,  I  whispered  to  the  men  to 
run  round  and  let  go  the  poop  awn- 
ing—so down  it  came,  with  a  few 
buckets  of  water  in  it,  over  the  five 
of  them ;  and  jou  just  saw  Mrs 
Brady's  sharp  elbow  through  the  can- 
vass, lifted  for  the  next  slap,  when 
we  had  her  all  fast,  struggb'ng  like  a 
cat  in  a  bag,  while  O'Hoonejand  the 

boatswain  crept  out  below.   "  D d 

breeze  that  we've  had ! "  said  the 
bo'sun,  shaking  himself  on  the  fore- 
castle. ''  Couldn't  yeVe  bowsed  over 
on  the  old  jade's  pitticuts,  Mick?'* 
said  one  of  his  shipmates,  ^*  and  cap- 
sized her  all  standing?''  " Sorra  fut 
you'd  stir,  yourself,  'mate,"  said  he, 
wiping  his  face,  "wid  such  a  shay 
grinnydeerl  she'd  manhandle  ye  as 
asy's  twurl  amopl" 

After   all  this   you  may  suppose 
one  didn't  weary  even  of  the  calm. 
As  soon  as  the  decks  were  clear,  most 
of  us  took  tea  on  the  poop,  for  fear  of 
meeting  the  Brigadier's  lady  below, 
every  one  holding  his  cup  ready  for  a 
start.   Kollock  the  planter,  who  had 
slept  and  swung  in  his  cot  half  the 
day,  was  like  to  split  his  sides  when 
he  heard  the  story :  by  the  way,  I 
believe  both  the  little  pups  lived  and 
throve  on  goats'  milk,  and  the  men 
called  one  of  them  'Young  Jonah,' 
though  he  had  so  much  of  the  terrier 
that  the  old  lady  disowned  him.    It 
was  quite  dark,  and  cool  for  a  night 
near  the  Line,  though  not  a  ripple 
stirred,  and  I  staid  after  the  rest  to 
smoke  a  cigar,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  near  the  aftermost  bull's- 
eye,    that  shone  through  the  deck, 
and  thinking  of  Lota.     "  By  Jove ! " 
thought  I,  '^she  hasn't  said  a  word  of 
it.    Think  of  having  a  secret,  almost, 
with  her!''    After  all,  though,  I  felt 
well  enough  I  might  as  soon  hope  for 
the  Emperor  of  China's  daughter  as 
for  such  a  creatm'e,  unless  something 
wonderfully  strange  fell  out :  deucedly 
in  love  as  I  was,  I  wasn't  puppy 
enough  to  fancy  I'd  ever  succeed  by 
mere  talk;  '^but  here's  for  a  bold 
heart  and  a  weather-eye  1 "  I  thought ; 
^'  and  if  these  can  do  it,  I  unlll"  said 
I  aloud,  when  some  one  clapped  me 
on  the  shoulder.    "Well, Tom,  are 
you  there?"  said  I,  thinking  it  was 
Westwood.     **Why,"  answered  old 
Bollock,  laughing,  "  not  so  far  wrong, 
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my  boy, — but  as  it's  thirty  years 
since  any  one  called  me  so,  I  thought 
you  ivere,  for  a  moment!— meditating, 
eh  ?  "    "  Only  a  cigar  before  bed-time 
— will  you  have  one,  sir?"    "Ah — 
well,"  said  the  planter,  "TU  take  a 
light,  at  least  —  queer  life  this,  eh? 
Shouldn't  know  this  was  water,  now 
— more  like  train-oil  I   Looks  junglish 
a   little   under   the   stars   yonder." 
"  Nothing  but  the  haze  come  down," 
saidi;  "'tis  clear  enough  aloft,  though, 
— look  out  for  squaUs  ere  long  !" 
"As  your  friend  Ford  would  have  it," — 
said  Rollock ;  "  but  how  a  lad  of  your 
spuit  can  manage  to  stand  this  so 
well,  I  can't   think  1"      "Deyvilish 
dull,  sir!"  said  I,  with  a  lazy  drawl, 
"  but  can't  be  helped,  you  know." 
"  Come,  come,  now,  don't  mend  it  by 
copying  poor  Winterton,"   chuckled 
Rollock;  "you're  no  fool,  Collins,  so 
don't  pretend  to  be.    I  say  though, 
CoUuis  my  boy,"  continued  he,  rather 
gravely,   "there  is  one   really  soft 
piece  I  begin  to  notice  in  you  lately — 
I,fear  you're  falling  in  love  with  that 
girl  1"    "  /,  sir  1"  said  I ;  "  dear  me ! 
what  makes  you — "   "  My  dear  boy," 
went  on  the  kind-hearted  old  fellow, 
"I  take  an  interest  in  you;  no  lad 
of  your  stufiT  practises  all  this  tom- 
foolery without  something  under  it, 
and  I  see  you've  some  serious  meaning 
or  other.  Did  you  know  her  before  ?  " 
"  Oh — why — not  exactly,"  I  dropped 
out,  taken  rather  short.    "I  see,  I 
seel"  he  went  on;  "but  I  tell  you 
what,  Collins,  a  cadet  can  do  nothing 
madder  than  marry  at  first  landing ; 
she  had  better  be  a  cold-hearted  flirt, 
after  all — though,  G^d  knows,  no  man 
can  say  what  uiat  does  but  one  that's 
— ^felt  it  I  /—I  mean  I  /mew — a  young 
fellow  that  went  out  as  ambitious  as 
you  can  be,  and  he — "    Here  the 
planter's  voice  shook  a  little,  and  he 
stopped,  pufSng  at  his  cheroot  till  the 
short  end  of  it  just  lighted  up  his  hook 
nose  and  part  of  his  big  white  whiskers 
in  the  dark,  only  you  saw  his  eye 
glistening   too.     "Devil   take  itl" 
thought  I,  "  who'd  have  expected  the 
old  boy  to  be  so   sharp,  though." 
"  Well  but,  Collins,"  said  he  at  last, 
"just  yon  enter  heart  and  soul  into 
yonr  profession ;  Fd  stake  my  life  you'll 
rise,  who  knows  how  far — get  y< 
captain's  pay  even,  then  yon  may  thj 
of  it— that  is,  if  she—"  "  Why,"  si 
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I,  "  d'ye  snppoBc  the  Jnd(i;e  would — ^^ 
^^  Judge  !^^  exclaimed  Mr  Bollock, 
**  when — worse  and  worse !  weren't 
we  talking  of  pretty  little  Kate  For- 
tescae?  My  dear  boy,  yon  don't 
intend  to  say  yon  mean  Miss  Hyde ! 
I  left  that  to  yoor  first  officer^  as  they 
call  him ! — why,  that  yonng  girl  will 
be  the  beauty  of  Calcutta.''  At  this 
I  fancied  some  one  else  gave  a  whistle 
near  us.  ^^  Of  course,  sir,"  said  I, 
raising  my  voice,  *'you  didn't  suppose 
me  such  a  fool."  In  fact,  ^liss  For- 
tcscue  had  never  entered  my  head  at 
all.  '^  Something  strange  about  yo«, 
Collins!"  said  the  planter,  a  little 
shortly;  ^*you  puzzle  me,  I  must 
say."  As  we  turned  to  go  below,  I 
heard  somebodv  walk  down  the  iroop- 
ladder,  and  then  the  mate's  voice 
sung  out  from  the  binnacle  to  ^*  strike 
eight  bells ! " 

The  calm  was  as  dead  as  ever  next 
morning,  and,  if  possible,  hotter  than 
before — not  a  rope  changed  aloft,  nor 
a  cloth  in  the  sails  moved  ;  but  it  was 
pretty  hazy  round  us,  which  made  the 
water  a  sort  of  pale  old-bottle  blue, 
that  sickened  you  to  look  at ;  and  a 
long  dipping  and  drawling  heave  gra- 
dually got  up  as  if  there  were  blankets 
on  it ;  the  ship,  of  course,  shifting 
round  and  round  again  slowlv,  like  a 
dog  going  to  lie  down,  and  the  helm 
getting  ever>'  now  and  then  a  sudden 
jolt.  Near  lioon  it  cleared  up  with  a 
blaze  of  light,  as  it  were ;  the  sole 
diflerence  at  first  being,  that  what 
looked  like  melting  lead  before,  now 
turned  into  so  many  hnge  bright  sheets 
of  tin,  every  l)end  of  it  as  good  as 
flashing  up  thousands  of  needles  in 
your  eyes.  A  good  deal  surprised  we 
were,  however,  shortly  after,  to  find 
there  was  a  sail  in  sight,  another 
square-rigged  vessel,  seemingly  stand- 
ing up  on  the  horizon  six  or  seven  miles 
off.  Being  end  on  to  us  at  the  time, 
though  every  glass  in  the  ship  was 
brought  to  bear  on  her,  *twas  hard  to 
say  what  she  was;  then  she  and  we 
went  bobbing  and  going  up  and  down 
with  a  long  round  heave  between  us, 
plowly  enough,  but  always  at  cross 
purposeit,  like  two  fellows  see-sawing 
on  a  plank  over  a  dyke.  When  she 
was  up,  we  were  don-n,  and  we  just 
caught  sight  of  her  royal,  no  bigger 
than  a  gull  on  the  water;  yerk  wont 
our  rudder,  and  next  time  she  seemed 


to  have  vanished  out  of  Uie  glasses 
altogether,  till  we  walke<l  round  to  the 
other  side,  and  made  her  out  again 
under  the  awning  on  the  op])osito 
beam.  At  length  she  lifted  broad  to 
us  for  a  moment  or  two,  showing  a 
long  pale  sort  of  hull  with  a  red  streak, 
apparently  without  ports,  and  brig- 
rigged,  though  the  space  betwixt  her 
two  masts  was  curious  for  that  kind 
of  craft.  ^^Wonderfiil  light-sparred 
for  her  size  that  brig,  sir,"  said  the 
third  ofiicer,  dropping  his  glass.  ^^  Ay, 
so  she  is,  Mr  Small,"  replied  Captain 
AVilliamson:  *^what  would  you  call 
her,  then  ?  You've  as  good  knowledge 
of  craft  as  any  man,  Mr  Small,  I 
think."  "  Why,'*  said  the  old  mate, 
screwing  his  eye  harder  for  a  long  look, 
*'I'd  say  she's — not  a  cruiser.  Cap- 
tin  Williamson — no,  nor  a  Greenock 
Indymau — nor  a — "  "Oh!"  said 
Finch,  "some  African  timberer  or 
other,  1  daresay,  SmaU."  "  Well,  Mr 
Finch,"  said  the  third  mate,  handing 
him  the  glass,  "  mayhap  you'll  just 
say  yourself,  sir."  "No,  no,  Mr 
Small,"  said  the  captain ;  "  I'd  trust  to 
vou  as  soon  as  any  man,  sir,  in  a 
matter  of  the  kind."  "  Why,  the  hull 
of  her 's  wonderf\il  Yankee- like,  sir," 
said  Small  again;  "Fm  thinking 
they've  been  and  sqtinred  her  out  of  a 

schooner — and  a  d d  bad  job  of  it, 

sir!  Bless  us!  what  a  lean- headed 
pair  o'  taups'ls,  too, — as  high  as  our 
fore  one,  sir."  Suddenly  the  old  mato 
gave  his  thigh  a  slap,  and  laid  down 
his  glass  on  the  capstan:  "Lord, 
sir !"  said  he,  "that's  the  thing ;  she's 
notliing  more  nor  less  but  a  John 
Crapeau,  Captain  Williamson!"  "I 
daresay  you're  right,  Mr  Small,"  said 
the  skipper,  taking  the  glass;  'Most 
so, — ay,  ay, — I  thought  it  myself!" 
''Pity  old  Nap's  boxed  up  yonder 
then,*  sur,"  said  the  first  officer,  rob- 
bing his  hands  and  pointing  to  east- 
ward, where  he  thought  St  Helena 
was:  "  why,  sir,  we  should  have  the 
peppering  of  the  Frenchman;  I  don't 
suppose  we'd  need  to  care  tboogfa  she 
were  twice  the  size — and  what's 
more,  we  want  fresh  water  before 
seeing  the  Cape,  sir  I "  "  Well,"  said 
the  old  skipper,  langhing,  'Hhat  is  the 
worst  of  It,  Finch!  As  for  qiirit, 
you've  as  much  as  any  maa,  Mr 
Finch,  and  I  do  think  we  d  know  how 
to  take  the  wcather-hsnd  of  him — eh  ?** 
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**ril  be  bound  we  should!"  said 
Finch,  laughing  too.  As  for  the 
Frenchman,  both  Westwood  and  I 
had  made  him  out  by  his  rig  at  once, 
thanks  to  man-o*-war  practice;  but 
we  smiled  to  each  other  at  the  notion 
of  making  a  prize  of  Monsieur,  under 
Finch's  management,  with  not  a  gun 
that  could  have  been  used  for  half  a 
day,  and  everything  else  at  sixes  and 
sevens. 

In  a  little  while  it  was  proposed 
amongst  the  cadets,  hot  as  the  calm 
was,  to  make  a  party  to  go  and  see 
the  French  vessel.  Ford  of  course 
was  at  the  head  of  it.  Winterton 
thought  they  would  no  doubt  have 
plenty  of  champagne  on  board,  and 
some  others,  who  could  row,  wanted 
to  try  their  hands.  Accordingly  the 
captain's  gig  was  got  ready,  a  sort  of 
awning  rigged  over  it,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  got  in ;  when  one,  who 
was  Miss  Fortescue's  cousin,  per- 
suaded her  to  join,  if  Mr  RoUock 
would  come.  Then  the  Brigadier,  being 
rather  a  goodhumoured  man,  said  ho 
should  like  to  face  the  French  once 
more,  and  Daniel  Snout  shoved  him- 
self in  without  asking  by  your  leave. 
One  of  the  men  was  sent  to  take 
charge ;  and  as  there  was  room  still, 
I  was  just  going  to  jump  in  too,  for 
the  amusement  of  it,  when  jVI rs  Brady 
hurried  to  the  tafirail  with  her  parasol 
up,  and  said,  if  the  Brigadier  went, 
she  should  go  as  well, — in  fact,  the 
old  woman's  jealousy  of  her  rib  was 
always  laughably  plain.  **  Hang  it ! 
then,"  thought  I,  "  catch  me  putting 
myself  in  the  same  boat  with  her ! 
the  same  ship  is  enough,  in  all  con- 
science ! "  So  away  they  were  low- 
ered off  the  davits,  and  began  pulling 
in  tolerable  style  for  the  brig,  a  couple 
of  hours'  good  work  for  such  hands  at 
mid-day,  smooth  water  as  it  was. 
**Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  first 
officer  briskly,  as  we  looked  after 
them  dipping  over  the  long  bright 
blue  heave—**  now,  gentlemen,  and 
ladies  also,  if  they  please,  we'll  have 
another  party  as  soon  as  the  men  get 
their  dinner — give  these  gentlemen  a 
full  hour's  law,  wo  '11  overhaul  them. 
See  the  larboard  quarter-boat  dear, 
Jacobs."  It  was  just  the  least  pos- 
sible hazy  again  behind  the  brig  in 
the  distance,  and  as  the  Judge  stood 
talking  to  his  daughter  on  the  poop,  I 


heard  her  say,  "  Is  the  other  vessel 
not  coming  nearer  already,  papa  ? 
See  how  much  more  distinct  its  sails 
are  this  moment — there! — one  al- 
most observes  the  white  canvass ! " 
"  Pooh,  Lota  child ! "  answered  Sir 
Charles,  "that  cannot  be — 'tis  per- 
fectly calm,  don't  you  know?"  In 
fact,  however,  Lota  showed  a  sailor's 
eye  for  air,  and  I  was  noticing  it  my- 
self;  but  it  was  onhj  the  air  made  it 
look  so.  "  Ah !  now,"  exclaimed  she 
again,  "  'tis  as  distant  as  ever !  That 
must  have  been  the  light : "  besides, 
the  brig  had  been  lifting  on  a  wide 
swell.  "  I  beg  pardon,  Sir  Charles," 
said  the  mate,  coming  up  and  taking 
off  his  cap,  "  but  might  I  use  the  free- 
dom —  perhaps  yourself  and  Miss 
Hyde  would  like  to  visit  the  French 
brig?"  The  Judge  looked  at  his 
daughter  as  much  as  to  ask  if  she 
would  like  it.  "  Oh  yes !  so  much !  " 
exclaimed  she,  her  bright  eyes  spark- 
ling, "  shall  we  ?  "  "  l^o,  the  deuce ! 
Not  //"  said  Sir  Charles:  "I  shall 
take  my  siesta.  Quite  safe,  sir— eh?" 
"  Oh,  quite  safe,  Sir  Charles  I  "  said 
Finch,  "  a  dead  calm,  sir — I  '11  take 
the  utmost  care  yon  may  be  sure, 
Sir  Charles — as  safe  as  the  deck,  sir !" 
**  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  the  Judge, 
and  he  walked  down  to  see  after  his 
tiffin.  The  young  lady  was  going 
down  the  quarter-gallery  stair,  when 
I  caught  my  opportunity  to  say — "  I 
hope  you  '11  excuse  it,  Miss  Hyde, 
ma'am — ^but  I  do  trust  you  '11  not  risk 
going  in  the  boat  so  far,  just  now ! " 
Half  a  minute  after  I  spoke,  she 
turned  round,  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  curious  sort  of  expression  in  her 
charming  face,  which  I  couldn't  make 
out, — whether  it  was  mischievous, 
whether  it  was  pettish,  or  whether 
'twas  inquisitive.  "  Dear  me  I  "  said 
she,  "why — do  you  —  "  "The 
weather  might  change,"  I  said,  look- 
ing round  about,  "  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  did — or  a  swell  might 
got  up — or — "  "  I  must  say,  Mr — 
Mr  Collins,"  said  she,  laughing 
sUgfatly,  "  you  are  very  gloomjr  in 
anticipating — almost  timorous,  I  de- 
clare !  I  wonder  how  you  came  to 
be  so  weather-wise  !  But  why  did 
yon  not  advise — poor  Mrs  Brady, 
now?"  I  couldn't  see  her  face  as 
she  spoke,  but  the  tone  of  the  last 
words  made  me  feel  I'd  have  given 
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worlds  to  look  roand  and  see  what  it 
was  like  at  the  moment.  "  Perhaps, 
ma'am,"  said  I,  "  yon  may  remember 
the  rainV  "Well,  we  shall  see, 
sir ! "  replied  she,  glancing  np  with  a 
bright  sparkle  in  her  eye  for  an  in- 
stant, but  only  toward  the  end  of  the 
spanker-boom,  as  it  were ;  and  then 
tripping  down  the  stair. 

I  kept  watching  the  gig  pull  slowly 
toward  the  brig  in  the  distance,  and 
the  cutter  making  ready  on  our  quar- 
ter, till  the  men  were  in,  with  Jacobs 
amongst  them  ;  where  they  sat  wait- 
ing in  no  small  glee  for  the  mate  and 
his  party,  who  came  up  a  few  minutes 
after:   and  I  was  just  beginning  to 
hope  that  Violet  Hyde  had  taken  my 
advice,  when  she  and  another  young 
lady  came  out  of  the  round-house, 
dressed  for  the  trip,  and  the  captain 
gallantly  handed  them    in.      "  My 
compliments  to  the  French  skipper, 
Mr  Finch,"  said  the  captain,  laugh- 
ing, "  and  if  he  an't  better  engaged, 
happy  to  SCO  him  to  dinner  at  two 
bells  ♦  in  the  dog-watch,  we  '11  make 
it  1 "      "  Ay,  ay,  su*,"    said  Finch. 
"  Now  then  1— all  ready?"  "Smythe's 
coming  yet,"  said  a  "wi-iter."    **We 
can't  wait  any  longer  for  him,"  re- 
plied the  mate ;    "  ease  away  the 
falls,  handsomely,  on  deck ! "  "Stop," 
said  I,  "  I'll  go,  then  I  "    "  Too  late, 
young    gentleman, "    answered    the 
mate,    sharply,    "  you  '11    cant    us 
gunnel  up,  sir  I — lower  away,  there !" 
However,  I  caught  hold  of  a  rope  and 
let  myself  down  the  side,  time  enough 
to  jump  lightly  into  her  stem-sheets 
the  moment  they  touched  the  water. 
The  officer  stared  at  me  as  he  took 
the  yokelines  to  steer,  but  he  said 
nothing,   and  the  boat  shoved  off; 
while  Miss  Hyde's  blue  eyes  only 
opened  out,  as  it  were,  for  an  instant, 
at  seeing  me    drop    in   so  uncere- 
moniously ;     and     her    companion 
laughed.      "  I  shouldn't  have  sup- 
posed you  so  nimble,  Mr  Collins  I" 
said  the  wnter,  looking  at  me  through 
his  eye-glass.    "  Oh,"  said  I,  "Ford 
and  I  have  practised  climbing  a  good 
deal  lately."     "  Ha !  ha ! "  said  the 
civilian,  "shouldn't  be  surprised,  now, 
if  your  friend  were  to  take  the  navi- 
gation out  of  Mr  Finch's  hands,  some 
day ! "    "  Bless  me,  yes,  sir  I "  said 


Finch,  with  a  guffaw,  as  he  sat  hand- 
ling the  lines  carelessly,  and  smiling 
to  the  ladies,  with  his  cap  over  one 
ear ;  "  to  be  sure — ^ha  I  ha  I  ha !— it's 
certain,  Mr  Beveridge !  Wouldn't  you 
take  the  helm  here,  sir  ? "  to  me. 
"  Oh,  thank  you,  no,  sir !  "  replied  I, 
modestly,  "  I'm  not  quite  so  far  yet — 
but  we  've  got  a  loan  of  Hamilton 
Moore  and  Falconer's  Dictionary 
from  the  midshipmen,  and  mean  to — " 
"  No  doubt  you'll  teach  us  a  trick  or 
two  yet  1 "  said  Finch,  with  a 
sneer.  "Now,  for  instance,"  said  I 
coolly,  "  aloft  yonder,  you've  got  the 
throat  halliards  jammed  in  the  block 
with  a  gasket,  and  the  mizen-topsail 
cluelines  rove  wrong- side  of  it,  which 
Hamilton  Moore  distinctly — "  "Hang 
the  lubber  that  did  it,  so  they  are !" 
exclaimed  the  mate,  lookiug  through 
the  spy- glass  we  had  with  us.  "  Now 
you've  your  jibs  hauled  down,  sir," 
continued  I,  "  and  if  a  squall  came  on 
abeam,  no  doubt  they'd  wish  to  shorten 
sail  from  q/1,  and  keep  her  away — 
however,  she  would  broach -to  at  once, 
as  Hamilton  Moore  shows   must — " 

"  You  and  Hamilton  Moore  be ; 

no  fear  of  a  squall  just  now,  at  any 
rate,  ladies,"  said  he.  "  Stretch  out, 
men — let's  head  upon  Mr  Ford  and  his 
gig,  yet !"  Terribly  hot  it  was  close  to 
the  water,  and  so  stifling  that  you 
scarce  could  breathe,  while  the  long 
glassy  swell  was  far  higher  than  one 
thought  it  from  the  ship's  deck ;  bow- 
ever,  we  had  an  awning  hoisted,  and 
it  refreshed  one  a  little  both  to  hear 
the  water  and  feel  it  below  again,  as 
the  cutter  went  sliding  and  rippling 
over  it  to  long  slow  strokes  of  the 
oai*s ;  her  crew  being  all  man- o'- war's- 
men,  that  knew  how  to  pull  together 
and  take  it  easy.  The  young  ladies 
kept  gazing  rather  anxiously  at  the 
big  old  Seringapatam,  as  she  rose  and 
dropped  heavily  on  the  calm,  amused 
though  they  were  at  first  by  a  sight 
of  their  late  home  turning  "  gable"  on 
to  us,  with  her  three  masts  in  one, 
and  a  white  straw  hat  or  two  watch- 
ing us  from  her  tafirail;  whereas, 
ahead,  they  only  now  and  then  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  brig's  upper  canvass, 
over  a  hot,  hazy,  suUen-looking  sweep 
of  water  as  deep-blue  as  indigo — ^with 
six  hairy  brown  breasts  bending  be- 
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fore  thera  to  the  oars,  and  aa  many 
pair  of  queer,  rollicking,  fishy  sort  of 
eyes  fixed  steadily  on  their  bonnets, 
in  a  shame-faced,  down-hill  kind  of 
way,  like  fellows  that  couldn't  help  it. 
In  fact,  I  noticed  a  curious  grin  now 
and  then  on  every  one  of  the  men's 
faces,  and  a  look  to  each  other,  when 
they  caught  sight  of  myself,  sitting 
behind  the  mate  as  he  paid  off  his 
high-flying  speeches;  Jacobs,  again, 
regarding  me  all  the  while  out  of  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  a 
wooden,  unknowing    fashion,  fit  to 
have  made  a  cat  laugh — seeing  he 
never  missed  his  mark  for  one  moment, 
and  drew  back  his  head  at  every  pull 
with  the  air  of  a  drunk  man  keeping 
sight  of  his  waistcoat  buttons.     By 
the  time  we  were  half-way,  the  swell 
began  to  get  considerable,   and  the 
mate  stepped  up  abaft  to  look  for  the 
gig.     "  Can't  see  the  boat  yet,"  said 
he;  "give  way  there,  my  lads — stretch 
out  and  bend  your  backs  !  there's  the 
brig!"  "Hal-lo!"  exclaimed  he  again, 
"she's  clued  up  royals  and  to'gal- 
lants'lsl  By  heavens  I   there  go  her 
tops'ls  down  too !  Going  to  bend  new 
sails,  though,  I  daresay,  for  it  looks 
clear  enough  there."   "  The  ship's  run 
np  a  flag  aft,  sir,"  said  Jacobs.  "The 
— so  she  has,"  said  Finch,  turning 
round;     "recall     signal!      What's 
wrong  ?    Sorry  we  can't  dine  aboard 
the  French  vessel  this  time,  ladies !" 
said   he — "extremely   so — and    the 
griffins  there  after  all,  too.  I  hope  you 
won't  be  disappointed  in  any  great 
measure,    Miss    Hyde  —  but  if  you 
wished  it  now,  Miss,  I'd  even  keep  on, 
and — "    The  young  lady  coloured  a 
little  at  this,  and  tnrned  to  her  com- 
panion just  as  I  remembered  her  doing 
from  the  dragoon  in  the  ball-room. 
"  Do  you  not  think.  Miss  Wyndham," 
said  she,  "  we  ought  not  to  wish  any 
officer  of  the  ship  should  get  reproved, 
perhaps,  on  our  account?"  "  Oh  dear 
no,"  said  Miss  Wyndham ;  "  indeed, 
Mr  Finch,  you  had  better  go  back,  if 
the  captain  orders  you."    "  Hold  on 
there  with  your  larboard  oars,  you 
lubbers  1"  sang  out  Finch,  biting  his 
lip,  and  round  we  went  pulling  for  the 
Indiaman  again ;  but  by  this  time  the 
swell  was  becoming  so  heavy  as  to 
make  it  hard  work,  and  it  was  soon 
rarely  we  could  see  her  at  all ;   for 
nothing  gets  up  so  fast  as  a  swell, 


sometimes,  near  the  Line  ,*  neither  one 
way  nor  the  other,  but  right  up  and 
down,  without  *a  breath  of  wind,  in 
huge  smooth  hills  of  water,  darker 
than  lead,  not  a  speck  of  foam,  and 
the  sky  hot  and  clear.  *Twas  almost 
as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  off 
the  long  heaving  calm,  and  the  whole 
round  of  it  were  going  up  dark  into 
the  sky,  in  one  weltering  jumble,  the 
more  strange  that  it  was  quiet :  sweep 
np  it  took  the  boat,  and  the  bright 
wet  oar-blades  spread  feathering  out 
for  another  stroke  to  steady  her,  let 
alone  making  way ;  though  that  was 
nothing  to  the  look  of  the  Indiaman 
when  we  got  near.  She  was  rolling 
her  big  black  hull  round  in  it  as  help- 
less as  a  cask ;  now  one  side,  then  the 
other,  dipping  gunwale  to  in  the  round 
swell  that  came  heaping  up  level  with 
her  very  rail,  and  went  sheeting  out 
bright  through  the  bulwarks  again ; 
the  masts  jumping,  clamps  and  boom- 
irons  creaking  on  the  yards,  and  every 
sail  on  her  shaking,  as  her  lower  yard- 
arms  took  it  by  turns  to  aim  at  the 
water — ^you  heard  all  the  noise  of  it, 
the  plunge  of  her  flat  broadside,  the 
plash  from  her  scuppers,  the  jolts  of 
her  rudder,  and  voices  on  board ;  and 
wet  you  may  swear  she  was  from  stem 
to  stem.  "  Comfortable!"  thought  I ; 
*'  we've  come  home  too  soon  of  a 
washing-day,  and  may  wait  at  the 
door,  I  fear!"  "  Oh  dear,"  exclaimed 
the  three  griffins,  "  how  are  we  to 
get  in !"  and  the  young  ladies  looked 
pale  at  the  sight.  The  mate  steered 
for  her  larboard  quarter  without  say- 
ing a  word,  but  I  saw  he  lost  coolness 
and  got  nervous — not  at  all  the  man 
for  a  hard  pinch :  seemingly,  he  meant 
to  dash  alongside  and  hook  on.  "If 
you  do,  sir,"  said  I,  "you'll  be 
smashed  to  staves ;"  and  all  at  once 
the  ship  appeared  almost  over  our 
heads,  while  the  boat  took  a  send  in. 
I  looked  to  Jacobs  and  the  men,  and 
they  gave  one  long  stroke  off,  that 
seemed  next  heave  to  put  a  quarter  of 

a  mile  between  us.    "  D d  close 

shave  that,"  said  the  bowman.  "  Begs 
pai*don,  sir,"  said  Jacobs,  touching 
his  hat,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  past 
the  mate,  upon  me ;  "  hasn't  we  better 
keep  steadying  off,  sir,  till  such  time 
as  the  swell—"  **  Hold  your  jaw, 
sirrah,"  growled  Finch,  as  he  looked 
ahead  stiU  more  flurried ;  "  there's  a 
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sguali  coming  yonder,  gentlemen,  and 
if  we  don^t  get  quick  aboard,  we  may 
lose  the  ship  in  it !  Fall  round,  d*ye 
hear  there/^  Sure  enough,  when  we 
lifted,  there  was  the  French  brig  dear 
out  against  a  sulky  patch  of  dark-gray 
sky,  growing  in  as  it  were  far  off  be- 
hind the  uneven  swell,  till  it  began  to 
look  pale;  the  Indiaman's  topsails 
gave  a  loud  flap  out,  too,  oue  after  the 
other,  and  fell  to  the  mast  again. 
Suddenly  I  caught  the  glauce  of  \lolet 
Hyde^s  eyes  watching  me  seriously  as 
I  sat  overhauling  the  Indiaman  for  a 
notion  of  what  to  do,  and  I  fancied 
the  charming  girl  had  somehow  got 
nearer  to  me  during  the  last  minute  or 
two,  whether  she  knew  it  or  not :  at 
any  rate  the  thought  of  protecting  such 
a  creature  made  all  my  blood  tingle. 
'''•  Never  fear,  ma'am,''  said  I,  in  a 
half  whisper ;  when  Finch's  eye  met 
mine,  and  he  threw  me  a  malicious 
look,  suflicient  to  show  what  a  devil 
the  fellow  would  be  if  ever  he  had  oc- 
casion ;  however,  he  gave  the  sign  for 
the  men  to  stretch  out  again,  and  high 
time  it  was,  as  the  Indiaman 's  main- 
topsail  made  another  loud  clap  like  a 
musket -shot.  Still  lie  was  holding 
riglit  for  her  quarltr — the  roll  the  ship 
had  on  her  was  fearful,  and  it  was 
perfect  madness  to  try  it;  but  few 
merchant  mates  have  chanced  to  be 
boating  in  a  Line  swell,  I  daresay : 
when  just  as  we  came  head  on  for  her 
starboard  counter,  I  took  the  boat's 
tiller  a  sadden  shove  with  my  foot, 
as  if  by  accident,  that  sent  us  sheering 
in  close  under  her  Mtern.  The  bowman 
prized  his  boat-hook  into  the  rudder- 
chains,  where  the  big  hull  swung 
round  us  on  both  sides  like  an  im- 
mense wheel  round  its  barrel,  every 
stern -window  with  a  face  watching 
us — though  one  stroke  of  the  loose 
rudder  would  have  stove  us  to  bits, 
and  the  swell  was  each  moment  like 
to  make  the  men  let  go,  as  it  hove  us 
up  almost  near  enough  to  have  caught 
a  hand  from  the  lower- deck.  ^'  For 
^odsake  steady  yonr  wheel,"  said  I ; 
**  hard  a-port !"  while  the  mate  was 
singing  out  for  a  line.  ^^Now,  up 
you  go,"  said  I  to  Jacobs  in  the  hub- 
bub, ^'  look  sharp,  and  send  us  down 
a  whip  and  basket  from  the  boom-end, 
as  we  did  uu(%  in  the  Pandora,  you 
know  I"  Up  the  rope  went  Jacobs 
like  a  cat,  hand  over  hand ;  and  Axe 


minutes  after,  doi\ii  came  the  **  bas- 
ket "  over  our  heads  into  the  boat, 
made  out  of  a  studding-sail  and  three 
capstan -bars,  Like  a  big  grocer^s  scale 
dangling  from  the  spanker-boom. 
The  mate  proposed  to  go  up  first  with 
Miss  Uyde,  but  she  hung  back  in 
favour  of  her  companion ;  so  away 
aloft  went  Miss  Wyndham  and  he, 
swinguig  across  the  Indiaman's  stern 
OS  she  rolled  again,  with  a  gantline  to 
steady  them  in — Finch  holding  on  to 
the  whip  by  one  hand,  and  the  other 
round  the  young  lady,  while  my  blood 
crept  at  the  thought  how  it  might 
have  been  Lota  herself!  As  soon  as  it 
came  down  again,  she  looked  for  a 
moment  from  me  to  Jacobs,  when 
Captain  Williamson  himself  shouted 
over  the  taffrail,  ^^Sharp,  sharp  there! 
the  squall's  coming  down !  she'll  be 
up  in  the  wind !  let's  get  the  helm 
fi^  I"  and  durectly  after  I  found  my- 
self swinging  twenty  feet  over  the 
water  with  Violet  Hyde,  as  the  ship 
heeled  to  a  puff  that  tilled  the  spanker, 
and  rose  again  on  a  huge  swell, 
gathering  steerage  way,  while  every 
bolt  of  canvass  in  her  flapped  in  again 
at  once  like  thunder.  I  felt  her 
shudder  and  cling  to  me — there  was 
one  half  minute  we  swung  fairly  clear 
of  the  stem,  they  etopjMd  hoisting, 
—  and  I  almost  thought  I'd  have 
wished  that  same  half  minute  half  a 
day ;  but  a  minute  after  she  was  in 
the  Judge's  arms  on  the  poop;  the 
men  had  contrived  to  get  the  cadets 
on  board,  too,  and  the  boat  was  drag- 
ging astern,  with  the  line  veered  out, 
and  her  crew  still  in  it  baling  her  ont. 
I  fixed  my  eyes  at  once,  breathless 
as  we  of  the  boat-party  were,  on  the 
weather-signs  and  the  other  vessel, 
which  evcr}'body  on  the  poop  was 
looking  at,  as  soon  as  we  were  safe, 
and  our  friends  in  the  gig  had  to  be 
thought  of.  The  short  top-swell  was 
beginning  to  soften  in  long  regular 
seas,  with  just  air  enough  aloft  to  give 
our  light  sails  a  purchase  on  H,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  infernal  datter; 
but  the  vapour  had  gathered  quicker 
than  you  could  well  Auicy  behind  the 
brig  in  the  distance,  so  that  she  looked 
already  a  couple  of  miles  nearer,  rising 
up  two  or  three  times  on  as  many 
huge  swells  that  shone  like  blue  dtfSt 
while  she  steadied  herself  like  a  tight- 
rope dancer  on  the  top  of  thea^  bf  a 
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studding-sail  set  high  from  each  side. 
On  tlie  far  horizon  bejond  her,  you'd 
have  thought  there  was  a  deep  black 
ditch  sunk  along  under  the  thickening 
blue  haze,  as  it  stretched  out  past  her 
to  both  hands,  till  actually  the  solid 
breast  of  it  seemed  to  shove  the  brig 
bodily  forward  over  the  oily-like 
water,  every  spar  and  rope  distinct ; 
then  the  fog  lifted  below  as  if  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  came  spitting  through  it,  and 
we  saw  her  bearing  down  toward  us 
— cloud,  water,  and  all,  as  it  were — 
witli  a  white  heap  of  foam  at  her 
bows.  "  Brace  up  sharp,  Mr  Finch !" 
said  the  old  skipper  hastily,  ^^  and 
stand  over  to  meet  her.  Confound  this ! 
we  must  have  these  people  out  of  that 
brig  in  a  trice !  we  shall  soon  have  a 
touch  of  the  Horse  Latitudes,  or  my 
name's  not  Richard  Williamson — ay, 
and  bid  good-bye  to  *em,  too,  I 
think!" 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  ac- 
cordingly, we  kept  forging  slowly 
ahead,  while  the  brig  continued  to 
near  us.  No  one  spoke,  almost — ^you 
heard  the  lazy  swash  of  the  water 
round  our  fore-chains,  and  the  still- 
ness aboard  had  a  gloomy  enough 
effect,  as  one  noticed  the  top  of  the 
haze  creep  up  into  round  vapoury 
heads  upon  the  sky,  and  felt  it  dark- 
ening aloft  besides.  We  were  scarce 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  and 
could  see  her  shaq)  black  bows  drip 
over  the  bright  sheathing,  as  she 
rolled  easily  on  the  swell,  when  the 
Indiaman  suddenly  lost  way  again, 
sheered  head  round,  and  slap  went  all 
her  sails  from  the  royals  down,  as  if 
she  had  fired  a  broadside.  Almost  the 
next  moment,  a  long,  low  growl  ran 
muttering  and  rumbling  far  away 
round  the  horizon,  from  the  clouds 
and  back  to  them  agun,  as  if  they 
had  been  some  huge  monster  or  other 
on  the  watch,  with  its  broad  grim 
muzzle  shooting  quietly  over  us  as  it 
lay  ;  the  brig  dipped  her  gilt  figure- 
head abeam  of  us,  and  then  showed 
her  long  red  streak ;  the  swell  sinking 
fast,  and  the  whole  sea  far  and  wide 
coming  out  from  the  sky  as  dark  and 
round  as  the  mahogany  drum-head  of 
the  capstan. 

''  Bless  me,  Small,''  said  the  Cap- 
tain, ^^  bat  I  hope  they  Ve  not  knocked 
a  hble  in  my  gig— ay,  there  Ikey  are, 
I  think,  looking  over  the  brig's  quar- 


ter; but  don't  seem  to  have  a  boat 
to  swim !  Get  the  cutter  hauled  along- 
side, Mr  Stebbing,"  continued  he  to 
the  fourth  mate,  "  and  go  aboard  for 
them  at  once — confounded  bothering, 
this !  Mind  get  my  gig  safe,  sir,  if  you 
please — can  yepartey-voo^  though,  Mr 
Stebbing?"  "Not  a  word,  sir,"  said 
the  young  mate,  a  gentlemanly,  rather 
soft  fellow,  whom  the  other  three  all 
used  to  snub.  "  Bless  me,  can't  we 
muster  a  bit  o'  French  amongst  us  ?" 
said  the  skipper ;  "  catch  a  mofishooi' 
that  knows  a  word  of  English  like  any 
other  man  —  'specially  W  they've  a 
chance  of  keeping  my  gig!"  ''Well, 
su*,"  said  I,  "  I'll  be  happy  to  go  with 
the  officer,  as  I  can  speak  French  well 
enough  !"  "  Thank  ye,  young  gentle- 
man, thank  ye,"  said  he,  "  you'll  do  it 
as  well  as  any  man,  I'm  sure — only 
look  sharp,  if  you  please,  and  bring 
my  gig  with  you !"  So  down  the  side 
we  bundled  into  the  cutter,  and  pulled 
straight  for  the  brig,  which  had  just 
hoisted  French  colours,  not  old  "three- 
patches,"  of  course,  but  the  new  Re- 
storation flag. 

I  overhauled  her  well  as  we  got 
near,  and  a  beautiful  long  schooner- 
model  she  was,  with  sharp  bows,  and 
a  fine  easy-run  hull  from  stem  to 
stem,  but  dreadfully  dirty  and  spoilt 
with  top-bnlwarks,  as  if  they  meant 
to  make  her  look  as  clumsy  as  pos- 
sible ;  while  the  brig-rig  of  her  aloft, 
with  the  ropes  hanging  in  bights  and 
hitches,  gave  her  the  look  of  a  hedge- 
parson  on  a  race-horse :  at  the  same 
time,  I  counted  six  dosed  ports  of  a 
side,  in  her  red  streak,  the  exact 
breadth  and  colour  of  itself.  Full  of 
men,  with  a  long  gun,  and  schooner- 
rigged,  she  could  have  sailed  round 
the  Indiaman  in  a  light  breeze,  and 
mauled  her  to  any  extent. 

They  hove  us  a  line  out  of  the  gang- 
way at  once,  the  mate  got  np  her  side 
as  she  rolled  gently  over,  and  I  follow- 
ed him :  the  scene  that  met  our  eyes 
as  soon  as  we  reached  her  deck,  how- 
ever, struck  me  a  good  deal  on  va- 
rious accounts.  We  couldn't  at  first 
see  where  Mr  Rollock  and  his  party 
might  be,  for  the  shadow  of  a  Mix. 
awning  after  the  glare  of  the  water, 
and  the  people  near  the  brig's  gang- 
way . — but  I  saw  two  or  three  daik- 
foced,  very  French-like  individuals, 
in  brcwd-brifflmcdstraw  hats  and  white 
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trousers,  seemingly  passengei*8;  wbile 
about  twenty  Kroomen  and  Negroes, 
and  as  many  seamen  with  unshaven 
chins,  ear-rings,  and  striped  frocks, 
were  in  knots  before  the  longboat, 
turned  keel  up  amidships,  careless 
enough,  to  all  appearance,  about  us. 
One  of  the  passengers  leant  against 
the  mainmast,  with  his  arms  folded 
over  his  broad  chest,  and  his  legs 
crossed,  looking  curiously  at  us  as  we 
came  up;  his  dark  eyes  half  closed, 
the  shadow  of  his  hat  down  to  his 
black  mustache,  and  his  shirt-collar 
open,  showing  a  scar  on  his  hairy 
breast ;  one  man,  whom  I  marked  for 
the  brig's  surgeon,  beside  him;  and 
another  waiting  for  us  near  the  bul- 
warks—a leathery- faced  little  fellow, 
with  twinkling  black  eyes,  and  a  sort 
of  cocked  hat  fore-and-aft  on  his 
cropped  head.  "  Mot,  Monsieur," 
said  he,  slapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast  as  the  mate  looked  about  him, 
"  oui,  jo  suis  capitaine,  monsieur." 
"  Good- day,  sir ; "  said  Stebbing, 
"  we've  just  come  aboard  for  our 
passengers — and  the  gig — sir,  if  you 
please."  "  Certainement,  monsieur," 
said  the  French  skipper,  bowing  and 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  which 
ho  handed  to  the  mate,  ^^  I  comprind, 
sare  —  monsieur  le  capitaine  d'  la 
fregatte  Anglaise,  il  nous  demande  nos 
— vat  you  ca\\,—peppares — voila !  I 
have  'ad  le  honneur,  messieurs,  to  be 
already  sarch  by  vun  off  vos  crusoes — 
pour  des  esclaves  I  vous  imaginez  ce/a, 
messieurs!"  and  here  the  worthy 
Frenchman  cast  up  his  hands  and 
gave  a  grin  which  seemed  meant  for 
innocent  horror.  "  Slaifsl  chez  le 
brigantin  Louis  Bourbon,  Capitaine 
Jean  Duprez  ?  Non  I "  said  ho,  talk- 
ing away  like  a  windmill,  "  de  Mar- 
seilles h  risle  de  France,  avec  les  vius 
choisis "  "  You  mistake,  mon- 
sieur," said  I,  in  French;  "  the  ship  is 
an  Indiaman,  and  we  have  only  come 
for  our  friends,  who  are  enjoying  your 

wine,  I  daresay,  but  we  must " 

"  Comment?"  said  he,  staring,  "  what, 

monsieur?  have  de  gotness  to " 

Here  the  mustached  passenger  sud- 
denly raised  himself  off  the  mast,  and 
made  one  stride  between  us  to  the 
bulwarks,  where  he  looked  straight 
out  at  the  Indiaman,  his  aims  still 
folded,  then  from  us  to  the  French 
master.  He  was  a  noble-looking  man, 


with  an  eye  I  never  saw  the  like  of  in 
any  one  else,  'twas  so  clear,  bold,  and 
prompt, — it  actually  went  into  yon 
like  a  sword,  and  I  couldn't  help  fancy- 
ing him  in  the  thick  of  a  battle,  with 
thousands  of  men  and  miles  of  smoke. 
"Duprez,"  said  he,  quickly,  "je  vous 
le  dis  encore— debarquez,  ces  misera- 
bles!  —  nous  comhattrons!  "  Then, 
mon  ami,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  a  low, 
cool,  determined  tone,  stepping  up 
and  laying  a  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
"  aussi,  nous  couperons  les  ailes  de 
VAigle,  seulement! — Hush,  mon  ami, 
restrain  this  imfortunate  madness  of 
yours !  —  c'est  bien  malapropos,  k 
present!"  and  he  whispered  some- 
thing additional,  on  which  the  pas- 
senger fell  back  and  leant  against  the 
main-mast  as  before.  ^"  Ah ! "  said 
the  French  master,  shading  his  head, 
and  giving  his  forehead  a  tap,  "  le 
pauvre  homme-la!  He  has  had  a 
conp-de-soleil,  messieurs,  or  rather  of 
the  moon,  you  perceive,  from  sleep- 
ing in  its  rays !  Ma  foil "  exclaimed 
he,  on  my  explaining  the  matter,  "c'est 
poa-sible  ?~ we  did  suppose  your  boat 
intended  to  visit  us,  when  evidently 
deterred  by  the  excessive  undulation  I 
— My  friends,  resign  yourselves  to  a 
misfort — "  "  Great  heavens  1  Mr 
Stebbing,"  said  I,  "  the  boat  is  lost!'' 
"By  George!  what  trt//  the  captain 
say,  then ! "  replied  he ;  however,  as 
soon  as  I  told  him  the  sad  truth,  poor 
Stebbing,  being  a  good-hearted  fellow, 
actually  put  his  hands  to  his  face  and 
sobbed.  All  this  time  the  brig's  ci-ew 
were  gabbling  and  kicking  up  a  con- 
founded  noise  about  something  they 
were  at  with  the  spare  spars,  and  in 
throwing  tarpaulins  over  the  hatches ; 
for  it  was  fearfully  dark,  and  going  to 
rain  heavy;  the  slight  sweU  shone 
and  slid^  up  betwixt  the  two  vessels 
like  oil,  and  the  clouds  to  south-west- 
ward had  gathered  up  to  a  steep  black 
bank,  with  round  coppery  heads,  like 
smoke  over  a  town  on  fire.  "  Will 
you  go  down,  messienrs,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  politely,  "  and  taste  my 
vin  de — "  "  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  we 
must  make  haste  off,  or  elseT-besides, 
by  the  way,  we  couldn't,  for  you've 
got  all  your  hatches  battened  down  I'* 
"  Diable,  so  they  are !"  exclaimed  he, 
^^par  honneur,  gentlemen,  I  regi'et  the 
occasion  of— ha! "  Jost  before,  a  glar- 
ing brassy  sort  of  touch  had  seemed  ta 
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come  across  the  face  of  the  immense 
cloud;  and  though  every  thing,  far 
and  wide,  was  as  still  as  death,  save 
the  creaking  of  the  two  ships'  yards, 
it  made  yon  think  of  the  last  trampct's 
mouth !  But  at  this  moment  a  dazzling 
iiash  leaped  zig-zag  out  of  it,  running 
along  from  one  cloud  to  another,  while 
the  huge  dark  mass,  as  it  were,  tore 
right  up,  changing  and  tuniingits  in- 
side out  like  dust — you  saw  the  sea  far 
away  under  it,  heaving  from  glassy 
blue  into  unnatural- like  brown — when 
crash  broke  the  thunder  over  our  very 
heads,  as  if  something  had  fallen  out 
of  heaven,  then  a  long  bounding  roar. 
The  mad  French  passenger  stood  up, 
walked  to  the  bulwarks,  and  looked 
out  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes  for 
the  next ;  while  the  young  mate  and  I 
tumbled  down  the  brig's  side  without 
further  to  do,  and  pulled  fast  for  the 
ship,  where  we  hardly  got  aboard  be- 
fore there  was  another  wild  flash,  an- 
other tremendous  clap,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  one  clash,  more  like  stone  than 
water,  on  sea  and  decks.  For  half- 
an-hour  we  were  rolling  and  soaking 
in  the  midst  of  it,  the  lightning  hissing 
through  the  rain,  and  showing  it 
glitter ;  while  every  five  minutes  came 
a  burst  of  thunder  and  then  a  rattle 
fit  to  split  one's  ears.  At  length,  just 
as  the  rain  began  to  slacken,  you 
could  see  it  lift  bodily,  the  standing 
sheets  of  it  drove  right  against  our 
canvass  and  through  the  awnings, — 
when  we  made  out  the  French  brig 
with  her  jib,  topsails,  and  boom-main- 
sail full,  leaning  over  as  she  clove 
through  it  before  the  wind.  The 
squall  burst  into  our  wet  topsails  as 
loud  as  the  thunder,  with  a  flash  al- 
most like  the  lightning  itself,  taking 
us  broad  abeam;  the  ship  groaned 
and  shook  for  a  minute  ere  gathering 
way  and  falling  ofi^,  and  when  she 
rose  and  began  to  go  plunging  through 
the  black  surges,  no  brig  wm  to  be 
seen:  every  man  on  deck  let  his 
breath  out  almost  in  a  cry,  scarce 
feeling  as  yet  but  it  was  eqnal  to  los- 
ing sight  for  ever  of  onr  late  ship- 
mates, or  the  least  hope  of  them.  The 
])assengers,  ladies  ana  all,  crowded  in 
the  companion-hatch  in  absolate  ter- 
ror, every  face  aghast,  withont  think- 
ing of  the  rain  and  spray :  now  and 
then  the  sulky  crest  of  a  bigger  wave 
would  be  cat\ght  sight  of  beyond  the 


bulwarks,   as  the  sea  rose  with  its 
green  back  curling  over  into  white; 
and  you'd  have  said  the  shudder  ran 
down  into  the  cabin,  at  thought  of 
seeing  one  or  other  of  the  lost  boat's 
crew  come  weltering  up  from  the  mist 
and  vanish  again.    I  knew  it  was  of 
no  use,  but  I  held  on  in  the  weather 
raizen-rigging,    and    looked    out    to 
westward,  against  a  wild  break  of 
light  which   the  setting  sun   made 
through  the  troughs  of  the  sea ;  once 
and  again  I  could  fancy  I  saw  the 
boat  lift  keel  up,  far  oflf  betwixt  me 
and  the  fierce  glimmer.    "  Oh,  do  you 
see  them  ?   do  you  not  see  it  yet !" 
was  passed  up  to  me  over  and  over, 
from  one  sharp-pitched  voice  to  an- 
other ;  but  all  I  could  answer  was  to 
shake  my  head.    At  last,  one  by  one, 
they  went  below ;  and  after  what  had 
happened,  I  must  say  I  could  easily 
fancy  what  a  chill,  dreary-like,  awful 
notion  of  the  sea  must  have  come  for 
the  first  time  on  a  landsman,  not  to 
speak  of  delicate  young  girls  fresh 
from  home :   at  sight  of  the  drenched 
quarterdeck    leaniug  bare  down   to 
leeward,  the  sleet  and  spray  battering 
bleak  against  the  round-house  doors, 
where  I  had  seen  Miss  Hyde  led  sob- 
bing in,  with  her  wet  hair  about  her 
face  ;  then  the  ship  driving  off  from 
where  she  had  lost  them,  with  her 
three  strong  lower-masts  aslant  into 
the  gale,  ghastly  white  and  dripping 
— her  soaked  sheets  of  canvass  blown 
gray  and  stiff  into  the  rigging,  and  it 
strained  taut  as  iron  ;  while  you  saw 
little  of  her  higher  than  the  tops,  as 
the  scud  and  the  dark  together  closed 
aloft.    Poor  Miss  Fortescue's  mother 
was  in  fits  below  in  her  berth — ^tbe 
two  watches  were  on  the  yards  aloft, 
where  no  eye  could  see  them,  struggling 
hard  to  furl  and  reef;  so  altogether  it 
was  a  gloomy  enough  moment.    I 
stayed  awhile  on  deck,  wrapped  in  a 
peacoat,  keeping  my  feet  and  hanging 
on,  and  thinking  how  right  down  in 
earnest  matters  could  turn  of  a  sud- 
den.   I  wasn't  remarkably  thoughtful 
in  these  days,  I  daresay,  but  there 
did  I  keep,  straining  my  eyes  into  the 
mist  to  see  I  couldn't  tell  what,  and 
repeating  over  and   over  again   to 
myself  these  few  words  out  of  the 
prayer-book,  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death,**  though  scarce  knowing 
what  I  said. 
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Ilowevcr,  the  Indiaman*s  officers 
and  crew  had  work  enough  in  manag- 
ing her  at  present:  after  a  snnset 
more  like  the  putting  out  of  him  than 
anything  else,  with  a  flaring  snnff  and 
a  dingy  sort  of  smoke  that  followed, 
the  wind  grew  from  son  Vest  into 
a  regular  long  gale,  that  drove  the 
tops  of  the  heav^  seas  into  the  dead- 
lights astern,  rismg  aft  out  of  the  dark 
like  so  many  capes,  with  the  snow 
drifting  off  them  over  the  poop.  At 
midnight,  it  blew  great  guns,  with  a 
witness ;  the  ship,  under  storm  stay- 
sails and  close-reefed  maintopsail,  go- 
ing twelve  knots  or  more,  when,  as 
both  the  captain  and  mate  reckoned, 
we  were  near  St  Helena  on  our  pre- 
sent coarse,  and  to  haul  on  a  wind 
was  as  much  as  her  spars  were  worth : 
her  helm  was  put  hard  down  and  we 
lay  to  for  morning,  the  ship  drifting 
off  bodily  to  leeward  with  the  water. 
The  night  was  quite  dark,  the  rain 
coming  in  sadden  spits  out  of  the  wind ; 
vou  onJy  heard  the  wet  gale  sob  and 
hiss  through  the  bare  rigging  into  her 
storm- canvass,  when  the  look-oat  men 
ahead  sung  out,  ^^Land — land  close 
to  starboa^ !"  *^  Bless  me,  sir,'*  said 
the  mate  to  the  captain,  *4t*s  the  Rock 
—well  that  we  i/m/— "  "  Hard  up ! 
hard  up  with  the  helm !"  yelled  the 
men  again,  ^^  it's  a  skip  r  I  ran  to 
the  weather  main-chains  and  saw  a 
broad  black  mass,  as  it  were,  rising 
high  abeam,  and  seeming  to  come  out 
from  the  black  of  the  night,  with  a 
gleam  or  two  in  it  which  they  had 
taken  for  lights  ashore  in  the  island. 
The  Seringapatam's  wheel  was  pat  np 
already,  but  she  hung  in  the  gale, 
doubtful  whether  to  fall  off  or  not ; 
and  the  moment  she  dUi  sink  into  the 
trough,  we  should  have  had  a  sea  over 
her  broadside  fit  to  wash  away  men, 
boats,  and  all— let  alone  the  other  ship 
bearing  down  at  twelve  knots. 
^*  Show  the  head  of  the  fore-to/nmut' 
stnjfsaiir  shouted  I  with  aU  my 
strength  to  the  forecastle,  and  up  it 
went  slapping  its  hanks  to  the  blast — 
the  Indiaman  sprang  round  heeling  to 
her  |K>rts  on  the  next  sea,  main-top- 
sail before  the  wind,  and  the  staysail 
down  again.  Next  minute,  a  large 
ship,  with  the  foam  washing  over  her 
cat -heads,  and  her  martingale  gear 
dripping  under  the  huge  white  t>ow- 
.sprit,  came  lifting  close  past 


black  as  shadows  aloft,  save  the  glim- 
mer of  her  main-tack  to  the  lanterns 
aboard — and  knot  after  knot  of  dim 
faces  above  her  bulwarks  shot  by,  till 
you  saw  her  captain  standing  high  in 
the  mizen- chains,  with  a  speakmg 
trumpet.  He  roared  oat  something 
or  other  throngh  it,  and  the  skipper 
sung  out  under  both  his  hands,  ^^  Ay, 
ay,  sir  I '*  in  answer;  but  it  turned  out 
after  that  nobody  knew  what  it  was, 
unless  it  might  be  as  I  thought, 
*^  Where %re  you  going?'*  The  minute 
following,  we  saw  her  quarter-lanterns 
like  two  will-o'-the-wisps  beyond  a 
wave,  and  she  was  gone — a  big  frigate 
running  under  half  her  canvass,  strong 
thongh  the  gale  blew. 

"  Why,  Mr  Finch,"  said  Captain 
Williamson,  as  soon  as  we  had  time 
to  draw  breath,  **  who  was  tkat^  bid 
show  the  fo'topmast-stays'l — 'twan't 
you  r  "  No,"  said  the  mate,  "  I'd  like 
to  know  who  had  the  hanged  impu- 
dence to  give  orders  here  without — " 
^^  Well  now,  Finch,"  continued  the 
old  skipper,  '*  I'm  not  sure  but  that 
was  our  only  chance  at  the  moment, 
sir ;  and  if  'twas  one  of  the  men,  why 
rd  pass  it  over,  or  even  give  him  an 
extra  glass  of  grog  in  a  quiet  way !" 
No  one  oouki  say  who  it  was,  how- 
ever;  and,  for  my  part,  the  sight  of  the 
frigate  made  me  still  more  cautions 
than  before  of  letting  out  what  West- 
wood  and  I  were :  in  fact,  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  rather  uneasy,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  superstitions  old 
sailmaker  whispering  about  how  h6 
feared  there  was  no  lack  to  be  looked 
for,  when  *^  drowned  men  and  ^Aoff- 
e$$ei  began  to  work  the  ship  I"  The 
first  streak  of  dawn  was  hardly  seen, 
when  a  sail  ooald  be  made  oat  in  it, 
far  on  our  lee  bow,  which  the  officers 
supposed  to  be  the  frigate ;  Westwood 
sod  I,  however,  were  of  opinion  it  was 
the  French  brig,  althoagfa  by  snnrise 
we  lost  sight  el  her  again.  Ertrj  one 
in  the  cuddy  talked  of  our  anfbrtnnata 
friends,  and  their  melancholy  liate; 
even  Ford  and  Winterton  were  missed, 
whUe  old  Mr  Bollock  bad  been  tbe 
life  of  the  passengers.  Bat  there  was 
naturally  still  more  lelt  for  tie  iioor 
girl  Fortescue;  it  made  all  or  as 
gloomy  for  a  day  or  two ;  tbongk  the 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  Indiasunli  Cm! 
motion,  after  oar  wearisome  spell  of  n 
calm,  did  a  great  deal  to  bring  tilings 
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round  again.  Westwood  was  greatly 
taken  up  with  mj  account  of  the  brig 
and  her  people,  both  of  ns  agreeing 
there  was  somewhat  suspicious  about 
her,  though  I  thought  she  was  pro- 
bably neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
slaver,  and  he  had  a  notion  she  was 
after  something  deeper :  what  that 
might  be,  'twas  hard  to  conceive,  as 
they  didn't  appear  like  pirates.  One 
thing,  however,  we  did  conclude  from 
the  matter,  that  the  brig  couldn't 
have  been  at  all  inclined  for  visitors ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  little  doubt  but 
she  trould  actually  refuse  letting  the 
boat  aboard,  if  they  reached  her ;  so 
in  ail  likelihood  our  unhappy  friends 
had  been  swamped  on  that  very  ac- 
count, just  as  the  squall  came  on. 
When  tills  idea  got  about  the  ship,  of 
course  jou  may  suppose  neither  pas- 
sengers nor  crew  to  have  felt  particu- 
larly amiable  towards  the  French  ves- 
sel; and  if  we  had  met  her  again,  with 
any  good  occasion  for  it,  all  hands 
were  much  inclined  to  give  her  a  right- 
down  thrashing,  if  not  to  make  prize 
of  her  as  a  bad  character. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  I  to  West- 
wood  one  day,  "  I  wish  these  good 
folks  mayn't  be  disappointed,  but  I 
do  suspect  this  blessed  mate  of  ours 
will  turn  out  to  have  run  ns  into 
some  fine  mess  or  other  with  his  navi- 
gation !  Did  you  notice  how  blue  the 
sky  looked  this  morning,  over  to  east- 
ward, compared  with  what  it  did 
just  now  where  the  sun  ietf^^  "  No" 
said  Westwood,  *'*'  not  particularly  ; 
but  what  of  that  ?"  "  Why,  in  the 
Iris,"  replied  I,  ^^  we  used  always  to 
reckon  that  a  sign,  hereabouts,  of  onr 
being  near  the  kmd!  Just  you  see, 
now,  to-morrow  morning,  if  the  dawn 
hasn't  a  hazy  yellow  look  in  it  before 
the  breeze  fails;  in  which  case,  'tis 
the  African  coast  to  a  certainty !  Pity 
these  *  Hyson  Mnndongo*  men,  as 
Jack  calls  them,  shooldn't  have  their 
eyes  about  'em  as  well  as  on  the  log- 
slate  !  I  daresay,  now,"  continued  I^ 
laughing,  ^'  yon  heard  the  first  mate 
bothering  lately  about  the  great  vari- 
ation of  the  compass  here?  Well, 
what  do  you  suppose  was  the  reason 
of  it— but  that  sly  devil  of  a  Idtmagar 
shoving  in  his  block  for  mnding  curry, 
under  the  feet  of  the  bmnacle,  every 
time  he  was  done  using  it !  I  saw  him 
get  a  kick  one  morning  from  the  man 


at  the  wheel,  who  chanced  to  look 
down  and  notice  him.  Good  solid 
iron  it  is,  though  painted  and  polished 
like  marble,  and  the  circumcised  rascal 
unluckily  considered  the  whole  binnacle 
as  asort  of  second  Mecca  for  security  1" 
"  Hang  the  fellow  I"  said  Westwood, 
*'*'  but  I  don't  see  much  to  laugh  at, 
Ned.  Why,  if  you're  right,  we  shall 
all  be  soaked  and  fried  into  African 
fever  before  reaching  the  Cape,  and 
we've  had  misfortunes  enough  already ! 
Only  think  of  an  exquisite  creature 

like  Miss "      "  Oh,"  interrupted 

I,  fancying  Master  Tom  began  lately 
to  show  suflScient  admiration  for  her, 
^^  betwixt  an  old  humdrum,  and  a 
conceited  fool  like  that,  what  could 
you  expect  ?  All  I  say  is,  my  dear 
parson,  stand  by  for  a  pinch  when  it 
comes." 

On  going  down  to  tea  in  the  cuddy, 
we  found  the  party  full  of  spirits,  and 
for  the  first  time  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  their  lost  fellow-passengers, 
except  amongst  a  knot  of  cadets  and 
writers  rather  elevated  by  the  Madeira 
after  dinner,  who  were  gathered  round 
the  reverend  Mr  Knowles,  pretending 
to  talk  regretfully  of  his  Yankee  friend, 
Mr  DaniS  Snout.  "  Yes,  gentlemen," 
said  the  missionary,  who  was  a  wor- 
thy, simple-hearted  person,"  ^^  in  spite 
of  some  uncouthness — and  perhaps 
limited  views,  the  result  of  defective 
education — he  was  an  excellent  man, 
I  think  1 "  "  Oh  certainly,  certainly ! " 
said  a  writer,  looking  to  his  friends, 
'*  and  the  one  thing  needful  you  spoke 
of  just  now,  BUT,  I  daresay  he  had  it 
always  in  his  eye,  now  ?  "  *'  Mixed, 
I  fear,"  replied  the  missionary,  *^  with 
some  element  of  worldly  feeling — for 
in  America  they  are  apt  to  make  even 
the  soul,  as  well  as  religious  associa- 
tion, matter  of  commerce — ^but  Mr 
Snout,  I  have  reason  to  be  assured, 
had  the  tme  welfare  of  India  at  heart 
— we  had  much  interesting  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject."  '"Ah!"  said 
the  sharp  civilians,  *^  he  was  fond  of 
getting  information,  was  poor  Daniel! 
Was  that  why  he  asked  you  so  many 
questions  about  the  Hindoo  gods,  Mr 
Knowles?"  '^He  already  possessed 
much  general  knowledge  of  their 
strange  mythology,  himself,"  answered 
the  missionary,  ^*  and  I  confess  I  was 
surprised  at  it — especially,  as  he  con- 
fessed  to    me,  that   that   gorgeous 
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coantry,  with  its  many  boundless 
capabilities,  should  have  occupied  his 
thoughts  more  and  more  from  boy- 
hood, amidst  the  secular  activity  of 
modem  life— even  as  it  occurred  unto 
myself!"  Here  the  worthy  man  took 
off  his  large  spectacles,  gave  them  a 
wipe,  and  put  them  on  again,  while 
ho  finished  his  tea.  ^^  Before  this 
deplorable  dispensation,"  continued 
he  again,  ''he  was  on  the  point  of 
revealing  to  me  a  great  scheme  at 
once  for  the  enlightenment,  I  believe, 
of  that  benighted  land,  and  for  more 
lucrative  support  to  those  engaged  in 
it.  I  fear,  gentlemen,  it  was  enthu- 
siasm— but  1  have  grounds  for  think- 
ing that  our  departed  friend  has  left 
in  this  vessel  many  packages  of  vol- 
umes translated  into  several  dialects 
of  the  great  Hindu  tongue — not  omit- 
ting, I  am  convinced,  the  best  of 
books."  "  Where!"  exclaimed  several 
of  the  cadets,  rather  astonished,  "ir**/// 
poor  Snout  can't  have  been  such  a  bad 
fellow,  after  all ! "  '•  All  hum ! "  said 
the  writer,  doubtfully,  *^  depend  upon 
it.  I  should  like,  now,  to  have  a  peep 
at  Jonathan's  bales!"  "I  myself 
have  thought,  also,"  said  the  mission- 
ary, '^  it  would  gratify  me  to  look  into 
his  apartment — and  were  it  permitted 
to  use  one  or  two  of  the  volumes,  I 
should  cheerfully  on  our  arrival  in 

Bom "      "Come    along!"    said 

the  cadets, — "  let's  have  a  look ! — 
shouldn't  wonder  to  see  Daniel  beside 
his  lion  yet,  within !  or  hear  *  guess 
I  aint.'  "  *'  My  young  friends,"  said 
the  missionary,  as  we  all  went  along 
the  lighted  passage,  **such  levity  is 
unseemly ; "  and  indeed  the  look  of 
the  state-room  door,  fastene<l  outside 
as  the  steward  had  left  it  before  the 
gale  came  on,  made  the  brisk  cadets 
keep  quiet  till  the  lashing  on  it  was 
unfastened — 'twas  so  like  breaking  in 
upon  a  ghost.  However,  as  it 
chanced,  Mr  Snout's  goods  had  got 
loose  during  her  late  roll,  and  heaped 
down  to  leeward  against  the  door — 
80,  whenever  they  turned  the  handle, 
a  whole  bundle  of  packages  came 
tumbling  out  of  the  dark  as  it  burst 
open,  with  a  shower  of  small  affairs 


like  so  many  stones  after  them. 
''What's  all  this!"  exclaimed  the 
cadets,  stooping  to  look  at  the  articles 
by  the  lamp-light,  strewed  as  they 
were  over  the  deck.  The  reverend 
gentleman  stooped  too,  stood  straight, 
wiped  his  spectacles  and  fixed  them 
on  his  nose,  then  stooped  again  ;  at 
length  one  long  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise broke  out  of  his  mouth.  They 
were  nothing  but  little  ugly  images, 
done  in  earthenware,  painted  and 
gilt,  and  exactly  the  same :  the  writer 
dived  into  a  canvass  package,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  a  different  kind, 
somewhat  larger  and  uglier.  Every 
one  made  free  with  a  bale  for  himself, 
shontiug  out  his  discoveries  to  the 
rest.     '*  I  say  Smythe,  this  is  Vishnu, 

it's  marked  on  the  comer !"  "  D n 

it,  Ramsay,  here's  Brahma ! "  *'  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  if  / ha vn' t  got  See va ! "  "I 
say,  what's  this  though  ?"  screamed  a 
young  lad,  hauling  at  the  biggest  bale 
of  all,  while  the  missionary  stood 
stock  upright,  a  perfect  picture  of  be- 
wilderment—  "Lo.'"  being  all  ho 
could  say.  "What  can  ^ Lingama'* 
be,  eh?"  went  on  the  young  grifiin, 
reading  the  mark  outside — " '  Limjams 
— extra  fine  gilt,  Staffordshire — 70  Rs. 
per  doz. — D.  S.  to  Bombay,' — what 
may  Lingams  be  ?  "  and  he  pulled  out 
a  sample,  meant  for  an  improvement 
on  the  shapeless  black  stones  reckoned 
so  sacred  by  Hindoo  ladies  that  love 
their  lords,  as  I  knew  from  seeing 
them  one  morning  near  Madras,  bring- 
ing gifts  and  bowing  to  the  Lingam,  at  a 
pretty  little  white  temple  under  an  old 
banian-tree.  For  my  part,  I  had  lighted 
on  a  gross  or  so  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  with  three  heads  and  five  anna, 
packed  nicely  through  each  other  in 
cotton,  but  inside  the  state-room. 
At  this  last  prize,  however,  the  poor 
missionary  could  stand  it  no  longer ; 
"Oh  I  oh  !"  groaned  he,  clapping  his 
hand  to  his  head,  and  walking  slowly 
off  to  his  berth  ;  while,  as  the  tmth 
gleamed  on  the  cadets  and  us,  we  sat 
down  on  the  deck  amidst  the  spoil, 
and  roared  with  laughter  like  to  go 
into  fits,  at  the  unfortunate  Yankee's 
scheme  for  converting  India.*^  "Well 


*  It  is  here  due  to  the  credit  of  oar  friend  the  CApt&in,  who  was  not  anaiuallj  ima- 
ginative for  a  sailor,  to  state,  that  this  specalation  as  a  commeTcial  oam,  if  ttrietly 
and  literally  a/a<*/,  as  the  Anglo-Indian  of  Calcatta  can  probably  testify.  The  bold 
and  all  but  poetical  catholicity  of  the  idea  coald  have  been  reached,  perhapi|  by  the 
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— hang  me ! "  said  a  writer,  as  soon 
as  he  conld  speak,  ^*bnt  this  i]s  a  streak 
beyond  the  Society  for  Diffnsing  Use- 
ful Knowledge!"  "Every  man  his 
own  priest, — ha!  ha!  ha!"  shouted 
another.  "I  say,  Smythe,"  sung 
out  a  cadet,  "just  fancy — ha!  ha! 
*D.  Snout  and  Co'— ho!  ho!  ho! 
you  know  it's  too  rich  to  enjoy  by  our- 
selves. '  ATythullogy  store,*  Bombay, 
near  the  cathedral!"  "Cheap  Bra- 
mahs,  wholesale  and  retail — eh? 
families  supplied!"  "By  George! 
he's  a  genius  lost!"  said  Smythe, 
"  but  the  parson  needn't  have  broken 
with  him  for  that, — I  shouldn't  won- 
der, now,  if  they  had  joined  partner- 
ship, but  Daniel  might  have  thought 
of  mining  all  their  heads  with  gun- 
powder and  percussion  springs,  so 
that  the  missionary  could  have  gone 
round  afterwards  and  blown  up  hea- 
thenism by  a  touch!"  The  noise  of 
all  this  soon  brought  along  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  few  could  help 
laughing.  When  the  thing  got  wind 
on  deck,  however,  neither  the  old 
skipper  nor  the  men  seemed  to  like  it 
much  :  what  with  the  notion  of  the 
sliip's  being  taken,  as  it  were,  by  a 
thousand  or  two  of  ugly  little  imps 
and  Pagan  idols,  besides  bringing  up 
a  drowned  man's  concerns,  and  '  yaw- 
hawing,'  as  they  said,  into  his  very 
door, — it  was  thought  the  best  thing 
to  have  them  all  chucked  over  board 
next  morning. 

'Twas  a  beautifully  fine  night,  clear 
aloft,  and  the  moon  rising  large  on  our 
larboard  bow,  out  of  a  delicate  pale 
sort  of  haze,  as  the  ship  headed 
southward  with  the  breeze;  for  I 
marked  the  haze  particularly,  as  well 
as  the  colour  of  the  sky  that  lay  high 
over  it  like  a  deep-blue  hollow  going 
away  down  beyond,  and  filling  np  with 
the  light.  There  was  no  living  below 
for  heat,  and  the  showers  of  cock- 
roaches that  went  whirring  at  the 
lamps,  and  marching  with  their  infer- 
nal feelers  out,  straight  up  your  legs ; 
60,  fore  and  aft,  the  decks  wore  astir 
with  us  all.  Talk  of  moonlight  on 
land !  but  even  in  the  tropics  you  have 
to  see  it  pouring  right  down,  as  it  was 
then,  the  whole  sky  full  of  it  aloft  as 


the  moon  drew  farther  up ;  till  it  came 
raining,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  sheet 
from  one  bend  of  the  horizon  to  an- 
other :  the  water  scarce  rippling  to  the 
breeze,  only  heaving  in  long  low 
swells,  that  you  heard  just  wash  her 
bends;  one  track  brighter  than  the 
rest,  shining  and  glancing  like  a  look- 
ing-glass drawn  out,  for  a  mile  or  so 
across  our  quarter,  and  the  ship's 
shadow  under  her  other  bow.  You 
saw  the  men  far  forward  in  her  head, 
and  clustered  in  a  heap  on  the  bow- 
sprit-heel, enjoying  it  mightily,  and 
looking  out  or  straight  aloft  as  if  to 
polish  their  mahogany  faces,  and  get 
their  bushy  whiskers  silvered  ;  while 
the  awnings  being  off  the  poop,  the 
planks  in  it  came  out  like  so  much 
ivory  from  the  shade  of  the  spanker, 
which  sent  down  a  perfect  gush  of 
light  on  eveiy  one  moving  past.  For 
the  air,  again,  as  all  the  passengers 
said,  it  was  balmy ;  though  for  my 
part — perhaps  it  might  be  a  fancy  of 
mine— but  now  and  then  I  thought  it 
sniffed  a  little  too  much  that  way,  to 
be  altogether  pleasant  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

Of  course,  no  sooner  had  I  caught 
sight  of  Sir  Charles  Hyde  than  I  looked 
for  his  daughter,  and  at  last  saw  some 
one  talking  to  a  young  lady  seated 
near  the  after- gratings,  with  her  head 
turned  round  seaward,  whom  it  didn't 
require  much  guessing  for  me  to  name. 
Not  having  seen  her  at  all  since  the 
affair  of  the  boats,  I  strolled  aft,  when 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  her 
companion  was  Tom  Westwood,  and 
they  seemed  in  the  thick  of  an  inte- 
resting discourse.  The  instant  I  got 
near,  however,  they  broke  it  off;  the 
young  lady  turned  her  head — and 
never,  I'd  swear,  was  woman's  face 
seen  faurer  than  I  thought  hers  at  that 
moment — ^when  the  bright  moonlight 
that  had  seemed  trying  to  steal  round 
her  loose  bonnet  and  peep  in,  fell 
straight  down  at  once  from  her  fore- 
head to  her  chin,  appearing,  as  it 
were,  to  dance  in  under  her  long  eye- 
lashes to  meet  her  eyes;  while  one 
mass  of  her  brown  hair  hung  bright  in 
it,  and  white  against  the  shadow 
ronnd  her  cheek,  that  drew  the  charm- 


'  progressing '  American  intellect  alone^  while  Staffordshire,  it  is  certain,  furnished 
its  realisation  :  the  investment,  it  is  neverthelesB  believed,  proved  eventually  onprp- 
fitable. 
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ing  line  of  her  nose  and  lip  as  dear 
as  the  horizon  on  the  sky  I  The  very 
moment,  in  fiact,  that  a  bitter  thought 
flashed  into  my  mind — ^fbr  to  my  fancy 
she  looked  vexed  at  seeing  me,  and  a 
colonr  seemed  mounting  np  to  her 
cheek,  even  through  the  fairy  sort  of 
glimmer  on  it.  Could  Tom  Westwood 
have  been  acting  no  more  than  the 
clerical  near  such  a  creature?  and  if  a 
fellow  like  him  took  it  in  his  head, 
what  chance  had  If  The  next  minute, 
accordingly,  she  rose  off  her  seat,  gave 
me  a  slight  bow  in  answer  to  mine, 
and  walked  direct  to  the  gallery  stair, 
where  she  disappeared. 

"  We  were  talking  of  that  unlucky 
adventure  the  other  day,"  said  West- 
wood,  glancing  at  me,  but  rather  taken 
aback,  as  I  thought.  "  Ay  ?  "  said  T, 
carelessly.  ^^Tes,"  continued  he; 
*'*'  Miss  Hyde  had  no  idea  you  and  I 
were  particularly  acquainted,  and 
seems  to  think  me  a  respectable 
clergyman ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  Ned, 
she  has  rather  a  suspicions  opinion  of 
yourself!"  "Oh,  indeed!"  said  I, 
sullenly.  "  Fact,  Ned,"  said  he ; 
"  she  even  remembers  having  seen  you 
before,  somewhere  or  other — ^I  hope, 
my  dear  fellow,  it  wasn't  on  the  stage?" 
"  Ha !  ha !  how  amusing  1"  I  said, 
with  the  best  laugh  I  could  get  up. 
"  At  any  rate,  Collins/'  he  went  on, 
"  she  sees  through  your  feigned  way 
of  carrying  on,  and  knows  you're  nei- 
ther griffin  nor  land-lubber^  but  a 
sailor ;  for  I  fancy  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  young  lady  has  met  with  the 
cloth  I  What  do  you  suppose  she 
asked  me  now,  quite  seriously?"  "  Ob, 
I  couldn't  guess,  of  course,"  replied  I, 
almost  with  a  sueer ;  **  pray  don't — " 
"Why,  she  inquired  what  could  be 
the  design  of  one  concealing  his  pro- 
fession so  carefully ;  and  actually  sp- 
pearing  to  be  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  some  of  the  sailors !  Directly 
after,  she  asked  whether  that  brig 
mightn't  really  have  been  a  purate, 
and  taken  off  the  poor  general,  Miss 
Fortescue,  and  the  rest?"  "Ah," 
said  I,  coldly,  "  and  if  I  might  venture 
to  ask,  what  did  you — ^"  "  Oh,  of 
course,"  replied  Westwood,  laughing, 
"  I  could  only  hide  my  amusement, 
and  profess  doubts,  you  know,  Ned  I" 
"  Deuced  good  joke,  Mr  Westwood," 
thought  I  to  myself,  "  but  at  least  you 
can't  weather  on  me  quite  so  inno- 


cently, my  fine  fellow !  I  didn't  tkittk 
it  of  him,  after  all  I  By  heaven,  I  did 
notr  "By  the  bye,  Collins,"  ex- 
claimed Westwood  in  a  little,  as  he 
kept  his  eye  astern,  '^  there's  some- 
thing away  yonder  on  our  lee-quartei^ 
that  I've  been  watching  for  these  last 
ten  minutes — ^what  do  you  think  it 
may  be  ?  Look  I  just  in  the  tail  of  the 
moonshine  yonder!"  What  it  might 
be,  I  cared  little  enough  at  the  time ; 
but  I  did  give  a  glance,  and  saw  a 
little  black  dot,  as  it  were,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  long  run  of  the  water, 
apparently  making  way  before  the 
breeze.  "  Only  a  bit  of  wood,  I  dare- 
say," remarked  I ;  "  but  whatever  it 
is,  at  any  rate  the  drift  will  take  it  far 
to  leeward  of  us,  so  yon  needn't 
mind."  Etere  we  heard  a  steward 
come  up  and  say  to  the  first  officer, 
who  was  waiting  with  the  rest  to  take 
a  lunar  observation,  that  Captain 
Williamson  had  turned  in  unwell,  but 
he  wanted  to  hear  when  tiiey  found 
the  longitude :  accorduigly,  uey  got 
their  altitude,  and  went  on  making 
the  calculations  on  deck.  "Well, 
steward,"  said  the  mate,  after  a  little 
humming  and  hawing,  "go  down  and 
tell  the  captain,  in  the  meantime, 
aihontjhe  east;  but  I  think  it's  a  good 
deal  over  the  marie — say  111  be  cbwn 
myself  directly." 

"A  deuced  sight  below  the  mark, 
rather!"  said  I,  walking  aft  again, 
where  Westwood  kept  still  looking 
out  for  the  black  dot.  "  You'll  see  it 
nearer,  now,  Ned,"  said  he;  "more 
like  a  negro's  head,  or  his  hand,  than 
a  bit  of  wood— eh  ?"  "  Curious !"  I 
said ;  "  it  lies  well  up  fbr  our  beam, 
stiU — ^spite  of  the  breieze.  Must  be  a 
shark's  back-fin,  I  think,  making  for 
convoy."  In  ten  minutes  longer,  the 
Ught  swell  in  the  distance  gave  it  a 
lift  up  fair  into  the  moonshine;  it 
gleamed  fbr  a  moment,  and  then 
seemed  to  roll  across  into  the  blue 
glimmer  of  the  sea.  "  By  Jove,  Col- 
Uns,"  said  Westwood,  gazing  eagerly 
at  it,  "  'tis  more  like  a  botUe,  to  nu^ 
sight!"  We  walked  back  and  forward, 
looking  each  time  over  the  taffrail,  till 
at  length  tiie  affair  in  question  could 
be  seen  dipping  and  creeping  ahead 
in  the  smooth  shining  wash  of  the  sur- 
face, just  Uke  to  go  lobbing  across  our 
bows  and  be  missed  to  windward. 
"  Crossing  our  hause  I  do  declare ! — 
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Hanged  if  that  ain't  fore-reaching  on 
us,  with  a  witness  I"  exclaimed  the 
two  of  us  together :  "  and  a  bottle  it 
ts/"  said  West  wood.  I  slipped  down 
the  poop-stair,  and  along  to  the  fore- 
castle, where  I  told  Jacobs ;  when 
two  or  three  of  the  men  went  out  on 
the  martingale-stays,  with  the  bight 
of  a  line  and  a  couple  of  blocks  in  it, 
ready  to  throw  round  this  said  floating 
oddity,  and  haul  it  alongside  as  it 
surged  past.  Shortly  after  we  had  it 
safe  in  our  hands ;  a  square-built  old 
Dutchman  it  was,  tight  corked,  with 
a  red  rag  round  the  neck,  and  crusted 
over  with  salt — almost  like  one  of 
Yanderdecken's  messages  home,  com- 
ing up  as  ii  did  firom  the  wide  glitter- 
ing sea,  of  a  tropical  moonlight  night, 
nine  weeks  or  so  after  leaving  limd. 
The  men  who  had  got  it  seemed  afraid 
of  their  prize,  so  Westwood  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  smuggling  it  away 
below  to  our  berth,  where  we  both 
sat  down  on  a  locker  and  looked  at 
one  another.  "What  poor  devil 
hove  this  overboard,  I  wonder,  now," 
said  he;  "I  daresay  it  may  have 
knocked  about,  God  knows  how  long, 
since  his  affair  was  settled."  "  Why, 
for  that  matter,  Westwood,"  replied 
I,  "  I  fancy  it's  much  more  important 
to  find  there's  a  strong  easterly  cur- 
rent hereabouts  just  now !  "  *     Here 


Westwood  got  a  cork-screw,  and  pulled 
out  the  cork  with  a  true  parson-like 
gravity:  as  we  had  expected,  there 
was  a  paper  tacked  to  it,  crumpled  up 
and  scrawled  over  in  what  we  could 
only  suppose  was  blood. 

"  '  No.  20,'"  read  he,— "  what  does 
that  mean  ?  "  "  The  twentieth  bottle 
launched,  perhaps,"  said  I,  and  he 
went  on — "  *  For  Godsake,  if  you  find 
this,  keep  to  the  south-west — ^we  are 
going  that  way,  we  think — ^we've  fallen 
amongst  regular  Thugs,  I  fear — just 
from  the  folly  of  these  three — (they're 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  though) — 
we  are  not  ill-treated  yet,  but  kept 
below  and  watched — ^yours  in  haste—-' 
What  this  signature  is  I  can't  say  for 
the  life  of  me,  Ned ;  no  date  either ! " 
"  Did  the  fellow  think  he  was  writing 
by  post,  I  wonder,"  said  I,  trying  to 
make  it  out.  "  By  the  powers !  West- 
wood,  though,"  and  I  jumped  up, 
"  that  bottle  might  have  come  from 
the  Pacific,  'tis  true— but  what  if  it 
were  old  Rollock  after  all!  Thttgs, 
did  you  say?  Why,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  the  jolly  old  planter  were  on 
the  hooks  still.  That  rascally  brig !" 
And  accordingly,  on  trying  the  scrawl 
at  the  end,  over  and  over,  we  both 
agreed  it  was  nothing  but  T.  Rol- 
lock 1 


*  Currents  are  designated  from  the  direction  thej  mn  towardi;  winds,  the  quarter 
they  blow /rom. 
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MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  WALES. 


We  have  before  us  a  valaable  and 
interestiDg  work  on  a  portion  of  the 
British  dominions  much  visited  but 
little  known,  and  one  which  is  satis- 
factory, not  only  from  the  good  feel- 
ing and  taste  it  evinces  on  the  part  of 
its  author,  but  also  from  its  setting  at 
rest  a  question  that  was  lately  much 
agitated,  and  to  which  we  at  the  time 
adverted  in  our  pages  for  May  1848. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips  has  taken  up  the 
cudgel,  or  rajkher  the  pen,  to  defend 
the  honour  of  his  beloved  country,  and 
has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  task, 
partly  in  combating  real  opponents, 
partly  in  knocking  down  men  of  straw. 
The  book,  however,  comes  so  far  late 
of  its  subject  as  that  the  interest  felt 
upon  it  had  been  gradually  subsiding. 
No  very  mighty  grievance  could  be 
alleged  by  our  hot-blooded  Cambrian 
brethren ;  many  hard  words  and  blus- 
tering speeches  had  been  uttered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Wales,  and  a  sort  of  Celtic  agitation 
had  been  got  up  by  sundry  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  not  much  connected  with 
the  country.  The  nation  at  lai'ge, 
however,  had  not  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  it ;  the  British  lion  did  not 
show  any  indication  to  lash  his  sides 
into  foam  with  his  magnanimous  tail ; 
the  storm  in  a  tea-cup  was  left  to 
itself:  oil  had  been  floating  on  the 
face  of  the  troubled  waters ;  and  though 
a  few  disappointed  persons  had  tried 
to  revive  a  little  excitement,  for  the 
sake  of  "  having  their  names  before 
the  public,"  peace  was  again  reigning 
throughout  Cambria's  v3es,  and  her 
people  were  following  their  own  simple 
occupations,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  however,  with  a 
most  patriotic  motive,  determined  to 
fire  one  shot  more  against  his  coun- 
try's traducers ;  and  thus,  while  con- 
cocting a  final  reply  to  the  "Blue 
Books," — as  they  are  commonly  called 


in  the  Principality— fonnd  himself  led 
on  and  on,  from  page  to  page,  and 
chapter  to  chapter,  until,  instead  of  a 
pamphlet,  he  has  produced  a  thick 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  and  has 
compiled  what  may  be  termed  a  com- 
plete apology  for  Wales. 

Our  readers  will  very  likely  remem- 
ber that  certain  Reports  on  the  state 
of  education  in  Wales,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gave 
immense  offence  to  all  who  had  got 
ever  so  little  Welsh  blood  in  their 
veins.  We  reviewed  these  very  re- 
ports, and  gave  our  opinions  on  Welsh 
education  at  considerable  length; 
and  therefore  we  do  not  open  Sur  Tho- 
mas Phillips'  pages  with  the  intention 
of  reverting  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, though  the  author,  in  compiling 
it,  seems  to  have  had  the  education  of 
his  countrymen  principally  in  view. 

We  consider,  however,  that  a  work 
written  by  a  gentleman,  known  for 
his  forensic  abilities  and  literary  pur- 
suits, upon  a  large  portion  of  this 
island,  and  purporting  to  be  a  complete 
account  of  its  moral  and  social  con- 
dition, must  form  a  suitable  topic  for 
review  and  discussion.  Our  readers 
will  not  repent  our  inti*odncing  it  to 
their  notice:  we  can  at  once  assure 
them  that  it  will  amply  repay  the 
trouble — if  it  be  a  trouble  at  all — of 
perusing  it.  The  style  is  graceful  and 
yet  nervous;  the  whole  tone  and  colour 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  author  show 
the  gentleman ;  while  the  general  com- 
pilation and  discussion  of  the  facts 
collected  prove  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  to 
have  the  mind  and  the  abilities  of  a 
statesman.*  Another,  and  a  more 
important  reason,  however,  why  this 
work  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
our  readers,  is  that  it  touches  upon 
various  questions  which,  at  times  like 
the  present,  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  welfare,  not  of  Wales  only,  but  of 


Walei :  the  Language,  Social  Condition,  Moral  Character,  and  Religious  Opiniont 
of  the  People  considered  in  their  rel<»tion  to  Education,  By  Sir  Thomas  Phillips. 
1  vol.  8to,  pp.  606.    London :  1849. 

*  For  the  information  of  those  among  our  readers  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  that  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  was  knighted  for  having,  as 
mayor  of  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  aided  so  materially  in  suppressing  the  Oiar- 
tist  riots  that  took  place  there  in  1839. 
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the  British  empire ;  and  that  it  proves 
llic  existence  of  feelings  in  the  Princi- 
pality— mentioned  by  us  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion — which  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  commented  upon.  This  is  the 
task  which  we  reserve  for  ourselves 
after  reviewing  more  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  learned  author;  for  "Wales  mai/ 
become  a  second  Ireland  in  time,  if 
neglected,  or  it  mat/  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  permanent  strength  to 
the  crown,  if  properly  treated  and  pro- 
tected. The  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is  hinted  at  in  the  preface — 
an  uncommonly  good  one,  by  the  way, 
and  dated,  with  thorough  Cambrian 
spirit,  on  St  David's  Day^  if  not  from 
the  top  of  Snowdon,  yet  from  the  more 
prosaic  and  less  mountainous  locality 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  The  author's 
words  arc — 

''  Amongst  the  mischievous  results  which 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  reports  have 
provoked  in  Wales,  I  regard  with  dis- 
comfort and  anxiety  a  spirit  of  isolation 
from  England,  to  which  sectarian  agen- 
cies, actively  working  through  various 
channels,  have  largely  ministered.  In 
ordinary  times  this  result  might  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  at  a  period  of  the  world's 
history  when  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion is  active  amongst  nations,  and  phrases 
which  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  race 
become  readily  mischievous,  it  behoves 
those  very  excellent  persons,  who  claim 
Wales  for  the  Welsh,  to  consider  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  give  up  England  to 
the  English,  and  to  relinquish  the  advan- 
tages which  a  poor  province  enjoys  by  its 
union  with  a  rich  kingdom.  For  genera- 
tions, Welshmen  have  been  admitted  to 
an  equal  rivalry  with  Englishmen,  as 
well  in  England  as  iu  those  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  crown,  which  have 
offered  so  wide  a  field  for  enterprise,  and 
secured  such  ample  rewards  to  provident 
industry ;  and,  whether  at  the  bar  or  in 
the  senate,  or  in  the  more  stirring  feats  of 
war,  they  have  obtained  a  fair  field,  and 
have  won  honourable  distinction.  There 
are  offices  in  the  Principality,  the  duties 
of  which  demand  a  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language,  and  for  them  such  know- 
ledge should  be  made  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibiUty,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  know- 
ledge of  English  would  be  required,  under 
analogous  circumstances,  in  England.  In 
the  law  these 'offices  will  be  few,  and  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  local  judges  ;  as  it 
will  not  be  seriously  proposed  that,  in  our 
assize  courts,  the  pleadings  of  the  advo- 
cate, and  the  address  of  the  judge,  shall 
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be  delivered  in  the  Welsh  language;  and 
even  in  the  courts  of  quarter-sessions, 
which  are  composed  of  local  magistrates 
most  of  whom  were  bom  and  reside  in 
the  country,  but  few  of  those  gentlemen 
could  address  a  jury  in  their  own  tongue. 
A  remedy  for  the  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  an  ignorant  or  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  part  of  the  people,  with 
the  language  employed  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, roust  be  looked  for  in  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  provided  for  all,  and  which 
is  necessary  to  qualify  men  to  appear  as 
witnesses,  or  to  serve  as  jurors,  in  courts 
wherein  the  proceedings  are  conducted 
in  that  tongue.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  language  are  principally  felt  in  the 
Clmrch  :  and  it  seems  a  truism  to  affirm, 
that  where  Welsh  is  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  public  worship,  and  the  common 
medium  of  conversation,  the  language 
should  be  known  to  those  who  are  to 
teach  and  exhort  the  people,  and  to  with- 
stand and  convince  gainsayers.  The  no- 
mination of  foreign  prelates  to  English 
sees  before  the  Reformation,  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  clergy,  and  tended  to  alienate 
them  ftom  the  pap^y;  and  yet  men  who 
are  prompt  to  recognise  that  grievance, 
are  insensible  to  the  effect  produced  on 
the  Welsh  clergy,  by  their  general  exclu- 
sion from  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church. 
The  ignorance  of  Welsh  in  men  promoted 
to  bishoprics  in  Wales,  may  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  possession  of  other 
qualifications;  and  a  rigid  exclusion  from 
the  episcopal  office  in  the  Principality  of 
every  man  who  is  unacquainted  with  tho- 
language  of  the  people,  might  be  inconve- 
nient, if  not  injurious,  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church.  Tlie  selection,  however, 
for  the  episcopal  office  of  men  conversant 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  when 
otherwise  qualified  to  bear  rule  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  would  give  a  living 
reality  to  the  episcopate  in  the  Principal- 
ity, and  might  materially  aid  in  bringing 
back  tho  people  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church." 

The  difference  of  language  is  here 
made  the  principal  grievance  between 
the  Saxon  and  Celtic  population ;  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  principal, 
though  not  the  main,  nor  the  only, 
cause  of  the  unpleasantness  and  un- 
settledness  of  feeling  that  exists  in 
Wales  towards  England  and  English 
people.  Where  two  languages  exist, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  national  dis- 
tinctions should  exist  also ;  and  as  tho 
traditions  of  conqaest,  and  the  heredi- 
tary consciousness  of  political  inferior- 
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ity,  are  some  of  the  last  sentiments  that 
abandon  a  yanqnished  people,  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  Welsh  will  remain  a 
distinct  people  for  more  centuries  to 
come  than  we  care  to  count  up.  We 
do  not  know  but  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  may  be  a  source  of  strength  to 
England  that  it  should  be  so,  though  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness and  division  to  Wales.  Never- 
theless, the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as 
may  be  at  first  sight  snppo^.  In 
adverting  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips  observes — 

^'When  Edward  the  First  conqaered 
the  country,  and  subjected  the  natives  to 
English  rule,  he  was  deeply  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  which  now  paralyses  educa- 
tion conunissioners,  and  he  dealt  with  it 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  monarch 
and  the  times.  Of  him  Carlyle  would 
say,  he  was  a  real  man,  and  no  diam;  and 
did  not  bclieye  in  any  distracted  jargon 
of  nniversal  roee-water  in  this  world  still 
BO  f^ll  of  sin.  Accordingly,  he  gathered 
all  the  Welsh  bards  together,  and  put 
them  to  death  ;  and  Hume,  a  philosophic 
and  ordinarily  not  a  cruel  historian,  says 
this  poUcy  was  not  absurd.  English 
legitilation,  between  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Edward  the  First  and  its  in- 
corporation with  England  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  characterised  by  a  deliberate 
and  pertinacious  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  language  and  subjugate  the  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants.  By  laws  of  the  Lancas- 
trian princes,  (whose  usurpation  was  long 
resisted  by  the  Welsh  people,)  'rhymers, 
minstrels,  and  other  Welsh  vagabonds,' 
were  forbidden  to  burden  the  country  ; 
the  natives  were  not  i)ermitted  to  have 
any  house  of  dcfeuce,  to  bear  arms,  or  to 
exercise  any  authority  ;  and  an  English- 
man, by  the  act  of  marrying  a  Welsh  wo- 
man, became  ineligible  to  hold  office  in 
his  adopted  country.  By  statutes  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  enacted,  that 
law  proceeding!)  hhould  be  iu  the  English 
tongue  ;  that  all  oaths,  affidavit^:,  and 
verdicts,  should  be  given  and  made  iu 
English;  and  that  no  Welsh  person,  'who 
did  not  use  the  EBglii^h  speech'  should 
hold  office  within  the  King*s  dominions. 
Even  at  the  Ueformation,  which  secured 
the  sacred  volume  to  Englit^hmen  '  iu 
thcirowu  tongue  wherein  they  were  bom," 
the  revelation  to  man  of  God*!«  will  was 
not  given  to  Welshmen  in  a  language  un- 
derstood by  the  people.     In  1J)6*2.  how- 


ever, proviiion  was  made  for  translating 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Commoii 
Prayer  into  the  British  or  Welsh  tongae, 
by  an  act  which  declared  that  the  most 
and  greatest  part  of  the  Queen's  loving 
subjects  in  Wales  did  not  understand  the 
English  tongue,  and  therefore  were  ut- 
terly destitute  of  God's  holy  Word,  and 
did  remain  in  the  like,  or  rather  more, 
darkness  and  ignorance  than  they  were  in 
the  time  of  papistry,  and  required  that 
not  only  a  Welsh,  but  also  an  English, 
Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  tbould 
be  laid  in  every  church  throughoat  Walee, 
there  to  remain,  that  snch  as  undeiBtood 
them  might  read  and  pemse  the  fame  ; 
and  that  audi  as  understood  them  not 
might,by  conferring  both  tongnestogether, 
the  sooner  attain  to  the  knowledge  «f  the 
English  tongue. 

"Nearly  six  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Edward  crossed  the  lofty 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  which,  before 
him,  no  King  of  England  had  trodden, 
and  in  the  citadel  of  Caernarvon  received 
the  submission  of  the  Welsh  people ;  and 
more  than  three  centuries  have  passed 
away  since  the  country  was  incorporated 
with,  and  made  part  of,  the  re*lm  of 
England ;  and  although,  for  so  long  a 
period,  English  laws  have  been  enforced, 
and  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  dis- 
couraged, yet,  when  the  question  is  now 
asked,  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
introducing  the  English  language!  the 
answer  may  be  given  from  Part  II.  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Education  Commissioners, 
page  68.  In  Cardiganshire,  3000  people 
out  of  68,766  speak  English.*  The  re- 
sult may  be  yet  more  strikingly  shown  by 
fraying  that  double  the  number  of  penoas 
now  speak  Welsh  who  spoke  that  lan- 
guage in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
the  Welsh  language  is  hard  to  be  ac* 
quired, — the  ver>'  reverse  of  this  is  the 
fact :  there  u  probably  no  spoken 
language  of  Europis  not  derived  from 
the  Latin,  which  may  be  so  soon  or  so 
agreeably  acquired  as  the  Welsh.  A 
good  knowledge  of  it,  so  as  to  enable 
the  learner  to  read  and  write  it  cur- 
rently, may  be  attained  certainly  with- 
in a  year  by  even  a  moderately  dili- 
gent student;  and  the  power  of  con- 
versing in  it  with  ease  and  fluency  is 
to  \>Q  gained  within  the  conne  of 
perhaps  a  couple  of  years.  The  lan- 
guage is  daily  studied  more  and  more 
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by  persons  uot  connected  with  the 
Principality,  and  acquired  by  them ; 
nay,  what  is  a  remarkable  fact,  next 
to  the  galaxy  of  the  Williamses,*  the 
best  Welsh  scholar  of  the  present  day 
is  Dr  Meyer,  the  learned  German 
librarian  at  Buckingham  Palace ; 
while  Dr  Thirl  wall,  the  present  bishop 
of  St  David's,  has  made  liimself,  with 
only  a  few  years'  study,  as  good  a 
Welsh  scholar  as  he  had  long  before 
been  a  (rerman  one.  We  believe  that, 
if  the  present  system  of  education  be 
steadily  carried  out,  with  its  conse- 
quent developments,  in  the  Principa- 
lity, the  two  languages,  English  and 
Welsh,  will  become  equaUy  familiar 
to  those  who  may  be  bom  in  the 
second  generation  from  the  present 
day;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales,  becoming  thoroughly  bilingual 
— for  we  do  not  anticipate  that  they 
will  abandon  their  ancient  tongue — 
this  apparent  obstacle  to  a  more  com- 
plete amalgamation  of  interests  be- 
tween the  two  races  will  be  entirely 
removed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  aptitude  of  Welsh  children  to  learn 
English,  of  the  purest  di^ectic  kind, 
is  very  remarkable — and  that  the  de- 
sire to  acquire  English  is  prevalent 
amongst  all  the  people. 

We  confess  that  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  any  language  impaired,  much 
less  forgotten :  they  constitute  some  of 
the  great  marks  which  the  Almighty 
has  impressed  upon  the  various  tribes 
of  his  children — not  lightly  to  be  ne- 
glected nor  set  aside.  They  form 
some  of  the  surest  grounds  of  national 
strength  and  permanence;  and  they 
are  some  of  those  old  and  venerable 
things  which,  as  true  conservatives, 
we  arc  by  no  means  desirous  to  see 
obliterated  or  injured.  As,  however, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the 
whole  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  should  be  translated  into  Welsh, 
it  is  essential  to  the  Cambrians  that 
they  should  no  longer  hesitate  as  to 
qualifying  themselves  for  reading,  in 
its  own  tongue,  that  literature  which 
is  exercising  so  great  an  inffuence  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  the 
possession  of  the  two  languages  will 
tend  to  elevate  the  character,  as  well 
as  to  remove  the  prejudices,  of  the 


people  that  shall  take  the  trouble  to 
acquire  them. 

The  social  condition  of  Wales  is 
gone  into  by  the  author  at  some 
length;  but  he  confines  his  observa- 
tions principally  to  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  population  of  Glamorgan 
and  the  southern  counties.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  he  has  com- 
piled much  valuable  information 
which,  though  not  exactly  new,  tells 
well  in  his  work  when  brought  into 
a  focus  and  reasoned  upon.  He  in- 
troduces the  subject  thus: — 

''  The  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
is  influenced  by  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  for  the  most  part  abrupt,  and 
broken  into  hill  and  valley;  the  elevation 
of  the  upper  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
the  loftiest  in  South  Britain,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  waste  and    barren 
land;  the  humidity  of  the  climate;  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  mineral  riches 
in  certain  localities;  and  the  great  length 
of  the  sea-coast,  forming  numerous  bays 
and  havens  ;  and  thus  Siere  is  presented 
much  variety  in  the  ooenpation,  and  re- 
markable contrasts  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  habits  of  life,  of  the  people. 
Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire,  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Breconshire,  are 
the  seat  of  the  iron  and  coal  trades.    In 
the    western    part   of  Glamorganshire^ 
around  Swansea,  and  in  the  south-easterd 
corner  of  Cannartbenshire,  copper  ore, 
imported  from  Cornwall,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  countries,  is   smelted   in   large 
quantities  ;  and  the  same  neighbourhood 
is  the  seat  of  potteries,  at  which  an  inex- 
pensive description    of   earthenware  is 
made.    Coal,  in  limited  quantities,  and  of 
a  particular  description,  is  exported  from 
Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire;  and 
lead  ore  and  quarries  of  slate  are  worked 
in  Cardiganshire.    In  North  Wales,  con- 
siderable masses  of  people  are  collected 
around  the  copper  mines  of  Anglesey  ; 
amidst  the  slate  quarries  opened  in  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Caernarvonshire  and 
Merionethshire,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
sea-ports  of  those  counties  ;  amongst  the 
lead  mines  of  Flintshire,  and  the  coal  and 
iron  districts,  which  extend  from  the  con- 
fines of  Cheshire,  through  Flintshire  and 
Denbighshire,  to  the  confijies  of  Merion- 
ethshire ;  and  in  those  parts  of  Montgom- 
eryshire, on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
where  flannel-weaving   prevails.      For- 
merly, the  woollen  clotiis  and  flannels 
with  which  the  people  clothed  themselves 
were  manufiictured  throughout  the  coun- 


*  The  leading  scholars  and  authors  of  Wales  are  all  named  Williams  :  viz.  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  and  the  R«vb.  Robert  WilUams,  John  Williams,  Bowland  Williams, 
Ouurles  Williams,  and  Moirifl  Williams— -none  of  them  relationfi  i 
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try,  at  small  mills  or  factories  placed  on 
the  margin  of  mountain  streams,  which 
furbished  the  power  or  agency  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  process  ;  bat  the 
growth  of  the  large  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments in  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  substitution  of  cotton 
for  wool  in  various  articles  of  clothing, 
have  uprooted  many  of  the  native  facto- 
ries, and  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions 
the  once  important  manufacture  of  home- 
made cloths  and  flannels.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  industrial  population  of 
North  Wales,  and  of  the  counties  of  Car- 
digan, Carmarthen,  Radnor,  and  Pem- 
broke, in  South  Wales,  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  It  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  small  farmers — a  frugal  and  cau- 
tious race  of  men,  employing  but  few  la- 
bourers, and  cultivating,  by  means  of  their 
own  families  and  a  few  domestic  servants, 
the  lands  on  which  they  live. 

*^  In  times  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
prosperity,  the  productions  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  districts  find  ready 
purchasers,  at  remunerating  prices,  at  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
to  which  they  are  conveyed  from  distant 
places;  and  the  surplus  labour  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  finds  profitable  employ- 
ment at  the  mines,  factories,  and  shipping 
ports,  where  a  heterogeneous  population 
is  collected  fVom  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  wages  of  labour  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  low,  in  the  agricultural  portions 
both  of  North  and  South  Wales;  and  are 
probably  lower  in  the  western  counties  of 
South  Wales,  and  in  some  districts  of 
North  Wales,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
South  Britain.  The  Welsh  farmer  pre- 
sents, however,  a  stronger  contrast  than 
even  the  Welsh  labourer  to  the  same  class 
in  England.  He  occupies  a  small  farm, 
employs  an  inconsiderable  amount  of 
capital,  and  is  but  little  removed,  either 
in  his  mode  of  life,  his  laborious  occupa- 
tion, his  dwelling,  or  his  habits,  from  the 
day-labourers  by  whom  he  is  surrounded; 
feeding  on  brown  bread,  often  made  of 
barley,  and  partaking  but  seldom  of  ani- 
mal food.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral 
population  is,  for  the  most  part,  scattered 
in  lone  dwellings,  or  found  in  small  ham- 
lets, in  passes  amongst  the  hills,  on  the 
sides  of  lofty  mountains,  or  the  margin  of 
a  rugged  sea-coast,  or  on  lofty  moors,  or 
table-land;  and  oftentimes  this  population 
can  be  approached  only  along  sheep-tracks 
or  bridle-paths,  by  which  these  mountain 
solitudes  are  traversed. 

**  Whilst,  however,  such  is  the  condition 
of  a  wide  area  of  the  Principality,  there 
is  found  in  particular  districts,  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made,  a  popu- 
Jatiou  congregated  together  in  large  num- 
bers, which  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  of 


which  there  is  scarcely  another  example 
— not  by  the  gradual  increase  of  births 
over  deaths,  but  by  immigration  f^om 
other  districts,  as  well  of  Wales  and  Eng- 
land, as  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also. 
That  immigration  is  not  constant  in  its 
operation  and  regular  in  its  amount,  but 
fluctuating,  or  abruptly  suspended  ;  and 
in  times  of  adversity,  which  frequently 
recur,  men,  drawn  hither  by  the  prospect 
of  high  wages,  however  short-lived  such 
prosperity  may  prove,  migrate  in  search 
of  employment  to  other  districts,  or  are 
removed  to  their  former  homes.  In  the 
iron  and  coal  districts  of  South  Wales, 
these  colonies  are  collected  at  two  points 
— the  mountain  sides,  at  which  the  mine- 
rals are  raised,  and  the  shipping  ports,  at 
which  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  ex- 
ported." 

It  appears  that  the  total  value  of 
shipments  from  the  coanties  of  Mon< 
mouth,  GlamorgaD,  and  Carmarthen, 
in  metals  and  minerals,  daring  the 
year  18^17  was,  iu  ronnd  numbers,  as 
follows : — 


Iron,   . 

.      £4,000,000 

Copper, 

2,000,000 

Coal,  . 

800,000 

Tin  plate,    . 

400,000 

£7,200,000 


The  copper  specified  above  is  not 
copper  found  in  Wales,  but  that  which 
is  brought  to  Swansea,  and  other 
\)orts  of  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  smelted, 
and  then  reshipped  for  various  parts 
of  the  world,  principally  to  France 
and  South  America.  This  trade  gives 
occupation  to  a  large  population 
in  those  districts,  and  it  forms  one 
of  the  few  branches  of  British  manu- 
factures, in  which  no  very  great 
fluctuations  have  been  experienced 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is,  in- 
deed, estimated  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  copper  used  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  is  smelted  in  the 
South- Welsh  coal-field.  Buthowpros- 
perous  soever  may  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  capitalists  and  iron- 
masters in  South  Wales,  it  does  not 
appear  that,  with  two  or  three  bright 
exceptions,  they  have  done  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  their  employment, — and  even,  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  world, 
the  influence  upon  their  hearts,  of  the 
metals  they  deal  in,  may  be  but  too 
evidently  seen.  We  find  a  most  Inge- 
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nious  and  important  passage  in  SirT. 
Phillips'  work  upon  this  subject,  full 
of  sound  philosophy  and  excellent 
feeling.    lie  obseiTes  :  — 

"  The  wilderaess,  or  mountain  waste, 
has  been  covered  with  people;  an  activity 
and  energy  almost  superhuman  characte- 
rise the  operations  of  the  district;  wealth 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  employer; 
and  large  wages  have  been  earned  by  the 
labourer.    Thus  far  the  picture  which  has 
been  presented  is  gratifying  enough  ;  but 
the  more  serious  question  arises — How 
have  the  social  and  moral  relations  of  the 
district  been  influenced  by  the  changes 
which  it  has  witnessed  i    May  it  not  be 
said  with  truth,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
capitalist  has  ordinarily  ministered  to  the 
selfish  enjoyments  of  the  possessor,  whilst 
the  ample  wages  earned  in  prosperous 
times  by  the  labourer  have  been  usually 
squandered  in   coarse  intemperance,  or 
careless  extravagance  I  Prosperity  is  suc- 
ceeded periodically  by  those  seasons  of 
adversity  to  which  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  peculiarly  exposed ;  when  the  la- 
bourer, whose  wants  grew  with  increased 
means,  experiences  positive  suffering  at  a 
rate  of  wages  on  which  he  would  have 
lived  in  comfort,  had  he  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  larger  earnings.  Crowded  dwell- 
ings, badly-drained  habitations,  constant 
incitements  to  intemperance,  and,  above 
all,  association  with  men  of  lawless  and 
abandoned  character,  (who  so  frequently 
resort  to  newly  ^peopled  districts,)  are  also 
unfavourable  elements  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  this  people.    To  those  influences 
may  be  added,  the  absence  of  a  middle 
class,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed  ;  the  neglect 
of  such  moral  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  as  might  influence  the  cha- 
racter of  their  workmen  ;  and  the  want 
of  those  institutions  for  the  relief  of  moral 
or  physical  destitution — ^whether  churches, 
schools,  almshouses,  or  hospitals — which 
characterise     our     older    communities. 
Wealth  accumulated  by  the  employer  is 
found  by  the  side  of  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  labourer — often,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  intemperance  and  improvidence, 
but  not  seldom  the  effect  of  those  calami- 
ties against  which  no  forethought  can 
adequately  guard  ;  and  when  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  relief  of  physical  or  moral 
suffering,  by  a  dedication  to  Qod's  service, 
for  the  relief  of  His  creatures,  of  any  por- 
tion of  that  wealth,  to  the  accumulation 
of  which  by  the  capitalist  the  labourer 
has  contributed,  it  will  be  manifest  that 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  our 
land  are  exposed  to  trials  of  no  ordinary 
severity  in  these  new  communities. 
'*  We  live  in  times  of  great  mental  and 
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moral  activity.    In  the  year  which  has 
now  reached  its  close,  changes  have  been 
accomplished,   far  more  extensive    and 
important  than  are  usually  witnessed  by 
an  entire  generation  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 
and  around  and  about  us  opinions  may  be 
discerned,  which  involve,  not  merely  the 
machinery  of  government,  but  the  very 
framework  of  society  :  and  these  opinions 
are  not  confined  to  the  closets  of  the  stu- 
dious, but  pervade  the  workshop  and  the 
market,  and  interest  the  men  who  fill  our 
crowded  thoroughfares.    In  former  ages, 
as  well  as  in  other  conditions  than  the 
manufacturing  in  our  own  times,  social 
inequalities  may  have   presented  them- 
selves, or  may  still  exist,  great  as  those 
which  characterise,  in  our  own  age,  the 
seats  of  manufacturing  labour ;  and  the 
lord  and  vassal  of  the  feudal  system  may 
have  exhibited,  and  the  squire  and  the 
peasant  of  some  of  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts may  still  present,  as  wide  a  dispar- 
ity of  condition,  as  exists  at  this  day  be- 
tween the  master  manufacturer  and  the 
operative  ;  but  the  antagonism  of  inter- 
ests, whether  real  or  apparent,  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  operative,  is 
altogether  unlike  that  simple  disparity  of 
condition  which  may  have  perplexed  for- 
mer serfdom,  or  may  excite  wonder  in  the 
agricultural  mind  of  our  own  age.    To 
the  eyes  and  the  contemplations  of  the 
serf,  as  of  the  peasant,  the  lord  or  the 
squire  was  the  possessor  of  wide  and  fer- 
tile lands,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
other  times,  and  which  neither  serf  nor 
peasant  had  produced,  but  which  both 
believed  would  minister  to  their  necessi- 
ties, whether  in  sickness  or  in  poverty, 
because  neither  the  castle -gate  nor  the 
hall-door  had  ever  been  closed  against 
their  tales  of  suffering  and  woe.    Neither 
the  ancient  serf,  nor  the  modem  peasant, 
witnessed   that    rapid  accumulation    of 
wealth,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  product 
of  our  manufacturing  system,  and  saw 
not,  as  the  operative  does,  fortunes  built 
up  from  day  to  day,  which  he  regards  as 
the  creation  of  his  sweat  and  labour— and 
at  once  the  result  and  the  evidence  of  a 
polity  which  fosters  capital  more  than 
industry,  and  regards  not  the  poverty  with 
which  labour  is  so  often  associated.    Dif- 
ferent ages  and  conditions  produce  differ- 
ent maxims.    The  modem  manufacturer 
is  not  a  worse  (he  may  be,  and  often  is,  a 
better)  man  than  the  ancient  baron,  but 
he  has  been  brought  up  in  a  different  phi- 
losophy.   By  him,  the  operative  is  well- 
nigh  regarded  as  a  machine,  from  whom 
certain  economical  resultsmay  be  obtained 
— who  is  free  to  make  his  own  bargains, 
and  whose  moral  condition  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  himself,  because,  for  that 
condition,  no  duty  attaches  to  his  em- 
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ployer,  who  has  contracted  with  him  none  cally  denied  the  obligation  imposed  on 

other  than  an  economical  relation.    Yet,  erery  man  who  nndertakee  to  goyem  or 

is  there  not  danger  that,  in  pursuing  with  to  guide  others,  whether  as  master  or 

logical  precision,  and  with  the  confidence  rnler,  to  care  for,  to  counsel,  to  instruety 

of  demonstrated  truths,  the  doctrines  of  and,  when  necessary,  to  control  those  who 

political  economy,  we  may  forget  duties  have  contracted  with  him  the  dependent 


fkr  higher  than  any  which  that  science 
can  teach — duties  which  man  owes  to  his 
fellow,  and  which  are  alike  independent 
of  capital  and  labour !  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  men  who  earn  large  wages, 
whilst  blessed  with  health  and  strengtli, 
and  in  full  employment,  ought  to  make 


relation  of  serrant  or  subject ;  and  fh>m 
that  neglect  of  duty  has  sprung  up,  and 
been  nourished  in  the  subject,  or  depend- 
ent class,  impatience  of  restraint,  discon- 
tent with  their  condition,  a  jealousy,  often 
amounting  to  hatred,  of  the  classes  aboye 
them,  and  a  desire,  first  to  destroy  to  the 


proyision  for  sickness,  old  age,  or  want  of     base,  and  then  to  reconstruct  on  differ- 


woric ;  but  suppose  that  duty  neglected, 
eyen  then  the  obligation  attaches  to  the 
employer  to  care  for  those  of  his  own 
household.  ^  In  old  communities,  too,  the 
proportion  *  must  oyer  be  large  of  those 
who,  in  prosperity,  can  barely  proyide  for 
their  bodily  wants,  and,  in  adversity,  ex- 
perience the  bitterness  of  actual  want  in 
some  of  its  sharpest  yisitations.  To  the 
humble-minded  Christian,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  gifts  of.  God, 
whether  bodily  strength,  or  mental  power, 
or  wealth,  or  rank  and  influential  station, 
as  talents  intrusted  to  him,  as  G^d's 
steward,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures—afflicting, indeed,  is  the  spectacle 
of  wealth,  rapidly  accumulated  by  the 
agency  of  labour,  employed  only  for  self- 
aggrandisement,  with  no  fitting  acknow- 
ledgment, by  its  possessor,  of  the  claims 
of  his  fellow-men. 

**  In  our  new  and  neglected  communi- 
ties. Chartism  is  found  in  its  worst  mani- 
fsstations — ^not  as  an  adhesion  to  political 
dogmas,  but  as  an  indication  of  that  class- 
antagonism  which  proclaims  the  rejection 
of  our  common  Christianity,  by  denying 
the  brotherhood  of  Christians.  This  anta- 
gonism originated,  as  great  social  eyils 


ent  principles,  the  political  and  social 
systems  under  which  they  liye.     Thus 
will  it  ever  be,  as  thus  it  oyer  has  been, 
throughout  the  world's  history ;  and  the 
yiolation  or  neglect  of  duty,  whether  by 
nations  or  indiyiduals,  in  its  own  direct 
and  immediate  consequences,  works  out 
the  appropriate    national  or   indiyidual 
punishment;  and  thoee  who  sow  the  wind^ 
will  surely  reap  the  whiriwind — it  may 
be,  not  in  their  own  persons,  but  in  the 
yisitation  of  their  children's  children." 

Notwithstanding  the  lamentable 
prevalence  of  diseased  political  and 
moral  feeling  among  a  certain  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sonth  Wales,  it 
is  certain  that  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  character  by  which  the  Welsh 
nation  is  still  distinguished,  tends  In  a 
great  degree  to  keep  them  from  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  which  at- 
tract the  serious  notice  of  the  law.  In 
most  of  the  counties  of  Wales,  the 
business  on  the  crown  side  at  the 
assizes  is  generally  light,  sometimes 
only  nominal ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind  may  be  fairly 
eyer  do,  in  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  judged  of  from  the  following  table  of 
master,  or  ruHng  class.  They  first  practi-     criminal  returns  for  1846  :— 

"  Conyictions — 

England,  ... 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire 

11  counties  of  North  and  South  Wales 
Executions — 

England,  .... 

Wales,    ... 

Transportations — 
England,  «... 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,    . 
11  Welsh  counties, 

Imprisonments  above  a  year — 
England,  .... 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,    , 
1 1  Welsh  counties. 


17,644,  or  I  in  850 
250,  or  1  in  1200 
250,  or  1  in  3000 

None. 

2801,  or  1  in  5800 
29,  or  1  in  10,000 
25,  or  1  in  30,000 


Imprisonments  not  above  a  year — 
England, 

Monmonthshire  and  Glamorganshire, 
1 1  Welsh  counties,' 


322,  or  1  in      4500 

10,  or  1  in    30,000 

2,  or  I  in  350,000 


o 


0 

t 
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14,515,  or  1  in  1000 
211,  or  1  in  1500 
223,  or  1  in  3800 
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"  The  comparative  rarity  of  crime  in 
the  eleven  Welsh  coon  ties  is  represented 
by  1  offence  to  3000  of  the  population  ; 
and  the  absence  of  serious  crimes  by  the 
small  number  of  transporUtions,  namely, 
25,  or  1  in  30,000;  and  still  more  remark- 
ably, by  the  large  proportion  of  the  offend- 
ers whose  punishment  did  not  exceed  a 
year's  imprisonment,  namely,  223  out  of 
250,  leaving  27  as  the  number  of  all  the 
criminals  convicted  [in  a  year,  in  eleven 
counties,  whose  punishment  exceeded  a 
year's  imprisonment." 

The  accusation  that  was  brought 
forward  in  the  unfortunate  Blue  Books 
against  tho  chastity  of  the  Welsh 
women,  and  which  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  hubbub  made  about  them,  we 
dismiss  from  our  consideration.  It 
arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
degree  of  criminality  implied  by  the 
prevalence  of  an  ancient  custom, 
which  exists  not  in  Wales  only,  but 
we  rather  think  amongst  the  peasants 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  certainly 
as  widely  in  England  as  in  Wales. 
Whether  existing  in  other  nations  or 
nor,  the  Welsh  press,  (generally  con- 
ducted by  Englishmen,  l^  it  observed,) 
and  the  pseudo-patriots  of  Wales,  a 
noisy  empty-headed  class,  made  a 
great  stir  about  it,  and  declaimed 
violently :  they  did  not,  however,  ad- 
duce a  single  solid  argument  in  dis- 
proof of  the  accusation.  There  is  one 
fact  alone  which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
explain  the  accusation  and  to  remove 
the  stain :  bastardy  is  not  less  common 
than  in  England,  but  prostitution  is 
almost  unknown ;  the  common  people 
do  not  consider  that  to  be  a  crime  be- 
fore marriage,  which  after  it  they  look 
upon  as  a  heinous  enormity.  Such  is 
their  code  of  national  morals :  whether 
right  or  wrong,  they  abide  by  it  pretty 
consistently ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
done  so  from  time  immemorial.  They 
mean  no  harm  by  it,  and  they  look 
upon  it  as  venial :  this  is  the  state  of 
the  national  feeling,  and  it  settles  the 
question. 

We  now  turn  to  the  chapters  that 
refer  to  the  religions  condition  of  the 
country,  which  is  treated  of  by  the 
author  at  full  length,  though  our  own 
comments  must  be  necessarily  brief. 
He  gives  a  luminous  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  modem  dissent 
in  Wales  ;  from  which,  however,  we 
give  the  highly  improbable  statement, 
that  the  actual  number  of  members  of 
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dissenting  congregations,  of  all  deno- 
minations in  Wales,  amounted  to  only 
166,606  in  1846,  with  1890  ministers. 
We  should  rather  say  that,  whatever 
the  gross  population  of  the  country 
may  be  at  the  present  moment,  there 
is  not  more  than  one  person  out  of 
ten,  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, belonging  altogether  to  the 
church ;  and  we  infer  the  fulness  of 
dissenting  chapels,  not  only  from  the 
crowds  that  we  have  seen  thronging 
them,  on  all  occasions,  but  also  from 
the  thinness  of  the  congregations  at 
church.  For  the  Welsh  are  eminently 
an  enthusiastic,  and  we  might  almost 
say,  a  religious  people :  they  are  decid- 
edly a  congregational  people  ;  and  as 
for  staying  at  home  on  days  of  public 
worship,  no  such  idea  ever  yet  entered 
a  true  Welshman's  head.  We  think 
that  the  author  must  have  been  mis- 
informed on  this  head,  and  that  the 
numbers  should  rather  be  the  other 
way— 100,000  out  of  900,000  being  a 
very  feir  proportion  for  the  members 
of  the  church. 

For  all  this  there  are  good  and 
legitimate  reasons  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  what  is  adduced  in  this  work 
on  the  church  establishment,  but  adso 
in  the  current  experience  of  every 
man  of  common  observation  through- 
out the  Principality.  The  wonder 
is,  not  that  dissent  should  have  at- 
tained its  present  height,  but  that 
the  church  should  have  continued  to 
exist  at  all,  amidst  so  many  abuses, 
so  much  ignorance,  so  much  neglect, 
and  such  extraordinary  apathy — until 
of  late  days — on  the  part  of  her  rulers. 
The  actual  condition  of  the  church  in 
Wales  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words — it  is  that  of  the  church  in  Ire- 
land: only  those  who  differ  from  it  are 
Protestants  instead  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Let  us  quote  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  again : — 

**  We  have  now  passed  in  review  various 
influences  by  which  the  church  in  Wales 
has  been  weakened.  We  have  seen  the 
religious  edifices  erected  by  the  piety  of 
other  times,  and  with  the  sustentation  of 
which  the  lands  of  the  country  have  been 
charged,  greatly  neglected,  whilst  the  lay 
officers,  on  whom  the  duty  of  maintaining 
those  buildings  in  decent  condition  was 
imposed,  are  sometimes  not  appointed,  or, 
if  appointed,  make  light  or  naught  of  their 
duties :  we  have  seen  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers, specially  charged  with  the  oversight 
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of  the  churches,  not  required  to  exercise 
functions  which  have  been  rerired  by  re- 
cent   legislatiye    enactments :   we  have 
found  a  clergy,  with  scanty  incomes,  and 
a  want  of  decent  residences,  ministering 
in  a  peculiar  language,  with  which  the 
gentry  hare  most  commonly  an  imperfect 
and  bflen  no  acquaintance — even  where  it 
is  the  language  of  pnblic  worship — influ- 
ences which  lower  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  clergy,  by  intro- 
ducing into  holy  orders  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  men,  whose  early  occupations, 
habits,  and  feelings,  do  not  ordinarily  con- 
duce to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of 
conduct,  and  who  (instead  of  forming,  as 
in  England,  a  minority  of  the  whole  body, 
And  being  elevated  in  tone,  morally  and 
mentally,  by  association  with  minds  of 
higher  culture)  compose  the  large  majority 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Principality.    It  can- 
not, then,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  amongst 
those  men  some  should  be  found  who  (not 
being  received  on  a  footing  of  equality 
into  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  over  whom 
they  exercise  but  little  influence)  again 
resume  the  habits  from  which  they  were 
temporarily  rescued  by  an  education  itself 
imperfect,  and,  selecting  for  daily  compa- 
nionship   uneducated    men,    are    either 
driven  for  social  converse  to  the  village 
alehouse,  or    become   familiarised    with 
ideas  and  practices  unsuited  to  the  cha- 
racter, injurious  to  the  position,  and  de- 
structive to  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
pastor.    Nor  could  we  wonder,  if  even 
the  religious  opinions  and  well-meant  ac- 
tivity of  the  more  zealous  among  persons 
thus  circumstanced,  were  to  borrow  their 
tone  and  colour  from  the  more  popular 
influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
rather  than  from  the  profounder  and  more 
disciplined   theology   of   the    church  of 
which  they  are    ministers.      We    have 
found  the  ecclesiastical  rulers    of   this 
clergy  and  chief  pastors  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  many  other  holders  of  valuable 
church  preferment,  to  consist  often    of 
strangers  to  the  country,  ignorant  alike  of 
the  language  and  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  many  of  whom  they  are  regarded 
with  distrust  and  dislike ;  unable  to  in- 
struct the  flock  committed  to  their  charge, 
or  to  teach  and  exhort  with  wholesome 
doctrine,  or  to  preach  the  word,  or  to 
withstand  and  convince  gainsayers,  in  the 
language  familiar  to  the  common  people  of 
the  land.      Finally,  we  have  seen  the 
church,  whilst  she  compassed  sea   and 
land  to  gain  one  proselyte  from  the  hea- 
thendom without,  allow  a  more  deplorable 
heathendom  to  spring  into  life  within  her 
own  borders;  and  the  term  baptised  hea- 
thens, instead  of  being  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  has  become  the  true  appellation  of 


thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this 
island  of  Christian  profession  and  Chris- 
tian action.  Nevertheless  the  Welsh  are 
not  an  irreligious  people;  and  whilst  the 
religious  fabrics  of  dissent  are  reared  up 
by  the  poor  dwellers  of  their  mountain 
valleys,  in  every  comer  in  which  a  few 
Christian  men  are  congregated,  and  these 
buildings  are  thronged  by  earnest-minded 
worshippers,  assembled  for  religions  ser- 
vices in  the  only  places,  it  may  be,  there 
dedicated  to  God's  glory,  the  feeling  must 
be  ever  present,  '  Surely  these  men  and 
women  might  have  been  kept  within  the 
fold  of  the  church.'  A  supposed  excita- 
bility in  the  Cambro-Briton,  a  love  for 
extemporaneous  worship,  and  an  impa- 
tience of  formal  services,  have  been  repre- 
sented as  intractable  elements  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  people.  Even  if  such  ele- 
ments exist,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
might  not  have  received  a  wholesome  di- 
rection ;  while,  unfortunately,  their  action 
now  finds  excuse  in  the  neglect  and  pro- 
vocation which  alone  render  them  danger- 
ous. The  church  in  Wales  has  been  pre- 
sented in  her  least  engaging  aspect ;  her 
oflices  have  been  reduced  to  the  baldest 
and  lowest  standard;  and  whilst  no  suffi- 
cient efforts  have  been  employed  to  make 
the  beauty  of  our  liturgical  services 
appreciated  by  the  people,  neither  has  any 
general  attempt  been  made  to  enlist,  in  the 
performance  of  public  worship,  their  pro- 
found and  characteristic  eigoyment  of 
psalmody,  by  accustoming  them  to  chant 
or  sing  the  hymns  of  the  church." 

All  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical 
property  seem  to  have  nourished  in 
the  land  of  Wales,  as  in  a  nook  where 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
ever  brought  to  light ; — ^morc  than 
one-half  of  the  income  of  the  church, 
for  parochial  purposes,  totally  alien- 
ated ;  the  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries totally  asleep,  and  exercising  no 
spiritual  supervision ;  pluralities  and 
non- residence  prevailing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  the  chai*acter  of  the  clergy  de- 
graded ;  the  gentry  and  aristocracy 
of  the  land  stai'viug  the  church,  and 
giving  it  a  formal,  not  a  real  support; 
— ho  wean  any  spiritual  system  flourish 
under  such  an  accumulation  of  evils? 
The  true  spirit  of  the  churdi  being 
dead,  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  inevitably  took  place ;  and  it 
is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  dissenters, 
*^  progressing  by  antagonism,"  Chris- 
tianity would  by  this  time  have  fallen 
into  desuetude  within  the  Principality. 
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It  is  a  very  thorny  subject  to  touch 
upon,  in  the  present  excitable  state 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  we  refrain; 
but  we  would  earnestly  solicit  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  pages 
of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, — himself  one 
of  the  very  few  orthodox  churchmen 
still  left  in  Wales, — for  a  proof  of 
what  we  have  asserted ;  and  should 
they  still  doubt,  let  them  try  an  ex- 
cursion among  the  wilds  of  the  nor- 
thern, or  the  vales  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  country,  and  they  will 
become  full  converts  to  our  opinion. 
Things,  however,  in  this  respect  are 
mcnc&ng — the  church  has  at  length 
stirred,  abuses  are  becoming  corrected, 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  have 
done  justice  in  several  cases — and  in 
none  more  signally  than  in  the  extra- 
ordinary epitome  of  all  possible  abuses, 
shown  by  the  chapter  of  Brecon — 
abuses  existing  long  before  the  Refor- 
mation, but  increased,  like  many  others, 
tenfold  since  that  period.  The  church 
has  never  yet  had  fair  play  in  the 
country,  for  she  has  never  yet  done 
herself — much  less  her  people— justice ; 
so  that  what  she  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing among  the  Cambrian  mountains 
cannot  yet  be  predicated.  We  fondly 
think,  at  times,  that  all  these  evils 
might  be  abolished ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  for  such  a  lengthy  topic: 
we  have  adverted  to  the  state  of  things 
as  they  have  hitherto  existed  in  the 
Principality,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
showing  their  influence  upon  the  pecu- 
liar political  and  ethnical  condition  of 
the  people,  which  it  is  our  main  object 
to  discuss.  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips*  remarks  on  this  subject, 
and  on  the  connexion  of  the  state 
with  the  education  of  the  country,  are 
characteiised  by  sound  religions  ifeel- 
ing,  and  a  true  conservative  interpre- 
tation of  the  political  condition  of  the 
empire. 

On  a  calm  view  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  Wales,  wo  are  of  opinion  that 
the  inhabitants,  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
are  as  well  off,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  the  country  itself,  to  the 
moderate  quantity  of  capital  collected 
in  the  Principality,  and  the  number  of 
resident  gentry — which  is  not  very 
great — as  might  have  been  fairly  ex- 
pected ;  and  that  it  is  no  true  argu- 
ment against  the  national  capabilities 
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of  the  Welsh,  that  they  are  not  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  inhabitants 
of  some  parts  of  England.  The  Welsh 
inhabit  a  peculiar  land,  where  fog  and 
rain,  and  snow  and  wind,  are  more 
prevalent  than  fine  working  weather 
in  more  favoured  spots  of  this  island. 
A  considerable  pai*t  of  their  land  is 
still  unreclaimed  and  uncultivated — 
their  country  does  not  serve  as  a  place 
of  passage  for  foreigners.  Visitors, 
indeed,  come  among  them  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  annual  flocks  of 
summer  tourists,  and  the  passengers 
for  Ireland  on  the  northern  line  of  rail- 
road, they  are  left  to  themselves  with- 
out much  foreign  admixture  during  a 
great  portion  of  each  year.  The  mass 
of  the  gentry  are  neither  rich  nor 
generous :  there  are  some  large  and 
liberal  proprietors,  but  the  body  of  the 
gentry  do  not  exert  themselves  as 
much  as  might  be  expected  for  the 
benefit  of  their  dependants ;  and  hence 
the  Welsh  agriculturist  lacks  both 
example  and  encouragement.  That  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  therefore,  should 
be  somewhat  in  arrear,  that  the  min- 
eral riches  of  the  country  should  be  but 
partially  tiU^en  advantage  of,  and  that 
extensive  manufactures  should  rarely 
exist  amongst  the  Welsh,  ought  not  to 
form  any  just  causes  of  surprise :  these 
things  will  in  course  of  time  be  reme- 
died of  themselves.  The  main  evil  that 
the  Welsh  have  to  contend  against  is 
one  that  belongs  to  their  blood  as  a 
Celtic  nation ;  and  which,  while  that 
blood  remains  as  much  unmixed  as  at 
present,  there  is  no  chance  of  eradi- 
cating. We  allude  to  that  which  has 
distinguished  all  Celtic  tribes  where- 
ever  found,  and  at  whatever  period  of 
their  history — we  mean  their  national 
indolence  and  want  of  perseverance — 
the  absence  of  that  indomitable  energy 
and  spirit  of  improvement  which  has 
ndsed  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  crossed 
as  it  has  been  with  so  many  other 
tribes,  to  such  a  mighty  position  in 
the  dominion  of  the  world. 

This  absence  of  energy  is  evident 
upon  the  very  face  of  things,  and  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  whatever  slowness  of 
improvement  is  complained  of  in  Wales. 
It  IS  the  same  pest  that  infests  Ireland^ 
only  it  exists  in  a  minor  degree ;  it  is 
that  which  did  so  mnch  harm  to  the 
Scottish  Highlands  at  one  period  of 
their  history ;  and  it  is  a  component 
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cause  of  many  anomalies  in  the  French 
character,  though  in  tliis  case  it  is 
nearly  bred  out.  One  of  the  most 
striking  eridences  and  effects  of  it  is 
thedirt  and  untidiness  which  is  so  strik- 
ing and  offensive  a  peculiarity  of  Welsh 
yiSages  and  towns  —  that  shabby, 
neglected  state  of  the  houses,  streets, 
and  gardens,  which  forms  such  a  pain- 
ful contrast  the  moment  you  step 
across  the  border  into  the  Principality. 
In  this  the  Welsh  do  not  go  to  the 
extremes  of  the  Irish :  they  are  pre- 
served from  that  depth  of  degradation 
by  some  other  and  better  points  of 
their  character;  but  they  approach 
very  closely  to  the  want  of  cleanliness 
observable  in  France — and  the  look  of 
a  Welsh  and  a  French  village,  nay, 
the  very  smell  of  the  two  places,  is 
nearly  identical.  A  Welsh  peasant, 
amidst  his  own  mountains,  if  he  can 
get  a  shilling  a-day,  will  prefer  starv- 
ing upon  that  to  labouring  for  another 
twelvepence.  A  farmer  with  £50 
ar-year  rent  has  no  ambition  to  become 
one  of  £200 ;  the  shopkeeper  goes  on 
in  the  small-ware  line  all  his  life,  and 
dies  a  pedlar  rather  than  a  tradesman. 
There  are  brilliant  and  extraordi- 
nary exceptions  to  all  this,  we  are 
well  aware ;  nay,  there  are  differences 
in  this  respect  between  the  various 
counties, — and  generally  the  southern 
parts  of  Wales  are  as  much  in  advance 
of  the  northern,  in  point  of  industry, 
as  they  are  in  point  of  intellect  and 
agricultural  wealth.  It  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  this  nation — and  it 
evidences  itself,  sometimes  most  dis- 
agreeably, in  the  want  of  punctuality, 
and  too  often  of  straightforward  deal- 
ing, which  all  who  have  any  commer- 
dfd  or  industrial  communications  with 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the 
Welsh  have  inevitably  experienced. 
It  is  the  vice  of  all  Celtic  nations,  and 
is  not  to  be  eradicated  except  by  a 
cross  in  the  blood.  Joined  with  all 
this,  there  is  a  mean  and  petty  spirit  of 
deceit  and  concealment  too  often  shown 
even  in  the  middle  classes ;  and  there 
is  also  the  old  Celtic  vice  of  feud  and 
clanship,  which  tends  to  divide  the 
nation,  and  to  impede  its  advance- 
ment in  civilisation.  Thus  the  old 
feud  between  North  and  South  Wales 
still  subsists,  rife  as  ever;  the  nor- 
thern man,  prejudiced,  ignorant,  and 
indolent,  comes  forth  from  his  moun- 


tains and  looks  down  with  contempt 
on  the  dweller  in  the  southern  vales, 
his  superior  in  all  the  arts  and  pursuits 
of  civilised  life.  Even  a  difference  of 
colloquial  dialects  causes  a  national 
enmi^;  and  the  rough  Cymro  of 
Gwynedd  still  derides  the  softer  man 
from  Gwent  and  Morganwg.  All 
these  minor  vices  and  follies  tend  to 
impair  the  national  character — and 
they  are  evidences  of  a  spirit  which 
requires  alteration,  if  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  to  be  permanently  eleva- 
ted. On  the  other  hand,  the  Welsh 
have  many  excellent  qualifications 
which  tend  to  counteract  their  innate 
weaknesses,  and  afford  promise  of 
much  future  good:  tiieir  intellectual 
acuteness,  their  natural  kindliness  of 
heart,  their  constitutional  poetry  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  their  indomit- 
able love  of  country — which  they  share 
with  all  mountain  tribes-— Idl  these 
good  qualities  form  a  counterbalance 
to  their  failings,  and  tend  to  rectify 
their  national  course.  Take  a  Welsh- 
man out  of  Wales,  place  him  in  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool,  send  him  to  the  East 
Indies  or  to  North  America,  and  he 
becomes  a  banker  of  fabulous  wealth, 
a  merchant  of  illimitable  resources)  a 
great  captain  of  his  country's  hosts,  or 
an  eminent  traveller  and  philosopher ; 
but  leave  him  in  his  native  valley,  and 
he  walks  about  with  his  hands  in  hla 
pockets,  angles  for  trout,  and  goes  to 
chapel  with  hopeless  pertinacity.  Such 
was  the  Highlander  once;  but  his> 
shrewd  good  sense  has  got  the  better 
of  his  indolence,  and  he  has  come  out 
of  his  fastnesses,  conquering  and  ta 
conquer.  Not  such,  but  far,  far  worse 
is  the  Irishman ;  and  such  will  he  be 
till  he  loses  his  national  existence.  St 
Andrew  is  a  better  saint  than  St 
David,  and  St  David  than  St  Patrick ; 
but  they  all  had  the  same  foults  once^ 
and  it  is  only  by  external  dreum- 
stances  that  any  amelioration  has  been 
produced. 

It  is  a  fact  of  ethnology,  that  while 
a  tribe  of  men,  kept  to  itself  and  firee 
from  foreign  admixture,  preserves  its 
natural  good  qualities  in  undiminished 
excellence  through  numerous  ages,  all 
its  natural  vices  become  increased  in 
intensity  and  vitality  by  the  same- 
circumstances  of  isolation.  Look  at 
the  miserable  Irish,  always  standing  in 
their  own  light;  look  at  the  Spaniaras^ 
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keeping  to  thcmselyes,  and  stifling  all 
their  noble  qualities  by  the  perma- 
nence of  their  national  vices;  look 
at  the  tribes  of  Asia,  doomed  to  per- 
petual subjection  while  they  remain 
unmixed  in  blood.  Had  the  Saxons 
remained  with  uncrossed  blood,  they 
had  still  been  stolid,  heavy,  dreaming, 
impracticable  Germans,  though  they 
had  peopled  the  plains  of  England ; 
but,  when  mixed  with  the  Celts  and 
the  Danes,  they  formed  the  Lowland 
Scots,  the  most  industrious  and  can- 
niest chields  in  the  wide  world :  fused 
with  the  Dane  and  Norman,  and  sub- 
sequently mixed  with  all  people,  they 
became  Englishmen — rerum  Domini — 
like  the  Homans  of  old.  It  may  be 
mortifying  enough  to  national  pride, 
but  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  patent 
and  certain,  that  extensive  admix- 
ture of  blood  commonly  benefits  a 
nation  more  than  all  its  geographical 
advantages. 

It  is  our  intimate  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  so  clearly  dedncible 
from  the  page  of  universal  history, 
and  especially  from  the  border  history 
of  England  and  Wales,  that  shows  us, 
inter  cUia,  how  false  and  absurd  is  the 
pretended  patriotism  of  a  small  party 
among  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  Wales 
who  have  lately  raised  the  cry  of 
"Wales  for  the  Welsh!"  and  who 
would,  if  they  could,  get  up  a  sort  of 
agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Norman 
conquest !  There  are  sundry  persons 
in  Wales  who,  principally  for  local 
and  party  purposes,  are  trying  to 
keep  the  Welsh  still  more  distinct  from 
the  English  than  they  now  are, — who 
try  to  revive  the  old  animosities  be- 
tween Celt  and  Saxon, — who  pretend 
that  Englishmen  have  no  right  even 
to  settle  in  Wales, — and  who,  instead 
of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  declaim  in  favour  ortbe 
exclusive  maintenance  of  the  Welsh. 
These  persons,  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
bring  themselves  forward  into  tempo- 
rary notoriety,  profess,  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  extraordinary  contradic- 
tion, to  be  of  the  high  Conservative 
party,  and  amuse  themselves  by  thwart- 
ing the  Whigs,  and  abusing  the  Dis- 
senters, to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
They  are  mainly  supported— not  by 
the  Welsh  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
Lave  their  separate  hobby  to  ride, 
and  who  distrust  the  former  too  much 
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to  co-operate  with  them— but  by  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Wales,  and  on  its 
borders,  who,  in  order  to  make  for 
themselves  an  interest  in  the  country, 
pander  to  the  prejudices  of  a  few  am- 
bitious twaddlers,  and  get  up  public 
meetings,  at  which  more  nonsense  is 
talked  than  any  people  can  be  supposed 
gullible  enough  to  swallow.  This 
spirit  exists  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  Den- 
bighshire, and  Caernarvonshire ;  and 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the 
conntiy,  in  Monmouthshire,  more  than 
iu  any  other  district.  It  is  doomed  to 
be  transient,  because  it  is  opposed , 
not  less  to  the  wishes  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  than 
to  the  views  and  policy  of  the  nobles 
and  leading  gentry  of  the  Principality. 
One  or  two  radical  M.F.s.,  a  few 
disappointed  clergymen,  who  fancy 
that  their  chance  of  preferment  lies  in 
abusing  England,  and  a  few  amateur 
students  of  Welsh  literature,  who 
think  that  they  shall  thereby  rise  to 
literary  eminence,  constitute  the  clique, 
which  will  talk  and  strut  for  its  day, 
and  then  die  away  into  its  primitive 
insignificance.  But,  by  the  side  of 
this  unimportant  faction,  there  does 
exist,  amongst  the  woricing  classes  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  orders, 
a  spirit  of  radicalism,  chartism,  or 
republicanism, — for  they  are  in  rea- 
lity synonymous  terms,. —  which  is 
doing  much  damage  to  the  Principality, 
and  which  it  lies  easily  within  the 
power  of  the  upper  classes  to  extin- 
guish,— not  by  force,  but  by  kindness 
and  by  example. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  consequences 
of  dissent  in  Wales — not  intended,  we 
believe,  by  the  majority  of  the  mini- 
sters, but  following  inevitably  from 
the  organisation  of  their  congrega- 
tions,—  that  a  democratic  spirit  of 
self-government  should  have  arisen 
among  the  people,  and  have  inter- 
woven itself  with  their  habits  of 
thought  and  their  associations  of  daily 
life.  The  middle  and  lower  classes, 
separated  from  the  upper  by  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  language,  and  alienated  from 
the  church  by  its  ineflSciency  and  ne- 
glect, have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  system  of  dissent, — that  is,  of  self- 
adopted  religious  opinions,  meditated 
upon,  sustained,  and  ex])ounded  in 
their  own  native  tongue,  with  all  the 
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enthusiasm  that  marks  the  Celtic  cha- 
racter. The  gulf  between  the  nobles 
and  gentry  of  Wales  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  middle  and  lower  classes  on 
the  other,  was  already  suflBciently 
wide,  without  any  new  principle  of 
disunion  being  introduced;  but  now 
the  church  has  become  emphatically 
the  church  of  the  upper  classes  alone, 
— the  chapel  is  the  chapel  of  the  lower 
orders — and  the  country  is  divided 
thereby  into  two  hostile  and  bitterly 
opposed  parties.  On  the  one  hand 
are  all  the  aristocratic  and  hieraixhic 
traditions  of  the  nation ;  on  the  other 
is  the  democratic  self-governing  spirit, 
opposed  to  the  former  as  muQh  as 
light  is  to  darkness,  and  adopted  with 
the  greater  readiness,  because  it  is 
linked  to  the  religious  feelings  and 
practices  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
whole  people.  Dissent  and  democra- 
tic opinions  have  now  become  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  lower  orders  in  Wales ; 
and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
church  or  the  higher  orders  of  the 
country,  is  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  because  they  hold  them 
identical  with  oppression  and  super- 
stition. The  traditions  of  the  con- 
quest were  quite  strong  enough, — the 
Welshman  hated  the  Englishman  tho- 
roughly enough  already ;  but  now 
that  he  finds  his  superiors  all  speak- 
ing the  English  tongue,  all  members 
of  the  EngUsh  church,  he  clings  the 
more  fondly  and  more  obstinately  to 
his  own  self-formed,  self-chosen,  sys- 
tem of  worship  and  government,  and 
the  work  of  reunion  and  reconciliation 
is  made  almost  impossible.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  church  in  Wales 
is  itself  divided  into  high  and  low, 
into  genteel  and  vulgar;  the  digni- 
taries hold  to  the  abuses  of  the  system, 
— and  some,  less  burdened  with  com- 
mon sense  than  the  rest,  gabble  about 
*'  Wales  and  the  Welsh,"  as  if  any 
fresh  fuel  were  wanted  to  feed  the  fire 
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already  burning  beneath  the  surface 
of  society ! 

Even  at  the  present  moment,  chai*- 
tism  is  active  in  Wales :  Mormonites 
and  Latter-day  Saints  still  preach  and' 
go  forth  from  the  Principality  to  the 
United  States,  (fortunately  for  this 
country;)  and  unprincipled  itinei'ant 
lecturers  on  sociaUsm,  chartism,  and 
infidelity,  are  now  going  their  circuits 
in  Wales,  and  obtaining  numerous 
audiences.* 

Most  of  the  leading  gentry  and 
nobility  of  Wales  are,  strange  to  say, 
dabblers  in  Whiggism  and  amateur 
radicalism ;  many  of  the  M.P.S  are 
to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  in  the 
most  disgraceful  divisions :  the  cor- 
porations of  the  country  are  of  an  an- 
satisfactory  character,  and  disaffection 
previuls  extensively  in  many  of  the 
chief  towns.  We  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  all  this  has  arisen  from  the 
folly,  the  neglect,  the  bad  example, 
and  the  non-residence  of  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  Principality.  Welsh 
landlords,  like  Irish-7thoagh  not  so 
bad  as  the  latter— are  nnoommonly 
unwilling  to  loosen  their  purse-strings, 
except  for  theur  own  immediate  plea- 
sures. Scores  of  parishes  have  no 
other  representative  of  the  upper 
classes  in  them  than  a  half-educated 
and  poorly  paid  resident  clergyman : 
agents  and  lawyers  ride  it  ronghly 
and  graspingly  over  the  land;  the 
people  have  few  or  no  natural  leaders 
within  reach ;  they  pay  their  rents, 
but  they  get  little  back  from  them,  to 
be  spent  in  their  humble  villages. 
Their  only,  and  their  best  friend,  as 
they  imagine,  is  their  preacher — one 
of  themselves,  elected  by  themselves, 
deposable  by  themselves.  They  come 
in  contact  with  a  sharp  lawyer,  a 
drunken  journalist,  a  Chartist  lecturer, 
a  L'atter-day  Saint — can  the  result  be 
wondered  at? 

As  long  as  the  patriotism  of  the 


*  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  that  Vincent,  of  London  notoriety,  made  a  success- 
ful Tisit  to  South  Wales,  lecturing  in  the  Baptist  chapels,  whererer  he  went,  on  the 
Claims  of  the  Age,  on  the  Rights  of  Woman,  on  the  Claims  of  Labour,  and  the  other 
usual  clap-trap  subjects.  At  Swansea,  though  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  good 
sense  of  its  inhabitants,  he  actually  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  his  meetings  pre- 
sided orer  by  a  gentleman  wlio  had  once  been  mayor  of  the  town,  and  he  lined  his 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  not  a  few  persons  calling  themselves  respectable,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  people  of  discernment.  The  lecturer,  in  his  hand-bills  posted  on  the 
walls  of  Swansea  and  Tenby,  called  himself  simply  Henry  Vincent;  but  in  the  smaller 
towns,  such  as  Llanelly  and  Caermarthen,  he  gaye  himself  out  as  Henry  Vincent, 
E$q%%re  I 
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Welsh  gentry  and  clergy  consists,  as  it 
now,  too  often,  does,  m  frothy  words, 
and  an  absence  of  deeds — in  the  accept- 
ing of  English  money  and  in  abusing 
England — in  playing  the  Aristocrat  at 
home,  and  the  Whig- radical-liberal 
in  public — so  long  will  disafTection 
continue  in  the  Principality,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  remain 
unimproved.  The  only  thing  that 
preserves  Wales  from  rapidly  verging 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  is  the 
absence  of  large  towns  with  their  con- 
taminating influences,  and  the  purely 
agricultural  character  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  people.  But  even  the 
mountaineer  and  the  man  of  the  plain 
may  be  corrupted  at  last,  and  be  may 
degenerate  into  the  wretched  cottier — 
the  poor  slave,  not  of  a  proud  lord, 
but  of  a  profligate  republic.  It  is 
from  this  lowest  depth  that  we  would 
wish  to  see  him  rescued ;  for  in  the 
peasantry  the  ultimate  hope  of  the 
country  is  involved  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  upper  classes  ;  and  until  the  latter 
set  the  example,  by  actually  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  throwing 
aside  their  political  tamperings  with 
the  worst  faction  that  divides  the 
state,  and  especially  by  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  English  settlers 
into  all  comere  of  the  country, — we 
shall  not  see  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  Wales  such  as  it  should  be. 
Let  the  nobles  and  gentry  spend  their 
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incomes  in  the  countr}',  not  out  of  it ; 
let  them  live  even  amid  their  moun- 
tains, and  mix  with  their  people  ;  let 
them  improve  the  towns  by  introdu- 
cing English  tradesmen  as  much  as 
possible ;  let  them  try  to  get  up  a 
spirit  of  industry,  perseverance,  and 
cleanliness  throughout  the  land; — so 
shall  they  discomflt  the  Chartists, 
and  convert  the  democrats  into  good 
subjects.  Let  the  clergy  reform  the 
discipline  of  the  Welsh  church;  let 
them  alter  the  financial  inequalities 
and  abuses  that  prevail  in  it,  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent;  and  let  them, 
by  their  doctrines  and  practice,  emulate 
the  good  qualities  of  their  professional 
opponents  ; — so  shall  they  empty  the 
meeting-houses,  and  thaw  the  cold- 
ness of  Independentism  or  Methodism 
into  the  warmth  of  union  and  afiec- 
tionate  co-operation.  Let  every 
Welshman,  while  he  maintains  intact 
and  undiminished  the  real  honour  of 
his  country,  join  with  his  Saxon 
neighbour,  imitating  his  good  quali- 
ties, correcting  his  evil  ones  by  his 
own  good  example  ;  and  let  their 
children,  mingling  in  blood,  obliterate 
the  national  distinctions  that  now  are 
mischievously  Sought  to  be  revived  ; 
— so  shall  the  union  of  Wales  with 
England  remain  unrepealed,  and  the 
common  honour  of  the  two  countries, 
distinct  yet  conjoined,  bo  promoted 
by  their  common  weal. 
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THE  STRAYED  BEYELLBR. 


The  other  evening,  on  returning 
borne  from  the  pleasant  hospitalities 
of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry, 
onr  heart  cheered  with  claret,  and  onr 
intellect  refreshed  by  the  patriotic  elo- 
quence of  M'Whirter,  we  found  upon 
our  table  a  volume  of  suspicious  thin- 
ness, the  title  of  which  for  a  moment 
inspired  us  with  a  feeling  of  dismay. 
Fate  has  assigned  to  us  a  female  rela- 
tive of  advanced  years  and  a  curious 
•disposition,  whose  affection  is  con- 
stantly manifested  by  a  regard  for  our 
private  morals.  Belonging  to  the 
Supra-lapsarian  persuasion,  she  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  inculcating  her 
own  peculiar  tenets :  many  a  tract  has 
been  put  into  our  hands  as  an  anti- 
dote against  social  backslidings  *,  and 
no  sooner  did  that  ominous  phrase, 
The  Strayed  Reveller^  meet  our  eye, 
than  we  conjectured  that  the  old  lady 
had  somehow  fathomed  the  nature  of 
our  previous  engagement,  and,  in  our 
absence,  deposited  the  volume  as  a 
special  warning  against  indulgence  in 
military  banquets.  On  opening  it, 
however,  we  discovered  that  it  was 
verse ;  and  the  first  distich  which  met 
our  eye  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  O  Vizier,  thou  art  old,  I  joung, 
Clear  in  these  things  I  cannot  tee. 
My  head  is  burning;  and  a  heat 
Is  in  my  skin,  which  angers  me.'*^ 

This  frank  confession  altered  the 
current  of  our  thought,  and  we  straight- 
way set  down  the  poet  as  some  young 
roysterer,  who  had  indulged  rather 
too  copiously  in  strong  potations,  and 
who  was  now  celebrating  in  lyrics  his 
various  erratic  adventures  before 
reaching  home.  But  a  little  more 
attention  speedily  convinced  us  that 
jollity  was  about  the  last  imputation 
which  could  possibly  be  urged  against 
our  new  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  most  painful  features  of 
our  recent  poetical  literature,  is  the 
marked  absence  of  anything  like  hear- 
tiness, happiness,  or  hope.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  young  gentlemen 
aping  the  liveliness  of  Anacreon,  in- 
dulging in  praises  of  the  rosy  god,  or 
frisking  with    supernatural    agility; 


but  we  should  much  prefer  even  audi 
an  unnecessary  exuberance  of  spirits, 
to  the  dreary  melancholy  wiiieh  is 
but  too  apparent  in  their  songs.  Bead 
their  lugubrious  ditties,  and  yon  would 
think  that  life  had  utteriy  lost  all 
charm  for  them  before  they  have 
crossed  its  threshold.  The  ccuBe  of 
such  overwhelnmig  deq)ondencT  it  is 
in  vain  to  discover ;  for  none  of  them 
have  the  pluck,  like  Byron,  to  commit 
imaginary  crimes,  or  to  represent 
themselves  as  racked  with  remone  for 
murders  which  they  never  perpetrated. 
If  one  of  them  would  broadly  accuse 
himself  of  having  run  his  man  through 
the  vitals — of  having,  in  an  experi- 
mental fit,  plncked  up  a  rail,  and  so 
caused  a  terrific  accident  on  the  South- 
western— or  of  baring  done  some 
other  deed  of  reasonable  turpitude  and 
atrocity,  we  could  understand  what 
the  fellow  meant  by  his  excessively 
unmirthful  mondogues.  But  we  are 
not  indulged  with  any  fhll-flavoured 
fictions  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
our  bards  afiect  the  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  the  dove.  They  shrink  fiiom 
naughty  phrases  with  instinctive  hor- 
ror— have  an  idea  that  the  nuldest 
kind  of  fiirtation  involves  a  deviation 
from  virtue;  and,  in  then* most  savage 
moments  of  wrath,  none  of  them  would 
injure  a  fly.  How,  then,  can  we  ac- 
count for  that  unhappy  mist  which 
floats  between  them  and  the  azure 
heaven,  so  heavily  as  to  cloud  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  existence?  What 
makes  them  maunder  so  incessantly 
about  gloom,  and  graves,  and  misery? 
Why  confine  themselves  everlastingly 
to  apple-blossoms,  whereof  the  pro- 
duct in  autumn  will  not  amount  to  a 
single  Eibston  pippin?  What  has 
society  done  to  them,  or  what  can 
they  possibly  have  done  to  society, 
that  the  future  tenor  of  their  span 
must  be  one  of  unmitigated  woe? 
We  rather  suspect  that  most  of  the 
poets  would  be  puzzled  to  give  satis- 
factory answers  to  such  queries.  They 
might,  indeed,  reply,  that  misery  is  the 
heritage  of  genius;  but  that,  we  ap- 
prehend, would  be  arguing  upon  false 
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premises;  for  we  can  discover  very 
little  genius  to  vindicate  the  existence 
of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  woe. 

AVe  hope,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  hum- 
bug ;  nay,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it;  for  the  experience  of  a  good 
many  years  has  convinced  us,  that  a 
young  poet  in  print  is  a  very  different 
person  firom  the  actual  existing  bard. 
The  former  has  nerves  of  gossamer, 
and  states  that  he  is  suckled  with  dew ; 
the  latter  is  generally  a  fellow  of  his 
inches,  and  his  no  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  gin  and  water.  In  the  one 
capacity,  he  feebly  implores  an  early 
death;  in  the  other,  he  shouts  for 
broiled  kidneys  long  after  midnight, 
when  he  ought  to  be  snoring  on  his 
truckle.    Of  a  morning,  the  Strayed 
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without  supposing  that  they  are  any 
symptom  whatever  of  the  diseased 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  author. 

If  we  have  selected  this  poet  as  the 
type  of  a  class  now  unfortunately  too 
common,  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstratmg  wiUi  him  on  the  abuse 
of  his  natural  gifts,  than  from  any  de- 
sire to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule.  Wc 
know  not  whether  he  may  be  a  strip- 
ling or  a  grown-up  man.  If  the  lat- 
ter, we  fear  that  he  is  incorrigible, 
and  that  the  modictfm  of  talent  which 
he  certainly  possesses  is  already  so 
perverted,  by  excessive  imitation,  as  to 
afford  little  ground  for  hope  that  he 
can  ever  purify  himself  from  a  bad 
style  of  writing,  and  a  worse  habit  of 
thought.  But  if,  as  we  rather  incline 
to  bdieve,  he  is  still  a  young  man,  we 


Keveller  inspires  you  with  ideas  of    by  no  means  despair  of  his  reforma- 


dyspepsia — ^towards  evening,  your  es- 
timate of  his  character  decidedly  im- 
proves. Only  fancy  what  sort  of  a 
companion  the  author  of  the  following 
lines  must  be : — 

**  TO  FAU8TA. 

^  Joy  comes  and  goes:  life  ebbs  and  flows, 
Like  the  wave. 
Change  doth  unknit  the  tranquil  strength 
of  men. 
Love  lends  life  a  little  grace, 
A  few  sad  smiles :  and  then, 
Both  are  laid  in  one  cold  pUce, 
In  the  grave. 

*'  Dreams  dawn  and  fly :  friends  smile  and  die, 
Like  spring  flowers. 
Our  Taunted  life  is  one  long  funeraL 
Men  dig  graves  with  bitter  tears, 
For  their  dead  hopes;  and  all. 
Mazed  with  doubts,  and  sick  with  fears, 
Ckwnt  the  hoars. 

-'■  We  count  the  hours:  these  dreams  of  ours, 
False  and  hollow. 
Shall  we  go  hence  and  find  they  are  not 
dead? 
Joys  we  dimly^  apprehend. 
Faces  that  smilea  and  fled, 
Hopes  bom  here,  and  bom  to  end, 
Shall  we  foUow?" 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  tastes ; 
but  we  fairly  confess,  that  if  we 
thought  the  above  lines  were  an  ac- 
curate reflex  of  the  ordinary  mood  of 
the  author,  we  should  infinitely  prefer 
supping  in  company  with  the  nearest 
sexton.  However,  we  have  no  sus- 
picion of  the  kind.  An  early  inti- 
macy with  the  writings  of  Shelley,  who 
in  his  own  person  was  no  impostor,  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  composition 
of  these  singularly  doLoroos  verses, 


tion,  and  it  is  with  that  view  alone 
that  we  have  selected  his  volume  for 
criticism.  For  although  there  is  hardly 
a  page  of  it  which  is  not  studded  with 
faults  apparent  to  the  most  common 
censor,  there  are  nevertheless,  here 
and  there,  passages  of  some  promise 
and  bean^;  and  one  poem,  though  it 
be  tainted  by  imitation,  is  deserving 
of  considerable  praise.  It  is  the  glit- 
ter of  the  golden  ore,  though  obscured 
by  much  ^t  is  worthless,  which  has 
attracted  our  notice;  and  we  hope, 
that  by  subjecting  his  poems  to  a  strict 
examination,  we  may  do  the  author  a 
real  service. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
first  essay  of  a  young  poet  should  be 
faultless.  Most  youths  addicted  to 
versification,  are  from  an  early  age 
sedulous  students  of  poetry.  They 
select  a  model  through  certain  affini- 1 
ties  of  sympathy,  and,  having  done  so, ; 
they  become  copyists  ifor  a  time.  We  I 
are  far  from  objecting  to  such  a  prac- : 
tice ;  indeed,  we  consider  it  inevitable ; 
for  the  tendency  to  imitate  pervades 
every  branch  of  art,  and  poetry  is  no 
exception.  We  distrust  originality  in 
a  mere  boy,  because  he  is  not  yet 
capable  of  the  strong  impressions,  or 
of  the  extended  and  subtile  views, 
from  which  originality  ought  to  spring. 
His  power  of  creating  music  is  stUl 
undeveloped,  but  ^e  tendency  to  imi- 
tate music  which  he  has  heard,  and 
can  even  appreciate,  is  strong.  Most 
immature  lyrics  indicate  pretty  clearly 
the  favoonte  study  of  their  authors. 
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Sometimes  they  read  like  a  weak  ver- 
.  sion  of  the  choric  songs  of  Euripides : 
sometimes  the  versitication  smacks  of 
the  school  of  Pope,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  it  betrays  an  undue  intimacy 
with  the  writings  of  Barry  Cornwall. 
Nor  is  the  resemblance  always  con- 
fined to  the  form ;  for  ever  and  anon 
we  stumble  upon  a  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression, 80  very  marked  and  idiosyn- 
cratic as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
of  its  paternity. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  prose 
composition.     Distinctions  of  style 
occupy  but  a  small  share  of  academi- 
cal attention ;  and  that  most  important 
rhetorical   exercise,  the  analysis  of 
the  Period,  has  fallen  into  general  dis- 
regard.   Rules  for  composition  cer- 
tainly exist,  but   they  are   seldom 
made  the  subject  of  prelection  ;  and 
consequently  bad  models  find  their 
way  into  the  hands,  and  too  often 
pervert  the  taste,  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.   Tlie  cramped,  nngrammatical 
style  of  Carlylc,  and  the  vague  pom- 
posity of  Emerson,  are  copied   by 
f  numerous  pupils ;  the  value  of  words 
j  has  risen  immensely  in  the  literary 
j  market,  whilst  that  of-  ideas  has  de- 
fClined;    in  order  to    arrive  at   the 
.'meaning  of  an  author  of  the  new 
j  school,  we  are  forced  to  crack  a  sen- 
;  tence  as  hard  and  angular  as  a  hick- 
;  ory-nut,  and,  after  all  our  pains,  we 
'  arc  usually  rewarded  with  no  better 
kernel  that^a  maggot. 

The  Strayed  ReveUer  is  rather  a 
curious  compound  of  imitation.  lie 
claims  to  be  a  classical  scholar  of  no 
mean  acquirements,  and  a  good  deal 
of  hi|  inspiration  is  traceable  to  the 
Greek  dramatists.  In  certain  of  his 
poems  he  tries  to  think  like  Sophocles, 
and  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have 
constmcted  certain  choric  passages, 
which  might  b3  taken  by  an  unletter- 
ed person  for  translations  from  the 
■  antique.  The  language,  though  hard, 
is  rather  stately;  and  many  of  the 
individual  images  arc  by  no  means 
destitute  of  grace.  The  epithets 
which  he  employs  l>ear  the  stamp  of 
tlie  Greek  coinage ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  we  must  pronounce  these  speci- 
mens failures.  The  images  arc  not 
l>ound  together  or  groupe<l  artisti- 
cally, and  the  rhythm  which  the 
author  has  selected  is,  to  an  English 
ear,  utterly  destitute  of  melody.    It 


is  strange  that  people  cannot  be 
brought  to  understand  that  the  genius 
and  capabilities  of  one  language  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  another :  and 
that  the  measures  of  antiquity  aro 
altogether  unsuitable  for  modem  verse. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible,  by  a  Pro- 
crustean operation,  to  force  words 
into  almost  any  kind  of  mould;  a 
chorus  may  be  constructed,  which,  so 
far  as  scanning  goes,  might  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  pedagogue,  but  the 
result  of  the  experiment  will  inevit- 
ably show  that  melody  has  been  sacri- 
iied  in  the  attempt.  Now  melody  is 
a  charm  without  which  poetry  is  of 
little  worth;  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  correct 
to  say,  that  without  melody  poetry 
has  no  existence.  Our  author  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
this ;  and  accordingly  he  treats  us  to 
such  passages  as  the  following : — 

"  No,  no,  old  men,  Creon  I  cnne  not. 

I  we«p,  'fhcbans, 
One  than  Creon  cnxellcr  far. 
For  he,  he,  at  leaat  by  slaying  her, 
August  laws  doth  mightily  vindicate : 
But  thou,  too  bold,  headstrong,  pittlefs. 
Ah  me  !  honourest  more  than  thy  lover, 

O  Antigone, 
A  dead,  ignorant,  thankless  corpse."* 

**  Nor  was  the  love  untrue 

Which  the  Dawn-lioddess  boro 

To  tliat  fair  youth  she  erst. 

Leaving  the  salt-sea  beds 
And  comine  flushed  over  the  stormy  frith 

Of  loud  Euripus,  i*aw : 

Saw  and  snatch M,  wild  with  love, 

From  the  pine-dotted  spurs 

<  )f  Fames,  where  thy  waves, 

Asopus,gleam  rock-ncmm''d  ; 
'flie  Hunter  of  the  Tanagrtxan  Field. 

But  him,  in  his  sweet  prime, 

By  severance  immature, 

By  Artemis*  soft  shaftf. 

She,  though  a  gmldess  bom, 
Saw  in  the  rocky  isle  of  Delos  die. 

Such  end  overtook  that  love, 

For  she  desired  t )  make 

Immortal  mortal  man. 

And  blend  his  happy  life. 

Far  from  the  gods,  with  ncrs : 
To  him  postponing  an  eternal  law.** 

We  arc  sincerely  sorry  to  find  the 
lessons  of  a  goo<l  classical  edncatlon 
applied  to  so  pitiable  a  use ;  for  If,  out 
of  courtesv,  the  above  should  be  de- 
nominated verses,  they  are  neverthe- 
less as  far  removed  from  poetry  as 
the  Indus  is  from  the  pole.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  the  classics,  and  an- 
other to  write  classictlly.    Indeed,  if 
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this  be  classical  writing,  it  would  fur- 
nish the  best  argument  ever  jet  ad- 
vanced against  the  study  of  the  works 
of  antiquity.  Mr  Tennyson,  to  whom, 
as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
observe,  this  author  is  indebted  for 
another  phase  of  his  inspiration,  has 
handled  classical  subjects  with  fine 
taste  and  singular  delicacy ;  and  his 
**  Ulysses"  and  "  CEnone"  show  how 
beautifully  the  Hellenic  idea  may  be 
wrought  out  in  mellifluous  English 
*  vei*se.  But  Tennyson  knows  his  craft 
too  well  to  adopt  either  the  Greek 
phraseology  or  the  Greek   rhythm. 
Even  in  the  choric  hymns  which  he 
j  has  once  or  twice  attempted,  he  has 
f  spumed  halt  and   ungainly  metres, 
and  given  full  freedom  and  scope  to 
the  cadence  of  his  mother  tongue. 
These  antique  scraps  of  the  Reveller 
are  further  open  to  a  still  more  serious 
objection,  which  indeed  is  applicable 
to  most  of  his  poetry.  We  read  them, 
marking  every  here  and  there  some 
image  of  considerable  beauty;  but, 
when  we  have  laid  down  the  book, 
we  are  unable  for  the  life  of  us  to  tell 
what  it  is  all  about.    The  poem  from 
/  which  the  volume  takes  its  name  is  a 
I  confused  kind  of  chaunt  about  Circe, 
I  Ulysses,  and  the  Gods,  from  which 
\  no  exercise  of  ingenuity  can  extract 
^  the  vestige  of  a  meaning.     It  has 
pictures  which,  were  they  introduced 
for  any  conceivable  purpose,  might 
fairly  deserve  some  admiration ;  but, 
thrust  in  as  they  are,  without  method 
or   reason,  they    utterly  lose    their 
effect,  and  only  serve  to  augment  our 
dissatisfaction  at  the  pervei*sion  of  a 
taste  which,  with  so  much  culture, 
should  have  been  capable  of  better 
things. 

The  adoption  of  the  Greek  choric 
metres,  in  some  of  the  poems,  appears 
to  us  the  more  inexplicable,  because 
in  others,  when  he  descends  from  his 
classic  altitudes,  our  author  shows 
that  he  is  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  power  of  melody.  True,  he  wants 
that  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  good 
poet — a  melody  of  his  own  ;  for  no 
poet  is  master  of  his  craft  unless  bis 
music  is  self-inspired :  but,  in  default 
of  that  gift,  he  not  unfrequently  bor- 
rows a  few  notes  or  a  tune  from  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  exhibits  a 
fair  command  and  mastery  of  bis  in- 
strument. Here,  for  example,  are  a 
VOL.  Lxvi. — ^NO.  ccccrvii. 


few  stanzas,  the  ori^  of  which  no- 
body can  mistake.  They  are  an 
exact  echo  of  the  lyrics  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning : — 

"  Are  the  accents  of  your  luring 
More  melodious  than  of  yore  ? 
Are  those  frail  forms  more  enduring 
Than  the  charms  Ulysses  bore  ? 
Tliat  we  sought  you  with  rejoicings, 
Till  at  evening  we  descry, 
At  a  pause  of  siren  voicings. 
These  vext  branches  and  this  howling  sky  ? 

"  Oh  !  your  pardon.  The  uncouthness 
Of  that  primal  age  is  gone, 
And  the  kind  of  dazznng  smoothness 
Screens  not  now  a  heart  of  stone. 
Love  has  flushed  those  cruel  faces  ; 
And  your  slackened  arms  forego 
The  delight  of  fierce  embraces  ; 

And  those  whitening  bone-mouuds  do   not 
grow. 

"  *  Come,^  you  say  ;  *  the  large  appearance 

Of  man^s  labour  is  but  vain; 

And  we  plead  as  firm  adherence 

Due  to  pleasure  as  to  pain.* 

Pointing  to  some  world-worn  creatures, 

'  Come,^you  murmur  with  a  sigh  : 

'  Ah  !  we  own  diviner  features, 
Loftier  bearing,  and  a  prouder  eye.*  ** 

High  and  commanding  genius  is 
able  to  win  our  attention  even  in  its 
most  eccentric  moods.  Such  genius 
belongs  to  Mrs  Browning  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  and  on  that  ac- 
count we  readily  forgive  her  for  some 
forced  rh3rn)ing,  intricate  diction,  and 
even  occasioned  obscuritjr  of  thought. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who 
seeks  to  reproduce  her  marvellous 
effects  by  copying  her  blemishes?  Read 
the  above  Unes,  and  you  will  find  that, 
in  so  far  as  sound  and  mannerism  go, 
they  are  an  exact  transcript  from  Mrs 
Browning.  Apply  your  intellect  to 
the  discovery  of  their  meaning,  and 
you  will  rise  from  the  task  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  hopelessness.  The 
poem  in  which  they  occur  is  entitled 
The  New  Sirens^  but  it  might  with 
equal  felicity  and  pouit  have  been 
c^ed  The  New  Harpies^  or  The  Lay 
ofUie  Hurdb/'Gurdy,  It  seems  to  us 
a  mere  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  words  placed  together 
in  certain  juxtaposition,  without  any 
re^rd  to  their  significance  or  pro- 
priety, can  be  made  to  produce  a 
peculiar  phonetic  effect.  The  pheno- 
menon is  by  no  means  a  new  one — it 
occurs  whenever  the  manufacture  of 
nonsense- verses  is  attempted ;  and  it 
needed  not  the  staining  of  innocent 
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wire- wove  to  convinoe  ns  of  hs  prac- 
ticability. Read  the  following  staiusa 
—divorce  the  sonnd  from  the  sense, 
and  then  tell  ns  what  yon  can  make 
of  it : — 

"  With  a  Bad  m»)eBiic  motiiui— 
With  a  stately  slow  tiirpriM — 
From  their  earthmurd-boand  davolioii 
Lifting  up  your  huognid  vrm : 
Would  you/reetee  my  kmder  dMimt, 
Humbly  umUmp  a$poupoV 
One  faint  frown  of  distant  coldness 

Flitting  fast  across  each  marble  brow  ?*^ 

What  say  you,  Parson  Sur  Hugh 
Evans  ?  '*  The  tevil  with  his  tarn ; 
what  phrase  is  this— ^/iiccre  my  huder 
boldness  ?    Why,  it  is  affectations." 

If  any  one,  in  possession  of  a  good 
ear,  and  with  a  certain  facility  for 
composing  verse,  though  destitute  of 
the  inventive  faculty,  will  persevere 
in  imitating  the  style  of  different 
poets,  he  is  almost  certain  at  last  to 
discover  some  writer  whose  peculiar 
manner  he  can  assume  with  far  greater 
facility  than  that  of  others.  The 
Strayed  ReveUer  fails  altogether  with 
Mrs  Browning ;  because  it  is  beyond 
his  power,  whilst  following  her,  to 
make  any  kind  of  agreement  between 
sound  and  sense.  He  is  indeed  very 
far  from  being  a  metaphysician,  for 
Ids  perception  is  abundantly  hazy; 
and  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  abstain  from 
any  futnre  attempts  at  profundity. 
But  he  has  a  faur  share  of  the  painter's 
gift;  and  were  he  to  cultivate  that 
on  his  own  account,  we  believe  that 
he  might  produce  something  far  supe- 
rior to  any  of  his  present  efforts.  As 
it  is,  we  can  merely  accord  him  the 
praise  of  sketching  an  occasional 
landscape,  very  like  one  which  we 
might  expect  from  Alfred  Tennyson. 
He  has  not  only  caught  the  trick  of 
Tennyson's  handling,  but  he  can  use 
his  colours  with  considerable  dexte- 
rity. He  is  like  one  of  those  second- 
rate  artists,  who,  with  Danby  in  their 
eye,  crowd  our  exhibitions  with  fiery 
sunsets  and  oceans  radiant  in  carmine ; 
sometimes  their  pictures  are  a  little 
overlaid,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  manner  of  their  un- 
doubted master. 

The  following  extract  will,  we 
think,  illustrate  our  meaning.  It  is 
from  a  poem  entitled  Myarmus, 
which,  though  it  does  not  poasess  the 


interest  of  any  tale,  is  correctiy  and 
pleasingly  written : — 

"  Sospakehe,halfiaaB98r,halfiBieorB, 
And  one  loud  cry  of  grtaf  and  of  amaze 
Broke  from  his  sorrowing  people ;  so  he  H^dce, 
And  tuning,  left  them  there;  and  with  brief 


Girt  wUh  a  thnwg  of  ivreDeri,  baniliis  way 
To  the  cool  ragioas  of  the  groive  be  lovsd. 
Tbeie  by  the  riw  haadB  be  nandeied  OM« 
From  palm-gioTa  on  to  pafan-grove ;  biffy  traes^ 
Their  smooth  tops  shining  smiwaxds,  and  beneath 
Burying  tlieir    unsunn'd    stems   in  gran  and 

flowers  ; 
Where  in  one  dream  the  feverlrii  time  of  youth 
Higfat  fiide  in  slumber,  and  the  feet  of  Jey 
IGglit  wander  all  daylong  and  nersr  tire : 
Heraoeme  the  Idng,  holding  Mgh  fmst,ait  mom 
Boee<rown'd;   and  ever,  when  the  am  went 

down, 
A  hundred  kn^  beam'd  in  the  tranquil  s^oom 
From  tree  to  tree,  all  through  the   twinkling 

grove, 
ReveaUng  aO  the  traDidt  of  the  fgast, 
FhHh'd  goesU.  and  aeldsn  aeUets.  immVI  with 


While  the  deep  bairish*d  i»lii«e  ovwbead 
SpUnter'd  the  silver  arrows  of  the  moon." 

This  really  is  a  pretty  picture ;  its 
worst,  and  p^iqw  its  oidy  fiudt,  being 
that  it  constantly  reminds  us  of  the 
superior  original  artist.  Throughout 
the  book  indeed,  and  hux>rporated  in 
many  of  the  poems,  there  occur 
images  to  which  Mr  Tennyson  has  a 
decided  right  by  priority  of  invention, 
and  which  the  Strayed  BeveBer  has 
^^  conveyed  "  with  little  attention  to 
ceremony.  For  example,  in  a  poem 
which  we  never  much  adnured,  TTie 
Vision  of  Sin,  Mr  Tennyson  has  the 
two  following  lines — 

"  And  on  tiie  glimmering  Umit,  fiur  withdrawn . 
God  made  liimself  an  awftil  rose  of  dawn." 

This  image  is  afterwards  repeated  in 
the  Princess,    Thus — 


I 


«( 


Tmtfae 


i 


Grew  broader  toward  Us  death  aoi  fcH,  and  all 
The  roty  heights  came  oat  abofe  the  Uwns.** 

Young  Danby  catches  at  the  idea, 
and  straightway  favours  ns  with  a 

copy—  j 

**  \^lien  the  first  rose-flush  was  steephig  i 

AU  tlie  frore  peak's  awful  orown."  j 

The  image  is  a  natural  <me,  and  of  \ 
course  open  to  ail  the  world,  but  the( 
diction  has  been  clearly  bonrowed. 

Not  only  in  blank  verse  bnt  in 
lyrics  does  the  Tcmigrsonian  tendency 
of  onr  author  breakout,  and  to  that  ten- 
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dencj  we  owe  by  far  the  best  poem  in 
the  present  volume.  "  The  Forsaken 
Merman,"  though  the  subject  is  fan- 
tastic, and  though  it  has  further  the 
disadvantage  of  directly  reminding  us 
of  one  of  Alfred's  early  extravagan- 
zas, is  nevertheless  indicative  of  con- 
siderable power,  not  only  of  imagery 
and  versification,  but  of  actnal  pa^os. 
A  maiden  of  the  earth  has  been  taken 
down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  where 
for  years  she  has  resided  with  her 
merman  lover,  and  has  bome  him 
children.  We  shall  let  the  poet  tell 
the  rest  of  his  stoiy,  the  more  readily 
because  we  are  anxious  thai  he  should 
receive  credit  for  what  real  poetical 
accomplishment  he  possesses,  and  t&at 
he  may  not  suppose,  from  our  cen- 
sure of  his  faults,  that  we  are  at  all 
indifferent  to  his  merits. 

**  Ohfldren  dear,  was  ft  yeatorday 

(Can  jet  onet)  that  iIm  went  aiway  f 
Onoa  etaa  sata  with  yon  aad  ma, 
Oo  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  tfat  asa. 
And  the  yaongeet  aate  on  her  knaa. 
She  comb'd  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  weD, 
When  down  swung  the  sound  of  the  fu-oft  bell. 
Bhe  slgh'd^^she  look'd  np  liiroagh  the  clear  green 


She  said, '  I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 

In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 

Twill  be  Easter-time  in  the  world— ah  me ! 

And  I  loee  my  poor  soul,  Merman,  here  with 
thee.' 

I  said, '  Oo  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves, 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea- 
caves.' 

She  smO'd,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the 
bay. 
Cliildren  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

*'  Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 
*  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan. 
Long  prayers,'  I  said,  *  in  the  world  they  say. 
Come,'  I  said,  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the 

bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  Uie  white- wall'd 

town. 
Through  the  narrow  pav'd  streets,  where  all  was 

stin, 
To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  hilL 
From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their 

prayers, 
But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold-blowing  ah^ 
We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn 

with  rains, 
^^     And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  throu^  the  small 

leaded  panes. 
She  sate  by  the  pillar ;  we  law  her  dear : 
'  Margaret,  hist !  come  quick,  we  are  here. 
Dear  heart,*  I  said,  *  we  are  long  alone, 
The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.' 


Baft,  ah,  she  gava  ma  ntfvora  iMk, 
For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to-tiw  holy  book. 
'  Loud  prays  th«  priest ;  shut  stands  the  door.' 
Come  away,  cfaildreD»  can  no  more.       ^ 
Come  away,  come  down,  caD  no  more. 

"  Down,  down,  down, 
Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
She  sits  at  her  wbed  in  the  humming  town, 

Singing  most  Joyfiilly. 
Hark,  what  sba  aiags ;  '  O  joy,  O  joy. 
For  the  kammiag  street*  and  the  child  with  its 

toy. 
For  the  prieat,  aad  the  bail,  and  tbe  holy  w«U. 

For  the  wiiM  whara  I  i^nn. 

And  the  bless'd  light  of  the  sun.' 

And  ao  slit  sfaigs  her  flII, 

Singing  most  joyftilly, 

Tfn  the  rinittle  ftlh  from  her  hand. 

And  the  wMsEing  wfaed  stands  still. 
Shesteals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand ; 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea ; 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare ; 

And  anon  fhera  breaks  a  rigfa, 

And  anon  there  drops  » tear, 

Fktm  a  sorrow-douded  eya, 

And  a  hiait  sorro'w-ladiii, 

A  kmg,  long  sigh. 
For  ftha  ooki  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaiden, 

And  the  i^lmm  of  har  golden  hair." 

Had  the  author  given  us  much 
poetry  like  this,  our  task  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  a  pleasant  one ;  but 
as  the  case  is  otherwise,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  point  to  the  solitary  pearl. 
Yet  it  is  something  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  imitation,  and  a  taste  which 
has  gone  far  astray,  this  writer  has 
powers,  which,  if  properly  directed 
and  developed,  might  insure  him  a 
sympathy,  which,  for  the  present, 
must  be"  withheld.  Sympathy,  in- 
deed, he  cannot  look  for,  so  long  as  he 
appeals  neither  to  the  heart,  the  affec- 
tions, nor  the  passions  of  mankind,  but 
prefers  appearing  before  them  in  the 
ridiculous  guise  of  a  misanthrope. 
He  would  fain  persuade  us  that  he  is 
a  sort  of  Timon,  who,  despairing  of 
the  tendency  of  the  age,  wishes  to 
wrap  himself  up  in  the  mantle  of  ne- 
cessity, and  to  take  no  part  whatever 
in  the  vulgar  concerns  of  existence. 
It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  find  this^ 
young  gentleman — after  confiding  "  to 
a  Republican  friend  "  the  fact  that  he 
despises 

''  The  barren,  optimistic  sophistries 
Of  comfortable  moles,  ivhom  what  they  do 
Teaches  the  limit  of  the  just  and  true, 
And  for  such  doing  have  no  need  of  eyes,'' — 

thus  favouring  the  public  in  a  sonnet 
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with  his  views  touching  the  onward 
progress  of  society : — 

"  Yet,  when  I  muse  on  what  life  is,  I  seem 
Rathbr  to  patience  prompted,  than  that  proud 
Prospect  of  hope  which  France  proclaims  so 

loud — 
France,  famed  in  all  good  arts,  in    none 

supreme. 
Seeing   this  vale,  this  earth,  whereon    we 

dream. 
Is  on  all  sides  overshadowed  by  the  high 
Uno^erleapM  mountains  of  necessity. 
Sparing  us  narrower  margin  than  we  deem. 
Nor  wilL  that  day  dawn  at  a  human  nod. 
When,  bursting  through  the  network  super- 
posed 
By  selfish  occupation — plot  and  plan. 
Lust,  avarice,  envy — liberated  man, 
All  difference  with  his  fellow-man  composed, 
Shall  be  left  standing  face  to  face  with  ^od." 

What  would  our  friend  be  at  ?  If 
he  is  a  Tory,  can't  he  find  work 
enough  in  denouncing  and  exposing 
the  lies  of  the  League,  and  in  taking 
up  the  cudgels  for  native  industry  ?  K 
he  is  a  Whig,  can't  he  be  great  upon 
sewerage,  and  the  scheme  of  planting 
colonies  in  Connaught,  to  grow  com 
and  rear  pigs  at  prices  which  will  not 
pay  for  the  manure  and  the  hogs'- 
wash  ?  If  he  is  a  Chartist,  can't  he 
say  so,  and  stand  up  manfully  with 
Julian  Harney  for  *' the  points,"  what- 


ever may  be  their  latest  number  ?  But 
we  think  that,  all  things  considered, 
he  had  better  avoid  politics.  Let  him 
do  his  duty  to  Grod  and  man,  work  six 
hours  a-day,  whether  he  requires  to  do 
so  for  a  liveliliood  or  not,  marry  and 
get  children,  and,  in  his  moments  of 
leisure,  let  him  still  study  Sophocles 
and  amend  bis  verses.  But  we  hope 
that,  whatever  he  does,  he  will  not 
inflict  upon  us  any  more  such  plati- 
tudes as  ^^Resignation/'  addressed 
"  to  Fausta,"  or  any  sonnets  similar 
to  that  which  he  has  written  in  Emer^ 
son's  Essays,  We  tender  our  counsel 
with  a  most  sincere  regard  for  his  fu- 
ture welfare ;  for,  in  spite  of  bis  many 
faults,  the  Strayed  ReveUer  is  a  clever 
fellow ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  averred 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has 
made  the  most  of  fair  talents  and  a 
first-rate  education,  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that,  some  day  or  other,  wo 
may  be  able  to  couCTatnlate  him  on 
having  fairly  got  rid  of  his  afiected 
misanthropy,  his  false  philosophy,  and 
his  besettmg  sin  of  imitation,  and  that 
he  may  yet  achieve  something  which 
may  come  home  to  the  heart,  and  se- 
cure the  admiration  of  the  public. 
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Before  we  oflfer  our  readers  some 
new  light  on  this  renowned  mystery, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give 
them,  in  a  sentence,  the  briefest  pos- 
sible outline  of  the  oft-told  tale,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  known. 
John  Ersklne,  Lord  Grange,  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a  leader 
of  the  ultra- religious  party  in  Scot- 
land, was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
that  Chiesley  of  Dairy  who  had  shot 
the  Lord  President  in  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh,  for  giving  a  decision 
against  him.  The  marriage  was  a 
very  unhappy  one.  The  pious  leader 
of  a  religious  party  was  scandalised 
in  various  ways,  obliged  to  live  separate 
from  his  wife,  and  subjected  to  many 
outrages  from  her.  At  length  her 
death  was  announced,  her  funeral  was 
duly  attended,  and  the  widower  pre- 
served the  decorous  silence  of  one  to 
whom  death  has  brought  relief  from 
what  is  generally  counted  a  calamity. 

This  occurred  in  January  1732. 
The  lapse  of  nearly  nine  years  had 
almost  consigned  the  remembrance  of 
the  unfortunate  woman  to  oblivion, 
when  strange  rumours  gained  circu- 
lation, that  she  who  was  believed  to 
be  dead  and  buried  was  living  in  bon- 
dage in  the  distant  island  of  St  Kilda. 
The  account  she  subsequently  gave  of 
her  adventures,  bore,  that  one  night  in 
her  solitary  lodging  she  was  seized  by 
some  Highlanders,  whom  she  knew  to 
be  retainers  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  con- 
veyed away,  gagged  and  blindfolded,  ui 
the  arms  of  a  man  seated  in  a  sedan 
chair.  It  appears  that  she  was  kept  in 
variousplaces  of  confinement,  and  sub- 
jected to  much  rough  usage,  in  the  Low 
Country.  At  length  she  was  conveyed 
north-westward,  towards  the  Highland 
line.  She  passed  through  the  grim  soli- 
tudes of  Glencoe,  where  recent  murder 
must  have  awakened  in  the  captive  hor- 
rible associations,  on  to  the  western 
part  of  I^rd  Lovat's  country,  where 
any  deed  of  tyranny  or  violence  might 
be  committed  with  safety.  Thence  she 
was  transferred  to  the  equally  safe 
country  of  Glengarry,  and,  after  cross- 
ing some  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Scotland,  was  shipped  on  the  wild 
Loch  Houm,  for  ever  darkened  by  the 


shadow  of  gigantic  mountains  falling 
on  its  narrow  waters.  She  was  kept 
for  some  time  on  the  small  island  of 
Heskir,  belonging  to  Macdonald  of 
Sleat,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  still  more  inaccessible  St  Kilda, 
which  has  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity 
from  its  connexion  with  her  strange  his- 
tory. In  1741,  when  a  communication 
from  the  captive  had,  through  devious 
courses,  reached  her  friends  in  Edin- 
burgh, an  effort  was  made  to  release 
her ;  but  it  was  baffled  by  her  trans- 
ference to  another  place  of  confine- 
ment, where  she  died  in  1745. 

Little  did  the  old  judge  imagine,  at 
the  time  when  he  had  so  successfully 
and  so  quietly  got  rid  of  his  domestic 
curse — ^when  the  mock  funeral  had  , 
been  performed,  the  family  condo- 
lences acted  over,    and    the  victim 
safely  conveyed  to  her  distant  prison, 
that  on  some  future  day  the  public, 
frantic  witii  curiosity,  would  tear  to 
pieces  the  covering  of  his  great  mys- 
tery, and  expose  every  fragment  of 
it  to  the  admiring  crowd.    It  was  but 
a  simple  matter  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who   were  concerned   in   it.       The 
woman  was  troublesome — her  husband 
was  a  judge,  and  therefore  a  power- 
ful man — so  he  put  her  out  of  the 
way.    Nor  was  he  cruel  or  unscm- 
pulons,  according  to  the  morality  of 
the  circle  in  which  he  lived,  in  the 
method  he  adopted  to  accomplish  his 
end.     He  had  advisers  about  him, 
who  would  have  taken  a  shorter  and 
a  more  effectual  plan  for  ridding  them- 
selves of  a  troublesome  woman,  wife 
or  not,  and  would  have  walked  forth 
into  the  world  without  being  haunted 
by  any  dread  that  rumours  of  remote 
captivities  might  rise  up  to  disturb 
their  peace.     Indeed,  when  we  re- 
member the  character  of  the  instru- 
ments to  whom  Lord  Grange  com- 
mitted the  kidnapping  and  removal 
of  his  wife,   it   is  only   wonderful 
that  they  had  patience  enough   to 
carry  out  so  long  and  troublesome  an 
operation ;  and  that  they  did  not,  out 
of  regard  to  themselves  and  to  their 
employer,  put  a  violent  termmation 
to   the  career  of  their  troublesome 
charge,  and  send  her  at  once  to  where 
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the  weary  arc  at  rest.  Had  this  been 
her  fate,  the  alTair  of  Lady  Grange 
would  have  been  one  of  secondary 
interest.  Such  things  were  too  easily 
accomplished  in  those  dajs.  The 
chances  would  have  been  greatly 
against  a  discovery,  and  if  it  took  place, 
equally  great  against  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  the  offenders,  un- 
less the  lady  had  a  more  powerful 
party  at  her  back  than  the  daughter 
of  Chiesley  the  murderer  would  be 
likely  to  command.  It  would  have 
created,  so  far  as  it  was  known,  great 
excitement,  and  some  little  horror  at 
the  time,  but  it  would  have  speedily 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  con- 
tents of  the  criminal  records,  and 
would  never  have  bequeathed  to  the 
ensuing  century  an  object  which  anti- 
quarians have  hunted  out  as  religiously 
and  zealously  as  if  it  had  involved  the 
fate  of  Europe. 

In  fact,  Lord  Grange  was  what  was 
called  in  his  day  ^^  a  discreet  man." 
He  wished  to  avoid  scandal,  and  bore 
a  character  for  religious  zeal,  which 
appears  to  have  been  on  occasion  a 
very  serious  burden  not  easily  bonie. 
He  dreaded  scandal  and  notoriety,  and 
therefore  he  shrouded  his  great  act  of 
iniquity  in  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
Moreover,  he  kept  a  conscience — 
something  that,  like  Bob  Roy's 
honesty,  might  be  called  a  conscience 
^^  after  a  kind.''  He  said  pretty  accu- 
rately of  himself  in  his  Diary — ''I 
have  religion  enough  to  spoil  my 
relish  and  prosecution  of  this  world, 
and  not  enough  to  get  me  to  the 
next."  We  may  probably  believe 
that,  even  if  he  could  have  performed 
the  deed  with  perfect  secrecy  and 
safety,  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, he  would  not  have  murdered 
his  wife,  his  conscience  recoiling  at 
the  dreadful  crime — his  fear  of  the 
world  causing  him  to  shrink  from  ex- 
posure. Urged  by  these  two  conflict- 
ing motives,  he  adopted  the  expedient 
of  the  secret  removal  to  a  desolate  and 
distant  spot,  believing  that  be  had  sur- 
rounded the  whole  project  with  a  deep 
and  impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery. 
Never  was  human  foresight  more 
signally  set  at  naught.  It  was  this 
very  macliincry  of  intense  my«ter>' 
that,  by  ministering  to  one  of  the 


cravings  of  the  human  imagination, 
has  made  the  incident  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  human  events.  It  is 
almost  satisfactory  to  know  that  thia 
dreaded  notoriety  visited  the  hoary 
tyrant,  for  after  he  had  for  nine  years 
enjoyed  in  secret  the  success  of  hia 
plot,  and  kept  his  fair  fame  with  the 
world,  wo  find  him,  when  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  against 
him,  bitterly  saying  that  ^*  strange 
stories  were  spread  tXi  over  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  and  made  the  talk  of 
coffee-houses  and  tea-tables,  and  sent, 
as  I  have  ground  to  apprehend,  to 
several  other  places  of  Great  Britain.*** 
One  may  notice,  too,  in  the  following 
discontented  mumblings,  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  he  contemplated  the 
divulging  of  the  secret, — it  Is  in  a 
letter  to  tlie  imprisoned  lady*3  cham- 
pion, Mr  Hope  of  Kankeillor. 

^'Any  of  the  smallest  discretion  will 
see  what  a  worthy  part  he  acts  towards 
me  &nd  mine,  and  many  others,  and  even 
towards  the  person  pretended  to  be  oaared 
for,  who,  in  such  an  oeeasion,  begins  by 
spreading  through  Great  Britain  strange 
stories,  unexamined  and  uurouchedy  and 
not  so  much  as  communicated  to  us  con- 
cerned ;  and  next,  when  offered  satisfae- 
tion,  yet  proceeds  to  fix  such  on  publio 
records,  and  to  force  others  to  bring  on 
record  sad  and  prored  truths,  which  ha 
himself  knows  and  formerly  has  acknow- 
ledged to  be  truths,  and  that  ought  for 
erer  to  be  sunk.  This  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  be  anything  but  an  endeavoiir 
to  fix,  as  fkr  as  in  him  lies,  a  lasting  blot 
on  persons  and  families.  The  first  was 
defamation,  and  the  next  would  be  tha 
same,  under  a  corer  of  a  pretended  legal 
shape,  but  in  itself  more  atrocious.  Ona 
cannot  doubt  that  this  is  a  serious  thing 
to  many  more  than  me,  and  cannot  bni 
be  laid  to  heart.'*t 

The  text  from  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent discoursing,  is  a  bundle  of  confl- 
dential  letters  from  Lord  Grange* 
printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  tke 
Spalding  Club^  and  not  the  least 
valuable  and  cnrions  of  the  many 
contributions  made  by  that  naeftil 
and  spirited  institution,  to  the  elnci- 
dation  of  Scottish  history  and  man- 
ners. At  the  foot  of  the  high  eonicnl 
liill  of  Bennochie,  in  a  small  group  of 
forest  trees,  there  nestles  one  of  thoaa 
quaint  small  turreted  manstom  of  old 


*  MiteeUany  of  tke  Spalding  amh,  iu.  58. 
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French  architectui-e  so  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  owner  of  this  mansion  was  an 
Erskine ;  he  was  related  to  Erskine 
of  Grange,  and  it  so  happened  that 
this  relative  was  the  person  in  whose 
ear  he  poured  his  secret  sorrows,  as  a 
disappointed  and  morbid  politician. 
Such  confidential  outpourings  are  not 
the  most  interesting  of  communica- 
tions, even  when  one  has  the  fortune  to 
be  so  far  connected  with  the  waller  as 
to  be  the  chosen  vessel  into  which  he 
pours  the  anguish  of  his  heart.  Some  of 
these  letters  are  portentous — they  are 
absolute  pamphlets  —  in  their  spirit 
as  yellow  and  mildewed  with  discon- 
tent, as  theh*  outward  aspect  may 
have  been  by  the  cold  damp  air  of 
Bennochie,  when  they  were  discov- 
ered in  the  worm-eaten  chest.  It  re- 
quires a  little  zeal  to  peruse  the  whole 
series ;  but,  unless  we  are  greatly  de- 
ceived, we  think  we  can  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  plums  picked  out 
of  the  mass,  which  they  may  find  not 
unacceptable.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
let  us  observe,  how  great  a  service  is 
done  by  those  who  ransack  the  repo- 
sitories of  our  old  Scottish  houses, 
and  make  their  contents  accessible  to 
the  public.  We  are  convinced  that 
in  dusty  garrets,  in  vaults,  in  musty 
libraries,  and  crazy  old  oak-chests, 
there  is  still  an  almost  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  curious  lore  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  correspondence  of  the  old 
Scottish  families  is  generally  far  more 
interesting  than  that  of  English  bouses 
of  the  same  rank.  Since  the  civil  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  England 
may  be  said  to  have  been  internally 
undisturbed,  and  no  private  papers 
contain  matters  of  state,  save  those  of 
the  great  families  whose  ancestors 
have  been  high  in  office.     But  in 
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Scotland,  the  various  outbreaks,  and 
the  unceasing  Jacobite  intrigues, 
made  ahnost  all  the  country  gentle- 
men statesmen — ^made  too  many  of 
them  state  offenders.  The  Essex 
squire,  be  he  ever  so  rich,  was  still 
but  the  lord  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
timber  and  oxen,  grass  and  turnips. 
The  Highland  laird,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
was  a  leader  of  men — a  person  who 
had  more  or  less  the  power  of  keeping 
the  coontry  in  a  state  of  war  or  dan- 
ger— a  sort  of  petty  king  reigning 
over  his  own  people.  Hence,  while 
the  letters  of  the  last  century  one 
might  pick  np  in  a  comfortable  old 
English  mansion,  would  relate  to 
swing-gates  and  turnpike  roads, 
game  preserves  and  tithes,  those 
found  hidden  behind  the  wainscoat  of 
a  gaunt  old  cheerless  Scottish  fortalice, 
would  relate  to  risings  at  home,  or 
landings  from  abroad — to  the  number 
of  broadswords  and  targets  still  kept 
in  defiance  of  the  Arms  Act — to  com- 
munications received  through  French 
Jesuits,  or  secret  missions  *^  across 
the  water."  ♦ 

We  believe  that  the  passages  firom 
these  documents,  on  whicli  we  are 
now  to  comment,  in  the  first  place 
exhibit  to  us  pretty  plainly  the  motive 
of  Lord  Grange  for  the  deportation 
of  his  wife ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
prove  that  he  entertained  designs  of  a 
similar  character  against  another  fe- 
male with  whom  he  was  nearly  con- 
nected. 

When  Lady  Grangers  strange  his- 
tory was  first  commonicated  to  the 
public,  it  was  believed  that  the  cause 
of  her  abduction  was  not  merely  her 
violent  temper,  but  her  possession  of 
certain  secrets  which  would  enable 
her  to  compromise  the  safety  of  her 
husband  and  his  friends,  by  proving 


*  We  remember  once  in  such  a  hoose — it  was  a  rainy  day,  and  for  the  amosement 
of  the  inmates  a  general  rummage  was  made  among  old  papers — that  in  a  corner  of 
a  press  of  a  law  library  were  found  a  multitude  of  letters  very  precisely  folded  up, 
and  titled — they  had  a  most  business-like  and  uninteresting  appearance,  but  on 
being  examined  they  were  found  to  consist  of  the  oonfidential  correspondence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobite  army  in  1745.  Their  preservation  was  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  an  ancestor  of  the  owner  of  the  house  was  sheriff  of  the  county  at 
the  period  .'of  the  rebellion.  He  had  seized  the  letters;  but,  finding  probably  that 
they  implicated  a  considerable  number  of  his  own  relations,  he  did  not  consider  hiin- 
self  especially  called  on  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  his 

{»rize  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  damnatory  documents  were  carefully  preserredy 
est  some  opportunity  should  occur  of  turning  them  to  use.    They  are  now  printed 
in  a  substantial  quarto,  under  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  book  clubs. 
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their  connexion  with  the  Jacobite 
intrigncs  of  the  period.  The  view 
more  lately  taken  of  the  mystery, 
has  been  that  she  was  merely 
a  mad  woman,  and  that  her  ab- 
duction, with  all  its  laborions  mys- 
tery, was  only  an  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  judge  with  a  resource 
in  which  Scotland  was  then  deficient 
— a  lunatic  asylnm  for  insane  relatives. 
Though,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
his  confidential  communications  give 
other  and  darker  revelations,  this  was 
the  light  in  which  Lord  Grange  wished 
the  matter  to  be  viewed,  after  his 
plot  had  been  discovered;  and  in  his 
controversial  letter  to  Mr  Hope,  al- 
ready referred  to,  he  gives  an  account 
of  her  frantic  outbreaks,  which  cer- 
tainly affords  a  picture  of  one  likely  to 
have  been  a  most  distressing  partner 
in  life  to  a  grave  judge,  having  a  few 
secrets  to  conceal  which  required  him 
to  be  peculiarly  circumspect  in  his 
walk ;  and  holding  a  high,  but  a  rather 
precarious  position,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  religious  world.  After  stating 
that  she  had  agreed  to  a  separation, 
he  continues — 

"Then  it  was  hoped  that  I  and  the 
children  (who  she  used  to  corse  bitterly 
when  they  went  dutifally  to  wait  on  her) 
wonld  be  in  qaiet;  but  she  often  attacked 
my  boose,  and  ttam  the  streets,  and 
among  the  footmen  and  chairmen  of 
Tisitors,  cried  and  raged  against  me  and 
mine,  and  watched  for  me  in  the  streets, 
and  chased  me  from  place  to  place  in 
the  most  indecent  and  shameless  manner, 
and  threatened  to  attack  me  on  the 
bench,  which,  dreading  she  would  do 
erery  time  I  went  to  it,  made  my  doty 
there  Tery  heavy  on  me,  lest  that  honour- 
able Court  of  Session  should  be  disturbed 
and  affronted  on  my  occasion.  And  not 
content  with  these,  and  odd  and  rery  bad 
contrivances  about  the  poor  children,  she 
waited  on  a  Sunday's  afternoon  that  my 
sister.  Lady  Jane  Paterson,  with  my 
fecond  daughter,  came  out  of  the  Tron 
Church,  and  on  the  street,  among  all 
the  people,  fell  upon  her  with  violent 
scolding  and  curses,  and  followed  her  so 
down  Merlin's  Wynd,  till  Lady  Jane  and 
the  child  near  the  bottom  of  it  got  shelter 
from  her  and  being  exposed  to  the  multi- 
tude in  a  friend's  bouse.  You  also 
know,  and  mav  well  remember,  that  be- 
fore you  and  the  rest  advised  the  separa- 
tion, and  till  she  went  from  my  house, 
tflic  would  not  keep  hereelf  in  that  part 
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of  it  (the  best  apartment^  which  was  as- 
signed her,  but  abnsed  all  in  the  fiunily, 
and  when  none  were  adverting,  broke 
into  the  room  of  ane  old  gentlewoman, 
recommended  to  me  for  housekeeper, 
and  carried  off  and  destroyed  her  ac- 
compts,  &o.,  and  committed  outrages,  so 
that  at  length  I  was  forced  to  have  a 
watch  in  my  house,  and  especially  in  the 
night  time,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  fron- 
tier of  an  enemy's  country,  or  to  be 
spoiled  by  robbers."* 

This  was  doubtless  the  truth,  but 
not  the  whole  truth.  Founding  ap- 
parently on  these  statements,  which 
are  Lord  Grangers  vindication  of 
himself,  the  editor  of  the  collection  of 
letters  says — "The  letters  now  printed 
must  considerably  impair  the  mystery 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  abduc- 
tion of  Lady  Grange.  They  may  be 
held  conclusively  to  refute  the  sup- 
position that  the  affair  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  period."  On  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  read  the  confidential  portion 
of  the  correspondence  without  feeling 
that  it  almost  conclusively  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the  affair  had  a  "  con- 
nexion with  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  period  ;"  and  that  the  reason  why 
60  many  people  of  rank  and  political 
influence  aided  the  plot,  why  the  re- 
moval was  conducted  with  so  much 
secrecy,  and  the  place  of  seclusion 
was  so  remote  and  inaccessible,  was 
because  Lady  Grange  was  possessed 
ot  dangerous  secrets,  which  compro- 
mised her  husband  and  his  friends. 
The  general  tone  of  the  letters,  and 
their  many  cautious  and  mysterious, 
yet  unmlstakeable  references  to  the 
proceedings  of  friends  across  tbe 
water,  show  that  the  judge  confided 
to  the  owner  of  the  old  mansion  at 
the  foot  of  Bennochie  some  things 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  fbr  an 
enemy  to  know.  But  wo  shall  cite 
just  one  passage,  which  we  consider 
sufficient  of  itself  to  support  our  posi- 
tion. It  is  taken  from  a  letter  dated 
22d  March  1731,  just  ten  months  be- 
fore his  wife  was  seized  and  carried 
off.  There  is  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  structure  of  tbe  letter;  and, 
whether  in  pursuit  of  some  not  very 
appreciable  joke,  or  to  waylay  the 
penetration  of  any  hostile  party  who 
might  take  the  liberty  of  opening  tbe 
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packet  on  its  journey,  the  writer 
speaks  of  himself  dnriDg  the  most 
carious  and  important  part  of  it,  in 
the  third  person.  Talking  of  a  very 
difficult  and  hazardous  project  in 
which  he  is  about  to  be  engaged,  he 
thus  passes  a  neat  commendation  on 
himself, — "but  I  am  sure  he  never 
yet  was  frightened  from  what  was 
right  in  itself,  and  his  duty  towards 
his  friends,  by  his  own  trouble  or 
danger,  and  he  seems  as  little  frighted 
now,  as  ever  in  his  life."  He  then 
approaches  the  subject  of  his  wife's 
character  and  intentions,  like  a  man 
treading  on  the  verge  of  a  fi-ightful  pit- 
fall. "  I  have  found  that,  in  such  a 
case^  there  is  no  bounds  set  to  such 
mischief,  and  it  is  pushed  on  though  it 
should  go  the  length  of  your  utter 
ruin,  and  of  Tylntm  itself  or  the 
Grassmarkety^'  —  the  one  being  the 
place  where  the  gibbet  of  London,  the 
other  where  that  of  Edinburgh  stood. 
From  such  portentous  associations  he 
passes  immediately  to  his  wife  and 
her  proceedings.  To  make  the  pas- 
sage more  distinct,  we  fill  up  the 
names,  of  which  the  letter  contains 
only  the  first  and  last  letters ;  it  will 
be  remarked  that  he  still  assumes  the 
third  person,  and  that  he  himself  is 
the  person  about  to  depart  for 
London. 

"  Then  I  am  told  that  Lady  Grange 
is  going  to  London.  She  knows  no- 
thing of  his  going,  nor  is  it  suspected 
here,  nor  shall  be  till  the  day  before 
he  goes  off,  and  so  she  cannot  pretend 
it  is  to  follow  him.  She  will  certainly 
strive  to  get  access  to  Lady  Mary 
Woi-tley,  Lady  Mar's  sister,  (whom 
she  openly  blesses  for  her  opposition 
to  our  friends,)  and  to  all  where  her 
malice  may  prompt  her  to  hope  she 
can  do  hurt  to  us.  Yon  will  remember 
with  what  lying  impudence  she  threat- 
ened Lord  Grange,  and  many  of  his 
friends,  with  accusations  of  high  trea- 
son and  other  capital  crimes,  and 
spoke  so  lond  of  her  accusing  directly 
by  asigned information  to LoraJnstice- 
Clerk,  that  it  came  to  his  ears,  and 
she  was  stopped  by  hearing  he  siud, 
that,  if  the  mad  woman  came  to  him, 
he  would  cause  his  footmen  turn  her 
down  stairs.  What  effect  her  lies 
may  have,  where  she  is  not  so  well 
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known,  and  with  those  who,  from 
opposition  to  what  Lord  Grange  is 
about,  may  think  their  interest  to  en- 
courage them,  one  cannot  certainly 
know  ;  but  if  proper  measures  be  not 
fallen  on  against  it^  tlie  creature  may 
prove  troublesome  \  at  any  rate,  this 
whole  affair  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  diligence,  caution,  and  ad- 
dress."* 

He  talks  of  her  as  mad  ;  and  so  far 
as  passion  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
make  people  mad,  she  undoubtedly 
was  so.  He  speaks  of  her  intended 
accusations  as  lies — that  is,  of  course, 
a  convenient  expression  to  use  towards 
them.  But  what  is  very  clearly  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  trepidation,  and 
doubt,  and  difficulty,  is,  that  she 
might  be  able,  mad  and  false  as  she 
was,  to  get  facts  established  which 
called  up  very  ugly  associations  with 
Tyburn  and  the  Grassmarket.  A 
minute  incident  stated  in  the  common 
histories  of  the  affair,  that  Lady 
Grange  planned  a  journey  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  accusa- 
tion to  the  fountain-head  of  political: 
power,  is  confirmed  by  this  extract. 
It  may  easily  be  believed  that,  among 
Grange's  official  colleagues — some  of 
whom  had  also  their  own  secrets  to 
keep— the  lady's  frantic  accusations 
met  with  little  encouragement.  The 
Justice-clerk  refeiTedto  in  the  extract, 
Adam  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  was, 
like  Grange  himself,  a  great  professed 
light  of  the  church,  and  what  sort  of 
interview  he  would  have  held  with 
the  furious  lady,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  character  given  of  him  by  a  con- 
temporary,— **He  became  universally 
hat^  in  Scotland,  where  they  called 
him  the  cnrse  of  Scotland ;  and  when 
ladies  were  at  cards,  playing  the  nine 
of  diamonds,  commonly  called  Mhe 
curse  of  Scotland,'  they  called  it  the 
Jnstice-Clerk.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a 
hot  temper,   and  violent  in  all  his 

measures."! 

In  the  old  narratives  of  the  affair, 
it  is  stated  that  Grange  felt  his  posi- 
tion to  be  the  more  dangerous,  as 
some  letters  had  been  intercepted 
tending  to  incnlpate  him  with  the 
Jacobites  on  the  Continent.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  this  should  also  be  pretty 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  present 
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correspondence.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Grange  was  a  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  whose  prominence 
in  the  affairs  of  1715  had  driven  him 
into  exile.  A  strong  attachment  to 
this  unfortunate  man  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  more  cautious  and  more 
fortunate  judge.  It  was  natural  that 
the  brothers  should  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence, and  quite  as  natural  that 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  sliould  be  parti- 
<;ularly  anxious  to  discover  what  they 
said  to  each  other.  Grange  con- 
ducted some  negotiations  with  the 
government  for  Ws  brother's  pardon 
and  restoration,  and  we  find  him  de- 
feated in  his  aim,  and  receiving  some 
very  significant  hints  about  the  nature 
of  his  correspondence. 

"  Sii-  Robert  told  me  in  wrath  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Lord  Mar,  that  he  had  dealt  ill  with 
him,  and  he  should  not  have  his  par- 
don ;  and  he  would  by  no  means  give 
me  any  reason  for  it,  but  Lord  Town- 
send  did,  whom  they  had  stirred  up ; 
for  he  in  auger  told  me  Sir  Robert  had 
intercepted  his  letters  to  me  with  very 
odd  things  in  them,  injurious  to  Sir 
Robert  and  his  Mends. 
Soon  after  this.  Hay,  with  cloudy 
looks,  began  to  make  insinuations  of 
some  discoveries  against  me  too,  and 
at  length  told  me  that  Sir  Robert  said 
that  he  had  also  intercepted  bad  let- 
ters of  mine  to  Lord  Mar,  but  con- 
fessed they  were  not  directed  to  Lord 
Mar,  and  neither  subscribed  by  me 
nor  in  my  hand  of  write,  but  that  by 
the  contents  they  knew  them  to  be 
mine  to  Lord  Mai*.  I  answered  that 
they  might  assert  what  they  pleased 
of  letters  said  to  be  directed  to  me, 
and  which  they  owned  I  had  never 
«ecn,  but  that  I  most  know  of  letters 
wrote  by  myself,  and  that  I  ever 
wrote  any  such  was  a  damned,  villain- 
ous, malicious  lie ;  and  let  Sir  Robert 
or  any  else  be  the  asserter  of  it,  who- 
ever did  assert  it,  was  a  liar."* 

This  is  a  very  successful  outbreak  of 
virtuous  indignation,  and  does  consi- 
derable credit  to  its  author,  as  a  pupil 
of  that  school  of  which  his  dear  friend 
Lord  Lovat  was  the  undoubted  h^. 

We  cannot  help  considering  that  it 
is  a  question  of  some  historical  in- 
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terest  and  importance  whether  the 
abduction  of  Lady  Grange  was  or  was 
not  a  measure  adopted  for  political 
reasons,  and  that  the  letters  before  us, 
by  finally  deciding  the  question,  throw 
an  important  light  on  the  political 
state  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  lady  was  carried  under  cir- 
cumstances of  sach  profound  mystery, 
and  by  the  agency  of  some  conspicnous 
and  distinguished  personages,  to  the 
distant  island  of  St  Kilda,  merely  be- 
cause she  was  a  lunatic  who  required 
to  be  in  custody,  we  only  see  that 
many  important  uid  sagacious  people 
were  taking  a  very  complex  and 
cumbrous  method  of  accomplishing 
what  might  have  been  done  with 
ease ;  for  in  those  days,  few  would 
have  troubled  themselves  about  the 
wretched  woman,  if  her  husband  had 
chosen  to  keep  her  in  any  place  of 
confinement,  telling  the  neighbourhood 
that  she  was  insane.  But  when  we 
find  that  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scot- 
land were  powerful  enough  to  kidnap 
a  person  obnoxious  to  them,  and  keep 
her  for  nine  years  in  a  place  to  which 
the  laws  of  the  realm  and  tJie  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  nominally  extended, 
but  where  their  own  power  was  tiie 
real  operative  authority,  we  have  a 
very  formidable  notion  of  the  strength 
and  compactness  of  the  Jacobite  onion 
during  Walpole's  apparently  powerfol 
ministry. 

The  correspondence  of  Lord  Grange 
admits  its  reader  to  a  species  of  con- 
fidential interconrse  with  him,  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  agreeable.  It 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  disgusting  of 
all  the  moral  diseases — the  rankling  of 
the  arrow  of  disappointment  in  the 
heart  of  a  defeated  political  schemor. 
It  is  not  the  man  of  brave  and  bold 
designs  baffled,  or  the  Utopian  enthu- 
siast disappointed  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  golden  dreams,  or  the  adherent  of 
one  absorbing  political  idea  looking  at 
it  lying  broken  to  pieces  at  his  fiMt : 
in  all  of  these  there  is  a  dash  of  noble 
and  disinterested  sentiment,  and  the 
politician  defeated  in  his  conflict  with 
the  world  has  still  the  consolation  of 
an  honest  if  mistaken  heart,  into 
which  he  can  retire  without  the  sting 
of  self-reproach.     But  all  Grangers 
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disappointments  were  connected  with 
paltry  schemes  of  personal  aggrandise- 
iiieut.  Fawn  and  flatter  as  he  might, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  his  Scottish 
coadjutor  liay,  knew  him  and  dis- 
trusted him,  and,  when  he  came  to 
court  them,  gave  him  but  fair  words, 
and  sometimes  not  even  that.  With 
Sir  Robert  he  carried  on  an  unequal 
war.  Believing  that  he  could  scourge 
the  minister  in  parliament,  while  he 
was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he 
resolved  to  obtain  a  seat,  and  there- 
upon the  all-powerful  minister  at  once 
checkmated  him,  by  carrying  an  act 
to  prohibit  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  from  holding  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons — it  was  a  less  invidious 
])roceeding  than  the  dismissal  of  his 
lordship  from  the  bench  would  have 
been,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  dictated  by  a  desure  for  the 
public  good.  Grange  preferred  the 
senate  to  the  bench,  and  resigned  his 
judgeship,  but  he  never  achieved 
political  eminence.  In  the  mean  time 
he  acquired  Dr  Johnson's  desideratum 
of  an  honest  hatred  towards  his  enemy, 
and  indeed  hatred  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  honest  ingredient  in  his 
character.  He  expressed  it  so  well 
towards  Walpole,  that  we  must  quote 
his  confidential  opinion  of  that  mighty 
statesman : — 

''An  insolent  and  rapacioas  minieter, 
who  has  kept  us  under  the  expense  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  yet  hindered  us  to  fight 
to  vindicate  oar  trade,  so  grossly  violated 
by  Spanish  robberies,  and  when  we  could 
have  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  corrected  them 
without  drawing  upon  us  the  arms  of  any 
other  nation,  maintained  his  hollow  and 
expensive  peace  by  ridiculous  contradic- 
tory treaties,  trying  us  to  take  part  in  ail 
the  quarrels  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  to 
be  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  confederacies  to  go  on  so  power- 
ful, and  which  we  are  not  of,  that  now 
when  a  war  is  breaking  out  we  know  not 
where  to  turn  us  ;  laying  plots  to  devour 
the  land  by  new  swarms  of  officers  of  the 
revenue,  to  put  the  merchants'  stocks  in 
the  possession  of  these  vermin,  and  trade 
under  tlieir  power,  &o.,  as  by  that  most 
damned  excise  scheme;  openly  protecting 
the  frauds  and  viUains  that  plunder  the 
stocks  and  ruin  multitudes,  and  must  sink 
the  kingdom ;  plundering  the  revenue, 
and  using  all  his  art,  and  power,  and 


bribes  to  stop  all  inquiry  into,  or  the  least 
amendment  of  these  things,  either  by  par- 
liament or  otherwise  ;  openly  ridiculing 
all  virtue  and  uprightness ;  enhancing  all 
power  to  himself  and  his  brother,  and 
suffering  almost  none  else  to  do  or  know 
anything  ;  barefaced  and  avowed  bribing 
of  members  of  parliament  and  others,  and 
boasting  of  it  ;  heaping  up  immense 
wealth  to  himself  and  his  most  abject  pro- 
fligate creatures  of  both  sexes,  while  the 
public  treasure  and  trade  of  the  nation  is 
ruined  ;  suffering  and  encouraging  these 
locusts  to  get  large  bribes,  and  giving 
considerable  employment  at  their  recom- 
mendation, while  men  of  merit  and  service, 
and  of  the  best  families  and  interest,  are 
neglected  or  abused,  employing  insignifi- 
cant brutes  or  the  greatest  rogues,  and 
favouring  almost  none  but  such;  maltreat- 
ing and  insulting  all  whom  his  rascals  and 
jades  complain  of.  But  the  list  is  too  long 
to  go  through  with  here.''  * 

Grange  thought  at  one  time  that  he 
had  great  claims  on  Walpole  and 
Lord  Uay ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
very  diligently  performed  one  class  of 
duties  which  politicians  sometimes 
think  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim 
for  reward — he  had  been  an  indefati- 
gable petitioner  for  ministerial  favours. 
Wo  have  heard  somewhere  of  a  story 
of  a  political  economist,  who  during 
a  long  walk  is  pestered  by  an  Irish 
beggar,  who  asks  his  honour  just  to 
give  him  a  sixpence,  ^^  for  the  love  of 
God.''  The  economist  turns  round  to 
argue  the  matter :  ^*  I  deny,"  says  he, 
"  that  I  would  be  showing  my  love  to 
the  Deity  by  giving  an  idle  rascal  like 
you  money ;  if  you  can  state  any 
service  you  have  ever  done  to  me 
worth  the  sixpence,  you  shall  have 
it" — "  Why,  then,"  says  the  mendi- 
cant thus  appealed  to,  ^^  haven't  I 
been  keeping  your  honour  in  discourse 
this  half  hour  ?  "  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  character  of  Grange's  claim 
on  the  ministry — he  kept  them  in 
onceasing  ^*  discourse"  as  a  peti- 
tioner. Not  that  he  did  not  profess 
some  claims  of  another  kind.  *'  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,"  he  says,  '*I  ran 
their  errands  and  fought  their  battles 
in  Scotland."  Nor  did  he  fail  some- 
times to  aUude  to  his  services  as  a 
reUgions  professor,  so  ill-requited, 
that  he  taunts  Ilay  with  having 
*^  already   effectually  interposed  for 
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Tom  (now  Baron)  Kennedy,  who  had 
been  Qneen's  advocate,  and  obnoxious 
to  all  the  Presbyterian  party,  which  I 
was  not,*^  And  how  was  he  re- 
warded for  all  this  mnning  errands, 
fighting  battles,  and  being  reli- 
gious enough  not  to  be  obnoxious? 
*^  Hay  showed  me  no  countenance, 
and  Argylc  shunned  to  see  me.  .  .  . 
lie  [Hay]  never  speaks  nor  writes  to 
me  of  any  business,  but  to  shamm  me 
(as  you  have  seen)  about  my  own  : 
and,  these  three  or  four  years  past, 
has  visibly  to  all  the  world  drawn  off 
by  degrees  from  all  familiarity  with 
me,  and  has  dropped  me  even  from 
his  conversation  about  trifles  or 
mirth.  I  could  give  you  many  strong 
instances  of  this."  Ilere  is  an  inci- 
dent told  with  a  pathos  sufficient  to 
move  a  whole  antechamber  to 
tears : — 

"  Before  I  came  Arom  London  in  No- 
vember last,  he  bade  me  wait  on  Sir 
Robert  at  his  leree.  I  told  him  I  had 
always  done  so,  bat  was  not  in  the  least 
noticed,  or  had  so  mnch  as  a  smile  or  a 
gracious  nod  from  him.  But  said  he,  '  I 
promise  you  Til  tell  him  to  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  you,  and  to  assure  you  of 
favour,  and  that  he  will  do  for  you :  which 
(said  his  lordship)  will  make  my  game 
more  easy  when  I  ask  anything  for  you  ;* 
and  be  bid  me  come  to  him  that  he  might 
carry  me  to  the  levee  in  his  coach.  This 
was  done,  and  I  set  myself  in  Sir  Robert's 
eye  in  the  front  of  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  Hay  was  by  and  look- 
ing on.  Sir  Robert  came  and  went  by 
me  without  the  least  regard.  Hay  slipt 
into  another  room  ;  and,  that  I  might 
not  wait  longer  in  so  silly  a  figure,  I 
made  up  without  being  called  to  the 
great  knight ;  and  told  him  I  came  to 
testify  my  respect,  and  ask  his  commands 
for  Scotland.  His  answer,  with  a  rery 
dry  look,  and  odd  air  was, '  I  hare  nothing 
to  say  to  you,  my  lord.  I  wish  you  a 
good  journey.'  1  saw  Hay  afterwards, 
and  he  said  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Sir 
Robert  had  only  forgot,  and  I  am  sure 
(said  he)  he  will  do  for  yon  what  I  de- 
sired him,"* 

In  the  sequel  he  exclaims,  **  Can 
such  usage  be  bore,  even  by  the  spirit 
of  a  poor  mouse !  "—deeming  probably 
that  its  endurance  by  a  rat  was  quite 
out  of  the  question. 


It  is  singular  enough  to  find  from 
these  revelations  of  Lord  Grangers 
character  and  habits,  that  while  he 
was  plotting  the  abduction  of  one  mad 
woman,  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
attempting  the  release  of  another. 
Yes,  as  a  first  step,  he  was  intending 
to  release  her;  but  there  are  a  few 
hints,  slight  in  themselves,  but  won- 
derfully suggestive  when  they  are 
associated  with  his  wife^s  history^ 
showing  us  that  his  ultimate  intention 
was  to  make  a  second  victim.  In 
this  scheme  he  was  defeated  by  a  spi- 
rit less  crafty  but  more  audacious 
than  his  own — by  no  less  renowned  a 
person  than  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  whose  name  has  ali-eady 
been  mentioned  as  "  openly  blessed" 
by  Lady  Grange  for  her  *^  opposition 
to  our  friends,"  meaning  the  Jacobites. 
We  have  among  the  papers  the  his- 
tory of  the  baffled  attempt — at  least 
one  side  of  the  history,  and,  when 
shaken  free  of  the  dust  of  Grangers 
prolix  grumblings,  it  is  infinitely 
amusing.  The  intended  victim  in 
this  instance  was  Lady  Mar,  Lady 
Mary's  sister,  the  wife  of  Grange's 
brother.  Lady  Mar  was  insane,  and 
in  some  shape  or  other  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  her  sister. 
There  were  some  pecuniary  mattera 
depending  on  the  question  of  her  de- 
tention or  release,  so  va^ely  hinted 
at  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  their 
nature.  It  would  appear  that  Lady 
Mar  was  allowed  by  the  favour  of  the 
court,  and  probably  through  the  inte- 
rest of  her  relatives,  a  Jointure  of 
£500  a-year  over  the  estates  whidi 
were  forfeited  from  her  husband.  Lord 
Mar  was  then  living  in  poverty 
abroad;  and  Lord  Grange  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  sum  would 
be  better  administered  by  himself 
and  his  friends  than  by  Lady  Mary. 
Looking  at  the  £500  from  his  own 
side,  he  of  course  saw  Lady  Mary  oa 
the  other,  and  judged  that  her  mo- 
tives were  as  parallel  to  his  own  as 
the  one  jaw  of  a  shark  is  to  the  other — 
so  he  says,  *'  Lady  Mar,  they  say,  is 
quite  well ;  and  so  as  in  commoo  jos- 
tice  she  can  no  longer  be  detained  as 
a  lunatic;  but  she  is  obstinately 
averse  to  appearing  in  chancery,  that 
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the  sentence  may  be  taken  off.  Her 
sister  probably  will  oppose  her  liberty, 
for  thereby  she  would  lose,  and  Lord 
Mar  in  effect  gain,  £500  yearly :  and 
the  poor  lady,  being''  in  her  custody, 
and  under  her  management,  had  need 
to  be  veiy  firmly  recovered,  for  the 
guardian  may  at  present  so  vex, 
tease,  and  plague  her,  that  it  would 
turn  anybody  mad."* 

It  was  believed  that  if  Lady  Mar 
were  released  from  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague^s  influence,  means  might 
be  taken  for  so  arranging  matters  that 
her  husband  should  participate  in  her 
jointure.  There  was  another  matter, 
however,  in  which  Grange  himself 
had  a  more  particular  prospect  of 
pecuniary  advantage.  Lady  Mar  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  beneficiary  inte- 
rest in  a  lease  of  a  house  in  White- 
hall, forming  part  of  theroyal  demesne. 
An  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  which,  during  her  incapacity 
from  insanity,  her  own  term  was  con- 
veyed to  her  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Grange,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
obtained  a  reversion  of  the  lease  in 
his  own  favour.  He  had,  it  appears, 
sold  his  whole  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty— both  the  lease  he  had  obtained 
from  Lady  Mar*s  guardians  and  his 
own  reversionary  interest.  He  was 
now,  therefore,  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  the  release  of  Lady  Mar,  on 
the  ground  of  her  restoration  to 
sanity,  about  to  enable  her  to  revoke 
the  transference  that  had  been  made 
to  him  of  her  own  share  in  the  lease. 
In  his  own  words,  "  On  Lady  Mar's 
being  at  freedom,  the  assignment  of 
her  lease  to  Lord  Grange  becomes 
void,  and  so  does  the  sale  he  has 
made  of  it ;  and  in  that  sale  the  lease 
to  Lady  Mar  was  valued  at  £800 
sterling,  which  wiU  be  lost  by  the 
avoidance  of  it."  Such  is  the  danger ; 
and  now,  in  a  very  brief  continuation 
of  the  quotation,  let  us  observe  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  be  met,  for, 
considering  who  was  the  writer,  it 
is  really  well  worthy  of  observation. 
"  Were  Lady  Mar  in  her  freedom,  in 
right  hands^  she  tvould  ratify  the  bar^ 
gain^  but  if  in  her  sister's,  probably 
she  will  not."  Such  was  the  plot; 
she  was  to  be  restored  to  her  freedom 
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that  she  might  be  put  "in  right  hands," 
— in  hands  in  which  there  was  no  chance 
of  her  refusing  what  might  be  de- 
manded. But  there  was  a  lion  in  the 
way,  or  rather  a  lioness,  as  we  shall 
see.  Lord  Grange's  anticipations  of 
Lady  Wortley  Montague's  operations 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  his 
revelations.  It  is  "  the  power  within 
the  guilty  breast"  working  as  in 
Eugene  Aram's  dream.  What  Lady 
Mary  suspected  it  were  difficult  to 
say,  but  he  who  ventured  to  predict 
her  suspicions  spoke  from  his  own 
guilty  conscience — spoke  as  the  kid- 
napper and  secret  imprisoner.  We 
pray  attention  to  the  remarkable  ex- 
pressions with  which  the  following 
quotation  closes : — 

"  Maj  not  an  artful  woman  impose  on 
one  in  such  circumstances,  and  whose 
mind  cannot  yet  be  very  firm  1  And  this 
is  the  more  to  be  feared,  because  at  the 
beginning  of  her  illness  the  sister  said 
loudly,  and  oftener  than  once  to  Lord 
Grange  himself,  that  her  husband  s  bad 
usage  had  turned  her  [Lady  Mar]  mad. 
Supposing,  then>  the  sister  tell  and  per- 
suade her  to  this  purpose  :  '  You  see 
your  husband's  friends  quite  neglect  you. 
Lord  Erskine^  though  in  the  place,  seldom 
comes  near  you.  How  easy  were  it  for 
Lord  Grange  to  have  made  you  a  Tisit  on 
hearing  you  are  so  well.  Surely  it  be- 
came the  fellow  to  pay  you  that  regard, 
and  he  would  have  done  it  had  he  any 
kindness  for  you  ;  and,  if  the  husband 
had,  he  would  have  laid  such  commands 
on  his  son  and  brother  which  they  could 
not  haye  resisted.  Now,  you  may  get 
your  freedom,  but  can  you  again  trust 
yourself  in  their  hands  ?  Quite  separated 
from  your  father's  and  mother's  friends, 
and  from  your  country,  locked  up  in  Scot- 
land or  foreign  parU,  and  wholly  in  their 
power,  what  can  you  expect  t  Your 
friends  here  could  give  you  no  relief,  and 
you  should  be  wholly  at  the  barbarous 
mercy  of  those  whose  sense  get  not  suf- 
ficiently the  better  of  their  hatred  or  con- 
tempt, as  to  make  them  carry  with  seem- 
ing respect  to  you  till  they  get  you  in 
their  power.  What  wUl  they  not  do  when 
they  have  youV'f 

Such  are  Lord  Grange's  "imaginaiy 
conversations"  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley— like  many  others,  a  more  accu- 
rate reflection  of  the  thoughts  habitu- 
ally dweUing  in  the  writer's  own  mind, 
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than  of  tbose  of  the  person  in  whose 
name  they  are  uttered.    And  then,  in 
continuation,  he  paints  the  formidable 
eff^  of  the  imaginary  pleading — 
'^  Such  things  to  a  woman  so  lately  of 
a  disturbed  brain,  constantly  incul- 
cated by  so  near  a  relation  whom  she 
only  sees,  and  her  creatures,  and  de- 
pends on  her  entirety  for  the  time — 
what  may  they  not  produce  ?    And  if 
they  have  their  effect,  then  the  con- 
sequenoes  are  these :  the  lady  being 
at  freedom  legally,  but  de  facto  still 
under  her  sister^s  absdnte  govern- 
ment,  the  bargain  about  her  jointure 
becomes  void,  and  thereby  she  (or 
rather  the  sister)  gets  more  by  £500 
sterling  yearly,  and  our  Mend  has 
nothing  at  all."     Then  foUows  the 
Btatement  about  the  lease;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  is,  that  Lady 
Mar,  as  a  free  woman,  would  be 
entitled  to  live  with  her  sister,  and 
dispose  of  her  own  property,  unless 
she  were  put  in  the  ^^  right  hands"  to 
make  her  ^*  ratify"  any  desired  bar- 
gain. 

The  interchange  of  compliments 
between  the  parties,  when  they  came 
to  actual  conflict,  is  extremely  in- 
structive. ^*  She  conclnded  with  rage," 
says  the  judge,  **  that  we  were  ^th 
rascals,  with  many  other  ridiculous 
things."     fiat  perhaps  more  people 
will  think  her  ladyship's  penetration 
was  not  more  ridicalously  at  fault  on 
this  than  on  other  occasions.   Horace 
Walpole  left  an  unfavourable  testi- 
mony to  her  treatment  of  her  sister, 
when  he  alluded  to  ^^  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Mar,  whom  she  treated  so  hardly 
when  out  of  her  senses."  Pope  caught 
up  the  same  charge  in  the  insinua- 
tion— 

'*  Who  itarres  a  slBter,  or  denies  a  debt." 

Lord  Grange,  for  his  own  part,,  has* 
the  merit,  when  characterising  his  op- 
ponent, of  a  coincidence  with  the  illas- 
trious  poet — at  least  in  the  bestowal 
of  an  epithet.  Every  one  rememberB 
Pope's — 

*'  ATidicn  aod  hit  wife,  no  matter  which; 
For  him  yoo  call  a  dog,  and  her  a .*' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  on  the  most 
palpable  evidence,  that  Ixml  Grange 
had  sufficient  poetical  genius  to  supply 
thi«j  rhyme,  though  whether  his  poetic 
powers  went  any  farther,  we  are  nn- 


able,  and  peiiiapa  no  one  will  ever  be 
able,  to  determine. 

Wo  must  quote,  unmutilated,  one 
of  Grange's  conflicts  with  Avidien's 
wife.    Though  tiie  scene  be  roughly 
described,  it  has  an  interest,  from  the 
unscmpnlotts  vehemoioe  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors,  and  the  eminence  of  the 
little  group,  who  cluster  round  it  like 
a  cirele  of  casual  passengers  round  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  where  the  wife 
and  the  broiher-baoehanaliaaoompete, 
on  the  pavement,  for  the  pdssesaion 
of  some  jovial  reveller,  whote  half- 
clouded  mind  remains  vibrating  be- 
tween the  quiet  comforts  of  home  and 
the  fierce  ^oys  of  the  tavern.    There 
is  somethmg  affecting  in  the  vacil- 
lating miseries  of  the  poor  invalid — 
we  wonder  how  moeh  oi  the  cmel 
contest  can  be  true;  for,  that  it  ia  all 
true,  it  is  impoflsihle  to  believe — ^yet 
Lady  Mary  could  be  violent,  and  she 
could  be  hard,  when  she  was  attacked 
or  baflied ;  and  she  had  a  rough  and 
unscrupulous  nature  to  combat  with, 
in  the  historian  of  theur  warfEuie. 

''Lady  Marj,  peroeifing  how  thiags 
were  like  to  go,  did  what  I  wai  always 
aArmid  of,  and  eonld  not  powibly  preTont : 
she  went  in  rage  to  her  poor  titter,  and 
80  swaggered  and  frightened  her,  that  the 
relapaed.    While  the  wat  abont  that  fine 
pieoe  of  work«  Lord  Erskine  happened  to 
go  to  Lady  Mar's;  and  in  hit  pretence 
Lady  Mary  continoed  to  thit  pnrpoee 
with  her  sister :  '  Can  yoo  pretend  to  be 
well  ?    Don't  yon  know  yon  are  still  mad  ff 
Yon  shan't  get  out  of  my  custody ;  and  if 
Lord  Grange  and  hie  confederates  bring 
yon   before  Lord  Chanoellor,  I'll  make 
you,  in  open  court,  in  presence  of  the 
world,  lay  yonr  hand  on  the  Got^l^  aad 
swear  by  Almighty  God,  wbethmr  yon  eaa 
say  yon  are  yet  well.     Yonr  talvation 
thall  be  at  ttake ;  for,  remember^  peijnry 
infers  damnation — ^yonr  eternal  damna> 
tion/    So  toon  at  1  wat  informed  of  this, 
I  assured  my  lady  (and  to  did  othert,) 
that  in  law  no  tuch  oath  could  be  pnt  to 
her,  and  that  Lady  Mary  had  only  said 
so  to  fright  her.    But  9o  strong  wat  the 
fright,  that  nothing  we  could  lay  was  able 
to  set  her  right  again.    And  Lady  Mary, 
baring  thus  ditmonnted  her,  eaas  agafai 
and  coaxed  her,  and  (as  I  Ibtuid  by  di- 
▼erse  iDstaaoso)  ttroto  to  |^?o  her  bad 
impressiont  of  her  family,  aad  tvtrybody 
but  Lady  Mary't  tweet  telf.    Yet  next 
day  Lady  Mar  went  and  dined  at  Mr 
Baillie'fi  in  town,  and  there  taw  a  deal  of 
company,  and  behaved  rery  well.    And 
Ih  AriinkhBOty  wfao»  fonf  others^  taw 
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her  there,  said  he  thought  her  yerj  well ; 
and  had  not  the  tarn  happened  yon  will 
presently  hear  of,  he  and  Dr  Monro  (son 
to  Mr  Monro  who,  at  the  Reyolntion,  was 
Principal  of  Edinburgh  College,  and  is 
now  physician  to  Bedlam,)  and  Dr  Mead, 
were  to  have  gone  to  her  with  me  next 
day  and  afterwards,  that  they  might  hare 
Youched  her  condition  before  the  chan- 
cellor. I  believed  it  best  for  me  not  to 
be  at  Mr  Baillie's,  that  all  might  appear 
as  it  was,  free  and  natural,  and  not  con- 
ducted by  any  art  of  mine ;  only  I  went 
thither  about  seren  at  night,and  found  her 
in  a  room  with  Ladies  Harvey,  Binning, 
Murray,  Lady  Grizzel  Baillie,  and  others. 
She  was  behaying  decently,  but  with  the 
gravity  of  one  that  is  wearied  and  tired. 
Mr  Baillie  himself,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  (a  great  many  being  in 
the  next  room,)  now  and  then  joined  us, 
and  she  seemed  not  in  anything  discom- 
posed, till  the  conversation  turned  on  her 
8ister*s  late  insult,  which,  it  was  visible, 
gave  a  shock  to  her,  and  disconcerted  her; 
and  when  Lady  Murray  and  I  went  home 
with  her  to  Knightshridge,  she  was  so 
dumpish  that  she  scarcely  said  one  word. 
When  I  went  to  her  next  day,  I  saw  how 
strongly  Lady  Mary's  physic  wrought, 
and  dissipated  her  poor  returning  senses. 
She  had  before  urged  me  earnestly  to 
proceed  faster  than  was  fit,  to  get  her 
before  the  chancellor,  and  do  everything 
needful  for  her  liberation,  that  she  might 
go  to  her  husband  and  family.  But  now 
she  told  me  she  would  not  for  the  world 
appear  before  the  chancellor,  and  that 
neitlier  she  nor  any  other  must  make  oath 
as  to  her  recovery,  (at  this  time,  indeed, 
it  had  been  a  very  bold  oath)  ;  and  that 
she  preferred  her  soul's  salvation  to  all 
things.  And,  among  other  things,  she 
said,  what  a  dismal  condition  shsdl  I  be 
iu  if,  after  all,  the  chancellor  send  me 
back  under  Mary's  government;  how 
shall  I  pass  my  time  after  such  an  at- 
tempt !  In  short,  she  was  bambouzled, 
and  Mghted  quite.  But  that  her  head 
was  resdly  tamed  by  Lady  Mary's  threats 
of  damnation,  farther  appealed  by  this 
instance  :  Lady  Griazel  Baillie  and  Lady 
Murray  having  gone  to  take  leave  of  her, 
(their  whole  family  is  gone  to  Spa,)  when 
I  saw  her  next  day,  she  gravely  told  me 
that  Lady  Murray  was  no  more  her 
friend,  having  endeavoured,  when  taking 
leave,  to  deprive  her  of  all  the  comfort 
left  her — ^the  hope  of  heaven.  And  though 
(said  she)  I  was  bred  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  she  to  that  of  Scotland,  yet 
merely  the  difference  ia  not  so  great  Uiat 
she  must  pronounce  me  in  a  state  of 
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damnation :  and  she  asked  me  seriously, 
what  Lady  Murray  had  said  to  me  about  her 
being  damned  /  Never  in  my  life,  madam, 
answered  I,  did  she  or  any  London  lady 
speak  to  me  about  salvation  or  damna- 
tion; but  I'm  sure  my  Lady  Murray  lovca 
you  as  her  sister,  and  heartily  wishes 
your  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  Then 
she  gave  me  a  sealed  letter  to  Lady 
Murray,  begging  me  to  deliver  it  and 
bring  an  answer.  I  read  it  with  Lady 
Murray.  It  was  long,  and  all  expostn- 
latory  why  she  pronounced  her  to  be 
damned  ;  and  said  many  odd  things. 
Lady  Murray's  answer  was  the  proper 
one — short  and  general,  but  very  kind,, 
which  I  also  delivered  ;  and  Lady  Mar 
said  no  more  to  me  on  that  head.  Before 
she  took  this  turn,  perceiving  her  so  va- 
pourish and  easily  disconcerted,  I  would 
not  venture  to  put  the  case  wholly  on 
perfect  recovery,  but  stated  it  also  as  I 
really  thought  it — viz.,  recovered  from  all 
that  could  properly  be  called  lunacy,  yet 
exceeding  weak,  and  apt  to  be  over- 
turned. And  I  had  prepared  a  memorial 
in  law  on  that  supposition,  which  I  was 
to  have  laid  before  Mr  Talbot,  solicitor- 
general,  and  other  counsel,  the  very  day 
she  took  this  wrong  turn ;  but  thereupon 
stopt  altogether.  At  parting,  she  ap- 
peared to  me  as  one  who,  fearing  to  pro- 
voke a  worse  fate  by  attempting  to  be 
better,  sat  down  in  a  sort  of  sullen  de- 
spairing, content  with  her  present  con- 
dition, which  she  (justly)  called  misery. 
Thus  seemed  she  to  be  as  to  any  sense 
that  remained  with  her;  but  all  her  sense 
was  clouded,  and,  indeed,  fancies  which 
now  perplexed  her  brain  were,  like  the 
clouds,  fleeting,  inconstant,  and  sometimes 
in  monstrous  shapes."* 

We  have  no  more  of  this  affair  until 
the  lapse  of  several  months,  when  the 
judge,  at  the  very  moment  of  apparent 
victory,  is  routed  by  his  watchful  an- 
tagonist. He  had  obtained  possession 
of  Lady  Mar — she  was  on  her  way  to 
Scotland,  ^*  in  right  hands,"  but  had 
not  crossed  the  border.  This  was  in 
1733,  a  few  months  after  Lady  Grange 
had  been  safely  conveyed  to  the  grim 
solitudes  of  Hesker.  Surely  some  bird 
of  the  air  had  whispered  the  matter  to 
Lady  Mary;  for  her  measures  were 
prompt  and  stem,  and  they  draw  from 
the  baffled  plotter  many  hard  expres- 
sions and  insinuations.  "  But  on  the 
road,  she  [Lady  Mar]  was  seized  by 
Lord  Chief- Jnstice^s  warrant,  procured 
on  false  affidavit  of  her  sister  Lady 
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Mary,  &c.,  and  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don— declared  lunatic,  and  by  Lord 
Chancellor  (whose  crony  is  Mr  Wort- 
ley,  Lady  Mary's  husband)  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  Lady  Mary,  to  the 
astonishment  and  offence  even  of  all 
the  English,  (Sir  Robert  among  the 
rest ;)  and  Hay  pretended  to  be  angry 
at  it,  yet  refused  to  give  me  that  relief 
by  the  king  in  council,  which  by  law 
was  undoubtedly  competent."* 

The  people  with  whom  his  London 
connexion  brought  the  judge  in  con- 
tact, display  a  gathering  of  dazzling 
names  in  the  firmament  of  fashion  and 
wit.  Bolingbroke,  Windham,  and 
"the  courtly  Talbot"  are  casually 
mentioned.  Grange  says  in  passing, 
"  I  am  acquainted  with  Chesterfield." 
He  has  something  to  say  of  ^^  sweet 
Lepel,"  the  "  wife  of  that  Lord  Her- 
vey  who  last  winter  wrote  the  pam- 
phlet against  Mr  Pulteney,  and  on  Mr 
Fulteney's  answer,  fought  with  him 
and  was  wounded."  Ai'buthnot,  and 
the  prince  of  classical  coliectoi*s, 
Richard  Mead,  mix  with  the  ordinary 
actors  of  the  scene.  Young  Murray, 
not  then  a  crown 'lawyer — but  suffi- 
ciendy  distinguished  for  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  fashionable  celebrity,  to 
have  called  forth  the  next  to  immortal 
compliments  of  Pope — mti«/ have  been 
one  of  the  brilliant  circle ;  and  in  the 
early  period  of  his  intercourse  with 
his  brother's  sister-in-law,  accident 
would  be  strangely  against  him,  If  he 
did  not  sometimes  meet  in  the  ordi- 
nary circle  the  pale  distorted  youth, 
with  noble  Intellectual  features  and 
an  eye  of  fire,  whose  war  of  wit  and 
rancour  with  "  furious  Sappho"  left 
the  world  uncertain  whether  to  laugh 
with  their  fierce  wit,  or  lament  the 
melancholy  picture  of  perverted  ge- 
nius, exhibited  by  a  hatred  so  paltry 
yet  so  unquenchable. 

In  his  autobiographical  revelations, 
the  economical  old  judge  leaves  some 
traces  of  his  consciousness  that  his 
journeys  from  Merlyn's  Wynd  to 
Whitehall  were  a  decided  transition 
from  the  humble  to  the  great  world. 
He  thus  describes  one  of  these  jour- 
neys, In  the  letter  already  cited,  in 
which  he  gratified  his  humour  by  talk- 
ing of  himself  in  the  third  person. 

**  Lord  G.  is  now  pretty  well  acquainted 
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with  the  ways  there ;  his  personal  charges, 
he  is  sure,  will  be  small  in  comparison  ; 
he  will  not  be  in  expensife  companies  or 
houses,  bat  when  business  requires  it ; 
nor  at  any  diversion  but  what  he  finds 
necessary  for  keeping  up  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  own  spirit,  and  the  health  of  his 
body.  He  wears  plain  and  not  fine 
clothes.  When  there  last  he  kept  not  a 
serrantjbut  had  a  fellow  at  call,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  shilling  a-day  such  days  as  he 
was  to  be  at  court  or  among  the  great, 
and  must  hare  a  footman  as  necessarily 
as  a  coat  on  his  back  or  a  sword  by  his 
side.  Ho  never  was  nice  and  expensive 
in  his  own  eating,  and  less  now  than 
ever  ;  for  this  winter  he  has  quite  lost  the 
relish  of  French  claret,  the  most  expen- 
sive article  in  London.  He  is  to  travel 
without  a  servant,  for  whom  he  knows 
not  any  sort  of  use  on  the  road,  and  only 
has  a  post-boy,  whom  he  must  have,  had 
he  twenty  servants  of  his  own ;  and  so 
he  travelled  last  year."t 

Strange  indeed  were  the  social  ex- 
tremes between  which  this  journey  lay. 
At  the  one  end  we  see  the  brilliant 
assemblages  of  the  most  brilliant  age 
of  English  fashion.  The  rays  of  the 
wax-lights  glitter  back  from  stars  and 
sword-hilts,  diamond  buttons  and 
spangles.  Velvet  coats,  huge  laced 
waistcoats,  abundant  hoops,  spread 
forth  their  luxurious  wealth — the  air 
Is  rich  and  thick  with  perfumed  pow- 
der— the  highest  in  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  Influence  are  there,  so  are  the  first 
in  genius  and  learning.  Reverse  the 
picture,  and  take  the  northern  end  of 
the  joni-ney.  In  an  old  dark  stone 
house,  at  the  end  of  a  dismal  alley, 
Lovat's  ragged  banditti  throttle  a 
shrieking  woman — a  guilty  cavalcade 
passes  hurriedly  at  night  across  the 
dark  heath — next  opens  a  dreary 
dungeon  In  a  deserted  feudal  fortallce 
— a  boat  tosses  on  the  bosom  of  the 
restless  Atlantic — and  the  victim  Is 
consigned  to  the  dreary  rock,  where 
year  follows  year,  bringing  no  change 
with  It  but  increasing  age.  The  con- 
trast Is  startling.  Yet,  when  we  read 
Lady  Grange's  diary  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortlcy's  letters  together,  they  leave 
one  doubtful  whether  most  to  shudder 
at  the  savage  lawlessness  of  one  end 
of  the  Island,  or  the  artificial  vices  that 
were  growing  out  of  a  putrid  civilisa- 
tion in  the  other. 


*  Houston* t  Memoirt,  p.  31. 
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Question— "  What  is  a  King?" 
Answer — "A  monster  who  devours 
the  human  race."  Such  was  a  part 
of  the  catechism  taught  to  all  the 
children  of  France  during  the  first 
fervour  of  the  Revolution  in  1789.  "  I 
wonder  the  people  should  die  of  want," 
said  a  princess  during  the  dreadful 
famine  of  1774 ;  "for  my  part,  if  I  was 
one  of  them,  I  should  live  on  beef- 
steaks and  porter,  rather  than  perish." 
Such  are  the  feelings  with  which  the 
members  of  the  same  community, 
children  of  the  same  family,  unhappily 
sometimes  come  to  regard  each  other 
during  periods  of  democratic  excite- 
ment, or  mutual  estrangement.  Igno- 
rance, worked  on  by  falsehood,  and 
misled  by  ambition,  is  the  main  cause 
of  this  fatal  severance.  Nothing  re- 
moves it  so  effectually  as  bringing 
them  together.  So  natural  are  the 
feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  human  heart, 
so  universally  do  they  spring  up  when 
the  falsehood  which  has  smothered, 
them  is  neutralised  by  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can 
afflict  society,  when  circumstances 
occur  which  keep  sovereigns  aloof  from 
their  people,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  when  they  can  rejoin  each 
other.  Of  this,  a  signal  example  oc- 
curred on  the  return  of  the  royal 
family  of  France  from  the  fatal  jour- 
ney to  Varennes,  when  Bamave,  who 
had  been  sent  down  with  Petion,  as 
one  of  the  most  vehement  and  stem 
republicans,  to  bring  them  back  to 
Paris,  was  so  impressed  with  the  phi- 
lanthropic benevolence  of  the  Kin^, 
and  so  melted  by  the  heroic  magnani- 
mity of  the  Queen,  that  he  became 
thenceforward  one  of  the  most  faithful 
defenders  of  the  royal  cause.  "  How 
often,"  says  Thiers,  in  reconntinff 
this  remarkable  conversion,  "would 
factions  the  most  inveterate  be  recon- 
ciled, if  they  could  meet  and  read  each 
other's  hearts!" 

The  sudden  change  often  produced 
in  the  general  mind,  by  the  veil  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  being  with- 
drawn, which  haid  concealed  from  them 
the  real  character  of  their  rulers,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  lustre 
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of  royalty,  or  the  dazzling  of  the  pub- 
lic gaze  by  the  magnificent  pageants 
which,  on  such  occasions,  generally 
surround  it.  It  arises  mainly  from  a 
different  cause:  it  is  allied  to  the 
generous  affections — ^it  springs  from 
the  feelings  planted  by  the  Author  of 
nature  in  the  human  heart,  to  bind 
society  together.  It  is  often  seen 
most  strongly  when  the  royal  pageants 
are  the  most  unpretending,  and  the 
royal  personages,  laying  aside  their 
previous  state,  mingle  almost  without 
distinction,  save  from  the  superior  grace 
of  their  manners,  with  the  ordinary  citi- 
zens. It  is  more  like  the  irresistible 
gush  of  affection  which  overspreads 
every  heart,  when  the  members,  long 
severed,  of  a  once  united  family  are 
reassembled ;  or  when  the  prodigal 
returns  to  his  father's  home,  only  the 
more  dear  from  the  events  which  had 
estranged  him  from  it. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  loyalty  is 
an  instinctive  principle,  meant  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  reason  before  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  have  grown  to  their 
full  strength  limong  a  people,  but  un- 
necessary, and  which  gradually  dies 
out,  when  society,  under  the  direction 
of  self-government,  has  come  to  be 
regulated  by  the  rational  faculties. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake ; 
and  every  day's  experience  may  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  not  only  false,  but 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
time  will  never  come,  when  the  dd  of 
loyalty  will  not  be  required  to  bind 
society  to  its  chief:  and  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  that  its  generous  in- 
fluence is  no  longer  felt,  it  may  safely 
be  concluded  that  the  sun  of  nationsd 
prosperity  has  set,  and  that  a  night 
of  darkness  and  suffering  is  at  hand. 
Mankind  cannot  be  attached,  save  in 
a  passing  moment  of  fervour,  to  an 
abstract  principle,  or  a  vast  com- 
munity without  a  head,  or  some- 
thing which  may  supply  its  want  to 
the  senses.  The  aid  of  individuals  or 
localities  is  required  to  concentrate 
and  keep  alive  the  patriotic  affections, 
where  they  are  not  centred  on  an 
individual  sovereign.  What  the 
Acropolis  was  to  Athens,  the  Capitol 
to  Rome,  St  Mark's  to  Venice,  that 
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the  sovereign  is  to  a  monarcliical 
community,  and  so  it  will  remain  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  All  the  ftrrowr 
of  the  Revolntion  conld  not  supply  in 
France  tke  want  of  one  elikf,  tOl 
Napoleon  coBcentrated  the  loyal  affec- 
tions on  hlMielf.  The  real  enemy  to 
loyalty  is  not  leasoo,  bat  selfishaess. 
It  dies  away,  not  under  the  inflnenee 
of  enlarged  edacation,  hit  under  that 
of  augiaented  cormptieB ;  and  till  that 
last  stage  of  national  decay  has  arrired, 
its  flame  will  only  bum  the  more  stead- 
ily firon  reason  addli^  the  fuel  by 
which  it  is  to-be  fed. 

If  any  dooht  could  be  eatertained, 
by  a  well-informed  mind,  of  the  incal- 
culable importance  of  loyalty,  as  the 
chief  and  often  the  only  bond  whidi 
holds  society  together,  it  would  be  re- 
moved by  two  events  which  have  oc- 
cmred  in  our  own  times, — the  Moscow 
invasion,  and  the  steadiness  of  £ng- 
limd  during  the  mind-quake  of  1848. 
On  the  first  occasion,  tiiis  sacred  prin- 
ciple defeated  the  mightiest  anna- 
ment  ever  assembled  by  the  powers  of 
inteUect  against  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind; on  the  last,  it  preserved  un- 
shaken and  unscathed  the  ark  of  the 
constitution  in  the  British  islands, 
amidst  the  deluge  whlcl^  had  ^aken 
the  thrones  of  almost  all  the  other 
Eoiopean  monarchies.  In  these  two 
examples,  where  twa  states  in  the 
opposite  extremes  of  infancy  and  civi- 
lisation were  successively  rescued  from 
the  most  appalling  dangers,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  all  around  them,  by  the 
influence  of  this  noble  principle,  we 
may  discern  the  clearest  proof  of  its 
lasting  influence  upon  man,  and  of 
the  incalculable  blessings  it  is  fitted  to 
confer,  not  less  in  the  moat  enlight- 
ened than  the  most  unenlightened  ages 
of  society.  But  for  it,  the  social  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  overturned  on  the  10th  April 
1848,  and  England,  with  all  its  edu- 
cation, civilisation,  and  habits  of  firee- 
dom,  would  have  been  consigned  to 
destruction  by  a  deluge  of  civilised 
barbarians,  compared  to  whom,  as 
Macaulay  has  wdl  said,  those  that 
followed  the  standard  of  Attila  or 
Alaric  were  humane  and  temperate 
warriors.  Hence  we  may  learn  how 
wonderfully  loyalty  is  strengthemui, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  spread 


of  civilisation  in  a  really  free  commu- 
nity ;  and  what  force  that  noble  prin- 
ciple acquires  when,  to  the  generous 
enthusiasm  which  binds  the  unlettered 
warrior  to  his  ddel^  is  added  the  de- 
termination of  freemen  to  deftnd  a 
throne  which  aU  feel  to  be  ^  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  the  national  for- 
tmes. 

It  is  a  fortnaatev  psiiaps  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  a  piori- 
dential  drcmnstaace,  that  a  QuBsif , 
daring  the  lateeventfhl  years,  has  btea 
on  the  throne  of  the  British  empiie. 
Had  a  king  been  there,  sdll  more  one 
of  unpopular  manner  (tf^rethred  habits, 
when  aU  the  thrones  of  Europe  were 
falling  around  us,  the  event  might 
have  been  very  diflferent,  and  England, 
with  ail  its  gUxries,  have  been  sunk  in 
the  bottomless  pit  of  revolntion.  The 
feelings  of  loyalty  to  a  Queen,  especi- 
ally if  she  is  young  and  handsome,  and 
unites  the  virtues  to  the  graces  ef  her 
sex,  are  very  diflveat  from  those 
which,  under  the  most  fhivoiirable  cir- 
cumstaacea,  can  be  awakened  infavomr 
of  a  king.  The  natural  gaUaatry  of 
man,  the  feettngs  of  chivalry,  tka  re- 
spect due  to  the  aoiter  sex,  are  minted 
in  overwhelming  proportwns  with  the 
abstract  passions  of  loyalty  when  a 
young  and  interesting  woman,  endow- 
ed with  masculine  energy,  but  adorned 
with  feminine  beauty,  surrounded  by 
the  husband  of  her  choice  and  the 
children  of  her  love,  is  seen  braving 
the  risks  and  enduring  the  futigms  of 
a  journey  through  lands  recently  con- 
vulsed by  civil  dissension,  solely  to 
win  the  love  of  her  snlijects,  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  the  great  frunily  of 
which  she  forms  the  h^. 

History  affDrds  namerous  examples 
of  the  far  greater  power,  in  periods  oi 
intestine  troubles,  queens  have  than 
kings  in  winning  the  affections  or 
calming  the  exasperation  of  their  sub- 
jects. Despite  all  her  errors,  not- 
withstanding her  faults,  Queen  Mary 
exerdsed  a  sway  over  a  large  part  of 
her  subjects  which  no  man  in  similar 
circumstances  could  have  done.  Aus- 
tria would  have  been  crushed  by  the 
arms  of  France  and  Bavaria  in  1744, 
but  for  the  chivalrous  loyalty  which 
led  the  Hungarma  nobles  to  ex^daim 
in  a  transport  of  generenaenthnsiasm, 
^*  Moriamnr  pro  Rt^^  nostro,  Maria 
Theresa." 
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*'  Fair  Anstii*  spreads  her  moumfnl  ehanns. 
The  Queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  irorld  in 

arms." 

And  it  is  donbtfol  if  all  the  ferronrs 
of  the  Reformation  conld  have  enabled 
England  to  withstand  the  assault  of 
the  Catholic  league,  headed  by  Spain 
in  the  time  of  Philip  U.,  if  in  defence 
of  the  nation  had  not  been  joined  the 
chivalrons  loyalty  of  a  gallant  nobility 
to  then*  qneen,  as  well  as  the  stern  re- 
solution of  a  Protestant  people  in  be- 
half of  their  religion  and  their  liberties. 

Bnt  the  passion  of  loyalty,  as  all 
other  passions,  requuries  aliment  for  its 
support.  Like  love,  it  can  live  on 
wonderfnlly  little  hope,  but  it  absolutely 
requires  some.  A  look,  a  smile,  a 
word  from  a  sovereign,  doubtless  go  a 
great  way ;  but  entire  and  long-conti- 
nued absence  will  chill  even  the  warm- 
est afTections.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  royal  progresses  have  so  impor- 
tant an  influence  in  knitting  together 
the  bonds  which  nnite  a  people  to  their 
sovereign.  They  have  one  inestimable 
effect — ^they  miJcethem  known  to  each 
other.  The  one  sees  in  person  the 
enthusiastic  affection  with  which  the 
sovereign  is  regarded  by  the  people, 
the  latter  the  parental  interest  with 
which  the  people  are  regarded  by  their 
sovereign.  Prejudices,  perhaps,  nou- 
rished by  faction  or  fostered  by  party, 
melt  away  before  the  simple  light  of 
trath.  A  few  hours  of  mutual  inter- 
course dispels  the  alienation  which 
years  of  separation,  and  the  continued 
efforts  of  guilty  ambition  during  a 
generation,  may  have  produced.  The 
generous  affections  spring  up  unbidden, 
when  the  evidence  of  the  senses  dis- 
pels the  load  of  falsehood  by  which 
they  had  been  restrained.  Mutual 
knowledge  produces  mutual  interest ; 
and  the  chances  of  success  to  sub- 
sequent efforts  to  brine  about  an 
estrangement  are  materisaly  lessened, 
by  the  discovery  of  how  wide  had  been 
the  misapprehension  which  had  for- 
merly existed,  and  how  deep  the  mu- 
tual affection  which  really  dwelt  in  the 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  was  now 
brought  to  light  by  the  happy  ap- 
proximation of  the  sovereign  and  her 
people. 

It  was  a  noble  spectacle  to  behold  a 
young  Queen,  at  a  time  when  scarce  a 
monarch  in  Europe  was  secure  on  his 
throne,  setting  out  with  her  illustrious 


consort  and  family  to  make  a  royal 
progress  through  her  dominions,  and 
selecting  for  the  first  place  of  her  visit 
the  island  which  had  so  recently 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  her  goveniment,  and  for  the 
next  the  city  which  had  first  m  the 
empire  responded  to  the  cry  of  treason 
raised  in  Paris,  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne  of  Lonis  Philippe.  Nor 
has  the  result  failed  to  correspond, 
even  more  happily  than  conld  have 
been  hoped,  to  the  gallant  undertaking. 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  commonly  reported, 
that  our  gracious  sovereign  said,  *^  She 
went  to  Ireland  to  make  friends,  but 
to  the  Land  of  Cakes  to  find  them,'' 
she  must  by  this  time  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  generous  design  has, 
in  both  islands,  proved  successful  be- 
yond what  her  most  enthusiastic 
friends  could  have  dared  to  hope. 
'VNHio  could  have  recognised,  in  the 
multitudes  which  thronged  to  witness 
her  passage  through  Cork,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast,  andthenniversal  acclamations 
with  which  she  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived by  all  classes  of  her  subjects, 
the  chief  cities  of  an  island  long  torn 
by  civil  dissension,  and  which  had  only 
a  year  before  broken  out  into  actual 
rebellion  against  her  government? 
Who  conld  have  recognised  in  the 
youthfhl  sovereign  visiting  the  public 
buildings  of  Dublin,  like  a  private 
peeress,  without  any  of  the  state  of  a 
Sovereign,  and  chiefly  interested  with 
her  royal  consort  in  the  institutions 
devoted  to  beneficence,  the  Head  of  a 
Government  whom  The  Nation  had  so 
long  represented  as  callous  to  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  people?  And  du- 
ing  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the 
royal  progress  through  Glasgow, 
where  five  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  assembled  from  that  great  city, 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  to  see 
their  Queen — and  she  passed  for  three 
miles  through  stately  structures,  loaded 
with  loyalty,  under  an  almost  con- 
tinned  archway  of  flags,  amidst  inces- 
sant and  deafening  cheers — who  could 
have  believed  he  was  in  a  city  in  which 
democratic  revolt  had  actually  broken 
out  only  eighteen  months  before,  and 
the  walls  had  all  been  placarded,  on 
the  day  when  London  was  menaced, 
with  treasonable  proclamations,  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  rise  in  their  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  against 
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the  throne?  And  how  blessed  the 
contrast  to  the  condition  of  Scotland 
when  her  last  Queen  had  been  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  towers  of 
Glugow  cathedral  looked  down  on 
Morton  issuing  from  the  then  diminn- 
tive  borough,  to  assail,  in  the  imme- 
diate yicinity  at  Langside,  the  royal 
army  headed  by  Mary,  and  drive  her 
to  exile,  captivity,  and  death.* 

Wc  are  not  foolish  enough  to  expect 
impossibilitiefl  from  the  Queen's  visit, 
— how  splendid  and  gratifying  soever 
its  circumstances  may  have  been.  We 
know  well  how  many  and  deep-rooted 
are  the  social  evils  which  in  both 
islands  afflict  society,  and  we  are  not 
so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  they  will 
be  removed  by  the  sight  of  the  Sove- 
reign, as  tiie  innocent  peasants  believe 
that  all  physical  diseases  will  be  cured 
by  the  royal  touch.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  impression  of  even 
the  most  splendid  pageants  is  often 
only  transitory,  and  that  sad  reali- 
ties sometimes  return  with  accu- 
mulated force  after  they  are  over, 
from  the  contrast  they  present  to 
imaginative  vision.  Still  a  step,  and 
that,  too,  a  most  important  one,  has 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction.  If 
gi'eat,  and,  in  some  respects,  lasting 
good  has  been  done — if  evils  remain, 
as  remain  they  ever  will,  in  the  pre- 


sent complicated  condition  of  society, 
and  the  contending  interests  which 
agitate  its  bosom — one  evil,  and  that 
the  greatest  of  aU^  la  lessened,  and 
that  is  an  estrangement  between  the 
People  and  their  Sovereign.  Crimea 
may  return ;  but  the  recurrence  of  the 
greatest  of  all,  because  it  is  the  parent 
of  aU  others — high  treason-— is  for  a 
time,  to  any  extent  at  least,  ren- 
dered impossible.  The  most  sacred 
and  important  of  all  bonds,  that 
which  unites  the  soverei^  and  her  sub- 
jects, has  been  materially  strensth- 
ened.  The  most  noble  of  all  feel- 
ings, the  disinterested  affection  of  a 
people  to  their  Queen,  has  been 
called  into  generous  and  heart-stirring 
action.  The  ^^unbought  loyalty  of 
men,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,**  is 
not  at  an  end.  And  if  the  effect  of 
the  Royal  Visit  were  only  that,  in  the 
greatest  citi^  of  her  doQuoionii,  our 
gracious  sovereign,  in  an  age  unusually 
devoted  to  material  infiuences,  has 
succeeded,  by  the  sweetness  and  grace 
of  her  manners,  in  causing  the  hearts 
of  some  hundred  thousands  of  her 
subjects  to  throb  with  loyal  devotion, 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  supplanted 
the  selfish  by  the  generous  emo- 
tions— the  effect  is  not  lost  to  the 
cause  of  order  and  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  her  people. 


*  It  is  a  cnrions  coincidence,  that  the  fint  man  whom  her  Majesty  met  with  and 
addressed,  when  she  landed  in  Glasgow,  was  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  ruthless  haron  whose  arms  then  prored  so  fatal  to  her  beantifhl  and 
4infortunate  ancestress. 
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No.  IV. 
CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS, 


Scene — The  Pavilion, 
Time — One  p.m. 
B  ULLER — Seward — ^Talboys — ^North. 


^^^VJi^ 


M-^ 


TALBOYS. 

Here  he  is — here  he  is  I  I  traced  him  by  Cmtch-print  to  the  Van — like  an 
old  Stag  of  Ten  to  his  lair  by  the  Slot. 

SEWARD. 

Thank  heaven  I    Bat  was  this  right,  my  dear  sir  ? 

BULLER. 

Your  Majesty  ought  not  thns  to  have  secreted  yourself  from  your  subjects. 

SEWARD. 

We  feared  you  had  absconded — abdicated — and  retired  into  a  Monastery. 

BULLER. 

We  have  all  been'miserable'about  you  since  an  early  hour  in  the  morning — 
invisible  to  mbrtsJ  eye  since  yester  bed-going  gong — ^regal  couch  manifestly 
uQslept  in — tent  ^er  tent  scrutinised  as  narrowly  as  if  for  a  mouse — Swiss 
Giantess  searched  as  if  by  custom-house  officers — ^no  Christopher  in  the  En- 
campment— what  can  I  compare  it  to — but  a  Bee- hive  that  had  lost  its  Queen. 
The  very  Drones  were  in  a  ferment — the  workers  demented— 4ismal  the  hum 
of  grief  and  rage — of  national  lamentation  and  civil  war. 

NORTH. 

Billy  could  have  told  you  of  my  retreat. 

SEWARD. 

Billy  was  in  a  state  of  distraction— rushed  to  the  Van — and,  finding  it 
empty,  fainted. 

NORTH. 

Billy  saw  me  in  the  Van — and  I  told  hun  to  shut  the  spring  smartly— and 
be  mum. 

BULLER. 

ViUainI 

NORTH. 

Obedience  to  orders  is  the  sum-total  of  Duty.  Most  of  the  men  seen^ 
tolerably  sober — those  whom  despair  had  driven  to  drink  have  been  sent  to- 
sleeplng-quarters — ^the  Camp  has  recovered  from  its  alarm — and  is  fit  for 
Inspection  by  the  General  Commanding  the  Forces. 

SEWARD. 

But  have  you  breakfasted,  my  dear  sir? 

NORTH. 

Leave  me  alone  for  that.    What  have  you  all  been  about? 
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TALBOYS. 

We  three  started  at  Five  for  Luib,  in  high  glee. 

NORTH. 

What  I  in  face  of  my  prediction  ?  Did  I  not  tell  yon  that  in  that  dull, 
dingy,  dirty,  ochre  sunset — in  that  wan  moon  and  those  tallow-candle  stars — 
I  saw  the  morning's  Deluge. 

BULLKB. 

But  did  you  not  also  quote  Sir  David  Brewster?  "  In  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lives  and  breathes,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  he  daily  sees,  and 
feels,  and  describes,  and  measures,  the  philosopher  stands  in  acknowledged 
ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  it.  He  has  ascertained,  indeed,  its  extent, 
its  weight,  and  U«  compoiiiion  {  bat  though  he  ha^  maaterod  the  law  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  studied  the  electric  agencies  which  influence  its  condition, 
he  cannot  predict,  or  even  approximate  to  a  prediction,  whether  on  the  mor- 
row the  sun  shall  shine,  or  the  rain  fall,  or  the  wind  blow,  or  the  lightning 
descend." 

NORTH. 

And  all  that  is  perfectly  true.  Nevertheless,  we  weather- wise  and  weather- 
foolish  people — not  Philosophers  but  Empirics — sailors  and  shepherds — with 
all  our  eyes  on  the  lower  and  the  higher  heavens — gather  up  prognostications 
of  the  character  of  the  coming  time — an  hour  or  a  day — take  in  our  canvass 
and  set  our  storm-jib— or  run  for  some  bay  where  the  prudent  ship  shall  ride 
at  anchor,  as  safe  and  almost  as  motionless  as  if  she  were  in  a  dry-dock ;  or 
off  to  the  far  hill-side  to  look  after  the  silly  sheep— yet  not  so  silly  either — 
for  there  they  are,  instinctive  of  a  change,  lyiug  secured  by  that  black  belt  of 
Scotch-Firs  against  the  tenpest  brewing  over  Lockerby  or  Locbmabea — far 
from  the  loun  Bilholm  Braes !— You  Three  started  at  Fi¥e  o*eloclK  for  Loib? 

TALBOT8. 

I  rejoice  we  did.  A  close  carriage  is  in  all  weathers  detestable — ^yoor 
vehicle  should  be  open  to  all  skyey  inflnences — with  nothing  about  it  that  can 
be  set  up  or  let  down-H>tberwise  some  one  or  other  of  the  party— on  some 
pretence  or  other — will  be  for  shutting  you  all  in.  And  then — ^Farewell,  Thoa 
green  £arth— Thoo  hit  Day— and  ye  okies  I  It  had  apparently  been  raining 
for  some  little  time 

NORTH. 

For  six  hours,  and  more  heavily,  I  do  think,  than  I  ever  heard  it  rain  before 
in  this  watery  world.  Having  detected  a  few  drops  in  the  ceiling  of  my  enbi-' 
cuinm,  I  had  sUpt  away  to  the  Van  on  the  first  blash  of  the  bnainesa — and 
from  that  hoar  to  thia  have  been  onder  the  Waterfall— a«  snog  aa  a  Kelpie. 

TAUIOYS. 

In  we  got — well  jammed  together — a  single  gentleman,  or  even  two,  would 
have  been  blown  out — and  after  some  remonstrances  with  the  old  Greys,  we 
were  off  to  Luib.  Long  before  we  were  nearly  half-way  np  the  brae  behind  the 
Camp,  Seward  complamed  that  the  water  was  running  down  his  back— but  ere 
we  reached  the  top,  that  inconvenience  and  every  other  was  merged.  The  car- 
riage seemed  to  be  in  a  sinking  state,  somewhere  about  Achlian ;  and  rolling 
before  the  rain-storm — horses  we  saw  none — it  needed  no  great  power  of  ima- 
gination to  fear  we  were  in  the  Loch.  At  this  juncture  we  came  all  at  once 
close  upon — and  into^an  appalling  crash,  and  squash,  and  splash— a  plangin|^ 
rushing,  groaning,  and  moaning,  and  roaring — which  for  half-a-minute  btUfled 
conjecture.  The  Bridge — you  know  it,  sir — the  old  Bridge,  that  Seward  was 
never  tired  of  sketching — going — going — gone ;  down  it  went — men,  horses, 
all,  at  the  very  parapet,  and  sent  as  with  Sijaup  in  among  the  Woods. 

NORTH. 

Do  yoa  mean  to  say  you  were  on  the  Bridge  as  it  sank  ? 

TAIJIOY8. 

I  know  nothing  about  it.  How  should  I?  We  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
Noise — we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Water — we  were  in  the  beoit  of  tlie 
Woixl — we,  the  vehicle,  the  horses — the  same  horses,  I  believe,  that  were 
standing  behind  the  Camp  when  we  moanted— though  I  lisd  not  SSSA  tliefla 
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distinctly  since,  till  I  recognised  them  madly  galk^ing  in  their  traces  np 
and  down  the  foaming  banks. 

NORTH. 

Were  you  all  on  this  side  of  the  River? 

TALBOTS. 

Ultimately  we  were — else  how  could  we  hare  got  here  ?  You  seem  incre- 
dulous, sir.  Mind  me — I  don't  say  we  were  on  the  Bridge — and  went  down 
with  it.  It  is  an  open  question — and  in  the  absence  of  dispassionate  wit- 
nesses must  be  settled  by  probabilities.  Sorry  that,  though  the  Driver  saved 
himself,  the  Vehicle  in  the  mean  time  should  be  lost — with  all  the  Rods. 

NORTH. 

They  will  be  recoyered  on  a  change  of  weather.  How  and  when  got  ye 
back? 

TALBOYS. 

On  horseback.  Buller  behind  Seward — myself  before  a  man  who  occa- 
sionally wore  a  look  of  the  Driver.  I  hope  it  was  he — if  it  was  not — the  Driver 
must  have  been  drowned.  We  had  now  the  wind — ^that  is,  the  storm — that 
/  is,  the  hurricane  in  oar  faces — and  the  animals  .every  other  minute  wheeled 
about  and  stood  rooted  for  many  minutes  to  the  road,  with  their  tails  towards 
€ladich.  My  body  had  fortunately  lost  all  sensation  hours  before  we  regained 
the  Camp. 

NORTH. 

Hours !    How  long  did  it  take  you  to  accomplish  the  two  miles? 

TALBOYS. 

I  did  not  time  it ;  but  we  entered  the  Great  Gate  of  the  Camp  to  the  sound 
of  the  Breakfast  Bagpipes. 

SEWARD. 

As  soon  as  we  had  changed  ourselves — as  you  say  in  Scotland 

TALBOYS. 

Let's  bother  Mr  North  no  more  about  it  With  exception  of  the  Bridge, 
'tis  not  worth  talking  of— and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  it  was  not  Night. 
Then  what  a  delightful  feeling  of  security  now,  sir,  from  all  intmsion  of  vagrant 
visitors  from  the  Dalmidly  aide  I  By  this  time  communication  must  be  cut  off 
with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — via  Inverary — so  the  Camp  is  virtually  insu- 
lated. In  or£nary  weather,  there  is  no  calling  the  Camp  onr  own.  So  far 
back  as  yesterday  only,  8  English — 4  German— 3  French — 2  Italian — 1  Irish, 
all  Male,  many  mustached — and  from  those  and  other  countries,  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  Female — some  mustached  too—"  but  that  not  much." 

NORTH. 

Impossible  indeed  it  is  to  enjoy  one  hour's  consciousness  of  secnre  solitude, 
in  this  most  unsedcntary  age  of  the  world. — Look  there.  Who  the  deuce 
are  you,  sir?  Do  you  belong  to  Cloud-land — and  have  you  made  an  in- 
Yoluntary  descent  in  the  deluge  ?  Or  are  yon  of  the  earth  earthy  ?  Off,  sir— off 
to  the  back  premises.  Enter  the  Pavilion  at  your  peril,  yon  Phenomenon. 
Turn  him  out,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

Then  I  must  tnm  out  myself.    I  stepped  forth  for  a  moment  to  the 

Front 

NORTH. 

And  have  in  that  moment  been  transmogrified  into  the  Man  of  the  Moon. 
A  false  alarm.    But  metMnks  you  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Bridge. 

TALBOYS. 

It  is  clearing  up,  sir — it  is  clearing  np— pails  and  buckets,  barrels  and  hogs- 
heads, fountains  and  tanks,  are  no  longer  tiie  order  of  the  day.  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  is  descending  on  Juno  with  moderated  impetuosity — is  restricting  himself 
to  watering  pans  and  garden  engines — there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  look 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  supplies  are  running  short — ^thatin  a  few  hours  the 
glass  will  be  np  to  Stormy — and  hurra,  then,  for  a  week  of  fine,  sunshiny, 
flhadowy,  breezy,  balmy,  angling  Weather !  Why,  it  is  almost  fair  now. 
I  do  trust  that  we  shall  have  no  more  of  those  dry,  dusty,  sandy,  gravellj 
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days,  so  unlike  Lochawe-side,  and  natural  onlj  in  Modem  Athens  or  the 
Great  Desert.  Hark  I  it  is  clearing  up.  That  is  always  the  way  with 
thorough-bred  rain— desperate  spurt  or  rush  at  the  end — a  burst  when  blown 
— dead-beat 

SEWARD. 

Mr  North,  matters  are  looking  serious,  sir. 

NOBTH. 

I  believe  there  is  no  real  danger. 

SEWARD. 

The  Pole  is  cracking 

TALBOYS. 

Creacking.  All  the  difference  in  the  world  between  these  two  words.  The 
insertion  of  the  letter  E  converts  danger  into  safety — trepidation  into  confi- 
dence— a  Tent  into  a  Rock. 

BULLER. 

I  have  always  forgot  to  ask  if  the  Camp  is  insured? 

NORTH. 

An  insurance  was  effected,  on  favourable  terms,  on  the  Swiss  Giantess 
before  she  came  into  my  possession — the  Trustees  are  answerable  for  the  Van 
— the  texture  of  the  Tents  is  tough  to  resist  the  Winds— and  the  stuff  itself 
was  re-steeped  during  winter  in  pyroligneous  acid  of  my  own  invention, 
which  has  been  found  as  successful  with  canvass  as  widi  timber.  Dee- 
side,  the  Pavilion  and  her  fair  Sisterhood  are  impervious  alike  to  Wet  and 
Dry  Rot — Fire  and  Water. 

TALBOYS. 

You  can  have  no  idea,  sir,  of  the  beautiful  running  of  our  Drains.  When 
were  they  dug? 

NORTH. 

Yestreen — at  dusk.  Not  a  field  in  Scotland  the  worse  of  being  drained — 
my  lease  from  Monzie  allows  it — a  good  landlord  deserves  a  good  tenant ;  and 
though  it  is  rather  late  in  the  year  for  such  operations,  I  ventured  on  the 
experiment—partly  for  sake  of  the  field  itself,  and  partly  for  sake  of  self-pre- 
servation. Not  pioneers,  and  miners,  and  sappers  alone — the  whole  Force 
were  employed  under  the  Knave  of  Spades — open  drains  meanwhile — to  be  all 
covered  in — ^with  tiles — ere  we  shift  quarters. 

TALBOYS. 

A  continuance  of  this  weather  for  a  day  or  two  will  bring  them  up  in 
shoals  from  the  Loch — Undoubtedly  we  shall  have  Eels.  I  delight  in  dniiu/- 
angUng.  Silver  Eels  !  Gold  Fish !  You  shall  be  wheeled  out,  my  dear  sir,. 
in  Swing,  and  the  hand  of  your  own  Talboys  shall  disengage  the  first  ^^  Fish 
without  fins"  from  the  Wizard's  Hook. 

SEWARD. 

And  he  shall  be  sketched  by  his  own  Seward,  in  a  moment  of  triumph,  and 
lithographed  by  Schenck  for  the  forthcoming  Edition  of  Tom  Stoddart. 

»  BULLER. 

And  his  own  BuUer  shall  make  the  chips  fly  like  Michael  Angelo — and  from 
the  marble  block  evolve  a  Christopher  Piscator  not  unworthy  a  Steele-— or  a 
Macdonald. 

NORTH. 

Lay  aside  your  tackle,  Talboys,  and  let  us  talk. 

TALBOYS. 

I  am  never  so  talkative  as  over  my  taclde. 

BULLER. 

Lay  it  aside  then,  Talboys,  at  Mr  North's  request. 

TALBOYS. 

Would,  my  dear  sir,  you  had  been  with  me  on  Thursday,  to  witness  the 
exploits  of  this  Griesly  Palmer.  Miles  up  Glensrae,  you  come — suddenly  on 
the  left — in  a  little  glen  of  its  own— on  such  a  jewel  of  a  Waterfall.  Not  ten 
feet  tall— in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a  lowland  mansion  'twould  be  called  a 
Cascade.    But  soft  as  its  voice  is,  there  is  something  in  it  tiiat  speaks  the 
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Cataract.  Yon  discern  the  Graelic  gurgle — and  feel  that  the  Fountain  is  high 
up  in  some  spot  of  greensward  among  heather- hills.  Snow-white  it  is  not — almost 
as  translucent  as  the  pool  into  which  it  glides.  Yon  see  through  it  the  green 
ledge  it  slides  over  with  a  gentle  touch — and  seeking  its  own  way,  for  a  few 
moments,  among  some  mossy  cones,  it  slips,  without  being  wearied,  into  its 
place  of  rest,  which  it  disturbs  not  beyond  a  dimple  that  beautifies  the  quiver- 
ing reflection  of  the  sky.  A  few  birch-trees — one  much  taller  than  the  rest — 
are  all  the  trees  that  are  there — but  that  sweetest  of  all  scents  assures  you  of 
the  hawthorn — and  old  as  the  hills— stunted  in  size — but  full-leaved  and 
budded  as  if  in  their  prime — a  few  hawthorns  close  by  amoug  the  clefts.  But 
why  prattle  thus  to  you,  my  dear  sir?— no  doubt  you  know  it  well— for  what 
beautiful  secret  in  the  Highlands  is  unknown  to  Chridtopher  North  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do  know  it  well ;  and  your  description — so  much  better  than  I  could  have 
drawn — has  brought  it  from  the  dimmer  regions  of  memory,  ^^  into  the  study 
of  imagination." 

TALBOYS. 

After  a  few  circling  sweeps  to  show  myself  my  command  of  my  gear,  and 
to  give  the  Naiad  wamiug  to  take  care  of  her  nose,  I  let  drop  this  griesly 
Palmer,  who  alighted  as  if  he  had  wings.  A  Grilse  I  I  cried — a  Grilse  I  No, 
a  Sea- trout — an  Amber  Witch— a  White  Lady — a  Daughter  of  Pearl — whom 
with  gentle  violence  and  quick  despatch  I  solicited  to  the  yellow  sands — and 
foldiug  not  my  arms,  as  is  usual  in  works  of  fiction,  slightly  round  her  waist — 
but  both  hands,  with  all  their  ten  fingers,  grasping  her  neck  and  shoulders  to 
put  the  fair  creature  out  of  pain — in  with  her — in  with  her  into  my  Creel — 
and  again  to  business.  It  is  on  the  First  Victim  of  the  Day,  especially  if,  as 
in  this  case,  a  Bouncer,  an  angler  fondly  dwells  in  reminiscence — each  succes- 
sive captive — however  engrossing  the  capture — loses  its  distinct  individuality 
in  the  fast  accumulating  crowd ;  and  when,  at  close  of  day,  sitting  down 
among  the  broom,  to  empty  and  to  count,  it  is  on  the  First  Victim  that  the 
angler^s  eye  reposes — in  refilling,  it  is  the  First  Victim  you  lay  aside  to  crown 
the  treasure — in  wending  homewards  it  is  on  the  First  Victim's  biography  yon 
muse ;  and  at  home — in  the  Pavilion — it  is  the  First  Victim  you  submit  to  the 
critical  ken  of  Christopher 

DULLER. 

Especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  she  be  a  Bouncer. 

NORTH. 

You  pride  yourself  on  your  recitation  of  poetry,  Talboys.    Charm  us  with 
the  finest  descriptive  passage  you  can  remember  from   the  British  Poets. 
Not  too  loud — not  too  loud — this  is  not  Exeter  Hall— nor  are  you  about  ta 
address  the  Water- witch  from  the  top  of  Ben-Lomond. 

TALBOYS. 

^  But  thoa,  Clitumnns!  in  thy  sweetest  ware 

Of  the  most  liring  crystal  that  was  e'er 

The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 

Her  limhs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 

Thy  grassy  hanks^  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 

Grazes;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters! 

And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear  f 

Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  hy  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  ! 

''  And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still, 

Of  small  and  delicate  proportion^  keeps^ 

Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 

Its  memory  of  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 

Thy  current's  calmness;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 

The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 

Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps; 

While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling  tales; 
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^^  Pftsa  A«t  niiblMt  ik(B  Genius  of  the  f^laee  t 

If  through  ihe  ALT  a  sepbyr  more  aerene 

Win  io  ttbB  brow,  'tis  his;  and  if  ye  tnce 

Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green^ 

If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 

Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dost 

Of  weary  life  a  moment  laye  it  clean 

With  Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  <m8ons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust." 

NOBXa. 

Admirably  said  and  song.  Your  low  tones,  Talboya,  an  eanest  and  impres- 
Bive ;  and  yon  recite,  like  all  true  lovers  of  song,  in  the  spirit  of  aoUloqny,  as 
if  you  were  yourself  the  sole  listener.  How  I  hate  Spouting.  Your  elocu- 
tionist makes  his  month  Ajei  cf«au— and  by  his  gestures  calls  on  all  the  audi- 
tors to  behold  the  performance.  From  the  lips  of  the  man  who  has  Buuie  ia 
his  soul,  the  words  of  inspiration  flow  as  from  a  natural  fountain,  ior  his  soul 
has  made  them  its  own — and  delights  to  feel  in  their  beauty  an  adequate 
expression  of  its  own  emotions. 

TALB0T8. 

I  spoke  them  to  my  self— bnt  I  was  stiU  aware  of  your  preieaoet  my  dear  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  Stanzas  are  fine— bnt  are  they  the  finest  ia  Daacriptive  Poetry? 

TALBOTS. 

I  do  not  say  so,  sir.  Any  request  of  yours  I  interpret  liberally,  and  accede 
to  at  once.  Finer  stanzas  there  may  be--many ;  bnt  I  took  them  because  they 
first  came  to  heart.  *^  Beautiful  exceedingly "  they  are — they  may  not  be 
faultless. 

NORTH. 

Sur  Walter  has  said — '*  Perhaps  there  are  no  verses  in  our  language  of  hap- 
pier descriptive  power  than  the  two  stanzas  which  characterise  ti^  Oiitom- 
aus.'' 

TALBOYS. 

Then  I  am  right. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  you  are.  Scott  loved  Byron — and  it  is  ennobling  to  hear  one  great 
Poet  praising  another :  yet  the  stanzas  which  so  delighted  our  Minstrel  may 
aot  be  so  felicitous  as  they  seemed  to  be  to  his  moved  imagination. 

TALBOTS. 

Possibly  not. 

NORTH. 

In  the  First  Stanza  what  do  we  find  ?  An  apostrophe — ^^  Then  Clitnmans," 
not  yet  quite  an  ImpersSnation — a  few  lines  on,  an  Impersonation  of  the  Stream^ — 

-the  purest  God  of  gentlest  wateni 


And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear." 

What  is  gained  by  this  Impersonation  ?  Nothing.  For  the  qualities  here 
attributed  to  the  River- Grod  are  the  very  same  that  had  already  been  attributed 
to  the  water — purity — serenity — clearness.  "  Sweetest  wave  ofthe  most  living 
crystal*' — affects  us  just  as  much— here  I  think  more  than  the  two  lines  about 
the  God.  And  observe,  that  no  sooner  is  the  God  introduced  than  he  disap- 
pears. His  coming  and  his  going  are  alike  unsatisfactory — ^for  his  coming 
gives  us  no  new  emotion,  and  his  going  is  instantly  followed  by  lines  that 
have  no  relation  to  his  Godship  at  all. 

TALBOTS. 

Why — why — I  really  don't  know. 

NORTH. 

I  have  mildly — ^and  inoffensively  to  all  the  worid — that  ISf  to  all  us  Four — 
shown  one  imperfection ;  and  I  think— I  feel  there  is  anoUier— jn  this  Stanxa. 
**"  The  sweetest  wave  of  the  most  living  crystal'*  is  visioned  to  as  in  the  open- 
ing lines  as  the  hannt  "  of  river  nymph^  to  gase  aad  lave  her  liaibs  where  ao- 
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thing  hid  them," — and  we  are  pleased ;  it  is  visioned  to  us,  in  die  concluding 
line,  as  ^^  the  miiTor  and  the  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters" — and  we 
are  not  pleased ;  or  if  we  are,  but  for  a  moment^or  it  is,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  same  vision  over  again — a  mirror  and  a  bath ! 

TALBOYS. 

But  then,  sir — 
WeU? 

TALBOYS. 

Go  on,  sir. 

KORTH, 

i  am  not  sure  that  I  underaUmd  ^^  Beauty's  youngest  di^ughters." 

TALBOYS. 

IVhy,  small  maidens  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  who  in  their  innocent 
T)eauty  may  bathe  without  danger,  and  in  their  innocent  self-admiration  may 
gaze  without  fear. 

IIOBT^. 

Then  is  the  expression  at  once  commonplace  and  obscure. 

TALBOYS. 

Don't  say  so,  sir. 

KOBTH. 

Think  yon  Byron  maans  tha  Graces  ? 

TALBOYS. 

He  doe»— he  does^the  Graces  sure  enough — the  Graces. 

Whatever  it  meaos— -it  means  no  more  than  we  had  before.  A  descriptive 
Stanza  should  ever  be  [»*ogressive,  and  at  the  dose  comi^ete.  To  my  feeling, 
*''•  slaughters"  had  better  been  kept  far  away  from  the  iooAgination  as  from  t^a 
eyes.  I  know  Byron  alludes  here  to  tiie  Sanguined  of  the  preceding  Stanza. 
But  he  ought  not  to  have  alluded  to  it — ^the  contrast  is  complete  without 
such  reference — between  the  river  we  are  delighting  in  and  the  blood- 
named  torrent  that  has  passed  away.  Why,  then,  force  such  an  image  back 
upon  us — when  of  ourselves  we  should  never  have  thought  of  it,  and  it  is  the 
last  image  we  should  desire  to  see  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Allow  me  a  few  minutes  to  consider 

KOBTH. 

A  day.  Will  you  be  so  good^  Talboya,  as  tell  me  in  ten  words  the  meaning 
of— in  the  next  Stanza — "  keeps  its  memory  of  Thee"? 

TALBOYS. 

I  will  immediately. 

»0BTH. 

To  my  mind^ani^  as  I  am— 

TALBOYS. 

The  Prince  of  Anglers. 

NOBTH. 

To  my  mind,  two  lines  and  a  half  abont  Fishes  are  here  too  much — ^^  finny 
darter"  seems  conceited — and  "  dweUs  and  re»e&"  needlesslv  strong — and 
the  frequent  rising  of  *^  finny  darters  with  the  glittering  scales"  to  me  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  solemn  serenity  inspired  by  the  Temple,  ^^  of  small 
and  delicate  proportion"  "  keeping  its  memory  of  Thee," — whatever  that  may 
mean ;— nor  do  I  think  that  a  poetical  mind  Uke  Byron's,  if  folly  possessed  in 
Ideal  contemplation  with  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  would  have  thought  so 
maeh  of  such  an  oocturrence,  or  dwelt  upon  it  with  so  many  words. 

TALBOYS. 

I  wish  that  finny  darters  with  the  glitterhaf  scales  had  oft  leaped  from  out 
thy  current's  calmness,  Thou  Glenorchy,  yesterday— but  not  a  fin  could  I  stir 
with  finest  tackle  and  Donble-Nolhings. 

MOBTK. 

That  is  no  answer,  either  one  way  or  another,  to  my  fsstle  demur  to  the 
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perfection  of  the  stanzas.  The  "  scattered  water-lily"  may  be  well  enough— so 
kt  it  pass — ^with  this  ob,  that  the  flower  of  the  water-lily  is  not  easily  separated 
from  its  stalk— and  is  not,  in  that  state,  eligible  as  an  image  of  peace. 

TALBOTS. 

It  is  of  beauty. 

NORTH. 

Be  it  so.  But  is  "  scattered "  the  right  word?  No.  A  water-lily  to  be 
scattered  must  be  torn — for  you  scatter  many,  not  one — a  fleet,  not  a  ship— a 
flock  of  sheep,  not  one  lamb.  A  solitary  water-lily — broken  off  and  driftuig 
by,  has,  as  you  said,  its  own  beauty— and  Byron  doubtlessly  intended  that — 
but  he  has  not  said  it — ^he  has  said  the  reverse — ^for  a  "  scattered  "  water-lily 
is  a  dishevelled  water-lily — a  water-lily  no  more — a  dispersed  or  dispersing 
multitude  of  leaves — of  what  had  been  a  moment  before — a  Flower. 

TALBOYS. 

The  image  pleases  everybody — take  it  as  you  find  it,  and  be  content. 

NORTH. 

I  take  it  as  I  find  it,  and  am  not  content ;  I  take  it  as  I  don^t  find  it,  and 
am.  Then  I  gently  demur  to  "  still  tells  its  bubbling  tales."    In  Gray's  line — 

^  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by," 

the  word  "  babbles"  is  the  right  one — a  mitigated  "brawling" — a  continuous 
murmur  without  meaning,  tiU  you  give  it  one  or  many — ^like  that  of  some 
ceaseless  female  human  being,  pleasantly  accompanying  your  reveries  that 
have  no  relation  to  what  you  hear.  Her  blameless  babble  has  that  effect — 
and  were  it  to  stop,  you  would  awake.  But  Byron's  "shallower  wave  still 
tells  its  bubbling  tides  " — a  tale  is  still  about  something — ^however  small — and 
pray  what  is  that  something  ?  Nothing.  "  Tales,"  then,  is  not  the  very  word 
here— nor  will  "  bubbling  "  make  it  so — at  best  it  is  a  prettyism  rather  than 
Poetry.    The  Poet  is  becoming  a  Poetaster. 

TALB0Y8. 

I  shall  never  recite  another  finest  descriptive  passage  from  the  whole  range 
of  our  British  Poets — during  the  course  of  my  life — in  this  Pavilion. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Te^nple. 

TALB0Y8. 

Be  done,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Talboys,  you  have  as  logical — as  legal  a  head  as  any  man  I  know. 

TALBOY8. 

What  has  a  logical  or  legal  head  to  do  with  Byron's  description  of  the 
Clitumnus  ? 

NORTH. 

As  much  as  with  any  other  "  Process."  And  you  know  it.  But  you  are 
in  a  most  contradictory — ^I  had  almost  said  captious  mood,  this  forenoon — 
and  will  not  imbibe  genially 

TALBOYS. 

Imbibe  genially — acids — after  having  imbibed  in  the  body  immeasurable 
rain. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Temple.    "  A  Temple  still"  might  mean  a  still  temple. 

TALBOYS. 

But  it  doesn't. 

NORTH. 

A  Poet's  meaning  should  never,  through  awkwardness,  be  ambiguous. 
But  no  more  of  that.  "  Keeps  its  Memory  of  Thee  "  suggests  to  my  mind  that 
the  Temple,  dedicated  of  old  to  the  River- God,  retains,  under  the  new  religion 
cithe  land,  evidence  of  the  old  Deification  and  Worship.  The  Temple  survives 
to  express  to  us  of  another  day  and  faith,  a  Deification  and  worship  of  Thee — 
Clitumnus — dictated  by  the  same  apprehension  of  thy  characteristic  Beauty 
in  the  hearts  of  those  old  worshippers  that  now  possesses  ours  looking  on  Thee. 
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Thon  art  unchanged — ^the  sensitive  and  imaginative  intelligence  of  Thee  in 
man  is  unchanged — although  times  have  changed — states,  nations — and,  to  the 
eyes  of  man,  the  heavens  themselves!  If  idl  this  be  meant — all  this  is  not 
said — in  the  words  you  admire. 

TALBOYS. 

I  cannot  say,  as  an  honest  man,  that  I  distinctly  understand  you,  my  dear 
sir. 

NORTH. 

You  understand  me  better  than  you  understand  Byron. 

TALBOYS. 

I  understand  neither  of  you. 

NORTH. 

The  poetical  thought  seems  to  be  here — that  the  Temple  rises  up  spon- 
taneously on  the  bank — ^under  the  power  of  the  Beautiful  in  the  river — a  per- 
manent self-sprung  reflexion  of  thai  Beautiful — as  indeed,  to  imagination,  all 
things  appear  to  create  themselves! 

TALBOYS. 

You  speak  like  yourself  now,  sir. 

NORTH. 

But  look  here,  my  good  Talboys.  The  statue  of  Achilles  may  "  keep  its 
memory" — granting  the  locution  to  be  good,  which  it  is  not — of  Achilles — for 
Achilles  is  no  more.  Sink — in  a  rapture  of  thought — the  hand  of  the  artist — 
think  that  the  statues  of  Achilles  came  of  themselves — as  unsown  flowers  come 
— ^for  poets  to  express  to  all  ages  the  departed  Achilles.  They  keep — as 
long  as  they  remain  unperished — "  their  memory  of  Achilles" — they  were 
from  the  beginning  voluntary  and  intentional  conservators  of  the  Memory  of 
the  Hero.  But  Clitumnus  is  here — alive  to  this  hour,  and  with  every  prospect 
of  outliving  his  own  Temple.    What  do  yon  say  to  that? 

TALBOYS. 

To  what? 

NORTH. 

Finally— if  that  reminiscence  of  the  Heathen  deification,  which  I  first  pro- 
posed, was  in  Byron's  mind — and  he  means  by  "  still  keeps  its  memory  of  Thee" 
memory  of  the  River-God — and  of  the  Worship  of  th£  River-God — then  all  he 
says  about  the  mere  natural  river — its  leaping  fisnes,  and  so  forth,  is  wide 
of  his  own  purpose — and  what  is  worse — implies  an  absurdity — a  reminiscence 
— not  of  the  past — but  of  the  present. 

TALBOYS. 

If  all  that  were  submitted  to  me  for  the  Pursuer,  in  Printed  Papers — I 
should  appoint  answers  to  be  given  in  by  the  Defender — within  seven  days — 
and  within  seven  days  after  that — ^give  judgment. 

NORTH. 

Keep  your  temper,  Mr  Testy.  As  I  have  no  wish  to  sour  you  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  I  shall  say  little  about  the  Third  Stanza.  *^  Pass  not  unblest  the 
Genius  of  the  Place,"  would  to  me  be  a  more  impressive  prayer,  if  there  were 
more  spirituality  in  the  preceding  stanzas — and  in  the  lines  which  follow  it ; 
for  the  Genius  of  the  Place  has  been  acting,  and  continues  to  act,  almost 
solely  on  the  Senses.  And  who  is  the  Genius  of  the  Place  ?  The  River-God — 
he  to  whom  the  Gentile  worship  built  that  Temple.  But  Byron  says,  most 
unpoetically,  '^  along  his  margin " — along  the  margin  of  the  Genius  of  the 
Place !  Then,  how  flat — ^how  poor—after  "  the  Genius  of  the  Place" — "  the 
freshness  of  the  Scene^'' — for  the  freshness  of  the  Scene  bless  the  genius  of  the  Place! 
Is  that  language  flowing  from  the  emotion  of  a  Poet's  heart?  And  the  last  line 
spoils  all ;  for  he  whom  we  are  to  bless — the  River- Grod— or  the  Genins  of  the 
Place—has  given  the  heart  but  a  ^*  moment's"  cleanness  from  dry  dust^— but  a 
moment's,  and  no  more  I  And  never  did  hard,  coarse  Misanthropy  so  mar  a 
Poet's  purpose  as  by  the  shocking  prose  that  is  left  grating  on  our  souls — 
^^  suspension  of  disgust  P^  So,  after  all  this  beauty — and  all  Uiis  enjoyment  of 
beauty — well  or  ill  painted  by  the  Poet — ^you  must  pay  orisons  to  the  River-God 
or  the  Genios — whom  yon  had  been  called  on  to  bless — ^foramere  momentary 
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snspen^oii  of  ^flgmt  to  all  on  fBilow-creatiife»-*«  ^Btgntt  ilAi  would  i«tn& 
as  strong^'-Kyr  siroDger  than  ever— -as  soon  as  yon  gol  to  Bome. 

TALBOTS. 

I  confess  I  don't  like  it. 

NORTH* 

**  Must  I"  There  are  Nee]>s  of  all  sorts,  sbi^,  and  sixes*  Tbere  Is  terrible 
necessity — there  is  bitter  necessity — ^there  is  grinding  necessity — ^there  is  fine 
—delicate — Gloving — playful  necessity. 

TALBOTS. 

Sir? 

NORTH. 

There  are  Musts  that  fly  npon  the  wings  of  devils— Mnsts  that  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  angeb— Musts  that  walk  npon  the  feet  of  men-^Masts  that  flatter 
upon  the  wings  of  Fairies.-^Bat  I  am  dreaming  I— ^y  on. 

TALBOTS. 

I  think  the  day's  clearing— let  as  laanch  Gatta  Percka^  Belief,  Md  troll  for 
a  Ferox. 

NORTH* 

Then  fling  that  Tarpaalin  over  year  Feather- Jacket,  on  which  von  plame 
yoarself,  and  don't  forget  year  Gig-Parasol,  Longfellow— for  the  rimi-g«ige  is 
nmning  over,  so  are  the  water-butts,  and  I  hear  the  Loch  smfgisg  its  ^(^^ 
to  the  Camp.  The  Cladich  Cataract  is  a  stunner.  Sit  down,  my  dear  Tal- 
boys.    Reate  away. 

TALBOTS. 

No. 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  I  call  on  Mister  Boiler. 

BULLER. 

^  The  roar  of  waters  ! — from  the  headlong  height 

Velino  cleayes  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 

The  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light 

The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss  : 

The  hell  orwaters  !  where  they  howl  and  hissy 

And  boil  in  tndless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 

Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  ont  f^om  this 

Their  Phlegethon,  ourfs  round  the  rooks  of  Jef 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

^  And  mounts  in  spray  ^e  deles,  and  tbsBee  agaiii 
Returns  in  an  uneeasing  shower,  which  rovnd. 
With  its  unemptied  cload  of  gantle  raioy 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — ^how  profbund 
The  gulf !  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  botmd, 
Crushing  the  oliflb,  which,  downward  worn  and  rtint 
With  his  ileroe  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearfhl  yent 

**  To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on^  and  skows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  firom  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  thioet 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  riyers,  which  flow  gushingly 
With  DMuiy  windings,  throng  the  yale; — Look  baek  : 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  Uke  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  m  its  traek, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,~a  matchless  catttnlct, 

^  Horribly  beanitifliil  I  but  on  the  yerge; 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glxlteriiij^  morii> 
An  Iris  sits,  amidtt  the  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  upon  »  death-bed,  and,  imw^ftf 
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Its  steady  djes,  while  all  aimukl  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  hears  serene 
^'.  Its  hrilliant  hues  with  all  their  heams  unshorn  ; 

Resembling,  'mid  the  tovtur*  of  the  scene, 
LoYO  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien.** 

NORTH. 

In  the  First  Stanza  there  is  a  very  pecnliar  and  a  very  striking  form— or  con- 
stmctiiMi— The  Roftr  of  Waters— The  FaU  of  Water*— The  Hell  of  Waters. 

BULLSR. 

Tom  admire  it. 

NORTH. 

Ida. 

TAISOT8. 

Don't  believe  him,  Bnller.  Let's  be  off— there  is  no  rain  worth  mentioning 
— see — there's  a  Fly.  Oh  I  'tis  bat  a  Red  Professor  dangling  from  my  bonnet 
— a  Red  Professor  with  tinsy  and  a  tail.  Come,  Seward,  here's  the  Chess- 
Board.    Let  ns  make  oat  the  Main. 

NORTH. 

The  fonr  lines  aboat  the  Roar  and  the  Fall  are  good 

TALBOYS. 

Indeed,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Mind  yoar  game,  sir.  Seward,  you  may  give  him  a  Pawn.  The  next  foar 
— aboat  HeU — are  bad. 

TALBOYS. 

Indeed,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Seward,  yon  may  likewise  give  him  a  Knight.  As  bad  as  can  be.  For  there 
is  an  incremble  confusion  of  tormented  and  tormentor.  They  howl,  and  hiss, 
and  boil  in  endless  torture — they  are  suffering  the  Pains  of  Hell — they  are  in 
Hell.  "  But  the  sweat  of  their  great  agony  is  wrung  out  from  this  their 
Phlegethon."  Where  is  this  their  Phlegethon?  Why,  this  their  Phlegethon 
is — tJ^emselves  t    Look  down — tiiiere  is  no  other  river— ^t  the  Yelino. 

BULLBR. 

Hear  Virgil — 

**  Momia  lata  Tidet,  triplici  cireumdata  mmo^ 
Quaa  rapidns  fiammis  ambit  tonrentibns  amais 
Tartareus  Phlegethon,  torquetque  sonantia  saxa.*' 

No  Phlegethon  with  torrents  of  fire  sorronnding  and  shaking  Byron's  Hell.  I 
do  not  understand  it — an  unaccountable  Munder. 

NORTH. 

In  next  stanza,  what  is  gained  by 

'^  How  profound 
The  gulf !  aad  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound  " ! 

Nothing.  In  the  First  Stanaa,  we  had  the  ^^  abyss,**  **  the  gul^**  and  the  agony 
— all  and  more  than  we  have  here. 

BEWARD. 

Check-mate. 

TALBOTB* 

Confound  the  board!— no,  not  the  board—but  Hwrwitz  himself  could  not 
play  in  such  an  infernal  clatter. 

NORTH. 

Bnller  has  not  got  to  the  word  *'  infernal ''  yet,  Phaiidor— but  he  will 
by-and-by.  ^^  Crushing  the  Clifib**— crushing  is  not  the  right  word— it  is  the 
wrong  one— for  not  such  is  the  process— visible  w  iayMb]e.  *^  Downward 
worn  "  m  siUy.  '**  Fierce  footsteps,"  to  my  imagination,  is  lame  and  out  of 
place — though  it  may  not  be  to  vours ; — and  I  thmider  in  the  ears  of  the 
Chess-players  that  the  first  half  of  the  next  staiiM— the  third— is  as  bad 
writing  aa  ia  to  be  foond  In  Bycoa. 
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TALBOTS. 

Or  in^North. 

NORTH. 

Seward — ^you  may  give  him  likewise  a  Bishop— 

"  Look  back: 
Lo!  where  it  comes  like  an  Eternity  I" 

I  do  not  say  that  is  not  sublime.  If  it  is  an  image  of  Eternity  — 
sublime  it  must  be — but  the  Poet  has  chosen  his  time  badly  for  inspiring  ns 
with  that  thought— for  we  look  back  on  what  he  had  pictured  to  ns  as  falling 
into  hell— and  then  flowing  diffused  ^^  only  thus  to  be  parents  of  rivers  that 
flow  gushingly  with  many  windings  through  the  vale" — images  of  Time. 

"  As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track," 

is  well  enough  for  an  ordinary  cataract,  but  not  for  a  cataract  that  comes 
*'  like  an  Eternity." 

TALB0Y8. 

"  Charming  the  eye  with  dread — a  matchless  cataract, 
Horribly  beautiful." 

SEWARD. 

One  game  each. 

TALBOYS. 

Let  us  go  to  the  Swiss  Giantess  to  play  out  the  Main. 

NORTH. 

In  Stanza  Fourth — "  But  on  the  verge,''  is  very  like  nonsense— 

TALBOYS. 

Not  at  all. 

NORTH. 

The  Swiss  Giantess  is  expecting  you — good-bye,  my  dear  Talboys.  Now, 
Buller,  I  wish  you,  seriously  and  calmly,  to  think  on  this  image — 

"  An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed." 

Did  Hope — could  Hope  ever  sit  by  such  a  death-bed  I  The  infernal  surge — the 
hell  of  waters — the  howling— the  hissing — the  boiling  in  endless  torture — the 
sweat  of  the  great  agony  wrung  out — and  more  of  the  same  sort — these  image 
the  death-bed,  Hope  has  sat  beside  many  a  sad — many  a  miserable  death- 
bed— but  not  by  such  as  this ;  and  yet,  here,  such  a  death-bed  is  hinted  at  as 
not  uncommon — ^in  a  few  words — "like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed."  The 
simile  came  not  of  itself— it  was  sought  for — and  had  far  better  have  been 
away.  There  is  much  bad  writing  here,  too  — "  unworn" — "  unshorn" — 
"  torn" — "  dyes" — "hues" — "beams" — "  torture  of  the  «ccne"— epithet  heaped 
on  epithet,  without  any  clear  perception,  or  sincere  emotion — ^the  Iris  changing 
from  Hope  upon  a  death-bed  to  Love  watching  Madness — ^both  of  which  I 
pronounce,  before  that  portion  of  mankind  assembled  in  this  Tent,  to  be  on 
the  FALSETTO — and  wide  from  the  thoughts  that  visit  the  suffering  souls  of 
the  children  of  men  remembering  this  life's  greatest  calamities. 

SEWARD. 

Yet  throughout,  sir,  there  is  Power. 

NORTH. 

Power!  My  dear  Seward,  who  denies  it?  But  great  Power — true  poeti- 
cal Power — is  self-collected — ^not  turbulent  though  dealing  with  turbulence — 
in  its  own  stately  passion  dominating  physical  nature  in  its  utmost  distrac- 
tion— and  in  her  blind  forces  seeing  a  grandeur — a  sublimity  that  only  becomes 
visible  or  audible  to  the  senses,  through  the  action  of  imagination  creating 
its  own  consistent  ideal  world  out  of  that  turmoil — ^making  the  fury  of  falling 
waters  appeal  to  our  Moral  Being,  from  whose  depths  and  heights  rise  emo- 
tions echoing  all  the  tones  of  the  thundering  cataract.  In  these  stanzas  of 
Byron,  the  main  Power  is  in  the  Cataract — not  in  the  Poetry— ^loud  to  the  ear 
—to  the  eye  flashing  and  foaming — full  of  noise  and  fury,  signifying  not  much  to 
the  soul,  as  it  stuns  and  confounds  the  senses — ^while  its  more  spintnal  signifi- 
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cations  are  uncertain,  or  unintelligible,  accepted  with  doubt,  or  rejected  with- 
out hesitation,  because  felt  to  be  f^e  and  deceitful,  and  but  brilliant  mockeries 
of  the  Truth. 

TALBOYS. 

Spare  Byron,  who  is  a  Poet — and  castigate  some  popular  Versifier. 

NORTH. 

I  will  not  spare  Byron— and  just  because  he  is  a  Poet.  For  popular  Vei*si- 
ficrs,  they  may  pipe  at  their  pleasure,  but  aloof  from  our  Tents — chirp  any- 
where but  in  this  Encampment ;  and  if  there  be  a  Growdspink  or  Yellow-ham- 
mer among  them,  let  us  incline  our  ear  kindly  to  his  chattering  or  his  yammer- 
ing, "  low  doun  in  the  broom,"  or  high  up  on  his  apple-tree,  in  outfield  or 
orchard,  and  pray  that  never  naughty  schoolboy  may  harry  his  nest. 

SEWARD. 

Would  Sir  Walter's  Poetry  stand  such  critical  examination  ? 

NORTH. 

All — or  nearly  so — directly  dealing  with  War — Fighting  in  all  its  branches. 
Indeed,  with  any  kind  of  Action  he  seldom  fails — in  Reflection,  often — and, 
strange  to  say,  almost  as  often  in  description  of  Nature,  though  there  in  his 
happier  hours  he  excels. 

SEWARD. 

I  was  always  expecting,  during  that  discussion  about  the  Clitumnus,  that 
you  would  have  brought  in  Virgil. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Maro — in  description — is  superior  to  them  all — in  the  ^neid  as  well  as 
in  the  Georgics.  But  we  have  no  time  to  speak  of  his  Pictures  now — only  just 
let  me  ask  you — Do  you  remember  what  Payne  Knight  says  of  JEneas  ? 

8EWARD. 

No,  for  I  never  read  it. 

NORTH. 

Payne  Knight,  m  his  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste — a  work 
of  high  authority  in  his  own  day,  and  containing  many  truths  vigorously 
expounded,  though  characterised  throughout  by  arrogance  and  presumption — 
speaks  of  that  ^*  selfish  coldness  with  which  the^Bneas  of  Virgil  treats  the  unfor- 
tunate princess,  whose  affections  he  had  seduced^^^  and  adds,  that  ^^  Every  m.odern 
reader  of  the  ^Eneid  finds  that  the  Episode  of  Dido,  though  in  itself  the  most 
exquisite  piece  of  composition  existing,  weakens  extremely  the  subsequent  inte- 
rest of  the  Poem,  it  being  impossible  to  sympathise  either  cordially  or  kindly 
w  ith  the  fortunes  or  exertions  of  a  hero  who  sneaks  away  from  his  high- 
minded  and  much-injured  benefactress  in  a  manner  so  base  and  unmanly. 
When,  too,  we  find  him  soon  after  imitating  all  the  atrocities,  and  surpassing 
the  utmost  aiTOgance,  of  the  furious  and  vindictive  Achilles,  without  display- 
ing any  of  his  generosity,  pride,  or  energy,  he  becomes  at  once  mean  and 
odious,  and  only  excites  scorn  and  indignation ;  especially  when,  at  the  con- 
clusion, he  presents  to  Lavinia  a  hand  stained  with  the  ^lood  of  her  favoured 
lover,  whom  he  had  stabbed  while  begging  for  quarter,  and  after  being  ren- 
dered incapable  of  resistance."    Is  not  this,  Seward,  much  too  strong  ? 

SEWARD. 

I  think,  sir,  it  is  not  only  much  too  strong,  but  outrageous ;  and  that  we 
:ire  bound,  in  justice  to  Vii'gil,  to  have  clearly  before  our  mind  his  own  Idea 
of  his  Hero. 

TALBOYS. 

To  try  that  JEneas  by  the  rules  of  poetry  and  of  morality ;  and  if  we  find 
his  character  such  as  neither  our  imagination  nor  our  moral  sense  will  suffer 
us  to  regard  with  favour — to  admire  either  in  Hero  or  Man — then  to  throw 
the  JEneid  aside. 

BULLER. 

And  take  up  his  Georgics. 

TALBOYB. 

To  love  Virgil  we  need  not  forget  Homer — but  to  sympathise  with  JEneai?, 
our  imagination  must  not  be  filled  with  Achilles. 
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SEWARD. 

Troy  10  dost— the  Son  of  Thetis  dead.  Let  us  go  with  the  Fugitives  and 
their  Leader. 

TALBOYS. 

Let  us  believe  from  the  first  that  they  seek  a  Destined  Seat — ^nnder  One 
Man,  who  knows  his  mission^  and  is  worthy  to  fulfil  it.  Has  Virgil  so  sus- 
tained the  character  of  that  Man — of  that  Hero?  Or  has  he,  firom  ineptitude, 
and  unequal  to  so  great  a  subject — ^let  him  sink  below  our  nobler  sympathies — 
nay,  unconscious  of  failure  of  his  purpose,  as  Payne  Knight  says,  accom- 
modated him  to  our  contempt  ? 

SEWARD. 

For  seven  years  he  has  been  that  Man — that  Hero.  One  Night^s  Tale  has 
shown  him — as  he  is — for  I  presume  that  Virgil — and  not  Payne  Knight — was 
his  Maker.  If  that  Speech  was  all  a  lie — and  the  Son  of  Anchises,  not  a  gal- 
lant and  pious  Prince,  but  a  hypocrite  and  a  coward — shut  the  Book  or  burn 
it. 

TALBOTS. 

Much  gossip — of  which  any  honest  old  woman,  had  she  uttered  the  half  of 
it,  would  have  been  ashamed  before  she  had  finished  her  tea — ^has  been  scrib- 
bled by  divers  male  pens — stupid  or  spritely — on  that  magnificent  Recital, 
^neas,  it  has  been  said,  by  his  own  account,  skulked  during  the  Town  Sack — 
and  funked  during  the  Sea  Storm.  And  how,  it  has  been  asked,  came  he  to 
lose  Creusa  ?  Pious  indeed !  A  truly  pious  man,  say  they,  does  not  speak 
of  his  piety — he  takes  care  of  his  household  gods  without  talking  about  Lares 
and  Penates.  Many  critics — some  not  without  name — ^have  been  such — 
unrepentant — old  women.    Come  we  to  Dido. 

NORTH. 

Be  cautious — for  I  fear  I  have  been  in  fault  myself  towards  ^neas  for  Lis 
part  in  that  transaction.   - 

TALBOYS. 

I  take  the  account  of  it  firom  VirgiL  Indeed  I  do  not  know  of  any 
scandalous  chronicle  of  Carthage  or  T^e.  A  Trojan  Prince  and  a  l^rian 
Queen — say  at  once  a  Man  and  a  Woman— on  sudden  temptation  and  unfore- 
seen opportunity— Snf — and  they  continue  to  sin.  As  pious  men  as  JSneas — 
and  as  kingly  and  heroic  too,  have  so  sinned  far  worse  than  that — yet  have 
not  been  excommonicated  firom  the  fellowship  of  saints,  kings,  (mt  heroes. 

SEWARD. 

To  say  that  iBneaa  ^'  seduces  Dido,"  in  the  sense  that  Payne  Elnight  uses 
the  word,  is  a  calumnious  vulgarism. 

TALBOYS. 

And  shows  a  sulky  resolution  to  shut  his  eyes — and  keep  them  shut. 

SEWARD. 

^  Had  he  said  that  in  the  Schools  at  Oxford,  he  would  have  been  plucked  at 
his  Little-go.  But  I  forget — there  was  no  plucking  in  those  days — and  indeed 
I  rather  think  he  was  not  an  University  Man. 

KORTH. 

Nevertheless  he  was  a  Scholar. 

SEWARD. 

Not  nevertheless,  sir— notwithstanding,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  sit  corrected. 

SEWARD. 

Neither  did  Infelix  Elissa  seduce  him — desperately  in  iove  as  she  was — 
'twas  not  the  storm  of  her  own  wiU  that  drove  her  into  that  hM  cave. 

TALBOYS. 

Against  Venus  and  Juno  combined,  alas !  for  poor  Dido  at  last  I 

SEWARD. 

^neas  was  in  her  eyes  what  Othello  was  in  Desdemona*s.  No  Desdemona 
she — no  ^*  gentle  Lady" — ^nor  was  Virgii  a  Shakspeare.  Yet  those  remon- 
strances— and  that  raving— and  that  suicide  I 
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TALBOYS. 

Aj,  Dan  Virgil  feared  not  to  put  the  condemnatioii  of  his  Hero  into  those 
lips  of  fire— to  let  her  winged  curaes  pursue  the  Ptous  Perfidioud  as  he 
puts  to  sea.  But  what  is  truth — passion — nature  from  the  reproachful  and 
raving — the  tender  and  the  truculent — the  repentant  and  the  revengeful — the 
true  and  the  false  Dido— for  she  had  forgot  and  she  remembers  Sych^us — 
when  cut  up  into  bits  of  bad  law,  and  framed  into  an  Indiotment  through 
which  the  Junior  Jehu  at  the  Scottish  Bar  might  drive  a  Coach  and  Six  I 

SEWA&D. 

But  he  forsook  her  !  He  did — and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  heaven. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  Tale  of  Troy,  at  that  fa^  banquet,  he  tells  her 
whither,  and  to  what  fated  region,  the  fleet  is  bound — he  is  not  sailing  under 
sealed  orders — Dido  hears  the  Hero's  destiny  firom  the  lips  of  Mo'stissimus 
Ilcctor,  from  the  lips  of  Creusa's  Shade.  But  Dido  lA  deaf  to  all  those  solemu 
enunciations — none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear ;  the  Likeness  of  Ascanius 
b'i"g  by  her  on  her  Royal  Couch  fired  her  vital  blood — and  she  already  is  so 
insane  as  to  dream  of  lying  ere  long  on  that  Grod-like  breast.  He  had  forgot 
— and  he  remembers  liis  duty — ^yes — his  duty ;  according  to  the  Creed  of  his 
country— of  the  whole  heathen  world — in  deserting  Dido,  he  obeyed  the 
<jlods. 

TALBOYS. 

He  sneaked  away !  says  Knight.  Gro  he  must — would  it  have  been  more 
heroic  to  set  fire  to  the  Town,  and  embark  in  the  General  liinminatiou  ? 

SEWABD. 

Would  Payne  Knight  have  seriously  advised  Yirgil  to  marry  iEncas,  in 
good  earnest,  to  Dido,  and  make  him  Kmg  of  Cwrthage? 

BULLER. 

Would  they  have  been  a  happy  Couple  ? 

SEWARD. 

Does  not  our  sympathy  go  with  JEneas  to  the  Shades  ?  Is  he  unworthy 
to  look  on  the  Campos  Lugentes?  On  the  Elysian  Fields?  To  be  shown 
by  Anchises  the  Shades  of  the  predestined  Heroes  of  unexistiug  Borne? 

TALBOYS. 

Do  we — ^because  of  Dido — despise  him  when  first  he  kens,  on  a  calm 
bright  morning,  that  great  Grove  on  the  Latian  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  ? 


"  iEneas,  primique  daces,  et  pulcher  luhis, 
Corpora  sub  ramis  depoDuut  arboris  altn[^, 
Instituuntque  dapes.'' 


SEWARIX 

But  he  was  a  robber— a  pirate— au  invader — an  usurper-— so  say  the  Payno 
Knights.  Virgil  sanctifies  the  Landing  with  the  spirit  of  peace — and  a  hun- 
dred olive-crowned  Envoys  are  sent  to  Laurentum  with  such  peace- oflcrings 
a^  had  never  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  an  Ausonian  Eang. 

TALBOYS. 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  simple  grandeur  the  advent  of  -^neas — the  reception 
of  the  Envoys  by  old  Latinus.  The  right  of  the  Prince  to  the  region  he  has 
reached  is  established  by  grant  human  and  divine.  Surely  a  father,  who  is  a 
king,  may  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage — and  here  he  must ;  he  knew, 
from  omen  and  oracle,  the  Hour  and  the  Mia.  Lavinla  belonged  to  ^neas 
— not  to  Turnus — though  we  must  not  severely  blame  the  fiery  Rutidian 
because  he  would  not  give  her  up.  Amata,  in  apd  out  of  her  wits,  was  on  his 
iiidc  ;  but  their  betrothment — if  betrothed  they  were — was  unhallowed— and 
might  not  bind  in  face  of  Fate. 

BULLEB. 

Turnus  was  in  the  wrong  from  beginnuig  to  end.  Virgil,  however,  has 
made  him  a  hero — and  idiots  have  said  that  he  eclipses  .Sineas — the  same 
idiots,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have  told  as  that  Virgil  could  not  paint  a  hero 
at  alL 
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TALBOTB. 

That  his  genias  has  no  martial  fervonr.  Had  the  blockheads  read  the  Rising 
— the  Gathering — in  the  Seventh  iBneid  V 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  himself  had  much  of  it  by  heart—and  I  have  seen  the  ^'  repeated 
air''  kindle  the  aspect,  and  nplift  the  Lion-Fort  of  the  greatest  War-Poet  that 
ever  blew  the  trumpet. 

6EWARD. 

^neas  at  the  Court  of  Evander — that  fine  old  Grecian  I  There  he  is  a  Hero 
to  be  loved — and  Pallas  loved  him — and  beloved  Pallas— and  all  men  with  hearts 
love  Virgil  for  their  sakes. 

TALBOYS. 

And  is  he  not  a  Hero,  when  relanding  from  sea  at  the  mouth  of  his  own 
Tiber,  with  his  Etrurian  Allies — some  thousands  strong?  And  does  he  not  theu 
act  the  Hero  ?   Virgil  was  no  War-Poet !  Second  only  to  Homer,  I  hold — 

SEWARD. 

An  imitator  of  Homer !  With  fights  of  the  Homeric  age— how  could  he  help 
it?  But  he  is,  in  much,  original  on  the  battle-field — and  is  there  in  all  th& 
Iliad  a  Lausus,  or  a  Pallas?-^ 

BULLER. 

Or  a  Camilla? 

SEWARD. 

Fighting  is  at  the  best  a  sad  business — but  Payne  Knight  is  offensive  onr 
the  cruelty— the  ferocity  of  JEneas.  I  wish  Virgil  had  not  made  him  seize  and 
sacrifice  the  Eight  Youog  Men  to  appease  the  Manes  of  Pallas.  Such  sacri- 
fice Virgil  believed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  time — and,  if  usual 
to  the  most  worthy,  here  assuredly  due.    In  the  final  Great  Battle, 

"  Away  to  heayen,  respective  Lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  Fury  be  my  conduct  now.'* 

DULLER. 

Knight  is  a  ninny  on  the  Single  Combat.  In  all  the  previous  circumstances 
regarding  it,  Turnus  behaved  ill — now  that  he  must  fight,  he  fights  well :  'tis 
as  fair  a  fight  as  ever  was  fought  in  the  field  of  old  Epic  Poetry :  tutelary  in- 
terposition alternates  in  favour  of  either  Prince :  the  bare  notion  of  either 
outliving  defeat  never  entered  any  mind  but  Payne  Knighf  s :  nor  did  any 
other  fingers  ever  fumble  such  a  charge  against  the  hero  of  an  Epic  as 
*'  Stabbing  while  begging  for  quarter" — but  a  momentary  weakness  in  Turnus 
which  was  not  without  its  efiect  on  ^neas,  till  at  sight  of  tliat  Bdt^  he 
sheathed  the  steel. 

TALBOYS. 

Pajnie  works  himself  up,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  passage,  into  an  absolute 
maniac. 

NORTH. 

Good  manners,  Talboys — no  insult — remember  Mr  Knight  has  been  long 
dead. 

TALBOYS. 

So  has  iEneas — so  has  Virgil. 

NORTH. 

True.  Young  gentlemen,  I  have  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  your  ani- 
mated and  judicious  dialogue.    Shall  I  now  give  Judgment? 

BULLER. 

Lengthy  ?  ^ 

NORTH. 

Not  more  than  an  hour. 

BULLER. 

Then,  if  you  please,  my  Lord,  to-morrow. 

NORTH. 

Yon  mnst  all  three  be  somewhat  fatigued  by  the  exercise  of  so  much  critical 
acumen.    So  do  yon,  Talboys  and  Seward,  unbend  the  bow  at  another  game 
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of  Chess ;  and  you,  Boiler,  reanimate  the  jaded  Moral  Sentiments  by  a  sharp 
letter  to  Marmaduke,  insinuating  that  if  he  don^t  return  to  the  Tents  within 
a  week,  or  at  least  write  to  say  that  he  and  Hal,  Yolusene  and  Woodbum^ 
are  not  going  to  return  at  all,  but  to  join  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  the  Grand 
Lama,  or  Prester  John — ^which  I  fear  is  but  too  probable  from  the  general 
tone  and  tenor  of  their  life  and  conversation  for  some  days  before  their  Seces- 
sion from  the  Established  Camp— there  will  be  a  general  breaking  of  Mothers' 
hearts,  and  in  his  own  particular  case,  a  cutting  off  with  a  shilling,  or  disin- 
heriting of  the  heir  apparent  of  one  of  the  finest  Estates  in  Cornwall.  But  I 
forget — these  Entails  will  be  the  ruin  of  England.  What !  Billy,  is  that 
you? 

BILLY. 

Measter,  here's  a  Fish  and  a  Ferocious. 

TALBOYS. 

Ha!  what  Whappers ! 

BULLER. 

More  like  Fish  before  the  Flood  than  after  it. 

SBWABD. 

After  it  indeed!  During  it.  What  is  Billy  saying,  Mr  North?  That 
Coomerlan'  dialect's  Hottentot  to  my  Devonshire  ears. 

NORTH. 

They  have  been  spoiled  by  the  Doric  delicacies  of  the  *'  Exmoor  Courtship." 
He  tells  me  that  Archy  M*Callum,  the  Cornwall  Clipper,  and  himself,  each  in 
a  cow-hide,  having  ventured  down  to  the  River  Mouth  to  look  after  and  bale 
Gutta  Percha,  foregathered  with  an  involuntary  invasion  of  divers  gigantic 
Fishes,  who  had  made  bad  their  landing  on  our  shores,  and  that  after  a 
•desperate  resistance  they  succeeded  in  securing  the  Two  Leaders — a  Salmo 
Salar  and  a  Salmo  Ferox — see  on  snout  and  shoulder  tokens  of  the  Oar. 
Thirty— and  Twenty  Pounders— Billy  says;  I  should  have  thought  they  were 
respectively  a  third  more.  No  mean  Windfall.  They  will  tell  on  the  Spread. 
I  retire  to  my  Sanctum  for  my  Siesta. 

TALBOYS. 

Let  me  invest  you,  my  dear  sir,  with  my  Feathers. 

BULLER. 

Do — do  take  my  Tarpatilin. 

SEWARD. 

Billy,  your  Cow-hide. 

NORTH. 

I  need  none  of  your  gimcracks — for  I  seek  the  Sanctum  by  a  subterranean 
— beg  your  pardon — a  Subter- Awning  Passage. 


Scene  U. 

Scene — Deeside, 

TncEr— Seven  p.c. 

North — Buller— Seward— Talboys. 

NORTH. 

How  little  time  or  disposition  for  anything  like  serious  Thinking,  or  Read- 
ing, out  of  people's  own  profession  or  trade,  in  this  Railway  World !  The 
busy-bodies  of  these  rattliiig  times,  even  in  their  leisure  hours,  do  not  affect 
^n  interest  in  studies  their  fathers  and  their  grandfathers,  in  the  same  rank 
of  life,  pursued,  even  systematicidly,  on  many  an  Evening  sacred  from  the  dis- 
-traction  that  ceased  with  the  day. 
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TAJLBOTS. 

Not  all  busy-bodies,  my  good  sir— think  of 

NORTH. 

I  haY«  tboigfat  of  them — and  I  know  their  worth — their  liberality  and  theii' 
enlightenment.  In  all  oar  cities  and  towns^and  villages — aad  in  all  orders 
of  the  people — there  is  Mind — Intelligence,  and  Knowledge ;  and  the  more'e 
the  shame  in  that  too  general  appetence  for  mere  amisement  in  Itteratare,  per- 
petually craving  for  a  change  of  diet — for  something  new  in  the  light  way — 
while  anything  of  any  sabsUnce,  is,  ^^  with  spattering  noise  rejceled"  as  toogh 
to  tlie  teeth,  and  hard  of  digestion^-however  sweet  and  nutritions ;  woald  they 
but  taste  and  try. 

SEWABD. 

I  hope  yon  don't  mean  to  allude  to  Charles  Dickens  ?         * 

NOBTH. 

Assuredly  not.  Charles  Dickens  is  a  man  of  original  and  genial  gemne — 
his  popularity  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  heart  of  the  people ; — and  tho 
love  of  him  and  his  writings — thongh  not  so  thonghtfnl  as  it  might  be — does 
honour  to  that  strength  in  the  £nglish  character  which  is  indestructible  by 
any  influences,  and  survives  in  the  midst  of  frivolity,  and  folly,  and  of  mental 
depravations,  worse  than  both. 

SEWARD. 

Don't  look  so  Bi^itgo^  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  am  not  savage — ^I  am  serene.  Set  the  Literature  oi  the  day  aside  alto- 
gether— and  tell  me  if  yon  think  onr  conversation  sinee  dinnm*  would  not  have 
been  thought  dull  by  many  not  altogether  uneducated  persons,  who  prido 
themselves  not  a  little  on  their  intellectuality  and  on  their  fall  participatioB  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Our  conversation  since  dinner  dull  !  I  No — no — no.  Many  poor  creatures, 
indeed,  there  are  among  them — even  among  those  of  them  who  work  the  Press 
— pigmies  with  pap  feeding  a  Giant  who  sneezes  them  away  when  sick  of 
them  into  small  offices  in  the  Customs  or  Excise ; — but  not  one  of  our  privi- 
leged brethren  of  the  Guild — with  a  true  ticket  to  show — but  would  have 
been  delighted  with  such  dialogue — but  would  be  delighted  with  its  continu- 
tion — and  thankful  to  know  that  he,  "  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  will  rise  to- 
morrow mom." 

SEWARD. 

Do,  my  dear  sir — ^resume  your  discoursing  about  those  Greeks. 

NORTH. 

I  was  about  to  say,  Seward,  that  those  shrewd  and  just  observers,  and  at 
the  same  time  delicate  thinkers,  the  ancient  Greeks,  did,  as  you  well  know, 
snatch  from  amongst  the  ordinary  processes  which  Nature  pursues,  in  respect 
of  inferior  animal  life,  a  singularly  beautiful  Type  or  Emblem,  expressively 
imaging  to  Fancy  that  bursting  disclosure  of  Life  from  the  bosom  of  Death, 
which  is  implied  in  the  extrication  of  the  soul  from  its  corporeal  prison, 
when  this  astonishing  change  is  highly,  ardently,  and  joyfully  contemplated. 
Those  old  festal  religionists — who  carried  into  the  solemnities  of  their 
worship  the  buoyant  gladsomeness  of  their  own  sprightly  and  fervid  secular 
life,  and  contrived  to  invest  even  the  artful  splendour  and  passmnate  human 
interest  of  their  dramatic  representations  with  the  name  and  character  of 
a  sacred  ceremony — found  for  that  soaring  and  refulgent  escape  of  a  spirit 
from  the  dungeon  and  chains  of  the  flesh,  into  its  native  celestial  day,  a  fine 
and  touching  similitude  in  the  liberation  of  a  beautiful  Insect,  the  gorgeously- 
winged,  aerial  Butterfly,  from  the  living  tomb  in  which  Nature  has,  during  a 
season,  cased  and  umcd  its  torpid  and  death- like  repose. 

SEWARD. 

Nor,  my  dear  sir,  was  this  life-conscious  penetration  or  intuition  of  a  keen 
and  kindling  intelligence  into  the  dreadful,  the  desolate,  the  dond-covered 
Future,  the  casual  thought  of  adventuring  Genins,  transmitted  in  some  happier 
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Tcrse  only,  or  in  some  gracious  and  yisible  poesy  of  a  fine  chisel ;  bnt  the 
Symbol  and  the  Thing  symbob'sed  were  so  bonnd  together  in  the  understand- 
ing  of  the  nation,  that  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  bOTne  by  the  Insect 
and  the  name  designating  the  Sool  is  one  and  the  same — "VfKU, 

NORTH. 

Insects !  They  have  come  out,  by  their  original  egg- birth,  into  an  active 
life.  They  have  crept  and  eaten— and  slept  and  eaten — creeping,  and  sleep- 
ing, and  eating— still  waxing  in  size,  and  travelling  on  from  fitted  pasture  to 
pasture,  they  have  in  not  many  suns  reached  the  utmost  of  the  minute 
dimensions  allotted  them— the  goal  of  their  slow-footed  wanderings,  and  the 
term,  shall  we  any— of  their  h/e, 

SEWARD. 

No!  Bntof  that ^r«f/7mitK/,  through  which  they  have  made  some  display 
of  themselves  as  living  agents.  They  have  reached  this  term.  And  look  at 
them — now. 

NORTH. 

Ay — look  at  them — now.  Wonder  on  wonder  I  For  now  a  miraculous  instinct 
guides  and  compels  the  creature — who  has,  as  it  were,  completed  one  life — 
wlio  has  accomplished  one  stage  of  his  existence — to  entomb  himself.  And  he 
accordingly  builds  or  spins  himself  a  tomb— or  he  buries  himself  in  his  grave. 
Sliall  I  say,  that  she  herself,  his  guardian,  his  directress,  Great  Nature,  coffins 
him?  Enclosed  in  a  firm  shell — hidden  from  all  eyes — torpid — in  a  death-like 
sleep — not  dead — he  waits  the  appointed  hour,  which  the  days  and  nights 
bring,  and  which  having  come — his  renovation,  his  resuscitation  is  come.  And 
now  the  sepulture  no  longer  holds  him !  Now  the  prisoner  of  the  tomb  has  right 
again  to  converse  with  embalmed  air  and  with  glittering  sunbeams — now,  the 
reptile  that  teas — unrecognisably  transformed  from  himself— a  glad,  bright, 
mounting  creature,  unfurls  on  either  side  the  translucent  or  the  ricbly- 
hucd  pinions  that  shall  waft  him  at  his  liking  from  blossom  to  blossom,  or  lift 
him  in  a  rapture  of  aimless  joyancy  to  disport  and  rock  himself  on  the  soft- 
fiowing  undulating  breeze. 

SEWARD. 

My  dearest  sir,  the  Greek  in  his  darkness,  or  uncertain  twilight  of  belief, 
has  culled  and  perpetuated  his  beautifnl  emblem.  Will  the  Christian  look 
unmoved  upon  the  singular  imaging,  which,  amidst  the  manifold  strangely- 
charactered  secrets  of  nature,  he  finds  of  his  own  sealed  and  sure  faith  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  Seward.  The  philosophical  Theologian  claims  in  this  likeness  more 
than  an  apt  simile,  pleasing  to  the  stirred  fancy.  He  sees  here  an  Analogy 
— and  this  Analogy  he  proposes  as  one  link  in  a  chain  of  argumentation, 
by  which  he  would  show  that  Reason  might  dare  to  win.  frevn  Nature,  as 
a  Hope,  the  truth  which  it  holds  from  God  as  reveaM  knowledge. 

SEWARD. 

I  presume,  sir,  yon  allude  to  Butler's  Asalogy.    I  have  studied  it. 

NORTH. 

I  do— to  the  First  Chapter  of  that  Great  Work.  This  parmlldism,  or  appre- 
hended resemblance  between  an  event  continsally  oocnrring  and  seen  in 
nature,  and  one  unseen  but  continually  conceived  as  occurring  upon  the  utter- 
most brink  and  edge  of  nature — ^this  correspondency,  which  took  such  fast  hold 
of  the  Imagination  of  the  Greeks,  has,  as  yon  know,  my  dear  friends,  in  these 
latter  days  been  acknowledged  by  calm  and  profound  Reason,  looking  around 
on  every  side  for  evidences  or  intimations  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

BULLBR. 

Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  let  me  have  the  volume  to  study  of  an  evening 

in  my  own  Tent  ? 

IfORTH. 

Certainly.    And  for  many  other  etveniogs — ia  your  own  Library  at  home. 

TALBOTS. 

Please,  su*,  to  state  Butler's  argument  in  your  owb  wonb  and  way. 

north. 
For  Butler's  style  is  hard  and  dry.  A  Uring  Bdng  unda^gMf  a  vicisritode  by 
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which  on  a  sudden  he  passes  from  a  state  in  which  he  has  long  continued  into  a 
new  state,  and  with  it  into  a  new  scene  of  existence.  The  transition  is  from  a 
narrow  confinement  into  an  ample  liberty — and  this  change  of  circumstances  is 
accompanied  in  the  subject  with  a  large  and  congruous  increment  of  powers. 
They  believe  this  who  belioTe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
changes  bearing  this  description  do  indeed  happen  in  Nature,  under  our  very 
eyes,  at  every  moment ;  this  method  of  progress  being  universal  in  her  living 
kingdoms.  Such  a  marvellous  change  is  literally  undergone  by  innumerable 
kinds,  the  human  animal  included,  in  the  instant  in  which  they  pass  out  from 
the  darkness  and  imprisonment  of  the  womb  into  the  light  and  open  liberty  of 
this  breathing  world.  Birth  has  been  the  image  of  a  death,  which  is  itself 
nothing  else  than  a  birth  from  one  straightened  life  into  another  ampler  and 
freer.  The  ordermg  of  Nature,  then,  is  an  ordering  of  Progression,  whereby 
new  and  enlarged  states  are  attained,  and,  simultaneously  therewith,  new  and 
enlarged  powers ;  and  all  this  not  slowly,  gradually,  and  insensibly,  but  sud- 
denly and  per  saltum, 

TALBOYS. 

This  analogy,  then,  sir,  or  whatever  there  is  that  is  in  common  to  hirih  as 
we  know  it,  and  to  death  as  we  conceive  it,  is  to  be  understood  as  an  evidence 
set  in  the  ordering  of  Nature,  and  justifying  or  tending  to  justify  such  our 
conception  of  Death  ? 

NORTH. 

Exactly  so.  And  you  say  well,  my  good  Talboys,  "justifying  or  tending 
to  justify."  For  we  are  all  along  fully  sensible  that  a  vast  difference — a  dif- 
ference prodigious  and  utterly  confounding  to  the  imagination — holds  betwixt 
the  case  from  which  we  reason,  hirtJi — or  that  further  expansion  of  life  in 
some  breathing  kinds  which  might  be  held  as  a  second  6{r£^— betwixt  these 
cases,  I  say,  and  the  case  to  which  we  reason,  Death  I 

TALBOYS. 

Prodigious  and  utterly  confoimding  to  the  imagination  indeed!  For  in 
these  physiolo^cal  instances,  either  the  same  body,  or  a  body  changing  by 
such  slow  and  msensible  degrees  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  same  Ix^y,  ac- 
companies, encloses,''and  contains  the  same  life — from  the  first  moment  in  which 
that  life  comes  under  our  observation  to  that  in  which  it  vanishes  from  our 
cognisance ;  whereas,  sir,  in  the  case  to  which  we  apply  the  Analogy — our  own 
Death — the  life  is  supposed  to  survive  in  complete  separation  from  the  body, 
in  and  by  its  union  with  which  we  have  known  it  and  seen  it  manifested. 

NORTH. 

Excellently  well  put,  my  friend.    I  see  you  have  studied  Butler. 

TALBOYS. 

I  have— but  not  for  some  years.  The  Analogy  is  not  a  Book  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

NORTH. 

This  difference  between  the  case  from  which  we  reason,  and  the  case  to 
which  we  reason,  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  at  concealing — quite  the  con- 
trary—it stands  written,  you  know,  my  friend,  upon  the  very  Front  of  the 
Argument.  This  difference  itself  is  the  very  motive  and  occasion  of 
the  Whole  Argument  I  Were  there  not  this  difference  between  the  cases 
which  furnish  the  Analogy,  and  the  case  to  which  the  Analogy  is  applied — had 
we  certainly  known  and  seen  a  Life  continued,  although  suddenly  passing  out 
from  the  body  where  it  had  hitherto  resided — or  were  Death  not  the  formid- 
able disruption  which  it  is  of  a  hitherto  sul»isting  union — the  cases  would  be 
identical,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  reason  about  or  to  inquire.  There  is 
this  startling  difference — and  accordingly  the  Analogy  described  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Butler  merely  as  a  first  step  in  the  Argument. 

TALBOYS. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  then,  whether  any  further  considerations  can  be  pro- 
posed which  will  bring  the  cases  nearer  together,  and  diminish  to  our  minds 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  sudden  separation. 

NORTH. 

•  What  ground,  then,  my  dear  young  friends— for  yon  seem  and 
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are  young  to  me— what  ground,  my  friends,  is  there  for  believing  that  the 
Death  which  we  see^  can  affect  the  living  agent  which  we  do  not  see?  But- 
ler makes  his  approaches  cautiously,  and  his  attack  manfully— and  this  is  the 
course  of  his  Argument.  I  begin  with  examining  my  present  condition  of 
existence,  and  find  myself  to  be  a  Being  endowed  with  certain  Powers  and 
Capacities — for  I  act,  I  enjoy,  I  suffer. 

TALBOYS. 

Of  this  much  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  of  all  this  an  unerring  conscious- 
ness assures  me.  Therefore,  at  the  outset,  I  hold  this  one  secure  position — 
that  I  exist,  the  possessor  of  certain  powers  and  capacities. 

NORTH. 

But  that  I  do  now  before  Death  exist,  endued  with  certain' powers  and  capa- 
cities, affords  a  presumptive  or  prima  facie  probability  that  I  shall  after  death 
continue  to  exist,  possessing  these  powers  and  capacities — 

BULLER. 

How  is  that,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  do  well  to  put  that  question,  my  dear  BuUer— a  prima  facie  proba- 
bility, unless  there  be  some  positive  reason  to  think  that  death  is  the  "  de- 
struction" of  Me,  the  living  Being,  and  of  these  my  living  Faculties. 

BULLER. 

A  presumptive  or  prima  facie  probability,  sir?    Why  does  Butler  say  so? 

NORTH. 

^^  Because  there  is  in  every  case  a  probability  that  a// things  will  continue  as 
we  experience  they  are,  in  cdl  respects,  except  those  in  which  we  have  some 
reason  to  think  they  will  be  altered.^* 

BULLER. 

You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  sure,  for  having  asked  the  question. 

NORTH. 

It  was  not  only  a  proper  qnestion,  but  a  necessary  one.  Butler  wisely 
says — "  This  is  that  kind  of  Presumption  or  Probability  from  Analogy,  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  word  Continuance,  which  seems  our  only  natural  reason 
for  believing  the  course  of  the  world  will  continue  to-morrow,  as  it  has  done 
so  far  as  our  experience  or  knowledge  of  history  can  carry  us  back."  I  give 
you,  here,  the  Bishop^s  very  words — and  1  believe  that  in  them  is  aflirmed  a 
ti'uth  that  no  scepticism  can  shake. 

TALBOYS. 

If  I  mistake  not,  sir,  the  Bishop  here  frankly  admits,  that  were  we  not  for- 
tified against  a  natural  impression,  with  some  better  instruction  than  unre- 
flecting Nature^s,  the  spontaneous  disposition  of  our  Mind  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  an  expectation  that  in  this  great  catastrophe  of  our  mortal  estate,  We 
Ourselves  must  perish ;  but  he  contends— does  he  not,  sir? — that  it  would  be  a 
blind  fear,  and  without  rational  ground. 

NORTH. 

Yes — that  it  is  an  impression  of  the  illusory  faculty,  Imagination,  and  not 
an  inference  of  Reason.  There  would  arise,  he  says,  '^  a  general  confused 
suspicion,  that  in  the  great  shock  and  alteration  which  we  shall  undergo  by 
death,  We,  i.e.  our  living  Powers,  might  be  wholly  destroyed ;" — but  he  adds 
solemnly,  *^  there  is  no  particular  distinct  ground  or  reason  for  this  apprehen- 
sion, so  far  as  I  can  find." 

TALBOYS. 

Such  ^^  general  confused  suspicion,"  then,  Is  not  justified? 

NORTH. 

Butler  holds  that  any  jostifying  ground  of  the  apprehension  that,  in  the 
shock  of  death,  I,  the  living  Being,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing.  These  my 
powers  of  acting,  enjoying,  and  suffering,  shall  be  extinguished  and  cease, 
must  be  found  either  in  '*  the  reason  of  the  Thing"  itself,  or  in  ''  the  Analogy 
of  Nature."  To  say  that  a  legitimate  ground  of  attributing  to  the  sensible 
mortal  change  a  power  of  extinguishing  the  inward  life  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
Reason  of  the  Thing,  is  as  mudi  as  to  say,  that  when  considering  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  this  great  and  tremendous^  or  at  least  dreaded  change,  Deatht 
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and  apon  also  considering  toAat  these  powers  of  actings  of  enjoying,  of  sofTer- 
ing,  tmly  ore,  and  in  what  mamner^  abs<^te]j,  they  snbaist  in  na — there 
does  appear  to  lie  therein  demonstration,  or  eTidenee,  or  likelihood,  that 
the  change,  DeaUi,  will  swallow  np  such  living  Powers— «[id  that  We  shall  no 
longer  be. 

TALBOYS. 

In  short,  sir,  that  from  considering  what  Death  is,  and  upon  what  these 
Powers  and  their  exercise  depend,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  Powers  or 
their  exercise  will  or  must  cease  with  Death. 

KORTH. 

The  very  point.  And  the  Bishop's  answer  is  bold,  short,  and  decisive.  "We 
cannot  from  considering  what  Death  is,  draw  this  or  any  other  conclnsioBf  ^r 
we  do  not  know  what  Death  is!  We  know  only  certain  effiscts  of  Death — tho 
stopping  of  certain  sensible  actions — the  dissolntion  of  certain  sensible  parts. 
"VVe  can  draw  no  conclosion,  for  we  do  not  possess  the  premises. 

SEWARD. 

From  yonr  Exposition,  sir,  I  feel  that  the  meaning  of  the  First  Chapter  of 
the  Analogy  is  dawning  into  clearer  and  clearer  light. 

KORTH. 

Inconsiderately,  my  dear  sir,  we  seem  indeed  to  om'selves  to  know  wiiat 
Death  is ;  but  this  is  from  confounding  the  Thing  and  its  Effects.  For  we  see^ 
effects :  at  first,  the  stoppage  of  certain  sensible  actions — aft^^ards,  tlie  dis- 
solntion of  certain  sensible  parts.  But  what  it  is  that  has  happened — where- 
fore the  blood  no  longer  flows — the  limbs  no  longer  move — that  we  do  not  see. 
We  do  not  see  it  with  onr  eyes — ^we  do  not  discern  it  by  any  inference  of  onr 
imdcrstanding.  It  is  &/act  that  seems  to  lie  shrouded  for  ever  from  onr  facul- 
ties in  a^vfui  and  impenetrable  mystery.  That  fact — the  prodnce  of  an 
instant—  which  has  happened  within^  and  in  the  dlarA— that  fact  oome  to  pass 
in  an  indivisible  point  of  time — that  stem  fact — ere  the  happening  of  which, 
the  Man  was  alive — an  inhabitant  of  this  breathing  world — united  to  onr- 
selves— our  Father,  Brother,  Friend — at  least  onr  Fellow-Creature— by  the 
happening,  he  is  gone — ^ia  for  ever  irrecoverably  snndered  from  this  world,  and 
from  ns  its  inhabitants — is  Dead — and  that  which  lies  ontatretdied  before 
onr  saddened  eyes  is  only  his  mortal  remains — a  breathless  corpse — an  inani- 
mate, insensible  clod  of  clay : — Upon  that  interior  sudden  flact — sudden^  at 
last,  how  slowly  and  gradually  soever  prepared — since  the  utmost  attenuation 
of  a  thread  is  a  thing  totally  distinct  from  its  ending,  from  its  becoming  no^ 
thread  at  alL,  and  since,  up  to  that  moment,  there  was  a  possibility  that  some 
extraordinary,  perhaps  physical  application  might  for  an  honr  or  a  few 
minutes  have  rallied  life,  or  might  have  reawakened  consciousness,  and  eye^ 
and  voice^^upon  that  elusive  Essence  and  seif  of  Death  no  curious  search- 
ing of  ours  has  laid,  or,  it  may  be  well  assumed,  will  ever  lay  bold.  When 
the  organs  of  sense  no  longer  minister  to  Perception,  or  the  organs  d  modon- 
to  any  change  of  posture — when  the  Uood  stopped  in  its  flow  thickens  and 
grows  cold — ^and  the  fair  and  stately  form,  the  glory  of  the  Afanigfaty's  Hand, 
the  burning  shrine  of  a  Spirit  that  lately  rejoiced  in  feeling,  in  thought,  and  in 
power,  lies  like  a  garment  done  with  and  thrown  away — ^*  a  kneaded  ciod" — 
ready  to  lose  feature  and  substance — and  to  yield  back  its  atone  to  the- 
dominion  of  the  blind  elements  from  whidi  they  were  gadiered  and  com- 
pacted  What  is  Deatfi?    And  what  grounds  have  we  for  inferring  that  a» 

event  manifested  to  ns  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  Body,  which  alone  we  touchy 
and  hear,  and  see,  has  or  has  not  reached  into  the  Mind«  which  is  for  us  Now 
just  as  it  always  was,  a  Thing  utterly  removed  and  exempt  from  the  cognis-^ 
ance  and  apprehension  of  our  bodily  senses?  The  Mind,  or  8|Mrit,  the  un- 
known Substance,  in  which  FeeKng,  and  Thought,  asd  Will,  and  the  SfMing  of 
Life  were — was  united  to  this  corporeal  frame ;  and,  being  nnited  to  it,  ani- 
mated it,  ponred  through  it  sensibility  and  motion,  glowing  and  creative  lifo— > 
crimsoned  the  lipe  and  cheeks — flashed  in  the  eye— ^md  mwiaared  masie  flro» 
the  tongue ; — now^  the  two-— Body  and  Soni— «re  cfinoMferf^-aiid  we  beh<^ 
one-half  the  consequence — ^the  Thung  of  dust  reiapaes  to  the  dust ; — we  dare 
(0  the  other  half  of  the  coBseqnenoe— the  qaiekeaiDg  Spark,  the  awtieal 
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Intelligence,  the  Being  gifted  with  Life,  the  Image  of  the  Maker,  in  Man,  has 
rcascended,  has  retnraed  thither  whence  it  came,  into  the  Hand  of  God. 

SEWARD. 

If,  sir,  we  were  without  fight  from  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  if  we  were 
left,  bj  the  help  of  reason,  standing  ap<m  the, brink  of  Time,  dimlj  goeesing, 
and  inqniringlj  exploring,  to  find  for  onrselves  the  grounds  of  Hope  and  Fear, 
"vvonld  yonr  description,  my  dear  I^Iaster,  of  that  which  has  happened,  seem  to 
our  Natural  Faculties  impoesibie  ?    Surely  not 

KOBTH. 

My  dear  Seward,  we  have  the  means  of  rendering  some  answer  to  that 
question.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  beeo,  more  or  less,  in  the  condition 
supposed.  Self-left,  they  have  borne  the  bmrden  of  the  dread  secret,  which 
for  them  only  the  grave  could  reeolve ;  but  they  never  were  able  to  sit  at  rest 
in  the  darkness.  Importunate  and  insnppresaible  desire,  in  their  bosoms, 
knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  invisible  world,  and  seemed  to  hear  an  answer 
from  beyond.  The  belief  in  a  long  life  of  ages  to  follow  this  fleet  dream — 
imaginary  revelations  of  regions  bright  or  dark — the  mansions  of  bliss  or  of 
sorrow — an  existence  to  come,  and  often  of  retribution  to  oom^— has  been  the- 
religion  of  Mankind— here  in  the  rudest  elementary  shape — ^here  in  elabo- 
rate systems. 

SEWABD. 

Ay,  shr;  methinks  the  Hell  of  Vhrgil — and  his  Elysian  Fields  are  examplea 
of  a  high,  solemn,  and  beautiful  Poetry.  But  they  have  a  mndi  deeper  in- 
terest for  a  man  studious,  in  earnest,  of  his  fUlow-meo.  I^nce  they  really^ 
express  the  notions  under  which  men  have  with  serious  belief  shadowed  out 
for  themselves  the  w<nrlds  to  which  tibe  grave  is  a  portaL  The  true  moral 
spirit  that  breathes  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Cnmes  that  are  punished, 
of  the  Virtues  that  have  earned  and  found  their  reward,  and  some  scattered, 
awful  warnings — are  impressive  even  to  us  Christians. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Seward,  they  are.  Hearken  to  the  attestation  of  the  civilised  and 
the  barbarous.  Universally  there  is  a  cry  fttmi  the  human  heart,  beseediing, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Unknown  Power  which  reigns  in  the  Order  and  in  the  Muta- 
tions of  Things,  the  prolongation  of  this  vanlshiug  breath — the  renovation,  in 
undiscovered  spheres,  of  this  too  brief  existence— an  appeal  from  the  Ijrann j 
of  the  tomb — a  prayer  against  annihilation.  Only  at  the  top  of  Civilisation, 
sometimes  a  cold  and  bimn  philosophy,  degenerate  fh>m  nature,  and  bastard 
to  reason,  has  limited  its  sullen  view  to  the  horiaon  of  this  Earth — has  shut 
ont  and  refused  all  ulterior,  happy,  or  dreary  anticipation. 

•KWABD. 

Yon  may  now,  assored  of  oar  profound  attention— retmrn  to  Bntler— If  in- 
deed you  have  left  him- 

MOBTR. 

I  have,  and  I  have  not.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  was  expounding— in  my  own 
words— and  for  the  reason  assigned,  will  continue  to  do  so— his  argument.  If, 
not  knowing  what  death  la,  we  are  not  entitled  to  aigne,  tnm  the  nature  of 
death,  that  this  change  nnat  put  an  end  to  Omrselves,  and  those  essential 
powers  in  our  mind  wkdch  we  are  conseiona  of  exeriinf---jta8t  as  little  can  we 
argue  from  the  nature  of  theee  powers,  and  from  thehr  manner  of  subaisdag  in 
u^y  that  they  are  liaUe  to  be  affected  and  hnpahred,  or  destroyed  by  death. 
For  what  do  we  know  of  the^e  powers,  and  of  the  conditions  on  which  we 
hold  them,  and  of  the  mind  in  which  they  dwell?  Just  as  much  as  we  do  of 
the  groat  change.  Death  itself— that  is  to  say— Nothimq. 

TALBOTS. 

We  know  the  powers  of  oar  mind  solely  bj  their  niaBitetatlona. 

NOBTR. 

But  people  in  general  do  not  think  so— and       nv  i  vsl      s  have 

written  as  if  they  bad  forf*^  that  it  is  oi      ft"  i*i      ^haft  we 

gve  name  to  the  Power.         i  ^^»ow  the  u 

g.  Reasoning— the  fM       x  r~       i  ^        tAm        • 

bation,  the  pain  of  M o  ^         - 
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— the  state— pleasure  or  pain  of  hating — the  fire  of  anger — the  frost  of  fear — 
the  cariosity  to  know— the  thirst  for  distinction — the  exaltation  of  consciona 
Power — all  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  we  know  abundantly:  oar  conscious 
Life  is  nothing  else  but  such  knowledge  endlessly  diversified.  Bat  the  Powers 
themselves,  which  are  thus  exerted — what  they  are — how  they  subsist  in  us 
ready  for  exertion — of  this  we  know — Nothing. 

TALB0Y8. 

AVe  know  something  of  the  Conditions  upon  which  the  exercise  of  these 
Powers  depends — or  by  wliicli  it  is  influenced.  Thus  we  know,  that  for  seeing, 
we  must  possess  that  wondrous  piece  of  living  mechanism,  the  eye,  in  its 
healthy  condition.  We  know  further,  that  a  delicate  and  complicated  system 
of  nerves,  which  convey  the  visual  impressions  from  the  eye  itself  to  the  see- 
ing power,  must  be  healthy  and  unobstructed.  We  know  that  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  these  manifestations — that  accidents 
befalling  the  Brain  totally  disorder  the  manifestations  of  these  powers — tam- 
ing the  clear  self-possessed  mind  into  a  wild  anarchy — a  Chaos — that  other 
Accidents  befalling  the  same  organ  suspend  all  manifestations.  We  know 
that  sleep  stops  the  use  of  many  powers — and  that  deep  sleep — at  least  as  far 
as  any  intimations  that  reach  our  waking  state  go — stops  them  all.  We  know 
that  a  nerve  tied  or  cut  stops  the  sensation— stops  the  motory  volition  which 
usually  travels  along  it.  We  know  how  bodily  lassitude— how  abstinence — 
bow  excess— aflfccts  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  exert  its  powers.  In  short,  the 
most  untutored  experience  of  every  one  amongst  us  all  shows  bodily  con- 
ditions, upon  which  the  activity  of  the  faculties  which  are  seated  in  the  mind^ 
depends.  And  within  the  mind  itself  we  know  how  one  manifestation  aids  or 
counteracts  another — how  Hope  invigorates- -how  Fear  disables — how  Intre- 
pidity keeps  the  understanding  clear — 

NORTH. 

You  are  well  illustrating  Butler,  Talboys.  Tlien,  again,  we  know  that ybr 
Seeing^  we  must  have  that  wonderful  piece  of  living  mechanism  perfectly  con- 
structed, and  in  good  order — that  a  certain  delicate  and  complicated  system 
of  nerves  extending  from  the  eye  inwards,  is  appointed  to  transmit  the  im- 
mediate impressions  of  light  from  this  exterior  organ  of  sight  to  the  percipient 
Mind — ^that  these  nerves  allotted  to  the  function  of  seeing,  must  be  free  from 
any  accidental  pressure ;  knowledge  admirable,  curious,  useful ;  but  when  all 
is  done,  all  investigated,  that  our  eyes,  and  fingers,  and  instruments,  and 
thoughts,  can  reach — What^  beyond  all  this  marvellous  Apparatus  of  seeing, 
is  Thai  which  sees — what  the  percipient  Mind  is— that  is  a  mystery  into  which 
no  created  Being  ever  had  a  glimpse.  Or  what  is  that  immediate  connexion 
between  the  Mind  itself,  and  those  delicate  corporeal  adjustments — whereby 
•certain  tremblings^  or  other  momentary  changes  of  state  in  a  set  of  nerves,  upon 
the  sudden,  turn  into  Colours — into  Sight— into  the  Vision  of  a  Universe. 

SEWARD. 

Does  Butler  say  all  that,  sir? 

north. 

In  his  own  dry  way  perhaps  he  may.  These,  my  friends,  are  Wonders  into 
which  Reason  looks,  astonished ;  or,'  more  properly  speaking,  into  which  tlie 
looks  not,  nor,  self-knowing,  attempts  to  look.  But,  reverent  and  afraid,  ahe 
repeats  that  attitude  which  the  Great  Poet  has  ascribed  to  ^'  brightest  cfaern- 
bim"  before  the  footstool  of  the  Omnipotent  Throne,  who 

"  Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes.*' 

TAI.BOYS. 

For  indeed  at  the  next  step  beyond  lies  only  the  mystery  of  Omoipotenoe — 
that  mystery  which  connects  the  worid,  open  and  known  to  us,  to  the  worid 
withheld  and  unknown. 

NORm. 

The  Fame  with  regard  to  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Whai  enjoys  Pleasure  or 
suffers  Pain  V— all  that  is,  to  our  clearest,  sharpest- sighted  science,  soChiDf 
else  but  darkness— bat  black  anfathomsble  night.  Therefore,  alnoe  we  know  m« 
what  Death  itself  is— and  since  we  know  not  what  this  Living  Mind  is, 
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what  any  of  its  powers  and  capacities  are— what  conclusion,  taken  in  the  na- 
ture of  these  unknown  subjects,  can  we  possibly  be  warranted  in  drawing  as 
to  the  influence  which  this  unknown  change.  Death,  will  exert  upon  this  un- 
known Being— Mind— and  upon  its  unknown  faculties  and  sensibilities  ? — 
None. 

SEWATID. 

Shall  unknown  Death  destroy  this  unknown  Mind  and  its  unknown  capa- 
cities ?  It  is  just  as  likely,  for  anything  that  Reason  can  see,  that  it  will  set 
them  free  to  a  lar^^er  and  more  powerful  existence.  And  if  we  have  any  reason 
upon  other  grounds  to  expect  this — then  by  so  much  the  more  likely. 

NORTH. 

We  know  that  this  Eye  and  its  apparatus  of  nerves  no  longer  shall  serve 
for  seeing — we  know  that  these  muscles  and  their  nerves  shall  no  longer  serve 
for  moving — we  know  that  this  marvellous  Brain  itself  no  longer  shall  serve,  as 
we  ai*e  led  to  believe  that  it  now  serves,  for  thinking — we  know  that  this 
bounding  heart  never  again  shall  throb  and  quicken,  with  all  its  leaping  pulses, 
with  joy — that  pain  of  this  body  shall  never  again  tire  the  mind,  and  that  pain 
of  this  mind  shall  never  again  tire  this  body,  once  pillowed  and  covered  up  in 
its  bed  of  imperturbable  slumber.  And  there  ends  our  knowledge.  But  that 
this  Mind,  which,  united  to  these  muscles  and  their  nerves,  sent  out  vigorous 
and  swift  motions  through  them — which,  united  to  this  Brain,  compelled  this 
Brain  to  serve  it  as  the  minister  of  its  thinkings  upon  this  Earth  and 
in  this  mode  of  its  Being — which,  united  to  this  Frame,  in  it,  and  through 
it,  and  from  it,  felt  for  Happiness  and  for  Misery — that  this  Mind, 
once  disunited  from  all  these,  its  instruments  and  servants,  shall  therefore 
perish,  or  shall  therefore  forego  the  endowment  of  its  powers,  which  it  mani- 
fested by  these  its  instruments — of  that  we  have  no  warranty — of  that  there  is 
no  probability. 

TALBOYS. 

Much  rather,  sir,  might  a  probability  lie  quite  the  other  way.  For  if  the 
structure  of  this  corporeal  frame  places  at  the  service  of  the  Mind  some  five  or 
six  senses,  enabling  it,  by  so  many  avenues,  to  communicate  with  this  external 
world,  this  very  structure  shuts  up  the  Mind  in  these  few  senses,  ties  it  down 
to  the  capacities  of  exactness  and  sensibility  for  which  they  are  framed.  But 
we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  think  that  these  few  modes  of  sensibUity,  which 
we  call  our  external  senses,  are  all  the  modes  of  sensibility  of  which  our  spirits 
are  capable.  Much  rather  we  must  believe  that,  if  it  pleased,  or  shall  ever 
please,  the  Creator  to  open  in  this  Mind,  in  a  new  world,  new  modes  of  sensa- 
tion, the  susceptibility  for  these  modes  is  ahready  there  for  another  set  of 
senses.  Now  we  are  confined  to  an  eye  that  sees  distinctly  at  a  few  paces  of 
distance.  We  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that,  united  with  a  finer  organ  of 
gight,  we  should  not  see  far  more  exquisitely ;  and  thus,  sir,  our  notices  of  the 
dependence  in  which  the  Mind  now  subsists  upon  the  body  do  of  themselves 
lead  us  to  infer  its  own  self-subsistency. 

NORTH. 

What  we  arc  called  upon  to  do,  my  friends,  is  to  set  Reason  against  Ima- 
gination and  against  Habit.  We  have  to  lift  ourselves  up  above  the  limited 
sphere  of  sensible  experience.  We  have  to  believe  that  something  more  is 
than  that  which  we  see — than  that  which  we  know. 

TALBOY8. 

Yet,  sir,  even  the  facts  of  Mind,  revealed  to  us  living  in  these  bodies,  are 
enough  to  show  us  that  more  is  than  these  bodies — since  we  feel  that  We 
ARE,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  these  bodies  otherwise  than  as 
possessions  of  ours — utterly  impossible  to  regard  them  as  Ourselves. 

NORTH. 

We  distinguish  between  the  acts  of  Mind,  intfardly  exerted— the  acts,  for 
instance,  of  Reason,  of  Memory,  and  of  Affection — and  acts  of  the  Mind  com- 
municating through  the  senses  with  the  external  world.  But  Butler  seems  to 
me  to  go  too  far  when  he  says,  ^^  I  confess  that  in  sensation  the  mind  uses  the 
body ;  but  in  reflection  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  mind  uses  the  body.'* 
Bat,  my  dear  friends,  I,  Christopher  North,  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
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Mind  uses  the  Brain  for  a  thinking  iBsftrnment ;  and  that  moch  thought 
fatigues  the  Brain,  and  canses  an  oppres^e  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  Brain, 
and  otherwise  disorders  that  organ.  And  altogether  I  shonkl  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  rest  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  npon  so  donbtfal  an  assumption  as 
that  the  Brain  is  not,  in  any  respect  or  sort,  the  Mind's  Organ  of  Thinking.  I 
see  no  need  for  so  timid  a  sheltering  of  the  argument.  On  the  contrary,  the 
simple  doctrine,  to  my  thought,  is  this — ^The  Mind,  as  we  know  it,  is  impli- 
cated and  mixed  up  with  tfa^  Body — tkroughont — ^in  all  its  ordinary  actions. 
This  corporeal  frame  is  a  system  of  organs,  or  Instmments,  which  the  Mind 
employs  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  are  its  itutrumetUs — all  of  them  are — and 
none  of  them  is  itself.  What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  there  is  one  more 
organ — the  Brain— for  one  more  function — thinking  ?  Unless  the  Mind  were 
in  itself  a  seeing  thing — that  is,  a  thing  able  to  see — it  could  not  use  the  £yo 
for  seeing ;  and  unless  the  Mind  were  a  thinking  thing,  it  could  not  i»e  the 
Brain  for  thinking.  The  most  intimate  implication  of  itself  with  its  instm- 
ments in  the  functions  which  constitute  our  consciousness,  proves  nothing  in 
the  world  to  me,  against  its  essential  distinctness  from  them,  and  against  the 
possibility  of  its  living  and  acting  in  separation  from  them,  and  when  they  are 
dissolved.  So  far  from  it,  when  I  see  that  the  body  chills  with  fear,  and  glows 
with  love,  I  am  ready  to  call  fear  a  cold,  and  love  a  warm  passion,  and  to  say 
that  the  ^lind  uses  its  bodily  frame  in  feai'hig  and  in  loving.  AU  these  things 
have  to  do  with  manifestations  of  my  mind  to  itself.  Now,  whilst  implicated 
in  this  body.  Let  me  lift  myself  above  imagination — or  let  my  imagination 
soar  and  carry  my  reason  on  its  wings — I  leave  the  body  to  moulder,  and  I  go 
sentient,  volent,  intelligent,  whithersoever  /  am  called. 

TALHOYS. 

It  seems  a  timidity  unworthy  of  Butler  to  make  the  distinction.  Such  a 
distinction  might  be  used  to  invalidate  his  whole  doctrine. 

NORTH. 

It  might — if  granted — and  legitimately.  But  the  course  is  plain,  and  the 
tenor  steadfast.  As  a  child,  you  think  that  your  finger  is  a  part  of  yourself, 
and  that  you  feel  with  it.  Afterwards,  you  find  that  it  can  be  cut  off  without 
dMnishing  you:  and  physiologists  tell  you,  and  you  believe,  that  it  does  not 
feel,  but  sends  up  antecedents  of  feeling  to  tiie  brain.  Am  I  to  stop  any- 
where ?  Not  in  the  body.  As  my  finger  is  no  part  of  Me,  no  more  is  my 
liver,  or  my  stomach,  or  my  heart — or  my  brain.  When  I  have  overworked 
myself,  I  feel  a  lassitude,  distinctly  local,  in  my  brain — inside  of  my  htad^— 
and  therewithal  an  indolence,  inertness,  inability  of  thinking.  If  reflection — 
as  Butler  more  than  insinuates — ^hesitatingly  says — is  independent  of  my  brain 
and  body,  whence  the  lassitude  ?  And  how  did  James  Watt  get  unconquer- 
able headachs  with  meditating  Steam-engines? 

TALB0T8. 

It  is  childish,  sir,  to  stagger  at  degrees,  when  we  have  adsiitted  the  kind. 
The  Bishop's  whole  argument  is  to  show,  that  the  thing  m  us  which  feels,  wills, 
thinks,  is  distinct  from  our  body ;  that  I  am  one  thing,  and  my  body  another. 

NORTH. 

Have  we  Souls  ?  If  we  have — they  can  live  after  the  body— cannot  perish 
with  it ;  if  we  havB  not — wo  betide  us  ail  I 

SEWARD. 

Will  you,  sir,  be  pleased  to  sum  up  the  Argument  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the 
Analogy  ? 

NORTH. 

No.    Do  you.    You  have  heard  it — and  you  understand  it. 

SEWARD. 

I  cannot  venture  on  it. 

NORTH. 

Do  you,  my  exc^ent  Talboys— ftur  you  know  the  Book  as  well  as  I  do 
myself. 

TALBOTS. 

That  the  Order  of  Nature  shows  us  great  and  wonderftil  ehaiBges,  which 
living  being  undergoeA— and  arlsiDg  from  begin^ngs  ineonceivablj 
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low,  to  higher  and  higher  conditions  of  consciousness  and  action  ; — 
That  hence  an  exaltation  of  our  Powers  by  the  change  Death,  would  be  con- 
gruoos  to  the  progress  which  we  have  witnessed  in  other  creatores,  and  have 
experienced  in  oorselves; — That  the  fact,  that  before  Death  we  possess 
Powers  of  acting,  and  suffering,  and  enjoying,  affords  a  prim&  facie  probabi- 
lity that,  after  Death,  we  shall  continue  to  possess  them ;  because  it  is  a  con- 
stant presumption  in  Nature,  and  one  upon  which  we  constantly  reason  and 
rely,  speculatively  and  practically,  that  all  things  will  continue  as  they  are, 
unless  a  cause  appear  sufficient  for  changing  them  ; — But  that  in  Death  no- 
thing appears  which  should  suffice  to  destroy  the  Powers  of  Action,  Enjoy- 
ment, and  Suffering  in  a  Living  Being ; — For  that  in  all  we  know  of  Death 
we  know  the  destruction  of  parts  instrumental  to  the  uses  of  a  Living 
Being ; — But  that  of  any  destruction  reaching,  or  that  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose to  reach  the  Living  Being,  we  know  nothing ; — That  the  Unity  of  Con- 
sciousness persuades  us  that  the  Being  in  which  Consciousness  essentially 
resides  is  one  and  indivisible — by  any  accident,  Death  inclusive,  indiscerp- 
tible ; — That  the  progress  of  diseases,  growing  till  they  kill  the  mortal  body, 
but  leaving  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  in  full  force  to  the  last  gasp  of  living 
breath,  is  a  particular  argument,  establishing  this  iadependence  of  the  Living 
Being — the  Spirit — ^which  is  the  Man  himself— upon  the  accidents  which  may 
befall  the  perishable  Frame. 

NORTH. 

Having  seen,  then,  a  Natural  Probability  that  the  principle  within  us,  which 
is  the  seat  and  source  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  and  of  such  Life  as  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  Body,  will  subsist  undestroyed  by  the  changes  of  the  Body — and 
having  recognised  the  undoubted  Power  of  the  Creator — if  it  pleases  Him — 
indefinitely  to  prolong  the  life  which  He  has  given — how  would  you  and  I. 
my  dear  Friends,  proceed — ^from  the  ground  thus  gained-— and  on  which — with 
Butler — we  take  our  stand — to  speak  farther  of  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul? 

SEWARD. 

I  feel,  sir,  that  I  have  already  taken  more  than  my  own  part  in  this  conver- 
sation. We  should  have  to  inquire,  sir,  whether  in  His  known  attributes,  and 
iu  the  known  modes  of  His  government,  we  could  ascertain  any  causes  making 
it  probable  that  He  will  thus  prolong  our  existence — and  we  find  many  such 
grounds  of  confidence. 

NORTH. 

Go  on,  my  dear  Seward. 

SEWARD. 

If  you  please,  sir,  be  yours  the  closing  words— for  the  Night. 

NORTH. 

The  implanted  longing  in  every  human  bosom  for  such  permanent  exist- 
ence—the fixed  anticipation  of  it — and  the  recoil  from  annihilation — seem 
to  us  intimation  vouchsafed  by  the  Creator  of  His  designs  towards 
us ; — the  horror  with  which  Remorse  awakened  by  sin  looks  beyond  the 
Grave,  partakes  of  the  same  prophetical  inspiration.  We  see  how  precisely  the 
lower  animals  are  fitted  to  the  places  which  they  hold  upon  the  earth,  with 
instincts  that  exactly  supply  their  needs,  with  no  powers  that  are  not  here 
satisfied— while  we,  as  if  out  of  place,  only  through  much  difficult  experience 
can  adapt  ourselves  to  the  physical  circumstances  into  which  we  are  intro- 
duced— and  thus,  in  one  respect,  furnished  below  our  condition,  are,  on  the 
other  baud,  by  the  aspirations  of  our  higher  faculties,  raised  infinitely  above 
it— as  if  intimating  that  whilst  those  creatmes  here  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their 
creation,  here  we  do  not— and,  therefore,  look  onward ;— That  whilst  our 
other  Powers,  of  which  the  use  is  over,  decline  in  the  course  of  nature  as  Death 
approaches,  our  Moral  and  InteUectual  Faculties  often  go  on  advancing  to  the 
last,  as  if  showing  that  they  were  drawing  nigh  to  their  proper  sphere  of  ac- 
tion ;— That  whilst  the  Laws  regulating  the  Course  of  Human  Affairs  visibly 
proceed  from  a  Ruler  who  favours  Virtue,  and  who  frowns  upon  Vice,  yet  that  ii 
just  retribution  does  not  seem  uuiformly  carried  out  ki  the  good  success  of 
well- doers,  and  the  ill  success  of  evil-doers— so  that  we  are  led  on  by  the 
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constitution  of  onr  souls  to  look  forward  to  a  world  in  which  that  which  here 
looks  like  Moral  Disorder,  might  be  reduced  into  Order,  and  the  Justice  of  the 
Ruler  and  the  consistency  of  His  Laws  vindicated ; — ^That  in  studying  the 
arrangements  of  this  world,  we  see  that  in  many  cases  dispositions  of  Human 
affairs,  which,  upon  their  first  aspect,  appeared  to  us  evil,  being  more  clearly 
examined  and  better  known,  resulted  in  good — and  thence  draw  a  hope  that 
the  stroke  which  daunts  our  imagination,  as  though  it  were  the  worst  of  evils, 
will  prove,  when  known,  a  dispensation  of  bounty^ — *'  Death  the  Gate  of  Life," 
opening  into  a  world  in  which  His  beneficent  hand,  if  not  nearer  to  us  than  here, 
will  be  more  steadily  visible— no  clouds  interposing  between  the  eyes  of  our  soul 
and  their  Sun ; — ^That  the  perplexity  which  oppresses  our  Understanding  from 
the  sight  of  this  world,  in  which  the  Good  and  Evil  seem  intermixed  and  crossing 
each  other,  almost  vanishes,  when  we  lift  up  our  thoughts  to  contemplate  this  mu- 
table scene  as  a  place  of  Probation  and  of  Discipline,  where  Sorrows  and  Suffer- 
ings are  given  to  school  us  to  Virtue — as  the  .^na  where  Virtue  strives  in  the 
laborious  and  perilous  contest,  of  which  it  shall  hereafter  receive  the  well- won 
and  glorious  crown ; — ^That  we  draw  confidence  in  the  same  conclusions,  from 
observing  how  closely  allied  and  agreeing  to  each  other  are  the  Two  Great 
Truths  of  Natural  Religion,  the  Belief  in  God  and  the  Belief  in  onr  own 
Immortality ;  so  that,  when  we  have  received  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  Great 
Governor  of  the  Universe,  the  belief  in  our  own  prolonged  existence  appears 
to  us  as  a  necessary  part  of  that  Grovernment ;  or  if,  upon  the  physical  argu- 
ments, we  have  admitted  the  independent  conviction  of  our  Immortality,  this 
doctrine  appears  to  us  barren  and  comfortless,  until  we  understand  thatthis  con- 
tinuance of  our  Being  is  to  bnng  us  into  the  more  untroubled  fruition  of  tha^ 
Light,  which  here  shines  upon  us,  often  through  mist  and  cloud ; — That  in  a., 
these  high  doctrines  we  are  instructed  to  rest  more  secui'ely,  as  we  find  the 
growing  harmony  of  one  solemn  conviction  with  another — as  we  find  that  all 
our  better  and  nobler  Faculties  co*  operate  with  one  another — and  these  pre- 
dominating principles  carry  us  to  these  convictions  —  so  that  our  Under- 
standing then  first  begins  to  possess  itself  in  strength  and  light  when  tlic 
heart  has  accepted  the  Moral  Law ; — But  that  our  Understanding  is  onlyj&iUy 
at  ease,  and  our  Moral  Nature  itself,  with  all  its  affections,  only  fully  sup- 
ported and  expanded,  when  both  together  have  borne  us  on  to  the  knowledge 
of  Him  who  is  the  sole  Source  of  Law — the  highest  Object  of  Thought — ^the 
Favourer  of  Virtue— towards  whom  Love  may  eternally  grow,  and  still  be 
infinitely  less  than  His  due — till  wc  have  reached  this  knowledge,  and  with  it 
the  steadfast  hope  that  the  last  act  of  this  Life  joins  us  to  Him — does  not  for 
ever  shut  us  up  in  the  night  of  Oblivion ; — ^Aud  we  have  strengthened  our- 
selves in  inferences  forced  upon  us  by  remembering  how  humanlund  has  con- 
sented in  these  Beliefs,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  our  Nature — and  by  remem- 
bering farther,  how,  by  the  force  of  these  Beliefs,  human  Societies  have  sub- 
sisted and  been  held  together — how  Laws  have  been  sanctioned,  and  how 
Virtues,  Wisdom,  and  all  the  good  and  great  works  of  the  Human  Spirit 
have,  under  these  influences,  been  produced ; — Surely  great  is  the  Power 
of  all  these  concurrent  considerations  brought  from  every  part  of  our  Nature — 
from  the  Material  and  the  Immaterial — from  the  Intellectual  and  Moral — ^from 
the  Individual  and  the  Social — from  that  which  respects  our  existence  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  and  that  which  respects  our  existence  beyond  it — from  that 
which  looks  down  upon  the  Earth,  and  that  which  looks  up  towai-ds 
Heaven. 
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speck :  let  ns  tnra  away,  with  the  face 
to  the  Old. 

Among  my  fellow-passengers,  how 
many  there  are  returning  home  dis- 
(j^sted,  disappointed,  impoverished, 
ruined,  throwing  themselves  again  on 
those  unsuspecting  poor  friends,  who 
thought  they  had  done  with  the  luck- 
less good-for-naaghts  for  ever.  For 
don't  let  me  deceive  thee,  reader,  into 
supposing  that  every  adventurer  to 
Australia  has  the  luck  of  Pisisti*atus. 
Indeed,  though  the  poor  labourer,  and 
especially  the  poor  operative  from 
London  and  the  great  trading  towns, 
(who  has  generally  more  of  the  quick 
knack  of  learning — the  adaptable  fa- 
culty— required  in  a  new  colony,  than 
the  simple  agricultural  labourer,)  are 
pretty  sure  to  succeed,  the  class  to 
which  I  belong  is  one  in  which  failures 
are  numerous,  and  success  the  ex- 
ception— ^I  mean  young  men  with 
scholastic  education  and  the  habits  of 
gentlemen — with  small  capitals  and 
sanguine  hopes.  But  this,  in  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  colony,  but  of  the  emi- 
grants. It  requires,  not  so  much 
inteUect  as  a  peculiar  turn  of  intellect, 
and  a  fortunate  combination  of  physi- 
cal qualities,  easy  temper,  and  quick 


mother- wit,  to  make  a  small  capitalist 
a  prosperous  Bushman.  *  And  if  yon 
could  see  the  sharks  that  swim  round 
a  man  just  dropped  at  Adelaide  or 
Sydney,  with  one  or  two  thousand 
pounds  in  his  pocket  I  Hurry  out  of 
the  towns  as  fast  as  you  can,  my  young 
emigrant;  turn  a  deaf  ear,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  all  jobbers  and 
speculators ;  make  friends  with  some 
practised  old  Bushman;  spend  several 
months  at  his  station  before  you  hazard 
your  capital ;  take  with  yon  a  temper 
to  bear  everything  and  sigh  for  no- 
thing ;  put  your  whole  heart  in  what 
you  are  about ;  never  call  upon  Her- 
cules when  your  cart  sticks  in  the  rut, 
and,  whether  you  feed  sheep  or  breed 
cattle,  your  success  is  but  a  question 
of  time. 

But,  whatever  I  owed  to  nature,  I 
owed  also  something  to  fortune.  I 
bought  my  sheep  at  little  more  than 
7s.  each.  When  I  left,  none  were 
worth  less  than  l&s.,  and  the  fat  sheep 
were  worth  £l.t  I  had  an  excdlent 
shepherd,  and  my  whole  care,  night 
and  day,  was  the  improvement  of  the 
flock.  I  was  fortunate,  too,  in  enter- 
ing Australia  before  the  system  mis- 
called "The  Wakefield "t  bad  dimin- 
ished the  supply  of  labour  and  raised 


*  How  true  are  the  following  remarks : — 

**  Action  is  the  first  great  requisite  of  a  colonist,  (that  is,  a  pastoral  or  agrieuhnral 
settler.)  With  a  young  man,  the  tone  of  his  mind  is  more  important  than  his  pre- 
vious pursuits.  I  have  known  men  of  an  active,  energetic,  contented  disposition, 
with  a  good  flow  of  animal  spirits,  who  had  been  bred  in  laxury  and  refinement, 
succeed  better  than  men  bred  as  farmers,  who  were  always  hankering  after  bread 
and  beer,  and  market  ordinaries  of  Old  England.  ...  To  be  dreaming  when 
yon  should  be  looking  after  your  cattle,  is  a  terrible  drawback.  .  .  .  TlMre  are 
certain  persons  who,  too  lazy  and  too  extravagant  to  succeed  in  Enrope,  sail  for 
Australia  under  the  idea  that  fortunes  are  to  be  made  there  by  a  sort  of  legezdemain, 
spend  or  lose  their  capital  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  return  to  England  to 
abuse  the  place,  the  people,  and  everylhing  connected  with  colonisation."— S^mIim^s 
A%ttrdlian  Handbook — admirable  for  its  wisdom  and  compactness. 

t  Lest  this  seem  an  exaggeration,  I  venture  to  annex  an  extract  firom  a  MS.  letter 
to  the  author  from  Mr  Greoige  Blakeston  Wilkinson,  author  ot  Soultk  Auttralia, 

**  I  will  instance  the  case  of  one  person,  who  had  been  a  fiurmer  in  England,  and 
emigrated  with  about  £2000  about  seven  years  since.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
the  prices  of  sheep  had  fallen  firom  about  30s.  to  5s.  or  6s.  per  head,  and  he  bought 
some  weU-bred  flocks  at  these  prices.  He  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  good  and 
extensive  rMii,  and  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  improving  his  flocks,  and 
encouraged  his  shepherds  by  rewards  ;  so  that,  in  about  four  years,  his  original  num- 
ber of  sheep  had  increased  from  2500  (which  cost  him  £700)  to  7000 ;. and  the 
breed  and  wool  were  also  so  much  improved  that  he  could  obtain  £1  per  head  for 
2000  fat  sheep,  and  159.  per  head  for  the  other  5000,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
general  price  of  sheep  was  from  lOs.  to  16s.  This  alone  increased  his  original  capital, 
invested  in  sheep,  fVom  £700  to  £5700.  The  profits  from  the  wool  paid  the  whole  of 
his  expenses  and  wages  for  his  men.'' 

1 1  felt  sure,  from  the  first,  that  the  system  called  ^  The  Wakefield"  could  never 
fairly  represent  the  ideas  of  Mr  Wakefield  Umself,  whose  singular  breadth  of  under- 
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the  price  of  land.  When  the  cliange 
came,  (like  most  of  those  with  large 
allotments  and  surplus  capital,)  it 
greatly  increased  the  valne  of  my  own 
property,  thoagh  at  the  cost  of  a  ter- 
rible blow  on  the  general  interests  of 
the  colony.  I  was  Incky,  too,  in  the 
additional  venture  of  a  cattle  station, 
and  in  the  breed  of  horses  and  herds, 
which,  in  the  five  years  devoted  to 
that  branch  establishment,  trebled  the 
sum  invested  therein,  exclusive  of  the 
advantageous  sale  of  the  station.*    I 


was  Inckyy  also,  as  I  have  stated,  in 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  lands,  at 
Unde  JadL*8  recommendation.  And, 
lastly,  I  left  in  time,  and  escaped  a 
V017  disastrous  crisis  in  colonial  af- 
fairs, which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
attributing  entirely  to  the  mischievous 
crotchets  of  theorists  at  home,  who 
want  to  set  all  clocks  by  Greenwich 
time,  forgetting  that  it  is  morning 
in  one  part  of  the  world  at  the  time 
they  are  tolling  the  curfew  in  the 
other. 


CBAFTEB  CIL 


London  once  more  I  How  strange, 
lone,  and  savage  I  feel  in  the  streets. 
I  am  ashamed  to  have  so  much  health 
and  strength,  when  I  look  at  those 
slim  forms,  stooping  backs,  and  pale 
faces.  I  pick  my  way  through  the 
crowd  with  the  merciful  timidity  of  a 
good-natured  giant.  I  am  afraid  of 
jostling  against  a  man  for  fear  the  col- 
lision should  kill  him.  I  get  out  of 
the  way  of  a  thread-paper  clerk,  and 
'tis  a  wonder  I  am  not  run  over  bv  the 
omnibiLses  ; — I  feel  as  if  I  could  run 
over  them  !  I  perceive,  too,  that  there 
is  something  outliudish,  peregrinate, 
and  lawless  about  me.  Bean  Brum- 
mcil  would  certainly  have  denied  me 
all  pretension  to  the  simple  air  of  a 
gentleman,  for  every  thira  passenger 
tnnis  back  to  look  at  me.  I  retreat 
to  my  hotel— send  for  bootmaker, 
hatter,  tailor,  and  haircnttnr.  I 
hnmanise  myself  from  bead  to  fbot 
Even  Ulysses  is  obliged  to  have  re* 
course  to  the  arts  of  B^erva,  and,  to 
spoak  unmetaphorically,  ^  smarten 
hunself  up,''  before  the  fidtbfU  Pene- 
lope condescends  to  a^nowledge  him. 
The  artificers  promise  all  despatoh. 
]Mcanwhilc  I  hasten  to  re-make  ac- 
quaintance with  my  mother  eoontry 


over  files  of  the  TImm,  PM,  Ckrtmide^ 
wad  Herald.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
me,  but  articles  on  Australia ;  finom 
those  I  turn  aside  with  the  true 
pshaw-saperdlioua  of  your  practical 
man. 

No  more  are  leaders  filled  with 
praise  aoid  blame  of  Trevaoion. 
"  Fern's  qmr  is  odd.**  Lord  Ulver- 
stone  figures  onl  v  in  the  Ontrt  CSratkar^ 
or  ^^FfuhionaMe  Movemenuy  Lord 
Ulverstone  entertains  a  royal  duke  at 
dinner,  or  dines  in  turn  with  a  royal 
duke,  or  has  oome  to  town,  or  gone 
out  of  it  At  meet,  (fkint  Platonic 
reminisoBDce  of  the  fbrmer  lifb,)  Lord 
Ulverstone  says  in  the  Honse  of 
Lotdi  a  few  words  oa  aome  qnestioii, 
notapartyooe;  and  on  which  (thosgh 
affocting  perhaps  the  interealB  of  sooM 
few  thonnnds,  or  mUliona,  aa  the  ease 
may  be)  men  spwk  without  **  hears,** 
and  are  inaadible  in  the  galleiy ;  or 
Lord  Ulverstone  takes  the  chair  at  an 
affricoltnral  meetfngii  or  returns  thaaka 
TTiiett  bis  health  la  dnmk  at  a  dinner 
tiCkiildhalL  But  the  dan^^ter  riaea 
as  the  Ihtber  sets,  thoBgh  over  a  yeiy 
dlffsrent  kind  of  world. 

'•  FbH  baU  of  the  ieMKm  at  Caatie- 
toB  Hooae!**    Long  deaaiptioua  of 


sUndiag^and  vmrioukM>wMfeormaakmd,bt1Mths  notion  thst  DMbeiedsnhfan 
the  clnmiy  exMatim  oT  a  thwiry  wholly  inappUoablo  to  a  oooial  olals  liko  AnomUa. 
I  am  glad  to  MO  thatho  haoffaidioaftodUmfotf  fkes  thi  dtoeiedf lahk  fa«eiiil|r«  Bat 

of  tho  ^sif,  in  the 


I  grioTo  to  find  tiiat  ho  otiU  eUap  to  oao  oardinal 

courageneat  of  nudl  holdingi,  and  tiiat  ho  ovadot,  mm%  tiiisntoaslj  than 

onslj,  the  important  quoitioB — '^  What  should  bo  the  HifaiiMa»  ytleo  of  land  1" 

*  "  The  proflu  of  eattlo-ftnahu^  art  snudlar  than  thooo  of  tho  Aoopownor^  (if  the 
latter  hare  good  look,  fbr  moeh  (Upondi  upon  that.)  hot  oattlo-flmnlaf  Is  ■nohmste 
safe  as  a  specnlatioDt  and  le«  eare,  kaowlodfo,  and  ■■iiifsmsiil  aie  leqalfod.  <tiMU 
lai'l  ont  on  700  head  of  cattle,  if  good  rant  do  pieoarsd,  mtglit  insnast  thi  eayllal 
in  five  yearn,  frvra  jCSOOO  to  £6060,  bosidos  oaafii^^  f^  ifwnsr  la 
pay  wages,  fto."-- Jf&  UiUrfrom  G.  B.  WUHmo; 
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the  rooms  and  the.  company ;  above 
all,  of  the  hostess.  Lines  on  the 
Marchioness  of  Castleton's  picture  in 
the  "  Book  of  Beaaty/*  by  the  Hon. 
Fitzroy  Fiddledam,  beginning  with, 
"Art  thou  an  angel  from,"  &c.-— a 
paragraph  that  pleased  me  more  on 
*''  Lady  Castleton*s  Lifant  School,  at 
Raby  Park  ; "  then  again — "  Lady 
Castleton,  the  new  patroness  at 
Almacks ; "  a  criticism  more  rapturous 
than  ever  gladdened  living  poet,  on 
Lady  Castleton's  superb  diamond 
stomacher,  just  re- set  by  Storr  and 
Mortimer ;  Westmacott's  bust  of  Lady 
Castleton ;  Landseer's  picture  of  Lady 
Castleton  and  her  children,  in  the 
costume  of  the  olden  time.  Not  a 
month  in  that  long  file  of  the  Morning 
Post  but  what  Lady  Castleton  shone 
forth  front  the  rest  of  womankind — 


(( 


-Yelut  inter  ignea 


Luna  minores/' 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  cheek. 
Was  it  to  this  splendid  constellation 
in  the  patrician  heaven  that  my  obs- 


cure, portionless  youth  had  dared  to 
lift  its  presumptuous  eyes?  But 
what  is  this?  ^'Indian  intelligence 
—Skilful  Retreat  of  the  Sepoys,  under 
Captain  de  CaxtonI"  A  captain 
already— what  is  the  date  of  the  news- 
paper? Three  months  ago.  The  lead- 
mg  article  quotes  the  name  with  high 
praise.  Is  there  no  leaven  of  envy 
amidst  the  joy  at  my  heart?  How 
obscure  has  been  my  career — how 
laurel-less  my  poor  battle  with  adverse 
fortune !  Fie,  Pisistratus !  I  am 
ashamed  of  thee.  Has  this  accursed 
Old  World,  with  its  feverish  rivalries, 
diseased  thee  already?  Get  thee 
home,  quick,  to  the  arms  of  thy 
mother,  the  embrace  of  thy  father — 
hear  Roland^s  low  blessing,  that  thou 
hast  helped  to  minister  to  the  very 
fame  of  that  son.  If  thou  wilt  have 
ambition,  take  it,  not  soiled  and  foul 
with  the  mire  of  London.  Let  it 
spring  fresh  and  hardy  in  the  calm 
air  of  wisdom ;  and  fed,  as  with  dews, 
by  the  loving  charities  of  Home. 


CHAPTER  cm. 


It  was  at  sunset  that  I  stole  through 
•the  rnmed  courtyard,  having  left  my 
•chaise  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl  below. 
Though  they  whom  I  came  to  seek 
knew  that  I  had  arrived  in  England, 
they  did  not,  from  my  letter,  expect 
me  till  the  next  day.  I  had  stolen  a 
march  upon  them ;  and  now,  in  spite 
of  all  the  impatience  which  had  urged 
me  thither,  I  was  afraid  to  enter — 
afraid  to  see  the  change  more  than 
ten  years  had  made  in  those  fonns, 
for  which,  in  my  memory,  Time  had 
stood  still.  And  Roland  had,  even 
when  we  parted,  grown  old  before  his 
time.  Then,  my  father  was  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  now  he  had  approached 
to  the  decline.  And  my  mother, 
whom  I  remembered  so  fair,  as  if  the 
freshness  of  her  own  heart  had  pre- 
served the  soft  bloom  to  the  cheek — 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  she 
was  no  longer  young.  Blanche,  too, 
whom  I  had  left  a  child — Blanche, 
my  constant  correspondent  during 
those  long  years  of  exile,  in  letters 
crossed  and  re-crossed,  with  all  the 
small  details  that  make  the  eloquence 
of  letter  writing,  so  that  in  those  epistles 
I  had  seen  her  mind  gradually  grow 


up  in  harmony  with  the  very  charac* 
tei*s — at  fii*3t  vague  and  infantine — 
then  somewhat  stiff  with  the  first 
graces  of  running  hand,  then  dashing 
off,  free  and  facile ;  and,  for  the  last 
year  before  I  left,  so  formed,  yet  so 
airy — so  regular,  yet  so  unconscious 
of  effort — though,  in  truth,  as  the 
caligraphy  had  become  thus  matured, 
I  had  bieen  half  vexed  and  half  pleased 
to  perceive  a  certain  reserve  creeping 
over  the  style— wishes  for  my  return 
less  expressed  from  herself  than  as 
messages  from  others ;  words  of  the 
old  childlike  familiarity  repressed ; 
and  "  Dearest  Sisty  "  abandoned  for 
the  cold  form  of  "  Dear  Cousin." 
Those  letters,  coming  to  me  in  a  spot 
whci*e  maiden  and  love  had  been  as 
myths  of  the  bygone,  phantasms  and 
eidola^  only  vouchsafed  to  the  visions  of 
fancy,  had,  by  little  and  little,  crept 
into  secret  corners  of  my  heart ;  and 
out  of  the  wrecks  of  a  former  romance, 
solitude  and  reverie  had  gone  far  to 
build  up  the  fairy  domes  of  a  romanco 
yet  to  come.  My  mother's  letters 
had  never  omitted  to  make  mention 
of  Blanche — of  her  forethought  and 
lender  activity,  of  her  warm  heart 
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and  sweet  temper — and,  in  many  a 
little  home  picture,  presented  her 
image  where  I  woold  fain  have  placed 
it,  not  "crystal-seeing,*'  bat  join- 
ing my  mother  in  charitable  visits  to 
the  village,  instmcting  the  yonng, 
and  tending  on  the  old,  or  teaching 
herself  to  illnminate,  from  an  old 
missal  in  my  father*s  collection,  that 
she  miglit  surprise  my  nnde  with  a 
new  genealogical  table,  with  all  shields 
and  quarterings,  blazoned  or,  Mble^ 
and  argent;  or  flitting  round  my  father 
wliere  he  sat,  and  watching  when  he 
looked  round  for  some  book  he  was 
too  lazy  to  rise  for.  Blanche  had 
made  a  new  catalogue  and  got  it  by 
heart,  and  knew  at  once  from  what 
comer  of  the  Heraclea  to  summon 
the  ghost  On  all  these  little  traits 
had  my  mother  been  eulogistically 
minute ;  but  somehow  or  other  she 
had  never  said,  at  least  for  the  last 
t  wo  years,  whether  Blanche  was  pretty 
or  plain.  That  was  a  sad  omission. 
I  had  longed  just  to  ask  that  simple 
question,  or  to  imply  it  delicately  and 
diplomatically ;  but,  I  know  not  why, 
I  never  dared — for  Blanche  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  read  the  letter 
— and  what  business  was  it  of  mine  ? 
And,  if  she  was  ugly,  what  question 
more  awkward  both  to  put  and  to  an- 
swer? Now,  in  childhood,  Blanche 
had  just  one  of  those  faces  that  might 
become  very  lovely  in  youth,  and 
would  yet  (juite  justify  the  suspicion 
that  it  might  become  gryphoncsque, 
witch-like,  and  grim.  Yes,  Blanche, 
it  is  perfectly  true!  If  those  large, 
serious  black  eves  took  a  fierce  light, 
instead  of  a  tender — if  that  nose,  whldi 
seemed  then  undecided  whether  to 
iMi  straight  or  to  be  aquiline,  arched 
otf  in  the  latter  direction,  and  assumed 
the  martial,  Roman,  and  imperative 
character  of  Roland*s  manly  proboscis 
— if  that  face,  in  childhood  too  thin, 
left  the  blushes  of  yonth  to  take  refbge 
on  two  salient  pcMU  by  the  temples 
(Cumberland  air,  too,  is  famous  for 
the  growth  of  the  cheek-bone  !>— If  all 
that  shouUi  happen,  and  it  very  well 
might,  then,  O  Blanche,  I  wish  thon 
haiUt  never  written  me  those  letters ; 
and  I  might  have  done  wiser  tUngi 
than  steel  my  heart  so  obdnnU«lt7  ^ 
pretty  Ellen  Boldlng's  blue  ^yea  and 
silk  shoes.  Now,  combining  togather 
all  these  doubts  and 


wonder  not,  O  reader,  why  I  stole  so 
stealthily  through  the  mined  court- 
yard, crept  round  to  tiie  other  side  of 
the  tower,  gazed  wistfhlly  on  the  son 
setting  slant  on  the  high  casements 
of  the  hall,  (too  high,  alas,  to  look 
within,^  and  shmnk  yet  to  enter ; — 
doing  Dattle,  as  it  were,  with  my 
heart. 

Steps! — one^s  sense  of  hearing 
grows  so  quick  in  the  Bushland! — 
steps,  though  as  light  as  ever  brushed 
the  dew  from  the  harebell  I  I  crept 
under  the  shadow  of  the  huffe  but- 
tress mantled  with  ivy.  A  form 
comes  fh>m  the  little  door  at  an 
angle  in  the  ruins — a  woman's  form. 
Is  it  my  mother? — ^it  is  too  tall,  and 
the  step  is  more  bounding.  It  winds 
round  the  building,  it  turns  to  look 
back,  and  a  sweet  voico-^a  voice 
strange,  yet  famUiar— -calls,  tender, 
but  diiding,  to  a  truant  that  lags 
behind,  roor  Juba!  he  is  trailing 
his  long  ears  on  the  ground:  he  & 
evidently  much  disturbed  in  his 
mind ;  now  he  stands  still,  his  nose 
in  the  air.  Poor  Juba!  I  left  thee 
so  slim  and  so  nimble— 

**  Thy  fomi,  that  wu  fjuhioned  m  light  *i  a 
Hu  aftsnmed  a  proportion  more  ronnd." 

Years  have  sobered  thee  strangely, 
and  made  thee  obese  and  Primmins- 
like.  They  have  taken  too  good  care 
of  thy  creature  comforts,  O  sensual 
Manritanian!  still,  in  that  mystic 
intelligence  we  call  instinct,  thon  art 
chasing  something  that  years  have 
not  swept  fh>m  thy  memoiy.  Thon 
art  deaf  to  thy  lady^s  voioe,  however 
tender  and  chiding.  That's  right, 
—  come  near— nearer — my  oonsin 
Blanche;  let  me  have  a  fair  look  at 
thee.  Plagne  take  the  4og!  he  fliea 
otr  from  her :  he  has  ibnnd  the  soent 
— he  is  making  np  to  the  bottresal 
Now— ponnoe— he  is  canghtt  whin&M 
nngallant  discontent.  Shall  I  nd  jrn 
see  the  ftee?  it  is  bnried  in  jQba\l 
black  enris.  Kisses  tool  Wieked 
Blanohe,  to  waste  on  a  dnmb  aniaal 
what,  I  heartilr  hope,  many  a  good 
Christian  woiila  be  exceedingly  dad 
oCI  Jnbft  struggles  in  vain,  and  la 
borne  off.  I  don*t  tUnk  that  Ukm 
eyes  can  hafe  taken  tlM  ileroe  Uuiit 
and  Boland*B  eagle  nose  caa  nevvr 
go  with  that  Toloe  wUeh  has  tbe  eoo 
oftbedove. 
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I  leave  my  hiding-place,  and  steal 
after  the  Voice,  and  its  owner.  Where 
can  she  be  going?  Not  far.  She 
springs  np  the  hiU  whereon  the  lords 
of  the  castle  once  administered  justice 
— Uiat  hill  which  commands  the  land 
far  and  wide,  and  from  which  can  be 
last  caught  the  glimpse  of  the  west- 
ering sun.  How  gracefully  still  Is 
that  attitude  of  wistful  repose !  Into 
what  delicate  curves  do  form  and 
drapery  harmoniously  flow  I  How 
softly  distinct  stands  the  lithe  image 
against  the  purple  hues  of  the  sky! 
Then  again  comes  the  sweet  voice, 
gay  and  carolling  as  a  bird's — now  in 
snatches  of  song,  now  in  playful  ap- 
peals to  that  dull  foiu*- footed  friend. 
She  is  telling  him  something  that 
must  make  the  black  ears  stand  on 
end,  for  I  just  catch  the  words,  "  He 
is  coming,"  and  "  home ! " 

I  cannot  see  the  snn  set  where  I 
lurk  in  my  ambush,  amidst  the  brake 
and  the  ruins ;  but  I  feel  that  the  orb 
has  passed  from  the  landscape,  in  the 
fresher  air  of  the  twilight,  in  the 
deeper  silence  of  eve.    Lo  I   Hesper 
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comes  forth :  at  his  signal,  star  after 
star,  come  the  hosts — 


"  Ch*eran  con  lui,  qoando  Pamor  divino, 
Mosse  da  prima  quelle  cose  belle  !  ** 

and  the  sweet  voice  is  hnshed. 

Then  slowly  the  watcher  descends 
the  hill  on  the  opposite  side— the 
form  escapes  from  my  view.  What 
charm  has  gone  from  the  twilight? 
See,  again,  where  the  step  steals 
through  the  ruins  and  along  the  deao- 
late  court.  Ah  !  deep  and  tme  heart, 
do  I  diWne  the  remembrance  that 
leads  thee  ?  I  pass  through  the  wick- 
et, down  the  dell,  skirt  the  laorels, 
and  behold  the  face,  looking  up  to 
the  stars — the  face  which  had  nestled 
to  my  breast  in  the  sorrow  of  parting, 
years,  long  years  ago :  on  the  grave 
where  we  had  sat,  I  the  boy,  thoa 
the  infant — there,  O  Blanche !  is  thy 
fair  face — (fairer  than  the  f<mdest 
dream  that  had  gladdened  my  exile) 
— vouchsafed  to  my  gaze ! 

^^ Blanche,  my  cousin! — again, 
again — soul  with  soul,  amidst  the 
dead  I    Look  up,  Blanche ;  it  is  L" 


CHAPTER   CIV. 


"Go  in  first,  and  prepare  them, 
dear  Blanche :  I  will  wait  by  the  door. 
Leave  it  ajar,  that  I  may  see  them." 

Roland  Is  leaning  against  the  wall 
— old  armour  suspended  over  the  gray 
head  of  the  soldier.  It  is  but  a  glance 
that  I  gave  to  the  dark  cheek  and 
high  brow:  no  change  there  for  the 
worse — no  new  sign  of  decay.  Bather, 
if  anything,  Roland  seems  younger 
than  when  I  left.  Calm  is  the  brow 
— no  shame  on  it  now,  Roland ;  and 
the  lips,  once  so  compressed,  smile 
with  ease— no  struggle  now,  Roland, 
"  not  to  complain."  A  glance  shows 
me  all  this. 

"  Papae ! "  says  my  father,  and  I  hear 
the  fall  of  a  book,  "  I  can't  read  a  line. 
He  is  coming  to-morrow ! — to-mor- 
row !  If  we  lived  to  the  age  of  Me- 
thusalem,  Kitty,  we  could  never 
reconcile  philosophy  and  man  ;  that 
is,  if  the  poor  man's  to  be  plagued 
with  a  good  affectionate  son  !" 

And  my  father  gets  up  and  walks 
to  and  fro.  One  minute  more,  father 
— one  minute  more — and  I  am  on  thy 
breast !    Time,  too,  has  dealt  gently 


with  thee,  as  he  doth  with  those  for 
whom  the  wild  passions  and  keen 
cares  of  the  world  never  sharpen  his 
scythe.  The  broad  front  looks  more 
broad,  for  the  locks  are  more  scanty 
and  thin  ;  but  still  not  a  fuiTOw! 

Whence  comes  that  short  sigh  ? 

"  What  is  really  the  time,  Blanche  ? 
Did  you  look  at  the  turret  clock? 
Well,  just  go  and  look  again." 

'*  Kitty,"  quoth  my  father,  "  you 
have  not  only  asked  what  time  it  is 
thrice  within  the  last  ten  minutes,  bnt 
yon  have  got  my  watch,  and  Roland's 
great  chronometer,  and  the  Dutch 
clock  out  of  the  kitchen,  all  befoi*e 
yon,  and  they  all  concur  in  the  same 
tale — to-day  is  not  to-morrow." 

"  They  are  all  wrong,  I  know,"  said 
my  mother,  with  mild  firmness ;  "and 
they've  never  gone  right  since  he  left." 

Now  out  comes  a  letter — ^for  I  hear 
the  rustle — and  then  a  step  glides  to- 
wards the  lamp ;  and  the  dear,  gentle, 
womanly  face — fair  still,  fair  ever  for 
me — fan-  as  when  it  bent  over  my 
pillow,  in  childhood's  first  sickness,  or 
when  we  threw  flowers  at  eadi  other 


1849.] 

ou  the  lawn  at  sunny  noon  I  And 
now  Blanche  is  whispering ;  and  now 
the  flutter,  the  start,  the  ciy— "  It  is 
true !  it  is  true !    Yoor  arms,  mother. 
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Close,  close  round  mj  neck,  as  in  the 
old  time.  Father !  Roland,  too  I  Oh 
joy !  joy  !  joy  I  home  again— home 
till  death  t" 


CRAFTEB  CT. 


Prom  a  dream  of  the  Bnshland, 
liowling  dingoes,*  and  the  war-whoop 
of  the  wild  men,  I  wake  and  see  the 
sun  shining  in  through  the  jasmine 
that  Blanche  herself  has  had  trained 
round  the  window — old  school-books, 
neatly  ranged  round  the  wall— fishing 
rods,  cricket -bats,  foils,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  gun,— and  my  mother  seated 
by  the  bedside — and  Juba  whining 
and  scratching  to  get  up.  Had  I 
taken  thy  murmured  blessing,  my 
mother,  for  the  whoop  of  the  blacks, 
and  Juba^s  low  whine  for  tiie  howl  of 
the  dingoes  ? 

Then  what  days  of  calm  exquisite 
delight  I—the  interchangeof  heart  with 
heart ;  what  walks  wiUi  Roland,  and 
tales  of  him  once  our  shame,  now  oar 
pride ;  and  the  art  with  which  the  old 
man  would  lead  those  walks  round  by 
the  village,  that  some  favourite  gossips 
might  stop  and  ask,  **  What  news  of 
his  brave  young  honour?  ** 

1  strive  to  engage  my  undo  in  my 
projects  for  the  repair  of  the  ruins — 
for  the  culture  of  those  wide  bogs  and 
niuoriaiids :  why  is  it  that  he  tunu 
away,  aud  lookd  down  embarrassed? 
Ah,  I  guess! — his  true  heir  now  is 
restored  to  him.  He  cannot  consent 
that  1  should  invest  this  droes,  for 
which  (the  Great Boek once pubUshed) 
I  have  no  other  use.  In  the  iKNiae  and 
the  lands  that  will  past  to  his  sod. 
Neither  would  he  suffer  me  so  to  In* 
vent  even  his  son's  fortune,  the  bulk  of 
which  I  still  hold  in  trust  for  that  son. 
True,  in  his  career,  mj  oovaiB  may 
require  to  have  his  moaey  always 
forthcuming.  But  I,  who  have  no 
career,— pooh !  these  scmples  will  rob' 
nio  of  half  the  pleanre  any  years  of  toil 
>v(Ti'  to  purchase.  I  maal  ooatrive  it 
Fomehow  or  other :  what  If  he  would 
1ft  uie  house  and  moorland  on  a  long 
improving  lease?  Then,  for  the  res^ 
there  i.'i  a  pretty  little  property  to  be 
2(old  close  by,  on  whlcn  I  can  retire 
when  my  cousin,  as  heir  of  the  familr, 
coined,  perhaps  with  a  wifo,  to  reside 


at  the  Tower.  I  must  consider  of  all 
this,  and  talk  it  over  with  Bolt  when 
my  mind  is  at  leisure  from  happiness 
to  turn  to  such  matters ;  meanwhile 
I  fall  back  on  my  favourite  proverb, 
— *^  Where  there^s  a  wiO  there's  a  wayj" 

What  smiles  and  tears,  and  laughter 
and  careless  prattle  with  my  mother, 
and  roundabout  questions  from  her,  to 
know  if  I  bad  never  lost  my  heart  in  the 
Bush ;  and  evasive  answers  from  me, 
to  punish  her  for  not  letting  out  that 
Blimchewassochanning.  *^  I  fancied 
Blanche  had  grown  the  image  of  her 
father,  who  has  a  fine  martial  head 
certainly,  but  not  seen  to  advantage 
in  petticoats  I  How  eonld  you  be  so 
silent  with  a  theme  so  attractive  ?" 

^'  Blanche  made  mepromise.** 

Why?  I  wonder.  Therewith  I  ftD 
musing. 

What  qniel  delieloiui  hours  ae 
spent  with  my  father  in  his  stsdy,  or 
by  the  pond,  where  he  still  feeds  the 
carps,  that  have  grown  into  Ceprini- 
dian  leviathans.  The  duck,  alas! 
has  departed  this  lifo-4lie  only  vietfan 
that  the  Grim  King  has  carried  off; 
so  I  mourn,  but  am  resigned  to  tiiat 
lenient  oomposltloii  of  the  great  trflmte 
to  Nature.  I  am  sonry  to  say  the 
Great  Book  has  advanoed  but  slowly 
—by  no  meeae  vet  fit  fbr  publieatloD, 
for  it  is  resolTed  that  it  riiall  not  eome 
out  as  first  propoeed,  a  part  at  atiae, 

but  fOlW,  itt9§^  dltflM  TOiWMntB*       xb% 

matter  has  spreMl  beyond  its  origfaial 
coaipass ;  no  less  than  five  vdmnee 
and  those  of  the  aapleet  -will  contain 
the  Uisloiy  of  Hnman  Error.  How- 
e?er,  we  are  flir  in  the  fourth ,  and  one 
moat  not  hnny  Mteernu 

Uj  fotber  is  enchanted  with  Undo 
Jaers '' noble  condnct,**  M  he  calla  it ; 
bat  he  soolds  me  for  taUnf  tiie  moMj, 
and  doobU  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
turning it.  In  these  matters  my  fiUher 
is  quite  as  Qnlxotleal  as  Roland.  I 
am  fbroed  to  call  In  nnr  mother  as 
nmi^  between  OS,  and  she  aettlea  the 
matter  at  ones  biy  an  appeal  to  foattng* 


/>iN^«— Um  name  gifea  by  Anstraliaa  aatlfss  to  the  wild  4ngL 
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^*Ah,  Anstinl  do  yon  not  hamblo  roe,  heart  that  I  will  not  wear  the  new 

if  yon  are  tooprond  to  accept  what  is  flannel  waistcoats  she  had  snch  plea- 

dne  to  you  firom  my  brothe  r  "  snre  in  making — ^^  Yonng  gentlemen 

^^  VeL%  nolity    quod   amuxi^'"  an-  j  nst  growing  np  are  so  apt  to  go  off  in  a 

swered  my  father,  taking  off  and  rnb-  galloping  ^sumption !  *^  *^  She  knew  Jost 

bing  his  spectacles— '^  which  means,  such  another  as  Master  Sisty,  when 

Kitty,  that  when  a  man^s  married  he  she  lived  at  Torquay,  who  wasted 

has  no  will  of  his  own.     To  think,'*  away,  and  went  out  like  a  snuff',  all 

added  Mr  Caxtou,  musingly,  ^^that  because  he  would  not  wear  flannel 

inthis  world  one  cannot  be  sure  of  the  waistcoats/*    Therewith  my  mother 

simplest  mathematical  definition!  You  looks  grave,  and  says,  ^^One  can't 

see,  Pisistratus,  that  the  angles  of  a  take  too  much  precaution." 

triangle  so  decidedly  scalene  as  your  Suddenly  the  whole  neighbourhood 

Uncle  Jack's,  may  be  equal  to  the  is  thrown  into  commotion.  Trevanion 

angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  after  — I  beg  his  pardon.  Lord  Ulverstone 

alll"*  — is  coming  to  settle   for  good  at 

The  long  privation  of  books  has  Compton.    Fifty  hands  are  employed 

quite  restored  all  my  appetite  for  them,  daily  in  putting  the  grounds  into  hasty 

How  much  I  have  to  pick  up ! — what  order.    Fonrgons,  and  waggons,  and 

a  compendious  scheme  of  reading  I  vans  have  disgorged  all  the  necessariea- 

and   my  father    chalk    out.    I   see  a  great  man  requires,  where  he  means 

enough  to  fill  up  all  the  leisure  of  to  cat,  di-iuk,  and  sleep — books,  wines^ 

life.    But,  somehow  or  other,  Greelr  pictures,  furniture.      I  recognise  my 

and  Latin  stand  still :  nothing  charms  old  patron  still.     He  is  in  earnest, 

me  like  Italian.     Blanche  and  I  are  whatever  he  does.    I  meet  my  friend^ 

reading  Metastasio,  to  the  gi*eat  indig-  his  steward,  who  tells  me  that  Lord 

nation  of  my  father,  who    calls  it  Ulverstone  finds  his  favourite  seat, 

*^  rubbish,*'  and  wants  to  substitute  near  London,  too  exposed  to  intermp* 

Dante.    I  have  no  associations  at  pre-  tion  ;  and,  moreover,  that  as  he  has 

sent  with  the  souls  there  complete<l  all  improvements  that 

*'  Che  son  content!  wealth  and  energy  can  effect,  he  has 

Ncl  fuoco  ; ''  less  occupation  for  agricnltnrtl  pur- 

I  am  already  one  of  the  '-'•beaU  suits,  to  which  he  has  grown  mora- 
gentey  Yet,  in  spite  of  Metastasio,  and  more  partial,  than  on  the  wide 
Blanche  and  I  are  not  so  intimate  as  and  princely  domain  which  has  hither- 
cousins  ought  to  be.  If  we  are  by  to  wanted  the  master's  eye.  "  He  is 
accident  alone,  I  become  as  silent  as  a  bra'  farmer,  I  know,**  quoth  the 
a  Turk,  as  formal  as  Sir  Charles  steward,  **  so  far  as  the  theory  goes ; 
Grandison.  I  caught  myself  calling  but  I  don't  think  we  in  the  north  want 
her  Miss  Blanche  the  other  day.  great  lords  to  teash  us  how  to  follow 

I  must   not    forget    thee,    honest  the  pleugh.**    The  steward's  sense  of 

Squills ! — nor  thy  delight  at  my  health  dignity  is  hurt ;  but  he  is  an  honest 

and  success ;  nor  thy  exclamation  of  fellow,  and  really  glad  to  see  tiie 

pride,  (one  hand  on  my  pulse  and  the  family  come  to  settle  in  the  old  {daoe. 

other  griping  hard  the*  ^'  ball  **  of  my  They  have  arrived,  and  with  them 

arm,)  ^^  It  all  comes  of  my  citrate  of  the  Castletons,  and  a  whole  posse. 

iron ;  nothing  like  it  for  children :  it  comitaius   of  *gnest8.     The  Coonty^ 

has  an  effect  on  the  cerebral  develop-  Paper  is  full  of  fine  names, 

meats  of  hope  and  combativeness.**  '' What  on  earth  did  Lord  Ulventoiie 

Nor  can  I  wholly  omit  mention  of  poor  mean  by  pretending  to  get  ont  of  the 

Mrs  Primmins,  who  still  calls    me  way  of  troublesome  visitors?" 

** Master  Sisty,**  and  is  breaking  her  ''My  dear  Pisistratus,"  answered 


*  Not  having  agiin  to  adrert  to  Uncle  Jack,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  informiof  the- 
reader,  by  way  of  annotation,  that  he  continues  to  prosper  Burpriaiogly  in  Ana- 
tralia,  though  the  TibbetA*  Wheal  stands  still  for  want  of  workmen.  Deipite  of  a 
few  upe  and  downs,  I  hare  had  no  fear  of  his  success  until  this  year,  (1849^  when  I 
tremble  to  think  what  effect  the  discoTery  of  the  gold  mines  in  Calilbmla  may  have 
on  his  lively  imagination.  If  thou  escapest  that  snare,  Uncle  Jack,  rts  a^^twim  «riit,-^ 
thou  art  safe  for  life ! 


1849.] 
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my  father  to  that  exclamation,  ''  it 
is  not  the  visitors  who  come,  bnt  the 
visitors  who  stay  away,  that  most 
trouble  the  repose  of  a  retired  minister. 
In  all  the  procession,  he  sees  bat  the 
images  of  Brntas  and  Cassias — that 
arc  not  there  I  And  depend  on  it,  also, 
a  retirement  so  near  Tendon  did  not 
make  noise  cnoagh.  Yon  see,  a  re- 
tiring statesman  is  lilce  that  fine  carp 
— the  farther  he  leaps  from  the  water, 
the  greater  splash  he  makes  in  falling 
into  the  weeds!  Bnt,"  added  Mr 
Caxton,  in  a  repentant  tone,  'Uhis 
jesting  docs  not  become  as ;  and,  if  I 
indulged  it,  it  is  only  because  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  Trevanion  is  likely 
now  to  find  out  his  true  vocation. 
And  as  soon  as  the  fine  people  he 
brings  with  him  have  left  him  alone 
in  his  library,  I  trust  he  will  settle  to 
that  vocation,  and  be  happier  than  ho 
has  been  yet" 
"  And  that  vocation,  sir,  is—" 
Metaphysics!"  said  my  father. 
*^  He  will  be  quite  at  home  in  puzzling 
over  Berkeley,  andconsidering  whether 
the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  official 
red  boxes,  were  really  things  whose 
ideas  of  figure,  extension,  and  hard- 
ness, were  all  in  the  mind.  It  will 
be  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  agree 
with  Berkeley,  and  to  find  that  he  has 
only  been  bafilcd  by  immaterial  phan- 
tasma!" 

My  father  was  quite  right.  The 
repining,  subtle,  truth-weighmg  Tre- 
vanion, plagued  by  his  conscience  in- 
to seeing  all  sides  of  a  qaestion,  (for 
the  least  question  has  more  than  two 
sided,  and  is  hexagonal  at  least,)  was 
much  more  fitted  to  discover  the  origin 
of  ideas  than  to  convince  Cabineta 
and  Nations  that  two  and  two  miUse 
four— a  proposition  on  which  he  him- 
self would  have  amed  with  Abraham 
Tucker,  where  that  most  iogeniona 
and  suggestive  of  all  Enslish  meta- 
physicians observes,  **  WeU  persoaded 
as  I  am  that  two  and  two  make  foor, 
if  I  were  to  meet  with  a  penon  of 
credit,  candour,  and  nndentandiog, 
who  should  sincerely  call  It  in  qaaation, 
I  would  give  him  a  bearing;  for  I  am 
not  more  certain  of  that  than  of  the 
whole  being  greaterthan  a  part.  And 


yet  I  could  myself  saggest  tome  oem* 
Meratioru  that  might  eeem  to  coniro'^ 
vert  this  pointy^  I  can  so  well  ima^^e 
Trevanion  listening  to  ^^  some  person 
of  credit,  candour,  and  understanding," 
in  disproof  of  that  vulgar  proposition 
that  twice  two  make  four  I  But  the 
news  of  this  arrival,  including  that  of 
Lady  Castleton,  disturbed  me  greatly, 
and  I  took  to  long  wanderings  alone. 
In  one  of  these  rambles,  they  all  called 
at  the  Tower— Lord  and  Lady  Ulver- 
stone,  the  Castletons,  and  their  chil- 
dren. I  escaped  the  visit;  and  on 
my  return  home,  there  was  a  certain 
delicacy  respecting  old  associations, 
that  restrained  much  talk  before  me 
on  so  momentous  an  event.  Roland, 
like  me,  had  kept  out  of  the  way. 
BUnche,  poor  child,  ignorant  of  the 
antecedents,  was  the  most  communi* 
cative.  And  the  especial  theme  she 
selected— was  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
Lady  Castleton ! 

A  pressing  invitation  to  spend  some 
days  at  the  castle  had  been  cor- 
dially given  to  all.  It  was  accep- 
ted only  by  myself:  I  wrote  word 
that  I  woald  come. 

Yes ;  I  longed  to  prove  the  strength 
of  my  own  self-oonqnest,  and  acca-- 
rately  test  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
that  had  disturixsd  me.  That  any  senu- 
ment  which  could  be  called  love 
remained  for  Lady  Castleton,  the 
wife  of  another,  and  that  other  a  man 
with  so  manv  claims  on  my  aifoctlon 
as  her  lord,  I  held  aa  a  moral  impos- 
sibility. Bat,  with  all  those  lively 
impressions  of  earij  youth  still  en- 
graved on  my  heart — impressions 
of  the  image  of  Fanny  Trevaakmy 
as  the  (idrest  and  brkhtest  of  hnman 
beings — conld  I  fed  fi^  to  love 
again?  Conld  I  seek  to  woo,  and 
rivet  to  myself  for  ever,  the  entire 
and  virghd  aifections  of  another,  whOa 
there  was  a  poasibilitv  that  I  mkht 
compare  ana  regret?  No;  either 
I  moat  feel  that,  if  Fanny  wer»> 
agahi  single— oonld  be  ndne  withoot 
obstacle,  hnman  or  divine  —  the 
had  ceased  to  he  the  one  I  wonid 
aingle  ont  of  the  world;  or^  thongh 
re^urdhur  love  as  the  dMd,  I  woud 
be  fhithfU  to  its  memoij  and  its. 


*  L'ujkt  of  Naiur§  chapter  o»  JmdgmtU,Sm  the  rerj  tagenioas  illattrslion  ef 
(loQbt,  ^'whether  the  partU  always  greater  than  the  while ''—takMi  frss  thMiSr 
rather  et«roitj. 
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ashes.  'My  mother  sighed,  and 
looked  flattered  and  uneasy  all  tho 
morning  of  the  day  on  wliich  I  was 
to  repair  to  Compton.  She  even 
seem^  cross,  for  about  the  third  time 
in  her  life,  and  paid  no  compliment 
to  Mr  Stultz,  when  my  shooting- 
jacket  was  exchanged  for  a  black 
frock,  which  that  artist  had  pro- 
nonnced  to  be  ^'  splendid  ;  "  neither 
did  she  hononr  me  with  any  of  those 
little  attentions  to  the  contents  of  mv 
portmantean,  and  the  perfect  **  getting 
np"  of  my  white  waistcoats  and 
cravats,  which  made  her  natural 
instincts  on  such  memorable  occa- 
sions.   There  was  also  a  sort  of  (iue- 


mlous  pitying  tenderness  in  her  tone 
when  she  spoke  to  Blanche,  which 
was  quite  pathetic;  thongh,  for- 
tunately, its  cause  remained  dark 
and  impenetrable  to  the  innocent 
comprehension  of  one  who  could  not 
see  where  the  past  filled  the  urns  of 
the  future,  at  the  fountain  of  Life. 
My  father  understood  me  better — 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  as  I  got  into 
the  chaise,  and  mattered,  oat  of 
Seneca — 

'*  Non  tanquam  tra  nsfuga,  sed  tanqoam 
explorator  I  " 

*  Not  to  desert,  but  ejuunint.* 
Quite  right. 


CHAPTER  CTI. 


Agreeably  to  the  usual  custom  in 
great  houses,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Compton  I  was  conducted  to  my 
room,  to  adjust  my  toilet,  or  com- 
pose my  spirits  by  solitude :  — it 
wanted  an  hour  to  dinner.  I  had 
not,  however,  been  thus  left  ten 
minutes,  before  the  door  opened,  and 
Trevanion  himself,  (as  I  would  fain 
still  call  him)  stood  before  me.  Most 
cordial  were  his  greeting  and  wel- 
come; and,  seating  himself  by  my 
side,  he  continued  to  converse,  in  his 
peculiar  way — bluntly  eloquent,  and 
carelessly  learned — till  the  half  hour 
bell  rang.  lie  talked  on  Australia, 
the  Wakefield  system— cattle — books, 
his  trouble  in  arranging  his  library — 
his  schemes  for  improving  his  pro- 
perty, and  embellishing  his  grounds — 
his  delight  to  find  my  father  look  so 
well — his  determination  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  him,  whether  his  old  college 
friend  would  or  no.  He  talked,  in 
short,  of  cver>*thing  except  politic^, 
and  his  own  past  career — sho^  ing  only 
his  soreness  in  that  silence.  But  (in- 
dojiendently  ofthe  mere  work  of  time,) 
he  looked  yet  more  worn  and  jaded  in 
his  leisure  than  he  had  done  in  the  full 
tide  of  business  :  and  his  former  ab- 
rupt qnirkness  of  manner  now  seemed 
to  partake  of  feverish  excitement.  I 
hoped  that  my  father  troy/ri  see  much 
of  him,  fur  I  felt  that  the  weary  mind 
wanted  sot>thiug. 


Just  as  the  second  bell  rang,  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-room.  There  were 
at  least  twenty  guests  present— each 
guest,  no  doubt,  some  planet  of  fuhion 
or  fame,  with  satellites  of  its  own. 
But  I  saw  only  two  forma  distinctly — 
first,  Ix>rd  Castleton,  conspicaoos 
with  star  and  garter,  somewhat  am- 
pler and  portlier  in  proportionSf  and 
with  a  frank  dash  of  gray  in  tho  nOkj 
waves  of  his  hair,  but  still  as  pra- 
eminent  as  ever  for  that  bean^^— 
the  charm  of  which  depends  less  than 
any  other  upon  youth — arising,  as  it 
does,  from  a  felicitous  combination  of 
bearing  and  manner,  and  that  ezqni- 
site  suavity  of  expression  which  steals 
into  the  heart,  and  pleases  so  mvch 
that  it  becomes  a  satisfaction  to  ad- 
mire !  Of  Lord  Castleton^  indeed,  it 
might  be  said,  as  of  Alcibiades,  ^that 
he  was  beautiful  at  every  age.*  I  Ml 
my  breath  come  thick,  and  a  mist 
passed  before  my  eyes,  as  Lord  Cas- 
tleton led  me  through  the  crowd,  and 
the  radiant  vision  of  Fanny  Treva- 
ion.  how  altered — and  how  daialing! 
— burst  upon  me. 

I  felt  the  light  tonch  of  that  hand 
of  snow;  but  no  guilty  thrill  shot 
through  my  veins.    1  heard  the  roieet 


musi<*al  as  ever — lower  than  It 
once,  and  more  subdued  in  Its  kcjt 
but  steadfast  and  nntremnlons— it  was 
no  longer  the  voice  that  made  "my 
soul  plant  itself  in  the  cars."  *    Tha 
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event  was  over,  and  I  knew  that  the 
dream  had  fled  from  the  waking  world 
for  ever. 

^* Another  old  friend!'*  as  Lady 
Ulverstone  came  forth  from  a  little 
gi'oup  of  children,  leading  one  fine 
boy  of  nine  years  old,  while  one,  two 
or  tlireo  years  younger,  clnng  to  her 
gown.  "  Another  old  friend  I — and," 
added  Lady  Ulverstone,  after  the  first 
kind  greetings,  ^^  two  new  ones,  when 
the  old  are  gone."  The  slight  melan- 
choly left  the  voice,  as,  after  presenting 
to  me  the  little  viscount,  she  drew 
forward  the  more  bashful  Lord  Alb^, 
who  indeed  had  something  of  his 
grandsire's  and  namesake^s  look  of  re- 
fined intelligence  in  his  brow  and  eyes. 

The  watchful  tact  of  Lord  CasUeton 
was  quick  in  terminating  whatever 
embarrassment  might  belong  to  these 
introductions,  as,  leaning  lightly  on 
my  arm,  he  drew  me  forward,  and 
presented  me  to  the  ffnests  more  im- 
meiliately  in  our  nei^bourhood,  who 
seemed  by  their  earnest  cordiality  to 
have  been  already  prepared  for  the 
introduction. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  I 
welcomed  that  sense  of  relief  and  se- 
gregation with  which  one  settles  into 
one's  own  "particular"  chair  at  your 
large  miscellaneous  entertainments. 

I  stayed  three  days  at  that  house. 
How  tnily  had  Trcvanion  said  that 
Fanny  would  make  ^'  an  excellent 
great  lady."  What  perfect  harmony 
between  her  manners  and  her  position ; 
juj^t  retaining  enough  of  the  giji*8  se- 
ductive gaiety  and  bewitching  desire 
to  please,  to  soften  the  new  dignity  of 
tearingshc  hadunconscioDslyaasQiMd 
— le^,  after  all,  as  great  lady  than  as 
wife  and  mother:  with  a  fine  nreading, 
perhaps  a  little  languid  and  artificuu, 
as  compared  with  her  lord*8— which 
f^prang,  fresh  and  healthfhl,  whollT 
fruni  nature — but  still  lo  void  of  aU 
the  chill  of  condesoensk»,  or  thesnbde 
in)|)ertinencc  that  belongs  to  that  order 
of  the  inferior  nobkut^  which  boasta 
the  name  of  '^  exclosiTes ;  **  with  what 
grace,  void  of  pmdery,  the  took  the 
adulation  of  the  flatterers,  torabig 
from  them  to  her  children,  or  ^•'*T'*f 
lightly  to  Lord  CastletoD,  wilh  aa 
ca>e  that  drew  round  her  at  onee  Ibi 
protection  of  hearth  and  home. 


And  certainly  Lady  Castleton  was 
more  inoontestably  beautiful  than 
Fanny  Trevanion  had  been. 

All  this  I  acknowledged,  not  with  a 
sigh  and  a  pang,  but  with  a  pure  feeling 
of  pride  and  delight.  I  might  have 
loved  madly  and  presumptuously,  as 
boys  will  do ;  but  I  had  loved  worthily ; 
— the  love  left  no  blush  on  my  man- 
hood ;  and  Fanny's  very  happiness 
was  my  perfect  and  total  cure  of  every 
wound  in  my  heart  not  quite  scarred 
over  before.  Had  she  been  discon- 
tented, sorrowful,  without  joy  in  the 
ties  she  had  formed,  there  might  have 
been  more  danger  that  I  shomd  brood 
over  the  past,  and  regret  the  loss  of 
its  idol.  Here  there  was  none.  And 
the  very  improvement  in  her  beanty 
had  80  altered  its  character— so  altered 
— that  Fanny  Trevanion  and  LadT 
Castleton  seemed  two  persons.  And, 
thus  observing  and  listening  to  her,  I 
could  now  topaasionataly  perceiT6 
snch  differences  in  our  nature  as 
seemed  to  justify  Trevanion's  astttw 
tion,  which  onee  strock  me  aa  so 
moDStrons,  **  that  we  should  not  have 
been  haj^y  had  (kte  pennitted  onr 
union."  Pure-hearted  and  simpla 
though  she  remained  hi  the  artificial 
world,  still  that  worid  was  her  element ; 
its  interests  occupied  her;  its  talk| 
though  just  chastened  finom  scandal, 
flow^  from  her  lips.  To  borrow  th« 
words  of  a  man  who  was  himself  a 
courtier^  and  one  so  distingniBhed  that 
he  conld  affnrd  to  sneer  at  Chester* 
field,*  ''SIbe  had  the  routine  of  that 
style  of  conversation  which  is  a  sort 
of  gold  leaf,  that  la  a  great  embeUlsli- 
meifi  where  it  it  Joined  to  anything 
else.^  I  will  not  add, ''  but  makes  a 
veiT  poor  figure  by  itself;"— for  IM 
Ladv  Castleton*s  oonversatkHi  ear* 
tainly  did  not  do— periia|M,  IndaedL 
because  it  was  not  *^by  itaelf "— and 
the  gold  leaf  was  aU  the  better  for 
being  tUn,  since  It  could  no|  oofer 
even  the  surflMe  of  the  sweet  and  ami- 
abte  nature  over  which  It  was  spread. 
StiU,  this  was  not  the  mind  in  wbidi 
now,  in  matnrer  experience,  I  wonld 
seek  to  find  qmpiithy  with  man^ 
action,  or  eoapanknisblp  in  tbecbame 
of  Intelleetnal  leiiwe. 

There  was  abont   tUs  beanHfol 
Ikronrite  of  natare  and  fortune  a 
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tain  helplessness,  'which  had  even  its 
grace  in  that  high  station,  and  which 
perhaps  tended  to  insure  her  domestic 
peace,  for  it  served  to  attach  her  to 
those  who  had  won  influence  over  her, 
and  was  happily  accompanied  by  a 
most  atTectionate  disposition.  But 
still,  if  less  favoured  by  circumstances, 
less  sheltered  from  every  wind  that 
could  visit  her  too  roughly— if,  as  the 
wife  of  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  she  had 
failed  of  that  high  seat  and  silken 
canopy  reserved  for  the  s[)oilcd  darlings 
of  fortune — that  helplessness  might 
have  become  querulous.  I  thought  of 
])oor  Ellen  Bolding  and  her  silken 
shoes.  Fanny  Trevanion  seemed  to 
have  come  into  the  world  with  silk 
shoes — not  to  walk  where  tlierc  was 
a  stone  or  a  briar !  I  heard  something, 
in  the  gossip  of  those  around,  that  con- 
tinned  this  view  of  Ladv  Castlcton's 
character,  while  it  de(*i)eued  my  ad- 
miration of  her  lord,  and  showed  me 
how  wise  had  been  her  cliuico,  and 
how  resolutely  he  had  prt-pared  him- 
self to  vindicate  his  own.  One  evening, 
as  I  was  sitting  a  little  apart  fmm  the 
rest,  with  two  men  of  the  London 
world,  tu  whose  talk — for  it  ran  upon 
the  on-ditsi  and  anecdotes  of  a  region 
long  strange  to  me — I  was  a  sik-nt  but 
amused  listener ;  one  of  the  two  said 
— ''Well,  I  don't  know  anywhere  a 
more  excellent  ereature  than  Lady 
Castleton  :  so  fond  of  her  eliildreu  — 
and  her  tone  to  Ca-ileton  so  exactly 
what  it  ouj^ht  to  be— so  allectionate, 
and  yet,  a?  it  wen\  respectful.  And 
tlic  more  credit  to  her,  if.  as  they  say, 
ishc  was  not  in  luve  with  him  when 
she  married,  (^to  be  sure,  handsome  as 
he  is,  he  is  twice  her  age  I)  And  no 
woman  could  have  been  more  flattered 
and  courted  by  Lotharios  and  lady- 
killers  than  Lady  Castleton  has  been. 
I  confess,  tomy  siiame,  thatCastleton's 
luck  puzzles  me,  for  it  is  rather  an 
exception  to  my  general  exi)erienee." 
"My  dear  ♦*  *  *,''  said  the  other, 
who  was  one  of  tliose  wise  men  of 
pleasure,  who  occasionally  ^tartle  us 
into  wondering  how  they  come  to  be 
so  clever,  and  yet  rest  cnntentod  with 
mere  drawiug-r«.x»m  celebrity— men 
who  seem  always  idle,  yet  appear  to 
have  read  even-tljing :  always  indif- 
frrent  to  what  passes  l>efore  them,  yet 
wlio  know  tlie  rharaeters  and  divine 
the  secrets  of  evcrj'body— *•  my  dear 


♦  ♦  ♦,"  said  the  gentleman,  "you  would 
not  be  puzzled  if  you  had  studied  Lord 
Castleton,  instead  of  her  ladvship.  Of 
all  the  conquests  ever  made  by  Sedlcy 
Beaudesert,  when  the  two  fairest 
dames  of  the  Faubourg  are  said  to 
have  fought  for  his  smiles  in  the  Bois 
de  Jiouhffne—no  con(iucst  ever  cost 
him  such  pains,  or  so  tasked  his  know- 
ledge of  women,  as  that  of  his  wife 
after  marriage  !  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  hand,  he  was  resolved  to  have 
her  whole  heart,  ^  one  entire  and  per- 
fect chrysolite ;'  and  he  has  succeeded ! 
Never  was  husband  so  watchful,  and 
so  little  jealous—  never  one  who  con- 
iided  so  generously  in  all  that  was  best 
in  his  wife,  yet  was  so  alert  in  protect- 
ing and  guarding  her  wherever  she 
w;is  weakest !  When,  in  the  second 
year  of  mamage,  that  dangerous 
(rcrman  Prince  Von  Leibenfels  at- 
tached himself  so  perseveringly  to 
Ladv  Castleton,  and  the  scandal- 
mongers  pricked  up  their  ears  in  hopes 
of  a  victim,  I  watched  Castleton  with 
as  much  interest  as  if  I  had  been  look- 
ing over  Deschappelles  playing  at 
chess.  You  never  saw  anything  so 
masterly :  ho  pitted  himself  agaiuBt  his 
highness  with  the  cool  confidence,  uot 
of  a  blind  spouse,  but  a  fortunate  rival. 
He  surpassed  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his 
attentions,  he  outshone  him  by  his 
careless  magnificence.  leibenfels  had 
the  impertinence  to  send  Lady  Cistle- 
ton  a  bouquet  of  some  rare  flowcra 
just  in  f;i8hion.  Castleton,  an  hoar 
before,  had  filled  her  whole  balcony 
with  the  same  costly  exotics,  as  if  they 
were  too  common  for  nosegays,  and 
only  just  worthy  to  bloom  for  her  a 
day.  Young  and  really  accomplished 
as  Leil>enfels  is,  Castleton  eclipsed 
him  by  his  grace,  and  fooled  him  witli 
his  wi't :  he  laid  little  plots  to  torn  his 
mustache  and  guitar  into  ridicule; 
he  seduced  him  mto  a  hunt  with  the 
buckhounds,  (though  Castleton  him- 
self had  not  hant(3  before,  since  he 
was  thirty,)  and  drew  him,  splottering 
(iernian  oaths,  out  of  the  slough  of  a 
ditch ;  he  made  him  the  laughter  of 
the  clubs;  he  put  him  fairly  out  of 
fashion— and  all  with  such  suavity  and 
politeness,  and  bland  sense  of  sape- 
riority,  that  it  was  the  finest  piece  of 
high  comedy  yon  ever  beheld.  The 
I>oor  prince,  who  had  been  coxcomb 
enough  to  lay  a  bet  with  a  French- 
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man  as  to  his  success  with  the  English 
in  general,  and  Lady  Castleton  in 
particular,  went  away  with  a  face  as 
long  as  Don  Qnixote^s.     If  yon  had 

but  seen  hira  at  S House,  the  night 

before  he  took  leave  of  the  island,  and 
his  comical  grimace  when  Castleton 
offered  him  a  pinch  of  the  Beaudesert 
mixture !  No !  the  fact  is,  that  Castle- 
ton made  it  the  object  of  his  existence, 
the  masterpiece  of  his  art,  to  secure  to 
himself  a  happy  home,  and  the  entire 
possession  of  his  wife's  heart.  The 
firet  two  or  three  years,  I  fear,  cost 
him  more  trouble  than  any  other  man 
ever  took,  with  his  own  wife  at  least 
— but  he  may  now  rest  in  peace ;  Lady 
Castleton  is  won,  and  for  ever." 

As  my  gentleman  ceased.  Lord 
Castleton's  noble  head  rose  above  the 
group  standing  round  him ;  and  I 
saw  Lady  Castleton  turn  with  a  look 
of  well-bred  fatigue  from  a  handsome 
young  fop,  who  had  affected  to  lower 
his  voice  while  he  spoke  to  her,  and, 
encountering  the  eyes  of  her  husband, 
the  look  changed  at  once  into  one  of 
such  sweet  smiling  affection,  such 
frank  unmistakeable  wife-like  pride, 
that  it  seemed  a  response  to  the  as- 
sertion -  "  Lady  Castleton  is  won,  and 
for  ever." 

Yes,  that  story  increased  my  ad- 
miration for  Lord  Castleton :  it  show- 
ed me  with  what  forethought  and  car- 
nest  sense  of  responsibility  he  had 
undertaken  the  charge  of  a  life,  the 
guidance  of  a  character  yet  undeve- 


loped ;  it  lastingly,  acquitted  him  of 
the  levity  that  had  been  attributed  to 
Sedley  Beaudesert.  But  I  felt  more 
than  ever  contented  that  the  task  had 
devolved  on  one  whose  temper  and 
experience  had  so  fitted  him  to  dis- 
charge it.  That  German  prince  made 
me  tremble  from  sympathy  with  the 
husband,  and  in  a  sort  of  relative  shud- 
der for  myself  I  Had  that  episode 
happened  to  me,  I  could  never  have 
drawn  "high  comedy"  from  it  I — I 
could  never  have  so  happily  closed 
the  fifth  act  with  a  pinch  of  the  Bean- 
desert  mixture!  No,  no;  to  my 
homely  sense  of  man's  life  and  em- 
ployment, there  was  nothing  alluring 
in  the  prospect  of  watching  over  the 
golden  tree  in  the  garden,  with  a 
"  woe  to  the  Argus,  &  Mercury  once 
lull  him  to  sleep  I"  Wife  of  mine 
shall  need  no  watching,  save  in  sick- 
ness and  sorrow!  Thank  Heaven, 
that  my  way  of  life  does  not  lead 
through  the  roseate  thoroughfares,  be- 
set with  German  princes  laying  beta 
for  my  perdition,  and  fine  gentlemen 
admiring  the  skill  with  which  I  play  at 
chess  for  so  terrible  a  stake  I  To  each 
rank  and  each  temper,  its  own  laws. 
I  acknowledge  that  Fanny  is  an  ex- 
cellent marchioness,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tleton an  incomparable  marquis.  But, 
Blanche !  if  I  can  win  thy  true  simple 
heart,  I  trust  I  shall  begin  at  the  fifth 
act  of  high  comedy,  and  say  at  the 
altar—- 

*'  Once  won,  won  for  ever !  " 


CHAPTER  CVII. 


I  rode  home  on  a  horse  ^g  host 
lent  me ;  and  I^rd  Castleton  rode 
part  of  the  way  with  me,  accompanied 
by  his  two  boys,  who  bestrode  man- 
fully their  Shetland  ponies,  and  can- 
tered on  before  us.  I  paid  some  com- 
pliment to  the  spirit  and  intelligence 
of  these  children — a  compliment  they 
well  deserved, 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  marquis, 
with  a  father's  becoming  pride,  "I 
hope  neither  of  them  will  shame  his 
grandsire,  Trevanion.  Albert  (though 
not  quite  the  wonder  poor  Lady  Ulver- 
stone  declares  him  to  be)  is  rather  too 
precocious  ;  and  it  is  all  I  can  do  to 
prevent  bis  being  spoilt  by  flattery  to 
his  cleveniess,  which,  I  think,  is  mncli 


worse  than  even  flattery  to  rank— a 
danger  to  which,  despite  Albert's 
destined  inheritance,  the  elder  brother 
is  more  exposed.  Eton  soon  takes 
out  the  conceit  of  the  latter  and  more 

vulgar  kind.    I  remember  Lord 

(you  know  what  an  unpretending 
good-natured  fellow  he  is  now)  strut- 
ting into  the  pla^-gronnd,  a  raw  boy 
^th  his  chin  up  in  the  air,  and  burly 
Dick  Johnson  (rather  a  tuft-hunter 
now,  Fm  afraid)  coming  up,  and  say- 
ing, ^  Well,  sir,  and  who  the  deuce  are 

you?'    'Lord  ,'  says  the  poor 

devil  unconsciously,  ^eldest  son  of  the 

Marquis  of .'  '  Oh,  indeed !'  cries 

Johnson  ;  '  then,  there's  one  kick  for 
my  lord,  and  two  for  the  marquis ! ' 
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I  am  not  fond  of  kicking,  but  I  doabt 

if  an3rthing  ever  did more  good 

than  Uiose  three  kicks !  Bat  *^  con- 
tinned  Lord  Oastleton,  '^wfaen  one 
flatters  a  boj  for  his  cleverness,  even 
Eton  itself  cannot  kick  the  conceit  oat 
of  him.  Let  him  be  last  in  the  form, 
and  the  greatest  dance  ever  flogged, 
there  are  fldwajs  people  to  say  that 
yonr  pablic  schools  don^t  do  for  yoar 
great  geniuses.  And  it  is  ten  to  one 
bat  what  the  father  is  plagned  into 
taking  the  boy  home,  and  giving  him 
a  private  tator,  who  fixes  him  into  a 
prig  for  ever.  A  coxcomb  in  dress," 
said  the  marquis  smiling,  ^^  is  a  trifler 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  condemn, 
and  I  own  that  I  would  rather  see  a 
youth  a  fop  than  a  sloven  ;  but  a  cox- 
comb in  ideas — ^why,  the  younger  he  is, 
the  more  unnatural  and  disagreeable. 
Now,  Albert,  over  that  hedge,  sir." 

"That  hedge,  papa?  The  pony 
will  never  do  it." 

"Then,"  said  Lord  Castleton,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  politenesa,  "  I  fear 
you  will  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
your  company." 

The  boy  laughed,  and  made  gal- 
lantly for  the  hedge,  though  I  saw  by 
his  change  of  colour  that  it  a  little 
alarmed  him.  The  pony  could  not 
clear  the  hedge ;  but  it  was  a  pony  of 
tact  and  resources,  and  it  scrambled 
through  like  a  cat,  inflicting  sundry 
rents  and  tears  on  a  jacket  of  Raphael 
blue. 

Lord  Castleton  said,  smUing,  "You 
see  I  teach  tlicm  to  get  through  a 
diflSculty  one  way  or  the  other.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,"  he  added  serious- 
ly, "1  perceive  a  very  different  world 
rising  round  the  next  generation  from 
that  in  which  I  first  went  forth  and 
took  my  pleasure.  I  shtdl  rear  my 
boys  accordingly.  Rich  noblemen 
must  now-a-days  be  useful  men ;  and 
if  they  can't  leap  over  briars,  they 
must  scramble  through  them.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  heartily." 

"  Marriage  makes   a   man   much . 
wiser,"  said  the  marquis,  after  a  paose. 
"  I  smile  now,  to  think  how  often  I 


sighed  at  the  thought  of  growing  old* 
Now  I  reconcile  mysdf  to  tiie  gray 
hairs  without  dreams  of  a  wig,  wA 
enjoy  youth  still — fbr^  (pointing  to  his- 
sons)  "  it  is  there  /" 

"  He  has  very  neariy  found  OHt  tiie 
secret  of  the  saffron  bag  now,"  said 
my  father,  pleased,  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  when  I  repeated  this  talk  with 
Lord  Castleton.  "  But  I  fear  poor 
Trevanion,"  he  added,  with  a  compas- 
sionate change  of  countenance,  "isi^ 
far  away  &om  the  sense  of  Lcnrd 
Bacon's  receipt  And  his  ^dfe,  yoa 
say,  out  of  very  love  for  him,  keeps 
always  drawing  discord  from  tiie  one 
jarring  wire." 

"  You  must  talk  to  her,  but." 

"  I  will,"  said  my  father  angrily ; 
"  and  scold  her  too— fboli^  woman ! 
I  shall  tell  her  Lather's  advice  to  the 
Prinoe  of  Anhalt." 

"  What  was  that,  mt?" 

"  Only  to  throw  a  baby  into  the 
river  ^uddon,  because  it  had  sacked 
dry  five  wet-nurses  besides  the  mo- 
ther, and  must  therefore  be  a  change- 
ling. Why,  that  ambition  of  hers 
would  suck  dry  all  the  mothers'  milk 
in  the  genus  mammalian  I  And  snch 
a  withered,  rickety,  malign  little 
changeling  too !  She  shall  fling  it  into 
the  river,  by  all  that  is  holy  I"  cried 
my  father ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  away  went  the  spectacles  he 
had  been  rubbing  indignantly  for  the 
last  three  minutes,  into  the  pond. 
"Papie!"  faltered  my  father  aghast, 
while  the  Ceprinidae,  mistaking  thd 
dip  of  the  spectacles  for  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  came  scudding  up  to  the 
bank.  "  It  is  all  your  fault,"  said  Mr 
Caxttf^,  recovering  himself.  "Gret 
me  the  new  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
and  a  large  slice  of  bread.  Yoa  see 
that  when  fish  are  redaced  to  a  pood 
they  recognise  a  benefactor,  which 
they  never  do  when  rising  at  flies,  or 
groping  for  worms,  in  the  waste  worid 
of  a  river.  Hem  I — a  hint  for  the 
Ulverstones.  Besides  the  bread  and 
the  spectacles,  just  look  out  and  bring 
me  the  old  black-letter  copy  of  St 
Anthony's  Sermon  to  Fiskee,^^ 
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CHAPTER  OVm. 


Some  weeks  now  have  passed  since 
my  return  to  the  Tower :  the  Castle- 
tons  are  gone,  and  all  Trevanion's  gay 
gncsts.  And  since  these  departnres, 
visits  between  the  two  honses  have 
been  interchanged  often,  and  the  bonds 
of  intimacy  are  growing  close.  Twice 
has  my  father  hdd  long  conversations 
apsu^  with  Lady  Ulverstone,  (my 
mother  is  not  foolish  enough  to  feel  a 
pang  now  at  such  confidences,)  and  the 
residt  has  become  apparent.  Lady 
Ulverstone  has  ceased  all  talk  against 
the  world  and  the  public — ceased  to 
fret  the  galled  pride  of  her  husband 
with  irritating  sympathy.  She  has 
made  herself  the  true  partner  of  his 
present  occupations,  as  she  was  of 
those  in  the  past ;  she  takes  interest 
in  farming,  and  gardens,  and  flowers, 
and  those  philosophical  peaches  which 
come  from  trees  academical  that  Sir 
William  Temple  reared  in  his  graceful 
retirement.  She  does  more — she  sits 
by  her  husband^s  side  in  the  library, 
reads  the  books  he  reads,  or,  if  in 
Latin,  coaxes  him  into  construing 
them.  Insensibly  she  leads  him  into 
studies  farther  and  farther  remote  from 
Blue  Books  and  Hansard ;  and,  taking 
my  father's  hint, 

'<  Allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the 
way."' 

They  are  inseparable.  Darby-and- 
Joan-like,  you  see  them  together  in 
the  library,  the  garden,  or  the  homely 
little  pony-phaeton,  for  which  Lord 
Ulverstone  has  resigned  the  fast-trot- 
ting cob,  once  identified  with  the 
eager  looks  of  the  busy  Trevanion.  It 
is  most  touching,  most  beautiful  I  And 
to  think  what  a  victory  over  herself 
the  proud  woman  must  have  obtained ! 
— never  a  thought  that  seems  to  mur- 
mur, never  a  word  to  recall  the  ambi- 
tious man  back  firom  the  philosophy 
into  which  his  active  mind  flies  for 
refhge.  And  with  the  effort  her  brow 
has  become  so  serene  1  That  care- 
worn expression,  which  her  fine 
features  once  wore,  is  fast  vanishing. 
And  what  af^ts  me  most,  is  to  think 
that  this  change  (which  is  already  set- 
tling into  happiness)  has  been  wrought 
by  Austin's  counsels  and  appeals  to 
her  sense  and  affection.  '^  It  is  to  you," 
he  said,  '^  that  Trevanion  must  look 


for  more  than  comfort — for  cheerful- 
ness  and  satisfaction.  Your  child  is 
gone  from  you — the  world  ebbs  away 
— ^you  two  should  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  Be  so."  Thus,  after  paths  so 
devious,  meet  those  who  had  parted 
in  youth,  now  on  the  verge  of  age. 
There,  in  the  same  scenes  where 
Austin  and  Ellinor  had  first  formed 
acquaintance,  he  aiding  her  to  soothe 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  ambition 
that  had  separated  their  lots,  and 
both  taking  counsel  to  insure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  rival  she  had  preferred. 

After  all  this  vexed  public  life  of 
toil,  and  care,  and  ambition, — to  see 
Trevanion  and  Ellinor  drawing  closer 
and  closer  to  each  other,  knowing 
private  life  and  its  charms  for  the  first 
time, — verily  it  would  have  been  a 
theme  for  an  elegiast  like  Tibullus. 

But  all  this  while  a  younger  love, 
with  no  blurred  leaves  to  erase  from 
the  chronicle,  has  been  keeping  sweet 
account  of  the  summer  time.  ^^  Very 
near  are  two  hearts  that  have  no  guile 
between  them,"  saith  a  proverb,  traced 
back  to  Confucius.  O  ye  days  of  still 
sunshine,  reflected  back  from  ourselves 
— O  ye  haunts,  endeared  evermore  by 
a  look,  tone,  or  smile,  or  rapt  silence ; 
when  more  and  more  with  each  hour, 
unfolded  before  me  that  nature,  so 
tenderly  coy,  so  cheerful  though  seri- 
ous, so  attuned  by  simple  cares  to  af- 
fection, yet  so  fill^,  from  soft  musings 
and  solitude,  with  a  poetry  that  gave 
grace  to  duties  the  homeliest ; — setting 
Ufe's  trite  things  to  music.  Here 
nature  and  fortune  concurred  alike : 
equid  in  birth  and  pretensions — simi- 
lar in  tastes  and  in  objects, — loving 
the  healthful  activity  of  purpose,  but 
content  to  find  it  around  us — neither 
envying  the  wealthy,  nor  vying  with 
the  great ;  each  fi*flnned  by  temper  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  fife,  and  find 
founts  of  delight,  and  green  spots 
fresh  with  verdure,  where  eyes  but 
accustomed  to  cities  could  see  but  the 
sands  and  the  mirage.  While  afar  (as 
man's  duty)  I  had  gone  through  the 
travail  that,  in  wrestling  with  fortune, 
gives  pause  to  the  heart  to  recover  its 
losses,  and  know  the  value  of  love, 
in  its  graver  sense  of  life's  earnest 
realities;  heaven  hadlreared,  at  the 
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thresholds  of  home,  the  yoxvag  tree 
that  should  coYcr  the  roof  with  its 
blossoms,  and  embalm  with  its  fra- 
grance the  daily  air  of  my  being. 

It  had  been  the  joint  prayer  of  those 
kind  ones  I  left,  that  snch  might  be 
my  reward ;  and  each  had  contribnted, 
in  his  or  her  several  way,  to  fit  that 
fair  life  for  the  ornament  and  joy  of 
the  one  that  now  asked  to  guard  and 
to  cherish  it.  From  Roland  came  that 
deep,  earnest  honour — a  man's  in  its 
strength,  and  a  woman's  in  its  deli- 
cate sense  of  refinement.  From 
Roland,  that  qnick  taste  for  all  things 
noble  in  poetry,  and  lovely  in  nature 
— the  eye  that  sparkled  to  read  how 
Bayard  stood  alone  at  the  bridge,  and 
saved  an  army — or  wept  over  the 
page  that  told  how  the  dying  Sidney 
put  the  bowl  from  his  burning  lips.  Is 
that  too  masculine  a  spirit  for  some  ? 
Let  each  please  himself.  Give  me 
the  woman  who  can  echo  all  thoughts 
that  are  noblest  in  man!  And  that 
eye,  too — like  Roland's, — could  pause 
to  note  each  finer  mesh  in  the  won- 
derful webwork  of  beauty.  No  land- 
scape to  her  was  the  same  yesterday 
and  to-day, — a  deeper  shade  from  the 
skies  could  change  the  face  of  the 
moors—  the  springing  up  of  fresh  wild 
flowers,  the  very  song  of  some  bird 
unheard  before,  lent  variety  to  the 
broad  rugged  heath.  Is  that  too  sim- 
ple a  source  of  pleasure  for  some  to 
prize  ?  Be  it  so  to  those  who  need  the 
keen  stimulants  that  cities  afford.  But 
if  we  were  to  pass  all  our  hours  in 
those  scenes,  it  was  something  to  have 
the  tastes  which  own  no  monotony  in 
Nature. 

All  this  came  from  Roland ;  and 
to  this,  with  thoughtful  wisdom,  my 
father  had  added  enough  knowledge 
from  books  to  make  those  tastes 
more  attractivi>,  and  to  lend  to  im- 
pulsive perception  of  beaut  v  and  good- 
ness the  culture  that  draws  finer 
essence  from  beauty,  and  expands  the 
Go(.k1  into  the  Better  by  heightening 
the  site  of  the  survey :  hers,  know- 
ledge enough  to  sympathise  with 
intellectual  pursuits,  not  enough  to 
dispute  on  nian*s  province — Opinion. 
Still,  whether  in  nature  or  in  lore,  still 

*'  llic  f^ftifict  cAnlen  in  her  look?>, 
Aihl  ill  lior  niiinl  tlio  ch«»icest  b€>ok>  !  " 

And  yet,  tlioii  wise  Austin — aii«l  thou 
Roland,  poet  tliat  never  wrote  a  verse, 


— ^yet  your  work  had  been  inoompletc, 
but  then  Woman  stept  in,  and  the 
mother  gave  to  her  she  designed  for  a 
daughter  the  last  finish  of  meek  every- 
day charities — the  mild  honsehoid 
virtues, — ^^  the  soft  word  that  tometh 
away  wrath,** — the  angelic  pity  for 
man's  rougher  faults — the  patience 
that  bideth  its  time— and,  exacting  no 
*^  rights  of  woman,"  sabjagates  us, 
delighted,  to  the  invisible  thrall. 

Dost  thou  remember,  my  Blanche, 
that  soft  summer  evening  when  the 
vows  our  eyes  had  long  interchanged 
stole  at  last  from  the  lip  ?  Wife  mine ! 
come  to  my  side, — look  over  me  while 
I  write;  there,  thy  tears— ^bappy 
tears,  are  they  not,  Blanche  ?)— have 
blotted  the  page !  Shall  we  tell  the 
world  more  ?  Right,  my  Blanche,  no 
words  should  profane  the  place  where 
those  tears  have  fallen ! 

And  here  I  wonld  fain  conclude ; 
but  alas,  and  alas!  that  I  cannot 
associate  with  our  hopes,  on  this  aide 
the  grave,  him  who,  we  fondly  hoped, 
(even  on  the  bridal-day,  that  gave  hia 
sister  to  my  arms,)  wotild  come  to  the 
hearth  where  his  place  now  stood 
vacant,  contented  with  glory,  and 
fitted  at  last  for  thetranqairiiappinefls, 
which  long  years  of  repentanoe  and 
trial  had  deserved. 

Within  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
riage, and  shortly  after  a  gallant  share 
in  a  desperate  action,  which  had 
covered  his  name  with  new  honours, 
just  when  we  were  most  elated,  In  the 
blinded  vanity  of  human  pride — came 
the  fatal  news  I  The  brief  career  was 
run.  He  died,  as  I  knew  he  would 
have  prayed  to  die,  at  the  close  of  a 
day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
that  marvellous  empire,  which  valoar 
without  parallel  has  annexed  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Isles.  He  died  in  the 
arms  of  Victory,  and  his  last  smile 
met  the  eyes  of  the  noble  chief  who, 
even  in  that  hour,  coald  paose  from 
the  tide  of  triumph  by  the  victim  It 
had  cast  on  its  bloody  shore.  *^  One 
favour,;'  faltered  the  dying  man ;  *^  I 
have  a  father  at  home— he  too  Is  a 
soldier.  In  my  tent  is  my  will :  it 
gives  all  I  have  to  him— he  can  take 
it  without  shame.  That  is  not  enough ! 
Write  to  him— you— with  your  own 
hand,  and  tell  him  how  his  son  fbllT' 
And  the  hero  fulfilled  the  prayer,  and 
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that  letter  is  dearer  to  Koland  than 
ail  the  loDg  roll  of  the  ancestral  dead ! 
Nature  has  reclaimed  her  rights,  and 
the  forefathers  recede  before  the  son. 
In  a  side  chapel  of  the  old  Gothic 
chnrch,  amidst  the  mouldering  tombs 
of  those  who  fought  at  Acre  and  Agin- 
court,  a  fresh  tablet  records  the  death 
of  Herbert  de  Caxton,  with  the 
simple  inscription— 

HE  P£LL  ON  THE  FIELD  *. 

HIS  COUNTRY  MOURNED  HIM, 

AND  HIS  FATHER  IK  RESIGNED. 


Years  have  rolled  away  since  that 
tablet  was  placed  there,  and  changes 
have  passed  on  that  nook  of  earth 
which  bounds  our  little  world :  fair 
chambers  have  sprung  up  amidst  the 
desolate  ruins ;  far  and  near,  smiling 
cora-fields  replace  the  bleak,  dreary 
moors.  The  land  supports  more  re- 
tainers than  ever  thronged  to  the 
pennon  of  its  barons  of  old ;  and  Ro- 
land can  look  from  his  tower  over 
domains  that  are  reclaimed,  year  by 
year,  from  the  waste,  till  the  plough- 
share shall  win  a  lordship  more  opu- 
lent than  those  feudal  chiefs  ever  held 
by  the  tenure  of  the  sword.  And  the 
hospitable  mirth  that  had  fled  from 
the  ruin  has  been  renewed  in  the  hall ; 
and  rich  and  poor,  great  and  lowly, 
have  welcomed  the  rise  of  an  ancient 
house  from  the  dust  of  decay.  All 
those  dreams  of  Koland's  youth  are 
fulfilled ;  but  they  do  not  gladden  his 
heart  as  does  the  thought  that  his  son, 
at  the  last,  was  worthy  of  his  line,  and 
the  hope  that  no  gulf  shall  yawn  be- 
tween the  two  when  the  Grand 
Circle  is  rounded,  and  man's  past 
and  man's  future  meet  where  Time 
disappears.  Never  was  that  lost  one 
forgotten  I — never  was  his  name 
breathed  but  tears  rushed  to  the  eyes ; 
and,  each  morning,  the  peasant  going 
to  his  labour  might  see  Roland  steal 
down  the  dell  to  the  deep-set  door  of 
the  chapel.  None  presume  there  to 
follow  his  steps,  or  intrude  on  his 
solemn  thoughts;  for  there,  in  sight 
of  that  tablet,  are  his  orisons  made, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  dead 
forms  a  part  of  the  commune  with 
heaven.  But  the  old  man's  step  is 
still  firm,  and  his  brow  still  erect ;  and 
you  may  see  in  his  face  that  it  was  no 
hollow  boast  which  proclaimed  that 
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the  "  father  was  resigned :  "  and  ye 
who  doubt  if  too  Roman  a  hardness 
might  not  be  fonnd  in  that  Christian 
resignation,  think  what  it  is  to  have 
feared  for  a  son  the  life  of  shame,  and 
ask,  then,  if  the  sharpest  grief  to  a 
father  is  in  a  son's  death  of  honour. 

Years  have  passed,  and  two  fair 
daughters  play  at  the  knees  of  Blanche 
or  creep  round  the  footstool  of  Austin, 
waiting  patiently  for  the  expected 
kiss  when  he  looks  up  from  the  Great 
Book,  now  drawing  fast  to  its  close ; 
or,  if  Roland  enter  the  room,  forget 
all  their  sober  demureness,  and,  un- 
awed  by  the  terrible  '*Papaj!"  nm 
clamorous  for  the  promised  swing  in 
the  orchard,  or  the  fiftieth  recital  of 
"  Chevy  Chase." 

For  ray  part,  I  take  the  goods  the 
gods  provide  me,  and  am  contented 
with  girls  that  have  the  eyes  of  their 
mother ;  but  Roland,  ungrateful  man, 
begins  to  grumble  that  we  are  so  ne- 
glectful of  the  rights  of  heii's-malc. 
He  is  in  doubt  whether  to  lay  the 
fault  on  Mr  Squills  or  on  us :  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  does  not  think  it  a 
conspiracy  of  idl  three  to  settle  the 
representation  of  the  martial  De  Cax- 
tons on  "  the  spindle  side."  Who- 
soever be  the  right  person  to  blame, 
an  omission  so  fatal  to  the  straight 
line  in  the  pedigree  is  rectified  at  last; 
and  Mrs  Primmins  again  rushes,  or 
rather  rolls — in  the  movement  natural 
to  forms  globular  and  spheral — into 
my  father's  room  with— 

"  Sir,  sir— it  is  a  boy  1" 

Whether  my  father  asked  also  this 
time  tiiat  question  so  puzzling  to 
metaphysical  inquirers,  ^^  What  is  a 
boy?"  I  know  not ;  I  rather  suspect 
he  had  not  leisure  for  so  abstract  a 
question  :  for  the  whole  household 
burst  on  him,  and  my  mother,  in  that 
storm  peculiar  to  the  elements  of  the 
Mind  Feminine— a  sort  of  sunshiny 
storm  between  laughter  and  crying — 
whirled  him  off  to  behold  the  NeogUos, 

Now,  some  months  after  that  date, 
on  a  winter's  evening,  we  were  all 
assembled  in  the  hall,  which  was  still 
onr  usual  apartment,  since  its  size 
permitted  to  each  bis  own  segregated 
and  peculiar  employment.  A  large 
screen  fenced  off  from  interruption  my 
father's  erudite  settlement ;  and  quite 
out  of  sight,  behind  that  impermeable 
barrier,  he  was  now  calmly  winding 
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ap  that  eloquent  peroration  which  will 
astonish  the  world  whenever,  by 
Heaven^s  special  mercy,  the  printer^s 
devils  have  done  with  ^^  The  Hist(Mry 
of  Hnman  Error.*^  In  another  nook 
mv  nncle  had  ensconced  himself— 
stirring  his  coffee,  (in  the  cnp  my 
mother  had  presented  to  him  so  many 
years  ago,  and  which  had  miraca- 
lonsly  escaped  all  the  ills  the  race  of 
crockery  is  heir  to,)  a  volnme  of 
Ivcaihoe  in  the  other  hand :  and,  de- 
spite the  charm  of  the  Northern 
Wizard,  his  eye  not  on  the  page.  On 
the  wall  behind  him,  hangs  the  picture 
of  Sir  Herbert  de  Caxton,  the  soldier- 
comrade  of  Sidney  and  Drake ;  and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  Roland  has 
slang  his  son^s  sword  beside  the  letter 
that  spoke  of  his  death,  which  is 
firamed  and  glased :  sword  and  letter 
had  become  as  the  last,  nor  teast 
honoured,  Penates  of  the  hall:— the 
son  was  grown  an  ancestor. 

Not  far  from  my  uncle  sat  Mr 
Squills,  employed  in  mapping  out 
phrenological  divisions  on  a  cast  he 
had  made  from  the  skull  of  one  of  the 
Australian  aborigines — a  ghastly  pre- 
sent which  (in  compliance  with  a 
yearly  letter  to  that  effect)  I  had 
brought  him  over,  together  with  a 
stuffed  "  wombat"  and  a  large  bundle 
of  sarsaparilla.  (For  the  satisfaction 
of  his  patients,  I  may  observe,  paren- 
thetically, that  the  skull  and  the 
^^  wombat" — that  last  is  a  creature 
between  a  miniature  pig  and  a  very 
small  badger — were  not  precisely 
packed  up  with  the  sarsaparilla!)  Far- 
ther on  stood  open,  but  idle,  the  new 
pianoforte,  at  which,  before  my  father 
had  given  his  preparatory  hem,  and 
sat  down  to  the  Great  Book,  Blanche 
and  my  mother  had  been  trying  hard 
to  teach  me  to  bear  the  third  in  the 
glee  of  ^^  The  Chough  and  Crow  to 
roost  have  gone," — ^vain  task,  in  spite 
of  all  flattering  assurances  that  I  have 
a  very  fine  ^^  bass,"  if  I  could  but 
manage  to  humour  it.  F(Mrtnnately 
for  the  ears  of  the  audience,  that  at- 
tempt is  now  abandoned.  My  mother 
is  hard  at  work  on  her  tapestiy— the 
last  pattern  in  fashion — to  wit,  a  rosy- 
checked  young  troubadour  playing  ti^e 
lute  under  a  sidmon-coloured  bal- 
cony: the  two  little  girls  look  gravely 
on,  prematurely  in  love,  I  suspect, 
with  the  troubadour ;  and  Blanche  and 


I  have  stolen  away  into  acomer,  which, 
by  some  strange  delusion,  we  consider 
out  of  sight,  and  in  that  comer  is  the 
cradle  of  the  iVeo^pt^M.  Indeed  it  is  not 
our  fault  that  it  is  there — Roland 
would  have  it  so ;  and  the  baby  is  so 
good,  too,  he  never  cries — at  least  so 
say  Blanche  and  my  mother :  at  idl 
events  he  does  not  cry  to-night.  And 
indeed,  that  child  is  a  w<mder !  He 
seems  to  know  and  respond  to  what 
was  uppermost  at  our  hearts  when  he 
was  bom ;  and  yet  more,  when  Bo« 
land  (contrary,  I  dare  say,  to  all  cus- 
tom) permitted  neither  mother,  nor 
nurse,  nor  creature  of  womankind,  to 
hold  him  at  the  baptismal  font,  but 
bent  over  the  new  Christian  his  own 
dark,  high-featured  foce,  reminding 
one  of  the  eagle  that  hid  the  infimt 
in  its  nest,  and  watched  over  it  with 
wings  that  had  battled  with  the  storm : 
and  from  that  moment  the  child,  who 
took  the  name  of  Hkkbbbt,  seemed 
to  recognise  Roland  bettor  than  his 
nurse,  or  even  mother— seemed  to 
know  that,  in  giving  him  that  name, 
we  sought  to  give  Roland  his  son 
once  more !  Never  did  the  old  man 
come  near  the  infant  b«t  it  smiled 
and  crowed,  and  stretched  out  its 
little  arms;  and  then  the  mother  and  I 
would'press  each  other^s  handaseeretly, 
and  were  not  jealous.  Well,  thdn, 
Blanche  and  Pisistratus  were  seated 
near  the  cradle,  and  talking  in  low 
whispers,  when  my  father  pushed 
aside  the  screen  and  said — 

"There— the  work  is  done!  and 
now  it  may  go  to  press  as  soon  as 
you  will." 

Congratulations  poured  in — mj 
father  bore  them  with  his  usual  equa- 
nimity ;  and  standing  on  the  hearth, 
his  hand  in  his  waistcoat,  he  said 
musingly,  "  Among  the  last  dehunons 
of  Human  Error,  I  have  had  to  notice 
Rousseau's  phantasy  of  Perpelnal 
Peace,  and  an  the  like  pastoral  dreams, 
which  preceded  the  bloodiest  wars 
that  have  convulsed  the  earUi  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  1 " 

"And  to  judge  by  the  newspapers,* 
said  I,  "  the  same  delusions  are  re- 
newed again.  Benevolent  theorists 
go  about,  prophesving  peace  as  a 
positive  certaintv,  deducea  from  that 
sibyl-book  the  ledger;  and  we  are 
never  again  to  buy  cannons,  provided 
only  we  can  exchange  cotton  ibr  eont* 
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Mr  Squills,  (who^  hammg  tUmest 
whoUy  retired  from  gemeral  bmemeee^ 
hae^  frtnn  want  of  something  better  to 
doy  attended  smndrf  *^  Demonetratione 
in  the  North^^^  since  which  ht  has  taihed 
much  about  the  march  of  improvement  ^ 
the  spirit  of  the  age^  and  *^  U8  of  the 
nineteenth  cmtery/'V-I  heartily  hope 
that  these  benevolent  theorists  are 
troe  prophets.  I  have  fbimd,  in  the 
course  of  my  professional  practice, 
that  men  so  ont  of  the  world  quite 
fast  enough,  without  hacking  them 
into  pieces,  or  blowing  them  np  into 
the  air.    War  is  a  great  eidl. 

Blanchx,  {passing  bg  SqmUs^  and 
glancing  towards  /{oMiut)-— Hush ! 

Boland  remains  silent. 

Mr  Caxtqn. — ^War  is  a  great  evil; 
but  evil  is  admitted  by  Providence 
into  the  agency  of  crem<m,  physical 
and  moral.  The  existeice  of  evil  has 
pusaled  wiser  heads  than  oiinh  Squills. 
But,  no  doubt,  there  is  One  above 
who  has  His  reasons  for  it.  The 
combative  bump  seems  as  comnxNi  to 
the  human  sknU  as  the  philo-progeni- 
tive ;  if  it  is  in  onr  oiYanisMkioii,  be 
sure  it  is  not  there  without  cause. 
Neither  is  it  just  to  man,  nor  wiselv 
submLssivo  to  the  Disposer  oi  all 
events,  to  suppose  that  war  is  wholly 
and  wantonly  produced  by  human 
crimes  and  follies  that  it  conduces 
onfy  to  ill,  and  does  not  as  often  arise 
from  the  necessities  interwoven  in  the 
framework  of  sodety,  and  speed  the 
great  ends  of  the  human  race,  confer* 
mably  with  the  designs  of  the  Omni- 
scient. Not  one  groat  war  has  ever 
desolated  the  earth,  but  has  left  behind 
it  seeds  that  have  ripened  Into  blcM- 
ings  incalculable. 

Mr  Squills,  (mUk  the  groom  of  a 


at  a  **DiiwionrtPB»sn,' 
Ohtoh!  OHi 

Luckless  Sqnillsl  little  eonld  ke 
have  (breseen  the  shower-bathf  or 
rather  donche,  of  emditkm  that  fell 
splash  on  his  head,  as  he  pulled  the 
spring  with  that  fanpertinenl  Oki  okl 
Down  first  came  the  Fenian  War, 
with  Median  myriads  ^thfOfninf  ad 
the  liven  thev  had  dnmk  im  In  tMr 
march  throogti  the  East    allflie  nrtSi 


all  the  letters,  aU  the  scisncea,  aH  the 
notions  of  liberty  thalwhhwUfeani 
Greece— my  fhther  mahed  en  wUh 
them  all,  soaring  8qiilk  with  hie 
proofe  that,  wUhoBt  the  Peninn  War* 


Greece  would  never  have  risen  to 
be  the  teacher  of  the  world.  Be* 
fore  the  gasping  victim  could  take 
breath,  down  came  Hun,  Goth,  and 
Vandal,  on  Italy  and  Squills. 

''What,  sir!"  cried  my  father, 
''don't  yon  see  that,  from  those  enm- 
tions  on  demoralised  Bome,  came  the 
regenerati<m  of  manhood ;  the  le- 
baptina  of  earth  firom  the  last  soils  of 
paganism ;  and  the  rsmote  origin  of 
whatever  of  Christianity  jret  exists, 
free  from  the  idolatries  with  which 
Bome  contaminated  the  faith  ?" 

Squills  held  im  his  hands,  and  made 
a  splutter.  Down  came  Charle- 
magne— paladins  and  all !  There 
my  fether  was  nand  I  What  a  pic- 
tore  he  made  of  the  broken,  jartbg, 
savage  elements  of  barbaric  society. 
And  the  hron  hand  of  the  great  Frank 
—settling  the  nathms,  and  fbondfa^p 
existent  Bnrope.  Sqaills  was  now 
fest  sfaiUnghito  eomn,  or  stnpefeetloni 
bat,  catohmg  at  n  straw,  as  he  heara 
the  word  "^Cmsndes**  he  stnttendi 
ferth,  '•Ahl  HWreldeQryonr 

"  Deff  me,  there  r  odes  my  fether ; 
and  one  would  thhdL  the  ocean  was  In 
the  shower-bath.  It  came  down  witib 
such  a  rattle.  My  fetfaer  scsioe^ 
touched  on  the  smaller  points  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  Crusades,  uoogh  he  re- 
cited venr  volubly  all  the  hunane 
arts  introduced  into  Bnrope  \n  that 
invasion  of  the  Esst  ;  and  snowed 
how  II  had  served  civilisation,  Y/f  flw 
vent  It  aihrdsd  fior  the  nide  energies 
of  ddvahy— by  the  element  of  de- 
struction to  feudal  tyranny  that  il 
faitrodnced  \gf  Its  use  In  the 
pation  of  bm^jhSf  and  the  " 
ofserilom.  Bnl  he  sheared.  In  < 
vhrld  as  if  oan^  from  ths  sUeseT  tiM 
East,  fliegrentgpread  of  Mahometan- 
fana,  and  tiM  cbnger  It  menaced  to 
Chiistfam  Bnreps    snd  drew  np  tiM 


as  >  Isjigne  of  the  Age  mrii  Hi  m  ■  ■  ^, 
spdnst  ths  tsnttihi  progress  of  tns 
sword  and  ths  Koran.  "^Ton  caH 
tiicB  flMdmen,**  erisd  aqr  friher,  ^  hnt 
ths  fr«sT  or  nnlisnslsttsi 
shli^e^Mst  Bbwknowjsn 
but  for  the  tenor  inapfand  1^  tiM 
1^0  saarshsd   to    "       " 

wnvnd  ovw  sihor  nsIbh  than  Ihssi 
whieh  BodmieissttstheMeerf  IT 
GhriMtanity  hadbssn  Isss  AMsiloBf 
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and  the  passion  had  leas  stirred  np  all 
Europe— how  know  yon  that  the  creed 
of  the  Arab  (which  was  then,  too,  a 
passion)  might  not  have  planted  its 
mosqnes  in  the  fomm  of  Kome,  and 
on  the  site  of  Notre  Dame  ?  For  in 
the  war  between  creeds — when  the 
creeds  are  embraced  by  vast  races — 
think  yon  that  the  reason  of  sages  can 
cope  with  the  passion  of  millions  ? 
Enthusiasm  must  oppose  enthusiasm. 
The  crusader  fought  for  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  but  he  saved  the  life  of  Chris- 
tendom." 

My  father  paused.  Squills  was  quite 
passive;  he  struggled  no  more — ^hewas 
drowned. 

"So,"  resumed  Mr  Caxton,  more 
quietly — "  so,  if  later  wars  yet  per- 
plex us  as  to  the  good  that  the  All- 
wise  One  draws  from  their  evils,  our 
posterity  may  read  their  uses  as  clear- 
ly as  we  now  read  the  finger  of 
Providence  resting  on  the  barrows  of 
Marathon,  or  guiding  Peter  the  Her- 
mit to  the  battle-fields  of  Palestine. 
Nor,  while  we  admit  the  evU  to  the 
passing  generation,  can  we  deny  that 
many  of  the  virtues  that  make  the 
ornament  and  vitality  of  peace  sprang 
up  first  in  the  convulsions  of  war !" 
Here  Squills  began  to  evince  faint 
signs  of  resuscitation,  when  my  father 
let  fiy  at  him  one  of  those  numberless 
waterworks  which  his  prodigious 
memory  kept  in  constant  supply. 
"Hence,"  said  he,  "hence  not  un- 
justly has  it  been  remarked  by  a  philo- 
sopher, shrewd  at  least  in  worldly 
experience — (Squills  again  closed  his 
eyes,  and  became  exanimate) — ^  It  is 
strange  to  imagine  that  war,  which  of 
all  things  appears  the  most  savage, 
should  be  the  passion  of  the  most 
heroic  spirits.  But  ^tis  in  war  that 
the  knot  of  fellowship  is  closest  drawn ; 
'tis  in  war  that  mutual  succour  is  most 
given — mutual  danger  run,  and  com- 
mon afiection  most  exerted  and  em- 
ployed ;  for  heroism  and  philanthropy 
are  almost  one  and  the  same  T"* 

My  father  ceased,  and  mused  a 
little.  Squills,  if  still  living,  thought 
it  prudent  to  feign  continued  extinc- 
tion. 

"  Not,"  said  Mr  Caxton,  resuming 
— "  not  but  what  1  hold  it  our  duty 
never  to  foster  into  a  passion  what  we 


must  rather  submit  to  as  an  awful 
necessity.  You  say  truly,  Mr  Squills 
— war  is  an  evil ;  and  woe  to  those 
who,  on  slight  pretences,  open  the 
gates  of  Janus, 

*  The  dire  abode. 

And  the  fierce  issaeB  of  the  fnrioas  god.*  ** 

Mr  Squills,  after  a  long  pause, 
(employed  in  some  of  the  more  handy 
means  for  the  reanimation  of  sub- 
merged bodies,  supporting^  himself 
close  to  the  fire  in  a  semi-erect  pos- 
ture, with  gentle  friction,  self-applied, 
to  each  several  limb,  and  copious  re- 
course to  certain  steaming  stimulants 
which  my  compassionate  hands  pre- 
pared for  him,)  stretches  himself,  and 
says  feebly,  "In  short,  then,  not  to 
provoke  further  discussion,  you  would 

f[)  to  war  in  defence  of  your  country, 
top,  sir— stop,  for  God's  sake  I  I 
agree  with  you—I  agree  with  you! 
But,  fortunately,  there  is  little  chance 
now  that  any  new  Boney  will  build 
boats  at  Boulogne  to  invade  us." 

Mr  Caxton. — I  am  not  so  sure  of 
that,  Mr  Squills.  (Squills  faJis  back 
with  a  glassy  stare  ajT  deprecating  hor- 
7'or,)  1  don*t  read  the  newspapers 
very  often,  but  the  past  helps  me  to 
judge  of  the  present. 

Therewith  my  father  earnestly  re- 
commended to  Mr  Squills  the  careful 
perusal  of  certain  passages  in  Thucy- 
dides,  just  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  (Squills 
hastily  nodded  the  most  servile  acquies- 
cence^) and  drew  an  ingenious  paral- 
lel between  the  signs  and  symptoms 
foreboding  that  outbreak,  and  the  very 
apprehension  of  coming  war  which 
was  evinced  by  the  recent  lopeeans 
to  peace.  And,  after  sundry  notable 
and  shrewd  remarks,  tending  to  show 
where  elements  for  war  were  already 
ripening,  amidst  clashing  opinions  and 
disorganised  states,  he  wound  up  with 
saying, — "So  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  think  we  had  better  just 
keep  up  enough  of  the  bellicose  spirit, 
not  to  think  it  a  sin  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  fight  for  our  pestles  and  mor- 
tars, our  three  per  cents,  goods,  chat- 
tels, and  liberties.  Such  a  time  must 
come,  sooner  or  later,  even  though 
the  whole  world  were  spinning  cotton, 
and  printing  sprigged  calicoes.  We 
may  not  see  it.    Squills,  but   that 


*  Shaftesbury. 
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young  gentleman  in  the  cradle,  whom 
you  have  lately  brought  into  light, 
may." 

"  And  if  so,"  said  my  uncle  abruptly, 
speaking  for  the  first  time — "if  indeed 
it  is  for  altar  and  hearth  I " 

My  father  suddenly  drew  in  and 
pished  a  little,  for  he  saw  that  he  was 
caught  in  the  web  of  his  own  elo- 
quence. 

Then  Roland  took  down  from  the 
wall  his  son's  sword.  Stealing  to  the 
cradle,  he  laid  it  in  its  sheath  by  the 
infant's  side,  and  glanced  from  my 
father  to  us  with  a  beseeching  eye. 
Instinctively  Blanche  bent  over  the 
cradle,  as  if  to  protect  the  Neogilos ; 
but  the  child,  waking,  turned  from 
her,  and,  attracted  by  the  glitter  of 
the  hilt,  laid  one  hand  lustily  thereon, 
and  pointed  with  the  other,  laugh- 
ingly, to  Roland. 


"  Only  on  my  father's  proviso,"  said 
I  hesitatingly.  * '  For  heai'th  and  altar 
— nothing  less!" 

"  And  even  in  that  case,"  said  my 
father,  "add  the  shield  to  the  sword !" 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  infant  he 
placed  Roland's  well-worn  Bible, 
blistered  in  many  a  page  with  secret 
tears. 

There  we  all  stood,  grouping  round 
the  young  centre  of  so  many  hopes 
and  fears — ^in  peace  or  in  war,  bom 
alike  for  the  Battle  of  Life.  And  he, 
nnconscious  of  all  that  made  our  lips 
silent,  and  our  eyes  dim,  had  already 
left  that  bright  bauble  of  the  sword, 
and  thrown  both  arms  round  Roland's 
bended  neck. 

"//crfterV murmured  Roland;  and 
Blanche  gently  drew  away  the  sword, 
— and  left  the  Bible. 
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LTNMOUTH  REVISITED. 


BY  THI  6KETCHSR. 


KflABLT  sixteen  jears  ago,  there 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Maga,  de- 
Bcriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Lynmouth, 
North  Devon.    As  Sketcher,  I  then 

gropoaed  to  myself  to  analyse  the 
npreasions  which  landscape  scenery 
makes  npon  the  minds  of  artists  and 
lovers  of  nature,  and  to  riiow  tiiat 
there  most  be  in  the  artist  a  higher 
aim  tiian  imitation;  and  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  unpractising  admirer 
will  be  in  proportion  to  his  power  of 
extracting  from  the  insensitive  matter 
of  nature,  the  poetic  life  of  thought; 
to  rescue  both  art  and  nature  from 
the  degradation  they  suffer  when  dis- 
connected with  the  higher  senses;  to 
show  that  nature,  to  be  the  worthy  ob- 
ject of  art,  should  be  suggestive.  Its 
charm  is  to  elicit,  to  draw  out  finely, 
and  to  embellish  what  is  already,  in  a 
ruder  state,  in  the  mind.  If  there  be 
poverty  within,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  reception  of  the  riches  so  profuselv 
suiTOunding  us  in  the  external  worldf. 
Neither  artists  nor  amateurs  are  gene- 
rally sufficiently  aware,  that  a  pre- 
vious education  is  necessary  to  make 
sketching  effective  and  expressive. 
We  find  ourselves  everywhere.  What- 
ever be  the  scenery,  the  sketcher 
brings  little  back  that  he  does  not 
take  with  him.  Jlence  the  diversity 
in  the  character  of  sketches — of  differ- 
ent sketchers — and  the  one  character 
that  pervades  the  portfolio  of  each. 
I  have  heard  of  an  artist  who  visited 
our  lakes,  and  brought  back  with  him 
only  cottages  !  Morland  would  have 
added,  or  rather  made  the  principal, 
the  stye  and  pigs ;  and  even  Gains- 
borough's sketch-book  may  have 
shown  little  more  than  ragged  pol- 
lards, and  groups  of  rustic  children. 
To  know  what  is  in  nature,  you  must 
know  what  is  in  yourself.  If  you  are 
ignorant  of  art,  your  sketches  can 
only  be  accidentally  good.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  a  very  close  observer,  even 
of  minute  beauties,  and  yet  be  a  very 
bad  sketcher.  One  of  an  orijrinal 
genius  will  convert,  and,  by  a  l>old 
dissimilitude  in  non-es^ientials,  incor- 


porate into  his  own  previoM  conoep* 
tions  whatever  is  bef(ae  him;  ami 
thus,  by  preserving  the  great  sugges- 
tive characteristics,  represent  nttore 
with  a  far  greater  troth,  exhibiting 
her  very  life  and  feding,  than  they 
who  aim  at  tmth  throngii  exact  and 
minute  imitation. 

Let  this  be  exemplified  in  finhrator 
Rosa.  Do  his  wild  scenes  of  rock, 
and  mgged  rode- engendered  trees, 
exist  to  the  general  eye,  exactly  in 
their  form,  and  odour,  and  composi* 
tion,  as  he  has  represented  them? 
The  exact  sketcher  would  have  foond 
a  less  correspondence  in  branches  and 
foliage — a  less  marked  living  feeling 
between  the  rocks  and  trees;  he 
would  have  found  much  in  the  colour- 
ing, especially  in  the  green  leaves^ 
where  they  are  so  few  and  scattered, 
of  an  inconsistent  gaiety.  Theso 
would  have  been  distracting ;  bnt  his 
educated  eye,  toned  by  a  one  bold 
feeling,  rejected  these,  and  seized  the 
wilder  characteristic,  to  which  he 
resolutely,  under  the  impulse  of  his 
genius,  made  all  the  rest  subservient 
and  suggestive.  He  embodied  what 
he  saw  with  what  he  felt,  and  marred 
not  the  savage  freedom  by  attractive 
littlenesses,  but  gave  it  full  play; 
and  with  an  execution  as  bold  and 
free,  which  the  minute  critic  would 
pronounce  not  natural,  though  most 
natural,  as  most  expressive  of  that 
spontaneous  out-flung  unconstrained- 
uess  of  nature's  growth,  which  really 
per\'ades  all,  he  harmoniously  brought 
all  the  parts  under  the  dominion  of 
one  poetic  feeling.  Take  his  foliage, 
even  in  form — to  say  nothing  of  its 
actual  un naturalness  of  colour  in  the 
exact  sense— there  is  a  raggedneas,  as 
torn  and  storm-beaten,  in  the  indi- 
vidual leafage,  which  the  nntntored 
sketcher  will  in  vain  look  for  in  his 
beat ;  but  all  this  stamps  one  great 
tnith,  and  that  speaks  more  of  natore 
than  many  small  ones.  I  do  not 
moan  here  to  give  the  palm  to  Salva- 
tor  Kosa,  as  if  he  were  "Lord  of 
Landscape  ;'*   I   mention  him  as   n 
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stroDg  example,  as  the  boldest  devi- 
ator  from  that  which  the  unpoetic 
eye    sees,    and    minds   totally    an- 
charmed   by    poetry   can    conceive. 
I  think  it  well  here  to  lay  some  stress 
upon  these  preliminary  remarks,  be- 
cause much  has  been  written,  with  a 
great  fascination  of  language,  recom- 
mending, as  I  believe  too  strongly,  a 
close  ob3er\'ation  in  detail  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  ;  overlooking  the 
great  phenomenon — the  accordance  of 
external  nature  with  the  heart,  feel- 
ings, and  very  life  and  soul  'of  man. 
One  writer  in  particular,  with  great 
ability,  and  audacious  confidence,  be- 
cause in  his  blindness  he,  uneducated 
to  it,  sees  not  in  nature  what  such 
great   men    as    Salvator  Rosa   and 
Caspar  Foussin  have  extracted  from 
it,  and  yet  made  it  nature's  and  their 
own,    flings    upon    their  established 
fame  the  bruium  fulmen  of  his  con- 
tempt and  abuse.    Damnat  quod  non 
inteUigit.      He    knows  not  the  true 
principles  of  art  which  exist  to  per- 
fection in  their  works,  nor  knows  how 
strictly  these  principles  belong  to  art 
and  nature  only  through  and  by  their 
connexion  with  the  mind    of  man. 
You  may  study  meteorology  in  the 
Penny    Magazine^    or    geology    and 
botany,  most  scientifically ;  but  it  will 
further  you  a  very  little  way,  while 
your  portfolio  is  under  your  arm,  and 
your  eye  in  search  of  a  picturesque 
which  you  have  not  learned  to  find. 
Nay,  it  may  happen,  for  it  often  does 
happen,  that  the  more    you  sketch 
the  farther  you  are  from  art.    It  is 
possible,  also,  for  the  most  accom- 
plished artist  to  sketch   too  much; 
and  to  stay  the  power  of  his  invention, 
by  referring  too  constantly  to  the  pre- 
ciseness  and  individuality  of  scenery. 
He  dares  not  so  much  trust  his  palette 
as  his  portfolio,  as  it  were  his  register 
of  nature,  to  which  he  has  bound  him- 
self beyond  the  usual  apprenticeship. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  sketchers, 
amateurs,  and  artists  by  profession, 
that,   upon  a  sketching  expedition, 
*'  their  hands  are  not  in "  for  some 
days.    I  doubt  if  the  fault  be  so  much 
in  the  hand  as  in  the  eye ;  for  in  most 
cases  the  hand  had  come  from  the 
immediate    practice    of   the    studio: 
but  the  eye  is  distracted  by  the  many 
beauties  which  now  force  themselves 
into  observation,  and  which  in  the 


home-practice,  and  in  following  the 
mind's  bent  on  the  canvass,  the 
memoir  did  not  vividly  present  as  not 
wanted.  It  is  more  difficult,  there- 
fore, at  first  to  generalise,  to  escape 
the  fascinations  of  local  form  and 
colour,  which  keep  the  eye  from  the 
instant  acknowledgment  of  a  whole. 
We  are  thus  at  first  apt  to  begin  with 
the  detail,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
last,  by  which  means  we  have  more 
tiian  we  want,  or  less  accurately  and 
accommodatingly  what  is  wanted. 
When  we  have  learned  again  to 
reject,  and  to  see,  we  are  surprised 
with  a  facility  we  at  first  despaired  of. 
We  do,  then,  becanse  we  know  what 
to  do. 

I  would  recommend,  therefore,  be- 
fore setting  out  on  such  expeditions, 
where  it  be  practicable,  to  visit  daily, 
and  m  day,  during  a  week  or  fortnight, 
the  best  gtdlerics  of  pictures,  such  as 
contain  Sx  schools,  that  as  much  as 
possible  there  may  be  no  bias,  but 
such  as  every  one  must  find  in  him- 
self before  he  reaches  the  gallery.  I 
would  do  this  to  confirm,  and  fasten 
upon  the  memory,  the  principles  of 
art, — breadth,  greatness,  truth,  ex- 
pression, colouring,  sentiment,  and 
how  obtained.  Here  will  be  a  gram- 
mar without  its  drudgery ;  for  eveiy 
lesson  will  be  a  delight,  if  we  go  to  it 
with  no  conceited  opinions  of  our  own, 
and  no  cavilling  spirit  bringing  our- 
selves down  to  an  admission  that  these 
great  men  of  former  days  had  some 
foundation  upon  which  they  buUt  their 
fame,  their  acknowledged  fame — so 
searching,  we  shall  see  the  reasons  of 
their  doings — ^why  they,  each  for  their 
own  purpose,  adopted  this  or  that 
style  of  colour,  or  of  composition,  or 
chiaro-scuro.  Going  then  imme- 
diately to  nature  from  art,  we  shall 
see  how  very  true  art  is — a  secret  that, 
without  this  immediate  comparison, 
would  be  very  apt  to  be  hidden  from 
us.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  be- 
gin a  science  from  liis  own  observation 
alone.  It  was  not  the  first  shepherd 
who,  studying  the  stars,  laid  open  the 
study  of  astronomy.  We  shall  learn 
nothing  by  despising  all  that  has  beep 
learnt  before  we  were  bom.  So  it  is 
in  art;  some  principles  have  been 
established,  which  it  is  well  to  know 
thoroughly  ;  and,  the  more  we  know 
them,  the  more  enthusiastic  will  be 
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our  admiration,  the  love  of  art  through 
Dature,  and  of  nature  through  art. 

Daring  my  former  visits  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Lyn mouth,  I  had 
seldom  taken  any  whole  view,  but 
chiefly  studied  parts  for  nse  in  the 
detail  of  compositions ;  and  this  I 
think  to  be  a  good  practice  for  the 
landscape  painter,  which  term  I  use 
here  in  contradistinction  to  the  pain- 
ter of  views.  There  is  so  gi*eat  a 
pleasure  in  as  it  were  creating — in 
being  the  iroufrrjs,  the  maker — that,  to 
one  accustomed  to  and  at  all  skilled 
in  composing,  it  becomes  an  irksome 
task  to  make  a  "view."  The  con- 
tinued habit  of  view-painting  must 
necessarily  check  invention,  and 
limit  unworthily  the  painter's  aim. 
In  revisiting  Lynmouth,  I  changed 
my  pui*pose  ;  and  this,  not  under  the 
idea  of  making  pictures  of  any  of  the 
sketches,  but  for  the  practice  of  not- 
ing how  a  picture,  framed  In  from 
nature,  as  if  it  were  a  work  of  art, 
would  be  brought  to  its  completion ; 
for  sketching  with  such-  an  object,  I 
cannot  but  think  of. as  great  impor- 
tance as  the  other  method.  We  must 
learn  from  nature  to  make  a  whole, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  parts  sepa- 
rately. With  this  purpose  the 
sketcher  will  look  out  for  subjects, 
not  detail ;  he  will  be  curious  to  see 
how  nature  composes  now,  and  when 
it  is  that  scenes  are  most  agreeable — 
made  so  by  what  combination  of  lines, 
by  what  agreement  of  colours,  by 
what  proportions  of  light,  and  grada- 
tions of  shadow  :  for  he  will  often  find, 
when  nature  looks  her  best,  that  light 
and  shade  are  employed  as  substitutes 
for  lines  which,  in  the  actual  and  true 
drawing  of  them,  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. How  often  is  it  that  a  scene 
strikes  the  eye  at  once  for  its  great 
beauty,  that,  when  we  come  to  it  again, 
seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  charm ! 
Now  these  spots  should  be  visited 
again  and  again,  till  the  causes  be 
ascertained  of  the*  charm  and  of  the 
deterioration:  for  here  must  lie  the 
principles  of  art,  nature  assuming  and 
putting  oflf  that  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  us,  that  in  which  our  human 
sympathies  are  engaged.  Sketchers 
often  pass  hastily  these  spots  that  are 
no  longer  beautiful;  but  they  are 
wrong,  for  they  can  learn  best,  by 
accurate  observation  of  the  changes 


presented  to  them.  And  they  will 
thus  learn  to  remedy  deficiencies, 
and  acquire  a  better  power  of  selecting 
scenes,  by  knowing  where  the  defi- 
ciencies lie  ;  the  mind's  eye  will  not 
dwell  upon  them,  or  will  fill  them  up, 
and  the  composition  show  itself  to 
them  in  a  manner  quite  otherwise  than 
it  would  have  appeared,  had  no  such 
previous  observations  been  made. 
There  are  sometimes  good  lines  marred 
by  bad  effects,  and  bad  lines  remedied 
by  skilful  management  of  effects — of 
light  and  shadow.  It  must  be  a 
practised  eye  that  can  properly  ab- 
stract and  separate  lines  from  effects, 
and  effects  from  lines.  We  play  with 
colour,  but  our  serious  business  is 
with  light  and  shade ;  the  real  picture 
is  more  frequently  in  black  and  white, 
than  those  who  addict  themselves  to 
colour  will  credit.  I  will  here  but 
refer  to  some  passages  in  the  early 
numbers  of  The  Sketcher,  on  the  com- 
position of  lines,  wherein  I  showed, 
and  I  believe  truly  explained,  the 
principle  of  composition  upon  which 
many  of  the  old  masters  worked.  And 
I  particularly  exemplified  the  prind* 
pic  in  the  pictures  of  Gaspar  Ponssin, 
whom  Thompson  calls  learned  Pons- 
sin, (unless  he  meant  Nicolo,  who, 
though  in  other  respects  he  may  with 
equal  justice  be  called  learned,  is,  in 
this  art  of  the  composition  of  lines,  in 
no  way  to  be  compared  with  his 
brother-in-law.)  I  showed  that  there 
was  one  simple  rule  which  he  invari- 
ably adopted.  We  may  likewise  go 
to  nature,  and  find  the  rule  there, 
when  natui*e,  as  a  composition,  looks 
her  best. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  any 
scene  is  most  pleasing  when  its  va- 
riety is  in  the  smallest  portion — that 
is,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  made  up  of  the  most  simple 
and  pervading  lines,  and  the  intri- 
cacies, all  variety,  and  alternations, 
and  interchanges  of  lines  and  parts, 
shall  be  confined  to  a  very  small  por- 
tion ;  for  thus  a  greatness,  a  large- 
ness, an  importance,  is  preserved  and 
heightened,  and  at  the  same  time 
monotony  is  avoided — though  there 
be  much  in  it,  the  piece  is  not 
crowded.  There  is  a  print  from  a 
picture  by  Smith  of  Chichester,  who, 
by  the  bye,  obtained  the  prize  against 
Richard  Wilson,  which  attracted  my 
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attention  the  other  day  at  a  print- 
seller's  window.      It  was  meant,  I 
presume,  as  an  imitation  of  Claude, 
Claude  reduced  to  the  then  English 
vulgarity.      If  multiplicity  of  parts 
would    make    a    picture,    doubtless 
Richard    Wilson,    with    his    simple, 
sweeping,  free  lines,  could  have  no 
chance   in  competition  with  such  a 
painter.     Every  niche  was  crowded 
— and  equally  so — every  niche  might 
have  made  a  picture,  such  as  it  was, 
but  all  the  niches  made  none,  or  a 
bad  one.    Why,  the  variety  was  uni- 
versal ;  it  should  have  been  confined 
to  the  smaller  space.    The  pictnre  is 
objectionable  in  other  points  of  view ; 
but  this  ignorance  of  the  very  nature 
of  composition  was  fatal.     Yet  this 
work  was  evidently  an  imitation  of 
Claude,  whose  variety,  however,  of 
distance,  the  modem  imitator  brought 
into  his  very  foreground.    He  could 
not  see    the    simplicity  of   Claude. 
Not  that  Claude  himself  was  a  learned 
composer ;  his  lines  are  often  incon- 
gruous, and  there  is  not  unfrequently 
a  poverty  of  design,  scarcely  con- 
cealed by  the  magic  of  his  colonring. 
Now,  I  find,   in  looking    over    my 
sketches,  that  I  had  selected  those 
scenes  where  the  passages  of  variety 
lay  in  the  distance,  and,  it  being  a 
naiTow  valley,  they  occupied  but  a 
small  space  ;    but,  though  small,  it 
was  mostly  the  place  of  interest  — 
there  was  the  more  vivid  light  or  the 
deeper  shade,  the  change,  the  life  of 
the  picture,  and  the  embellished  way 
of  escape  out  of  a  defile,  that  from 
its  closeness  would  have  been  other- 
wise painful.    In  saying  "  painful,"  I 
seem   to  point   to  a  defect  in  this 
Lynmouth  valley.      Indeed,  it  will 
not  suit  those  who  do  not  love  close 
scenery.    That  certainly  is  its  charac- 
ter.    Yet  is  it  not  so  close,  but  that 
there  is  room  for  this  kind  of  variety. 
I  think  what  I  have  said  upon  this 
point,  of  interest  and  variety  lying  in 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  canvass — 
for  I  here  speak  even  of  natm-e  as  a 
picture— may  be  applicable  generally 
to  light.    I  imagine  those  scenes  will 
be  round  most  pleasing,  where  the 
light  is  by  far  the  smallest  portion, 
the  half-tone  by  far  the  larger,  and 
the  dark  but  to  show  the  power  of 
both.     Take,  for  instance,  a  garden 
*cene — a  broad  walk,  trees  on  each 


side — all  is  in  broad  light,  but  all  is 
in  painful  glare,  monotony,  and  same- 
ness of  endless  detail.    Let  a  shadow 
pass   over  it,  a   broad   shadow — or 
rather  a  half-tone  of  light,  that  shall 
only  show  the  local  colour  subdued — 
now,  let  a  gleam  pass  across  it,  and 
just  touch  here  and  there  the  leafage, 
and  seem  to  escape  behind  it — how 
small  is  the  light,  bnt  it  has  given 
life  to  the  picture.      I  cannot   but 
think  it  a  fanlt  of  our  day  that  half- 
tone is  neglected ;    light  is  made  a 
glare,  and  therefore  the  veiy  object  of 
light  is  lost.     I  believe  it  was  the 
aim  at  a  mere  novelty  that  first  intro- 
duced this  false  principle.      It  was 
recommended  to  Guide,  but  he  failed 
in  it :  pictures  so  painted  by  him  are 
far  from  being  his    best.      Rubens 
erred  in  it ;  but  modem  artists  have 
cariied  the  false  principle  to  the  ut- 
most limit;    and,  in  doing  so,  are 
liable    to    a    palpable    incongmity, 
an  impossibility  in  nature,  which  they 
profess  to  imitate.    For  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  light  to  take  away  colour; 
yet  in  this  school,  the  whitest  light, 
and  the  most  vivid  colours,  are  in  the 
same  piece.    The  old  painters,  aware 
of  this  property  of  light,  in  their  out- 
of-door  scenes,  avoid,  not  to  say  a 
white,  but  even  a  light  sky-especially 
the  Venetian  —  so  that  their  great 
depth  and  power  of  colour  was  ren- 
dered natural,  by  the  depth  of  their 
skies.      Their  blues  were  dark — in- 
tensely so— bnt  they  were  sustained 
by  the  general  colour.  If  it  be  said  the 
Italian  skies  are  notoriously  the  bluest, 
Mr  Rnskin  has,  in  contradiction,  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  white ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  fact  is,  that  the  great  pain- 
ters considered  colour,  as  a  beauty  in 
art,  sui  generis^  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  slavish  adherence,  in  this 
respect,  to  nature  herself.     Indeed, 
they  delighted,  even  when  aiming  at 
the  richest  coloming,  to  subdue  all 
glare,  and  to  preserve  rather  a  deep 
half-tone. 

I  believe  they  studied  nature  through 
coloured  glasses;  and  we  learn  from 
Mrs  Merrifield  that  Gaspar  Poussin 
nsed  a  black  mirror,  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  him  by  Bamboccio. 
The  works  of  some  of  the  Flemish 
painters  evidently  show  that  they  nsed 
such  a  mirror. 

Have  I  not,  then,  reached  Lyn- 
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month  yet?  I  fonnd  it  in  fnll  leafiige, 
and  the  little  riyer  as  clear  as  amber, 
and  like  it  in  colour.  It  is  always 
beantifnl,  and  variable  too — after  rain 
it  assumes  more  variety  of  colour,  and 
ci  great  richness.  For  most  part  of 
the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  more  shal- 
low than  I  had  ever  seen  it.  I  was 
pleased  that  it  was  so,  though  I  heard 
many  complaints  on  that  score.  To 
those  who  sketch  dose  to  the  water, 
it  is,  in  &ct,  an  advantage;  for  where 
the  sceneiy  is  so  confined,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  reach  the  large 
stones  in  mid-stream,  and  thus  many 
new  views  are  obtained ;  and  when 
yon  are  pretty  close  to  water,  whether 
it  be  a  fall,  or  still,  there  is  really  but 
very  little  difference  whether  the  river 
bo  fnll  or  not — the  falls  still  retain 
sufficient  body,  and  the  still  pools  are 
sufficiently  wide. 

There  are  but  two  parties  who  know 
anything  of  the  painter* scenery  of 
Ljrnmouth  —  the  sketchers  and  the 
anglers.  The  common  road  generally 
taken  by  tourists  shows  not  half  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  Did  Lynmouth 
appear  less  beautiful  V — certainly  not. 
I  easily  recognised  the  chosen  spots, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  what  little 
change  had  taken  place.  I  knew  in- 
dividual trees  perfectly,  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired growth.  There  were  ap- 
parently the  same  branches  stretch- 
ing over  the  stream. 

In  one  spot  where  large  ledges  of 
rock  shoot  out  in  mid-stream,  down 
whose  grooves  the  river  rushes  pre- 
cipitously, (1  had,  sixteen  years  ago, 
sketched  the  scene,)  there  was  grow- 
ing out  of  the  edge  of  the  rock  a  young 
ash-tree  shoot — to  my  surprise,  there 
it  was  still,  or  ttie  old  had  decayed, 
and  a  similar  had  sprung  up.  There 
Is  something  remarkable  in  this  con- 
tinned  idt'utitv,  vear  after  vear,  as  if 
the  law  of  mutabilitv  had  been  sas- 
pemled.  Yet  there  were  changes. 
I  reinomber  .sketching  l)y  a  little  fall 
of  the  river,  where  further  progress* 
was  staid  by  a  large  mass  of  project- 
ing rock.  I  felt  sure  there  must  be 
fine  subjects  beyond,  and  in  my  at- 
tempt to  reach  it  from  the  opposite 
side  by  climbing,  and  holding  by  the 
bought  of  a  tnH»,  one  broke  oft*,  and  I 
fell  into  th«'  cauldron.  I  found  now 
that  the  whole  mass  of  this  ledge  of 
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rock  had  given  way,  and  opened  a 
passage,  and  one  of  no  great  difficulty. 
Here,  as  I  suspected,  were  some  very 
fine  studies.  The  place  where  I  de- 
scended is  about  half  a  mile,  or  less, 
firom  Lynmouth,  where  the  road  tnma^ 
near  to  a  little  bridge  across  a  water- 
course intercepting  the  road.  The 
view  of  this  little  £idl  from  above  is 
singulariy  beaotifU;  and,  being  bo 
much  elevated,  you  see  the  bed  of  the 
river  continuous  for  a  long  diatancey 
greatly  varied.  I  know  no  place 
where  there  are  such  fine  studies  of 
this  kind,  though  they  are  rarely 
taken,  being  only  parts  for  composi- 
tion— the  whole  not  making  a  view. 

Was  Lynmouth,  then,  to  me  as  it 
was? — ^not  quite.  The  interval  of  yean 
had  not,  I  trust,  been  lost.  If  there 
was  little  change  in  the  place,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  mind^s  eye  and 
head  of  the  sketcher.  Though  I  re- 
cognised neariy  all  the  spots  where  I 
ha^  sketched,  I  found  many  new — 
some  that  might  have  escaped  me, 
because  I  had  not  taken  the  fooling 
with  me,  at  least  not  in  the  degree 
in  which  I  now  possessed  it.  Dnrinr 
all  the  years  that  had  intervened,  I 
had  scarcely  painted  a  single  view. 
I  could  not  but  observe  that  the  new- 
scenes  were  those  more  especially 
suggestive,  leading  to  the  ideal. 

A  friend  who  was  part  of  the  time 
with  me  observed  that  he  had  thought 
some  of  my  pictures,  which  he  had 
seen,  compositions  without  the  war- 
ranty of  nature ;  but  he  now  saw  that 
nature  supplied  me  with  what  I 
wanted,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
sketches  were  correct.  It  was  then 
I  observed  that  the  sketcher  may  find 
almost  cvervwhere  what  he  has  learnt 
to  look  for. '  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not 
whole  and  large  scenery,  nor  the  most 
beautiful,  that  best  suiU  the  painter, 
but  those  parts  which  he  can  com- 
bine. The  real  painter  looks  to  nature 
for  form  and  colour,  the  elements  of 
his  art:  upon  these  he  must  work; 
and  they  seldom  reach  any  great 
magnitude,  or  are  diffused  over  large 
space. 

Why  is  it,  that  generally  what  we 
term  beautiful  scenery  was  seldom  the 
ground  of  the  old  painters?  They 
were  not,  generally  speaking,  painters 
of  views :  and  why  not?  There  the 
pictures  were  made  for  them.    They 
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and  all  the  world  had  the  thing  be- 
fore them  to  love  and  to  admire— it 
was  ahready  done ;  there  was  no  room 
for  their  genius,  which  is  a  creative, 
not  an  imitative  faculty.  The  scene 
for  every  eye  was  not  theirs.  They 
foimd  that,  by  their  art,  they  conld 
take  natnre^s  best  feeling,  even  from 
her  fragments.  It  requires  not  an 
Alp  to  portray  grandeur.  Fifty  feet 
of  rock,  precipitous  or  snperimpend- 
ing,  will  better  represent  the  greatness 
of  danger ;  for  it  is  a  more  immediate 
and  soUd  mass  to  crush  the  intruder, 
and  the  form  may  frown  with  a  demon 
malice.  The  whole  awe  of  darkness 
may  be  felt  in  a  cavern  of  a  few  feet 
space.  Indeed,  it  may  be  almost  said 
that  largeness  is  not  to  be  obtained 
on  the  canvass,  by  the  largeness  ci 
whole  extensive  scenes  in  nature,  but 
by  the  continuous  lines  of  near 
masses :  whatever  is  actually  largest 
in  nature — ^the  forest  and  the  moun- 
tain— in  art  may  with  advantage 
occupy  the  smallest  space.  For  the 
best  magnitude  here  is  in  perspective, 
and  in  that  aerial  tone  which,  as  a 
veil,  half  conceals,  uid  thereby  mi^es 
mysterious,  and  converts  into  one 
azure  whole  the  parts  which  would, 
otherwise  seen,  bat  break  up  the 
great  character.  The  Arabian  genii 
were  greatest  when  dimly  seen  through 
smoke  and  vapour. 

Art,  indeed,  differs  from  nature  in 
this,  as  regards  the  pleasure  derived 
through  the  eye,  that  nature  allows  you 
many  un  perspective  views  at  many  in- 
stant glances,  and  tha^ore  surprises 
you,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  with  a 
perspective  impossibility,  of  which  the 
judgment  at  the  time  is  not  cognisant; 
whereas  art  is  bounded  by  a  mle, 
look8  not  all  around,  and  comprehends 
by  mind  beyond  the  eye,  bat  is  con- 
strained to  frame  in  the  conception. 
It  most,  therefore,  make  to  itself  an- 
other power— and  this  power  it  finds 
in  form,  in  light  and  shade,  and  co- 
lour, all  which  are  in  greater  intoisity 
and  force  in  the  fragmentary  parts 
than  in  the  whole  and  large  scenei. 
It  is  a  step  for  the  young  artist  to  be- 
lieve that  art  and  nature  are  not  and 
should  not  be  the  same — that  they  are 
essentially  dilfen^nt,  and  ose  their 
materials  differently,  have  other  rules 
of  space  and  largeness.  If  art  be 
more  limited,  its  power  is  greater  by 


being  more  condensed, — and  its  im- 
pressions more  certain,  because  more 
direct,  and  not  nnder  the  vague  and 
changeable  process  of  making  an  idea 
from  many  perspectives. 

If  there  be  tmth  in  these  remai^ 
we  may  see  why  the  old  masters  left 
untouched  those  scenes  which  are  the 
delight  of  tourists.  To  copy  the  scene 
before  them  was  to  pat  their  creative 
faculty  in  abeyance.  It  was  only  to 
work  after  a  £^ven  pattern — and  that 
pattern  imperfect— nof  a  whole  which 
defied  the  laws  of  optics.  I  here 
speak  almost  entirely  of  the  Italian 
masters,  both  the  historical,  and  more 
strictly  the  landscape  painters.  The 
Flemish  and  Dntch  schools  had  mostly 
another  aun,  and  were  more  imita- 
tive; hmice  they  are  more  easily 
understood,  bnt  felt  with  a  £ur  less 
passion.  But  even  these,  fiir  from 
undervaluing  the  conventiimal  aids  oi 
art,  applied  as  mnch  of  them  as  the 
nature  of  thehr  subjects  would  admit 

Bnt  the  sketcher  most  not  consider 
himsdf  in  his  studies  when  he  is  out 
with  his  portfolio.  Howerer  he  mar 
select,  he  most  be  &ithfhL  And  this 
fidelity  I  have  seen  painters  of  great 
skill  often  unwisely  contemn,  become 
too  conventional,  botii  in  their  draw- 
ing and  colouring.  It  requires  mock 
practice  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  that 
knowledge  which  oonstitntes  taste^ 
to  frame  in  as  it  were  piotares,  frDm 
the  large  q>ace  that  fills  the  tje. 
Nothing  is  more  osefol  than  to  carry 
in  the  portfolio  a  light  frame  of  stiff 
paper  or  wood,  and  to  hold  it  up,  so 
as  actually  to  firame  in  pictores,  and 
thus  to  experimentalise  npon  the 
design,  and  see  what  shifUngs  of  the 
frame  make  the  best  choice.  It  Is  an 
assistance  even  to  the  most  praetiied 
in  composition. 

Lynmouth  Is  greatly  improved  of 
late  years  in  accommodation ;  many- 
new  lodging-hooies  are  bailt,  and 
there  are  some  residents  who  have 
shown  great  taste  in  layinf^  out  their 
grounds,  and  in  their  boUdmgs.  The 
uttle  pier  has  been  rendered  pie* 
tnresqne,  by  the  erectioo  of  a  small 
look-ont  bouse  after  a  model  from 
Rhodes.  There  Is  not  mnoh  hers  at 
any  thne  that  woald  deserve  the 
name  of  shipping;  bat  a  few  fishing 
boats,  and  such  small  craft  composa 
well  with  the  little  pier.    The  even* 
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iiigs  arc  very  fine,  the  sun  setting 
over  the  Channel ;  and  tlie  Welsh 
coast  in  the  distance  assumes,  occa- 
sionally, a  very  beautiful  ultramarine 
bhie,  like  a  glaze  over  warm  colour- 
ing. When  the  tide  comes  in,  and 
the  little  vessels  are  afloat,  these  are 
good  subjects,  the  water  being  of  a 
gray  green,  softening  the  reflections. 
1  began  a  sketcli  when  the  boats  were 
aground ;  but  the  tide,  coming  in 
rapidly,  soon  so  altered  the  position 
of  the  vessels  that  I  did  not  proceed. 
When  the  tide  receded,  leaving  the 
vessels  aground,  they  were  not  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  I  had  sketched 
them  ;  and  an  artist  who  was  present 
remarked,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  as  a  composition  was  gone,  and 
referred  to  the  sketch.  This  led  to 
some  discussion,  as  to  the  cause — Why 
should  it  be  less  good  now,  said  he, 
than  when  you  drew  it  ?  1  believe  I 
saw  the  reason,  and  pointed  it  out. 
There  was  a  sloop,  larger  by  much 
than  all  the  rest,  wliich  were  indeed, 
though  having  masts,  but  boats.  The 
larger  vessel  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject, even  more  so  than  the  buildings 
on  the  pier,  towards  which  it  leaned  ; 
and  this  leaning  was  important,  for 
a  union  and  certain  connexion  of 
parts  was  everything  here,  for  it  made 
one  of  many  things.  Accordingly, 
the  smaller  boats  on  each  side  the 
larger  vessel  inclined  their  masts 
towards  it ;  so  that  this  manifest 
uniting,  and  the  belonging  of  one  to 
the  otiier,  was  the  ))lea8ing  idea, 
and  invested  the  whole  with  a  kind 
of  life  and  sensitiveness ;  but  in  the 
alteration,  aflvr  the  receding  of  the 
tide,  this  communication  of  the  one 
with  the  other  was  gone,  and,  on  the 
contrarv,  there  was  left  an  uncomfort- 
able  feeling  of  disunion. 

This  reasoning  was  admitted,  and 
we  further  discussed  the  principle  in- 
volvi'd  in  the  remarks,  as  applicable 
to  ail  scenes  and  subjects.  It  is  this 
corres)>ondence  of  part  with  part 
which  animates  the  works  of  nature, 
invests  them  with  an  ideal  sensitive- 
ness :  and  through  this  fond  U^lief  of 
their  life,  our  own  sensitiveness  is 
awakeninl  to  a  sympathy  with  them. 
Wliatcver  inanimate  objects  we  in 
our  fancy  invest  with  life,  through 
«)ur  own  sympathy,  we  clothe  \\\i\\  a 
kind  of  humanity  ;  and  thus  we  look 


on  trees  and  rocks,  and  water,  as  to  a 
degree  our  fellow  creatures,  in  this 
great  wild  world.  We  love  accord- 
ingly. NUiil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
puto.  The  very  winds  speak  to  us 
as  human  voices,  as  do  the  trees  in 
their  whisperings  or  complainings; 
and  the  waters  are  over  repeating 
their  histories  and  their  romances  to 
our  willing  ears.  As  wc  walked  we 
tested  the  principle,  and  were  believ- 
ers in  its  truth.  *'*'  Mark,"  said  our 
friend,  '^  that  bank  of  fera — how 
graceful,  how  charming,  is  their  bend- 
ing, their  interchange,  their  masses 
and  their  hollow  shades,  their  little 
home- depths,  wherein  they  grow, 
and  retire  as  their  home-chambeK : 
there  is  throughout  the  pleasing  idea 
of  a  family  enjoying  their  quiet  ex- 
istence, and  all  in  one  small  green 
world  of  their  own."  He  enjoys 
nature  most  worthily,  and  most  in- 
tensely, who  carries  with  him  this 
sense  of  nature's  life,  and  of  a  mu- 
tuality, a  co-partnership  with  the 
blessings  of  existence  with  himself. 
There  are  some  fine  rocks  at  the  base 
of  the  precipitous  cliffs— of  fine  form 
and  colour ;  I  never  went  snfliciently 
near  to  sketch  them,  having  no  fancy 
to  be  caught  by  the  tide.  I  have 
seen  sketches  made  amongst  them 
that  prove  them  to  afford  veiy  good 
subjects.  Many  years  ago,  while  sit- 
ting under  these  cliffs,  I  heard  a 
groan  ;  I  thought  at  the  time  it  miut 
have  been  a  delusion,  but  on  that 
evening  a  man  had  fallen  over  the 
cliffs.  His  body  was,  I  think,  foand 
the  next  day.  It  fell  from  Conntes- 
bury  Hill,  the  road  on  which  is 
certainly  not  sufiiciently  protected. 
And  this  reminds  me  to  apeak  of 
an  alarming  occurrence  on  the  road, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Lynmouth. 
We  were  a  small  party,  and  had 
taken  shelter  from  rain  against  the 
receding  part  of  the  rocks  cut  for 
the  widening  the  road.  I  and 
another  were  reading  a  newspaper. 
Looking  up,  we  suddenly  saw  a  wo- 
man on  horseback  very  near  os.  The 
animal  started,  and  was  frightened  at 
the  newspaper.  Our  endcavoar  to. 
conceal  it  made  the  matter  worse ;  the 
horse  retreated  from  os,  and  I  think 
his  hind  legs  could  not  have  been 
many  inches  from  the  precipice.  It 
was  a  tiying  moment ;  one  step  more 
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back  would  have  been  certain  death  to 
both  the  woman  and  the  horse.    We 
were  truly  happy  when,  by  a  little 
management,  we    contrired    to    get 
them  past  us.    The  road,  too,  is  in 
these  dangerous  places  very  narrow ; 
yet  the  people  venture  to  drive  at  a 
good  pace,  and  without  reins,  their 
uncouth  and  apparently  unmanage- 
able teams — ^"neither  quite  dray  nor 
cart — fearlessly.    It  is  surprising  that 
accidents  do  not  often  occur,  especi- 
ally as  there  is  some  danger  from  the 
falling  of  masses  of  stone  nrom  above ; 
and  even  such  as  the  sheep  remove 
with  their  feet  may  frighten  horses, 
and  precipitate  all  to  sure  destruction. 
There  are  great  rents  in  huge  masses 
of  rock,  close  to  the  road,  and  some 
apparently  are  kept  firm  with  but 
little  earth,  and  seem  to  threaten  a 
move.    I  have  had  some  blows  on  the 
back  occasionally  firom  small  stones, 
cast  down  by  passing  sheep,  while  I 
liave  been    sketching  down  by  the 
water ;  and  once  so  large  a  one  took 
the  comer  of  my  portfolio,  liiat  with 
my  best  speed  I  quitted  the  place. 
That  was  some  years  ago ;  but  I  have 
recently  seen  not  very  small  fragments 
fall  very  near  me.    I  would,  there- 
fore, caution  the  sketcher  to  choose  as 
safe  a  position  as  he  can,  which  he 
may  generally  find  under  some  pro- 
jection of  rock.    Some  of  the  masses 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  are  of  enormous 
size;  and  let  me  here  remark  upon 
the  fine,  bold  character  these  masses 
in  the  river  possess — they  are  very 
fine    in  form,   and  the  beauty  and 
variety  in  their  colouring  are  quite 
wondrous.    Some  are  very  dark,  en- 
tirely covered  with  brown,  and  some 
with  bright  golden  moss.    But  most 
of  them  when  dry  are  gray — but  one 
name  will   not  describe  that   gray, 
varying  as  it  does  from  the  blue  to  the 
green  and  pink  hues.    They  are  com- 
monly in  bold  relief  against  the  dark 
water  —  yet  themselves  show  dark, 
edged  by  the  white  foam,  where  the 
water,  sloping  insinuatingly,  falls  and 
rushes  by  them.    Here  and  there,  in 
some  deep-shaded,  wild,  lonely  places, 
they  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  look 
like  huge  Titans  turned  to  stone,  amid 
the  fragments  that  had  hurled  them 
down.      The    sketcher   may   easily 
imagine  himself  in  the  territory  of 
magic.    Shall  I  confess  that,  in  such 


places,  I  do  not  like  to  sketch  alone? 
And  why  not  ?  Why  should  there  be 
a  something  like  a  superstitious  awe 
of  the  spot,  the  "  severi  religio  lociV 

Doubtless  it  is  because  we  do  feel 
contradicting  knowledge,  in  this  con- 
sciousness of  all  nature  in  its  own  life 
and  power.  Nor  can  we  divest  our- 
selves of  a  kind  of  natural  poetr}' — a 
feeling  that  the  rocks,  the  wild  trees, 
and  the  somewhere  though  unseen 
"  genius  loci''''  all  look  at  us,  and  wc 
fancy  ourselves  but  under  sufferance, 
and  know  not  how  long  our  presence 
may  be  endured.  It  is  surprising  how 
a  sense  of  such  presences  possesses 
us  when  alone.  I  could  often  have 
fancied  voices,  and  mocking  ones  too, 
in  the  waters,  and  threats  that  thun- 
dered in  the  ear,  and  went  ofi"  as  if  to 
fetch  and  bring  whole  cataracts  down 
upon  me.  In  such  places  I  do  not 
like  to  be  caught  by  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  being  quite  alone. 

The  fact  is,  nature,  to  a  real  lover 
and  sketcher,  is  at  all  times  powerful. 
Scenes  a^ect  him  as  they  aficct  no 
other.  I  have  often  surprised  people 
by  the  assertion  that  I  could  not  live 
in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery ;  it  is  too 
powerful,  it  unnerves  one  with  an 
unrelaxing  watchfulness.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  mountain  will  not  be 
shaken  off.  It  becomes  a  nightmare 
upon  the  spirits,  holds  communion 
with  the  wild  winds  and  storms,  and 
has  fearful  dealings  I  would  not  dream 
of  in  the  dark,  howling,  dismal  nights. 
Nor,  when  the  sombre  fight  of  a  melan- 
choly day  just  obscures  the  clouds  that 
have  been  gathering  round  it,  wonld 
I  in  imagination  draw  the  curtain  to 
behold  the  unearthly  drama. 

There  is  something  terrific  in  the 
sound  of  unseen  rushing  water.  When 
all  else  is  still  in  the  dark  night,  and 
you  are  uncertain  of  the  path,  and 
feel  the  danger  that  a  false  footing 
may  plunge  you  into  an  abyss  of 
waters,  that  seem  to  cry  out  and  roar 
for  a  victim,  have  you  not  felt  both 
fear  and  shame  ?  Recently  I  experi- 
enced this  in  Lynmouth,  having  in 
the  darkness  lost  my  way.  To  the 
poet  and  the  painter,  here  is  a  source 
of  the  sublime.  Plunge  your  pencil 
boldly  into  this  eclipse,  and  work 
into  it  a  few  dim  lights,  formless  and 
undefined — the  obscure  will  be  of  a 
grand  mystery.    The  night-darkness 
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that  settles  over  fine  monntainoiis 
scenery  does  not  remove  the  sense  of 
its  presence;  as  its  lakes  blacken, 
they  become  fabolons,  of  nnknown 
depths,  below  which  may  be  infernal 
*'*•  bolge."  But  I  am  wandering  into 
strange  regions  now,  and  far  from 
Lynmonth,  whose  scenes,  after  all, 
are  not  of  a  very  severe  beauty,  unless 
we  will  to  make  it  so.  It  will  then 
answer  the  demand  imagination  makes 
upon  it.  Many  are  the  scenes  of  a 
purely  quiescent  kind,  still  and  calm, 
and  of  gentle  repose,  where  the  shal- 
low river  shows  its  amber  bed,  where- 
in the  gleams  rest  upon  the  well-de- 
fined l^ges  beneath,  whose  gray 
shadows  melt  into  golden  tints ;  and 
beyond,  in  the  deeper  pools,  the  green 
of  the  trees  is  reflected  greener  still, 
across  which  here  and  there  is  a  gray 
streak,  showing  the  river's  silent  on- 
ward movement ;  and  further  on,  some 
dark  stones  send  their  brown  and 
purple  hues,  mirrored  and  softened 
down  into  the  green,  just  dotted  here 
and  there  with  white.  Then  the  trees 
shoot  out  lovingly  from  the  bank  over- 
head, and  reach  and  communicate 
pleasantly  with  those  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and  here  a  bough  sends  down 
and  just  forbears  to  touch  the  stream. 
Narcissus-like,  loving  its  own  image. 
The  gray  stones  in  the  foreground, 
half  iMneath  the  water,  are  of  a  deli- 
cate hue,  blue  intermingling  with  pale 
greenish  and  lakey  tints ;  for  there  is 
nothing  violent  in  all  this  scene  of 
peacefal  repose.  Very  many  spots  of 
this  kind  are  there  that  court  the 
sketcher.  Let  him  wind  his  way  over 
masses  of  stone,  and  roots  of  trees, 
beyond  these — the  scene  how  chang- 
ed !  The  masses  of  stone  are  huge, 
blocking  up,  in  various  positions,  the 
free  passage  of  the  river,  which  chafes 
and  foams  between  them,  throwing 
off  its  whiteness  into  the  brown  and 
green  water  depths.  One  broad  sha- 
dow is  over  the  dark  stones ;  and  be- 
yond that  rise  the  tops  of  other 
masses,  gray  illuminated ;  and  beyond 
them,  a  gleam  or  two  of  falling  water. 
Wilder  are  the  trees  that  shoot  out, 
fit>m  rocky  fragments  near,  and  lock 
their  branches  with  those  on  the  other 
side ;  while  in  the  hollow  space  be- 
neath their  ardiing  boles,  distant  and 
frtntastic  stems  cross  the  stream. 
Opposite   are  huge   masses,  ledges 


with  predpitons  and  brown-mossed 
sides ;  above  which  the  hi|^  rocky 
bank  sends  forth  large  trMS,  thetr 
roots  twisting  about  the  rocks  and 
coming  out  again  through  the  fissures, 
and  met  by  green  weed  leaftge.  Hie 
trees  are  darker  than  the  dim-red 
ground,  bat  edged  with  greenish  light ; 
and  above  them  the  yellow  sunlight 
gleams  through,  and  the  dotted  Une 
of  sky  is  just  seen ;  and,  as  avoiding 
the  light,  a  huge  branch,  or  limb 
rather,  shoots  down,  edged  witii  the 
light  on  its  opper  sm&oe,  and  dark 
underneath,  and  throws  a  scanty  de- 
fined leafage  across  over  the  depth  of 
the  river.  But  this  prediMtOfiis  bank 
again  terminates  towards  the  lectgM 
in  fine  masses,  rocks  tiiat  project  and 
recede,  partially  Inminoos  with  re- 
flected light,  and  then  falling  badk 
into  extreme  brown  and  porple  dark- 
ness, down  into  which  uw  ivy  lUls 
clustering  and  perpendicnhir,  idth  hi- 
numerable  briar-like  shoots  and  ten- 
drils. Here  are  severer  studies. 
They  are  to  be  ibund  by  crosring  tiie 
Lyn  by  the  wooden  bridge,  not  fn 
from  Lynmonth,  and  fbUowiBg  tiie 
path  through  the  wood  some  way, 
and  seeking  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a 
scarcely-discernible  sheep-palfa,  till 
it  be  lost  at  the  edge  <tf  a  downward 
way,  not  very  difficolt  <tf  descent. 
Within  a  very  small  space,  there  are 
fine  and  very  difforent  subjects.  One 
of  scarcely  less  grandeur  than  the 
last  described,  if  it  had  not  more 
beauty  blended  with  it;  bst  it 
must  be  seen  in  the  son's  eve — 
the  best  time  will  be  about  3  o*clodE; 
Beach  a  large  stone  that  Juts  out  from 
the  river's  side,  dimb  it,  and  kx^ 
down  the  stream.  Ton  must  sketch 
rapidly,  for  the  charm  will  not  last—it 
is  most  lovely  in  c(^nr,  and  the  farms 
are  very  beantiM.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  river  may  be  termed  a  moon- 
tain  side,  broken  into  hollows,  in  which 
rock  and  v^;etation  deepen  into  shade. 
The  top  is  covered  with  trees,  veiy 
gracefhl,  the  son  edges  their  tops,  and 
rays  fiow  through  them,  toodiing  with 
a  white  and  silver  light  the  rried  rock, 
which  is  here  penendiGnlar.  Beyond 
this  moontain-fliae,  wldcfa  jots  ont,  is 
another  clothed  cUfl;  terminating  at 
the  base  in  bdd  and  bare  rock ;  be- 
vond  this,  and  hioh  above,  diootinff 
into  the  sky,  are  p&ed  rodoi  of  a  wild 
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and  broken  character,  gray,  bnt  dark 
against  the  distant  mountain  range,  of 
an  nltramaiine  haze,  oyer  warm  and 
slightly  marked  downward  passages ; 
above  Is  tlie  illumined  and  illuminat- 
ing sky.  On  the  side  of  the  river  from 
which  this  lovely  view  is  seen,  are 
large  masses,  backed  by  trees,  which 
shoot  across,  bnt  high  overhead,  so 
that  in  the  sketch  the  leafage  would 
drop  as  it  were  from  the  sky  into  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  The  river  itself 
is  quite  accordant  in  colour,  and  in  the 
forms  and  light  and  shade  of  the 
stones,  that,  tliough  so  large,  are 
dwarfed  by  the  large  precipitous  rocks 
perpendicular  above  them.  The  course 
of  the  stream  is  away  from  the  eye  of 
the  spectator — is  in  parts  darkly  tran- 
sparent and  deep — here  and  there 
showing  the  white  ibam,  and  in  other 
parts  its  amber  and  reddish  bed. 

A  little  further  back  from  this  point 
of  view  is  another  of  the  same  scene ; 
I  am  doubtful  which  would  make  the 
best  picture.  On  the  very  same  stone 
from  which  I  sketched  the  scene  de- 
scribed, turning  with  my  back  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  fine  forms  and  solemn 
light  and  i^ade  of  a  rock,  that  was 
cavemously  hollow  at  its  base,  and 
very  near  the  stream.  Above  it,  and 
declining  into  the  middle  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  sunlit  boles  of  coppice- trees, 
rising  among  the  light- green  leafage, 
made  the  only  positive  sunlight  of 
the  picture:  whatever  else  of  light 
there  was,  was  shade  luminous,  l^is 
rock  was  united  with  another  across 
the  picture,  that  thus  made  a  centre 
and  opening  for  the  coppice,  dotted 
with  the  blue  sky ;  but  all  that  side  of 
the  picture  was  in  very  dark  shadow, 
being  rock  perpendicular,  through  the 
depth  of  which  light  and  boldly  formed 
trees  rose  to  the  top  of  the  picture,  and 
threw  down  leafage  uito  the  deep 
shade.  The  colouring  of  the  cavernous 
hollow  was  remarkable :  it  was  dark, 
yet  blending  gray,  and  pink,  and  green. 
The  scene  was  of  an  ideal  character ; 
and  I  doubt  if  the  sketch,  thongh 
taken  with  as  much  truth  as  I  ooidd 
reach,  would  be  thought  to  be  fh>m 
nature.  The  same  ro^kj  mass,  taken 
in  another  durection,  supplies  a  very 
different  bnt  perhaps  eqmdly  good 
subject  for  the  pencil.  I  say  these 
sketches  are  of  an  ideal  kind.  It  maybe 


asked — ^Are  they  not  true? — are  they 
not  in  nature?  They  are ;  but  still  for 
a  better  use  than  the  pleasure  of  the 
imitation  a  mere  sketch  offers.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  scenes  for  the  painter^s 
invention,  into  which  he  is  to  throw 
his  mind,  and  to  dip  his  pencil  freely 
into  the  gloom  of  his  palette,  and  con- 
centrate depths,  and  oven  change  the 
forms,  and  even  to  omit  much  of  the 
decorative  detail,  and  make  severity 
severer.  He  would  give  the  little  trees 
a  wilder  life,  a  more  visible  power,  as 
if  for  lack  of  inhabitant  they  only  were 
sentient  of  the  scene.  If  a  figure  be 
introduced,  they  would  be  kept  down, 
but  shoot  their  branches  towards  him, 
for  there  would  be  an  agreement,  a 
sentient  sympathy.  But  what  figure  ? 
It  is  not  peaceful  enough  for  a  hermit ; 
too  solemn  for  the  bandit,  such  as 
Salvator  would  love  to  introduce ;  an 
eariy  saint,  perhaps  a  St  Jerome — no 
unapt  place  for  him  and  his  lion :  and 
somehow  it  must  be  contrived  to  have 
the  water  perhaps  entering  even  into 
the  retreat,  and  reflecting  the  aged, 
the  hoary  bearded  saint.  Is  not  then 
the  subject  ideal,  and  the  sketch  only 
suggestive?  And  here  let  me  remark, 
with  regard  to  that  favourite  word 
"  finish," — an  elaborate  finish  of  all 
the  detail,  either  of  objects  or  colour- 
ing, would  ruin  the  sketch ;  it  would 
lose  its  suggestive  character,  which  is 
its  value.  I  have  here  described,  I 
know  how  inadequately,  several  very 
striking  scenes ;  yet  are  they  scarcely 
a  stone  s  throw  apart.  I  mention  them 
exclusively  on  that  account,  for,  where 
there  is  so  much,  it  must  be  the  more 
worth  the  while  of  the  sketcher  to 
take  some  pains  to  find  out  the  spot. 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  ^^  ideal " 
of  landscape  ?  The  ^^  naturalists  ** 
ask  the  question  in  a  tone  of  somewhat 
more  than  doubt.  The  sketcher  is  apt 
to  be  caught  in  the  snare  of  nature^s 
many  beauties,  and,  growing  enamour- 
ed of  them  in  detail,  to  lose  the  higher 
sense  in  his  practical  imitation.  This 
is  a  danger  he  must  avoid,  by  study, 
byreflection,  by  poetry.  If  the  "ideal" 
be  in  himselif,  he  will  find  it  in  nature. 
If  he  sees  in  mountains,  woods,  and 
fields  bnt  materials  for  the  use  of  man, 
and  what  the  toil  of  man  has  made 
them,  he  may  be  a  good  workman 
in  hia  imitation,  bnt  he  will  be  a  poor 
deaigiier.    The  "  ideal"  grows  out  of 
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a  reverence,  which  he  can  scarcely 
feel.    If  the  earth  be  nothing  to  him 
bat  for  the  plongh,  and  the  rivers  for 
the  mill,  and  its  only  people  are  the 
present  people — doomed  to  toil,  bear- 
ing about  them  parochial  cares,  and 
tasteless  necessity,  ignorant  and  re- 
gardless of  the  history  of  the  earth 
they  tread — he  may  boast  of  his  love 
of  nature ;  but  his  love  is,  in  fact,  the 
love  of  his  technical  skill,  of  his  imi- 
tation.   He  thinks  more  of  the  how- 
to  represent,  than  what  the  scene  may 
represent.    The  ideal  ranges  beyond 
the  present  aspect,  and  he  who  has  a 
belief  in  it  will  reverence  this  ancient 
earth,  tlic  cradle  wherein  he  and  all 
living  things  took  form  from  their 
creation.    He  will  see  visions  of  the 
past,  and  dream  dreams  of  its  future 
aspects  and  destiny ;  and  will  learn,  in 
his  meditations,  to  recall  the  people  of 
old,  and  imprint  its  soil  with  imagi- 
nary footsteps.    The  painter  is  no  true 
artist  if  he  feel  not  the  greatness  of 
nature^s  immortality — at  least,  that  as 
it  rose  from  the  creation  so  will  it  be, 
throwing  forth  its  bounty,  and  beam- 
ing with  the  same  vigorous  beauty, 
till  it  shall  pass  away  as  a  scroll.   The 
painter-poet  must  be  of  a  loving  super- 
stition,   must    acknowledge   powers 
above  his  own — beings  greater  between 
him  and  the  heavens.    They  may  be 
invisible  as  angels,  yet  leave  some  un- 
derstanding of  their  presence.    They 
will  voice  the  woods  and  the  winds, 
and  tell  everywhere  that  all  of  nature 
is  life.    Are  there  not  noble  elements 
here  for  tlie  landscape  painter,  and 
can  neither  history  nor  fable  supply 
him  with  better  figures  than  toil-worn 
labourers,  drovers  taking  their  cattle 
or  sheep  to  the  butchers,  and  paupers 
walking  to  the  poorhouse?    I  like  not 
the  "naturalist's"  poverty  of  thought. 
If  the  art  be  not  twin  sister  with  poetry, 
her  charm  is  only  for  the  eye.  Notliing 
great  ever  came  from  such  hands, 

'*  And  deeper  faith — intenser  fire — 

Fed  scolptor^B  chisel — poefs  pen  ; 
What  nobler  theme  migb^art  require 

Than  gods  on  earth,  and  fodlike  men  ? 
Yea,  gods  then  watched  wim  loving  care 

(Or  such,  at  least,  the  fond  l)elief  ) 
E*en  lifeless  things  of  earth  jind  air — 

The  cloud,  the  stream,  the  stem,  the  leaf: 
Iris,  a  goddess  !  tinged  the  flower 

With  more  than  merely  rainbow  hues  ; 
Great  Jove  himself  sent  down  the  shower, 

Or  freshened  earth  with  healing  dews ! " 

Ken  VON '8  Poems, 
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How  do  such  thoughts  enhance  all 
nature's  beauties  I  The  sketcher's 
real  work  is  to  see,  to  feel  them  ail, 
and  to  fit  them  to  the  mind's  poetic 
thoughts. 

I  seem  to  be  forgetting  that  the 
reader  and  myself  are  all  this  while  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  under  deep- 
brow'd  rocks ;  that  sunshine  has  left 
us,  and  it  is  time  to  climb  to  tho 
path  that  leads  toward  Ljmmouth. 
For  such  an  hour  we  are  on  the  ¥nrong 
side  of  the  stream.    Now  the  woods 
are  mapped,  and  edged  only  by  the  sun 
hastening  downward.  Yet  after  a  whiie 
we  shall  not  regret  that  we  are  in  this 
path .    Escaping  the  closer  and  shaded 
wood,  we  shall  reach  a  more  open 
space,  and  see  the  flood  of  evening's 
sunlight  pouring  in.    Here  it  is ;  my 
sketch  was  poor  indeed,  for  there  was 
neither  time  nor  means  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  the  scene.    Here  is  a 
narrow,  winding  rocky  path,  a  little 
above  the  river,  from  whose  snperim- 
pending  bank,  trees  that  now  look 
large  shoot  across  the  landscape,  and 
a  Md  stem  or  two  rises  np  boldly  to 
meet  them ;   the   river  stretches  to 
some  distance,  wooded  on  this  side  to 
the  edge,  and  wooded  hills  in  front, 
and  in  perspective.    The  distant  hills 
are  most  lovely  in  colour,  pearir  aad 
warm  gray;   the  river,  the  blazing 
sky  reflected,  yet  showing  how  rich 
the  tone,  by   a  few  yellowish-gray 
lighter  streaks  that  mark  its  move- 
ment.    The  firagments  of  rock  in  the 
river   are   of   a   pinkish-gray,  and, 
though  not  dark,  yet  strongly  marked 
against  the  golden  stream, — the  whole 
scene  great  in  its  simplicity  of  effect 
and  design.     In  broad  day  the  scene 
would  be  passed  unnoticed ;  it  would 
want  that  simplicity   which    is   its 
charm,  and  be  a  scene  of  detail ;  but 
now  the  lines  are  the  simplest,  and, 
liappily,  where  the  river  really  turns, 
its  view  is  lost  in  the  reflection  of  tho 
shaded  wood.      And  here,    in   this 
smallest  portion  of  the  picture,  the 
hills  on  each  side  seem  to  meet  and 
fold,  giving  the  variety  in  the  smallest 
space,  upon  which  I  have  made  re- 
marks in  this  paper.    This  beautiful 
picture   of  nature  I  visited  several 
evenings,  and  it  little  varied.   But  the 
charm  lasts  not  long — the  sun  sets,  or 
is  behind  the  wooded  hill,  before  its 
actual  setting,  yet  leaves  itB  tinge  of 
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lake  blushing  above  the  gold  in  the 
sky — the  life  of  the  scene  has  faded, 
and  it  is  still  and  solemn.  I  cannot 
better  describe  the  impression  it  left, 
than  by  a  quotation  from  an  old  play, 
in  which  the  lover  sees  his  mistress, 
who  had  swooned,  or  was  in  a  death- 
like sleep : — 

*'  Antonio. 
At  the  first  siglit  I  did  believe  her  dead — 
Yet  in  that  state  so  awful  she  appeared, 
That  I  approached  her  with  as  much  respect 
As  if  the  soul  had  animated  stOl 
That  body  which,  thougli  dead,  scarce  mortal 

seined. 
But  as  the  sun  from  our  horizon  gone. 
His  beams  do  leave  a  tincture  on  the  skies, 
Wlticti  shows  it  was  not  long  since  he  withdrew ; 
So  in  her  lovely  face  there  still  appeared 
Some  scattered  streaks  of  those  vermilion  beams 
"^Vhich  used  t'  irradiate  that  bright  firmament. 
Thus  did  I  find  that  distressed  miracle, 
Able  to  wound  a  heart,  as  If  alive — 
Incapable  to  core  it,  m  If  dead.** 

Thus  is  there  sympathy  between  our 
hearts  and  nature — a  sympathy,  the 
secret  of  taste,  which,  above  all,  the 
sketcher  should  cultivate  as  the 
source  of  his  pleasure,  and  (may  it 
not  bo  added  ?)  of  his  improvement. 

I  will  not  proceed  further  with 
description  of  scenes ;  Lynmouth  will 
be  long  remembered.  I  scarcely  know 
a  better  spot  for  the  study  of  close 
scenery.  On  reviewing  my  former 
impressions  with  the  present,  I  should 
not  say  that  Lynmouth  has  lost,  but 
I  have  certainly  gained  some  know- 
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ledge,  and,  I  think,  improved  my 
sympathies  with  nature ;  and  if  I  have 
not  enjoyed  so  enthosiastically  as  I 
did  sixteen  years  ago,  I  have  enlarged 
my  sight  and  extended  my  power.  I 
am  practically  a  better  sketcher.  The 
hand  and  the  eye  work  together;  the 
improvement  of  one  advances  the 
other. 

I  know  no  better  method  of  sketch- 
ing than  the  mixture  of  transparent 
and  semi-opaque  colouring.  It  best 
represents  the  variety  and  the  power 
of  nature;  and  as  it  more  nearly 
resembles  in  its  working  the  practice 
of  oil-painting,  so  is  it  the  more 
likely  to  improve  the  painter.  I 
have  remarked  that,  even  in  depth  of 
colour,  the  semi-opaque  is  very  much 
more  powerful  than  the  transparent, 
however  rich;  for  the  one  has,  be- 
sides its  more  varied  colour,  the 
solidity  of  nature ;  whereas  the  most 
transparent  has  ever  an  unsubstantial 
look — ^you  see  through  to  the  paper  or 
the  canvass.  Semi-opaque,  (or  de- 
grees of  opacity,  till  it  borders  on  the 
transparent,)  as  it  hides  the  material, 
and  throws  into  every  part  the  charm 
of  atmosphere,  so  it  will  ever  bestow 
upon  the  sketch  the  gift  of  truth. 

I  did  not  begin  this  paper  on  L3m- 
mouth  Revisited  with  any  intention 
of  entering  upon  the  technicalities  of 
art;  so  I  will  refrain  from  any 
further  remarks  tending  that  way, 
which  leads  to  far  too  wide  a  field  for 
present  discussion. 
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WHAT  HAS  REYOLUnONISUTG  GERICANT  ATTAINBD? 


It  is  now  rather  more  than  a  year 
since  we  asked,  "  What  would  revo- 
lutionising Crcmuuiy  be  at  ?  ^*  A  full 
year  has  passed  over  the  dreamy, 
theorising,  restless,  and  excited  head 
of  Grermany,  then  confused  and  stag- 
gering, like  ^^a  giant  drunken  with 
new  wine,"  but  loudly  vaunting  that 
its  strong  dose  of  revolution  had 
strengthened  and  not  fuddled  it,  and 
that  it  was  about  to  work  out  of  its 
troubled  brains  a  wondrous  system  of 
German  Unity,  which  was  to  bring  it 
infinite  and  permanent  happiness ;  and 
now  we  would  once  more  ask,  >Vhat 
is  the  result  of  the  attempted  applica- 
tion of  German  revolutionising  theory 
to  practice  ?  In  fact,  what  has  revo- 
lutionising Germany  attxdned?  Our 
first  question  we  asked  without  being 
able  to  resolve  an  answer.  The  pro- 
blem was  stated:  an  attempt  was 
made  to  arrive  at  something  like  a 
solution  out  of  the  distracting  hurly- 
burly  of  supposed  purposes  and  so- 
called  intentions ;  but,  after  every 
eflbrt  to  make  out  our  *'  sum"  in  any 
i*easonable  manner,  we  were  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  as  a  task  impossible  to 
any  political  mathematician,  not  of 
Grcrman  mould ;  to  declare  any  defi- 
nite solution  for  the  present  hopeless, — 
and  to  end  our  amount  of  calculation 
by  arriving  only  in  a  cercle  ricieux  at 
the  statomcnt  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  started,  and  asking,  as  de- 
spairingly as  a  tired  schoolboy  with 
a  seemingly  impracticable  equation 
before  him,  ''  A\Tiat,  indeed,  would 
revolutionising  Germany  be  at  V  "  Are 
we  any  further  advanced  now  V  AVe 
will  not  attempt  the  difficult  sum 
again,  or  we  might  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  avow  ourselves  as  much 
deficient  in  the  study  of  German  poli- 
tical mathematics  as  before.  But  we 
may  at  least  try  to  undertake  a  mere 
sum  of  addition,  endeavour  to  cast  up 
the  amount  of  figures  the  Germans 
themselves  have  laid  before  us,  and 
make  out,  as  well  as  we  can,  what, 
after  a  year's  hai*d — and  how  hard ! — 
work,  revolutionising  Germany  has 
attained.  The  species  of  sum-total, 
as  far  as  the  addition  can  yet  go,  to 
which  we  may  arrive,  may  be  still  a 


very  confused  and  nnsatiafiu^ry  one ; 
but  in  asking,  ^^  What  has  revolntioii- 
ising  Germany  attained  ?  "  we  wUl  not 
take  it  entirely  to  our  0¥m  charge,  if 
the  answer  attempted  to  bo  made  is 
thus  confused  and  unsatisfoctory. 
German  political  snms  are  all  too 
puzzling  for  English  heads. 

Last  year  Germany  was,  as  yet, 
very  young  in  its  revolutionary  career. 
It  galloped  over  the  country  like  an 
unbroken  colt,  or  rather  like  a  mad 
bull,  ^^  running  a-muck"  it  scarcely 
knew,  and  seemingly  little  eared,  at 
what,  provided  that  it  trampled  be- 
neath its  hoofs  all  that  stood,  and,  with 
proper  culture,  might  have  flourished 
and  borne  fruit.  It  tried  to  imitate 
the  frantic  caperings  of  its  fellow- 
revolutioniser  in  the  next  paddock, 
just  over  the  Rhine ;  but  it  imitated 
this  model  in  so  clumsy  a  fashion,  that 
it  might  have  been  very  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  ass  in  the  fable,  had  not 
the  demonstrations  it  sought  to  make 
been  destructive  kicks,  and  not  mis« 
taken  caresses;  and  the  model  it 
sought  to  co])y  resembled  the  blood- 
hound rather  than  the  lap-dog.  It 
kicked  out  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and,  with  its  kicks,  inflicted  several 
stunnhig  blows,  from  which  the  other 
states,  upon  whose  heads  the  kicks  fell, 
found  some  difficulty  in  recovering. 
Even  the  maddest  of  the  drivers  who 
spurred  it  on,  however,  found  it  neces- 
sarj'  to  present  some  goal,  at  wliich  it 
was  eventually  to  arrive  in  its  mad 
caix'cr — that  goal  was  called  "  G^- 
man  Unity"  in  one  great  powerful 
united  Germany.  Where  this  vision- 
ary goal  existed,  or  how  it  was  to  bo 
attained — by  what  path,  or  in  what 
direction,  none  seemed  to  know ;  but 
the  cry  was,  "  On,  on,  on!"  That  it 
should  miss  this  goal,  thus  visionary 
and  indistinct,  and  plunge  on  past  it, 
through  the  darkness  of  anarchy,  to 
another  winning-post,  just  as  indis- 
tinct and  visionary,  called  "  a  univer- 
sal republic,"  was  a  matter  of  little 
consideration,  or  was  even  one  of  hope, 
to  those  of  its  principal  drivers  who 
whipped,  and  spurred,  and  hooted  it, 
with  deafening  and  distracting  cries, 
like  the  Koman  drivers  of  the  un- 
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riddcQ  horses  in  the  Corso  races.  A 
breaker-in  was  attempted,  however, 
to  be  placed,  and  not,  at  first,  pre- 
cisely by  those  who  most  wished  to 
check  it,  upon  the  back  of  the  tearing 
beast,  in  order  to  moderate  its  paces, 
and  canter  it  as  gently  as  might  be, 
onwai'ds  to  the  denied  goal — which 
still,  however,  lay  only  in  a  most  misty 
distance,  to  which  none  seemed  to 
know  the  road.  In  this  rider,  called 
a  central  Frankfort  parliament,  men 
began  to  place  their  hopes ;  they 
trusted  confidently  that  it  might  ride 
the  animal  to  its  destination,  although 
they  knew  not  where  that  lay.  Tlie 
revolution,  then,  was  decked  out  with 
colours  of  red,  and  black,  and  gold — 
tlie  colours  of  an  old  German  empire, 
and  of  a  new  derived  German  unity — 
and  the  rider  mounted  into  the  saddle. 
How  the  rider  endeavoured  to  show 
the  animaPs  paces^ — how  he  strove  to 
guide  him  forwards— how  sometimes 
he  seemed^  indeed,  to  be  proceeding 
along  a  path,  uncertain,  it  is  true,  but 
apparently  leading  somewhere — how 
often  he  stumbled — how  often,  in  his 
inexperience,  he  slipped  in  his  saddle 
— how,  at  last,  he  slipped  and  fell  from 
it  altogether,  in  vain  endeavouring, 
maimed,  mutilated,  bruised,  and  hidf 
stunned,  to  spring  into  the  saddle 
again,  are  matters  of  newspaper  his- 
tory that  need  no  detail  here.  It 
suffices  to  say,  that  the  rider  was  un- 
horsed—that the  animal  gave  a  last 
desperate  plunge,  kicking  and  wound- 
ing the  only  one  of  the  states  around 
that  strove  to  the  last  to  caress  and 
soothe  it  with  gentle  treatment — that 
it  now  stands  perspiring,  shaking, 
quivering  ia.  every  limb  —  snorting 
in  vain  struggle,  and  champing  the 
bit  of  the  bridle  which  Prussian  mili- 
tary force  has  thrown  upon  it.  To 
what,  then,  has  Germany  attained  in 
its  revolutionising  career?  It  has, 
at  all  events,  not  reached  that  ima- 
ginary goal  to  which  men  strove  to 
ride  it  without  direction-post.  The 
goal  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  perhaps 
farther  off  than  before,  as  may  be 
shown.  It  remains  just  as  yagae,  and 
visionary,  and  misty.  Not  one  step 
seems  to  have  been  taken  towards  it. 
Has  no  farther  step  whatever  been 
taken,  then,  after  all  this  mad  rushing 
hither  and  thither  ?  And  if  any,  how, 
and  whither?  We  shall  endeayoor  to 


see,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  Our  readers 
must,  then,  jndge  whether  it  be  for- 
wards or  backwards,  or  whether,  in 
fact,  it  be  any  step  at  all. 

The  Frankfort  parliament  has  fallen 
from  its  seat.  Last  year,  when  wo 
gave  a  sketch  of  its  sittings  in  that 
Lutheran  church  of  St  Paul  in  Frank- 
fort— ^now  bearing  a  stamp  which 
its  sober-minded  architect  probably 
never  dreamt  of,  as  a  historical  build- 
ing— it  was  young,  still  in  hopes; 
and  amidst  its  inexperience,  its  va- 
pouring declamation  upon  impractic- 
able theories,  its  noise  and  confusion,  its 
clamorous  radicalism,  and  its  internal 
treachery,  that  sought  every  pretext  for 
exciting  to  anarchy  and  insurrection,  it 
put  forward  men  of  note  and  ability — 
who,  however  lacking  in  practical  ex- 
perience, gave  evidence  of  noble  hearts, 
if  not  soundheads,  and  good  intentions, 
if  not  governmental  power.  It  con- 
tained, amidst  much  bad,  many  ele- 
ments of  good ;  and,  if  it  has  no  other 
advantageous  result,  it  has  proved  a 
school  of  experience,  tact,  and  reason — 
as  far  at  least  as  Germans,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  their  political  educa- 
tion, have  been  able  to  profit  by  its 
lessons  and  its  teaching.  De  mortnis 
nil  nisi  honum  as  far  as  possible  I  It 
is  defunct.  What  its  own  inability, 
want  of  judgment,  internal  disorgani- 
sation, and  ^'  vaulting  ambition,  that 
overleaps  its  sell,"  commenced,  was 
completed  by  the  refusal  of  the  prin- 
cipal northern  German  states  to  ac- 
knowledge its  ill-digested  constitution. 
It  sickened  upon  over-feeding  of  con- 
ceit, excessof  supposed  authority,  and  a 
naturally  weak  constitution,  combined 
with  organic  defects,  weakened  still 
more  by  a  perpetnal  and  distracting 
fever ;  it  was  killed  outright  by  what 
the  liberals,  as  well  as  the  democrats, 
of  Germany  choose  to  call  the  ill 
faith  and  treacherj^  of  Prussia  in  de- 
clining to  accept  its  offers,  and  ulti- 
mately ref^ing  to  listen  to  its  dic- 
tates. Its  dymg  convulsions  were 
frightful.  It  fled  to  Stutgardt,  in  the 
hopes  that  change  of  air  mi^ht  save  it 
in  its  last  extremity:  and  there  it 
breathed  its  last.  Its  very  home  is  a 
YmxSk ;  its  ftumitnre  has  been  sold  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  its  burial;  its 
Incnlnrations,  and  its  mighty  acts,  in 
which  it  once  fondly  hoped  to  haye 
swayed  all  Germany,  if  not  the  worlds 
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have  been  dispersed^  in  their  recorded 
form,  among  cheesemongers  and  green- 
grocers as  waste-paper,  at  so  much  the 
pound.  Its  honse—the  silent,  sad,  and 
denuded  church  of  St  Paul— looks  now- 
like  its  only  mausoleum ;  and  on  its 
walls  remains  alive  the  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  that  great  German  empire, 
which  it  deem^  it  had  but  to  will  to 
found — the  grim,  dark,  shaded  face  of 
which  grows  grimmer  and  darker  still, 
day  by  day ;  whilst  the  sun  that  rises 
behind  it,  without  illuminating   its 
form,  daily  receives  its  thicker  and 
thicker  cloud  of  dust  to  obscure  its 
painted  rays.   Of  a  sooth,  the  allegory 
is  complete.    It  is  dead,  and  resolved 
to  ashes.    Its  better  and  brighter  ele- 
ments have  given  up  then:  last  breath, 
as,  in  their  meeting  at  Grotha,  they 
made  a  last  effort  to  discuss  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the   constitution  which 
Prussia  offered  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
and  strove,  although  only  still  wear- 
ing a  most  ghostly  semblance  of  life, 
to  propose  to  themselves  the  best  ulti- 
mate means  of  securing  that  deside- 
ratum, which  they  still  seem  to  con- 
sider as  the  panacea  for  all  evils — the 
great  and  powerful   "  United   Ger- 
many" of  their  theoretical  dreams. 
This  last  breath  was  not  without  its 
noble  aspirations.    Its  less  pure,  more 
^  self-seeking,  and  darker  elements  have 
striven,  by  wild  and  no  longer  (even 
in  appearance)  legal  means,  to  gsdva- 
nise  themselves  into  a  false  existence ; 
their  last  struggles  wore  such  hideous 
and  distracted  contortions  as  are  usu- 
ally produced  by  such  galvanic  appli- 
cations ;  and  now  the  German  papers 
daily  i-ecord  the    arrest  of  various 
members  of  the  so-called    "  Rump 
Parliament,"   (so  nicknamed  by  the 
application  or  rather  misapplication  of 
an  English  historical  term,)  which  re- 
ceived its  final  extinguishing  blow  at 
Stutgardt,  mixed  up,  in  these  days  of 
imprisonment,  as  the  consequence  of 
mistaken  liberty,  along  with  insur- 
gents and  rebels  engaged  in  the  late 
disastrous  scenes  acted  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden.    Such  was  to  be  their  fate. 
But,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
Fi-ankfort  parliament  has  died,  as  was 
prophesied,  and  not  without  convul- 
sions :  its  purposes  have  proved  null ; 
its  hopes  have  been  dispersed  to  the 
winds ;    its  very  traces  have    been 
swept  away ;  its  memory  is  all  but  a 


bitter  mockery.  Thus  far,  then,  we 
may  indeed  shake  our  heads  despair- 
ingly as  we  ask  —  "  What  has 
revolutionising  Germany  as  yet  at- 
tained ?" 

What  has  it  attained?    Let  us  ga 
on.    In  the  first  place,  what  remains 
of  the   gigantic  clond,  which  men 
attempted    to   catch,   embody,    and 
model  into  a  palpable  form,  al^ngh 
with  hands  inexperience^ and'Svith 
as  little  of  the  creative  ana'  "nvlfying 
health  really  within  its    power,  as 
Frankenstein,    when    he  sought    to 
remould  the  crumbling  elements  he 
possessed  into  a  human  form,  and 
produced  a  monster.    What  remains 
of  the  great  united  Grerman  empire 
of  men's  dreams?    Nothing  but  a. 
phantom  of  a  central  power,  grasping 
the  powerless  sceptre  of  a  ghostly 
empire;    surrounded    by    ministers 
whose  dictates  men  despise  and  dis- 
regard, in  veritable  exercise  of  their 
functions,  as  ghostly  as  itself.     The 
position    of  the    Imperial    adminis- 
tration has  become  a  byword  and  a 
scoff;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see  a 
prince,  whoso  good  intentions  never 
have  been  doubted,  and  whose  popu- 
lar sympathies  have  been  so  onen 
shown,  standing  thus,  in  a  situation 
which  borders  upon  the  ridicalons — 
an  almost  disregarded  and  now  use- 
less puppet — a  quasi  emperor  without 
even  the  shadow  of  an  empire ;  and 
yet  condemned  to  play  at  empire- 
administrating — as  children  play  at 
kings  and  queens — none  heeding  their 
innocent  and  bootless  game.     How 
far  the  edicts  of  the  defunct  Frank- 
fort parliament,  and  the  decrees  of 
the  government  of  the  Imperial  Vicar- 
age— paralysed  in  all  real  strength,  if 
not  utterly  defunct  now — are  held  as 
a  public  mockery,  is  very  pithily  evi- 
denced to  the  least  open  eyes  of  any 
traveller  to  the  baths  of  Germany, 
at  most  of  which  the  gambling  tables 
— supposed  to    be   suppressed,  and 
declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  shade  of 
the  "  central  power," — openly  pursue 
their  manoeuvres,  and  earn  their  gains 
as  of  yore  ;  or,  at  most,  ^n  upon  the 
doors  of  their  hells  a  ticket,  written 
"  salons  reservisy'^  to  give  them  the 
faint  appearance  of  private  establish- 
ments, and  thus  adopt  a  very  flimsy 
pretext,  and  effect  a  most  barefaced 
evasion  of  a  hitherto  useless  law* 
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Croupiers  and  gamblers  sit  squatting, 
most  disrespectfully,  at  almost  every 
bathing-place,  upon  the  Imperial  edict 
— as  the  toads  and  frogs  squatted 
upon  King  Log — treating  him  as  a 
jest,  and  covering  him  with  their 
filthy  slime.  By  what  authority — of 
the  same  Imperial  Vicar  also — tjie 
whole  country  around  Frankfort  is 
overrun  with  Prussian  soldiers,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show.  That  the 
so-called  free  city  itself  should  be 
occupied  by  a  joint  garrison  of  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  troops  for  its 
protection,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  legal  measure,  adopted  and  autho- 
rised by  a  new  parliament,  and  a 
central  power,  such  as  it  is,  as  by 
the  old  Diet.  But  when  we  see 
in  every  village  round  about — in 
every  house,  in  almost  every  hovel 
— those  hosts  of  Prussian  spiked 
helmets  gleaming  in  the  sun — those 
Prussian  bayonets  planted  before 
every  door — those  Prussian  uniforms, 
studding,  with  variegated  colour, 
every  green  rural  scene;  when  we 
never  cease  to  hear  upon  the  breeze — 
wherever  we  mjiy  wander  in  the 
country — the  clang  of  Prussian  mili- 
tary bands,  and  the  tramp  of  Prussian 
infantry ;  when  we  find  the  faces  of 
Prussian  military  at  every  window, 
and  observe  Prussian  soldiers  mixing 
in  every  action  of  the  common  cvery- 
<lay  life  of  the  country,  and  then 
turn  to  ask  how  it  comes  that  Prus- 
sian soldiers  swarm  throughout  a 
part  of  the  land  in  no  way  belonging 
to  Prussia,  we  are  able  to  receive  no 
more  reasonable  answer  than  that 
*'they  are  there  because  they  are 
there" — an  explanation  which  has  a 
more  significant  meaning  in  it  than 
the  apparently  senseless  words  seem 
to  express.  "  They  are  there  because 
they  are  there" — that  is  tosay,  without 
any  recognised  authority  from  any  cen- 
tral German  power.  "  They  are  there 
because  they  are  there," — because 
Prussia  has  sent  them.  Where,  then, 
is  the  central  power? — what  is  its 
force  ?  what  its  authority  ?  what  its 
sense  ?  If,  then,  all  that  still  remains, 
in  living  form,  of  that  great  united 
Germany  of  men's  dreams,  is  but  the 
*'  shadow  of  a  shade,"  in  power — a 
power  disregarded — even  more,  de- 
^^pised  and  ridiculed— what  has  revo- 
lutionising Germany  attained  in  its 


chase    after    the    phantom    of    its 
hopes? 

If  in  this  respect  it  has  attained 
nothing   which   it  can   show,    after 
more  than  a  year's  revolution,  for  the 
avowed  or  pretended  purpose  of  ob- 
taining some  result  to  this  very  end, 
it  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  no- 
thing  remams   to    Germany  of  its 
dream  of  unity.    Spite  of  sad  expe- 
rience—  spite  of  the  uselessness  of 
every  eflfort — spite  of  sacrifices  made 
and  sorrows  suffered — Germany  still 
pursues  its  phantom  with  as  much 
ardour  as  before.    Like  the  prince  in 
the  fairy-tale,  who,  panting,  breath- 
less, half-dead  with  exhaustion  and 
fatigue,  still  hunted  without  rest  for 
the  imaginary  original  of  the  fair  por- 
trait placed  in  his  hands  —  untired 
and  unyieldmg,  after  the    repeated 
disappointments  of  lifting  veil  after 
veil  from  forms  which  he    thought 
might  be  that  of  the  beloved  one — 
still  driven  on  by  an  incurable  longing 
— still  yearning  despairingly,  and  with 
false  hope, — so  does  Germany,  after 
lifting  veil  after  veil  only  to  find  de- 
lusive spectres  beneath,  still  yearn 
'  and  long  for  the  object  of  its  adora- 
tion.   It  is  impossible  to  travel,  even 
partially,  through  the  country,  with- 
out discovering,  from  every  conversa- 
tion with  all  classes,  that  the  intense 
craving  for  this   object — this    great 
blessing   of  a   grand  and   powerful 
United  Germany  —  is  as  strong  as 
ever — far  stronger  than  ever!    For 
what  was  not  very  long  ago  only  the 
watchword  of  the  fancied  liberal  stu- 
dent, in  his  play  of  would-be  conspi- 
rator— what  was  but  the  pretext  of 
really  conspiring  and  subversive  de- 
mocrats— ^what  grew  only  by  degrees 
into    the    cry   of  the    people,   who 
clamoured,  not  knowing  what  they 
clamoured  for — has  taken  evidently 
the    strongest   root   throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  German  nationality, 
and  grows — grows  in  despite  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  branches  it  has  as 
yet  sent  forth — ^grows  in  despite  of 
the  lopping,  breaking,  and  burning  of 
its  first  offshoots— grows  in  despite  of 
the  atmosphere  of  contention,  rather 
than  of  union,  that  becomes  thicker 
and  more  deleterious  to  its  growth, 
aronnd  it,  and  of  the  blight  it  daily 
receives  from  the  seemingly  nndis- 
persable  mildew  of  hatred,  suspicion, 
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and  total  want  of  sympathy  between  Saxony ;  but  even  in  this  union  has 
{Southern  and  Northern  Germany,  been  disunion — reticence,  and  snspi> 
which  formerly  arose  only  from  ufi-  cion,  and  doubt,  and  indecision,  among 
congeniality  of  temperament,  mixed  the  proposed  allies  themselves ;  while 
up  more  or  less  witli  ditferencc  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  even  Wiirtcm* 
religious  creed,  but  now  is  generated     berp,  have  bold  aloof  to   sulk  and 

pcoff,  and  have  seemed  to  bide  that 
time  when  Austria  should  be  less 
shackled,  and  could  better  oppose  the 
supremacy  of  Northern  German  in- 
11  nonce.  Coalitions  even  now  are 
talked  of,  to  which,  if  Prussia  be  not 
a  stranger,  it  is  to  be  admitted  only 
as  ii  humbled  ally.  With  these  feel- 
in*rs,  which  exist  not  only  between 
] lowers,  but  in  the  people,  the  cry  of 
L'nlted  Germany  is  but  a  jest — the 
longing  a  green- sickness.  Certainly 
revolutionising  Germany  has  not  thud 
far  attained  any  step  in  its  progress 
towards  the  great  desideratum  of  its 
nationality.  Tlie  only  semblance  of 
)U'ogress  has  been,  in  the  advances  of 
Prussia  towards  supremacy,  in  the 
cession  of  the  principality  of  Ilohon- 
znllcrn  Sigmaringen  to  its  territory, 
(an  exam]ile  which  other  small  Ger- 
man ] principalities  may  follow,)  in  its 
pH'siMit  occupation  of  the  free  town  of 
llamhurg,  in  its  militan'  occupation 
of  i\n\  duchy  of  Baden,  of  which 
nion>  fnrthiT  on.  But  if  these  be 
steps  towards  a  united  Germany,  tell 
it  to  Sunt  hern  (lennany,  and  hear 
what  it  will  say ! 

If  so  little,  then,  has  been  attained 
by  revolutionising  Germany,  in  its 
proi;n*s«t  towards  its  most  londly 
rlauuMired  desire,  let  us  see  what 
eNr  it  lias  attained.  After  a  years 
lalHHir.  wliirh  was  not  without  its 
thrni'<.  revolutionising  Germany,  as 
repre^entiMl  by  its  central  parliamentf 
bmujlit  forth  its  constitution  —  a 
ri«k<'rfy  rhihl.  but  fully  expected  by 
it<  fond,  and  in  many  respects  infata- 
ntfd  parents,  to  grow  into  a  giant« 
and  rioiiri^h  niider  the  edifire  of  a 
rnirt'il  (;iTnian  Empire.  The  im- 
]ilicit  atiiiprion  of  this  bantling  try 
the  several  (ierman  states,  as  their 
h»'ir  and  fnti»re  master,  was  declared 
by  ri>  vi  lint  ion  i^-rs  to  Ik?  the  fine  qua 
mm  of  their  sufTeranec  still  to  exist 
at  }ill.  under  the  will  of  the  people. 
I'nliiippv  iiantlin^.  dt»rke<l  out  with 
all  sorts  nf  priiniis4*d  gifts  for  the 
fut'ire  Weal  ••f  mankind  bv  its  would- 
b"  fsiirv  iriKlniotlii-n*!  it  proved  but  a 
chaiiLTelint:  —  or  rather  an  imp,  pio- 


by  a  thousand  causes.  This  intense 
craving  for  the  possession  of  the 
phantom — increasing,  it  would  seem, 
in  ))ro|>ortion  as  tlie  phantom  flies 
farther  and  farther  from  the  grasp — is 
no  longer  expressed  by  the  student, 
the  democrat,  and  the  man  of  the 
people :  it  pervades  all  classes  from 
below  to  above  ;  it  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  man  of  cautiou  and  of  sense,  as  in 
that  of  the  wild  and  poetico-political 
enthusiast ;  it  becomes  more  and 
niQrc  universal,  and  it  amounts  to  a 
mania.  Ask  of  whom  von  will,  Whi- 
ther  tends  German  hope  V  and  the  an- 
swer will  still  and  ever  be  the  same — 
**  German  unity.*'  But  ask  no  mon» ; 
for  if  you  inquire,  as  last  year,  into 
the  **how," the  *' when," the" where," 
the  answer  will  in  most  cases  Xw  given 
in  the  same  strain  of  incomprehensible 
and  still  more  impracticable  rhapsody 
— visionary,  poetical,  noble  some- 
times, but  pur|)oseless  as  before :  or 
men  will  shrug  their  shoulders,  shake 
their  heads,  and  sigh,  but  still  dream 
on  the  dream  of  (ierman  unity— still 
clamour  for  it  londlv.  And  well  mav 
they  shake  their  heads  and  groan,  if 
such  Ite  the  end  and  aim  of  all  Ger- 
man aspirations!  for  where,  indeed, 
is  the  path  that  leads  to  itV  That 
which  Germany  is  itS4»lf  following  up. 
leads  (tor  the  present  at  least)  visibly 
from  it,  and  mit  towanls  it.  Prussia 
has  pnmiul^'ated  its  constitution. — 
nnd  we  may  ask,  jmr  /»firt?tt/nst\ 
whether  that  is  U*  be  juit  forwanl  as 
the  gi-eat  end  whieh  revolutioiiisin;r 
Germany  has  attained,  after  more 
than  a  vear's  revolution  V  Pni-sMi 
has  called  upon  all  (Germany  to  join 
with  it.  hand  in  hand,  in  this  con^iti- 
tution.  ^'ranted  and  uiven,  but  imr 
nceepted,  at  the  hauils  of  a  Frank- 
fort parliament.  In  answer  to  its 
call,  it  has  fi»und  the  ileft  between 
Northern  and  Southern  (Jermany — 
the  eleft  of  envy  and  jealousy.  }»u<pi- 
cion  and  mistrust— growinir  widi-rand 
wider  to  oppose  it.  It  has  attempted 
to  fnrin  a  partial  union  of  Nortlierii 
Germany— bet \\e<'n  the  more  norfli- 
ern  states  of  Pru.ssia,  Hanover,  and 
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vided  with  every  curse,  instead  of 
every  blessing ;  as  if  the  gifts  it  was 
intended  to  bestow  had  been  reversed 
by  a  wicked  fairy  among  the  god- 
mothers, who  had  more  power  than 
the  rest.  And,  of  a  truth,  there  was 
such  a  one  among  them :  and  her 
name  was  Anarchy  or  Subversion,  al- 
though the  title  she  gave  herself  was 
Red  Republic,  and  the  beast  on  which 
she  rode  was  Self-interest.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  very  contrary 
occurred  to  that  which  revolutionisers 
had  prophesied  or  rather  menaced. 
Prussia,  and  the  other  states,  which 
refused  to  adopt  the  bantling,  thus 
menacingly  thrown  into  their  arms, 
have  gone  on,  we  cannot  say  the 
"  even,"  but  uneven  "  tenor  of  their 
way  *' — no  matter  now  by  what  means, 
for  we  speak  only  of  the  strange 
destinies  of  the  much-laboured,  long- 
expected,  loudly- vaunted  Frankfort 
constitution.  Almost  the  only  one-^ 
at  least  of  the  larger  states  the  only 
one  —  that  seemingly  accepted  the 
adoption  forced  upon  it,  with  frank- 
ness, willingness,  and  openness,  has 
been  convulsed  by  the  most  terrible 
of  civil  wars.  In  Baden,  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Frankfort  constitution, 
and  not  its  rejection^  by  a  well- 
meaning,  mild,  but  perhaps  weak 
ruler,  was  eagerl/  seized  upon  as 
a  pretext  for  disaffection,  armed 
insurrection,  civil  war;  while  Wiir- 
temberg,  where  it  was  received  by 
the  king,  although  with  evident  un- 
willingness, or,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  in  a  somewhat  overstrained 
tone  of  pathos,  ^^  with  bleeding  and 
broken  heart,  "  narrowly  escaped 
being  involved  in  the  same  fearful 
issue.  The  process  by  which  this 
result  was  attained  in  Baden  was 
curious  enough,  although  fully  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  manoeuvres 
of  the  anarchical  leaders  of  the  day, 
who,  while  denonncing  Jesuitism,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  great 
evil  and  anti-popular  influence  against 
which  they  have  most  to  contend, 
evidently  adopt  the  supposed  and 
most  denounced  principle  of  Jesuit- 
ism —  that  ^^  the  ends  justify  the 
means" — as  their  own  peculiar  line 
of  conduct ;  and  use  every  species  of 
treacliery,  deceit,  falsehood,  and  de- 
lusion, as  holy  and  righteous  weapons 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  or  of 


that  idol  of  their  worship  which  they 
choose  to  nickname  liberty.  In  show- 
ing what  revolutionising  Germany 
has,  or  rather  perhaps  has  not,  as  yet, 
attained,  we  must  briefly,  then,  revert 
once  more  to  that  insurrection  and 
its  suppression,  that  has  so  fearfully 
devastated  the  duchy  of  Baden,  and 
its  neighbouring  province  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, which,  although  belonging  to 
Bavaria,  is  so  distant  and  divided 
from  that  kingdom  as  to  be  included, 
without  further  distinction,  in  the 
same  designation. 

It  was  with  almost  prophetic  spirit 
that  we,  last  year,  spoke  of  the  un- 
happy duchy  of  Baden,  which  had 
then,  as  since,  the  least  cause  of  com- 
plaint of  any  of  the  several  subdivi- 
sions of  Germany.  *'  Nothing,"  it 
was  then  said,  ^^  can  be  more  uneasy 
and  disquieting  than  its  appearance. 
In  fliis  part  of  Germany,  the  revolu- 
tionary fermentation  appears  far  more 
active,  and  is  more  visible  in  the 
manner,  attitude,  and  language  of  the 
lower  classes,  than  even  in  those  (at 
that  time)  hotbeds  of  revolutionsuy 
movement,  Austria  and  Prussia.  To 
this  state  of  things  the  confinity  with 
agitated  France,  and  consequently  a 
more  active  affinity  with  its  ideas, 
caught  like  a  fever  from  a  next-door 
neighbour's  house,  the  agency  of  the 
emissaries  from  the  nltra- republican 
Parisian  clubs,  who  find  an  easier 
access  across  the  frontiers,  and  the  fact 
also  that  the  unhappy  duchy  has  been, 
if  not  the  native  country,  at  least 
the  scene  of  action  of  the  repub- 
lican insurgents,  Hecker  and  Struve, 
have  all  combined  to  contribute." 
*•*•  It  is  impossible  to  enter  the  duchy, 
and  converse  with  the  peasant  popu- 
lation, formerly  and  proverbially  so 
peacefully  disposed  in  patriarchal 
Germany — formerly  so  smiling,  so 
ready,  so  civil,  perhaps  only  too 
obsequious  in  their  signs  of  respect, 
now  80  insolent  and  rude — ^without 
finding  the  poison  of  those  various 
influences  gathering  and  festering  in 
all  their  ideas,  wor^  and  actions." 

Such  were  the  views  written  last 
year;  and  this  state  of  things  has 
since  continued  to  increase,  as  regards 
popular  fermentation,  and  disposition 
to  inaurrection.  Demagogic  agitators 
swanned  in  the  land,  instilling  poison 
wherever  they  went,  and  rejoicing  as 
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they  saw  the  virus  do  its  work  in  the 
breftking  out  of  festering  sores.    The 
tactics  of  this  party,  in  all  lands,  has 
been  to  try  their  experiments  upon 
the  military ;  but  it  has  only  been  in 
Baden,  thus   demoralised,   and  dis- 
organised by  weakness  of  sufferance, 
and  a  vain  spirit  of  concession  and 
looked-for    conciliation,    that    these 
subjects  were  found  fitting  for  the 
efforts  of  the  experimentalisers.    The 
vvnts   had    already    done    its    work 
among  them,  to  the  utmost  hopes  of 
the  poisoning  crew,  when  the  New 
Frankfort  Constitution — the  rejection 
of  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
quasi  legal  insurrection — was  accepted 
by  the  Grand- duke  of  Baden.    But 
the  agitators  were  not  to  be  thus 
baffled.  A  pretence,  however  shallow 
and  false,  was  easily  found  in  the 
well-prepared  fermentation  of  men's 
minds ;  and  the  military,  summdhed 
by  demagogic  leaders  to  tumultuous 
meetings,  were  easily  persuaded  that 
a  false,  or  at  least  a  defective  draught 
of  the  new  boasted  constitution  had 
been  read  to  them  and  proclaimed^ 
that,  in  the  reo/ constitution,  an  enact- 
ment provided  that  the  soldiers  were 
to  choose  and  elect  their  own  officers — 
that  this  paragraph  had  been  care- 
fully suppressed ;  and  that  the  mili- 
tary had  been    thus    deprived    and 
cheated  of  their  rights.    Easily  de- 
tected as  might  have  been  the  false- 
hood,  it  nevertheless   succeeded  in 
its  purposes.    The  military  insurrec- 
tion,  in  wliich  the  tumultuous  and 
evil-disposed  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
a   great   portion   of  the   disaffected 
peasantry  joined,   broke  out  on  the 
very  evening  of  one  of  these  great 
meetings ;  and,  by  means  of  a  well- 
prepared  and  actively  organised  con- 
centration of   measures,  in  various 
parts  of  the  duchy  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  was  the  very  acceptance  of  the 
revolutionary    constitution    made  in 
Baden  a  pretext  to  stir  the  land  to 
insurrection. 

After  the  full  account  already  pub- 
lished in  these  pages,  it  is  needless 
to  enter  into  detail,  with  regard  to 
the  events  which  marked  the  pro- 
gress and  suppression  of  this  great 
insurrection.  It  is  only  to  show  the 
insensate  state  of  mind  to  which  re- 
volutionary agents,  left  to  do  their 
will,  were  able  to  work  up  the  mili- 


tary ;  the  confdsed  ideas  and  purposes, 
with  which  these  would-be  revolntion- 
ising  German  heads  were  filled ;  the 
ignorance  that  was  displayed  among 
these  men,  said  to  be  enlightened  by 
*^  patriots,''  and  their  want    of  all 
comprehension  of  the  yery  rights  for 
which  they  pretended  to  clamour — in 
fact,  the  utter  absence  of  any  expe- 
rience gained  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  the  military  portion  of 
them,  after  more  than  a  year's  revola- 
tionising,  that  we  briefiy  recapitulate 
some  of  the  leadmg  events  of  the  out- 
break.  It  was  with  a  perfect  headlong 
frenzy  that  the  garrison  of  the  fortress 
of  Rastadt  first  revolted ;  it  was  with 
just  as  much  appearance  of  madness 
that  the  mutiny  broke  out  simulta- 
neously in  the  other  garrison  towns. 
There  was  every  evidence  of  rabid 
mania  in  the  deplorable  scenes  which 
followed,  when  superior  officers  in  vain 
attempted  with  zeal  and  courage  to 
stem  the  torrent,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, lost  their  lives  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  soldiery ;  when  others 
were  cruelly  and  disgracefuUy  mis- 
handled, and  two  or  three,  unable  to 
contend  with  the  sense  of  dishonour 
and  degradation  which  overwhelmed 
them  as  military  men,  rushed,  mad- 
dened also,  into  suicide,  to  have  their 
very  corpses  mutilated  by  the  men 
whom  they  had  treated,  as  it  happened, 
with  kindness  and  concession ;  when 
others  again,  who  had  escaped  over 
the  frontiers,  were,  by  a  violation  of 
the  AViirtemberg  territory,  captured, 
led  back  prisoners,  and  immured,  under 
ever>'  circumstances   of  cruelty  and 
ignominy,  in  the  fortress  they  had  in 
vain    attempted    loyally  to    guard. 
There  was  madness  in  all  this ;  and 
then    we    learn,    to    complete    the 
deplorable  picture,   from  a  very  ac- 
curate   account  of  all  the   circum- 
stances, lately  published  by  a  Baden 
officer,  as  well  as  from  another  pamph- 
let, more  circumscribed  in  detail,  but 
fully  as  conclusive  as  regards  narra- 
tion of  feeling,  in  almost  every  page, 
that  when  the  insurgent  soldiers  were 
asked  by  their   officers  what    they 
wanted,  they  could  only  answer,  "  Our 
rights  and  those  of  the  people  ;"  and 
when  questioned  further,  "  What  are 
those  rights?"  either  held  their  tongues 
and  shook  then*  heads  in  ignorance, 
or  replied  with  the  strangest  naivete^ 
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*'Tliat  yon  ought  to  know  better  than 
we."  Still  more  strikingly  character- 
istic of  the  insensate  nature  of  the 
struggle  are  the  examples  where 
the  infatuated  soldiers  parted  from 
their  oflScers  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
then,  driven  on  by  their  agitators, 
hunted  them  to  the  death  ;  and  then, 
again,  with  eyes  opened  at  last  to 
their  delusion,  sobbed  forth  the  bit- 
terest repentance  for  their  blindness. 

It  has  been  already  seen  how  the 
Grand-duke  fled  the  land,  how  Baden 
was  given  up,  in  a  state  of  utter 
anarchy,  to  a  Provisional  govern- 
ment, that  existed  but  long  enough 
to  be  utterly  rent  and  torn  by  the 
vary  instruments  which  its  members 
had  contributed  to  set  in  movement ; 
and  to  a  disorganised,  tumultuous 
army,  prepared  to  domineer  and 
tyrannise  in  its  newly- acquired  self- 
power;  how  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  after  an  unwilling  appeal 
to  Prussia  by  the  Grand- duke — how 
the  insurgent  troops  were  dispersed  by 
means  of  a  Prussian  army — and  how 
Rastadt  was  finally  surrendered  by 
the  revolutionary  leaders.  As  these 
events  have  already  been  detailed,  and 
as  it  is  our  puiposo  to  ask  in  general, 
"  What  has  revolutionising  Germany 
attained?"  we  need  do  no  more 
on  this  head,  than  ask,  "What, 
by  its  late  movement,  has  revolution- 
ising Baden  attain^l  ?  "  "  What  then 
is  the  present  position,  and  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  the  country,  after  the 
armed  suppression  ?  ^' 

What,  indeed!  Poor  old  Father 
Rhine,  although  still,  in  these  revolu- 
tionary days,  somewhat  depressed  in 
spirits,  does  not  now,  however,  exhibit 
that  aspect  of  utter  melancholy  and 
despair  which  we  last  year  pictured ; 
he  has  even  contrived  to  reassume 
something  of  that  conceited  air  which 
we  have  so  often  witnessed  in  his 
old  face.  Foreign  tourists,  if  not  in 
the  pleasure-seeking  shoab  of  afore- 
time, at  least  in  very  decent  sprink- 
lings, return  again  to  pay  him  visits ; 
and  the  hotels  upon  his  banks  give 
evidence  that  his  courts  are  not  wholly 
deserted.  Ems,  from  various  causes 
independent  of  its  natural  beauties — 
the  principal  one  of  which  has  been 
the  pilgrimage  of  French  Legitimists 
to  tlic  heir  of  the  fallen  Bourbons, 
•during  his  short    residence  in  that 


sweet  bathing-place — ^has  overflowed 
with  "guests."  Homburg  has  had 
scarcelv  a  bed  to  offer  to  the  wan- 
derer  on  his  arrival.  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, then,  has  profited,  by  its  com- 
parative state  of  quiet,  somewhat  to 
redeem  its  losses  of  last  year.  But 
the  poor  duchy  of  Baden  still  hangs 
it«  head  mournfully ;  and  Baden- 
Baden,  the  fairest  queen  of  German 
watering-places,  finds  itself  utterly 
deprived  of  its  well-deserved  crown 
of  supremacy,  and  seems  to  have 
covered  itself,  in  shame,  with  a  veil 
of  sadness.  Although  all  now  wears 
again  a  smiling  face  of  peaceful  quiet, 
and  Prussian  uniforms,  which  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  studding  with  colour 
the  gay  scene,  give  warrant  for  peace 
by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  yet 
tourists  seem  to  avoid  the  scene  of 
the  late  fearful  convulsions,  as  they 
would  a  house  in  which  the  plague 
has  raged,  although  now  declared 
wholly  disinfected.  A  few  wandering 
"  guests  "  only  come  and  go,  and  tell 
the  world  of  foreign  wanderers  with 
dismal  faces,  "  Baden-Baden  is 
empty!"  Travellers  seem  to  hurry 
through  the  country,  as  swiftly  as  the 
railroad  can  whirl  them  across  it,  to- 
wards Strasbnrg  and  B^le — ay !  rather 
to  republican  France,  or  fermenting 
Switzerland:  they  apjiear  unwilling 
to  turn  aside  and  seek  rest  among  the 
beautiful  hills  of  a  country  where  the 
reek  of  blood,  or  the  yapour  of  the 
cannon-smoke,  may  be  still  upon  the 
air.  In  Baden-Baden  bankrupt  hotels 
are  closed ;  and  the  lower  classes, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  amajss 
ctoparative  wealth  by  the  annual  in- 
flux of  foreigners,  either  by  their  pro- 
duce, or  in  the  various  different  occu- 
pations of  attending  upon  visitors, 
wear  the  most  evident  expression  of 
disappointment,  listlessncss,  and  want. 
Baden  pays  the  bitter  penalty  of  in- 
surrection, by  being  utterly  crippled 
in  one  of  the  branches  of  its  most 
material  interests.  It  bears  as  quiet 
an  aspect  outwardly,  however,  as  if 
it  were  sitting,  in  humiliation  and 
shame,  upon  the  stool  of  repentance. 
There  is  nothing  (if  they  go  not  be- 
yond the  surface)  to  prevent  foreign 
pleasure  or  health  seekers  from  find- 
ing their  pleasure  or  repose  in  this 
sweet  country ;  and  in  what  has  been 
simply,  but  correctly,  termed  "  one  of 
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as  of  yore  ;  but  they  arc  evidently  shy, 
and  look  askance  upon  it.  Baden 
pays  its  penalty. 

Althon^fh  nature  smiles,  however, 
upon  mountain  and  valley,  and  ro- 
mantic village,  as  cheerily  as  bi'fore, 
and  there  is  gaiety  still  in  every  nun- 
beam,  yet  t pares  of  the  horrors  lately 
enacted  in  the  land  arc  still  left,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  the 
most  listless,  mere  outward  ohser\'er, 
as  he  whisks  along  the  country — 
sometimes  in  the  trampled  plain,  on 
which  nature  has  not  been  as  yet 
alile  to  throw  her  all-covering  veil 
again,  and  whieh  shows  where  has 
b4'en  the  battle-tield,  which  should 
Lave  been  the  har>'est- field,  and  was 
not — sometimes  in  the  shattei'ed  wall 
or  ruined  house — sometimes  in  the 
wood  cut  down  or  burned.  At  everj' 
step  the  traveller  may  be  shown,  by 
his  guide,  the  spots  on  which  battles 
or  skirmishes  huvr  taken  place,  where 
the  cannnu  has  lately  roared,  where 
bloiKl  has  been  sheil,  where  men  have 
fallen  in  civil  contest.  Here  he  may 
be  c<inveved  over  the  noble  railwav- 
bridge  of  the  Xtrckar,  and  see  the 
broken  para})t't,  and  hear  how  the 
insurgents  had  commenced  their  work 
of  destniction  upoii  the  edihce,  but 
were  am^sted  in  its  atrconifilishment 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Trussian 
troops.  Here  a^ain  he  may  mark  the 
late  repairs  of  the  railroad,  where  it 
has  lH*en  cut  up  into  trenches,  to  pre- 
vent the  sfH'edy  conveyance  of  the 
war- material  of  tlie  eneiiiv.  If  he 
lingers  on  his  way.  he  may  seek  in 
vain  in  the  capital,  or  other  ^'n'si- 
deiii'e  towns"  <»f  Uaden,  where  ducal 
palarrs  stand,  for  the  tn'asures  of 
antii|nity  wliieh  were  their  iMiast. 
PillHge  has  done  its  W(»rk  :  insur;:ents 
have  Hpproprirtteil  these  objects  of 
value  to  them-^elves.  in  the  name  of 
the  petiple ;  and  the  mstly  and  Im.*- 
je\^elled  trappings  of  the  Ka^t,  the 
rich  u'i»ld  inlaid  armour,  and  the  valu- 
able arms.  bnuiL'ht  in  triumph  home 
b>'  the  Mar»:ravf  lA>iiisof  Haden,  after 
his  Turkish  rampai;;iis.  arc  now  ilis- 
persvd.  Ml  me  knows  when*,  after  hav- 
ing fell  the  greed  of  some  French 
red-repnl>liean  or  INili^h  denioerat. 
Hut  it  is  mure  particularly  in  the 
nei^fhlioiirhtMiii  uf  the  inrirr-^  tuwn  of 
iiahta<tt,    where    the    iu^ur;:ents    last 
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held  oat,  that  the  strongest  traces 
of  the  late  convulsions  may  be 
found.  Marks  of  devastation  are 
ever}' where  porcoptible  in  the  oonntry 
around ;  the  remains  of  the  temporaiy 
defences  of  the  besiegers  still  lie  scat- 
tered in  newly  dag  trenches ;  and  the 
blackened  walls  of  a  railwav  station- 
house,  by  the  road-side,  tell  him  how 
it  was  bombarded  from  the  town  by 
the  besieged  insurgents,  and  then 
burned  to  the  ground,  lest  it  shoald 
afford  shelter  to  the  besiegers.  These 
are,  however,  after  all,  but  slight 
evidences  of  what  the  duchy  of 
Baden  has  attained  by  its  late  revolu- 
tion. If  we  go  below  the  surface,  the 
dark  s]>ots  arc  darker  and  far  more 
frequent  still. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  persons  of  any  class, 
without  discovering,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  how  deeply  rooted  still 
remains  the  demoralisation  of  the 
country.  The  bitterness  of  feeling, 
and  the  revolutionar}*  mania  of  revolu- 
tionising, to  obtain  no  one  can  tell 
what,  may  have  been  cmshed  down 
and  overawed;  but  they  evidently 
still  smoulder  below  the  surface  and 
ferment.  The  volcano  -  mouth  has 
l)eeu  tilled  with  a  mass  of  Prussian 
bayonets ;  but  it  still  bums  below :  It 
Ls  clogged,  not  extinct.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  has  been  too  deeply  in- 
fused to  be  drugged  out  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  the  dose  of  military 
fi>rce.  Fearful  experience  seems  to- 
have  taught  th<»  sufferers  little  or 
nothing :  and  although,  here  and 
tluTe.  may  be  found  evidences  of 
bitter  repentance,  consecjaent  upon 
personal  loss  of  property,  or  family 
su  tie  ring,  yet  even  below  that  m»y 
Ik'  constantly  found  a  profound  bit- 
terness, and  an  eager  rancour,  against 
unknown  and  visionary  enemies. 
Talk  to  that  poor  old  woman,  who 
sit<  with  pale  face  upon  a  stile  on  the 
nmuntain-side.  She  will  weep  for 
tlie  son  she  has  lost  among  the  in- 
surL^Mits.  and  deplore,  with  bitter 
tears,  his  error  and  his  delusion;  and 
yi*t,  if  you  gain  her  confidence,  she 
will  raise  her  head,  and,  with  some 
tire  in  her  sunken  eye,  tell  yon  that 
she  has  still  a  son  at  home,  A  boy, 
her  last- born,  who  bides  bur  his  time 
to  take  up  the  musket  against  '*  those 
accursed  enemies  of  the  people  end 
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the  people's  rights!"  Enter  into 
conversation  with  that  shopkeeper 
behind  his  connter,  or  that  hotel- 
keeper  in  his  palace  hotel — both  are 
"  well  to  do "  in  the  world,  or  have 
been  so,  nntil  rcYolntions  shattered 
the  commerce  of  the  one,  or  deprived 
the  other  of  wealthy  visitors  —  yon 
may  expect  to  find  in  them  a  feeling, 
taught  them  at  least  by  experience, 
against  any  further  convulsion.  No 
such  thing ;  they  are  as  ripe  for  further 
revolution  as  the  lower  classes,  and 
as  eager  to  avenge  their  losses — not 
upon  those  who  have  occasioned 
them,  but  upon  those  who  would 
have  averted  them.  Even  in  the 
upper  classes  you  will  find  that  crav- 
ing for  the  idol,  "  United  Germany," 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and 
which  seems  to  invite  revolutions, 
rather  than  to  fear  them.  Of  course 
exceptions  may  be  found,  and  many, 
to  the  examples  here  given;  but  in 
putting  these  figures  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  to  be  painted 
of  the  state  of  Baden,  (if  not  of 
Germany  in  general,)  we  firmly 
believe  we  have  given  characteristic 
types  of  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the 
country.  Gnerman  heads,  once  let 
loose  into  tbe  regions  of  ideal  fantasy, 
be  it  political  or  philosophical,  or  the 
strange  and  unpractical  mixture  of 
both,  seem  as  if  they  were  not  to  be 
recalled  to  the  earth  and  the  realms 
of  palpable  truth  by  the  lessons  of 
experience,  however  strongly,  and 
even  terribly,  inculcated. 

The  prevailing  feeling,  however,  at 
the  present  time  in  Baden,  among  the 
lower  classes,  seems  the  hatred  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Prussian  army, 
which  has  saved  the  land  from  utter 
anarchy.  The  very  men  who  have 
been  taught  by  their  demagogues  to 
clamour  for  **  German  Unity"  as  a 

Pretext  for  insurrection,  look  on  the 
'russian  military  as  usurping  aliens 
an<l  foreign  oppressors.  Military  oc- 
cupation is  certainly  the  prevailing 
feature  of  the  country.  Prussian 
troops  are  everywhere — in  every  town, 
in  every  village,  in  every  house,  in 
every  h o vel  Wh ichever  way  you  turn 
your  eyes,  there  are  soldiers — soldiers 
— soldiers— horse  and  foot.  The  mili- 
tary seem  to  form  by  far  the  greater 
half  of  the  population ;  and,  much 
disposed  as  many  may  have  been  to 


greet  the  return  of  the  Grand-duke 
to  his  states,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
cause  of  order,  yet,  in  spite  of  birth- 
day fetes^  and  banners,  and  garlands, 
and  loyal  devices  in  flowers,  which 
have  bedecked  the  road  of  the  traveller 
in  the  land  not  long  since,  these  same 
men  will  grumble  to  you  of  those 
*'  accursed  Prussian  soldiers,"  who 
alone  were  able  to  restore  him  to  his 
country,  when  the  Baden  army,  as 
troops  to  support  their  sovereign, 
existed  no  longer — when  those  who 
composed  it  fought  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents.  The  very  shadow  of  a 
Baden  army,  even,  is  not  now  to  be 
found.  And  it  is  this  fact,  and  the 
evidences  that  an  insurrectionary 
spurit  is  still  widely  spread  abroad, 
which  are  given  as  the  excuse  of  a 
continued  Prussian  occupation.  It  is 
difficult,  certainly,  for  a  traveller  in 
a  land  so  lately  convulsed,  and  still 
placed  in  circumstances  so  pecnliar^ 
to  arrive  at  truth.  Prussian  officers 
will  tell  him  how,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussian  army  in  the  country, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents, 
flowers  were  strewn  along  its  path 
by  the  populations,  who  thus  seeming- 
ly hailed  the  Prussian  soldiers  as 
their  deliverers ;  and  in  the  next 
breath  they  wiU  inform  him  that  this 
was  only  done  from  feai\,  and  that, 
were  it  not  for  this  salutary  year,  the 
insurrection  would  break  forth  again. 
He  may  suspect  that  this  account  is 
given  as  the  pretext  for  a  continued 
occupation  of  the  land.  But  Baden 
officials  will  tell  him  that  such  is  the 
case — that  Prussian  troops  alone  keep 
down  a  further  rising ;  and  if  he  still 
suspects  his  source,  ho  will  certainly 
find  among  the  people,  at  all  events, 
both  the  hatred  and  the  fear.  Mean- 
while the  Prussian  officers  seem  to 
think  that  both  these  feelings  are 
necessary  for  the  pacification  of  the 
land ;  and,  upon  thefar  own  showing, 
or  rather  boasting,  they  inculcate 
them  by  flogging  insolent  peasants 
across  the  cannon,  by  shooting  down 
insurgent  prisoners,  who  spit  upon 
them  from  prison  windows,  without 
any  other  form  of  trial,  and  by  other 
autocratic  repressive  measures  of  a 
similar  stamp.  Meanwhile,  also,  they 
seem,  by  all  their  words  as  well  as 
actions,  to  look  upon  Baden  as  a 
conquered  province  aoquired  to  Pms<^ 
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sift,  and  openly  and  loudly  vannt 
their  conquest.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  exaggeration.  It 
is  the  general  tone  of  Prussian  officers — 
ay,  and  even  of  the  common  Prussian 
soldiers,  occupying  the  duchy  of 
Baden — with  a  super-addition  of  true 
Prussian  conceit  in  manner,  indescrib- 
able by  words.  In  spite  of  what  we 
may  read  in  late  newspaper  reports, 
then,  of  conciliation  between  the  two 
great  powers  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Germany,  we  may  well  ask,  AVhat 
will  rival  Austria  say  to  this  ?  Where 
is  the  prospect  here  of  a  great  United 
Germany  ?  And,  after  this  resume  of 
the  present  position  of  Baden  as  a 
part,  we  may  well  ask,  also.  What 
has  revolutionising  Germany  attained 
as  a  whole  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  main  ob- 
ject, and  at  all  events  the  chief  pre- 
text of  the  revolution,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  United  Germany, 
is  still  further  from  the  grasp  of  the 
i-evolutionising  country  than  ever — 
although  it  remains  still  the  clamour 
and  the  cry.  Prussia  may  point  in 
irony  to  its  advances,  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  duchy  of  Baden  and  of 
Hamburg,  and  by  its  acquisition  of  the 
principality  of  Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen,  and  smile  while  it  says  that  it 
has  effected  thus  much  towards  a  union 
of  Germany  under  one  head.  Or,  in 
more  serious  mood,  it  may  put  for- 
ward its  projected  alliance  of  the  three 
northern  German  potentates.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  what,  in 
epitc  of  the  reports  we  hear  of  conci- 
liation, will  be  the  conduct  of  jealous 
Austria,  now  at  last  unshackled  in  its 
dealings  ?  The  latter  only  shows  still 
more  the  cleft  that  divides  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  would-be  united 
country  from  the  southern.  "  United 
Germany"  only  remains,  then,  a  play- 
thing in  the  hands  of  dreamers  and 
democrats — a  pretty  toy,  about  which 
they  may  build  up  airy  castles  to  the 
one  —  an  instrument  .blunted  and 
notched,  for  the  present,  to  the  other. 
What  has  revolutionising  Germany 
attained  here  ? 

AVhat  declared  last  year  the  mani- 
festo of  Prince  Leiningen,  then  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  of  the  newly  estab- 
Jished  central  power — put  fonvard,  as 
it  was,  as  the  programme  of  the  new 


government  for  all  Germany?  It 
denounced  "jealousies  between  the 
individual  states,  and  revilings  of  the 
northern  by  the  southern  parts  of  the 
empire,"  as  "  criminal  absurdities ;" 
and  yet  went  on  to  say  that  "  if  the 
old  spirit  of  discord  and  separation 
were  still  too  powerfully  at  work — if 
the  jealousy  between  race  and  race, 
between  north  and  south,  were  still  too 
strongly  felt — the  nation  most  convince 
itself  of  the  fact,  and  return  to  the  old 
feudal  system."  It  declared,  however, 
in  the  same  breath  as  it  were,  that  "to 
retrograde  to  a  confederation  of  states 
would  only  be  to  create  a  monmfnl 
period  of  transition  to  fresh  catastro- 
phes, and  new  revolutions."  Failing 
of  the  realisation  of  the  great  union, 
to  which  the  revolution  was  supposed 
to  tend,  the  manifesto  then  placed  re- 
volutionising Grermany  between  the 
alternative  of  returning  to  a  part, 
which  it  declared  impossible,  or  further 
convulsions  and  civil  wars.  It  put 
Germany,  in  fact,  into  a  cleft  stick. 
Has  a  year's  revolution  tended  to  ex- 
tricate it  from  this  position?  The 
alternative  remains  the  same  —  Grer- 
many sticks  in  the  cleft  stick  as  much 
as  ever.  Revolutionising  Germany, 
with  all  its  throes  and  aH  its  efforts, 
has  attained  nothing  to  relieve  it  from 
this  position.  Without  accepting  the 
manifesto  of  Prince  Leiningen,  either 
as  necessarily  prophetic,  or  as  a  poli- 
tical dictum,  from  which  there  is  no 
evasion  or  escape,  it  is  yet  impossible 
to  look  back  upon  it,  while  trying  to 
discover  what  revolutionising  Ger- 
many has  attained,  without  sad  pre- 
sentiments, without  looking  with  much 
mournful  apprehension  upon  the  future 
fate  of  the  country.  To  return,  how- 
ever to  the  present  state  of  Germany — 
for  the  investigation  of  that  is  our 
purpose,  and  not  speculation  upon  the 
future,  although  none  may  look  upon 
the  present  without  asking  with  a 
sigh,  "  What  is  to  become  of  Ger- 
many ?  " 

We  find  the  revolutionary  spirit 
crushed  by  the  events  of  the  last  year, 
but  not  subdued ;  writhing,  but  not 
avowing  itself  vanquished.  The  fer- 
mentation is  as  great  as  heretofore  : 
experience  seems  to  have  taught  the 
German  children  in  politics  no  useful 
lesson.  Now  that  the  great  object,  for 
which    the   revolution    appeared   to 
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struggle,  has  received  so  notable  a 
check,  the  confhsion  of  purposes,  (if 
German  political  rhapsodies  may  be 
called  such ;)  of  projects,  (if,  indeed,  in 
snch  visionary  schemes  there  be  any,) 
and  pretexts,(of  a  natnre  so  evidently 
false,)  is  greater  than  ever— the  con- 
fusion not  only  exists,  but  ferments, 
and  generates  foni  air,  which  most  find 
vent  somewhere,  be  it  even  in  ima^- 
nation.  Of  the  revolntionarj  spirits 
whom  we  sketched  last  year  in 
Germany,  the  students  alone  seem 
somewhat  to  have  learned  a  lesson  of 
experience  and  tactics.  Although  many 
may  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
insurgents,  yet  the  general  mass  has 
sadly  sobered  down,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  acquired  more  reason  and 
method.  The  Jews — ^we  cannot  again 
now  inquhre  into  the  strange  whys 
and  whcSrefores— still  remain  the  rest- 
less, gnawing,  cankering,  agitating 
agents  of  revolutionary  movement. 
The  insolence  and  coarseness  of  the 
lower  classes  increases  into  bitter  ran- 
cour, and  has  been  in  no  way  amended 
by  concession  and  a  show  of  good-will. 
Among  the  middle-lower  classes,  the 
most  restless  and  reckless  spurits,  it 
appears  from  well-drawn  statistical 
accounts,  are  the  idllage  schoolmas- 
ters, (as  in  Franc^)— to  exemplify  that 
'^a  httle  leandng  is  a  dangerous 
thing**— the  barbm,  and  the  tailors. 
Had  we  time,  it  mi^^t  form  the  sub- 
ject of  curious  speculation  to  attempt 
to  discover  why  these  two  latter 
occupations,  (and  espedally  the  last 
one)  uiducei  more  than  all  others, 
heated  brains  and  revolutionary 
habits;  but  we  cannot  stop  on  our 
way  to  play  with  audi  curious  ques- 
tions. Over  all  the  rdatlons  of  sodal, 
as  well  as  public  life»  hover  pdiftics 
like  a  deleterious  atmosphere,  blu^hting 
all  that  is  bright  and  M*,  witheimgart 
in  all  its  branches,  sdenoe,  and  social 
intercourse.  And,  good  heavens,  what 
politics  I— the  poliucs  of  a  bedlamite 
philosopher  in  his  ravings.  In  the 
late  festivities,  given  in  lioiM)nr  of 
Goethe  at  Frankfbrt,  the  ci^  of 
his  birth,  to  oonmiemorate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  (tf  tliat  event, 
when  it  might  have  been  sniifosea 
that  an  men  mig^t  have,  fox  once, 
united  to  do  homage  to  the  memoiy 
of  one  whom  Gmiaaa  ooa^dered 
their  .greatest  splriti  poBtict  again 
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interfered  to  thwart,  and  oppose,  and 
spoil.  The  democratic  party  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  supplies  offered 
to  be  i^ven  by  the  town  for  the  festi- 
vities, because  they  saw  the  names  of 
those  they  called  the  ^*  aristocrats," 
among  the  list  of  the  committee,  even 
although  men  of  all  classes  were  in- 
vited to  John  it ;  and,  when  a  serenade 
was  given  before  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  was  bom,  the  musicians  were 
driven  away,  and  their  torches  extin- 
guished, by  a  band  of  so-called  *'  pa- 
triots," who  msisted  upon  singing,  in 
the  place  of  the  appointed  canlato 
composed  for  the  occasion,  the  revo- 
lutionary chorus  in  honour  of  the  re  • 
publican  Hecker — the  now  famous 
song  of  the  revolutionary  battle-field, 
the  Hecker-Lied^  And  such  an  ex- 
ample of  this  fermentation  of  politics 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  how- 
ever fax  from  political  intents,  is  not 
singular:  it  is  only  characteristic  of 
the  every-day  doings  of  the  times. 
Among  the  upper  classes,  those  feel- 
ings which  we  last  year  summed  up  in 
the  characteristic  words,  '*  the  dulness 
of  doubt  and  tiie  stupor  of  apprehen- 
sion," have  only  increased  in  intensity. 
None  see  an  issue  out  of  the  troubled 
passage  of  the  revolution.  Their  eyes 
are  blinded  l^  a  mist,  and  they 
stumble  on  their  way,  dreading  a  pre- 
cipice at  every  step^  This  impression 
deph^  more  especially  the  feelings  of 
the  so-called  moderates  and  liberal 
conservatives,  who  had  their  repre- 
sentatives among  the*  best  elements  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  who, 
with  the  vision  of  a  united  Germany 
before  thefar  eyes,  laboured  to  readi 
that  visionary  goal,  at  the  same  time 
that. they  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
ever-invadinff  torrent  of  ultra-revolu- 
tion and  red-repuUicanisnu  '^The 
dulness  of  doubt,  and  the  stupor  of 
i^uehension,"  seem  indeed  to  have 
ndlen  npon  them  sinoe  the  last  vain 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  thehr  party  in 
Gotha.  Th^  1^  their  hands  foil 
upon  their  laps,  and  sit  shaking  thdr 
heads.  Gafienif  the  boldest  spirit^ 
and  one  of  the  best  hearts  that 
represents  their  eanse  and  has  strug- 
fgiA  for  its  maintenance,  is  represent* 
ed  as  wholly  pcoetrate  in  spuit,  nn-^ 
8tnm|  mwgmlmmi^  as  the  Germans 
have  It.  He  has  retired  entirely  into 
pdvatolift^to  awaiteventswithaching 
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heart.  If  any  feeling  is  still  expressed 
by  the  moderate  liberals,  it  has  been, 
of  late,  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  Hun- 
gary, which  the  Pmssiaus  pat  forward 
visibly  only  ont  of  opposition  to  Ans- 
tria,  at  the  same  time  that,  with  but 
little  consistency,  they  condemn  all 
the  agents  of  the  Hungarian  struggle. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
faint  and  ilceting  sketch  of  what  revo- 
lutionising Germany  has  attained,  after 
a  year's  revolution.  The  picture  is  a 
dark  one,  of  a  tnith,  but  wc  believe 


in  no  ways  overdone.  In  actual  pro- 
gress the  sum- total  appears  to  be  a 
zero.  The  position  of  Germany,  al- 
though calmer  on  the  surface,  is  aa 
difficult,  as  embarrassing,  as  much  in 
the  *■*'  cleft  stick,^*  as  when  we  specu- 
lated upon  it  last  year.  All  tiio  well- 
wishers  of  the  country  and  of  maakind 
may  give  it  their  hopes ;  but  when 
they  look  for  realisation  of  their  hopes, 
they  can  only  shake  their  heads,  with 
the  Germans  themselves,  as  they  ask, 
''  What  will  become  of  Germany  ?  " 
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The  next  ovcuing  our  friond  the 
Captain  found  his  fair  audieucc  by 
the  tatfrail  iucrt\is('d  to  a  rouud  dozen, 
while  y»^voral  of  the  gentlemen  passen- 
gers lounp'd  near,  and  the  chief  otiicer 
divided  his  attention  between  the  gay 
group  of  ladies  below  and  the  '*  fan- 
ning" main-topsail  high  up,  with  its 
corresponding  stndding-saiJ  hung  far 
out  aloft  to  the  breeze :  the  narrative 
havin;;  l)y  this  time  contracted  a  suit 
of  pntfessional  interest,  even  to  his 
niattor-of-fact  taste,   which  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  greatly  the  occasional 
irlance*  of  >ly  linmour  dia'Cted  to  him 
by  Iiis  superior,  for  whom  he  evidently 
('Utertained  a  kind  of  admiring  respect, 
that  seemed  to  be  enhanced  as  he  lis- 
teue<l.     As  fur  the  commander  him- 
self,  he    related   tin*   adventures    in 
i|uestion  with  a  «ipirit  and  vividness  of 
manniT  that  contributtMl  to  them  no 
small   eliarm ;    amnsinL'ly  contrasted 
with  the  Cool,  dr\',  indirferent  .sort  of 
trravity  of  countenance,  amidst  which 
the  keen  ^ay  seawardly  eye.  under 
the  p«'ak  of  the  naval  cap,  kept  chang- 
ing aiiil  twinklinjr  as  it  :*eemed  to  run 
through  I  he  ex])erience  of  youth  again 
— sometimes   almost   appn>aching   to 
an  undeniable  wink.     The  cxpi*cssion 
of  it  at  this  time,  however,  was  more 
seriou-J.  while  it  ai)|iearetl  to  run  alonir 
the  dotted  reef- band  of  the  mizeu- 
topsail  al)ove,  as  across  the  entry  in 
a  loji-book,  and  as  if  there  were  some- 
thinjr  interest  in;:  to  rome. 

"  nv//.  my  dear  captain,"  asked  hi-* 
matrunly  relative,  **  what  comes  next  'i 


You  and  your  friend  had  picked  up  a 
— a — what  was  it  noif .'" 

^'  Ah !  I  remember,  ma'am,"  said  the 
naval  man,  laughing ;  *^  the  bottle — 
that  was  where  I  wa&  Well,  as  yoa 
may  conceive,  this  said  scrap  of  pen- 
manship in  the  bottle  did  take  both  of 
us  rather  on  end ;  and  for  two  or  three 
minutes  Westwood  and  I  sat  staring 
at  each  other  and  the  nncouth-lookiDg 
fist,  in  an  inquiring  sort  of  way,  like 
two  cocks  over  a  b^tle.  Westwood, 
for  his  part,  was  donbtfnl  of  its  being 
the  Planter  at  all;  but  the  whole 
thing,  when  I  thought  of  it,  made 
itself  as  clear  to  me,  so  far,  as  two 
half-hitches,  and  the  angrier  I  was  at 
myself  for  being  done  by  a  frog-eating, 
bloi^ly-politeful  set  of  Frenchmen  like 
these.'  Could  we  only  have  clapped 
eyes  on  the  villanous  thieving  craft 
at  the  time,  by  Jove!  if  I  wonldn'ft 
have  manned  a  boat  from  the  India- 
man,  leave  or  no  leave,  and  boarded 
her  in  another  fashion  I  Bat  where 
they  were  now,  what  they  meant,  and 
whether  we  should  ever  see  them 
again,  heaven  only  knew.  For  all  we 
could  say,  indeed,  something  stranco 
might  have  turned  up  at  home  ia 
Euro]>o~a  new  war,  old  Bon0y  ffot 
h^jse  once  more,  or  what  not — and  I 
coiUd  scarce  fall  asleep  for  gnening 
and  bothering  over  the  matter,  aa 
restless  as  the  first  night  we  cndied 
down  Channel  in  the  old  Pandora. 

Early  in  the  morning- watch  a  andddi 
stir  of  the  men  on  deck  woke  me,  and  I 
bundled  np  in  five  miniitei' time.  Bol 
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it  was  only  the  second  mate  setting 
them  to  wash  decks,  and  out  thej  came 
from  all  quarters,  yawunig,  stretching 
themselves,  and  tucking  np  their 
trousers,  as  they  passed  the  full 
buckets  lazily  along ;  while  a  couple 
of  boys  could  be  seen  hard  at  work  to 
keep  the  head-pump  going,  up  against 
the  gray  sky  over  the  bow.  How- 
ever, I  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
tirst  look-out  ahead,  that  I  made  a 
bold  push  through  the  thick  of  it  for 
the  bowsprit,  where  I  went  out  till  I 
could  see  nothing  astern  of  mc  but  the 
Indiaman^s  big  black  bows  and  figure- 
head, swinging  as  it  were  round  the 
spar  I  sat  upon,  with  the  spread  of 
her  canvass  coming  dim  after  me  out 
of  the  fog,  and  a  l^y  snatch  of  foam 
lifting  to  her  cut-water,  as  the  breeze 
died  away.  The  sun  was  just  begin- 
ning to  rise ;  ten  minutes  before,  it 
had  been  almost  quite  dark ;  there  was 
a  mist  on  the  w^atcr,  and  the  sails 
were  heavy  with  dew ;  when  a  circle 
began  to  open  round  us,  where  the 
suiface  looked  aa  smooth  and  dirty  as 
in-  a  dock,  tlie  haze  seeming  to  shine 
through,  as  the  sunlight  came  sifting 
through  it,  like  silver  gauze.  You  saw 
the  big  red  top  of  the  sun  glare  against 
the  water-line,  and  a  wet  gleam  of 
crimson  came  sliding  from  one  smooth 
blue  swell  to  another ;  while  the  back 
of  the  haze  astern  turned  from  blue 
to  purple,  and  went  lifting  away  into 
vapoury  streaks  and  patches.  All  of 
a  sudden  the  ship  came  clear  ont  aloft 
and  on  the  water,  with  her  white 
streak  as  bright  as  snow,  her  fore- 
royal  and  tmclk  gilded,  her  broad  fore- 
sail as  red  as  bl^,  and  every  face  on 
deck  shining  as  they  looked  ahead, 
where  I  felt  like  a  fdlow  held  np  on  a 
toasting-fork,  against  the  fiery  wheel 
the  sun  made  ere  clearing  the  horizon. 
Two  or  three  strips  of  cloud  melted  in 
it  like  lumps  of  sugar  in  hot  wine ; 
and,  after  overhauling  the  whole  sea- 
board round  and  round,  I  kept  strain- 
ing my  eyes  into  the  light,  with  the 
notion  there  was  something  to  be  seen 
in  that  quarter,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
there  wasn't  the  slightest  sign  of  the 
brig  or  any  other  blessed  thing.  What 
struck  me  a  little,  however,  was  the 
look  of  the  water  just  as  the  fog  was 
clearing  away  :  the  swell  was  sinking 
down,  the  wind  fidlen  for  the  time  to 
a  dead  calm ;  and  when  Uie  smooth 
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face  of  it  caught  the  light  full  from 
aloft,  it  seem^  to  come  out  sdl  over 
long-winding  wrinkles  and  eddies, 
running  in  a  broad  path,  as  it  were, 
twisted  and  woven  together,  right  into 
the  wake  of  the  sunrise.  When  I  came 
inboanl  from  the  bowsprit,  big  Harry 
and  another  grumpy  old  salt  were 
standing  by  the  bitts,  taking  a  fore- 
castle obser\'ation,  and  gave  mc  a 
squint,  as  mnch  as  to  ask  if  I  had  come 
out  of  the  east,  or  had  been  trying  to 
pocket  the  flying-jib-boom.  "  D'you 
notice  anything  strange  about  the 
water  at  all?"  I  asked  in  an  off- 
hand sort  of  way,  wishing  to  see  if  the 
men  had  remarked  anght  of  what  I 
suspected.  The  old  fellow  gave  me 
a  queer  look  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eyo, 
and  the  ugly  man  seemed  to  be  mea- 
suring me  from  head  to  foot.  ^^  No, 
sir,"  said  the  first,  carelessly  ;  ''  can't 
say  as  how  I  does," — while  Harry 
coolly  commenced  sharpening  his 
sheath-knife  on  his  shoe.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  currents  hereabouts?" 
said  I  to  the  other  man.  ^^  Here- 
away!" said  he ;  "  why,  bless  ye,  sir, 
it's  unpossible  as  I  coM  ha'  heer'd  tell 
onsicha  thing,  'cause,  ye  see,  sir,  there 
an't  none  so  far  ont  at  sea,  sir — al'ays 
axin'  your  parding,  ye  know,  sir!" 
while  he  hitched  up  his  trousers  and 
looked  aloft,  as  if  there  were  some- 
what wrong  about  the  jib-halliards. 

The  Indiaman  by  this  time  had 
quite  lost  steerage-way,  and  came 
sheering  slowly  round,  broadside  to 
the  sun,  while  the  water  began  to 
glitter  like  a  single  sheet  of  quicksilver, 
trembling  and  swelling  to  the  finn 
edge  of  it  far  oflf ;  the  pale  blue  sky 
filling  deep  aloft  with  light,  and  a  long 
white  haze  growing  out  of  the  horizon 
to  eastward.  I  kept  still  looking  over 
from  the  fore-chains  with  my  arms 
folded,  and  an  eye  to  the  water  on  the 
starboard  side,  next  thesun,  where,  just 
a  £&thom  or  two  from  the  bright  cop- 
per of  her  sheathing  along  the  water- 
line,  you  could  see  into  it.  Every  now 
and  then  little  bells  and  bubbles,  as  I 
thought,  would  come  np  in  it  and 
break  short  of  the  surface ;  and  some- 
times I  fiincied  the  line  of  a  slight 
ripple,  aa  fine  as  a  rope-yam,  went 
turning  and  glistening  round  one  of 
the  ship's  quarters,  across  her  shadow. 
Juat  then  the  old  sailor  behind  me 
shored  his  face  orer  the  bulwark,  too, 
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all  warts  and  wrinkles,  like  a  ripe 
walnut-shell,  with  a  round  knob  of  a 
nose  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  seemed 
to  be  watching  to  see  it  below, 
when  he  suddenly  squirted  his  to- 
bacco-juice as  far  out  as  possible 
alongside,  and  gave  his  mouth  a  wipe 
with  the  back  of  his  tarry  yellow 
hand ;  catching  my  eye  in  a  shame- 
faced sort  of  way,  as  1  glanced  first  at 
him  and  then  at  his  floating  property. 
I  leant  listlessly  over  the  rail,  watch- 
ing the  patch  of  oily  yellow  froth,  as 
it  floated  (luietly  on  the  smooth  face 
of  the  water ;  till  all  at  once  I  started 
to  observe  that  beyond  all  question  it 
had  crept  slowly  away  past  our  star- 
board bow,  clear  of  the  ship,  and  at 
last  melted  into  the  glittermg  blue 
brine.  The  two  men  noticed  my  at- 
tention, and  stared  along  with  me ; 
while  the  owner  of  the  precious  cargo 
himself  kept  looking  after  it  wistfully 
into  the  wake  of  the  sunlight,  as  if  he 
were  a  little  hiu-t;  then  aloft  and 
round  about,  in  a  puzzled  sort  of 
way,  to  see  if  the  ship  hadn't  perhaps 
taken  a  sudden  sheer  to  port.  *'  Why, 
my  man,"  I  said,  meeting  his  oyster- 
like  old  sea-eye,  *'  what 's  the  reason 
of  that  ^ — perhaps  there  is  some  cur- 
rent or  other  here,  after  all,  eh  ?  " 
Just  as  he  meant  to  answer,  however, 
I  noticed  his  watchmatc  give  him  a 
hard  shove  in  the  ribs  with  his  huge 
elbow,  and  a  quick  screw  of  his 
weather  top-light,  while  ho  kept  the 
lee  one  doggedly  fixed  on  myself.  I 
accordingly  walked  slowly  aft  as  if  to 
the  quarterdeck,  and  came  round  the 
long-boat  again,  right  abreast  of  them. 
Ilarry  was  pacing  fore  and  aft  with 
his  arms  folded,  when  his  companion 
made  some  remark  on  the  heat,  peer- 
ing all  about  hun,  and  then  right  up 
into  the  air  aloft.  "  Well  then, 
shipmate,"  said  Harry,  dabbing  his 
handkerchief  back  into  his  tarpaulin 
again,  **rvc  seen  worse,  myself, — 
ownly,  'twas  in  the  Bight  o'  Benin, 
look  ye, — an'  afore  the  end  on  it, 
d'ye  see,  m'o  hove  o'board  nine  of 
a  crew,  let  alone  six  dozen  odds  of  a 
cargo  ! "  "  Cargo  ! "  exclaimed  his 
companion  in  suq)risc.  "Ay,  black 
pnsscntjers  they  was,  ye  know,  old 
ship  I "  answered  the  ugly  rascal, 
coolly;  "an'  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Jack, 
I  never  sails  yet  with  passengers 
aboard,  but  some'at  bad  tm-ued  up  iu 


the  end, — always  one  or  another  on 
'em's  got  a  foul  turn  in  his  conadence^ 
yc  see  I  I  say,  *mato,"  continued  he, 
looking  round,  "  didn't  yo  note  that 
'ere  'long-shore  looking  castomer  as 
walked  aft  just  now,  with  them  bloody 
soft  qnest'ns  o'  his  about — "  "  Why," 
said  Jack,  "  it's  him  Jacobs  and  the 
larboard  watch  calls  the  Green  Hand, 
an'  a  blessed  good  joke  they  has  about 
him,  to  all  appearance,— but  they  keeps 
it  pretty  close."  "  Close,  be  d— d !" 
gi'owled  Ilarry,  "I  doesn't  like  the 
cut  of  his  jib,  I  tell  ye,  shipmate  I 
Jist  you  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
'ere  tellow's  done  some'at  bad  at 
home,  or  he's  bent  on  some'at  bad 
afloat— it's  all  one !  Don't  ye  mark 
how  he  keeps  boxhaulin'  and  skulk- 
ing fore  an'  aft,  not  to  say  look- 
ing out  to  wind'ard  every  now  an' 
again,  as  much  as  he  expected  a 
sail  to  heave  in  sight!"  ''Well, 
I'm  blowed  but  you're  right,  Harry!" 
said  the  other,  taking  on  his  hat  to 
scratch  his  head,  thoughtfully.  "Ay, 
and  what's  more,"  went  on  Harry, 
"  it's  just  comeil  ath'|irt  me  as  how 
I've  clapped  eyes  on  the  chap  some- 
wheres  or  other  afore  this — d — n  mo 
if  I  don't  think  it  was  amongst  a  cang 
o'  Spanish  pirates  I  saw  tried  for 
their  lives  and  let  off,  in  the  Hayan- 
ney!"  "Thank  you,  my  manP 
thought  I,  as  I  leant  against  the 
booms  on  the  other  side,  "  the  devil 
you  did ! — a  wonder  it  wasn't  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  which  would  have  been 
more  possible,  though  less  romantic,— ^ 
seeing  in  the  Havannahlneverwas!" 
The  curious  thing  was  that  I  began 
to  have  a  faint  recollection,  myself  of 
having  seen  this  same  cross-grained 
beauty,  or  heard  his  voice,  before; 
though  where  and  how  it  was,  I 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  say  at  tho 
moment.  "Lord  bless  us,  Harry!" 
faltered  out  the  old  sailor,  "  ye  don't 
mean  it! — sich  a  young,  soft-looked 
shaver,  too !"  "  Them  smooth-skinned 
sort  o'  coves  is  kimmonly  the  worst, 
'mate,"  replied  Harry;  "for  that 
matter  ye  may  be  d — d  sure  he's  got 
his  chums  aboard,— an'  how  does  we 
know  but  the  ship's  sold^  from  stem 
to  stam?  There's  that  'ere  black- 
avizzed  parson,  now,  and  one  or  two 
more  aft — cuss  me  if  that  'ere  feller 
smells  brine  for  tho  first  time  I  An'  as 
for  this  here  Bob  Jacobs  o*  yours,  blow 
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nie  if  there  an't  over  many  of  his  kind 
in  the  whole  larboard  watch,  Jack  I 
A  man-o'-war's-man's  al'ays  a  black- 
guard out  on  a  man-o'-war,  look^ye  1" 
"AVhy,  bless  me,  shipmate,"^  said 
Jack,  lowering  his  voice,  "  by  that 
recknin',  a  man  don't  know  his  friends 
in  this  here  craft !  The  sooner  we 
gives  the  mate  a  hint,  the  better,  to 
my  thinking  ?"  "  No,  blow  me,  no. 
Jack,"  said  Harry,  "  keep  all  fast,  or 
ye'U  kick  up  a  worse  nitty,  old  boy ! 
Jist  you  hould  on  till  ye  sec  what's  to 
turn  up, — ownly  stand  by  and  look 
out  for  squalls,  that's  all  I  There's 
the  skipper  laid  up  below  in  his  berth, 
I  hears, — and  to  my  notions,  that  'ere 
mate  of  ours  is  no  more  but  a  blessed 
soldier,  with  his  navigation  an'  his 
head-work,  an'  be  blowed  to  him — 
Where's  he  runned  the  ship,  I'd  like 
to  know,  messmate  1"  "Well,  strike 
me  lucky  if  I'm  fit  to  guess  I"  answer- 
ed Jack,  gloomily.  "  No,  s'help  me 
Bob,  if  he  knows  hisself !"  said  Harry. 
''  But  here's  what  /says,  anyhow, — 
if  80  be  we  heaves  in  sight  of  a  pirate, 
or  bumps  ashore  on  a  ilcyand  i'  the 
dark,  shiver  my  tawsels  if  I  doesn't 
have  a  clip  with  a  handspike  at  that 
'ere  soffc-sawderin'  young  blade  in  the 
straw  hat  1"  "  Well,  my  tine  fellow," 
thought  I,  "many  thanks  to  yon 
again,  but  I  certainly  shall  look  out 
for  i/ouT  All  this  time  I  couldn't 
exactly  conceive  whether  the  sulky 
rascal  really  suspected  anything  of 
the  kind,  or  whether  he  wasn't  in  fact 
sounding  his  companion,  and  perhaps 
others  of  the  crew,  as  to  how  far  they 
would  go  in  case  of  an  opportunity 
for  mischief;  especially  when  I  heaid 
him  begin  to  speculate  if  "  that  'ere 
proud  ould  beggar  of  a  naboob,  aft 
yonder,  musn't  have  a  sight  o'  gould 
and  jowels  aboai'd  with  him  1"  "  Why, 
for  the  matter  o'  that,  *mate,"  con- 
tinued he,  "I  doesn't  signify  the 
twinklin'  of  a  marlisspike,  mind  ye, 
what  lubberly  trick  they  sarves  this 
here  craft, — so  be  ownly  ye  can  get 
anyhow  ashore,  when  all's  done  I  It's 
nouther  ship-law  nor  shore -law,  look 
ye,  'mate,  as  houlds  good  on  a  bloody 
dazart!"  *'Ay,  ay,  true  enough, 
bo',"  said  the  other,  "but  what  o' 
that? — there  an't  much  signs  of  a 
dazart,  I  reckon,  in  this  here  blue 
water!"  "Hoi"  replied  Harry, 
rather  scornfully,  "tUat's  'cause  you 
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blue-water,  long-v'yage  chaps  isn't  up 
to  them,  brother!  There's  you  and 
that  'ere  joker  in  the  striped  slops. 
Jack,  chaffing  away  over  the  side 
jist  now  about  a  current, — confounded 
sharp  he  thinks  hisself,  too! — but 
d'ye  think  Harry  Foster  an't  got  his 
weather-eye  open?  For  my  part  I 
thinks  more  of  the  streak  o'  haze 
yonder-away,  right  across  the  star- 
board bow,  nor  all  the  currents  in — " 
"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Jack,  stretching  out 
again  to  look,  "  the  heat,  you  means  ?" 
"  Heat !"  exclaimed  the  ugly  topman, 
"heat  be  blowed!  Hark  ye,  'mate, 
it  mai/  be  a  strip  o'  cloud,  no  doubt, 
or  the  steam  over  a  sand-bank, — but 
so  be  the  calm  lasts  so  long,  and  you 
sees  that  'ere  streak  again  by  sun- 
down, with  a  touch  o'  yallow  in't — " 
"What  —  tvhat^  shipmate?"  asked 
Jack,  breathless  with  anxiety.  "Then, 
dammee,it's  the  black  coast  iv  Africay, 
and  no  mistake  !*'  said  Harry.  "  And 
what's  more,"  continued  the  fellow, 
coolly,  after  taking  a  couple  of  short 
turns,  "  if  there  he's  a  current,  why, 
look  ye,  it'll  set  dead  in  to  where  the 
land  lays — an'  I'm  blessed  if  there's 
one  aboard,  breeze  or  no  breeze,  as  ia 
man  enough  for  to  take  her  out  o* 
the  suck  of  a  Africane  current !"  "  The 
Lord  be  with  us!"  exclaimed  the 
other  sailor,  in  alarm,  "  what's  to  be 
done,  Harry,  bo',— when  d'ye  mean 
for  to  let  them  know,  aft  ?"  "  Why, 
maybe  I'm  wrong,  ye  know,  old 
ship,"  said  Harry,  "  an'  a  man  mosn't 
go  for  to  larn  his  bettere,  ye  know, — 
by  this  time  half  o'  the  watch  has  a 
notion  on  it,  at  any  rate.  There's 
Dick  White,  Jack  Jones,  Jim  Sidey, 
an'  a  few  more  Wapping  men,  means 
to  stick  together  in  case  o'  accidents — 
so  d — n  it.  Jack,  man,  ye  needn't  be  in 
sich  an  a  taking!  What  the — " 
(here  he  came  out  with  a  regular  string 
.  of  top-gallant  oaths,)  "  when  you  finds 
a  good  chance  shoved  into  your  fist, 
none  o'  your  doin',  an't  a  feller  to  haul 
in  the  slack  of  it  'cause  he's  got  a  tarry 
paw,  and  ships  before  the  mast?  I 
tell  ye  what  it  is,  old  ship,  'tan't  the 
first  time  you  an'  me's  been  cast 
away,  an'  I  doesn't  care  the  drawin' 
of  a  rope-yam,  in  them  here  latitudes, 
if  I'm  cast  away  again!  Hark  ye, 
ould  boy, — grog  to  the  mast-head,  a 
grab  at  the  passenger'  wallibles, 
when  they  han^t  no  more  use  for  'em, 
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in  course— «n*  the  pick  on  the  ladies, 
jist  for  the  takin*  o'  thom  ashore'*' 
•*  Lord  love  ye,  Harry,  l)ohiy  there !" 
said  Jack,  ''  What's  the  good  o*  talkin' 
on  what  an't  like  to  be?"  *' I^ss 
like  things  tarns  up!"  said  Harry. 
"  More  by  token,  if  I  hasn't  pitched 
upon  my  fancy  lass  already  —  an* 
who  knows,  old  ship,  bat  you  marries 
a  naboob's  darter  yet,  and  gets  your- 
self shoyed  all  square,  like  a  rig'lnr 
hare,  into  his  heestate,  as  they  calls 
it?  For  my  part,  I've  more'  notion  of 
the  maid!  An*  it  *11  go  hard  with 
me  if  we  doesnH  manage  to  haul  that 
'ere  mish^-nar*  parson  safe  ashore  on 
the  strength  of  it  1 ''  *'  God  bless  ye, 
Harry,"  answered  Jack,  somewhat 
monmfully,  ^^  I  *m  twice  spliced 
already!"  "Third  time'8  lucky, 
though,"  replied  Harry,  with  a  chuckle, 
as  he  walked  towards  the  side  again, 
and  looked  over;  the  rest  of  the 
watch  being  gathered  on  the  other 
bow,  talking  and  laughing;  the  pas- 
sengers beginning  to  appear  on  the 
poop,  and  the  Scotch  second-mate 
standing  np  aft  on  the  taflfrail,  feeliag 
for  a  breath  of  wind.  The  big  top- 
man  came  sloM-ly  back  to  his  com- 
panion, and  leant  himself  on  the  spars 
again.  "  flowed  if  I  don't  think  you're 
right,  *mate,"  said  he,  "  you  and  that 
'ere  lawyer.  You'd  a'most  say  there's 
a  ripple  round  her  larboanl  how  just 
now,  sure  enough  —  like  she  were 
broadside  on  to  some  drift  or  another. 
Ilows'ever,  that's  uouther  hen^  nor 
then*, — for  my  part,  I  sets  more  count 
by  the  look  'o'  the  sky  to  eastward, 
an'  l>e  Mowed,  shipmate,  if  that  same 
yonder  don*t  make  me  think  o'  rro(^/«/'* 
**  Well,"  said  Jack,  '*  /  goes  by  sun- 
rise, messmate,  an'  I  didn't  like  it 
overmnoh  myself,  d'ye  seel  That 
'ere  talk  o'  yours,  Harry,  consamin' 
dazarts  and  what  not — why,  bless  me, 
it's  all  my  eye, — this  bout,  at  any 
rate — seein'  as  how,  if  we  doesn't  have 
a  stiff  snuffler  out  o'that  very  quarter 
afore  twentv-four  hours  is  over,  von 
call  me  Inbller !"  •*  Ho.  ho !  ohi  salt," 
chuckled  Harry,  *•  none  o'  them  saws 
holds  giKnl  hereaway,  if  its  thi'  toa^t 
of  Afrlcay  —  d — n  it,  'mate.  /»ro 
watches  'il  settle  our  hash  in  them 
loiifritudes,  without  going  the  length 
o'  six!    Ilan't  I  knocked  about  the 


bloody  coast  of  it  six  weeks  at  a  time, 
myself,  let  alone  livin'  as  many  month* 
in  the  woods? — so  I  knows  the  breedin* 
of  a  tumady  a  cussed  sight  too  well,  not 
to  speak  on  the  way  the  land-blink 
looms  afore  you  sights  it  I "  "  Lin^d 
in  them  there  woods,  did  ye?"  in- 
quired Jack.  "Ay,  bo',  an'  a  rum 
rig  it  was  too,  sure  enough,"  said 
Harry ;  "  the  very  same  time  I  tould 
you  on,  i'  the  Bight  o'  Benin."  "  My 
eye ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  "  a  man 
never  knows  what  he  may  come  to. 
I^et's  into  the  rights  of  it,  Hany, 
cani't  ye,  afore  eight-bells  strikes  V 
"  Woods  !"  said  Harry,  "  I  blieveye, 
ould  ship.  I  see'd  enongh  o'  woods, 
that  time,  arter  all ! — and  'twan't  that 
long  agone,  cither — I'll  not  say  /row- 
long,  but  it  wan't  last  v'yage.  A  sharp, 
clinker-built  craft  of  a  schooner  she 
wor,  I'm  not  goin'  to  give  ye  her  right 
name,  but  they  called  her  the  Lnbtor- 
hater,* — an'  if  there  wan*t  all  sorts  on 
OS  a)>oard,  it 's  blaming  ye — an'  a  big 
double-jinted  man-eatin'  chap  of  a 
Yankee  was  onr  skipper,  as  sly  aa 
slush — more  by  token,  he  had  a  wart 
alongside  o'  one  eye  as  made  iiim  look 
two  ways  at  ye— ^ob  Price  by  name 
— an'  arter  he'd  made  his  fortin,  I 
heani  he's  took  up  a  tea-total  chapel 
afloat  on  the  Missishippey.  Sbe^d  got 
a  hell  of  a  long  nose,  that  'ere  schooner, 
so  my  boy  we  leaves  even-thing  aatam, 
chase  or  race,  I  promise  ye;  an*  as 
for  a  blessed  ould  ten-gnn'  brig  what 
kept  a-cmisiug  thereaway,  iv%y,  we 
jest  got  used  to  her,  like,  and  altars 
lowers  our  mainsail  afore  takin'  the 
wind  of  her,  by  way  o'  good  bye,  quite 
perlitc.  'Bio wed  if  it  warn*t  nrai« 
though,  for  to  see  the  brig's  white 
n^Tirer'ed  over  the  swell,  rolun'  under 
a  cloud  o*  canvass,  sten-sis  crowded 
out  alow  an'  aloft,  as  she  jogged  arter 
us !  Then  she*d  haul  her  wind  uid 
Are  a  gun,  an'  go  l>eating  away  np  in 
chase  of  some  other  craft,  as  cangfat 
the  chance  for  runnin*  out  wbenerer 
they  sees  the  Lubber-hater  well  to 
gca^why,  s'elp  me  Bob,  if  the  traders 
on  the  coast  didn't  pay  Job  Price  half 
a  dozen  blacks  a -piece  every  trip,  jist 
for  to  play  that  'ere  dodge !  At  last, 
oui>  timo,'not  long  after  1  joined  the 
craft,  what  does  he  do  bat  nigh-hand 
loses  her  an'  her  cargo,  all  owin'  to 
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reckonin'  over  much  on  this  here 
traverse.  Out  we  comes  one  night  in 
the  tail  of  a  squall,  an^  as  soon  as  it 
clears,  there  sure  enough  we  made  out 
the  brig,  hard  after  us,  as  we  thinks, 
— so  never  a  rag  more  Job  claps  on, 
'cause  two  of  his  friends,  ye  see,  was 
jist  outside  the  bar  in  the  Xoon  river. 
Well,  bloody  soon  the  cruiser  begins 
to  overhaul  us,  as  one  gaff-taups'I 
wouldn't  do,  nor  yet  another,  till  the 
flying-jib  and  bonnets  made  her  walk 
away  from  them  in  right  'amest, 
— ^when  slap  comes  a  long-shot  that 
took  the  fore-topmast  out  of  us  in  a 
twinkling.  So  when  the  moonlight 
comcd  out,  lo  an'  behold,  instead  o' 
the  brig's  two  masts  stiff  and  straight 
against  the  haze,  there  was  three 
spanking  sticks  all  ataunto,  my  boy, 
in  a  fine  new  sloop- o'-war  as  had  fresh 
came  on  the  station — ^the  Irish,  they 
called  her — and  a  fast  ship  she  wor. 
But  all  said  and  done,  the  schooner 
had  the  heels  of  her  in  aught  short  of 
a  reef-taups'l  breeze, — though,  as  for 
the  other  two,  the  sloop-o'-war  picked 
off  both  on  'em  in  the  end."  At  this 
point  of  the  fellow's  account,  I,  Ned 
Collins,  began  to  prick  up  my  ears, 
pretty  sure  it  was  the  dear  old  Iris  he 
was  talking  of ;  and  thought  I,  *'  Oho, 
my  mate,  we  shall  have  yon  directly, 
— ^listening's  fair  with  a  chap  of  this 
breed." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  'twas  the  next 
trip  after  that,  we  finds  the  coast  clear, 
as  commonly  was — for,  d'ye  see,  they 
couldn't  touch  us  if  so  be  we  hadn't  a 
slave  aboard, — in  fact,  we  hoerd  as 
how  the  cruiser  was  up  by  Serry  Lony, 
and  left  some  young  lufftenant  or 
other  on  the  watch  with  a  sort  o' 
lateen-rigged  tender.  A  precious  raw 
chap  he  was,  by  all  accounts, — and 
sure  enough,  there  he  kept  plying  off 
and  on,  inshore,  'stead  of  out  of  sight 
to  seaward  till  the  craft  would  make 
a  bolt ;  an'  as  soon  as  ye  dropped  an 
anchor,  he*d  send  a  boat  aboard  with 
a  reefer,  to  ax  if  ye'd  got  slaves  in  the 
hold.  In  course,  ye  faiow,  Job  Price 
sends  back  a  message,  *^  ralm-ile  an' 
iv'rj',  an'  gould  if  we  can,'^ — h'ists  the 
Portingee  colours,  brings  up  his  Por- 
tingce  papers,  and  makes  the  Portingee 
stoo'rd  skipper  for  the  spell,  —  but 
anyhow,  bein'  no  less  nor  three  slavers 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Bonny  river  at 
the  time,  why,  he  meant  to  show  fight 


if  need  be,  and  jest  manhandle  the 
young  navy  sprig  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. Hows'ever,  the  second  or  tliird 
night,  all  on  a  suddent  we  found  he'd 
sheered  off  for  decency's  sake,  as  it 
might  be,  an  hour  or  two  afore  we'd 
began  to  raft  off  the  niggers.  Well, 
'mate,  right  in  the  midst  of  it  there 
comes  sich  a  fury  of  a  tumady  off  the 
land,  as  we'd  to  slip  cable  and  run 
fair  out  to  sea  after  the  other  craft 
what  had  got  sooner  full, — one  on  'em 
went  ashore  in  sight,  an'  we  not 
ninety  blacks  aboard  yet,  with  barely 
a  day's  water  stowed  in.  The  next 
morning,  out  o'  sight  of  land,  we  got 
the  sea-breeze,  and  stood  in  again 
under  everything,  till  we  made  Fer- 
nandy  Po  ileyand  three  leagues  off, 
or  thereby,  an'  the  two  ebony-brigs 
beating  out  in  company, — so  the  skip- 
per stands  over  across  their  course 
for  to  give  them  a  hail,  heaves  to  and 
puUs  aboard  the  nearest,  where  he 
stays  a  good  long  spell  and  drinks  a 
stiff  glass,  as  yo  may  fancy,  afore 
partin'.  Back  comes  Job  Price  in 
high  glee,  and  tonld  the  mate  &s  how 
that  momin'  the  brigs  had  fell  foul  o' 
the  man-o'-war  tender,  bottom  up, 
an'  a  big  Newfonndling  dog  a-howlin' 
on  the  keel— no  donbt  she'd  turned 
the  turtle  in  that  'ere  sqnall — more  by 
token  he  brought  the  dog  alongst 
with  him  in  a  present.  So  away  we 
filled  again  to  go  in  for  the  Bonny 
river,  when  the  breeze  fell,  and 
shortly  arter  there  we  was  all  three 
dead  becalmed,  a  couple  o'mlles  be- 
twixt us,  sticking  on  the  water  like 
flies  on  glass,  an'  as  hot,  ye  know,  as 
blazes — the  very  moral  o'  this  here. 
By  sundown  we  hadn't  a  drop  o' 
water,  so  the  skipper  sent  to  the 
nearest  brig  for  some ;  but  strike  me 
lucky  if  they'd  part  with  a  bucketful 
for  love,  bein'  out'ard  bound.  As 
the  Spanish  skipper  said,  'twas  either 
hard  dollars  or  a  stout  nigger,  and 
t'other  brig  said  the  same.  A  slight 
puff  o'  land-wind  we  had  in  the  night, 
though  next  day  'twas  as  calm  as 
ever,  and  the  brigs  farther  off— so  by 
noon,  my  boy,  for  two  blessed  casks, 
if  Job  Price  hadn't  to  send  six  blacks 
in  the  boat.  Shorter  yam,  Jack, — 
bat  the  calm  held  that  night  too,  and 
'blowed  if  the  brigs  wonld  sell  another 
breaker— what  we  had  we  couldn't 
spare  to  the  poor  devils  under  hatches, 
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and  the  next  day,  why,  they  died  off 
like  rotten  sheep,  till  we  hove  the  last 
on  'em  o'board ;  and  frightful  enongh 
it  was,  mind  ye,  for  to  see  about  fifty 
sharks  at  work  all  round  the  schooner 
at  once,  as  long  as  it  lasted.    Well, 
in  the  artemoon  we  'd  just  commenced 
squabbling  aboard  amongst  ourselves, 
round  the  dreg  water,  or  whether  to 
board  one  o'  the  bngs  and  have  a  fab: 
fight,  when  off  come  a  bit  of  a  breeze, 
betwixt  the  two  high  peaks  on  Fer- 
nandy  Po,  both  the  brigs  set  stensailj*, 
and  begins  slipping  quietly  oft— -our 
skipper  gave  orders  to  brace  after 
them,  and  clear  away  the  long  gun 
amidships ;  but  all  on  a  suddent  we 
made  out  a  lump  of  a  brig  dropping 
down  before  it  round  the  ileyand, 
which  we  knowed  her  well  enough  for 
a  Bristol  craft  as  had  lost  half  her 
hands  up  the  Callebar,  in  the  gould 
an'  iv'ry  trade.     Down  she  comed, 
wonderlle  fast  for  the  light  breeze,  if 
there  hadn't  been  one  o'  yer  currents 
besides  off  the  ileyand,  till  about  half- 
a-milc  away  she  braces  up,  seemingly 
to  sheer  across  it  and  steer  clear  of  us. 
Out  went  our  boat,  an'  the  skipper  bids 
every  man  of  her  crew  to  shove  a 
short    cutlash    inside    his    trousers. 
Says  he,"  I  guess  we'll  first  speak  'em 
fair,  but  if  we  don't  ha'  water  enough, 
it  '11  be  'tamal  qneer,  that's  all,"  says 
he — an'  Job  was  a  man  never  swore, 
but  he  looked  mighty  bad,  that  time, 
I  must  say ;  so  we  out  oars  and  pulls 
right  aboard  the  trader,  without  an- 
swerin'  ever  a  hail,  when  up  the  side 
we  bundled  on  deck,  one  arter  the 
other,  mad  for  a  drink,  and  sees  the 
master  with  five  or  six  of  a  crew,  all 
as  white  as  ghoste^ses,  and  two  or 
■three  Kroomen,  besides  a  long-legged 
young  feller  a-sittin'  and  kicking  his 
feet  over  the  kimpanion-hateh,  with  a 
tumblerful  o'  grog  in  his  fist,  as  fresh 
to  all  seemin'  as  a  fish,  like  a  supper- 
cargo  or  some'at  o'  the  sort,  as  them 
craft  commonly  has.  "What  schooner's 
that  ?  "  axes  the  master,  all  abroad 
like ;    an'  says  Job,  says  he  out  o' 
breath,  "  Never  you  mind ;  I  guess 
you'll  let's  have  some  water,  for  we 
wants  it  almighty  keen !  "     "  Well, 
says    the  other,  shaking   his  head, 
"  Tm  afeared  we're  short  ourselve^j — 
anyhow,"  says  he,  "  we'll  give  ye  a 
dipper  the  piece,"— and  accordingly 
they  fists  us  along  a  dozen  gulps, 
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hand    over  hand.     "Twon't  do,   I 
guess,  mister,  says  our  skipper;  "  we 
wants  a  cask  !  "    Here  the  master  o* 
the  brig  shakes  his  head  again,  and 
giv  a  look  to  the  young  Uong-shorc- 
like  chap  aft,  which  sings  out  as  we 
couldn't  have  no  more  for  love  nor 
money, — an'  I  see  Cap'en  Price  com- 
mence for  to  look  savitch  again,  and 
feel  for  the  handle  on  his  cntlash. 
"  Rather  you'd  ax  iv'ry  or  gould- 
dust !  "  sings  out  the  supper- cargo, — 
" hows'cver,"   says  he :    "as  yeVe 
tookcn  sicli  a  fancy  to  it,  short  o' 
water  as  we  is,  why  a  fair  exchange 
an't  no  robbery,"  says    he:   "you 
wants  water,  an'  we  wants  hands; 
haven't  ye  a  couple  o'  niggers  for  to 
spare  us,sir,  by  way  off  a  barter,  now?  " 
he  says.    Well,  'mate,  I'll  be  blowed 
if  I  ever  see  a  man  turn  so  wicked 
fur'ous  as  Job  Price  turns  at  thia 
here, — an'  says  he,  through  his  teeth, 
"  If  ye'd  said  a  nigger^s  nail-parin',  I 
couldn't  done  it,  so  it's  no  use  talkin'." 
"  Oh  come,  capting,"  says  the  young 
fellow,  wonderflo  angshis  like,  "  say 
one  jist — it's  all    on   the  quiet,  ye 
know.    Bless  me,  captin,"  says  he, 
"  I'd  do  a  deal  for  a  man  in  a  strait^ 
'tickerly  for  yerself— an'  I  think  we'd 
manage    with  a   single  hand  more. 
I'll  give  ye  two  casks  and  a  bag  o* 
gould-dust  for  one  black,  and  W6*U 
send  aboard  for  him  just  now,  our- 
selves 1 "      "  Xo ! "  roars  Job  Price, 
walkin'  close  up  to  him  ;  "  ye've  riz 
me,  ye  cussed  Britisher  ye,  an'  I  tell 
ye  we'll  take  what  we  wants  I "    "  No 
jokes,  though,  captin  1"  says  the  feller — 
"  what's  one  to  a  whole  raft-ful  I  heerd 
of   ye    shipping?"       "Go    an'    ax 
the  sharks,  ye  beggar!"    says  the 
skipper ; — "  here  my  lads ! "  says  he, 
an'  makes  grab  at  the  other's  throat, 
when  slap  comes  a  jug  o'  rum  in  bis 
eye-lights,  and  the  young  chap  npa 
fist  in  quick-sticks,  and   drops  him 
like  a  cock,  big  as  ho  was.    By  that 
time,   though,    in    a    twinklin',    the 
master  was  fiat  on  deck,  and  the 
brig's  crow  showed  no  fight — when  lo 
an'  behold,  my  boy,  up  bundles  a 
score  o'  strapping  men-o'-war's-men 
out  of  the  cabin.      One  or  two  on 
us   got  a  cut  about  the  head,  an' 
my  gentleman  supper-cargo  claps  a 
pistol  to  my  ear  from  aft,   so  we 
knocked  under  without  more  to  do. 
In  five  minutes  time  every  man  jack 
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of  us  had  a  seizing  about  his  wrists 
and  lower  pins, — and  says  Job  Price, 
in  a  givin-up  sort  o'  v'ice,  'You*re 
too  cost  spry  for  playin'  jokes  on,  I 
calculate,  squire,*  he  says.     '  Jokes  !' 
says  the  young  feller,  *  why,  it's  no 
joke — in    course    you    knows   me?' 
'Niver  sce'd  ye  at  ween  the  eyes  afore,' 
says  Job,  ^  but  don't  bear  no  malice, 
mister,  now.'     *  That's  it,'  says  the 
t'other,  lookin'  at  the  schooner  again, 
— *no  more  I  does — so  jist  think  a 
bit,  han't  you  really  a  nigger  or  so 
aboard    o'  ye — if  it  was  jist  one?' 
'  Squash  the  one !'  says  Job,  shakin' 
his  head  nellicholly  like, — an'  *  Sorry 
for  it,'  says  the  chap,  *  'cause  ye  see 
I'm  the  lufftenant  belongin'  to  the 
Irish,  an'  I  carn't  titch  yer  schooner 
if  so  be  ye  han't  a  slave  aboard.' 
'  I^awk    a'mighty ! — ^no  1'    sings    out 
Job  Price,  'cause  bein'  half  blinded  he 
couldn't  ha'  noted  the  lot  o'  man-o'- 
war's-men  sooner. — *  But  I  can^'  says 
the  other,  *  for  piratecy,  ye  see ;  an' 
what's  more,'  he  says,  *  there's  no  help 
for  it  now,  I'm  afeared,  mister  what- 
they-call-yel'  Well, 'mate,  after  that 
ye  may  fancy  our  skipper  turns  terrible 
down  in  the  mouth;  so  without  a 
word  more  they  parbuckles  us  all 
down  below  into  the  cabin — an'  what 
does  this  here  lufftenant  do  but  he 
strips  the  whole  lot,  rigs  out  as  many 
of  his  men  in  our  duds,  hoists  out  a 
big  cask  o'  water  on  the  brig's  far 
side,  and  pulls  round  for  the  schooner, 
— hisself  togged  out  like  the  skipper, 
and  his  odd  hands  laid  down  in  the 
boat's  bottom."    You  won't  wonder 
at  my  being  highly  amused  with  the 
fellow's  yarn,  since  the  fact  was  that 
it  happened  to  be  one  of  my  own 
adventures  in  the  days  of  the  Iris, 
two  or  three  years  before,  when  we 
saw  a  good  many  scenes  together,  far 
more  wild  and  stirring,  of  course,  in 
the  thick  of   the   slave-trade;    but 
really  the   ugly  rascal  described  it 
wonderfully  well. 

''  Well,"  said  Harry,  "  I  gets  my 
chin  shoved  up  in  the  stam-windy, 
where  I  see'd  the  whole  thing,  and 
tould  the  skipper  accordently.  The 
schooner's  crew  looked  out  for  the 
water  like  so  many  oysters  in  a  tub ; 
the  lufitenant  jumps  up  the  side  with 
his  men  after  him,  an'  not  so  much  as 
the  cross  of  two  cutlashes  did  we 
hear  afore  the  onion-jack  flew  out 


a-peak  over   her  mains'l.     In  five 
minutes    more,    the   schooner   fills 
away  before  the  breeze,  and  begins 
to  slide  off  in  fine  style  after  the  pair 
o'  brigs,  as  was  nigh  half  hull-down 
to  seaward  by  this  time.    There  we 
was,  left  neck  an'  heel  below  in  the 
trader,  and  he  hauled  up  seemin'ly  for 
the  land, — an'  arter  a  bit  says  the 
skipper  to  me,  *  Foster,  my  lad,  I 
despise  this  way  o'  things,'  says  he, 
'  an't  there  no  way  on  gettin'  clear  ?' 
*  Never  say  die,  cap'en  I'  I  says ;  an* 
says  he,  *  I  calc'late  they  left  consid- 
erable few  hands  aboard?'    *None 
but  them  sleepy-like  scum  o'  iv'ry 
men,'  I  says, — but  be  blowed  if  I 
see'd  what  better  we  was,  till  down 
comes  a  little  nigger  cabin-boy  for 
some'at  or  other,  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand.    Job  fixes  his  eye  on  him — 
I've  heerd  he'd  a  way  in  his  eye  with 
niggers  as  they  couldn't  stand — an' 
says  he,  soft-sawderin'  like,  *Come 
here,  will  ye,  my  lad,  an'  give  us  a 
drink,' — so  the  black  come  for'ad  with 
a  pannikin,  one  foot  at  a  time,  an'  he 
houlds  it  out  to  the  skipper's  lips — for, 
d'ye  see,  all  on  ns  had  onr  flippers 
lashed  behind  our  backs.      'Now,' 
says   he,    thankee,    boy,  —  look    in 
atwixt  my  legs,  and  ye'U  find  a  dollar.^ 
With  that,  jest  as  the  boy  stoops. 
Job  Price  ketches  his  neck  fast  be- 
twixt his  two  knees,  an'  blowed  if  he 
didn't  jam  them  harder,  grinning  all 
the  time,  till  down  drops  the  little 
black  throttled  on  the  deck.    '  That's 
for  thankin'  a  bloody  niggnrl'  says 
he,  lookin'  as  savitch  as  the  devil, 
and  got  the  knife  in  his  teeth,  when 
he  turned  to  and  sawed  through  the 
seizing   round    my   wrists — an'    in 
course  I  sets  every  man  clear  in  quick- 
sticks.     ^NowP   says   Job,  lookin' 
round,  *  the  quicker  the  better — that 
cussed  lubber-ratin'  hound's  got  my 
schooner,  but  maybe,  my  lads,  this 
here  iv'ry  man  '11  pay  expenses — by 
th'admighty,  if  I'm  made  out  a  pirate, 
I'll  am  the  name !' 

*'  Well,  we  sqnints  tip  the  hatch- 
way, and  see'd  a  yonng  midshipman 
a-standing  with  his  back  to  ns, 
watching  the  brig's  crew  at  the  braces, 
an'  a  pistol  in  one  hand — when  all  at 
once  onr  skipper  slips  off  his  shoes, 
run  up  the  stair  as  quiet  as  a  cat,  an' 
caught  the  end  of  a  capstan-bar  as 
lay  on  the  Seattle.     With  that  dowu 
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he  comes  crash  on  the  poor  fellow's 
scull  from  aft,  and  brained  him  in  a 
moment.  Every  man  of  us  got 
bloody-minded  with  the  sight,  so  we 
scarce  knowed  what  we  did,  ye  know, 
'mate,  afore  all  hands  o'  them  was 
gone, — how,  I  an't  guin'  for  to  say, 
nor  the  share  as  one  had  in  it  more 
nor  another.  The  long  an'  the  short 
on  it  wiw,  wo  run  the  brig  by  sun- 
down in  amongst  the  creeks  up  the 
Camaroous  river,  thinkin'  to  lie  stowed 
away  close  thereabouts  till  all  wor 
cold,  llows'ever  they  kicked  up  the 
devirs  delight  about  a  piratecy,  and 
the  sloop-o'war  comes  back  shortly, 
when  night  an'  day  there  wa.s  that 
young  shark  of  a  lufftenant  huntin' 
arter  us,  as  sharp  as  a  marlinspike — 
we  dursn't  come  down  the  river 
nohow,  till  what  with  a  bad  con- 
science, fogs,  and  sleepin'  every  night 
within  stink  o'  them  blasted  muddy 
mangroves  an'  bulrushes  together, 
why,  mate,  the  whole  ten  hands  died 
off  one  arter  the  other  in  the  fever — 
leaving  ownly  me  an'  the  skipper. 
Job  Price  was  like  a  madman  over 
the  cargo,  worth,  good  knows  how 
many  thousand  dollars,  as  he  couldn't 
take  out— but  for  my  part,  I  gets  the 
brig's  punt  one  night  and  sculls  myself 
ashore,  and  off  like  a  hare  into  the 
bush  by  moonlight.  No  use,  ye 
know,  for  to  say  what  rum  chances  I 
meets  with  in  the  woods,  livin'  up 
trees  and  the  like  for  fenr  o'  illiphants, 
sarpents,  an'  bloody  high-annies, — 
but,  blow  me,  if  I  didn't  think  the 
farther  ye  went  aloft,  the  more 
monk<>ys  an'  parr}'keet8  you  rowsed 
out,  jabberin'  all  night  so'  as  a  feller 
couldn't  close  an  eye — an'  as  for 
the  sky,  bo  blowed  if  I  ever  once 
sighted  it.  So,  d'  ye  see,  it  puts  all 
notions  o'  fruits  an'  flowers  out  o' 
my  head,  an'  all  them  jimmy-jessamy 
sort  o'  happy-go-lucky  yarns  about 
barbers'  ilcyauds  and  shipherdresses 
what  they  used  for  to  spell  out  o' 
dicshinars  at  school — all  gammon, 
mate !"  *'  Lord  love  ye,  no,  sure- 
ly," said  Jack ;  ''  it's  in  the  Bible  !" 
*'Ay,  ay,"  said  Harry,  "that's 
arter  ye've  gone  to  Davy  Jones, 
no  doubt;  but  I've  been  in  the 
South-Sy  ileyands  since,  myself,  an' 
be  blowed  if  it's  much  better  there  ! 
Hows'evor,  still  anon,  1  took  a  new 
fancy,  an'  away  I  makes  fur  the  ri^  cr, 


in  sarcli  of  a  nigger  vUIache,  as  they 
calls  'em  ;  and  sure  enough  it  wam't 
long  ere  right  I  plumps  in  the  midst 
on  a  lot  o'  cane  huts  amongst  trees. 
But  sich  a  shine  and  a  nitty  as  I  kicks 
u]),  ye  see,  bein*  half  naked,  for  ail  the 
world  like  a  wild  man  o'  the  woods, 
an'  for  a  fiUl  hour  I  has  the  town  to 
myself,  so  I  hoists  my  shirt  on  a  stick 
over  the  hut  I  took,  by  way  of  a  flag 
o'  truce,  an'  at  last  they  all  begins  for 
to  swann  in  again.  Well,  ye  see,  I 
knowed  the  ways  o'  the  natift  there- 
abouts pretty  well,  an'  what  does  I  do 
but  I'd  laid  myself  fiat  afore  a  blasted 
ugly  divvle  of  a  wooden  himmache,  as 
stood  on  the  flour,  an'  I  wriggles  and 
twists  myself,  and  groans  like  a  chap 
in  a  flt— what  they  ckWs  Jlttish^  there- 
away— an'  in  course,  with  that  they 
logs  me  down  at  once  for  a  rig'lar 
holy-possel  from  Jerusalem.  The 
long  an'  the  short  on  it  was,  the  fit- 
tish-man  takes  me  under  chai^,  and 
sets  me  to  tell  fortius  or  the  like  with 
an  ould  quadrant  they'd  got  some- 
wheres — gives  me  a  hut  an'  two 
black  wives, begad!  and  there  I  lives 
for  two  or  three  weeks  on  end,  no 
doubt,  as  proud  as  Tommy — when,  one 
Hue  muniing,  what  does  I  see  offshore 
in  the  river  but  that  confounded  man- 
o'-war  tender,  all  ship-shape  an' 
ataunto  again.  So,  my  boy,  I  gives 
'em  to  understand  as  how,  bein'  over 
vallible  at  home  with  the  King  of 
England,  in  course  he'd  sent  for  to 
pnckalow  me  away — an'  no  sooner 
said,  but  the  whole  town  gets  in  a 
fluster — tlie  flttish-man,  which  aknov- 
ing  chap  he  was,  takes  an'  rubs  me 
from  heel  to  truck  with  He  out  on  a 
sartain  nut,  as  tinned  me  coal-black 
in  half  an  hour,  an'  as  soon  as  I  looks 
in  the  creek,  'mate,  be  blowed  if  I'd  a 
knewn  myself  from  a  nigger,  some- 
how !"  To  tell  the  truth,  as  /  thought 
to  myself,  it  was  no  wonder,  as  Master 
Harry's  nose  and  lips  were  by  no 
means  in  the  classic  3t}'le,  and  his 
skin,  as  it  was,  didn't  appear  of  the 
whitest.  "  So  there,  yc  know,  I  sits 
before  a  hut  griudin'  away  at  maise, 
with  nothink  else  but  a  waist-cloth 
roimd  me,  and  my  two  legs  stuck  out, 
till  such  time  as  the  lufflenant  an*  two 
boats'  crews  had  sarched  the  villache, 
havin'  hecrd,  no  doubt,  of  a  white 
man  thereabouts — an'  at  last  off  they 
went.    Well,  in  course,  at  first  this 
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here  affair  gives  the  fittish-man  a  lift 
in  the  niggerses  eyc3,  by  reason  o' 
havm'  turned  a  white  man  black — 
'cause,  ye  see,  them  fittish-men  has  a 
riglar-bred  knowledge  on  plants  and 
sichlike.  But  howsoever,  in  a  day  or 
two  I  begins  for  to  get  rayther  oneasy, 
seein'  it  didn't  wash  off,  an'  accord- 
cutly  I  made  beknowii  as  much  to  the 
fittidh-man,  when,  my  boy,  if  he 
doesn't  shake  his  mop- head,  and  rubs 
noses,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  We  an't 
agoin'  to  part.'  'Twas  no  use,  and 
thinks  I,  ^  Ye  man-eatin'  scum,  be 
blowed  if  I  don't  put  yom*  neck  out, 
then  !'  So  I  turns  to  with  my  knife 
on  a  log  o'  wood,  carves  a  himmago 
twice  as  big  an'  ugly  as  his'n,  and 
builds  a  hut  over  it,  where  I  plays  all 
the  conjerin'  tricks  I  could  mind  on — 
till,  be  hanged  if  the  niggers  didn't 
begin  to  leave  the  fittish-man  pretty 
fast,  an'  make  a  blessed  sight  more  o' 
me.  I  takes  a  couple  more  wives, 
gets  drunk  every  day  on  palm- wine 
and  toddy-juice — as  for  the  hogs  an' 
the  yams  they  brought  me,  why  I 
couldn't  stow  'em  away  ;  an'  in  place 
o'  wantin'  myself  white  again,  I  rubs 
myself  over  an'  over  with  that  ere 
nut,  let  alone  palm- lie,  till  the  bloody 
ould  fittish-man  looks  brown  alongside 
o'  me.  At  last  the  king  o'  the  niggers 
thereaway — King  Chim bey  they  wdled 
him,  or  some'at  o'  the  sort — he  sends 
for  to  see  me,  an'  away  to  his  town 
they  takes  me,  a  mile  or  two  up  the 
country,  where  I  see'd  him ;  but  I'm 
blowed^  Jack,  if  he'd  got  a  crown  on 
at  all,  ounly  a  ould  red  marine's  coat, 
an'  a  pair  o'  top-boots,  what  was  laid 
away  when  he  wam't  in  state.  Hows'  - 
ever  he  gives  me  two  white  beans  an' 
a  red  un,  in  sign  o'  high  favour,  and 
gives  me  to  know  as  I  wor  to  stay 
there.  But  one  thing  I  couldn't  make 
out,  why  the  black  lung's  hut  an'  the 
^osst-houso,  as  they  calls  it,  was  all 
stuck  round  with  bones  an'  dead  men's 
skulls! — 'twan't  long,  though,  ere  I 
finds  it  out,  'mate !  That  ere  fittish- 
man,  d'ye  see,  wor  a  right-down  imp 
to  look  at,  and  devilish  wicked  he 
eyed  me ;  but  still  anon  I  sends  over 
for  my  wives,  turns  out  a  black  feller 
out  on  his  hut,  an'  slings  a  hammock 
in  it,  when  the  next  day  or  so  I  meets 
the  first  fittish-man  in  the  woods,  an' 
the  poor  divvle  looks  wonderfle 
friendly- like,  makin'  me  all  kinds  o' 


woeful  signs,  and  seemin'ly  as  much 
as  to  say  for  to  keep  a  bright  look-out 
on  the  other.  All  on  a  suddent  what 
does  he  do,  but  he  runs  a  bit,  as  far 
as  a  tree,  picks  up  a  sort  of  a  red 
mushroom,  an'  ho  rut»  with  it  across 
the  back  o'  my  hand,  gives  a  wink, 
and  scuttles  off.  What  it  meaned  I 
couldn't  make  out,  till  I  gets  back  to 
the  town,  when  I  chanced  to  look  at 
my  flipper,  and  there  I  see  a  clean 
white  streak  alongst  it!  Well,  I 
thinks,  liberty's  sweet,  an'  I'm  blessed 
if  a  man's  able  to  cruize  much  to 
windward  o'  right-down  slavery, 
thinks  I,  if  he's  black  !  Howsomevcr, 
thinks  I,  I'll  jest  hold  on  a  bit  longer. 
Well,  next  day,  the  black  king  had 
the  blue-devils  with  drinkin'  rum, 
an'  he  couldn't  sleep  nohow,  'cause,  as 
I  made  out^  he'd  killed  his  uncle,  they 
said — I  doesn't  know  but  he'd  eaten 
him,  too — anyhow,  I  see'd  him  eat  as 
much  of  a  fat  hog,  raw,  as  ud  sarve 
out  half  the  watcl^so  the  fittish-man 
tells  him  there's  nought  for  it  but  to 
please  the  fittish.  What  that  wor, 
blowed  if  I  knew ;  bnt  no  sooner  sun- 
down nor  they  haids  me  out  o'  my 
hut,  claps  me  in  a  stinking  hole  as 
dark  as  pitch,  and  leaves  me  to  smell 
hell  till  momin',  aa  I  thought.  Jist 
about  the  end  o'  the  mid-watch,  there 
kicks  up  a  mmpns  like  close-reef 
tanps'ls  in  a  hurricane — smash  goes 
the  sticks  over  me ;  I  seed  the  stars, 
and  a  whole  lot  o'  strange  blacks 
with  long  speara,  a-fightin',  yellin', 
tramplin',  an'  twistin'  in  the  midst 
o'  the  huts, — and  off  I'm  hoisted  in 
the  gang,  on  some  feller's  bade  or 
other,  at  five  knots  the  hour,  through 
the  woods, — ^till  down  we  a]l  comes  in 
a  drove,  plash  amongst  the  very 
swamps  dose  by  the  river,  where,  lo 
an'  behold,  I  makes  out  a  schooner 
afloat  at  her  anchor.  The  next  thing 
I  feels  a  blasted  red-hot  iron  come 
hiss  across  my  shoulders,  so  I  jumped 
up  and  sang  out  like  blazes,  in  course. 
But,  my  flippers  bem'  all  fast,  'twas 
no  use :  I  got  one  shove  as  sent  me 
head-foremost  into  a  long  canoe,  with 
thirty  or  forty  niggers  stowed  away 
like  cattle,  and  out  the  men  pulls  for 
the  schooner.  A  big  bright  fire  there 
was  ashore,  astam  of  us,  I  mind, 
where  they  heated  the  irons,  with  a 
chap  in  a  straw  hat  sarvin'  out  mm 
to  the  wild  bladus  from  a  cask ;  and 
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yc  saw  the  pitch-black  woods  behind, 
with  the  branched  shoved  out  red  in 
the  light  on  it,  an'  a  bloodj-like  patch 
on  the  water  under  a  clump  o'  sooty 
mangrooves.  An'  be  d — d,  Jack,  if 
I  didn't  feel  the  life  sick  in  me,  that 
time — for,  d'ye  sec,  I  hears  nolhin' 
spoke  round  me  but  cussed  French, 
Portingeese,  an'  nigger  tongue — 'sjw- 
cially  when  it  jist  lightens  on  me  what 
sort  on  a  case  I  were  in;  an'  thinks  I, 
*  By  G —  if  I'm  not  took  for  a  slave^ 
arter  all! — an' be  hanged  but  I  loft  that 
'ere  'famal  mushroom  a- lying  under 
that  there  tree  yonder ! '  I  begins  for  to 
think  o'  matters  an'  things,  an'  about 
Bristol  quay,  an'  my  old  mother,  an' 
my  sister  as  was  at  school — mind  ye, 
'mate,  all  atwixt  shovin'  oil*  the  man- 
groves an'  coming  bump  again  the 
schooner's  side — an'  blow  mc  if  I 
doesn't  tarn  to,  an'  nigh-hand  com- 
mences for  to  blubber — when  jist  then 
what  does  I  catch  siglit  on,  by  the  lan- 
tern over  the  side,  but  that  'ere  villain 
of  a  fittish-man,  an'  what's  more. 
King  Chimbey  hisself,  both  hauled  in 
the  net.  And  with  that  I  gives  a 
chuckle,  as  ye  may  suppose,  an'  no 
mistake ;  for,  thinks  I,  so  far  as  cou- 
sams  myself,  this  here  can't  la/tt  long, 
blow  me,  for  sooner  or  later  I'll  find 
some  un  to  speak  to,  even  an  I  niver 
gets  rid  o'  this  here  outer  darkness — 
bo  blowed  if  I  han't  got  a  white  mind, 
any  ways,  an'  free  I'll  be,  my  boy ! 
But  I  laughs,  in  course,  when  I  see'd 
the  fittish-man  grin  at  me, — for  thinks 
I,  my  cocks,  you're  logged  down  for 
a  pretty  long  spell  of  it ! '' 

'*  Well,  l»',  somehow  I  knows  no 
more  about  it  till  such  time  as  I  sort 
o'  wakes  up  in  pitch-dark,  all  choke 
and  sweat,  an'  a  feller's  dirty  big  toe 
in  my  mouth,  with  mine  in  some  un 
else's  eye, — so  out  I  spits  it,  an'  makes 
scramble  tor  my  life.  By  the  i*ull  an' 
the  splash,  I  kuowed  1  wor  down  in 
the  schooner's  hold ;  an'  be  hanged  if 
there  wan't  twenty  or  thirty  holding 
on  like  bees  to  a  open  weather- port, 
where  the  fi*esh  wind  and  the  spray 
come  a-blowing  through — but  tli<Tr, 
ray  boy,  'twere  no  go  for  tu  get  su 
much  as  the  tip  o'  yir  nose.  Accor- 
dently,  up  I  prizes  niyst-lf  witli  my 
feet  on  another  |H)or  ih'vil's  wool,— 
for,  d'ye  see,  by  that  time  I  minds  a 
man's  face  no  more  nor  so  much  tim- 
ber I — an'  I  feels  fur  the  hatch  over  me, 


where  by  good  luck,  as  I  thought, 
there  I  finds  it  not  battened  down 
yet,  so  I  8hove<l  my  head  through  on 
deck  like  a  blacksmith's  hammer. 
Well,  'mate,  thei*e  was  the  schooner's 
deck  wet,  a  swell  of  a  sea  on  round 
her,  well  oif  the  land,  no  trifle  of  a 
morning  gale,  and  the  craft  heeling  to 
it— a  lot  o'  hands  up  on  her  yards, 
a -reefing  at  the  boom  mains'!  and 
fo'taups'l,  an'  begod  if  my  heart 
doesn't  jump  into  my  mouth  with  the 
sight,  for  I  feels  it  for  all  the  world 
like  a  good  glass  o'  grog,  settin'  all  to 
rights.  Two  or  three  there  was  walk- 
in'  aft  the  ((uarterdeck,  so  out  I  sings 
^  Hullo !  hullo  there,  shipmates,  give 
us  a  hand  out  o'  this  !'  Two  on  'em 
comes  forud,  one  lifts  a  handspike, 
but  both  gives  a  grin,  as  mudi  as  to 
say  it's  some  nigger  tongue  or  other, 
in'place  o'.'good  English — for,  d'ye  soe, 
they'd  half  their  faces  black- l>eard, 
and  rings  i'  their  ears — when  up  walks 
another  chap  like  the  skipfMer,  sb' 
more  the  looks  of  a  coantrj'ouui. 
^D — n  it,'  roars  I  again,  *Vm  m 
free-lK)m  Briton  !'  with  that  he  lends 
me  a  squint,  looks  to  the  men,  an* 
gives  some  sort  o'  a  sign — ^when  they 
jams- to  the  hatch  and  nips  me  fast  bj 
the  neck.  *  Devil  of  a  deep  beggar, 
this  here  !'  says  be;  ^jist  give  him  the 
gag,  my  lads,'  says  he ;  Mhe  planters 
often  thinks  more  of  a  dnmby,  'caase 
he  works  the  more,  and  a  stoat  piece 
o'  goods  this  iVc ."  says  he.  Well,  'mate, 
what  does  they  do  but  one  pulla  ont 
a  knife,  an'  be  blowed  if  they  warn't 
a-goin'  for  to  cut  out  my  tongoe ;  bat 
the  men  aloft  sung  out  to  hoist  awaj 
the  yards:  so  they  left  mc  rea^T 
clinched  till  they'd*  belay  the  ropes. 
Xext,  a  hand  forud,  by  good  luck, 
hailed  'Sail-O,'  and  tbej*d  8ome*at 
else  to  think  o'  besides  me ;  for  there, 
my  boy.  little  more  nor  three  miles 
to'wind'anl,  I  see'd  the  Irish  as  aba 
come  driving  bodily  oat  o'  the  miat, 
shakin'  out  her  three  to'gallant-saila, 
an*  a  white  .«pray  tiying  with  licr  off 
one  surge  to  another.  Bloody  bad  it 
was,  mind  ye,  for  my  wind-pifie,  for 
every  time'  the  schooner  pitdied, 
away  swings  my  feet  clear  o'  the  nig- 
ger's heads,— 'canse,  d'ye  see,  we 
chanced  for  to  be  stowed  on  the  *tween- 
decks,  an' another  tier  there  was,  atnfled 
in  her  lower  hold— an'  there  I  stack, 
'mate,  so  as  I  couldn't  help  watchin* 
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tbc  whole  chase,  till  at  last  the  hatch 
slacks  nip  a  bit,  and  down  I  plumps 
into  the  dark  again." 

"  AVell,  bo\  the  breeze  got  lighter, 
an'  to  all  seemin'  the  cursed  schooner 
held  her  own;  but  howsoever,  the  sloop- 
o'-war  kept  it  up  all  day,  and  once 
or  twice  she  tips  us  a  long  shot ;  till 
by  sunset,  as  I  reckoned,  we  hears  no 
more  on  her.  The  whole  night  long, 
again,  there  we  stews  as  thick  as  peas 
— I  keeps  harknin'  to  the  sighs  an' 
groans,  an'  the  wash  along  the  side, 
iu  a  sort  of  a  doze ;  an'  s'help  me  Bob, 
I  fancies  for  a  moment  I'm  swinging 
in  my  hammock  in  the  fox'slc,  an'  it's 
no  more  but  the  bulkheads  and  tim- 
bers creakin'.  Then  I  thinks  it^  some 
un  else  I  dreams  on,  as  is  d — d  on- 
easy,  like  to  choke  for  heat  and  thirst ; 
an'  I'm  a- chuckling  at  him — when  up 
I  wakes  with  the  cockroaches  swarm- 
ing over  my  face.  Another  groan  runs 
from  that  end  to  this,  the  whole  lot 
on  us  tries  hard,  and  kicks  theu'  neigh- 
bours to  turn,  an'  be  blowed  if  I 
knowed  but  I  was  buried  in  a  church- 
yard, with  the  blasted  worms  all  a- 
crawl  about  me.  All  on  a  sudden, 
nigh-hand  to  day-break  it  was,  I 
hears  a  gun  to  wind'ard,  so  with  that 
I  contrives  for  to  scramble  up  with 
my  eye  to  the  scuttle-port.  'Twas  a 
stiffish  breeze,  an'  I  see'd  some'at  lift 
on  a  sea,  like  a  albatrosse's  wing,  as 
one  may  say — though  what  wor  this 
but  the  Irish's  bit  of  a  tender,  stand- 
ing right  across  our  bows — ^for  the 
schooner,  ye  see,  changed  her  course  i' 
the  night-time,  rig'lar  slaver's  dodge, 
thinkin'  for  to  drop  the  sloop-o'- 
war,  sure  enough.  But  as  for  the 
little  flucca,  why,  they  hadn't 
bargained  for  her  at  all,  lying-to  as 
she  did,  with  a  rag  o'  sail  up,  in  the 
troughs  of  the  sea,  till  the  schooner  was 
close  on  her.  Well,  no  sooner  does 
they  go  about,  my  boy,  but  the  mus  • 
keety  of  a  cruiser  lets  drive  at  her  off 
the  top  of  a  sea,  as  we  hung  broadside 
to  them  in  stays.  Blessed  if  I  ever 
see  sich  a  mark ! — the  shot  jist  takes 
our  fore-top  fair  slap — for  the  next 
minute  I  see'd  the  fore- topmast  come 
over  the  lee- side,  an'  astam  we  begins 
to  go  directly.  "What's  more,  mate,  I 
never  sec  a  small  craft  yet  handled 
better  in  a  sea,  as  that  'ere  chap  did — 
nor  the  same  thing  done,  cleaner  at 
any  rate — for  they  jist  comes  nigh- 


hand  tip  on  our  bowsprit-end,  as  the 
schooner  lifted—then  up  in  the  wind 
they  went  like  clock-work,  with  a 
starnway  on  as  carried  the  f'lucca 
right  alongside  on  us,  like  a  coachman 
backing  up  a  lane,  and  f/rind  we  both 
heaved  on  the  swell,  with  the  top- 
mast hamper  an'  its  canvass  for  a 
fender  atwixt  us.  Aboard  jumps  the 
man-o'-wai*'s-men,  in  course,  cutlash 
in  hand,  an'  for  five  minutes  some 
tough  work  there  was  on  deck,  by  the 
tramp,  the  shots,  an'  the  cui*ses  over 
our  heads — when  off  they  shoved  the 
hatches,  and  I  see'd  a  tall  young  feller 
in  a  gold-banded  cap  look  below.  Be 
blowed  if  I  wasn't  goin'  to  sing  out 
again,  for,  d'ye  see,  I'm  blessed  if  I 
took  mind  on  the  chap  at  all,  as  much 
by  reason  o'  the  blood  an'  the  smoke 
he'd  got  on  his  face  as  aught  else. 
Hows'ever  I  holds  a  bit  meantime,  on 
account  o'  Job  Price  an'  that  'ere 
piratecy  consam — till  what  docs  I 
think,  a  hour  or  two  arter,  when  I 
finds  as  this  here  were  the  very  luft- 
tenant  as  chased  us  weeks  on  end  in 
the  Camaroons.  So  a  close  stopper, 
sure  enough,  I  keeps  on  my  jaw  ;  an' 
as  for  scentin'  roe  out  amongst  a 
couple  o'  hundred  blacks  iu  the  hold, 
why,  'twere  fit  to  paul  my  own  mother 
herself. 

"Well,  Jack,  by  this  time  bein* 
near  Serry  Lone,  next  day  or  so  wo 
got  in — where,  what  does  they  do  but 
they  lubber-rates  us  all,  as  they  calls 
it,  into  a  barracoon  ashore,  till  sich 
time  as  the  slaver  ud  be  condemned — 
an'  off  goes  the  tender  down  coast 
again.  Arter  that,  they  treats  us  well 
enough,  but  still  I  dursn't  say  a  word ; 
for  one  day,  as  we  goed  to  work  makin' 
our  huts,  there  I  twigs  a  printed  bill 
upon  the  church-wall,  holdin'  out  a 
reward,  d'ye  see,  consarnin'  the  pi- 
ratecy, with  my  oun  name  and  my 
very  build  logged  down — ownly,  bo 
hanged  if  they  doesn't  tack  on  to  it  all, 
by  way  of  a  topgallant  ink-jury  to  a 
man,  these  here  words — '  He's  a  very 
ugly  feller— looks  like  a  furriner.' 
Well,  mate,  I  an't  a  young  maiden, 
sure  enough — but,  thinks  I,  afore  I  fell 
foul  o'  that  blasted  fittish-man  an'  his 
nut,  cuss  me  if  I  looks  jist  so  bad  as 
that  'ere !  So  ye  know  this  goes  more 
to  my  heart  nor  aught  else,  till  there 
I  spells  out  another  confounded  lie  in 
the  bill,  as  how  Cap'eu  Price's  men: 
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had  mutinied  again  him,  and  murdered 
the  brig's  crew — when,  in  course,  I  sees 
the  villaiu^s  whole  traverse  at  onc«.  So 
seeiu'  I  watched  my  chance  one  night, 
an'  went  aboard  of  a  Yankee  brig  as 
were  to  sail  next  day :  an'  I  tells  the 
skipper  part  o'  the  story,  offerin'  for 
to  work  my  passa^^'e  across  for  no- 
thin' — which,  says  he,  '  It's  a  hinter- 
esstin'  narritife' — them  was  his  words ; 
an'  says  he,  *  It's  a  land  o'  freedom  is 
the  States,  an'  no  mistake — an't  there 
no  morii  on  ye  in  the  like  case  ? '  he 
says.  *Xot  as  I  knows  on,  sir,'  I 
answers;  an'  says  he,  'Plenty  o' 
coloured  gen'lmcu  there  is  yonder,  all 
in  silks  an'  satins ;  an'  I  hoar,'  says 
he,  ^there's  tmeou  'em  has  a  chance 
o'  bein  President  next  time — anyhow 
I'm  yoiu*  frieud,'  says  he,  quite 
hearty.  Well,  the  long  an'  short  of 
it  was,  I  stays  aboard  the  brig,  works 
iny  spell  in  her,  an'  takes  my  trick  at 
the  helm — but  I'm  blowed.  Jack,  if 
the  men  ud  let  me  sleep  in  the  fok'sle, 
'cause  I  was  a  black, — so  I  slung  my 
hammock  aft  with  the  nigger  stoo'rd. 
D'ye  see,  I  raisgived  myself  a  bit 
when  we  sank  the  coast,  for  thinks  I 
its  in  Africav  as  that  'ere  blessed 
mushroom  are  to  be  found,  to  take 
the  colour  off  me — hows'ever,  I  thinks 
it  cam't  but  wear  out  in  time,  now 
I've  got  out  o'  that  '«jre  confounded 
mess,  where,  sure  enough,  things  was 
against  me — so  at  last  the  v'yage  were 
up,  an'  the  brig  got  in  to  New  (Jrleens. 
There  I  walks  aft  to  the  skipper  for 
to  take  leave,  when  says  he,  won- 
derde  friendly  like, — '  Now  my  lad.' 
says  he,  *  I'm  goin'  up  river  a  bit  for 
to  see  a  friend  as  takes  a  interesst  in 
your  kind — an'  if  ye  likes,  why,  Pll 
pay  yer  passage  that  far?'  In  course 
I  agrees,  and  up  river  wo  goes,  till  wo 
lands  at  a  line  house,  where  I'm  leffc 
in  a  far-handy,  ye  know,  while  the 
skipper  an'  his  friend  has  their  dinner. 
All  at  once  the  gcn'lman  shoves  his 
head  out  of  a  doure,  takes  a  look  at 
m«,  an'  in  again, — arter  that  I  heai-s 
tlie  chink  o'  dollars — then  the  skipper 
walks  out,  shuts  the  doure,  an'  says 
he  to  me,  *  Now,'  he  says,  *  that's  a 
'cute  sort  o'  tale  yon  tould  me,  my 
lad— but  it's  a  lie,  I  guess  !'  *  Lie, 
sir !'  says  I,  *  what  d'ye  mean  ?'  for 
yo  see  that  'ere  matter  o'  the  iv'ry 
brig  made  me  sing  small,  at  first. 
*  No  slack,  Pumpey,'  says  he,  liftin' 


his  fore-finger  like  a  schoolmaster, — 
'ain't  yer  name  Fnmpey?*  says  he. 
'  Pumpey  be  d  —  d !'  says  I,  '  my 
name's  Jack  Brown* — ^for  that  wor 
the  name  I'd  gived  him,  afore.  ^  Oh  I* 
says  he,  'jest  say  it's  Gin'ral  Wash* 
inton,  right  off!  Come,'  says  he,  ^  I 
guess  I'd  jest  tell  ye  what  tripe  yon 
belongs  to — you're  a  Mandingy  nig- 
gur,'  says  he.  '  It's  all  very  well,'  he 
says,  '  that  'ere  yam,  bat  that's  wot 
they'd  all  say  when  they  comes, 
they've  been  dyed  black !  Why,'  saya 
he,'  doesn't  I  see  that  'ere  brand  one 
night  on  yer  back — ^there's  yer  anna 
all  over  pagan  tattooin' — ^  'Bless 
ye,  cap'en,'  I  says,  a-holdin'  np  my 
arm,  'it's  crowns  an'  anohersr 
'  Crowns !'  says  he,  tomin'  up  his 
nose,  '  what  does  we  know  o'  crowns 
hereaway — ire  ain't  barbers  yet,  I 
guess.'— Of  what  he  meaned  by 
barbers  here,  mate,  I'm  hanged  if  I 
knowed— "sides,'    says    he,    'yott 

r   'lief 


speaks  broken  Aimerricane 
ricain  ?'  I  says,  '  why,  I  speaks  good 
English  !  an'  good  reason,  bein'  a  nee- 
bom  Briton— as  white's  yerself,  if  so 
be  I  could  ownly  clap  hands  for  a 
miunet  on  some  o'  them  mushrooms  I 
tould  ye  on!'  'Where  does  they 
grow,  then?'  axes  be,  screwin'  one 
eye  up.  '  In  Africa^  yonder,  ^,'  I 
says,  '  more's  the  pity  I  badnt  the 
chance  to  lay  hands  on  'em  again  P 
Phoo!'  says  he,  '^ad  they  ain't 
here!  An  does  yon  think  we're  agoin' 
for  to  send  idl  the  way  over  to  Afincay 
for  them  mushrooms  yon  talks  on? 
Tell  ye  what,  yer  free  papers  'nd  do 
ye  a  sight  more  good  here  P  says  he— 
'  its  no  use,  with  a  black  skin^  for  to 
claim  white  laws;  an'  what's  more, 
ye're  too  tamation  ngly-fsu^  for  it, 
let  alone  colour,  Pumpey,  my  man  !* 
ho  says.  '  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Ca^'oi 
Edwards,'  says  I,  'my  frontispiece 
an't  neither  here  nor  there,  but  if  yon 
calls  me  Pumpey  again,  'blowed  an' 
I  don't  pitchintyyel'— so  with  that 
I  handles  my  bones  in  a  way  as 
makes  him  hop  inside  the  doure-* 
an'  says  the  skipper,  honldin'  it 
half  shut,  '  Uarkee,  lad,'  he  says, 
'it's  no  go  your  tr}'in'  for  to  mn, 
or  they'll  make  yo  think  angds  o' 
bo'suirs-matcs.  But  what's  more,' 
says  he,  '  niver  you  whisper  a  word 
o'  what  ye  tells  me,  abotit  nuts  an' 
mushrooms,    or    sicliUke  trash — no 
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more  will  I ;  for  d'ye  see,  my  lad,  in 
that  case  they'd  jest  husk  ye  up  for 
good  I '  '  Who  d'ye  mean ! '  I  says,  all 
abroad,  an'  of  a  shiver,  like — mindin' 
on  the  slave-schooner  again.  '  AVhy, 
the  planter's  people,'  says  he,  '  as  I've 
sold  ye  to ; '  an'  with  that  he  p'ints 
into  his  month,  and  shuts  the  door. 
Well,  'mate,  ye  may  fancy  how  I  feels ! 
Here  I  stanils,  givin'  a  look  round  for 
a  fair  offing ;  bnt  there  was  bulwarks 
two-fadom  high  all  round  the  house, 
a  big  bloodhound  chained,  with  his 
muzzle  on  his  two  paws,  an'  nobody 
seems  for  to  mind  me.  So  I  see'd  it 
were  all  up  wonst  more ;  an'  at  the 
thou't  of  a  knife  in  my  tongue,  I  sits 
right  doi\ii  in  the  far-handy,  rig'lar 
tlabbergaated, —  when  out  that  'ere 
blasted  skipper  shoots  his  head  again, 
an'  says  he  ^Fumpy,  my  lad,  good 
day,'  says  he ;  '  you  knows  some'at  o' 
the  water,  an'  as  they've  boat- work  at 
times  here-away,  I  don't  know  but,  if 
you  behaves  yerself,  they'll  trust  you 
with  an  oar  now  an'  then ;  for  I  tould 
yer  master  jist  now,'  says  he,  ^  as  how 
you  cam't  speak  no  £nglish ! '  Well, 
J  gives  him  a  damn,  'cause  by  that 
time  I  hadn't  a  word  to  throw  at  a 
dog;;  an'  shortly  arter,  up  comes  the 
overseer  with  his  black  mate,  walks 
me  ofif  to  a  shed,  strips  me,  and  gives 
me  a  pair  o*  cotton  drawers  an'  a 
broad  hat — so  out  I  goes  the  next 
momin'  for  to  hoe  sugar-cane  with  a 
gang  o'  niggers. 

''Well,  'mate,  arter  that  I  kept 
close  enongh — says  no  more  but  mum- 
bles a  lot  o'  no-man's  jargon,  as  makes 
'em  all  log  me  down  for  a  sort  o' 
double-guinea  savitch — ,cauBe  why,  I 
were  hanged  afeared  for  my  tongue, 
seein',  if  so  be  I  lost  it,  I'd  be  a  nig- 
ger for  ever,  sure  enongh.  So  the 
blacks,  for  most  part  bein'  country 
bred,  they  talks  nothin'  bat  a  blessed 
jumble,  for  all  the  world  like  babbies 
at  home ;  an'  what  does  they  do  but 
they  fancies  [  me  a  rig'lar  African 
nigger,  as  proud  as  Tommy,  an' 
a'most  ready  for  to  washup  me  they 
wor — why,  the  poor  divvies  ud  bring 
me  yams  an'  fish,  they  kisses  my 
fiippers  an'  toes  as  I'd  been  the  Pope; 
an'  as  for  the  young  girls,  Fm  blowed 
if  I  wan't  all  the  go  amongst  'em — 
though  I  cam't  say  the  same  where 
both  's  white,  yc  know !  What  with 
the  sun  an'  the  cocoa-nut  lie,  to  my 


thinkin',  I  gets  blacker  an'  blacker — 
'blessed  if  1  didn't  fancy  a  feller's  very 
mind  tamed  nigg^.     I  lariis  their 
confounded  lingo,  an'  I  answers  to  the 
name  o'  Fumpey,  blast  it,  till  I  right- 
do^vn  forgets  that  I'd  ever  another. 
As  for  rnnnin',  look  ye,  I  knowed  'twaa 
no  use  thereaway,  as  long  as  my  skin 
tould  against  me,  an'  as  long  as  Africay 
wor  where  it  wor.    So,   my   boy,  I 
see'd  pretty  clear,  ye  know,  as  this 
here  bloody  world  ud  turn  a  man  into 
a  rig'lar  built  slave- nigger  in  the  long 
run,  if  he  was  a  angel  out  o'  heaven! 
''  Well,  'mate,  one  day  Fm  in  the 
woods  amongst  a  gang,  chopping  fire- 
wood for  the  sugar-mUl,  when,  by  the 
Lord !  what  does  I  light  on  betwixt 
some  big  ground- leaves  and  i«ichlike, 
but  a  lot  0*  them  very  same  red  mush- 
i*ooms  as  the  fittish-man  shows  me  in 
Africay! — blowed  if  there  wam't  a 
whole  sight  o'  them  round  about,  too! 
So  I  pulU  enough  for  ten,  ye  may  bo 
sure,  stufis  'em  in  my  hat,  an'  that 
same  night,  as  soon  as  all's  dark,  off 
I  goes  into  the  woods,  right  by  the 
stars,  for  the  nearest  to^n  'twixt  there 
an'  New  Orleens.    As  soon  as  I  got 
nigh-hand  it,  there  I  sits  down  below 
a  tree  amongst  the  bushes,  hauls  off 
my  slops,  an'  I  turns  to  for  to  rub 
myself  all  over,  from  heel  to  tmck, 
till  daybreak.  So,  in  course,  I  watches 
for  the  light  angshis  enough,  as  ye 
may  suppose,  to  know  what  colour  I 
were.     Well,  strike  me  lucky,  Jack, 
if  I  didn't  jump  near  a  fadom  i'  the 
air,  when  at  last  I  sees  I'm  tchUe 
wonst  more ! — 'blessed  if  I  didn't  feel 
myself  a  new  man  from  stem  to  stami 
I  makes  right  for  a  creek  near  by, 
looks  at  my  face  in  the  water,  then  up 
I  comes  again,  an'  every  bloody  yam 
o'  tiiem  cussed  slave-togs  I  pulls  to 
bits,  when  I  shoves  'em  under  the 
leaves.    Arter  that  I  took  fair  to  the 
water  for  about  a  mile,  jist  to  smooth 
out  my  wake,  like ;  then  I  shins  aloft 
up  8  tree,  where  I  stowed  myself 
away  till  noon— 'cause,  d'ye  see,  I 
knowed  pretty  well  what  to  look  f(Hr 
next    An'  by  this  time,  mind  ye,  all 
them  qneer  haps  made  a  feller  won- 
derfie  sharp,  so  I'd  schemed  out  the 
whole  chart  aforehand  how  to  weather 
on  them  cnssed  Yankees.     Accord- 
entlye,  abont  noon,  what  does  I  hear 
but   that    'ere    blasted    bloodhound 
comln'  along  up  creek,  with  a  set  o' 
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slave- catchers  astani,  for  to  smell  out 
my  track.  With  that,  down  I  went 
in'  the  water  again,  rounds  a  point 
into  the  big  river,  where  I  gets 
abreast  of  a  landin*  -  place  near  the 
town,  with  craft  laying  out- stream, 
boats  plying,  an'  all  alive.  DVe  see, 
bo',  I'd  got  no  clothes  at  all,  an'  how 
for  to  rig  myself  again,  'bio wed  if  I 
knows  —  sccin'  as  how  by  this  time 
I'd  tamed  as  white  as  the  dav  I  were 
bom,  an'  a  naked  white  man  in  a 
town  arn't  no  better  nor  a  black  nig- 
ger. So  in  I  swims  like  a  porpns 
afore  a  breeze,  an'  up  an'  down  I 
ducks  in  the  shallow,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  chap  a- 1 akin'  a  bath  ;  an'  out  I 
hollers  to  all  an'  sundry,  with  a 
Yankee  twang  i'  my  nose,  for  to  know 
if  they'd  see'd  my  clothes,  till  a  whole 
lot  on  'em  crowds  on  the  quay. 
Ilows'cvcr,  I  bethinks  me  on  that 
'ere  blasted  brand  atwixt  my  shoul- 
ders, an'  I  makes  myself  out  as  modest 
as  a  lady,  kicks  out  my  legs,  and 
splashes  like  a  whale  agrouud,  an' 
sticks  out  my  starn  to  'em  for  to  let 
'em  see  it's  \vhite.  *  llullo!'  I  sings 
out,  *  han't  ye  seen  my  clothes?' 
*No,  stranger,'  says  they,  *eome  un's 
runned  off  with  'em,  we  calculates ! ' 
With  that  I  tells  'em  I'm  a  Boston 
skipper  new  comcd  up  from  New 
Orleens ;  an'  not  bein'  used  to  the 
heat,  why,  I'd  took  a  bath  the  first 
thing ;  an'  I  'scribes  the  whole  o'  my 
togs  as  if  I'd  made  'em, — '  split  newV 
says  I,  '  an'  a  beaver  hat,  more  by 
token  there's  my  name  inside  it ;  an' ' 
says  I,  *  there's  notes  for  a  hundred 
dollars  in  mv  trousers  !'  Bv  this 
time  down  comes  the  slave-catchers, 
an'  says  they,  hearin'  on  it,  *That  'ere 
tiimation  niggur's  gone  off  with  'em, 
we'll  know  un  by  them  marks  well 
enough,'  says  they,  an'  off  they  goes 
across  river.  *  Hullo  I'  I  sings  out  to 
the  folks,  '  I'm  a  gettin'  cold  here,  so 
I  guess  I'll  come  ashore  again,  slick 
off  I '  I  twangs  out.  *  Guess  ye  can't, 
straunger !'  they  hails;  'not  till  we  gets 
ye  some  kiverin's! — we're  considerable 
proper  here,  we  are !'  *  An't  this  a  free 
country,  then?'  I  says,  givin'  a 
divvle  of  a  splash ;  an'  with  that  they 
begs  an'  axes  me  for  to  hould  on,  an' 
they'd  fix  me,  as  they  calls  it,  in  no 
time.  Well,  mate,  what  does  they  do 
but  one  an'  another  brings  me  some- 
thin'  as  like  what  I  'scribed  as  could 
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be,  hands  'cm  along  on  a  pole,  an'  I 
puts  'cm  on  then  an'  there.  Arter 
that,  the  ladies  o'  the  place  beia* 
blessed  modest,  an'  all  of  a  fright 
leest  I'd  a  comed  ont  an'  gone  through 
the  to^m, — why,  out  o'  grannytade, 
as  they  says,  they^gets  up  a  supper- 
scrip  tion  on  a  hundred  dollars  to  make 
up  mv  loss — has  a  public  meetin'  log- 
ged down  for  the  eve^in',  when  I'di 
for  to  indress  the  citlEens,  as  they 
says,  all  about  freedom  an'  top-gal- 
lantry, an'  sichlike.  Uows'ever,  I jlst 
sticks  my  tongue  in  my  cheek,  eats 
a  blessed  good  dinner  in  a  hot-eJl, 
watches  my  chance,  an'  off  by  a  track- 
boat  at  sun- down  to  New  Orleans, 
where  I  shipped  aboard  a  Engjish 
barque,  an'  gets  safe  out  to  sea  wonst 
more."  "  Lord  love  ye,  Harry  P  ex- 
claimed Jack  hereupon,  *'  the  likes  o' 
that  now !  But  I've  heerd  say,  them 
fittish-men  you  talks  on  has  wonder- 
ful knowledge — why,  mayhap  it's 
them  as  keeps  all  the  niggers  bUck, 
now  ?  "  "  Well,  bo',"  said  Harry,  "  I 
don't  doubt  but  if  them  'Merricane 
slaves  jist  knowed  o'  >that  'ere  red 
mushroom,  why,  they'd  show  the  Yan- 
kees more  stripes  nor  stars !  D'ye  see, 
if  a  Yankee  knowed  as  bis  own  father 
were  ahoein'  his  sugar-canes,  'blow^ 
if  he  wouldn't  make  him  work  np  his 
liberty  in  dollars!  All  the  stnpes, 
d'ye  see,  'mate,  is  for  the  blacks,  an* 
all  the  stars  is  for  the  whites,  in  them 
Yankee  colours  as  they  brags  so  much 
about !  But  what  I  says  is,  it's  curst 
hard  to  get  through  this  here  woiid, 
shipmate,  if  ye  doesn't  keep  well  to 
wind'ard  of  it!"  I  was  the  more 
amused  with  this  account  of  the  ngly 
rascal's  adventures,  that  Iremembered 
two  or  three  of  the  occasions  he  men- 
tioned, and  he  told  them  pretty  exactly 
so  far  as  I  had  to  do  with  them.  As 
for  the  fetish -man's  curious  nut,  and 
that  extraordinary  mushroom  of  his, 
why  '  ten  to  one'  thought  I,  ^  but 
all  the  while  the  fellow  never  once 
touched  a  piece  of  soapP  which,  na 
doubt,  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
anything  besides.  Somehow  or  other, 
notwithstanding,  I  had  taken  almost 
a  fancy  to  the  villain — such  a  rongb 
sample  of  mankind  he  was,  w^ith  fis 
uncouth,  grampy  voice  and  his  huge 
black  beai*d ;  and  he  gave  the  storyin 
a  cool,  scornful  sort  of  way  that  was 
laughable  in  itself.     ^So,  my  lad,'  I 
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thought,  'it  seems  you  and  I  have 
met  twice  before  ;  but  if  you  play  any 
of  your  tricks  this  time,  Master  Harry, 
I  hope  you've  found  your  match ;'  and 
certainly,  if  I  had  fancied  my  gentle- 
man was  in  the  slaver's  hold  that  time 
off  the  African  coast,  I'd  have  '  lub- 
ber- rated '  him  with  a  vengeance !  "I 
say,  'mates,"  said  he  again,  with  a 
sulky  kind  of  importance,  to  those  of 
the  watch  who  had  gathered  round 
during  the  last  half  of  his  yam, 
"  there's  three  things  I  hates — an' 
good  reason  I"  "  What  he's  they, 
Harry?"  asked  the  rest.  "  One*s  a 
Yankee,"  said  he,  "an'  be  blowed 
to  him!  the  second's  a  slaver;  and 
the  third  is — I  cam't  abide  a  nigger, 
nohow.     But  d'ye  see,  there's  one 

thing  as  I  likes  "     Here  eight 

bells  struck  out,  and  up  tumbled  the 
watch  below,  with  Jacobs's  hearty 
face  amongst  them ;  scr  I  made  my 
way  aft,  and,  of  conrse,  missed  hear- 
ing what  that  said  delightftd  thing 
might  be,  which  this  tarry  ^sop  ap- 
proved of  so  much. 

While  I  wad  listening,  I  had  scarcely 
noticed,  that  within  the  last  few  mi- 
nutes a  light  air  had  begun  to  play 
aloft  among  the  higher  canvass,  a 
faint  cat's-paw  came  ruffling  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  the  water,  till  by  this 
time  the  Indiaman  was  answering 
her  wheel  again,  and  moving  slowly 
ahead,  as  the  breeze  came  down  and 
crept  out  to  the  leeches  of  her  sails, 
with  a  sluggish  lifting  of  her  heavy 
fore-coui-se.  The  men  were  all  below 
at  breakfast,  forward,  and,  of  course, 
at  that  hour  the  poop  above  me  was 
quite  a  Babel  of  idlers'  voices ;  while 
I  looked  into  the  compass  and  watched 
the  ship's  head  falling  gradually  off 
from  north- east-by-north,  near  which 
it  had  stuck  pretty  close  since  day- 
break. The  sun  was  brought  before 
her  opposite  beam,  and  such  a  perfect 
gush  of  hazy  white  light  shot  from 
that  quarter  over  the  larboard  bul- 
warks, that  there- away,  in  fact,  there 
might  have  been  a  fleet  of  ships,  or  a 
knot  of  islands,  and  we  none  the 
wiser,  as  you  couldn't  look  into  it  at 
all.  The  chief  mate  came  handing  a 
wonderfully  timid  young  lady  down 
the  poop-ladder  with  great  care,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  ssSe  on  the  quar- 
terdeck, she  asked  with  a  confiding 
sort  of  lisp,  "  And  where  are  we  going 
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now    then,    Mr    Finch?"     "Well, 
Miss,"  simpered  he,  "  wherever  you 
please,  I'll  be  glad  to  conduct  you  I " 
"  Oh,  but  the  ship  I  mean,"  replied 
sbe,  giggling  prettily.     "  Why,"  said 
Finch,  stooping  down  to  the  binnacle, 
."  she  heads  due  south-east  at  present, 
Miss."     "  I  a/n  50  glad  you  are  going 
on  again !"  said  the  young  lady ;  "  but 
oh !  when  shall  we  see  dear  land  once 
more,  Mr  Finch  ?  "    "  Not  for  more 
than  a  week,  I  fear,"  answered  tha 
mate,  "  when  we  arrive  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    But  there.  Miss,  your 
poetic  feelings    will  be    gratified,  I 
assure  you  I    The  hills  there,  I  might 
say.  Miss  Brodie,"  he  went  on,  "  not 
to  speak  of  the  woods,  are  quite  dra- 
matic!'    You   mustn't   suppose   the 
rough  mariner,  rude  as  he  seems,  Miss 
Brodie,  is  entirely  devoid  of  romance 
in  his  sentiments,  I  hope!"  and  ho 
looked  down  for  the  twentieth  time 
that   morning  at  his    boots,  as  ho 
handed  her  down  the  cabin  hatchway, 
longing  to  see  the  Cape,  no  doubt. 
^  Much  romance,  as  you  call  it,  there 
is  in  ugly  Harry  yonder !'  thought  I ; 
and  comparing  this  sort  of  stuS*,  aft, 
with  the  matter-of-fact  notions  before 
the  mast,  made  me  the  more  anxious 
for  what  might  turn  up  in  a  few  hours, 
with  this  ^kUant  first  officer  left  in 
full  charge,  and  the  captain,  as  I  un- 
derstood, unable  to  leave  his  cot.    A 
good  enough  seaman  the  fellow  was, 
so  far  as  your  regular  deep-sea  work 
went,  which  those  India  voyagers  had 
chieflv  to  do  with  then ;  but  for  aught 
out  of  the  way,  or  a  sudden  pinch,  why, 
the  peace  had  jnst  newly  set  them  free 
of  their  leading-strings,  and  here  this 
young  mate  brought  his  new-fangled 
school  navigation,  forsooth,  to  run  the 
Seringapatam   into    some    mess    or 
other ;  whereas,  in  a  case  of  the  kind, 
I  had  no  doubt  he  would  prove  as 
helpless  as  a  child.    By  this  time,  for 
my  part,  all  my  wishes  for  some  tick- 
lish   adventnre  were   almost   gone, 
when  I  thought  of  onr  feelings  at  the 
loss  of  the  boat,  as  well  as  the  nnm* 
ber  of  innocent  young  creatures  on 
board,  with  Lota  Hydeherself  amongst 
them :  while  here  had  I  got  myself 
fairly  set  down  for  a  raw^riffin.  Yet 
neither  Westwood  nor  I,  unless  it 
came  to  the  veiy  worst,  could  venture 
to  make  himself  openly  useful !  I  was 
puzzled  both  what  to  think  of  onr 
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exact  ca3C,  and  what  to  do ;  whereas 
a  pretty  short  time  iu  these  latitudes, 
as  the  foremast -mau  had  said,  might 
finish  oar  business  altogether ;  indeed, 
the  whole  look  of  things,  somehow  or 
other,  at  that  moment,  hail  a  strange 
unsettled  touch  about  it,  out  of  whicli 
one  accustomed  to  those  parts  might 
be  sure  some  change  would  come. 
The  air,  a  little  apfo,  was  quite  suffo- 
cating, the  heat  got  greater ;  and  the 
breeze,  though  it  seemed  to  strengthen 
aloft,  at  times  sank  quietly  out  of  her 
lower  canvass  like  a  breath  drawn  in, 
and  caught  it  again  as  quietly  ere  it 
fell  to  the  masts.  What  with  the 
Blow  huge  heave  of  the  water,  as  it 
washed  glittering  past,  and  what  with 
the  blue  tropical  sky  overhead,  get- 
ting paler  and  paler  at  the  horizon 
nstem,  from  fair  heat — while  the  sun- 
light and  the  white  haze  on  our  lar- 
board beam,  made  iV  a  complete  puzzle 
to  behold — why,  I  felt  just  like  some 
fellow  in  one  of  those  stupid  dreams 
after  a  heji\'}'  supper,  with  nothing  at 
all  in  them,  when  you  don't  know  how 
long  or  how  ofteu  3'on'vc  dreamt  it 
before.  Dence  the  hand  or  foot  you 
can  stir,  and  yet  you've  a  notion  of 
something  horrid  that's  snrc  to  come 
upon  you.  We  couldn't  be  much 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  or  so  to 
south 'ard  of  St  Helena ;  but  we  might 
be  two  thousand  miles  off  the  land,  or 
we  might  Ik^  fifty.  I  had  only  been 
once  in  my  lift'  near  the  coast  there- 
awav,  and  certaiiilv  mv  recollections 
of  it  weren't  the  most  pleasant.  As 
for  the  charts,  so  little  was  known  of 
it  that  we  couldn't  de]>end  ujwn  them ; 
yet  there  was  no  doubt  the  ship  had 
been  all  night  long  in  a  strong  set  of 
water  tmvard  north-east,  right  across 
her  course.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
as  anxious  as  any  one  else  to  reach 
the  Cape,  and  get  rid  of  all  this 
cursed  nonsense ;  for  since  last  night, 
I  saw  quite  well  by  her  look  that 
Violet  Hyde  would  never  favour  me,  if 
I  kept  in  Iierwaketo  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 'J'here  was  I,  too.  every  time  1 
came  on  deck  and  saw  those  round- 
house doors,  my  heart  leapt  into  my 
throat,  and  I  didn't  know  port  from 
starboard !  But  what  was  the  odds, 
that  i\\  have  kisse<l  the  ver>'  pitch 
she  walked  n]>on,  when  she  wasn't  for 
ti*i .'  —  lH.'inp  deep  in  love  dnn't 
Miiirpen  the  faculties,  neither,  and  the 


more  I  thonght  of  matters  the  stnpider 
I  seemed  to  get.  *^  Green  Hand !" 
thought  I,  ^^as  Jacobs  and  the  larboard 
watch  call  me,  it  appears  —  why, 
they're  right  enough !  A  green  hand 
I  came  afloat  nine  years  ago,  and  by 
Jove!  though  I  know  the  sea  and 
what  belongs  to  it,  from  sheer  liking 
to  them,  as  'twere — it  seems  a  green 
hand  I'm  to  stick — seeing  I  know  ao 
blessed  little  of  woman-kittd»  not  to 
speak  of  that  whole  confounded  world 
ashore  I  With  all  one's  schemes  and 
one's  weather-eye,  something  new 
always  keeps  turning  np  to  show  one 
what  an  ass  he  is  ;  and  hang  me,  if  I 
don't  begin  to  suppose  Tm  only  fit  for 
working  small  traverses  upon  slayers 
and  jack-nasty-faces,  after  all !  Thcre'8 
Westwood,  without  tronbling  himself, 
seems  to  weather  upon  me,  with  her, 
like  a  Baltimore  clipper  on  a  Dutch 
schuyt !"  In  short,  I  wanted  to  lea\'C 
the  Seringapatam  as  soon  as  I  conld, 
wish  them  all  a  good  voyage  together 
away  for  Bomlmy,  sit  down  under 
Table  Mountain ,  damn  my  own  eyes, 
and  then  perhaps  go  and  travel 
amongst  the  Hottentots  by  way  of  a 
change. 

The  chief  officer  came  aft  towards 
the  binnacle  again,  with  a  stmt  in  h» 
gait,  and  more  full  of  importance  thui 
ever,  of  course.  ^^This  breeaell 
hold,  I  think,  Macleod  ?  "  said  he  to 
the  second  mate,  who  was  shuffling 
about  in  a  lounging,  unseamanlike 
way  he  had,  as  if  he  felt  nnoomfbrt- 
ablc  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  both 
hands  in  his  jacket  pockets.  **  Well,*' 
said  the  Scotchman.  **  do  ye  not  think 
it's  too  early  l)egun,  sir?"  and  he 
looked  alK)ut  like  an  old  owl,  winking 
against  the  glare  of  light  past  the 
mainsheet  to  larboard :  ^*  I  *U  not  say 
but  it  will,  though,"  continued  he^ 
**  but  *odsake,  sir,  it*s  terrible  warm  !*' 
^*  Can't  be  long  ere  we  get  into  Cape 
Town,  now, "  said  the  mate,  '*  ao 
you  '11  turn  the  men  on  deck  as  aoon 
x^  breakfast's  over,  Mr  Madeod,  and 
commence  giving  her  a  coat  of  paint 
outside,  sir."  "  £xactly,  Mr  Finch,** 
said  the  other,  ''  all  hands  it  11  be, 
sir  ?  For  any  sake,  Mr  Finch,  am 
thay  lazy  scoundrels  something  a£>  !** 
*^  Yes,  all  hands,**  said  Finch;  and  be 
was  going  below,  when  the  aeeand 
mate  sidled  up  to  him  again,  as  If  he 
had    something    particular   to   say. 
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*^  Tbe  captain  Ul  bo  qnite  better  by 
this  time,  no  doubt,  Mr  Finch  ? " 
asked  he.  "  Well — d'ye  mean  ?  "  in- 
qnired  the  mate,  rather  shortly; 
'*why  no,  sir — when  the  surgeon  saw 
him  in  the  morning  watch,  he  said  it 
was  a  fever,  and  the  sooner  we  saw 
the  Cape,  the  better  for  him.*'  "No 
doubt,  no  doubt,  sir,''  said  the  second- 
mate,  thoughtfully,  putting  his  fore- 
finger up  his  twisted  nose,  which  I 
noticed  he  did  in  such  cases,  as  if  the 
twist  had  to  do  with  his  memory, — 
"  no  doubt,  sir,  that 's  just  it !  The 
doctor's  a  sharp  Edinbro'  lad— did  he 
see  aucht  bye  common  about  the  cap- 
tain, sir  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Finch,  "  ex- 
cept that  ho  wanted  to  go  on  deck 
this  morning,  and  the  surgeon  took 
away  his  dothes  and  loft  the  door 
locked."  "  Did  he  though  ?  "  asked 
Macleod,  shaking  his  head,  and  look- 
ing a  little  anxious ;  "  didna  ho  ask 
for  aucht  in  particular,  sir?  "  "  Not 
that  I  heard  of,  ]ii&  Macleod,"  replied 
the  mate;  "what  do  you  mean?" 
"  Did  ho  no  aik  for  a  green  leaf?  " 
replied  the  seooiid  mate.  "  Pooh  ! " 
said  Finch,  «'  what  if  ho  did  ? " 
"  Well,  air,"  said  Macleod,  "  neither 
you  nor  the  doctor 'a  »ailed  five 
voy'ges  with  the  captain,  like  me. 
He's  a  quiet  man,  Captain  Weelum- 
son,  an'  well  he  knows  his  calling ; 
but  sometimes  warm  weather  doesn't 
do  with  him,  more  especial  siccan 
warm  weather  as  this,  when  the 
moon's  full,  as  it  is  the  night,  ye 
know,  Mr  Finch.  There 's  something 
else  besides  that,  though,  when  he 's 
taken  that  way."  "Well,  what  is 
it  ? "  asked  the  mate  carelessly. 
"  Oo ! "  said  Macleod,  "  it  can't  be 
tlicU  this  time,  of  coarse,  sir, — ^it's 
when  he's  near  the  kmdl  The  cap- 
tain knows  the  smolL  of  it,  these 
times,  Mr  Finch,  as  well's  a  cock- 
roach does— an'  it's  then  he  asks  for 
a  green  leaf,  and  wants  to  go  straight 
ashore — I  mind  he  did  it  the  voy'ge 
before  last,  sir.  He 's  a  quiet  man, 
the  captain,  as  I  said,  for  ord'nar' — 
but  when  he  's  roused,  he  's  a  —  " 
"Why,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him?"  sud  Finch,  more  attentive 
than  before,  "yon  don't  mean  to  say — ? 
go  on,  Mr  Macleod."  The  second 
mate,  however,  looked  cautious,  closed 
his  lips  firmly,  and  twirled  his  red 
whiskers,  as  he  glanced  with  one  eye 


aloft  agam.  "  Hoo  I "  said  he,  care- 
lessly, "  hoo,  it 's  nothing,  nothing, — 
just,  I'm  thinking,  sir,  what  they 
call  disgestion  ashore — all  frae  the 
stommach,  Mr  Finch  I  We  used  just 
for  to  lock  the  state-room  door,  an' 
never  let  on  we  heard — but  at  any 
rate,  sir,  this  is  no  the  thing  at  all,  ye 
know  I "  "  Mester  Semm,  "  con- 
tinued he  to  the  fat  midshipman,  who 
came  slowly  up  from  the  steerage, 
picking  his  teeth  with  a  pocket-kniife, 
"  go  forred  and  get  the  bo'sun  to  turn 
up  all  hands." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  stepping  up  to  the 
mate  next  moment,  before  the  round- 
house, "  might  I  use  the  freedom  of  ask- 
ing whereabouts  we  are  at  present  ?" 
Finch  gave  me  a  look  of  cool  indiffe- 
rence, without  stirring  head  or  hand  ; 
which  I  saw,  however,  was  put  on, 
as,  ever  since  our  boating  affair,  the 
man  evidently  detested  me,  with  all 
his  pretended  scorn.  ^^  Oh  certainly, 
sir  1"  said  he,  "  of  course ! — sorry  I 
haven't  the  ship's  log  here  to  show 
you — but  it's  two  hundred  miles  or  so 
below  St  Helena,  eight  hundred  miles 
odd  off  south-west  African  coast, 
with  a  light  westerly  breeEO  bound  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— so  after  that 
you  can  look  about  you,  sir!"  Are 
you  $ure  of  all  that,  sir?"  asked  I, 
seriously.  "  Oh,  no,  of  course  not !" 
said  he,  still  standing  as  before,  "  not 
in  the  least,  surl  It's  nothing  but 
quadrant,  sextant,  and  chronometer 
work,  after  all — ^which  every  young 
gentleman  don't  believe  in  1"  Then  he 
muttered  aloud,  aa  if  to  himself, 
"  Well,  if  the  captain  should  dhsLace  to 
ask  for  a  green  leaf,  I  know  where  to 
find  it  for  him !"  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  ^vinghim  some  angry  answer 
or  other,  and  perhaps  spoiling  all, 
when  I  felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder, 
and  on  taming  round  saw  the  Indian 
judge,  who  had  found  me  in  the 
way  either  of  his  passage  or  his  pro- 
spect, on  stepping  out  ofthe  starboard 
door.  "£h  !^'  said  he,  f ocularly,  as  I 
begged  his  pardon,  "eh,  young  sur— 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  pardoni^— ^- 
ways  leave  that  to  the  govemor-gen&- 
ral  and  councillors  I  Been  doing  any- 
thing wrong,  then  ?  Ah,  what's  this-— 
still  calm,  or  some  of  your  wind  again, 
Mrofficer?"  "Afine  breexe  like  to  hold. 
Sir  Charles,"  answered  the  mate,  all 
bows  and  poUteneaa.    ''Sol"  said  Sir 
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Charles,  "but  I  don't  see  Captain 
Williamson  at  all  this  morning — where 
is  he  V"  '*  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  very 
unwell,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Finch. 
*•  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  with 
whom  the  captain  stood  for  all  the 
seamanship  aboard,  and  looking  round 
again  rather  dissatisfied.  "  Don't  like 
that,  though  !  I  hope  he  won't  be  long 
unable  to  attend  to  things,  sir — let  me 
know  as  soon  as  he  is  recovered,  if 
you  please!"  '*  Certainly, Sir  Charles," 
i?aid  the  chief  officer,  touching  his  cap 
with  some  appearance  of  pique,  *^  but 
I  hope,  sir,  I  understand  my  duties  in 
command.  Sir  Charles."  ''  Daresay, 
sir,"  said  the  Judge,  '^  as  officer,  pro- 
bably. Commander  absent! — horrible 
accidents  alreadv!"  he  muttered  cross- 

if 

ly,  changing  his  usual  high  sharp  key 
to  a  harsh  croak,  like  a  saw  going 
through  a  heavy  spar,  "  something 
sure  to  go  wrong — wish  we'd  done 
with  this  deuced  tiresome  voyage  I" 
"Ila,  young  gentleman!"  exclaimed 
he,  turning  as  he  went  in,  "  d'ye  play 
chess — suppose  not — eh  V"  ""Whvyes, 
sir,"  said  1,  "  I  do."  "  Well,"  conti- 
nued he,  overhauling  me  more  care- 
fully than  he  had  done  before,  though 
latterly  I  had  begun  to  be  somewhat 
in  hid  good  graces  when  we  met  by 
chance,  '*  after  all,  you've  a  diess  eye, 
if  you  know  the  game  at  all.  Come 
in,  then,  for  godsake,  and  let's  begin ! 
Ever  since  the  poor  brigadier  went^ 
I've  had  only  myself  or  a  girl  to  play 
against !  'Gad,  sir,  there  is  something, 
1  can't  express  how  horrible  to  my 
mind,  in  being  matched  against  no- 
bodi/—Q\,,  what's  worse,  damme,  a 
woman !  But  recollect,  young  gentle- 
man, I  can  not  bear  a  tyro  !"  and  ho 
glanced  at  mo  as  we  walked  into  the 
large  poop-cabin,  as  sharply  and  as 
cold  as  a  nor'-wester  ore  it  breaks  to 
windwanl.  Now  I  happened  to  know 
the  game,  and  to  be  particularly  fond 
of  it,  so,  restless  as  I  felt  otherwise,  I 
gave  the  old  nabob  a  quiet  nod,  laid 
down  my  griffin- looking  straw- hat  on 
the  sofa,  and  in  two  minutes  there  we 
were,  sitting  opposite  over  a  splendid 
China-made  chess-board,  with  ele- 
phants, emperors,  mandanns,  and 
china-men,  all  square  and  ataunto,  as 
if  they'd  been  set  ready  for  days. 
The  dark  kitmagar  commenced  fan- 
ning over  his  master's  head  with  a 
bright  feather  punka,  the  other  native 
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servant  banded  him  his  twisted  hookah 
and  lighted  it,  after  which  be  folded 
his  arms  and  stood  looking  down  on 
the  board  like  a  pandit  at  some  cam* 
paign  of  the  Great  Mogul — ^while  the 
Judge  himself  waited  for  my  first 
move,  as  if  it  had  been  some  of  oar 
plain  English  fellows  in  Hindoetan 
commencing  against  yoar  whole  big 
India  hubbub  and  finery,  to  get  bold 
of  it  all  in  the  end.  For  my  part  I 
sat  at  first  all  of  a  tingle  and  tremble, 
thinking  how  near  his  lovely  dangfater 
might  be ;  and  there  were  the  break- 
fast cups  laid  out  on  a  round  table  at 
the  other  side,  behind  me.  However  I 
made  my  move,  Sir  Charles  made  bds, 
and  pitched  in  to  the  game  in  a  half 
impatient,  half  long-headed  sort  of 
way,  anxious  to  get  to  the  thid^  of  it, 
as  it  were,  once  more.  Not  a  word 
was  said,  and  you  only  heard  the  sack 
of  the  smoke  bubbling  throagh  the 
water-bottle  of  his  pipe,  i^er  each 
move  the  Judge  made ;  tiUI  set  my- 
self to  the  play  in  right  earnest,  and, 
owing  to  the  old  gentleman's  haste  at 
the  beginning,  or  his  over^sharpness, 
I  hooked  him  into  a  mess  with  which 
I  used  to  catch  the  old  hands  at  chess 
in  the  cock- pit,  just  by  fancying  what 
thei/  meant  to  be  at.  The  Jndge  lifted 
his  head,  looked  at  me,  and  went  on 
again.  '^  Your  queen  is  in  check,  Sir 
Charles !"  said  I,  next  time,  by  way 
of  a  polite  hint.  *'  Check,  though, 
young  gentleman  1"  said  he,  chuckling, 
as  he  dropped  one  of  his  outlandish 
knights,  which  I  wasn't  yet  np  to  the 
looks  of,  close  to  windward  of  my 
blessed  old  Turk  of  a  king ;  so  the 
skirmish  was  just  getting  to  be  a  fall: 
set-to,  when  I  chanced  to  lift  my  eyes, 
and  saw  the  door  from  the  after-cabin 
open,  with  Miss  Hyde  coming  throagh. 
^^  Now,  papa,"  exclaimed  she  on  the 
moment,  **  you  must  come  to  break- 
fast,"— when  all  of  a  sudden,  at  see- 
ing another  man  in  the  cabin,  she 
stop])ed  short.  Being  not  so  load 
and  griffin-like  in  my  toggery  that 
moi-ning,  and  my  hat  off,  the  young 
lady  didn't  recognise  me  at  first, — 
though  the  next  minute,  I  saw  by  her 
colour  and  her  astonished  look,  she 
not  only  did  that,  but  something  else 
— no  doubt  remembering  at  last  where 
she  had  seen  me  ashore.  ''Well, 
child,"  said  the  Judge,  '*  make  haste 
with  it,  then !— Becollect  where  we 
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arc,  now,  young  gentleman,  —  and 
come  to  breakfast."  She  had  a  pink 
muslin  morning-dress  on,  with  her 
brown  hair  done  np  like  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  a  picture,  and  the  sea  had 
taken  almost  all  the  paleness  off  her 
cheek  that  it  had  in  the  ball-room  at 
Epsom,  a  month  or  two  ago, — and,  by 
Jove  I  when  I  saw  her  begin  to  pour 
ont  the  tea  out  of  the  silver  tea-pot,  I 
didn't  know  where  I  was  I  ^^  Oh,  I 
forgot,"  said  the  Judge,  waving  his 
hand  from  me  to  her,  in  a  hnny, 
*^Mr  liobbins,  Violet  I — ho,  Kitma- 
gar,  curry  Tao !"  "  Oh,"  said  she, 
stiffly,  with  a  cold  turn  of  her  pretty 
lip,  "  I  have  met  Mr— Mr— •"  "  Col- 
lins, ma'am,"  said  L  *^1  have  met 
this  gentleman  by  accident  Mbrey 
^*  So  you  have — so  yon  have,"  said 
her  father ;  '^  but  you  i^y  chess  well, 
Mr— a — ^a— what's  his  name? — ah! 
CoUcy.  Gad  you  pl^  weU^  sir, — ^we 
must  have  it  ont  1"  The  yoong  lady, 
glanced  at  me  again  with  a  sort  of  asto- 
nishment ;  at  last  she  said,  no  doubt 
for  form's  sake,  thoogh  as  indiffor- 
ently  as  possible, — "  x  on  have  known 
your  friend  the  missionary  g^oatleman 
long,  I  believe,  shr?— the  Keverend 
MrThomas— I  think  that  is  his  name?" 
"  Oh  no,  ma'am  !"  said  I  hasUly,  for 
the  Judge  was  the  last  man  I  wished 
should  join  Westwood  and  me  to- 
gether, *^only  since  we  crossed  the 
Line,  or  so."  ''  Whv,  I  thought  he 
said  you  were  at  school  together!'* 
said  she,  in  surprise.  **  Why — hem 
— cortaiuly  not,  ma*am — a — a — ^I — a 
— a— I  don't  remember  the  raitleman 
there."  I  blundered  oat.  ''  £h,  iHiat? 
—check  to  your  queen,  young  gentle* 
man,  surely?"  asked  Sir  Charles. 
''  What's  this,  thongfa !  Ahrays  like 
to  hear  a  mystery  explained,  so** — 
aud  he  gave  me  one  of  bis  sharp 
glances.  "Why, why — surely, yoong 
man,  now  I  think  of  it  in  that 
way,  I've  seen  yon  before  in  some 
peculiar  circumstanoes  or  other— on 
land,  too.  Why,  where  was  it^et 
mo  sec,  now?**  patting  hii  finmrto 
his  forehead  to  think ;  while  I  sat 
pa>tty  uneasy,  like  a  small  pawn 
that  had  been  trying  to  get  to  the 
head  of  the  board,  and  tun  Into  a 
knight  or  a  bishop,  when  It  liUli  fool 
of  a  grand  fignred-ont  king  and  qi 


However,  the  queen  is  the  onlv  piece 
you  need  mind  at  distance,  and  bless- 
ed hard  it  is  to  escape  from  W,  of 
course.  Accordingly,  I  cared  little 
enongh  for  the  old  nabob  finding  ont 
I  had  gone  in  chase  of  them;  but 
there  sat  his  charming  little  daughter, 
with  her  eyes  on  her  teacup;  and 
whether  the  turn  of  her  face  meant 
coolness,  or  malice,  or  amusement,  I 
didn't  know — though  she  seemed  a  little 
anxious  too,  I  thought,  lest  her  father 
should  recollect  me. 

^^  It  wasn't  before  me,  young  man?" 
asked  he,  loolung  np  of  a  sudden: 
"  no,  that  must  have  been  in  India— 
must  have  been  in  England,  when  I 
was  last  there^et  me  see."  And  I 
couldn't  help  fancxinff  what  a  man's 
feelings  most  be,  tried  for  his  life,  as 
I  caught  a  side-view  of  his  temples 
working,  dead  in  my  wake,  as  it 
were.  The  thing  was  lanshable 
enough,  and  for  a  moment  i  met 
Lota^  eye  as  he  mentioned  Engiaad 
— 'twas  too  short  a  glimpse,  thongfa. 
to  make  ont ;  and,  tnonnit  I,  **m'11 
be  down  on  Surrey  mrectly,  and 
then  Croydon— last  of  all,  the  back  of 
his  garden  wall,  I  suppose  I"  ^'Cheok** 
it  was,  and  what  I  was  gobg  to  say 
I  couldn't  exactly  conceive,  unless  I 
patched  np  some  folse  place  or  other, 
with  matters  to  match,  and  mentionea 
it  to  the  old  fellow,  thonsh  small 
chance  of  its  aaswerhig  with  soch  a 
devil  of  a  lawyer«-when  all  at  once  I 
thought  I  heard  a  hall  flrom  akitr 
then  the  second-mate's  voice  roared 
dose  ontalde, ''  Hnllo !— ak^  there  r 
The  next  momeot  I  started  up,  and 
looked  at  Miss  ^yde,  as  I  heard 
plainly  enoorii  the  cry,  **  On  dedc 
there-*laiid  0 1"  I  tamed  round  at 
once,  and  walked  oat  of  the  rwnid* 
hooaa  to  the  qoarterdeck,  where,  tw» 
mhnotea  after,  the  whole  of  the  paaa* 
engers  wereerowdkig  from  below,  tbe- 
Jirage  and  his  dan^ter  ahreadr  oir 
the  poop.  Far  aloft,  ap<m  the  «»•• 
to'gallaat-Tard,  In  the  hot  glare  of  the 
sun,  a  sailor  was  ataodfaig,  iHth  hit 
hand  over  hb  ejeiL  and  loMdoflo  the 
horiaoo,  as  tha  Tntfaman  stood  goietJIy 
before  the  U^t  hceeie.  **WlNn- 
awaj-ajT'^waa  the  next  hall  Horn 
deck.  *^  Broad  qa  oar  huboard  boiff 
afar,**  was  the  asawv. 
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We  have  here  combined  the  best  of 
all  bookSf  and  the  bo^t  of  all  maps, 
for  the  study  of  the  most  interesting 
description  of  geojj^raphy.  !Mr  John- 
ston's Physical  Atlas,  now  published 
in  a  form  which  renders  it  accessible 
to  greater  numbers,  is  without  a  rival 
as  a  companion  and  guide  in  this  de- 
partment of  study ;  and  by  dwelling 
on  its  merits  and  utility,  we  should 
be  only  echoing  a  verdict  which  has 
already  been  pronounced  by  almost 
every  journal  of  scientific  or  critical 
celebrit}-.  And,  indeed,  the  same 
might  be  said  of  our  commendation  of 
Iklrs  Somerv'ille's  book;  our  praise 
comes  lagging  in  the  rear,  and  is  well- 
nigh  superfluous.  But  not  only  arc 
wc  desirous  to  tender  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  living  writer  to  extend 
amongst  us  sound,  as  well  as  general 
knowledge  of  physical  science ;  we  are 
anxious  also  to  recommend  to  our 
youth  the  enlarged  method  of  studying 
geography,  which  her  present  work 
demonstrates  to  be  as  captivating  as 
it  is  instructive. 

Mrs  Somerville's  Physical  Geography 
docs  not  assume  so  profound  an  aspect, 
nor  has  it  so  lofty  an  aim,  as  the 
Cosmos  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt ; 
neither  can  it  claim,  like  that  work, 
to  be  written  by  one  who  has  himself 
sur\eyed  the  greater  part  of  the  terra- 
queous globe  he  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe. This  latter  circumstance  gives 
an  extra ordinarv  interest  to  the  Cos- 
mos.  From  time  to  time  tlic  pro- 
fessor of  science,  gleaning  hid  know- 
ledge from  books,  and  laboratories, 
and  museums,  steps  aside,  and  wo 
hoar,  and  almost  see,  the  adventurous 
traveller,  the  man  Humboldt  himself, 
who  seems  to  speak  to  us  from  the 
distant  ocean  ho  has  traversed,  or  the 
sublime  mountain  heights  he  has 
ascended.  Our  countrywoman  can 
claim  no  such  peculiar  prerogative. 
Who  else  can?  To  few — to  none 
other — has  it  ever  been  permitted  to 
combine  so  wide  a  range  of  knowledge 
with  so  wide  a  range  of  vision— to 


have  can-led  his  mind  tlirongh  all 
science,  and  his  eye  over  all  regions. 
He  Ls  familiar  with  all  the  grandeurs 
of  our  earth.  IFe  speaks  with  the  air 
of  the  mountain  still  around  him. 
AV'hen  he  discourses  of  the  Himalaya 
or  the  Andes,  it  is  with  the  vivid 
impression  of  one  whose  footsteps  are 
still  lying  unetfaced  amongst  their 
rarely-trodden  and  precipitous  passes. 
The  phenomena  he  describes  he  ha^ 
seen.  He  can  reveal  to  ns,  and  make 
us  feel  with  him,  that  strange  impres- 
sion which  "the  first  earthquake" 
makes  even  upon  the  most  educated 
and  reflective  man,  who  suddenly 
finds  his  old  faith  shaken  in  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  earth.  And  what  lecturer 
upon  electricity  could  ever  arrest  the 
attention  of  his  auditors  by  so  charm- 
ing a  reference  to  his  personal  cxpe* 
riencc  as  is  contained  in  the  foiiowing 
passage? — 

'*  It  was  not  without  surprise  that  I 
noticed,  on  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco, 
children  belonging  to  tribes  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  barbarism  amusing  themselves 
by  rubbing  the  dry,  flat,  shining  seeds 
of  a  leguminous  climbing  plant  (probably 
a  negretiu)  for  the  purpose  of  caosing 
them  to  attract  fibres  of  cotton  or  bam- 
boo. It  was  a  sight  well  fitted  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  spectator  a 
deep  and  serious  impression.  How  wide 
is  the  interval  which  separates  the  simple 
knowledge  of  the  excitement  of  electricity 
by  friction,  shown  in  the  sports  of  these 
naked,  copper-coloured  children  of  the 
forest,  from  the  invention  of  the  metallic 
conductor,  which  draws  the  swift  lightning 
from  the  storm-cloud — of  the  voltaio  pile, 
capable  of  effecting  chemical  decomposi- 
tion— of  a  magnetic  apparatus,  evolving 
light— and  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  I" 

The  writer  naturally  reflects  on  the 
wide  inter>'al  which  separates  the 
knowledge  of  electricity  shown  by 
these  naked  children  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  the  inventions  of 
modern  science,  which  have  taught 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  to  do  our 
messages  on  the  earth.  But,  to  our 
mind,  this  wide  interval  is  far  more 
strikingly  displayed  by  the  picture 
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which  is  horo  presented  to  the  imagi- 
nation, of  tlic  profound  and  meditative 
European  looking  down,  pleased  and 
surprised,  at  the  first  unconscious 
steps  in  experimental  philosophy 
which  these  coi>per-coloured  children 
of  the  forest  are  making  in  their 
sport. 

But  if  Mrs  Somerville's  book  has 
none  of  this  extraordinary  interest 
which  the  great  traveller  has  thrown 
over  his  work,  and  if  it  does  not  aspire 
to  that  philosophic  unity  of  view,  (of 
which  a  word  hereafter,  in  passing,)  it 
must  take  precedence  of  this,  and 
of  all  other  works,  as  a  usefid  com- 
pendium of  the  latest  discoveries,  and 
the  soundest  knowledge  we  possess, 
in  the  various  subjects  it  embraces. 
Nowhere,  except  in  her  own  previous 
work,  The  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  is  there  to  be  found  so  large 
a  store  of  well-selected  information, 
so  lucidly  set  forth.  In  surveying 
and  grouping  together  whatever  has 
been  seen  by  the  eyes  of  othei*s,  or 
detected  by  their  laborious  investiga- 
tions, she  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
one;  and  the  absence  of  all  higher 
aim,  or  more  original  eflfort,  is  favour- 
able to  this  distinctness  of  exposition. 
We  have  no  obscurities  other  than 
what  the  imperfect  state  of  science 
itself  involves  her  in ;  no  dissertations 
which  arc  felt  to  inteiTupt  .or  delay. 
She  strings  her  beads  distinct  and 
close  together.  With  quiet  perspica- 
city she  seizes  at  once  whatever  is 
most  interesting  and  most  captivating 
in  her  subject. 

The  Cosmos  of  Hnmboldt  has  the 
ambitious  aim  of  presenting  to  ns 
the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know  it»  in 
that  beauty  of  harmony  wbkh  results 
from  a  whole.  Thus,  at  least,  we 
understand  his  intention.  He  would 
domineer,  as  with  an  eaglets  glance, 
over  the  known  creation,  and  embrace 
it  in  its  unity,  displaying  to  us  that 
beauty  which  exists  in  the  harmony 
of  all  its  parts.  The  attempt  no  one 
would  depreciate  or  decry,  but  mani- 
festly the  imperfect  state  of  science 
forbids  its  execution.  We  have  at- 
tained no  point  of  view  fh)m  which  wo 
can  survey  the  world  as  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  Our  knowledge  is  frag- 
mentary, uncertain,  imperfect;  and 
the  most  philosophic  mind  cannot 
reduce  it  into  any  shape  in  which  it 


shall  appear  other  than  uncertain  and 
fragmentary.  We  cannot  "  stand  in 
the  sun,"  as  Coleridge  says  in  his  fine 
verse,  and  surv^ey  creation ;  we  have 
no  sucli  luminous  standing-point. 
There  never,  indeed,  was  a  time  when 
the  attempt  to  harmonise  our  know- 
ledge, and  view  the  universe  of  things 
*'  in  the  beauty  of  unity,"  was  so  hope- 
less, so  desperate.  For  tlie  old 
theories,  the  old  methods  of  repre- 
senting to  the  imagination  the  more 
subtle  and  invisible  agencies  of  the  phy- 
sical world,  are  shaken,  or  exploded, 
and  nothing  new  has  been  able  to 
take  their  place.  What  is  new,  and 
what  is  old,  are  alike  unsettled,  un- 
confirmed. In  reality,  therefore,  the 
work  of  Mrs  SomerviUe  is  as  much  a 
Cosmos  as  that  of  Von  Humboldt ;  and, 
as  a  work  ot  instruction,  is  far  better 
for  not  aiming  higher  than  it  does. 
ISIrs  Somerville  presents  to  us  each 
gospel  of  science — if  we  may  give  that 
title  to  its  imperfect  revelations — and 
does  not  bewilder  or  confuse  by 
attempting  that  *' harmony  of  the 
gospels  "  which  the  scientific  expositor 
is,  as  yet,  unable  to  accomplish. 

Aa  yet,  we  liave  siud — but,  indeed^ 
will  science  be  ever  able  to  realise 
this  aspiration  of  the  intellect  after 
unity  and  completeness  of  view  ?  To 
the  reflective  minc^  human  science 
presents  this  singular  aspect.  Whilst 
the  speculative  reason  of  man  con- 
tinually seeks  after  unity,  strives  to 
see  the  many  in  the  one^as  the  Pla- 
tonist  would  express  himself— or,  as 
we  should  rather  say,  strives  to  resolve 
the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  into  a 
few  ultimate  causes,  so  as  to  create 
for  itself  a  whole,  some  rounded  system 
which  the  intellectual  vision  can  em- 
brace ;  the  discoveries  of  science,  by 
which  it  hopes  and  strives  to  realise 
this  end,  do  in  fiEict,  at  every  stage, 
increase  the  apparent  complexity  of 
the  phenomena.  The  new  agencies, 
or  causes,  which  are  brought  to  light, 
if  they  explain  what  before  was  ano- 
malous and  obscure,  become  them- 
selves the  source  of  innumerable 
difficulties  and  conjectures.  Each  dis- 
covery stirs  more  questions  than  it 
sets  at  rest.  What,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, promised  to  explain  so  many 
things,  is  fotmd,  on  further  acquain- 
tance, to  have  added  but  one  more  to 
the   inexplicable   fiftcts    around    ns. 
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With  each  step,  also,  in  our  inquiry, 
the  physical  agents  that  are  revealed 
to  us  become  more  subtle,  more  cal- 
culated to  excitu  and  to  elude  our 
curiosity.  Already,  half  our  science 
is  occupied  with  matter  that  is  in- 
visible. From  time  to  time  some 
grand  generalisation  is  proposed — 
electricity  is  now  the  evoked  spirit 
which  is  to  help  us  through  our 
besetting  difficulties — but,  fast  as  the 
theory  is  fonned,  some  new  fact 
emerges  that  will  not  range  itself 
within  it ;  the  cautious  thinker  steps 
back,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
effort  is  as  yet  premature.  It  always 
will  be  premature. 

There  is  a  perpetual  antagonLsm 
between  the  intellectual  tendency  to 
reduce  all  phenomena  to  a  harmo- 
nious and  complete  system,  and  that 
increase  of  knowledge  which,  while  it 
seems  to  favour  the  attempt,  renders 
it  more  and  more  impracticable.  With 
our  limited  powers,  we  cannot  embrace 
the  whole;  and  therefore  it  must 
follow,  that  it  is  only  when  our  know- 
ledge is  scanty,  that  we  seem  capable 
of  the  task.  Every  addition  to  that 
knowledge,  from  the  time  that  Thales 
would  have  reduced  all  things  to  the 
one  clement  of  water,  has  rendered 
the  task  more  ho[)eless.  And  as 
science  was  never  so  far  advanced  as 
at  the  present  time,  so  this  antagonism 
was  never  so  clearly  Illustrated  be- 
tween the  effort  of  reason  to  general- 
ise, and  the  influx  of  broken  know- 
ledge, reducing  the  overtasked  intel- 
lect to  despair.  I  low  much  has 
lately  been  revealed  to  us  of  the  more 
subtle  powers  and  processes  of  nature 
— of  light,  of  heat,  of  electncity ! 
How  tempting  the  generalisations 
oflered  to  our  view  I  >Ve  seem  to  be, 
at  least,  upon  the  eve  of  some  great 
discovery  which  will  explain  all :  an 
illusion  which  is  destined  to  prompt 
the  researches  of  the  ardent  spirits  of 
everv'  age.  They  will  always  be  on 
the  eve  of  some  great  discovery  which 
is  to  place  the  clue  of  the  labyrinth 
into  their  hand.  The  new  discoverj-, 
like  its  predecessor,  will  add  only 
another  chamber  to  the  interminable 
labvrinth. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  that 
wi*  have  discovered,  in  electricity,  the 
cause  of  that  attraction  to  which  we 
had  coutidcd  the  revolution  of  the 


planets ;  of  that  chemical  affinity  to 
which  we  had  ascribe<l  the  various 
combinations  of  those  ultimate  atoms 
of  which  the  material  world  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  composed  ;  of  that  vital 
principle  which  assimilates  in  tho 
plant,  and  grows  and  feels  in  the 
animal.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  a 
sound  geueralisatiou  ;  yet,  as  electri- 
city cannot  be  alone  both  attraction 
in  the  mass,  and  chemical  affinity  in 
the  atom,  and  irritability  and  suscep- 
tibility in  the  fibre  and  the  ncr\'e, 
what  has  the  specidative  reason  at- 
tained but  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new 
and  necessary  agent,  producing  dif- 
ferent effects  according  to  tho  different 
conditions  in  which,  and  the  different 
co-agencies  with  which  it  operates? 
These  conditions,  these  co-agencics, 
are  all  to  be  discovered.  It  is  one 
fi;ish  of  light,  revealing  a  whole  world 
of  ignorance. 

To  the  explanation  of  the  most 
obstinate  of  all  problems — the  nature 
of  the  vital  principle — we  seem  to 
have  made  a  great  step  when  wo 
introduce  a  current  of  electricity  cir- 
culating through  the  nerves.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  established,  we  shall 
probably  have  made  a  valuable  and 
very  useful  addition  to  onr  stock  of 
knowledge ;  but  we  shall  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  solving  tho  problem  of  the 
vital  principle.  We  have  now  a 
current  of  electricity  circulating  along 
the  nerves,  as  we  had  before  a  cnrrenc 
of  blood,  circulating  through  the  veina 
and  arteries;  the  one  may  become  as 
prominent  and  as  important  a  fact  in 
the  science  of  the  physician  as  the 
other;  but  it  will  be  equally  ix)wer- 
less  with  the  old  discovery  of  Harvey 
to  explain  the  ultimate  caase  of 
vitality.  To  the  speculative  reason 
it  has  but  complicated  the  phenomena 
of  animal  life. 

Within  the  memory  of  a  living 
man,  there  has  been  such  progress 
and  revolution  in  science,  that  not 
one  of  the  great  generalisations  tanght 
him  in  his  youth  can  be  now  received 
as  uncontested  propositions.  Not 
many  years  ago,  how  commodionaly 
a  few  words,  such  as  attraction, 
caloric,  affinity,  rays  of  light,  and 
others,  could  be  used,  and  how  much 
they  seemed  to  explain  1  Caloric  was 
a  fluid,  unseen  indeed,  bnt  very  obe* 
dicnt  to  the  imagination— expanding 
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bodies,  and  radiating  from  one  to  the 
other  in  a  quite  orderly  manner. 
What  is  it  now  ?  Perhaps  the  vibra- 
tion of  a  subtle  ether  interfused 
through  all  bodies ;  perhaps  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  atomic  parts  themselves  of 
those  bodies.  Who  will  venture  to 
say  ?  Attraction  and  affinity  are  no 
longer  the  clearly  defined  ultimate 
facts  they  seemed  to  be ;  we  know  so 
much,  at  least,  that  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  electrical  phenomena, 
though  not  to  what  extent.  That 
electricity  is  implicated  with  chemical 
composition,  and  recomposition,  is 
clearly  recognised;  and  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel  has  lately  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to 
attempt  the  explanation  of  the  move- 
ments of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  by 
simple  attraction,  as  understood  in 
the  Newtonian  theory — these  comets, 
with  their  trains  perversely  turned 
from  the  sun,  deranging  sadly  our 
systematic  views.  The  ray  of  light, 
which,  with  its  reflection  and  its 
refraction,  seemed  a  quite  manageable 
substance,  has  deserted  us,  and  we 
have  an  ethereal  fluid — the  same  as 
that  which  constitutes  heat,  or  another 
— substituted  in  its  stead.  Science 
has  no  language,  and  knows  not  how 
to  speak.  If  she  lectures  one  day 
«pon  the  **  polarisation"  of  light,  she 
professes  the  next  not  to  know  what 
she  means  by  the  term ;  she  is  driven 
even  to  talk  of  "invisible  rays"  of 
light,  or  chemical  rays.  •  Never  was 
it  so  difficult  to  form  any  scientific 
conception  on  these  subjects,  or  to 


speak  of  them  with  any  consistency. 
Mrs  Somerville  is  a  correct  writer; 
yet  she  opens  her  brief  section  upon 
magnetism  thus : — "  Magnetism  is  one 
of  those  unseen  imponderable  exist- 
ences, which,  like  electricity  and  heat, 
are  known  only  by  their  effects.  It  is 
certainly  identical  with  electricity, 
for,"  &c.  It  is  like,  and  it  is  identical, 
in  almost  the  same  sentence. 

Even  in  the  fields  of  astronomy, 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  large 
masses  of  matter,  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  the  imagination  to  form  any 
embraceable  system.  Wc  are  plunged 
into  hopeless  infinitude,  and  the  little 
regularities  we  had  painfully  delineated 
on  the  heavens  are  all  effaced.  The 
earth  had  been  torn  from  its  moorings 
and  sent  revolving  through  space,  but 
it  revolved  round  a  central  stationary 
sun.  Here,  at  least,  was  something 
stable.  The  sun  was  a  fixed  centre 
for  our  minds,  as  well  as  for  the 
planetary  system.  But  the  sun  him- 
self has  been  uprooted,  and  revolves 
round  some  other  centre — ^we  know 
not  what — or  else  travels  on  through 
infinite  space — we  know  not  whither. 
A  little  time  ago,  the  stately  seven 
rolled  round  their  central  orb  in  clear 
and  uninterrupted  space ;  their  number 
has  been  constantly  increasing;  we 
reckon  now  seventeen  planetary  bodies 
that  can  be  reduced  to  no  law  of  pro- 
portion or  harmony,  either  as  to  their 
size,  their  orbits,  the  inclination  of 
their  axes,  or  any  other  planetary  pro- 
perty ;  "*  and  the  space  they  circulate 
in  is    intruded  on  by  other  smaller 


*  ^'  Nor  are  there/'  writes  Hnmboldt, ''  any  constant  relations  between  the  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  central  body  round  which  they  reTolye^  and  their  absolnte 
jnagnitudes,  densities,  times  of  rotation,  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  orbit  and  of 
axis.  We  find  Mars,  though  more  distant  from  the  snn  than  either  the  earth  or 
Venus,  inferior  to  them  in  magnitude;  Saturn  is  less  than  Jnpiter^  and  yet  much 
larger  than  Uranus.  The  zone  of  the  telescopic  planets,  which  are  so  inconsiderable 
in  point  of  yolume,  viewed  in  the  series  of  distances  commencing  from  the  sun,  comes 
next  before  Jupiter,  the  greatest  in  size  of  all  the  planetary  bodies.  Remarkable  as 
is  the  small  density  of  all  the  colossal  planets  which  are  fiurthest  fh>m  the  snn,  yet 
neither  in  this  respect  can  we  recognise  any  regular  succession.  Uranus  appears  to 
be  denser  than  Saturn,  and  (though  the  inner  group  of  planets  differ  but  little  firom 
each  other  in  this  particular)  we  find  both  Venus  and  Mars  less  dense  than  the  earth, 
which  is  eitnated  between  them.  The  time  of  rotation  increases,  on  the  whole,  with 
increasing  solar  distance,  bnt  yet  it  is  greater  in  Mars  than  in  the  earth,  and  in 
Saturn  than  in  Jupiter."  After  other  remarks  of  the  same  character,  he  adds,  **  The 
planetary  system,  in  its  relation  of  absolnte  magnitude,  relative  position  of  the  axis, 
density,  time  of  rotation,  and  different  degrees  of  eccentricity  of  the  orbits,  has,  to 
our  apprehension,  nothing  more  of  natural  necessity  than  the  relative  distribution  of 
land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  the  configuration  of  continents,  or  the 
elevation  of  mountain  chains.  No  general  laV,  in  these  respects,  is  discoverable 
•either  in  the  regions  of  space  or  in  the  irregularities  of  the  omst  of  the  earth." 
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and  miscollanoon?  bodies,  asteroids, 
and  the  like,  some  of  which,  it  seems, 
occasionally  fall  to  the  eartli.  Cometj? 
come  sweeping  in  from  illimitable 
Bpacc,  requiring,  it  is  thought,  j»oine 
eight  thousand  years  for  their  revohi- 
tion  round  the  sun.  Some  (»f  these 
cross  each  other's  orbits :  one  has 
crossed  the  orbit  of  the  earth :  and 
their  decreasing  circle  round  tlic  sun, 
gives  notice  of  some  unknown  ether 
suffused  through  the  interstellar  spaces. 
The  outlying  prosj^ect,  beyond  our 
system,  grows  still  more  bewildering. 
The  stars  are  no  longer  "  fixed,*'  nor 
is  their  brilliancy  secured  to  them; 
this  inci'cases  and  diminishes  with 
perplexing  mystery.  What  seemed 
a  single  pohit'of  light,  resolves  itself 
into  two  stars  revolving  round  each, 
perhaps  reciprocally  sun  and  planet. 
The  faint  and  telescopic  nebula,  just 
reached  by  the  gla.s8  in  one  age,  is 
found  in  the  next  to  be  a  congrega- 
tion of  innumerable  stars.  Our  milkv 
way  is,  at  the  same  distance,  JH«it  such 
another  nebula.  "The  elder  Iler- 
schel  calculates  that  the  light  of  the 
most  distant  nebula,  discovered  by 
fais  forty-feet  refractor,  requires  two 
millions  of  years  to  reach  our  eyes.** 
Oh,  shut  np  the  telescoi>e  I  the  reason 
reels. 

Science,  in  short,  presents  l»efore  u* 
n  field  of  perpetual  activity — of  t'n<i- 
less  excitement,  and  that  of  the  high- 
est order — of  ]>ra('tical  results  of  the 
greatest  utility  and  most  beneficial 
description  ;  but  it  gives  no  ])rospect 
of  any  i-esting- place — any  repose  for 
the  speculative  rea.<ion-  any  jx^-iition 
with  which  the  sci  en  title  mind  shall  be 
cont«'nt,  and  from  which  it  >hall  ein- 
luMce  tlie  scene  before  it  in  its  unity 
and  h a iin on V .    Al w a vs w i  11  it  1  >c 

*•  Moving  .nlpout  in  worlds  hulf-n-.-ili-eil.*' 

Having  tfinohed  upon  these  subtli- 
aL'enci('>ofli^'ht.  and  heat. and  eliTtri- 
city,  and  on  the  increasing  dilliculty 
we  have  «»f  framing  to  oursrlvc-^  any 
distinct  concfption  of  them,  wt-  can- 
not ri'frain  frnni  alluding  to  a  little 
wnrk   iir   paniphii't,    by    Mr   (;ni\r, 

e  n  t  i  1 1 1  d ,  7  //  f  t  nm  in t inn  nf  J  */ifj>  it  >  /  / 
Fnrn.s,  in  uhirli  thi>i>ubj«rt  i>tri':itri| 
with  iimii  «iri;:iiiality.  Mi  (hi-Vl- 
lia.-  niadt"  hiin-rlf'  :i  ii.uno  in  i  xp-vri- 
nn'ni:il  >rii'ii«i'  by  hi-  disiuM'ii"-  in 
eiritricity   nml    ch'-mi^trA- :    in    thi- 
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pamphlet  he  shows,  that  ho  has  the 
taste  and  power  for  enlarged  specula- 
tion on  the  truths  which  experiment 
brings  to  light.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  his  ])amphlct  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  these  higher 
and  more  abstract  speculations.  How 
far  the  wide  generalisation  he  adopts 
is  sustained  by  facts,  wc  are  not  pre- 
]>nivd  to  say.  But  it  is  a  powerful 
work,  and  it  is  a  singular  one  ;  for  it 
is  not  often,  in  this  country  at  least, 
that  a  man  so  well  versed  in  the 
minutia"  of  science  ventures  upon  so 
bftld  a  style  of  generalisation.  After 
reviewing  some  of  the  more  lately  dis- 
covered properties  of  electricity,  heat, 
light,  and  magnetism,  and  showing 
how  each  of  them  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing or  re.«*olving  itself  into  the 
others,  he  reasons  that  all  the  four 
are  but  the  varied  activity  of  one  and 
the  same  element.  He  adds,  that 
this  element  is  probably  no  other  than 
the  primitive  atom  itself;  and  that, 
in  fact,  these  may  be  all  regarded 
as  affections  of  matter,  which  follow 
in  their  legal  sequence,  and  not  as  the 
results  of  separate  fluids  or  ethers. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  justice  to 
his  views,  as  we  have  not  the  work  at 
hand,  and  it  is  some  time  since  wo 
read  it:  but  wc  are  persuaded  that 
its  perusal  will  be  of  interest  to  a 
])hilo:,ophic  reacler,  though  its  reason- 
ing should  fail  to  satisfy  him. 

l^ut  we  have  not  placed  the  title  of 
Mrs  Somerville^s  Iviok  at  the  head  of 
this  ]iaper,  as  an  occasion  to  involve 
nurs4'lvi>s  in  these  dark  and  abstract 
di»4« Missions.  We  are  for  out-of-door 
life :  we  would  survey  this  visible 
round  world,  whose  various  rcgionsi, 
witli  their  products  .and  their  inhabi- 
tant n,  slu'  has  brought  before  us. 

**  lMiy»ic:il  ^'co^aphy/*  thus  commenew 
our  writer.  *'i^  a  iios<>ription  of  the  earth, 
tlu'  sea,  aial  the  air,  with  their  inhabi- 
t:tiit-  uuiinal  and  vegotahle,  of  the  dis- 
t  rill  lit  iuii  of  t}it'!>(*  (tr^aiiiscil  bciiigi,  a&d 
tl.i'  i'auM>  of  that  (lir'tribiitioD.  Political 
ami  url'itrary  thw>iui>-i  are  diarcganied  : 
tilt.-  -iM  aiiii  tlu'  laud  an*  ounsidcred  only 
wiih  ri->i>irt  to  tliL-^o  i:r('at  fcatarei^,  that 
ii. M'  lull  titaiiipod  upon  them  by  the 
Ii.iud  uf  tlio  Aiuii^lity  ;  and  mau  himielf 
i^  \it'\rt'il  liut  a>  :i  ft*  I  low -inhabitant  cf 
t ][<•;; I "1»<.'  with  oth«T  created  thin^  yet 
iiitl-:i:,r|ii;;  ih<'ui  t>i  a  cortain  Patent  by 
l.i-^  :i>  tiop.-,  and  iiiil.ior.oed  in  return.** 

riiysical  geograjthy  stands  thus  In 
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contrast  with  political  and  historical 
geography,  llussia  is  here  no  despot- 
ism, and  America  no  democracy ;  they 
are  only  portions  of  the  globe  inha- 
bited by  certain  races.  To  some  per- 
sons it  will  doubtless  seem  a  strange 
*'  geography"  that  takes  no  notice  of 
the  city,  and  respects  not  at  all  the 
boundaries  of  states.  Those  to  whom 
the  name  recalls  only  the  early  labours 
of  the  school-room,  when  counties  and 
county-towns  fonned  a  great  branch 
of  learning — where  the  blue  and  red 
lines  upon  the  map  were  so  anxiously 
traced,  and  where,  doubtless,  some 
suspicion  arose  that  the  earth  itself 
was  marked  out  by  corresponding 
lines,  or  something  equivalent  to  them 
— will  hardly  admit  that  to  be  geo- 
graphy which  takes  no  note  of  these 
essential  demarcations,  or  allow  that 
to  be  a  map  in  which  the  very  city 
they  live  in  cannot  be  found.  To  them 
the  J^hysical  Atlas  will  still  seem  no- 
thmg  but  a  series  of  maps,  in  which 
most  of  the  names  have  still  to  be 
inserted.  They  unconsciously  regard 
cities  and  provinces  as  the  primary 
objects  and  natural  divisions  of  the 
earth.  They  share  something  of  the 
feeling  of  that  good  man,  more  pious 
than  reflective,  who  noted  it  as  an 
especial  providence  that  all  the  great 
ri\'ers  ran  by  the  great  towns. 

Others,  however,  will  be  glad  to 
escape  for  a  time  from  these  land- 
marks which  man  has  put  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  regard  it  in  its  great 
natural  lineaments  of  continent  and 
sea,  mountain  and  island.  To  do  this 
with  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
embarrass ourselves,  both  in  the  book 
and  the  map,  of  much  that  in  our 
nsual  nomenclature  ranks  pre-emi- 
nently as  geography.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  study  this,  more  than  the  older 
branch  of  geography,  without  an  ap- 
propriate atlas.  To  turn  over  the 
maps  of  Mr  Johnston's,  and  con  the 
varied  information  which  accompanies 
them,  is  itself  a  study,  and  no  dis- 
agreeable one.  Of  the  extent  of  this 
information  we  can  give  no  idea  by 
extract  or  quotation ;  it  is  manifestly 
in  too  condensed  a  form  for  quota- 
tion ;  it  is  a  perfect  storehouBC  of 
knowledge,  gathered  from  the  best 
authorities. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  an 
observant  person,  on  looking  over  a 


map,  or  turning  round  a  globe,  is  the 
unequal  division  and  distribution  of 
land  and  water.  Over  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  does  dry  land  appear ;  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  are  overflowed 
by  water.  And  this  land  is  by  no 
means  equally '  disposed  over  the 
globe.  Far  the  greater  part  of  it  lies 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  "  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  it  is  tliree  times 
greater  than  the  south." 

Of  the  form  which  this  land  as- 
sumes, the  following  peculiarities  have 
been  noticed : — 

^  The  tendency  of  tlie  land  to  assume 
a  peninsular   form   is  very  remarkable, 
and  it  is  still  more  so  that  almost  all  the 
peninsulas  tend   to  the   south — circum- 
stances that  depend  on  some  unknown 
cause  which  seems  to  have  acted  very 
extensively.     The    continents    of   South 
America,    Africa,    and    Greenland,    are 
peninsulas  on  a  gigantic  scale,  all  tending 
to  the  south  ;  the  Asiatic  peninsula  of 
India,  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  those 
of  Corea,  Kamtchatka,  of  Florida,  Ciilifor- 
uia,  and  Aliaska,  in  North  America,  as 
well  as  the  European  peninsulas  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Italy  and  Greece,  take  the  same  direc- 
tion.   All  the  latter  have  a  rounded  form 
except  Italy,  whereas  most  of  the  others 
terminate  sharply,  especially  the  conti- 
nents of  South  America  and  Africa,  India 
and  Greenland,  which  have  the  pointed 
form  of  wedges;  while  some  are  long  and 
narrow,  as  California,  Aliaska,  and  Ma- 
lacca.   Many  of  the  peninsulas  have  an 
island,  or  group  of  islands,  at  their  extre- 
mity— as  ^uth  America,  which  terminates 
with  the  group  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  India 
has  Ceylon;  Malacca  has  Sumatra  and 
Banca;  the  southern  extremity  of  New 
Holland  ends  in  Van  Dicmen*s  Land ;  a 
chain  of  islands  run  from  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Aliaska ;   Greenland  has  a 
group  of  islands  at  its  extremity ;  and 
Sicily  lies  close  to  the  termination  of 
Italy.     It  has  been  observed,  as  another 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  peninsulas, 
that  they  generally  terminate  boldly,  in 
bluffs,  promontories,  or  mountains,  which 
are  often  the  last  portions  of  the  conti- 
nental chains.  South  America  terminates 
in  Cape  Horn,  a  liigh  promontory  which 
is  the  visible  termination  of  the  Andes; 
Africa  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  India 
with    Cape  Comorin,    the    last    of   the 
Ghauts;  New  Holland  ends  with  South- 
East  Cape  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and 
Greenland's  flurthest  point  is  the  elevated 
blttff  of  Cape  Farewell." 
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to  notice,  and  which  may  hereafter 
explain,  or  be  explained  by,  other 
phenomena.  Resemblances  and  ana- 
logies of  tin  A  kind,  whilst  they  arc 
permitted  only  to  direct  and  stimulate 
inquiry,  have  their  legitimate  place  in 
science.  It  was  a  resemblance  of  this 
description,  between  the  zig-zag  course 
of  the  metalliferous  veins,  and  the  path 
of  tho  lightning,  which  first  suggested 
the  theory,  based,  of  course,  on  very 
different  reasonings,  that  electricity 
had  essentiallv  contributed  to  the  for- 
roation  of  those  veins — a  theory  which 
Mrs  Somerville  has  considered  suf- 
ficiently sound  to  -introduce  into  her 
work. 

What  lies  within  our  globe  is  still 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  radius  of 
the  earth  is  4(K)0  miles,  and  by  one 
means  or  another,  mining,  and  the 
examination  of  the  upheaved  strata, 
and  of  what  volcanoes  have  thrown 
out,  we  are  supposed  to  have  pene- 
trated, with  speculative  vision,  to  about 
the  depth  of  ten  miles. 

**  The  increase  of  temperature,'*  writes 
^Irs  Somerville,"  with  the  depth  below  the 
Hiirfarc  of  the  earth,  and  the  tremendous 
desolation  hurled  over  wide  regions  by 
numerous  fire-breathing  mountains,  show 
that  man  is  removed  but  a  few  miles  from 
immense  lakes  or  boas  of  liquid  fire.  The 
very  shell  on  which  he  stands  is  un:<table 
under  his  feet,  not  only  from  those  tem- 
porary convulsions  that  .seem  to  shake  the 
globe  to  its  centre,  but  from  a  slow,  almost 
imperceptible,  elevation  in  some  places, 
and  an  equally  gentle  subsidence  in  others, 
as  if  the  internal  molten  matter  were  sub- 
ject to  secular  tides,  now  heaving  and  now 
ebbing  ;  or  that  the  subjacent  rocks  were 
in  one  place  expanded  and  in  another 
contracted  by  changes  in  temperature." 

Perhaps  these  "  immense  lakes  or 
seas  of  liquid  tire''  are  a  little  too 
hastily  set  down  here  in  ourgeograjdiy. 
But  of  these  obscure  regions  beneath 
the  earth,  the  student  must  understand 
he  can  share  only  in  the  best  conjec- 
tures of  scientific  men.  (leology  is 
compelled,  at  present,  in  many  rases, 
to  content  herself  with  intellig«?nt  ccm- 
jecture. 

To  return  again  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  first  grand  spectacle 
that  strikes  us  is  the  mountains.  He- 
fore  it  was  understood  how  the  moun- 
tain was  the  parent  of  the  river,  tiie 
noble  elevation  was  apt  to  bo  regard- 


ed in  the  light  of  a  ruin,  as  evidence 
of  some  disastrous  catastrophe  ;  and 
Burnett,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earthy 
conceived  the  ideal  or  normal  state  of 
our  planet  to  be  that  of  a  smooth  ball, 
smooth  as  an  ^{f^.  The  notion  not 
only  l>etray8  the  low  state  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  his  age,  bat  a 
miserable  taste  in  world -architec- 
ture, which,  wc  may  remark  in  excuse 
for  poor  Burnett,  was,  almost  as  mnch 
as  his  scientific  ignorance,  to  be  shared 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  For 
it  is  surprising,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  poets,  how  destitute  men 
were,  in  his  time,  of  all  sympathy 
with,  and  admiration  of,  the  grander 
and  more  sublime  objects  of  nature. 
*'  We  have  changed  all  that!"  Tho 
mountain  range,  pouring  down  its 
streams  into  the  valleys  on  both  sides, 
is  not  only  recognised  as  ncccssar}'  to 
the  fertility  of  the  plain  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  wc  become  more  and  more 
awake  to  its  surprising  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  description  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  several  con- 
tinents of  the  world,  forms  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  study  of 
physical  geography,  and  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  Mrs  Somervillc*s  book. 
The  mountains  of  Asia  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others  in  altitude  and 
length  of  range. 

*'  The  mean  height  of  the  IltmaUya  is 
stupendous.  Captain  Gerard  and  his 
brother  et^ti mated  that  it  could  not  be  lets 
than  from  16,000  to  20,000  feet;  but, from 
the  average  elevation  of  the  passes  orer 
tlie*:e  mountains,  Baron  Humboldt  thinks 
it  mu?t  be  under  l.'i,70i)  feet.  Colonel 
Sabine  estimates  it  to  be  only  11,510  fc€^ 
though  the  i>eaks  exceeding  that  eleva- 
tion are  not  to  be  numbered,  especially 
at  the  sources  of  the  Sutlej.  Indeed,  from 
that  river  to  the  Kalee,  the  chain  ex- 
hibits an  en<lless  succession  of  the  loftieil 
mountains  on  earth  :  forty  of  them  sur- 
pass the  height  of  Chimborazo,  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Andes,  and  sercral  reach 
the  height  of  '.\'i,fHiu  feet  at  least.  .  . 
The  valleys  an-  crevices  so  deep  and  nar- 
row, an<l  the  mountains  that  hang  OT«r 
them  in  menacing  chifs  are  so  loftj, 
that  the.-e  abys^es  arc  bhrouded  in  perpe- 
tual gloom,  except  where  the  rays  of  a  ver- 
tii'al  suu  penetrate  their  depths.  From  the 
.oteepneis  of  the  descent  the  riTers  shoot 
down  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  fill- 
in;:  the  caverns  with  foam  and  the  air 
with  mi-t. 

**  Mo?t  of  the  passes  orer  the  Himalajra 
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are  but  little  lower  than  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  ;  many  are  higher,  especially  near 
the  Sutlej,  where  they  are  from  18,000  to 
19,000  feet  high  ;  and  that  north-east  of 
Khoonawur  is  20,000  feet  aboTe  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  highest  that  has  been  at- 
tempted. All  are  terrific,  and  the  fatigue 
and  suffering  from  the  rarity  of  the  air  in 
the  last  500  feet  is  not  to  be  described. 
Animals  are  as  much  distressed  as  human 
beings,  and  many  of  them  die  ;  thousands 
of  birds  perish  from  the  yiolence  of  the 
winds ;  the  drifting  snow  is  often  fatal  to 
travellers,  and  violent  thunder-storms  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  journey.  The  Niti 
Pass,  by  which  Mr  Moorcroft  ascended  to 
the  sacred  lake  of  Manasa,  in  Tibet,  is 
tremendous  :  he  and  his  guide  had  not 
only  to  walk  bare-footed,  from  the  risk  of 
slipping,  but  they  were  obliged  to  creep 
along  the  most  frightful  chasms,  holding 
by  twigs  and  tufts  of  grass,  and  sometimes 
they  crossed  deep  and  awful  crevices  on 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  loose  stones 
thrown  across.  Yet  these  are  the 
thoroughfares  for  commerce  in  the  Hima- 
laya, never  repaired,  nor  susceptible  of 
improvement,  from  frequent  landslips  and 
torrents. 

''  The  loftiest  peaks,  being  bare  of  snow, 
give  great  variety  of  colour  and  beauty 
to  the  scenery,  which  in  these  passes  is 
at  all  times  magnificent.  During  the  day, 
the  stupendous  size  of  the  mountains,  their 
interminable  extent,  the  variety  and 
sharpness  of  their  forms,  and,  above  all, 
the  tender  clearness  of  their  distant  out- 
line melting  into  the  pale  blue  sky,  con- 
trasted with  the  deep  azure  above,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  scene  of  wild  and  wonderful 
beauty.  At  midnight,  when  myriads  of 
stars  sparkle  in  the  black  sky,  and  the 
pure  blue  of  the  mountains  looks  deeper 
btill  below  the  pale  white  gleam  of  the 
earth  and  snowlight,  the  effect  is  of  un- 
paralleled sublimity; and  no  language  can 
describe  the  splendour  of  the  sunbeams 
at  daybreak  streaming  between  the  high 
peaks,  and  throwing  their  gigantic 
shadows  on  the  mountains  below.  There, 
far  above  the  habitation  of  man,  no  living 
thing  exists,  no  sound  is  heard  ;  the  very 
echo  of  the  traveller's  footsteps  startles 
him  in  the  awful  solitude  and  silence  that 
reigns  in  these  august  dwellings  of  ever- 
lasting snow." 

The  table-lands  of  Asia  are  on  a 
scale  conesponding  with  its  moun- 
tains. Bat  the  same  elevation,  it  Ib 
remarked,  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  same  sterility  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  temperate  zone.  Com 
has  been  found  growing  at  heights 
exceeding  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 


"According  to  Mr  Moorcroft,  the 
sacred  lake  of  Manasa,  in  Great  Tibet, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  is  17,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  1240  feet 
higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  In  this  ele- 
vated region  wheat  and  barley  grow, 
and  many  of  the  .fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  ripen.  The  city  of  H^Lassa, 
in  eastern  Tibet,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  is  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards, and  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
'  the  Realm  of  Pleasure  I ' "  Never- 
theless the  general  aspect  of  the  table- 
lands is  that  of  a  terrific  sterility. 
Here  is  a  striking  description  of  them. 
Wo  should  have  been  tempted  to  say, 
that  in  this  singularly  dark  appear- 
ance of  the  sky  at  mid-day,  there  was 
something  of  exaggeration,  if  our  own 
limited  experience  had  not  taught  us 
to  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  ex- 
aggeration where  the  scenic  effects  of 
nature  are  concerned. 

^  In  summer  the  sun  is  powerful  at 
mid-day ;  the  air  is  of  the  purest  transpa- 
rency, and  the  azure  of  the  sky  so  deep 
that  it  seems  black  as  in  the  darkest 
night.  The  rising  moon  does  not  en- 
lighten the  atmosphere ;  no  warning  radi- 
ance announces  her  approach,  till  her 
limb  touches  the  horizon,  and  the  stars 
shine  with  the  distinctness  and  bril- 
liancy of  suns.  In  southern  Tibet  the  ver- 
dure is  confined  to  favoured  spots  ;  the 
bleak  mountains  and  high  plains  are 
sternly  gloomy — a  scene  of  barrenness 
not  to  be  conceived.  Solitude  reigns  in 
these  dreary  wastes,  where  there  is  not  a 
tree,  nor  even  a  shrub  to  be  seen  of  more 
than  -a  few  inches  high.  The  scanty^ 
short-lived  verdure  vanishM  in  October  ; 
the  country  then  looks  as  if  fire  had  pass- 
ed over  it;  and  onttbig  dry  winds  blow 
with  irresistible  fury,  howling  in  the  bare 
mountains,  whirling  the  snow  through 
the  air,  and  freezing  to  death  the  unfortu- 
nate traveller  benighted  in  their  defiles." 

The  description  of  the  territory  of 
the  East  India  Company  will  be  read 
with  interest.  We  cannot  afford  space 
to  extract  it.  Plains  and  valleys  the 
very  richest  in  the  globe  are  to  be 
found  here,  as  also  much  rank  marshy 
land,  and  also  mnch  jungle.  "  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  third  of  the 
East  India  Company^s  territory  is 
jungle." 

Ajb  a  set-off  against  this  jungle  we 
have  it  intimated  that,  if  proper  search 
were  made,  gold  would  probably  be 
found  in  this  territory,  as  abundantly 
as  in  California.     We  sincerely  hope 
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no  such  discovery  will  be  made.  If 
tbere  is  a  sure  specific  for  demoralis- 
ing n  people,  it  is  to  involve  them  in 
tije  chase  for  gold,  instead  of  that  pro- 
fitable industry  which  produces  the 
veritable  wealth  for  which  gold  has 
become  the  symlK)l  and  representative. 
The  discovery  of  goM  in  one  of  our 
colonies  would  not  only  demoralise,  it 
would  impoverish.  It  would  demo- 
ralise, by  substituting  for  steady  in- 
ilu?try,  with  steady  returns,  a  sj>ecies 
of  enterprise  which  has  all  the  uncer- 
tainty  and  fluctuation  of  gambling; 
and  it  would  finally  impoverish  by 


dillera  of  Chiquitos  to  the  mountains  of 
Parima,  bat  also  itg  limiting  mountain- 
chaine,  the  Sierra  Dos  Yertentes  and 
Purima,  so  that  the  whole  forms  an  area 
of  woodhind  more  than  six  times  the  sise 
of  France,  lying  between  the  18th  parallel 
of  Bonth  latitude  and  the  7th  of  north, 
consequently  iuter-tropical  and  traversed 
by  the  equator.  According  to  Baron  Ham* 
boldt,  the  soil,  enriched  for  ages  by  the 
Bpoils  of  the  forest,  consists  of  the  richest 
mould.  The  heat  is  snffocating  in  the 
deep  and  dark  recesses  of  these  primeval 
woods,  where  not  a  breath  of  air  pene- 
trates, and  where,  after  being  drenched 
by  the  periodical  rains,  the  damp  is  so  ex- 


averting  labour  from  the  creation  6f  ^^^^^T^  ^^^^  ^  ^***!u"'^  ™\^  *^!J^'J^ 

agricultural  and  manufacturing  wealth,  ;r:L^a  o^CtL  enL^^ 

to  the  obtaining  of    he  dry  barren  stretching  from  bough  to  bough.  Ad^th- 

s\'mbolof  wealth,  which,  apart  from  its.  m-g  stniness  prevails  ttom  sunrise  to  son- 

representative  character,  has  but  ver}'  get,  then  the  thousands  of  animals  that  in- 


little  valne  whatever. 

We  will  not  look  back  towards 
Chimborazo  and  the  Andes,  as  we 
should  involve  ourselves  in  long  and 
tempting  descriptions.  In  Africa,  it 
is  remarkable  that  we  nre  little  ac- 
quainted Anth  the  mountains.  **  No 
European  has  yet  seen  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon !"  What  a  challenge  to 
enterprising  travellers !  We  know  the 
level  sfinds  of  Africa  better  than  these 
elevations  which  have  assnmed  so 
magnificent  a  title.  What  a  territic 
sterility  does  a  large  portion  of  this 
the  most  ill-fated  of  the  great  conti- 
nents present !  **  On  the  interminable 
sands  and  rocks  of  these  deserts  no 
animal — no  insect — breaks  the  dread 
silence ;  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  is  to  be 
seen  in  this  land  without  a  shadow. 
In  the  glare  of  noon  the  air  quivers 
with  the  heat  reflected  from  tlie  red 
s<ind,»nnd  in  the  night  it  is  chilled 
under  a  clear  sky  sparkling  with  its 
host  of  stars."  The  wind  of  heaven, 
which  elsewhere  breathes  so  refresh- 
ingly, is  here  a  burning  blast  fatal  to 
life;  or  else  it  drives  the  sand  in  clouds 
before  it,  obscuring  the  sun,  and 
stilling  and  burying  the  hapless  cara- 
van. 

In  the  wcM' continent  of  America — 

if  it  still  retains  that  title — the  desert 

is  comparatively  rare.      But  its  enor- 

*''>rests  have,  in  some  regions, 

it  excessive  vegetation  can 

umost  as  terrific  an  appear- 

ihis  interminable  sterilitv. 

rorostg  of  the  Amazons  not  only 
basiu  of  that  river,  from  the  Cor- 


liabit  theec  forests  join  in  one  load  discor- 
dant roar,  not  continaouSy  but  in  bursts. 
The  beasts  seem  to  be  periodically  and 
unanimously  rouHcd  by  some  unknown  im- 
pulse, till  the  forests  ring  in  universal 
uproar.  Profound  silence  prevails  at 
midnight,  which  is  broken  at  the  dawn  of 
morning  by  another  general  roar  of  the 
wild  chorus.  The  whole  forest  often  re- 
sounds when  the  animals,  startled  fti>m 
their  sleep,  scream  in  terror  at  the  noise 
made  by  bands  of  its  inhabitants  flying 
from  some  night-prowling  foe.  llieir 
anxiety  and  terror  before  a  thunder-storm 
is  excessive,  and  all  nature  seems  to  par- 
take in  the  dread.  The  tops  of  the  lofty 
trees  ruHtle  ominously,  though  not  a 
breath  of  air  agitates  them;  a  hollow 
whistling  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere comes  as  a  warning  from  the  black 
floating  vapour;  midnight  darkness  enve- 
lops the  ancient  forests,  which  soon  after 
groan  and  creak  with  the  blast  of  the 
hurricane.  The  gloom  is  rendered  still 
more  hideous  by  the  vivid  lightning,  and 
the  stunning  crash  of  thunder." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  work 
before  us,  is  the  gradual  elevation  and 
subsidence  observed  in  some  portions 
of  these  continents  themselves.  Just 
when  the  imagination  had  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  sudden 
but  very  partial  upheaving  of  the  earth 
by  volcanic  agencies,  this  new  diaco- 
very  came  to  light  of  the  slow  rising 
and  sinking  of  vast  areas  of  the  land, 
and  unaccompanied  with  any  earth- 
quakes or  volcanic  eruptions.  In 
some  parts  the  crust  of  the  earth  has 
sunk  and  risen  again;  in  others, 
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sort  of  see- saw  movement  on  a  most 
gigantic  scale  has  been  detected. 

"  There  is  a  line  crossing  Sweden  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  parallel  of  56**  3'  N. 
lat.,  along  which  the  ground  is  perfectly 
stable,  and  has  been  so  for  centuries.  To 
the  north  of  it  for  1000  miles,  between 
Gottenburg  and  North  Cape,  the  ground 
is  rising;  the  maximum  eleyation,  which 
takes  place  at  North  Cape,  being  at  the 
rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century,  from  whence 
it  gradually  diminishes  to  three  inches  in 
a  century  at  Stockliolm.  South  of  the 
line  of  stability,  on  the  contrary,  the  land 
is  sinking  tlirough  part  of  Christianstad 
and  Malmo;  for  the  village  of  Stasstcu  in 
Scania  is  now  380  feet  nearer  to  the 
Baltic  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Linnsons, 
by  whom  it  was  measured  eighty-seven 
years  ago." 

It  is  evident  that  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  in  relation  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  may  be  produced  either  by  an 
uprising  of  the  continent  or  a  depres- 
sion of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  permit- 
tiug  the  waters  to  sink ;  as  also  the 
apparent  depression  of  the  land  may 
be  occasioned  by  an  elevation  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  This  renders  the 
problem  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
solve,  because  the  causes  we  are  seek- 
ing to  discover  may  be  sometimes 
operating  at  that  part  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  which  is  concealed  from  our 
view.  Mr  Lyell,  who,  in  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology y  has  collected  and 
investigated  tlie  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  mentions  the  following 
as  probable  causes  of  the  pheno- 
mena:— 

1 .  ''It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
shattered  rocks  may  assume  an  arched 
form  during  a  convulsion,  so  that  the 
country  above  may  remain  permanently 
upheaved.  In  other  cases,  gas  may  drive 
before  it  masses  of  liquid  lava,  which 
may  thus  be  injected  into  newly  opened 
fissures.  The  gas  having  then  obtained 
more  room,  by  the  forcing  up  of  the  in- 
cumbent rocks,  may  remain  at  rest;  while 
the  lava,  congealing  in  the  rents,  may 
afford  a  solid  foundation  for  the  newly 
raised  district. 

2.  ''  Experiments  have  recently  been 
made  iu  America  by  Colonel  Patten,  to 
ascertain  the  ratio  according  to  which 
some  of  the  stones  commonly  used  in 
architecture  expand  with  given  incre- 
ments of  heat.  .  .  .  Now,  according 
to  the  law  of  expansion  thus  ascertained, 


a  mass  of  sandstone,  a  mile  in  thickness, 
.which  should  have  its  temperature  raised 
200°  F.,  would  lift  a  super-imposed  layer 
of  rock  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  its 
former  level.  But,  suppose  a  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  one  hundred  miles  iu  thick- 
ness, and  equally  expansible,  to  have  its 
temperature  raised  600**  or  800%  this 
might  produce  an  elevation  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  feet.  The  cool- 
ing of  the  same  mass  might  afterwards 
cause  the  overlying  rocks  to  sink  down 
again,  and  resume  their  original  position. 
By  such  agency,  we  might  explain  the 
gradual  rise  of  Scandinavia,  or  the  subi^i- 
dence  of  Greenland,  if  this  last  pheno- 
menon should  also  be  established  as  a  fact 
on  further  inquiry. 

3."  It  is  also  possible  that,  as  the  clay 
in  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  contracts,  by 
giving  off  its  water,  and  then  by  incipient 
vitrification  ;  so  large  masses  of  argilla- 
ceous strata,  in  the  earth's  interior,  may 
shrink,  when  subjected  to  heat  and  che- 
mical changes,  and  allow  the  incumbent 
rocks  to  subside  gradually.  It  may  fre- 
quently happen  that  fissures  of  great  ex- 
tent may  be  formed  in  rocks,  simply  by 
the  unequal  expansion  of  a  continuous 
mass  heated  in  one  part,  while  in  another 
it  remains  in  a  comparatively  low  temper- 
ature. The  sudden  subsidence  of  land 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  subterranean 
caverns  giving  way,  when  gases  are  con- 
densed, or  when  they  escape  through 
newly  formed  crevices.  The  subtraction^ 
moreover,  of  matter  from  certain  parts  of 
the  interior,  by  the  flowing  of  lava  and  of 
mineral  springs,  must,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  cause  vacuities  below,  so  that  the 
undermined  surface  may  at  length  fall 


in. 


»* 


Two  agencies  of  the  most  opposite 
character  have  apparently  been,  at  all 
times,  acting  on  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  change  its  form,  or  add  to  the  sur- 
face of  diy  land — the  volcano  and  the 
insect  I — the  one  the  most  sudden  and 
violent  imaginable,  producing  in  a 
short  time  the  most  astonishing  effects ; 
the  other  gradual,  silent,  and  imper- 
ceptible, yet  leaving  the  most  stn- 
pendons  monuments  of  its  activity. 
The  volcano  has  thrown  up  a  moun- 
tain in  a  single  night ;  there  is  an  in- 
stance, too,  on  record,  where  a  moun- 
tain has  quite  as  suddenly  disappeared, 
destroying  itself  in  its  own  violent 
combustion,  and  breaking  up  with  re- 
peated and  terrific  explosions.  On 
the  other  hand,  besides  what  has  been 
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long  known  of  the  works  of  the  coral 
insectf  the  microscope  has  revealed  to 
us  that  huge  cliffs  have  been  con- 
stractcd  of  the  minute  fossil  shells  of 
auimalculo).  These  creatures,  abstract- 
ing from  the  water,  or  the  air,  or  both, 
the  minute  particles  of  vegetable  or 
other  matter  they  hold  in  solution, 
lirst  frame  of  them  their  own  siliceous 
shells,  and  then  deposit  these  shells 
by  myriads,  so  as  ultimately  to  con- 
struct enormous  solid  mounds  out  of 
imperceptible  and  fluent  particles. 

Astonishing,  indeed,  is  the  new 
world  of  animals  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  science  has  lately  de- 
tected. 

**  Professor  Elircnberg,"  gays  Mrs 
SomerTille, "  has  discovered  a  new  world 
of  creatures  in  the  infusoria,  so  minute 
that  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
He  found  them  in  fog,  rain,  and  snow,  in 
the  ocean  and  stagnant  water,  in  animal 
and  vegetable  juices,  in  volcanic  ashes 
and  pumice,  in  opal,  in  the  dusty  air  that 
Bometimes  falls  on  the  ocean  ;  and  he  de- 
tected eighteen  species  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  peat  earth, 
which  was  full  of  microscopic  live  animals: 
they  exist  in  ice,  and  are  not  killed  by 
boiling  water.  This  lowest  order  of  ani- 
mal life  is  much  more  abundant  than  any 
other,  and  new  species  are  found  every 
day.  Magnified,  some  of  them  seem  to 
consist  of  a  transparent  vesicle,  and  some 
have  a  tail ;  they  move  with  great  alacrity, 
and  show  intelligence  by  avoiding  ob- 
stacles in  their  course:  others  have  sili- 
ceous shells.  Language,  and  even  ima- 
gination, fails  in  the  attempt  to  describe 
the  inconceivable  myriads  of  these  iii- 
viitible  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  the  air, 
and  the  earth." 

With  every  great  change,  however 
brought  about,  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  climate  of  its  several 
regions,  it  appears  that,  either  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Omnipotent 
Creator,  or  through  the  intermediate 
operations  of  laws  which  are  at  present 
profound  secrets  to  us,  a  corresponding 
change  takes  place  in  the  forms  of 
animal  life,  and  in  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  ^lodern  science  presents 
no  subject  to  us  of  more  interest  than 
this,  and  none  apparently  so  inscrut- 
able. !Nor  does  the  examination  of 
the  globe,  as  it  exists  before  us  at  this 
moment,  with  its  various  floras  and 
faunas,  at  all  assist  us  in  formiug  any 
conception  of  the  law  by  which  the 


geological  series  (if  we  may  bo  term 
it)  of  animal  life  has  been  regnlated, 
for  the  distribution  of  the  fleveral 
animals  over  the  several  oonntries  and 
climates  of  the  world  follows  no  rale 
that  one  can  detect.  Of  conrse,  no 
animal  can  exist  where  provision  has 
not  been  made  for  its  sabsistence,  but 
the  provision  has  been  made  with  the 
same  abundance  in  two  countries,  and 
in  the  one  the  animal  is  fonnd,  and 
the  other  not.  We  should  ask  in 
vain  why  the  horse  was  found  a  na- 
tive of  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  and 
why  it  was  originally  unknown  to  the 
plains  of  America?  Nor  can  any 
cause  be  detected  for  the  difference 
between  the  congeners,  a  representa- 
tive species  of  one  continent  or  island, 
and  those  of  another.  And  not  only 
have  the  larger  animals  an  arbitraiy 
territory  marked  out  to  them  by  na- 
ture, but  burds,  and  even  insects,  are 
separated  and  grouped  together  in  the 
same  unaccountable  manner.  The 
chapters  which  Mrs  Somerville  has 
devoted  to  this  subject  will  be  read, 
especially  by  those  to  whom  the  topic 
is  new,  with  extreme  interest.  They 
are  enlightened  and  judidons. 

It  is  a  natural  supposition  to  make* 
that,  in  the  series  of  animals  which  at 
great  geological  periods  have  been 
introduced  upon  the  earth,  there  has 
been  a  progression^  so  that  each  new 
form  of  animal  life  has  been,  in  some 
marked  manner,  superior  to  that  which 
is  substituted.  The  comparative  ana- 
tomist has  not  sanctioned  this  opinion ; 
he  tells  us  that  he  flnds  the  same  ^^high 
organisation"  in  the  fossil  saurians  of 
A  by- gone  world,  as  in  the  lions  and 
leopaids  of  the  present  day.  But 
we  would  observe  that  the  presence 
of  this  "high  organisation**  is  not 
suflicicut  to  determine  the  question. 
We  should  be  surprised,  indeed,  if 
any  creature  were  to  be  found  whose 
structure  was  not  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  mode  of  life  it  was  destined  to 
lead.  But  it  is  permissible  to  com- 
pare one  animal  with  another  in  its 
whole  nature,  and  the  character  of  its 
existence.  The  pig  has  the  same 
high  organisation  as  the  dog,  yet  we 
should  certainly  prefer  the  one  animal 
to  the  other;  we  should  say  that  it 
was  calculated  for  a  happier  life.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  a  bird  is  not  a 
more  joyous  creature  than  the  worm  or 
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the  snail.  The  adaptation  of  the  whole 
form  and  structure  to  a  pleasurable 
existence,  and  not  what  is  termed  high 
organisation,  is  that  which  we  must 
regard,  in  estimating  the  superiority  of 
one  animal  to  another.  Now,  in  this 
respect,  there  surely  has  been  a  pro- 
pjession  from  the  earliest  epochs. 
The  crocodile  and  the  tortoise  are, 
amongst  the  animals  which  now  exist, 
those  which  most  resemble  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  extinct 
genera.  They  are  as  perfectly 
adapted,  no  doubt,  as  any  other  crea- 
ture, to  their  peculiar  mode  of 
being ;  but  that  mode  of  being  is  not 
an  enviable  one.  The  long  stiff  un- 
wieldy body  of  the  one,  and  the  slow 
movement,  with  the  oppressive  car- 
case, of  the  other,  are  not  consistent 
with  vivid  animal  enjoyment.  The 
crocodile,  accordingly,  lies  motionless 
for  hours  together — loaits  for  its  prey 
— and  slumbers  gorged  with  food. 
And  for  the  tortoise,  it  appears  to 
lead  a  life  as  near  to  perpetual  torpor 
as  may  be.  Pass  through  a  museum, 
and  note  those  huger  animals,  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  the  seal 
or  walrus,  all  those  which  most 
remind  us  of  the  gigantic  creatures  of 
the  antediluvian  world,  and  compare 
them  with  the  horse,  the  deer,  the 
dog,  the  antelope.  Surely  the  latter 
present  to  us  a  type  of  animal  life 
superior  to  the  former — ^superior,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  are  altogether  cal- 
culated for  a  more  vivacious,  sprightly, 
and  happy  existence.  We  must  not 
venture  to  remark  on  their  greater 
comparative  beauty^  for  we  shall  be 
told  that  this  is  a  matter  for  our  own 
peculiar  taste.  We  should  nqt  be 
contented  to  be  so  easily  silenced  on 
this  head,  but  we  should  require  far 
more  space  than  we  have  now  at  our 
disposal  to  defend  our  aesthetic  notions. 
We  have  found  ourselves  imper- 
ceptibly conducted  from  the  inani- 
mate to  the  animate  creation;  we 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  with  the  same 
topic,  in  the  few  farther  extracts  wo 
shall  be  able  to  make  from  the  work 
before  us.  Indeed,  with  so  vast  a 
subject,  and  so  brief  a  space,  it  would 
be  idle  to  affect  any  great  precision 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  topics; 
enough  if  they  follow  without  abrupt- 
ness, and  are  linked  together  by 
natural  associations  of  thought. 


"Three  hundred  thousand  insects 
are  known  1 "  and  every  day,  we  were 
almost  going  to  add,  increases  the 
number.  They  abound,  as  may  be 
expected,  in  equatorial  regions,  and 
decrease  towards  the  poles.  "The 
location  of  insects  depends  upon  that 
of  the  plants  which  yield  their  food  ; 
and  as  almost  each  plant  is  peopled 
with  inhabitants  peculiar  to  itself, 
insects  are  distributed  over  the  earth 
in  the  same  manner  as  vegetables ; 
the  groups,  consequently,  are  often 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that,  notwithstanding 
their  powers  of  locomotion,  they  often 
remain  within  a  particular  compass, 
though  the  plant,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumstances in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
appear  equally  favourable  for  their 
habitation." 

Mountain -chains,  Mrs  Somerviile 
observes,  are  a  complete  barrier  to 
insects ;  they  differ  even  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  Col  de  Tende  in  the  Alps, 
and  they  are  limited  in  the  choice  of 
their  food.  K  a  plant  is  taken  to  a 
country  where  it  has  no  congeners,  it 
will  be  safe  from  the  insects  of  that 
country ;  but  if  it  has  congeners,  the 
insect  inhabitants  will  soon  find  the 
way  to  it.  Our  cabbages  and  caiTots, 
when  transplanted  to  Cayenne,  were 
not  injured  by  the  insects  of  that 
country;  and  the  tulip  tree,'and  other 
magnolias  brought  here,  are  not  mo- 
lested by  our  insects. 

The  insect  is  a  race,  or  order,  of 
creatures  not  friendly  to  man,  or  any 
of  the  larger  animals. 

''  The  mosqtuto  and  cnlex  arc  spread 
over  the  world  more  generally  than  any 
other  tribe ;  they  are  the  torment  of  men 
and  animals  from  the  poles  to  the  equa- 
tor, by  night  and  by  day  ;  the  speoies  are 
numerous,  and  their  location  partial. 
.  .  .  Of  all  places  on  earth,  the  Orinoco 
and  other  great  rivers  of  tropical  America, 
are  the  most  obnoxious  to  this  plague. 
The  account  given  by  Baron  Humboldt  is 
really  fearftil ;  at  no  season  of  the  year, 
at  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  can  rest 
be  found;  whole  districts  in  the  Upper 
Orinoco  are  deserted  on  account  of  these 
insects.  DiflRsrent  species  follow  one 
another  with  such  precision,  that  the 
time  of  day  or  night  may  be  known  ac- 
curately from  their  humming  noise,  and 
iVom  the  different  sensations  of  pain  which 
ihedtfferent  poisons  produce.    The  only 
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respite  is  the  interval  of  a  few  miuutes 
between  the  departure  of  one  gang  and 
the  arrival  of  their  successors,  for  the 
specie!!  do  not  mix.  On  some  parts  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  air  is  one  denne  cloud  of 
l>oi3onous  insects  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet." 

The  sea,  as  well  as  tlic  air,  is  popu- 
lous with  iusect  life.  Tlic  ilisculoured 
])ortion3  of  the  ocean  generally  owe 
their  tint  to  myriads  of  insects.  The 
vermilion  sea  off  California  is  pro- 
bably to  be  accounted  for  from  tliis 
ciiuse,  "'  as  Mr  Danvin  found  red 
and  chocolate-coloured  water  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  over  spaces  of  several 
square  miles,  full  of  microscopic  ani- 
malcules, darting  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  sometimes  exploding*' — wo 
hope  for  joy.  **  In  the  Arctic  seas, 
where  the  water  is  pure  transparent 
idtramarine  colour,  parts  of  twenty  or 
thirty  square  miles,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  deep,  are  green  and 
turbid,  from  the  quantity  of  minute 
aniinalcuh^s.  Captain  Scoresby  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  require  eighty 
thousand  persons  working  unceasingly, 
from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  pre- 
sent dav,  to  count  the  number  of  in- 
sects  contained  in  two  miles  of  the 
green  water.'* 

Captain  Scoresby  must  be  very  fon«l 
of  caloulations.  We  have  noticed,  by 
the  way,  on  several  occasions,  how 
very  bold  the.^e  men  of  ri;:nres  are  I 
( )ne  pounds  an<l  pulverises  the  Pyix»- 
nees,  and  strews  them  over  France, 
and  tells  us  how  many  feet  this  would 
liiise  the  luv»'l  of  the  whole  country. 
Aiiotlii-r  rakiilatos  Imw  much  f?oil  the 
Mis»i^>ippi  brings  down,  yn'v  Imur,  to 
the  ocean  :  and  another,  still  bolder. 
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under  the  ice,  how  shallow  the  glacier 
may  be  in  some  parts,  and  into  what 
profound  caverns  it  may  sink  in  others? 
There  is  something  cbildish  in  giving 
us  an  array  of  fignres,  when  the  fignreB 
present  no  useful  approjdmation  to 
the  truth. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  the 
different  species  of  animala  throngfa- 
out  the  several  regions  of  the  |;iobe : 
the  same  problem  meets  ns  m  the 
vegetable  world.  Here  we  might 
expect  to  grapple  with  it  with  some 
better  hopes  of  sncccss,  yet  the  diffi* 
culties  arc  by  no  means  diminished ; 
we  only  seem  to  sec  them  more  pliunlj. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  aa  Mrs 
Somervillc  says,  that  '^no  similarity 
of  existing  circumstances  can  acconnt 
for  whole  families  of  plants  being  con« 
lined  to  one  particular  coontiy,  or 
even  to  a  very  limited  district,  whicli« 
as  far  as  wc  can  judge,  might  liave 
groAvn  equally  weU  in  many  others.** 
l>ut  the  difference  of  the  floras  is  not 
the  only  difficulty.  While  there  U 
difference  in  a  great  number  of  tlie 
•species,  there  is  identity  in  a  certain 
other  number.  If  now  we  acoonnt 
for  the  difference  by  supposing  that 
tlie  several  portions  of  land  emeraed 
from  the  ocean  at  different  epoch^ 
and  under  different  conditions,  ana 
that,  therefore,  the  generatire  powers 
of  vegetable  life,  (in  whatever,  under 
the  will  of  Divine  Trovidence,  these 
may  be  supposed  to  consist)  mani- 
fested themselves  differently,  how 
.■?hall  we  next  account  for  this  identity  f 
^'  In  islands  far  from  continents,  the 
number  of  plants  Is  small;  but  of 
thesQ  a  large  pniportion  occur  nowhere 


undertakes  to  say  what  quantity  of  else.  In  St  Helena,  of  thirty  flower- 
ice  lies  amongst  the  wiiole  range  of 
the  Alps.  Some  of  these  calculations 
are  laborious  inutilities,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  accurate  data  can  be 
obtained  to  proceed  upon.  In  the 
last  instance,  how  find  the  depth  of    identical  with  those  in  Great^rftain.^ 


bearing  plants  one  or  two  only 
native  elsewhere."  But  these  one 
nr  two  become  a  new  peipleslty. 
''  Li  the  Falkland  Islands  there  are 
more   than   thirty   flowering   plants 


t!ie  ice?  The  sand  of  The  desert  has 
i)i'en  sonndod  in  one  plate,  we  are  toM, 
and  the  lead  has  -^nnk  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  without  finding  a  bottom; 
but  what  plummet  can  sound  the  gla- 
cier? Here  and  there  a  i:  re  vice  may 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  its  depth,  and 
we  know  that  below  a  certain  level  ice 
cannot  remain  unmeited ;  but  who  can 
tell  the  couiiguration  of  the  mountain 


Very  many  similar  cases  might  be 
cited ;  we  quote  these  only  to  sliow 
the  nature  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
science  has  to  cope. 

And  hero  comes  in  the  following 
strange  and  startling  fact,  to  rendw 
this  subject  of  vegetable  prodoction 
still  more  inexplicable  :— 

"Nothing  growi  vnder  Ihcie  gieal 
forests,  (of  ISoath  Anwriea ;)  aed 
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i-idciitally  burnt  down  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Patagonia,  they  never  rise  again  ; 
hat  the  ground  they  tfrow  on  is  soon  covered 
Kith  an  impcnetrahle  hru^iwood  of  other 
jilants.  In  Chili  the  violently  stinging 
JiOasa  appears  first  in  these  burnt  places, 
bushes  grow  afterwards,  and  then  comes 
a  tree-grass,  eighteen  feet  high,  of  which 
the  Indians  make  their  huts.  The  new 
vegetation  that  follows  the  burning  of 
primeval  forests  is  quite  unaccountable. 
The  ancient  and  undisturbed  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  have  no  undergrowth  ;  and 
when  burnt  down  they  are  succeeded  by 
a  thick  growth  of  rhododendrons." — (Vol. 
ii.  p.  190.) 

Bat  wc  must  bring  onr  rambling 
excursion  through  these  pleasant 
volumes  to  a  close ;  the  more  especially 
as  we  wish  once  more  to  take  this 
opportunity,  not  as  critics  only,  but 
as  readers  also,  to  express  onr  grate- 
ftii  sense  of  the  benefit  which  Mrs 
Somerv'ille  has  conferred  upon  society 
by  tliis  and  her  preceding  volome, 
The  Connexion  of  tlie  Physical  Sciences. 
It  was  once  a  prevailing  habit  to 
speak  in  a  sort  of  apologetic  strain  of 
works  of  popular  science.  Such  habit, 
or  whatever  residue  of  it  remains,  may 
be  entirely  laid  aside.  K  by  popular 
science  is  meant  the  conveyance,  in 
clear  intelligible  language,  as  little 
t(;chnical  as  possible,  of  the  results  of 
scientific  inquiry,  then  are  wo  all  of  us 
beholden  more  or  less  to  popular 
science.  The  most  scientific  of  men 
cannot  be  equally  profound  in  all 
branches  of  inquiry.  The  field  has 
now  become  so  extensive  that  he  can- 
not hope  to  obtain  his  knowledge  in 
all  departments  from  the  first  sources, 
lie  must  trust  for  much  to  the  autho- 
rity of  others.  Every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  learning  what  anatomy 
and  physiology  can  teach  us,  cannot 
attend  the  dissecting  table.  How 
mucli  that  wc  esteem,  as  amongst  the 
most  valuable  of  our  acquisitions, 
dopends  on  tliis  secondary  evidence ! 
How  few  can  follow  the  calculations 
of  the  mathematician,  by  which  he 
establishes  results  which  are  neverthe- 
less familiar  to  all  as  household  words  I 
And  the  mathematician  himself,  great 
aristocrat  as  he  is  in  science,  must 
take  the  chemist  on  his  word  for  the 
nice  analysis  the  latter  has  performed. 
He  cannot  leave  his  papers  to  follow 
out  experiments,  often  as  difficult  and 
intricate  as  his  own  calculations.    In- 


deed the  experiments  of  the  man  of 
science  have  become  so  refined  and 
elaborate,  and  deal  often  with  such 
subtle  matter,  and  this  in  so  minute 
quantities,  that,  as  it  has  been  said 
of  the  astronomer,  that  it  requires  a 
separate  education,  and  takes  half  a 
life  to  learn  to  observe,  so  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  to  devise  and  con- 
duct new  experiments  in  philosophy 
has  become  an  art  in  itself.  We  must 
bo  content  to  see  a  great  deal  with 
the  eyes  of  others ;  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  report  of  this  or  that  labourer  in 
the  wide  field  of  science.  We  cannot 
all  of  us  go  wandering  over  moor  and 
mountain  to  gather  and  classify  herbs 
and  flowers ;  interested  as  we  all  are 
in  geological  speculations,  we  ^nnot 
all  ose  the  geological  hammer,  or  use 
it  to  any  purpose ;  still  less  can  we 
examine  all  manner  of  fishes,  or  pry 
with  the  microscope  into  every  cranny 
of  nature  for  infusoria, 

Mrs  Somerville  gives  us  the  book  I 
— the  neat,  compact,  valuable  volume, 
which  we  hold  so  commodlonsly  in 
the  hand.  The  book — the  book  for 
ever !  There  are  who  much  applaud 
the  lecture  and  the  lectnre-room,  with 
its  table  full  of  glittering  apparatus, 
glass  and  brass,  and  all  the  ingenious 
instruments  by  which  nature,  as  we 
say,  is  put  to  the  torture.  Let  such 
as  please  spend  then*  hot  uneasy  hour 
in  a  crowd.  We  could  never  feed  in 
a  crowd ;  we  detest  benches  and  sit- 
ting in  a  row.  To  onr  notion,  more  is 
got,  in  half  the  time,  from  a  few  pages 
of  the  quiet  letterpress,  quietly  perused : 
the  better  if  accompanied  by  skilful 
diagrams,  or,  as  in  this  case,  by  ad- 
mirable maps.  As  to  those  experi- 
ments, on  the  witnessing  of  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid,  it  is  a  great  fallacy 
to  suppose  that  they  add  anything  to 
the  certainty  of  onr  knowledge.  When 
we  see  an  experiment  performed  at  a 
distance,  in  a  theatre,  we  do,  in  fact, 
as  entirely  rely  on  the  word  of  the 
lecturer  as  if  we  only  read  of  its  per- 
formance. It  is  our  faith  in  his  cha- 
racter that  makes  all  the  difierence 
between  his  exhibition  and  that  of 
the  dexterous  conjurer.  To  obtain 
any  additional  evidence  firom  behold- 
ing the  experiment,  we  ought  to 
be  at  the  elbow  of  the  skilful  mani- 
pulator, and  weigh,  and  test,  and 
scmtinise. 
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But,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  evidence, 
the  experiment  in  a  popular  lectare- 
roora  id  never  viewed  for  a  moment. 
It  is  a  mere  sliow.  It  has  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  expedient  to  attract 
idlers  and  keep  them  awake.  The 
crowd  is  there,  and  expect  to  see  some- 
thing;  and  it  lias  become  theconfirmed 
habit  of  tlie  whole  class  of  popular 
lecturers  to  introduce  their  experi- 
ments, not  when  they  are  wanted  to 
elucidate  or  prove  their  propositions, 
but  whenever  and  wherever  they  can 
answer  the  purpose  of  amusing  the 
audience.  If  a  learned  professor  is 
lecturing  upon  the  theory  of  combus- 
tion, he  will  burn  a  piece  of  stick  or 
paper  before  you,  to  show  that  when 
such  filings  are  burnt  flame  is  pro- 
duced. He  would  on  no  account  forego 
that  flame.  Yes  ;  and  ttie  audience 
look  on  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a 
stick  or  a  piece  of  paper  bum  before. 
And  when  he  is  so  happy  as  to  arrive 
at  the  point  where  a  few  grains  of  gun- 
powder may  be  ignited,  they  give  him 
a  round  of  applause !  In  the  hands  of 
many,  the  lecture  itself  becomes  little 
more  than  an  occasion  for  the  experi- 
ment. The  glittering  vials,  the  air- 
pump,  the  electrical  machine,  undoubt- 
edly keep  the  eyes  at  least  of  the 
audience  open ;  but  the  expedient, 
with  all  due  deference  be  it  said,  re- 
minds us  of  the  ingenious  resource  of 
the  veteran  exhibitor  of  Punchy  wlio 
knows  tliat  if  his  puppets  receive 
knocks  enough,  and  there  is  sufficient 
clutter  with  the  sticks,  the  dramatic 
di:ilo<ruo  may  take  its  course  as  it 
plca>es  :  he  is  sure  of  his  popularity. 


Therefore  it  is  we  are  for  the  book ; 
and  we  hold  such  presents  as  Mrs 
Somcrville  has  bestowed  upon  the 
public  to  be  of  incalcnlable  valae,  dis- 
seminating more  sound  informatioQ 
than  all  the  literary  and  scieatific  ia* 
stitutions  will  accomplish  in  a  whole 
cycle  of  their  existence.  We  will  con* 
elude  with  one  or  two  practical  sog- 
gestions,  which  would  add  to  the  utility 
of  the  last  of  her  two  works — The  Pky^ 
sical  Geography.  Mrs  SomerviUc  has 
thought  it  well  to  insert  a  few  notes 
explanatory  of  some  scientific  terms. 
But  these  notes  are  few.  If  it 
was  well  to  explain  such  terms  as 
^^  Marsupial  animals,**  or  "  Tes- 
tacea:,"  a  reader  might  be  excosed  for 
wishing  to  know  what  a  "  torsion 
balance  *'  was,  or  what  a  *^  moraine/* 
— terms  which  fall  upon  him  Jost  as 
suddenly,  and  unexplained  by  any 
previous  matter.  Would  not  a  glos- 
sary of  such  terms  be  advisable?  But 
whatever  may  be  thoaght  of  this  sug- 
gestion, our  next  remark  is  indis- 
putable. To  such  a  work  as  this,  an 
index  is  extremely  useful — is  aU  but 
essential.  There  is  an  index,  but  it  is 
so  defective,  so  scanty,  that  it  is  worth 
nothing.  We  cannot  say  whether 
this  last  remark  applies  equally  to 
The  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciemee»^ 
not  having  that  work  at  present  under 
our  eye.  But  we  beg  to  intimate  to 
all  authors  and  authoresses,  that 
whenever  a  book  is  of  soch  a  nature 
that  it  becomes  valuable  as  a  work  of 
reference,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  good  index.  It  is  a  plodding  bosf- 
ness,  but  it  mnst  be  executed. 
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To  be  British,  or  not  to  be,  is  now 
literally  the  question  in  all  the  North 
American  colonies.  Like  England, 
when  Mr  Cobden  and  the  potato 
blight  produced,  together,  a  panic 
which  seemed  to  obliterate,  for  the 
time,  all  past  arguments,  and  all 
future  consequences — changing  minds 
before  deemed  unchangeable,  and 
raising  to  fame  and  greatness  men 
and  reasoning  that  the  world  was 
never  previously  able  to  sec  the  force 
or  the  depth  of — like  England  then, 
are  the  colonies  now.  They  arc  in  all 
the  depths  and  mazes  of  a  panic.  One 
of  the  storms  which  occasionally  break 
over  the  heads  of  all  people  is  now 
raging  over  theirs.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising— with  England's  history  for 
ten  yeai*s  before  us — if  there  should  be 
those  among  them  who  shrink  from 
its  drench ings  or  its  shocks,  or  arc 
incapable,  in  the  midst  of  its  wild 
commotions,  of  seeing  sunshine  in  the 
distance.  For  our  part,  we  are  fond 
of  that  sturdy  greatness  which  can  put 
its  shoulder  to  the  blast,  and  say, 
*'  Blow  on,  great  guns ;  we  can  stand 
your  thunder." 

Not  that  the  panic  in  the  colonies 
arises  from  the  people's  looking  for- 
ward to  having  nothing  to  eat.  They 
have  plenty,  thank  God,  and  to  spare. 
But  they  have  notliiug  in  their  pockets; 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  afraid,  if 
they  go  on  mucli  longer  as  they  are 
now  doing,  they  will  soon  be  without 
pockets  too.  Factory  cotton  may  be 
but  fourpence  a-yard ;  but  if  they 
haven't  the  fourpence  to  pay  for  it,  it 
might  as  well  be  as  dear  as  diamonds, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

The  policy  of  England,  from  the  day 
that  Lord  Chatham  said  **  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  colonics  to  make 
a  hob -nail  for  themselves,"  has  been 
to  convert  them  into  marts  for  her 
manufactures — to  make  them  nsefal 
and  profitable  to  her,  by  causing  them 
to  consume  those  things  which  give 
her  poor  employment,  her  merchants 
and  manufacturers  profit,  and  her 
commercial  navy  all  the  incidental 
carrying  trade.  As  a  return  for  this, 
the  colonies  were  directly  and  indi- 
rectly assured  by  England,  that  their 
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produce  should  be  protected  in  her 
markets — that,  for  aU  the  profits  Eng- 
land might  make  by  manufacturing 
for  the  colonies,  they  should  have  a 
full  return  in  the  profits  they  should 
have  by  their  produce  being  pro- 
tected. 

Meantime,  the  United  States  pursued 
an  entirely  diflferent  system.    They, 
notwithstanding  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  southern  states — 
whose  interest,  their  principal  product 
being  cotton,  was  to  buy  what  they 
wanted  of  manufactured  goods  in  the 
lowest  market,  and  to  sell  their  cotton 
in  the  highest — rigidly  adhered  to  the 
system  of  forming  man  nfacturing  inter- 
ests of  their  own,  and  of  fostering  and 
encouraging  them  by  every  means  in 
their    power.     While    the  colonies, 
therefore,  bought,  with  the  produce 
of  their  country,  broad  cloths,  cottons, 
silks,  blankets,  scythes,  hardware,  and 
crockery,  which  were  manufactured 
in  England,  they  saw  all  the  profits 
of  their  manufacture,  their  sale,  and 
their  carriage,  go  to  another  country, 
to  be  spent  among  another  people. 
The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  bought,  with  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  the  manufactures  of  their  own 
country,  saw  the  profits  upon  these 
manufactures  applied  to  building  up 
factories,  villages,  and  towns,  which 
brought  together  a  useful  population ; 
built  churches,  made  roads,  established 
places  of  learning  and  improvement ; 
made  better  markets  for  some  things 
which  might  have  been  sold  other- 
wise, and  made  sale  for  many  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  sold  at 
all,    besides    greatly  enhancing   the 
values  of  all  adjacent  property,  and 
increasing  the  general  wealth  of  the 
whole   country.       The    advantages 
of  the   one  system  over  the  other, 
however,  did  not  stop  here.     The 

necessities  and  the  advantages  of 
manufactures,  which  first  dictated  the 
making  and  improving  of  a  common 
road,  next  conceived  the  benefit  of  a 
railroad  and  a  canal,  and  the  profits 
of  manufacturing  were  straightway 
applied  to  their  construction,  and  they 
were  done.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
imperceptibly  to  himself,  was  placed 
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within  a  few  honrs  of  the  best  mar- 
kets over  the  continent — fonn«l  his 
proiluce  carried  to  them  for  a  trifle,  in 
comparison  to  what  it  nsed  to  c«>st 
bim — and  found,  withaU  the  process 
which  made  it  so,  brin^in;;  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  peopU*  into  the 
country,  to  develop  its  riches,  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  its  lands,  and  to 
contribute  to  its  civilisation  and 
convenieneies,  from  the  establishment 
of  a  collef^e  down  to  the  building  of  a 
blacksmitifs  shop.  The  colonial 
farmer,  too,  who  bought  the  jrootls  of 
an  English  or  a  Scotch  manufactnrer, 
contributed  to  send  those  niauufac- 
tnrers'  children  to  school,  to  pive 
them  a  profession,  or  to  leave  them  a 
fortune.  The  American  farmer,  who 
bought  his  neij^hbours^  manufactures, 
contributed  to  establish  a  s<*hool  in 
his  own  neifrhbourhoo<l,  where  his 
children  could  be  educated ;  and  to 
brinp:  people  together  to  support  them, 
if  they  chose  to  study  a  profession  or 
to  enter  into  business. 

To  trace,  within  the  limits  of  a 
whole  magazine  even,  much  less  in 
the  fragment  of  an  article,  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  that  have  accrued  to 
the  States  over  the  Colonies,  bv  this 
system,  would  l>e  imi)os.»iible.  We 
must  content  ourselves,  for  the  prt»- 
sent,  with  glancing  at  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  the  extraordin- 
ary improvements  in  one  State,  as  an 
c?c ample  of  what  must  have,  and  in 
tnith  what  has,  accrued  to  the  rest, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  b<'«'n  engaged  in 
manufacturing. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  in 
point  of  soil,  climate,  and  resnurces. 
Las  fewer,  or,  at  all  events,  as  frw  ad- 
vantages as  any  other  state  in  the 
American  Union.  With  a  few  ver- 
dant valleys,  and  some  highly  pni- 
dnctlve  land,  it  has  much  that  is 
rocky  and  barren,  and  mon*  that  is 
marshy  and  useless.  Yt-t  this  state, 
fiir  below  Tppor  Canada  in  natural 
ndvantage*i,  has,  intersecting  it  in 
ditferont  ways,  live  canals,  their  a^'- 
pregate  length  lM*ing  ninety-nine 
niiles.  It  has,  too,  no  fewer  than 
eleven  railroads  winding  through  it 
and  round  it,  const nic ted  at  an  im- 
mense co-»t,  and  atfonling  a  pn»ti tabic 
n^turn  to  their  proprietors.  Now 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
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growth  of  capital,  in  a  place  where 
there  was  literally  so  little  for  it  to 
grow   upon? — and   how  came  such 
immense  facilities  for  public  business 
to  be  employed,  where  nature  has  dono 
so   little  tt)  create  business?     The 
answer  is  obvious.   Massachusetts  has 
not  prospered  by  its  land,  or  natural  re- 
sourc<?s— it  has  prospered  by  its  manu- 
factures ;  and  its  improvements,  great 
and  extraordinary  though  they  be,  are 
but    the    natural    otfspring  of  those 
manufactures.   Its  principal  manufac- 
turing town,  Lowell,  the  largest  snch 
town    in    the    United    States,    has 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, that  the  land  might  have  feebly 
snpiMjrted,  to  some  forty  thousand, 
that    manufactures    have    profitably 
employed.    The  necessities  of  these 
manutactures .  called    for    a    canal 
and  a  railroad.     The  profits  of  the 
capital  invested    in    them,  and  the 
lal)our    they    employed,    soon    con- 
structed them.    Salem,  wholly  by  the 
protits  of  making  cotton  fabrics,  haa 
become  a  town  of  fifteen  thoasand 
inhabitants.    Salem's  manafactuiag 
interests  requireii  a  railroad  to  Boe- 
ton,  and  Salem's  manufacturers*  and 
aitisans*  profits  were  able  to  construct 
it.    Manchester  and  Lawrence  owe 
their  existence  and  prosperity,  and 
the  adjacent  country-  owes  the  advan- 
tages they  are  to  it,  wholly  to  mnnn- 
factories.     They  wanted,  too,  a  rail- 
road to  connect  them  :  and  they  were 
able  to  make,  and  have  made  one. 
Springfield,  also  in  this  State,  and 
Worcester,  Fallriver,  Lynn,  and  New- 
bury-p<ut,  and  several  other  places  of 
minor  consequence,  owe  equally  their 
existence  and  ])rosperity  to  the  same 
cau>e.    Xor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  ifo  short  a  period,  snch  vast 
inipruvements  should  be  made,  when 
we  con>i4ler  the  immense  profits  that 
have  accrued  upon   the  capital  em- 
ployed in  these  manufactories,  and 
u|H>n  the  labour  engaged  in  them. 
There  is  a  cotton  factory  In  Salem 
which    it<elf  emph)ys  a   capital    of 
l'2<Hi.(NHj,  giving  work  to  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  operatives, — thfee- 
fonrths  of  whom   are  girls, — whose 
average  wages  arc  three  pounds  twelve 
shillings  sterling  a-month.     Tet«  a 
great  ]>roportion  of  these  being  rvtf 
young,  it  necessarily  follows  Ihat  the 
wages  of  the  grown  np  are  radooed  lo 
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make  up  the  average  of  those  of  the 
weaker,  aad  that  in  reality  an  indas- 
trious  woman  **  can  generally  earn  a 
dollar  a-day ;  and  there  are  those  who 
have  been  known,  from  one  year's  end 
to  another,  even  to  exceed  this." 
Speaking  of  the  character  of  tliis  la- 
bour, and  of  its  eftect  npon  the  States, 
Mr  Webster,  the  highest  authority 
upon  this  subject  in  America,  thus 
truthfully  and  eloquently  remarks — 

*^  I  hare  spoken  of  labour  as  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  our  society,  the  great 
substantial  interest  on  which  we  all  stand. 
Not  feudal  service,  not  predial  toil,  not 
the  irksome  drudgery  by  one  race  of  man- 
kind, subjected,  on  account  of  colour,  to 
the  control  of  another  race  of  mankind ; 
but  labour,  intelligent,  manly,  independ- 
ent, thinking  and  acting  for  itself,  earning 
its  own  wages,  accumulating  those  wages 
into  capital,  becoming  a  part  of  society 
and  of  our  social  system,  educating  child- 
hood, maintaining  worship,  claiming  the 
right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  helping 
to  uphold  the  great  fabric  of  the  State. 
That  is  American  labour,  and  I  confess 
that  all  my  sympathies  are  with  it,  and 
my  voice,  until  I  am  dumb,  will  be  for 
it." 

Of  the  profits  arising  from  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  these  manofactnres, 
they  have  varied  in  different  years, 
but  have,  on  the  average,  vastly  ex- 
ceeded those  npon  all  similar  invest- 
ments in  England,  or  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  The  Newhuryport  Herald^ 
a  couple  of  years  since,  gave  a  state- 
ment of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
Essex  Steam  Mill  Company  in  that 
town,  by  which  it  appeared  that  forty- 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the  capi- 
tal invested  was  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders, as  the  amount  of  profits  for 
1845.  The  Dedham  Company,  in  the 
same  state,  also  divided  ten  per  cent 
for  six  months  of  the  same  year ;  the 
Norfolk  Company,  twelve  per  cent  for 
the  same  period;  and  the  Northern 
Company  ten.  All  these  companies 
were  engaged  in  the  mannfactnre  of 
cotton  goods — the  most  profitable, 
however,  of  all  manufactures  in  the 
States. 

But  against  this  immense  accumn- 
lation  of  capital  in  the  States,  against 
the  vast  incidental  improvements  and 
wealth  to  the  country  that  have  arisen 
from  manufactures,  what  have  the 
British  colonies  to  show  ?    What  have 


the  Canadas  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  and  to  prove  to  him  that, 
though  they  have  pursued  the  system 
which  Lord  Chatham  chalked  out  for 
them,  of  not  manufacturing  a  hob-nail 
for  themselves — and  which  the  p  'licy 
of  England  has  ever  since  prevented 
their  doing—they  have  still  where- 
withal to  attest  that  they  have  pros- 
pered ;  and  that  their  labour  has  been 
equally  rewarded  by  agriculture  as 
by  manufactures  ? 

From  one  end  of  the  provinces  to 
the  other,  in  every  colony  Britain  has 
in  America,  there  are  no  evidences  of 
prosperity  approaching,  much  less 
equalling  that  of  Massachusetts ;  there 
is  nothing,  in  truth,  wherewith  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  them. 
Beyond  the  towns  which  are  supported 
by  the  trade  incident  to  selling  Eng- 
land's goods,  there  are  none  to  be 
found  in  British  America.  Beyond 
the  little  villages  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, that  owe  their  existence  to  the 
necessity  for  agencies  to  collect  the 
profits  of  the  whole  products  of  the 
country,  and  to  send  them  to  other 
lands  to  be  spent,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  labour  employed  in  business, 
or  capital  reproducing  capital.  Pro- 
bably one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  productive  districts  in  Upper 
Canada,  is  the  Gore.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario;  has  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  Hamilton  for  its 
capital ;  is  composed  of  very  fair  land, 
and  is  settled  by  a  popnlation  distin- 
guished for  their  industry,  and  for  the 
great  comfort  and  independence  it  has 
brought  them.  Upon  entering  this 
district  by  the  high  road  from  Toronto, 
or  in  passing  in  a  steamer  up  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  tra- 
veller is  fltmck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  little  village  called  Oakville.  It 
is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
has  its  neat  white  churches,  and  its 
little  picturesque  cottages,  looking  out 
upon  the  broad  lake.  A  stranger  at 
a  distance,  from  its  situation  and 
appearance,  wonld  imagine  it  one  of 
those  villages  that  spring  up  so\nagi- 
cally  in  America, — full  of  activity, 
energy,  and  prosperity.  He  visits  it, 
and  to  his  sarprise  he  finds,  that 
though  it  bears  idl  the  evidences  of 
havinff  been  bnilt  in  a  hurry,  it  bears 
also  all  the  tokens  of  rapid  decay— its 
shops  behdg  for  the  most  part  nnoecn- 
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pied,  its  lionses  nntcoanted,  and  its 
streets  withont  people.  And  what 
may  be  the  reason,  in  a  district  so 
prosperous  as  the  Gore,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  country  teeming  with 
grain,  and  with  still  many  unused 
resources,  that  this  village  has  so 
palpably  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founder?  It  is  this, — 
Oakvillc  was  projected  and  built  with 
a  view  to  the  largest  prosperity  of  the 
country;  and  with  facilities  and  neces- 
sities for  a  trade  equal  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  every  lot  of  land  in  the  adjacent 
country  that  could  support  a  family, 
and  to  the  manufacturing  into  staves 
and  boards,  and  square  timber,  of 
every  tree  in  the  surrounding  woods. 
But  the  policy  of  England  has  ren- 
dered it  unprofitable  to  get  out  the 
timber;  and  free  trade  has  taken 
away  the  inducement  to  enter  into 
Canadian  fiunniug.  The  couseqnencc 
is  that  the  shops,  which  were  built  to 
do  an  anticipated  trade  in  Oakville, 
are  now  unrequired ;  and  the  people, 
who  built  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  M-ere  to  be  engaged 
in  the  expected  business,  have  their 
houses  upon  their  hands.  Nor  can 
any  one  well  acquainted  with  Upper 
Canada  full  to  recognise  in  Oakvillc 
a  faithful  picture  of  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

But  let  us  now  reveri^e  the  picture, 
and  suppose  that  Oakville,  instead  of 
looking  forward  to  rising,  and  being 
supported  by  the  trade  incideut  to 
selling  England's  goods,  and  the 
draining  of  the  country's  resources  to 
pay  for  them,  had  looked  forward  to 
prosperity  by  manufiicturing  and  sell- 
ing goods  of  its  own.  Let  ns  suppose 
that  its  founder — who,  fifteen  years 
ago,  spent  some  £20,000  in  adapting 
its  harbour  for  ships,  that  never  had 
occasion  to  come;  and  in  building 
storehouses,  for  which  there  has 
never  been  use — had  spent  the  same 
money  in  establishing  one  of  these 
factories  which  first  formed  the  nucleus 
of  Ix)^ell  or  Salem  in  Massachusetts. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer,  that  in 
the  same  country,  and  among  a  people 
having  the  same  necessities,  the  same 
results  would  have  accnied  in  the 
Canadas  which  have  accrued  in  the 
Statos?  That  the  profits  of  fifteen 
years'    manufacturing     would   have 


surrounded  Oakville  with  mansions, 
proving  the  success  of  enterprise; 
and  filled  its  streets  with  houses, 
showing  that  labour  had  prospered, 
and  the  country  had  its  benefits? 
Would  not  its  capitalists,  instead  of 
empty  houses  and  ruined  hopes,  have 
now  the  proceeds  of  well-invested 
capital,  or  see  them  reprodncing 
wealth  in  railroads,  or  public  im- 
provements? 

But  let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the 
whole  province  of  Upper  Canada  had 
invested  in  manufactures,  from  time 
to  time,  for  fifty  years,  the  whole  pro- 
fits that  England  and  other  countries 
have  made  by  the  sale  of  all  the  goods 
to  it  that  it  has  consumed,  and  that 
this  capital  had  been  augmenting  and 
reproducing  itself  during  this  period — 
what  would  bo  the  probable  result? 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  it.  It 
can  only  bo  measured  by  the  towns 
that  have  spnmg  up,  by  the  railroads 
and  canals  that  have  been  made,  and 
by  the  vast  capital  that  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  same  period  by 
Massachusetts,  and  the  other  manu- 
facturing states  of  America. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  institntious 
or  to  laws,  to  peculiarities  of  race  or 
of  situation,  that  we  ascribe  the  pre- 
sent undeniable  prosperity  of  the 
States,  or,  at  all  events,  of  those  states 
which  have  manufactured,  over  the 
Canadas.  It  is  to  the  svstem  the  one 
adopted,  of  manufacturing  what  they 
required,  and  thus  securing  to  their 
country  the  benefit  of  the  population 
it  required  to  do  so,  the  profits  of  the 
labour  employed  in  it,  and  the  inciden- 
tal improvements  it  occasioned.  It  is 
the  system  the  other  followed,  or  which 
was  chalked  out  for  them,  of  spending 
all  they  could  make  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  manufactured  in  England, 
the  profits  of  which  all  went  there  to 
be  spent.  The  States,  by  the  one 
system,  have  made  the  most  of  their 
country's  resources  and  its  labour; 
the  Canadas,  by  the  other,  have  uiado 
the  least.  The  States  have  cities, 
and  railroads,  and  canals,  and  elegant 
mansions,  to  show  for  their  labour  of 
fifty  yeai-s ;  the  Canadas  have  built 
elegant  mansions,  too,  by  their  la- 
bour, and  have  bought  fine  conn  try- 
seats,  and  have  contributed  to  make 
railroads,  but  they  are  unfortunately 
all  in  England  and  Scotland.    What 
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holds  good  of  a  family,  sometimes 
holds  good  of  a  people.  There  is  as 
much  often  accumulated  by  saving  as 
by  making.  Probably  the  making 
little,  and  saving  it,  will  end  better 
than  making  much  and  savmg  little. 
The  States  might  have  made  but  little 
on  their  produce  at  first — probably 
less,  for  many  years,  than  the  Cana- 
das ;  but  their  system  inevitably 
tended  to  saving  for  the  country  all 
they  did  make;  whereas  the  Cana- 
dian system,  whatever  the  provinces 
made,  much  or  little,  as  inevitably 
tended  to  the  country's  losing  it: 
and  the  consequences  are,  the  vast 
differeuce  in  the  growth  of  capital  in 
tlie  one  country  over  the  other. 

The  arguments,  however,  in  favour 
of  England's  mannfactm'ing  for  the 
colonies,  were  not  without  their  spe- 
ciousncss,  and,  as  applied  to  other 
countries,    were    not    without    their 
truth.      These   were,   that   England 
could  manufacture  cheaper   for  the 
colonies  than  they  could  manufacture 
for  themselves;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  labour  the  colonies  might  apply 
to  manufacturing,  could  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  in  raising  produce. 
But  these  arguments,  as  far  as  the 
Canadas  and  all  America  are  con- 
cerned, are  fallacious.    In  a  country 
where  the  largest  possible  reward  for 
labour  bears  frequently  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  gained  by 
individuals  and  the  whole  common- 
wealth,  by  the   mere  fact    of   that 
labour's  being   employed  in  it,   the 
question  changes  from  what  the  people 
save  upon  a  yard  of  calico,  to  what 
the  country  loses  by  towns  not  being 
built,  by  railroads  not  being  made, 
and    by    improvements    not    taking 
place   that   always  follow  manufac- 
tures.   It  may  be  true,  that  where 
the  greatest  possible  reward  for  labour 
is  thic  ouly  object  sought  for  or  attain- 
able, that  a  people  shoold  find  out, 
and  engage  in  what  pays  them  best : 
but  where  the  congregation  of  a  hun- 
dred people  in  one  place  raises  the 
value  of   property   thero  ten  thou- 
sand fold — and  such  has  often  been 
the  case  in  the  States — and  every 
Airmer   adjacent    not   only  gains    a 
market  by  them,  but  has  his  roads 
improved,  his  lands  increased  in  valne, 
doable,   and  triple,  and  ten  times; 
and  has  a  thousand  conveniences  and 
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benefits  snpplied  him  by  them,  that 
he  never  otherwise  conld  have  had — 
then  the  qnestion  arises  with   him, 
Which  benefited  him  most? — the  hun- 
dred   people's    manufacturing,    and 
spreading  the  profits  of  their  labour 
aronnd  them,  or  the  buying  a  few 
yards  of  cloth  a  few  shillings  cheaper, 
and    keeping    the    hundred    people 
away  ?    For  every  penny  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States 
have  lost,  by  buying  their  own  goods, 
they  have  made  pounds  by  making 
them.   And  the  profits  of  a  mechanic's 
own  labour  sink   into  utter  insigni- 
ficance in  comparison  to  the  wealth 
he  often  acquires  by  a  single  lot  of 
land,   upon  which  he  settles  down 
with  others,  and  which  makes  him 
rich  by  also  enriching  all  around  him. 
To  measure,  indeed,  the  advantages 
that    manufactures    have    given    to 
America,  by  the  mere  profits  of  the 
actual  labour  employed  in  them, would 
be  but  like  valuing  an  oak  at  the  price 
of  one  of  its  acorns.    Men  may  com- 
pute the  probable  profits  of  labour 
employed  in  manufacturing,  by  com- 
puting the  cost  of  raw  material  with 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  it,  and 
what  it  sold  for.    But  the  enormous 
wealth  that  has  accrued  to  America, — 
by  the  inci'ease  of  population  incident 
to  mannfacturing,   by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  and  the  gigantic 
improvements  that  have  followed  it — 
would  be  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  human  industry  to  compute. 

But  in  striking  out  the  system  Eng- 
land did  for  her  colonies,  she  should 
at  least  have  considered  whether  the 
benefits  she  intended  to  confer  would 
be  really  used  as  benefits ;  'whether 
the  system  of  protection  to  colonial 
produce  was  not,  in  fact,  something  like 
that  of  indulgent  parents  giving  to 
their  sons  pocket-money  in  addition 
to  sufficient  salaries  —  which  same 
pocket-money  does  not  generally  add 
to  the  morals  or  property  of  the 
recipients.  And,  in  truth,  this  was 
in  effect  the  character  of  England]s 
colonial  protective  system.  But  it 
went  a  little  farther  than  the  wisdom 
displayed  by  anxious  parents ;  for, 
with  the  gifts,  it  took  good  care  to 
famish  temptations  to  spend  them — a 
piece  of  amiable  generosity  that  wc 
would  acquit  even  all  indulgent 
mothers  of.     However,  this  was — 
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whatever  Enji^land  meant,  or  expected, 
to  the  coiitniry — practically  the  cHect 
of  the  system.      When  money  was 
sent  out  to  buy  proiluce  or  timber,  it 
was  aU'ays  sure  to  be  acciimpanied 
by   a  [iroportionate  stock  of   broad 
cloths  and  silks,  challis  and  shawls. 
Those    who    could   have  done  very 
well    with  Canadian  ^v'A}\   were  in- 
duffd    to    buy    brf)a(l    cloths,    and 
ofton  found  but  these  in  the  market  ; 
for    £n<;land    l)oii$;ht    the    country's 
cn)p,  and  Kn^landV  merchants  knew 
full  well  what  the  farmers  could  af- 
fonl  to  pay  for.     Women  wore  silk 
dresses  and  satin  bonnets,  who  mi;;ht 
have  looked  charming  enough,  before 
their  fiiemls  at  meeting,  in  Hoyle's 
prints,  or  iKifore  all  reasonable  beans 
at  home,  in  j^ood,  honest,  home-made 
flannel.     Brandy  and  water,  too,  was 
too  often  substituted  for  wholesome 
cider,     and    fashionable    tailors     for 
intlustiious  women.    The  slidin^^-scale 
of  e\i>enditure  always  went  up  and 
down  to  suit  the  times.     A  [food  year 
was  marked  by  an  increase  of  finery 
and   extravagance  ;    a  bad  one   by 
debts  and  law-suits,  depressions  and 
complaints — the  country  gaining  no- 
thing, from  year  to  year,  for  its  labour 
or  its  resources.     And  what  is  now 
the  consequence  ?    The  system  which 
occasioned  the  evil  is  now  done  away, 
but  the  evil  and  its  results  remain. 
The  farmer,  unknowing  the  cause  at 
first  of  the  declension  in  his  income, 
went    into    debt,    thinking,    as    had 
often    been    the    case    before,    that 
a    good    year   would    follow    a  bad 
one ;    and    that   he   would    be  able 
to  retrieve  by  it.     But  the  next  year 
came,    and  it  was  worse   than  the 
former.     lie  could  not  pay  his  debts, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his 
property,  or  sell  his  stock,  to  do  so. 
He  could  no  longer  get  ci*edit  from 
the  shopkeeper,  and   he  was  unable 
to  purchase  with  cash  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  goods  he  bou;iht  before. 
The  simpkeeper,  in  his  turn  depending 
upon  the  custom  of  the  farmer  for  the 
sale  of  his  goods,  and  depending  upon 
receiving  his  accounts  from  him  to 
meet  his  own,  found  both  fail   him 
together;  was  obliged  to  curtail  his 
business  to  a  miserable  remnant ;  or 
to  shut  up  his  shop,  or  to  wait  for 
the  sheriff  to  do  it  for  him.     Hence 
the  altered  appearance  of  every  part 


of  Canada,  both  to^vn  and  coontiy. 
Hence  the  whole  streets  in  Montreal 
with  hardly  a  single  shop  open.  Uenoe 
those  sorry  emblems  of  poverty  and 
retrogression  —  empty  honses  with 
broken  windows,  and  streets  without 
people,  which  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  village  in  the  provinces. 

Now,  for  the  system  which  has  pro- 
duced this  state  of  things,  who  is  to 
blame  ?  Clearly  and  nnmistakeabij, 
England.  If  the  colonics,  as  is  now 
palpable  to  all  America,  have  worked 
but  with  one  arm  towards  prosperity, 
while  the  States  have  workea  with 
two,  it  was  Kngland*s  manufiMStnring 
inteix^sts  that  tied  the  colonies*  arm. 
The  colonies  were,  in  this  respect, 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  England.  She 
not  only  established  a  system  for 
them,  by  which  the  proceeds  of  every 
acre  of  land  they  cleared,  and  eveiy 
tree  they  hewed,  went  to  give  work 
to  her  poor,  and  wealth  to  her  rich, 
but  she  reserved  the  right  of  thinking 
for  them  as  well.  Without  her,  they 
mu:)t  have  naturally  adopted  the 
course  taken  by  the  rest  of  America. 
She  legislated  for  them ;  they  believed 
her  wise,  and  followed  her  dictates 
without  thought  or  apprehension. 
They  are  injured ;  and  she  is  to 
blame. 

But  when  Lord  Chatham  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  system  by  which  the 
colonies  have  been,  in  effect,  prevent- 
ed manufacturing  for  themselves,  he 
established  mutuality  of  interests 
between  them  and  the  mother  conntry. 
If  he  would  have  England's  poor 
employed,  and  England's  capitalists 
enriched  by  making  goods  for  the 
colonies,  he  would  have  the  colcmies 
profit  equally  by  ])rotection  in  the 
English  markets!  The  partnership, 
for  such  it  really  was,  gave  to  each 
country  its  own  particular  share  of 
benefits;  and  the  system  was  such, 
too,  that  the  more  the  profits  of  the 
one  rose,  though  by  its  own  individual 
efforts,  the  more  it  was  able  to  benefit 
the  otlier.  For  the  more  people  en- 
gaged in  Canadian  farming,  the  more 
land  that  became  cleared,  and  the  more 
timber  that  was  got  out,  the  more 
English  manufactm*es  were  consumed. 
But  we  have  shown,  by  comparison 
with  the  States,  the  disastrous 
effect  of  this  system  upon  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  colonies.     We  have 
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shown,    too,    from    its    own     char- 
acter, that  it  never  was,  aiid  never 
couhl    liavc  been,  of  any  substantial 
benetit  to  tliem  ;  that  it  made  them 
extravagant,   ^vitliout    leaving  them 
capital ;    that   it   made   tlicm    to  all 
intents   and  purposes   poorer,  whilst 
it  was  expected  to  make  them  richer. 
And  who  was  this  system  exjiressly 
and   avowedly   intended  to  benefit? 
Who  were,  in  all  season"*,  and  at  all 
times,  whether  good  or  bad  for  the 
«olonies,  the  only  benefiters  by   it? 
Jt  was  the  mannfacturers  of  England. 
For  if   the   colonies  could   buy   but 
prints   and  cottons,   they   bought   of 
these  all  they  could  |>ay  for,  and  thestj 
manufacturers  had  all  the  profit.     If 
tliey  could  buy  broad  cl(»ths  and  silks, 
they  purchased  as  much  as  their  crops 
were  worth,  and  often  were  induced 
to  draw   upon    the    future,   English 
manufacturers  and  merchants  getting 
all  the  benefit,     hut  after  these  manu- 
facturers had  thus  bled  the  colonies  of 
all  their  vitality,  in  the  shape  of  capi- 
tal, for  upwards  of  half  a  ceuturj' — 
after  the  colonies'  right  arm  had  been 
tied  up  so  long,  for  their  express  l>ene- 
iit,  that  it  became  impotent  from  want 
of  exercise,  these  same  manufacturers 
turned  round  and  told  their  colonial 
partners — •'  We  have  now  made  all 
we  can  out  of  you  ;  or,  if  we  have  not, 
we  think  we  can  make  a  little  more  by 
free  trade  than  we  can  by  keeping  our 
honest  engagements  with  you.     We 
are  sorry  you  have  acquired  a  lamer 
arm  in  our  service.     It  is  a  pity.     It 
can't    be   heljKid   now.      Good-bye." 
Yes,  it  was  these  manufacturers,  who 
£0  long  bled  the  colonies,  that  turned 
round  to  strike  them  in  the  end  the 
l>low  that  should  finish  them.    It  was 
their  selHsh    agitation   for  years ;  it 
was  their  constant  sounding  into  the 
ears  of  England  one  unvarying  theme ; 
it   wits    their  disregard   of  all  inte- 
rests, of  all  duties,  and  of  all  obli- 
gations to  all  men,  in  one  deadly,  un- 
wavering struggle  for  the  attainment 
of  one  object,  and  for  one  class,  that 
cost    the     colonics    their    solemnly 
pledged  protection — that  cost  them, 
w<'   may  add,  their  respect  for  the 
honour  and  the  justice  of  England. 

IJut  we  have  now,  after  a  digression 
which  has  been  somewhat  of  the 
longest,  come  to  the  point  of  our  ar- 
gument, and  that  is  this : — Upon  a 


question  so  vitally  affecting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colonies ;  upon  a  question 
that  might  cost  them  the  institutions 
of  England ;  upon  a  (piesticm  where 
all  truth  and  justice  demanded  that 
they  should  have  been  in  a  situation  to 
protect  themselves  against  manufactur- 
ing selHshness,  does  it  not  occur  to  the 
reader,  that  the  colonies  should  have 
had  a  representation  where  it  was  de- 
cided?   The  measures  that  exaspe- 
rated the  old  colonies   to  rebellion, 
shrink  into  utter  insignificance,  as  far 
as  injury  or  effect  are  concenied,  in 
com])arison  to  this  one.  Here  are  three 
millions  of  people,  the  main  [»rofits  of 
whose  labour  for  upwards  of   fifty 
years  have  gone  to  enrich  a  certain 
cla.ss  of  people  in  England.    And  here 
they  are  now,  sacrificed  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  that  very  class,  without  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
for  themselves.     If  the  legislation  of 
England,  for  ten  years  piist,  has  been 
pregnant  with  vaster  consequences  to 
her  tlmn  the  legislation  of  a  century, 
it  has  hardly  affected  her  so  deeply  as 
it  has  affected  her  Xorth  American 
colonies.    If  her  landowners  see  ruin 
in  it — if  her  agricultural  labourers  see 
in  it  the  means  of  depriving  them  of 
bread — still  her  other  classes  see,  or 
think  they  see,  advantages  in  it  to 
counteract  the  evils,  and  prosi)erity  to 
balance  the  injury.     But  in  England 
all  have  been  heard — all  have  con- 
tended, where  giant  intellect  sways  as 
well  as  mighty  interests ;  where  mind 
has  its  intlaences  as  well  as  matter. 
Bat  in  the  colonies,  where  every  inte- 
rest and  every  class  saw,  in  imperial 
legislation,  injustice  and  ruin,  neither 
their  intellect  nor  their  interests  avail- 
ed them  anything.  They  were  literally 
placed  in  the  legislative  boat  of  Eng- 
land :  they  found  that  they  must  either 
sink  or  float  in  it ;    that  legislation 
happened  to  sink  them ;  and  though 
they  saw  themselves  going  down,  and 
might,  with  tlieir  friends,  have  pulled 
themselves    ashore,    they  were  not 
allowed  an  oar  to  do  so — they  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  make  an  effort  to 
save  themselves. 

In  the  face  of  these  deeply  impor- 
tant considerations,  can  it  be  fairly 
said  that  the  colonies  have  no  interest 
in  imperial  legislation,  and  that  there 
ure  no  interests  for  imperial  legislation 
to  guard  in  the  colonies  ?   Palpably  to 
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all  the  world,  the  States  have  been 
making    gigantic    strides    in    pros- 
perity, while  the  colonies  have  been 
standing  still.     Yet   in  the  British 
Honse  of  Commons,  whenever  the 
question   of  the   colonies  has  been 
mooted,    has  it  not  been  with  the 
view  to  consider  how  the  colonies 
conld   be   made    to   consume   more 
English   manufactures,    rather    than 
how  they  should  prosper  by  manu- 
factures of  their  own?     Who   has 
nrged  tlie  question  there,  that  instead 
of  England's  perpetually  sending  out 
goods,  and  draining  the  colonics  of  all 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  England 
should  send  out  people  to  make  goods, 
who  in  making  them  would  make  the 
country  ?    Yet  this  is  the  root  of  the 
depression  and  the  jWYcrty   of  the 
Canadas.    And  who  with  this  vast 
country's  resources  before  him — witli 
its  ways  and  means  of  making  millions 
independent,  and  with  the  vast  faci- 
lities for  the  investment  of  capital  it 
afforded  and  affords — can  say  {hat  no 
interests  could  spring  up  in  it  of  con- 
sequence to  the  legislation  of  England? 
It  is  true  that  the  colonies   have 
had  their  own  parliaments;  and  it  has 
been  imagined  that  these  parliaments 
encompassed  the  whole  of  their  in- 
terests.   But  when  did  the  colonial 
legislatures  decide  that  the  colonies 
should  not  make  a  hob -nail  for  them- 
selves ?    Yet  the  want  of  making  the 
hob-nails  has  been  the  ruin  of  their 
prosperity.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
colonies  lose  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year  by  the  loss 
of  protection  :  it  is  but  too  well  known 
how  deeply  this  loss  has  affected  them. 
Yet  whose  legislation  and  policy  edu- 
cated them  literally  to  feel  this  loss  ? 
whose   interests  were    consulted   in 
giving  the  protection,  and  taking  it 
away  again,  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  evil?    It  was  England's. 
The  colonies  have  been  allowed  by 
their  legislatures  to  shake  the  leaves 
of  their  interests;    imperial  legit>la- 
tion  has  always  assailed  the  tcunk. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  colonial  interests 
have  been,  unheard   and  unheeded, 
sacrificed  to  other  interests  in  En j,'land. 
The  destiny  of  the  colonies,  without 
question  and  without  redress,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
made  a  convenience  of  their  interests, 
and  an  argument  of  their  misfortunes, 


brought  aboot  by  these  men  them- 
selves. Nor  could,  nor  erer  can, 
whatever  may  be  imagined  to  the 
contrary,  the  connexion  of  the  colo- 
nies be  preserved  with  England,  with- 
out her  policy  and  her  legislation 
vitally  affecting  them.  For  they 
must  be  either  English  or  American ; 
they  must  be,  as  they  ever  have 
been,  if  the  connexion  is  maintained, 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
England,  or  theur  interests  must  be 
identified  with  hers :  and  if  their  in- 
terests are  identical,  their  legislation 
should  be  identical  also.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  flag  of  England  can 
long  wave  over  what  is  all  American. 
If  the  colonies  are  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent in  their  interests  of  England, 
it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
their  measures  and  their  policy  may 
become,  not  only  what  England  might 
not  like,  but  what  might  be  an  actual 
injur}' to  her;  and  what  might  owe 
its  very  success,  like  mnch  of  the 
policy  of  America,  to  its  being  detri- 
mental to  her  interests.  And  it  is  as 
unnatural  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  England  would  or  conld,  for  any 
length  of  time,  extend  her  protection 
over  a  people  whoso  interests  and 
whose  policy  might  be  pulling  agunst 
her  own,  whose  success  might  be 
marked  by  her  injury,  and  whose  pro- 
sperity might  increase  at  the  expense 
of  her  adversity. 

But,  apart  from  the  abstract  right 
of  the  colonies  being  represented 
where  they  are,  and,  we  insist,  mnst 
continue  to  be,  so  deeply  concerned, 
it  is  time  the  present  hnmiliating 
syhtem  of  understanding  their  \iewa 
or  feelings  in  the  English  parliament 
should  come  to  an  end.  Upon  e 
vitally  important  question  to  them — 
upon  one  of  these  things  that  only  come 
up  once  in  a  century,  or  in  a  people's 
whole  history — take  the  following,  aa 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  their 
opinions  and  their  interests  were  re- 
garded : — 

"  Dishonesty  of  Public  Me.\.  {From 
the  London  Pocf.)— Mr  Labouchere  wished 
to  show  that  Canada  chafed  under  the 
rcatrictioDS  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  'the 
new  commercial  principle,'  provided  the 
Navigation  Laws  were  repealed.  For 
this  pnrpose  the  minister  took  a  course 
which  he  woald  no  more  hare  thought  of 
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taking  in  the  affairs  of  private  life,  than  he 
would  have  thought  of  taking  purses  on 
the  highway.  The  minister  quoted  the 
statement  of  three  respectable  gentlemen 
at  Montreal,  which  coincided  with  his 
views;  and  he  did  not  let  fall  one  word 
from  which  the  house  could  have  inferred 
that  the  opinions  thus  alluded  to,  were  not 
the  general  mercantile  opinions  of  Mon- 
treal. Now,  the  minister  could  scarcely 
be  ignorant  that  this  question  about  free 
trade,  and  the  alteration  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
earnest  discussion  in  Montreal;  and  he 
cannot  but  have  known  that  Mr  Young 
and  Mr  Holmes,  however  respectable  in 
tlieir  position,  and  influential  in  their  busi- 
ness, are  the  leaders  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  Mr 
Labouehere  read  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  he  had  the  confidence 
to  call  *  a  proof  irrefragable*  of  the 
mercantile  public  opinion  of  Montreal  and 
Upper  Canada,  when  the  truth  is — as 
he  could  not  but  have  known — that  the 
opinions  of  that  statement  are  the  opin- 
ions of  a  few  persons  utterly  opposed  to 
the  general  opinion  of  the  mercantile 
body.  There  was  held  in  Montreal,  on 
the  i7th  of  last  mouth,  the  largest  public 
in-door  meeting  that  ever  assembled  in 
that  city,  at  which  a  string  of  resolutions 
was  passed  by  acclamation,  in  favour  of 
the  policy  of  protection,  and  against  the 
*  new  commercial  principle  *  of  the  go- 
vernment. That  meeting  was  addressed 
both  by  Mr  Young  and  Mr  Holmes.  They 
endeavoured  to  support  the  views  held  by 
Mr  Labouehere,  but  against  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  meeting,  from 
which  they  retired  in  complete  discomfi- 
ture. We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
minister  who  is  head  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  cannot  but  be  aware  of  this  ; 
and  yet  he  not  only  conceals  it  altogether 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  reads 
to  that  house  the  statement  of  Mr  Young 
and  Mr  Holmes,  as  '  proof  irrefragable  ' 
of  the  opinion  of  the  colony  of  Canada,  in 
favour  of  the  ministerial  policy.  The 
rresident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  as 
soon  cut  off  his  right  hand  as  do  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life  ;  and  yet  so  warped  is  he  by  party 
politics — so  desirous  of  obtaining  a  tri- 
umph for  the  political  bigotry  which  pos- 
sessed him — that  he  represents  the  mer- 
cantile interest  of  Montreal  and  Upper 
Canada  as  if  it  were  decidedly  on  his 
side,  when,  if  he  had  told  the  whole  story 
fairly  and  honestly,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  exactly  the  contrary 
wa.s  the  fact." 

Now,  if  it  be  necessary  for  England 
to  understand  colonial  feelings,  and 
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opinions  in  order  to  legislate  for  thenii 
is  this  a  fair  or  honoui*ab1e  way  of 
treating  them  ?  Are  the  interest^  of 
these  great  provinces  to  be  thus  made 
subservient  to  political  trickery  ?  Is 
their  destiny  of  so  little  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  that  it  should  be  even 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  for  any 
man,  or  any  party,  in  England,  to  have 
it  in  his  or  their  power  thus  to  insult 
their  intellect  as  well  as  to  violate 
their  interests  ?  And  is  this  circum- 
stance not  a  counterpart  of  others  that 
have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  when 
Canadian  subjects  have  been  before 
parliament  V  If  we  mistake  not,  up- 
on another  vitally  important  question 
to  them — the  corn  laws — the  petitions 
and  the  remonstrances  even  of  their 
governor  and  their  legislature  were, 
to  enable  misrepresentation  and  un- 
truth to  have  its  influence  in  a 
debate,  kept  back  and  concealed. 
A  party's  interests  in  England  were 
at  stake  ;  the  colonies  were  sacrificed. 
Now,  can  it  be  reasonably  urged,  that 
the  allowing  these  colonies  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  to  be  understood 
for  themselves,  in  that  place  and  before 
that  people  who  literally  hold  their 
destiny  in  their  hands,  would  be  preg- 
nant with  more  danger  to  England 
than  this  dishonourable  system  is  to 
both  her  and  to  them  ?  AVould  it  not 
be  better  to  have  them  constitutionally 
heard  than  surreptitiously  represented? 
Is  it  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  the  good  government  of  them, 
that  tricking  and  dishonesty  should 
triumph  over  truth  and  principle,  and 
that  the  legislative  boons  which  reach 
them  should  be  filtered  through  false- 
hood and  deception?  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  all  who  have  read 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
the  Navigation  Laws,  how  Lord  Stan- 
ley exposed  these  same  Messrs  Holmes 
and  Young,  mentioned  by  Mr  La- 
bouehere, but  who,  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  Lords,  were  joined  with  a  Mr 
Knapp.  It  was  shown  by  his  lord- 
ship that  these  eminent  commercial 
men  (who  seem  to  be  the  standing 
con'espondents  of  the  present  minis- 
try,) wrote  what  is  called  in  America 
a  bunkum  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  to  be 
need  in  the  House  of  Lords,  making  a 
grand  flourish  of  their  loyalty,  and  a 
great  case  out  in  favour  of  the  colonial 
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secretary's  side  of  the  question.  But 
it  was  unfortunately,  or  ratlier  for- 
tunately, discovered,  that  these  emi- 
nent iudividuaU  liad  been,  at  the  very 
same  time,  writin;^  to  tlioir  commercial 
correspondents  in  London  to  shape 
their  business  for  an  early  annexation 
of  the  colonies  to  the  United  States  I 
Yet  it  is  upon  such  eminent  testimony 
as  this  that  imperial  lejrislation  for  the 
colonies  is  founded.  This  is  the  way 
England  comes  to  a  sullicient  under- 
standing of  a  peo[)le*s  interests,  to 
8ba[)e  a  ]K)licy  which  may  change  their 
whole  political  existence. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  reasons 
why  the  colonies  themselves  should 
be  represented  in  England,  there 
may  be  reasons  why  England  herself 
might  wish  the  same  thing.  May 
it  not  be  i>ossible,  nay,  is  it  not  the 
fact,  that  a  va^t  amount  of  trouble, 
vexation,  and  exi>enso  might  be 
avoided  by  it  V  How  many  commis- 
sioners sent  out  to  find  out  ditticulties 
and  to  redress  grievances, — how  many 
investigations  before  parliamentary 
committees, — how  many  debates  in 
parliament, — how  many  expenses  of 
military  operations,  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  these  coloiues  been  in  a 
situation  from  time  to  time  to  have 
explained  their  own  aflfairs,  and  to 
have  allowed  their  i>etty  sciuabbles  of 
race  and  of  faction  to  have  escaped  in 
the  safety-valves  of  imperial  legisla- 
tion? In  1«27,  it  cost  England  the 
time  and  expense  incident  to  a  par- 
liamentary report,  upon  the  civil 
government  of  Lower  Canada  alone, 
which  extends  over  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pages  octavo.  And  this  was  irre- 
siMictive,  of  coarse,  of  the  questions 
and  debates  which  led  to  it,  besides 
all  that  grew  out  of  it.  Next  came 
the  debates  upon  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  remedies  proposed  in  the 
report — for  the  report  itself  turned  out 
to  be  like  throwing  a  little  water  on  a 
large  tii-e — it  only  served  to  increase 
the  blaze.  Then  came  Lord  Gosford, 
with  extensive  iK)wers  to  settle  all 
ditticulties,  and,  it  was  hoped,  with  a 
large  capacity  for  understanding  them. 
But  he,  whatever  else  he  did,  succeeded 
to  admiration  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
head ;  or,  being  an  Irishman,  perhaps 
he  thought  he  would  make  things  go 
by  contraries — for  he  came  out  to  pacify 
all  parties,  and  he  managed  to  leave 


them  all  fighting.  Next  came  the 
debates  npon,  and  the  cost  of,  the 
rebellion,  and  then  rose  the  bright 
star  of  Canadian  hope  and  prosperity; 
for  the  Earl  of  Dnrnam  was  deputed, 
with  a  largo  collection  of  wisdom,  and 
a  pretty  good  sprinklmg  of  other  com- 
modity as  well,  to  settle  the  whole 
business.  But,  in  sooth,  these  Cana- 
dians must  be  a  sad  set,  for  he  pro- 
cured them  responsible  goyemment, 
and  this  seems  to  have  set  them  clean 
into  the  fire. 

Now,  although  it  may  be  tme  that 
the  colonies  might  have  had  bnt  few 
interests  at  first  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  imperial  legislation,  yet  it 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
educated  them  to  understand  that 
legislation,  and  to  have  appreciated 
England's  tme  greatness  through  her 
institutions — ^and  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  England  tanght,  by  practical 
association  and  connexion  with  them, 
their  real  worth — than  to  have  had 
English  legislation  largely  and  per- 
petually wasted  upon  colonial  broils, 
and  the  colonies  as  perpetnally  dis- 
satisfied with  English  legislation.  The 
truth  is,  their  system  of  international 
legislation  only  made  the  two  coon- 
tries  known  to  each  other  by  means 
of  their  difficulties.  The  ocdonies 
were  never  tanght  to  look  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  imperial  parliament, 
unless  when  there  was  some  broil  to 
settle,  or  some  imperial  qnestion  to 
be  decided,  that  was  linked  with  colo- 
nial ruin,  and  in  the  decision  of  which 
the  colonies  had  the  interesting  part 
to  play  of  looking  on.  Nor  has  Eng- 
land ever  thought  of,  or  regarded  the 
colonies,  except  to  hand  them  over 
bodily  to  some  subordinate  in  the 
colonial  ofllce — unless  when  they  were 
forced  upon  her  attention  by  her  pride 
being  likely  to  be  wounded  by  her 
losing  them,  or  by  some  other  equally 
disagreeable  consideration.  The  leds- 
lative  intercourse  between  them  has 
ever  been  of  the  worst  possible  kind. 
Instead  of  intending  to  teach  the 
people  of  England  to  respect,  to  rely 
upon,  and  to  appreciate  the  real  worth 
of  the  colonies,  it  has  taught  them  to 
underrate,  to  distrust,  and  to  avoid 
them.  Instead  of  imperial  legislation's 
forming  the  character  of  the  people, 
as  it  has  formed  the  character  of  tho 
peoiile  of  England,  and  giving"  them 
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principles  to  clinp^  to,  and  to  hope 
upon,  it  has  directly  tended  to  con- 
centrate tiieir  attention  upon  America, 
and  to  alieuate  their  feelings  from 
En^dand. 

iiut  it  Ls  not  alone  in  the  passing  of 
laws,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  coni- 
nicrcc,  or  the  harmonising  and  com- 
bining of  interests,  that  the  colonies 
would  bo  benetited  by  imperial  repre- 
sentation.   They  would  be  benefited 
a  tltousand  times  more  by  the  inter- 
course it  would  occasion  between  the 
two  countries.     The  colonies  would 
then  be  taught  to  regard  England  as 
their  home.      They  would   read  the 
debates  of  her  parliament  as  their  own 
debates;  they  would  feel  an  interest 
in  her  greatness,  in  her  struggles,  and 
in   her  acliievements,   because    they 
would  participate  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. The  speeches  of  English  states- 
men—the literature  of  England — her 
iui^titutions   and  her  history,  would 
then  be  studied,  understood,  and  ap- 
preciated by  them ;  and  instead  of  the 
colonies  belonging    to    the    greatest 
emi)ire  in  the  world,  and  being  the 
most  insignificant  in  legislation,  they 
would  rise  to  the  glory  and  dignity  of 
that  empire  of  which  they  formed  a 
part — sharing  in  its  intellectual  great- 
ness, its  rewards,  and  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  it  from  the  world.     Every 
person,  too,  who  represented  the  colo- 
nies in  England,  would  not  simply  be 
the   representatives    of   their  public 
policy,  or  national  interests — be  would 
also  represent  their  vast  resources, 
their  thousand  openings  for  the  pro- 
fitable in  vestment  of  capital,  which  the 
people  of  England  might  benefit  by  as 
much  as  the  colonies.    The  public  im- 
provements   now  abandoned  in  the 
colonies  for  want  of  capital  to  carr}' 
them  on,  and  for  want  of  sufficient 
contidence  in  their  government  on  the 
[)art  of   capitalists,  to    invest  their 
money  in  them,  would  then  become, 
as  similar  improvements  are  in  the 
States,  a  wide  field  for  English  enter- 
))nsc  to  enrich  itself  in,  and  for  Eng- 
lish poverty  to  shake  off  its  misery 
by.     If  the  i-esources  of  the  colonies 
— if  their  means  of  making  rich,  and 
being  enriched,  were  understood  and 
taken  advantage  of — if  international 
legislation,  common  interests,  and  a 
common  destiny,  could  make  the  colo- 
nies stand  upon  the  same  footing  to 


England  as  England  does  to  herself, 
God  only  can  tell  the  vast  amount 
of  human  comfort,  independence*,  and 
happiness,  that  might  result  from  the 
consummation. 

But  how  can  these    advantages 
accrue  to  England,  or  to  the  colonics, 
as  hmg  as  it  is  understood  that,  the 
moment  a  man  plants  his  foot  upon  a 
colony,  that  moment  he  yields  up  the 
fee-simple  of  his  forefathers'  institu- 
tions— that  moment  he  takes,  as  it 
were,  a  lease  of  them,  conditioned  to 
hold  them  by  chance,  and  to  regard 
them  as  a  matter  of  temporary  con- 
venience and   necessity.     And   who 
that  has  observed  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  in  England  for  years,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  debates  in  her  ])arliamont, 
can  deny  that  this  is  the  case? — who 
that  now  lives  in  the  colonies   can 
^enyit?     And  with  such  an  under- 
standing as  this,  and  with  an  educa- 
tion perpetually  going  on  in  colonial 
legislatures,  weaning  the  feelings  and 
separating  the  interests  of  the  colo- 
nies from  the  mother  country,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  that  interest 
in  England    necessary    to    all    true 
loyalty,  and  that  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  her  institutions  necessary 
to  all  enlightened  or  patriotic  attach- 
ment, can  take  root,  or  subsist  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  colonies  ?    If  the 
colonies,  in  truth,  arc  to  be  made,  or 
to  be  kept  British,  in  anything  else 
than  in  name — if  even  in  name  the}' 
can  long  be  kept  so— it  must  be  by 
the    infusion    of   the    essential    ele- 
ments of  British  character  and  British 
principle    into    them,   by   means    of 
British  legislation.    If  they  are  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  oak,  the 
grafts  must  be  nourished  by  the  same 
sap  that  supports  the  tree  itself.   The 
little  boat  that  is  launched  on  the 
great  sea  to  shift  for  itself,  must  soon 
be  separated  from  the    great    ship. 
The  colonies,  denied  all  practical  par- 
ticipation in  the  true  greatness   of 
England,  and  having  with  them,  by 
virtne  of  their  very  name  as  colonies, 
the  prestige  of  instability  and  insecu- 
rity, must,  in    the  very  nature    of 
things,  be  avoided  by  all  who,  though 
they  would  be  glad  to  trust  the  great 
ship,  cannot  rely  upon  one  of  its  frail 
boats.    The  great  wings  of  England^s 
legislation  must  be  made  to  cover  the 
North  American  colonies,  and  to  warm 
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them  into  a  British  existence;  or  they 
will  be  doomed  to  stray  and  to  wander, 
and  to  be  disrespected  and  nncared 
for,  until  inevitable  destiny  at  last 
forces  them  under  the  wings  of  another. 
Franklin,  the  profonndest  thinker 
of  the  many  great  men  connected 
with  the  American  Revolution,  thus 
wrote  upon  this  subject : — 

'*  The  time  has  been  when  the  colonies 
might  have  been  pleased  with  imperial 
representation  ;  they  are  now  indifferent 
about  it ;  and  if  it  is  much  longer  delayed, 
they  will  refuse  it.     Dut  the  pride  of  the 
Kngli:?h  people  cannot  bear  the  thonght 
of  it,  and  therefore  it  will  Lc  delayed. 
Every  man  in  England  sccins  to  consider 
himself  as  a  piece  of  a  sovereign  over 
America  —  seems  to  jostle  himself  into 
the  throne  with  the   King,  and  talks  of 
our  fuhjirett  in  the  colonkt.      The    par- 
liament  cannot  well   and   wisely   make 
laws  suited  to  the  colonies,  without  beinf 
properly   and    truly   informed   of   their 
circumstances,  ability,  temper,  &c.     This 
cannot  be  without  representatives  from 
the  colonies  ;  yet  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land is  fond  of  excrelBing  this  power,  and 
averse   to   the  only  means  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge  for  exercising 
it  ;   which  is  desiring  to  be  omnlpoteut 

without   being  omnhcieiit 

There  remains  among  the 

colonists  so  much  respect,  veneration,  and 
affection  for  Britain,  that,  if  cultivated 
prudently,  with  a  kind  usage,  and  tender- 
ness for  their  privileges,  they  might  be 
easily  governed  by  England  still  for  ages, 
without  force,  or  any  considerable  ex- 
pense. But  I  do  not  see  there  a  sufficient 
iiuantity  of  the  wisdom  that  is  necessary 
to  pnxhicc  such  a  conduct,  and  I  lament 
the  want  of  it." — Litter  to  Lord  Kama, 

But  it  is  most  strange,  that  while 
£Dgland*s  policy,  and  the  spirit  of  her 
legislation,  have  for  some  years  past 
clearly  indicated  to  the  world,  that 
she  expected  and  seemed  disposed  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  separation  between 
herself  and  her  colonies,  her  conduct 
in  other  respects  should  be  so  opposed 
to  her  views  in  this.  For  while  she 
was  foreshadowing  in  her  legislature 
the  independence  of  her  colonies,  she 
was  building,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
j^'arrisons  in  them  to  support  her  power 
for  all  time  to  come.  Within  the  ten 
years  last  past,  garrison  quarters,  upon 
a  large  scale,  have  been  built  at  Toron- 
to ;  and  large  sums  have  been  laid  out 
upon  every  fort  and  place  of  defence 
in  the  colonies.      Surelv  thii  must 


have  been  done  with  some  other  view 
than  making   safe    and   convenient 
places  for  the  stars  and  stripes  to 
wave  on  in  a  few  years  1    Yet  when 
we  come  to  look  back  npon  England^s 
legislation  for  the  same  period,  and 
npon  the  spirit  evoked  by  the  debates 
in  her  parliament,  it  would  really 
seem,  if  she  had  any  rational  design 
in  these  expenditures  at  all,  that  she 
must  have  intended  them  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  her  once  rebellions  son 
Jonathan.     England,   by  these  de- 
fences, would  seem  to  say  to  the  colon- 
L«ts — ^^  Look  there,  my  lads,  and  see 
the  emblems  of  your  protection,  and  of 
British  rule  in  America  for  ever."  By 
her  legislation  and  free-trade  policy, 
she    has   unequivocally  told    them, 
"  that  she  must  buy  her  bread  where 
she  pleases;  and  they  may  find  a 
government  where  they  please.^'  With 
one  hand  she  has  taken  her  colonies 
by  the  shoulder,  and  told  them  they 
must  behave  themselves:  with  the 
other,   she  has  shaken  hands  with 
them,  and  told  them  they  may  kick 
up  their  heels  as  they  please  for  all 
she  cares. 

But  there  is  a  question,  npon  the 
satisfactory  answering  of  which  rests 
the  whole  matter  of  whether  the  colo- 
nies can,  or  cannot,  continue  connected 
with  Great  Britain.  And  that  qaes- 
tion  is,  Can  they  prosper  in  propor- 
tion to  their  abilities  to  prosper,  by 
that  connexion  ? 

AVehave  already  partially  answered 
it,  by  showing  the  benefit  that  wonld 
inevitably  accrue  to  the  colonies  fronr 
their  being  represented  in  the  imperial 
pariiament— by  their  whole  property 
and  worth  being,  by  this  means, 
placed  in  the  market  of  the  worid  side 
by  side  with  the  property  and  worth 
of  England  herself;  and  by  England^s 
capital  partially,  if  not  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  flowing  into  the  colonies 
npon  the  same  footing  that  it  flows 
through  England  —  t. «.,  npon  the 
principle  of  advantageous  in  vestment » 
But  we  shall  prove  that  they  can  and 
should  prosper,  to  the  fidlest  extent 
of  their  capabilities,  in  connexion 
with  Britain,  in  another  way. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
were  their  connexion  with  England 
broken  ofl^,  and  were  the  colontes  to 
become,  as  it  is  certain  they  wonld, 
several  States  of  the  American  UnioDi 
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they  would  prosper,  in  proportion  to 
their  capabilities,  equally  with  any  of 
the  northern  states  having  no  greater 
advantages  in  soil  or  resources.  It  is 
thought,  and  we  believe  with  truth, 
that  the  public  improvements  which 
now  lie  dormant  for  want  of  capital  to 
carry  them  on,  or  for  want  of  suflScient 
knowledge  of,  or  confidence  in,  the 
colonies  from  without,  to  induce  the 
necessary  capital  to  be  advanced  for 
them,  would  be  completed,  if  the 
colonies  w^ere  joined  to  the  States.  It 
is  thought,  too,  and  with  equal  pro- 
priety, that  Lower  Canada,  whose 
population  is  singularly  well  fitted  to 
prosper  and  be  benefited  by  manu- 
factures, would,  were  it  a  State,  be 
directed  in  that  course  most  condu- 
cive to  its  prosperity.  And  it  is 
thought — likewise  correctly — that  the 
great  resources  of  Upper  Canada, 
were  that  province  too  a  State, 
would  become  greatly  more  available 
than  they  now  are:  its  population 
would  increase ;  its  cities  and  towns 
enlarge ;  and  every  man  having  an 
acre  of  land,  or  a  lot  in  a  town  in  it, 
would  become  much  better  off  than  he 
is  at  present.  This,  if  the  States  re- 
maiu  united  as  they  have  been,  and 
prosper  as  they  have  done,  might  be 
all  strictly  true.  But  why  is  it  that 
the  colonies  believe  this,  and  that  the 
States  are  also  of  the  same  opinion  ?  It 
is  because  the  colonies  know  what  the 
Americans  are,  and  the  Americans 
know  what  the  colonies  are  capable  of. 
They  understand  each  other,  and 
they  know  how  they  could  work  to- 
gether for  good. 

But  what  means  would  the  Ameri- 
cans employ  to  develop  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  colonies,  and  to  secure 
wealth  to  themselves,  while  they 
brought  prosperity  to  them?  They 
would  simply  employ  their  capital  in 
them ;  and  they  know  that  it  could, 
and  they  would  see  that  it  should,  be 
so  employed  as  to  secure  these  results. 

But  let  us  now  inquire, — ^Is  it  impos- 
sible to  employ  the  capital  of  England 
in  these  colonies,  so  as  to  effect  the 
same  thing?  If  American  enterprise 
and  skill  could  cause  wealth  to  spring 
up  in  Lower  Canada,  and  could  enrich 
itself  by  doing  so,  is  it  impossible  for 
English  enterprise  and  skill  to  do 
likewise?  If  American  capitalists 
could,  beyond  any  manner  of  ques- 


tion, accumulate  wealth  for  them- 
selves, and  vastly  benefit  the  Canadas, 
by  constructingrailroads  through  them , 
or  rather  by  continuing  their  own, 
is  it  out  of  the  power  of  English  capi- 
talists to  be  enriched  by  the  same 
process  ?  If  the  Canadas,  as  we  have 
said,  believe  the  States  can  infuse 
prosperity  into  them,  because  they 
see  the  States  understand  them,  and 
know  what  they  are  capable  of,  is  it 
impossible  for  England  to  undei^stand 
them  also,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
their  worth  ?  But  then,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, there  is  the  difficulty  of  colo- 
nial government.  Who  will  invest 
his  capital  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  where  he  may  be  paid 
off  by  a  revolution — when,  as  Moore 
said  of  the  old  colonies — 

'*  England's  debtors  might  be   changed  to 
England's  foes  ?" 

But  suppose  the  stability  of  Eng- 
land's own  government  were  imparted 
to  the  colonies,  suppose  the  perma- 
nency and  the  interests  of  England 
became  effectually  and  for  ever  iden- 
tified with  them— what  then?  That 
there  is  no  reason  under  heaven  left 
why  they  should  not  prosper,  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  ability  to  pros- 
per, and  that  England  might  not  be 
benefited  by  them  in  proportion. 

But  even  this  is  but  a  partial  view 
of  the  case ;  for  the  Americans  would 
actually  borrow  the  money  in  Eng- 
land that  they  would  invest  in  the 
colonies,  and  yet  enrich  themselves  by 
doing  so.  The  colonies,  in  truth — 
joined  to  the  States — ^would  prosper 
by  diluted  benefits,  the  Americans 
reaping  all  the  advantages  of  the  di- 
lution. Connected  with  Great  Bri- 
tain—did Britain  confide  in  them  as 
she  might,  and  understand  them  as 
she  should,  and  were  they  in  a  situ- 
ation to  inspire  that  confidence,  and  to 
occasion  that  understanding  —  they 
must  inevitably  reap,  in  many  re- 
spects, double  the  benefits  they  would 
enjoy  with  the  States. 

But  the  States  tcovld  benefit  the  colo- 
nies all  they  could.     Will  England  f 

The  scheme  of  imperial  representa- 
tion for  the  North  American  colonies 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  open  to 
many  objections ;  and  many  difficul- 
ties would  have  to  be  got  over  before 
it  could  be  accomplished.    The  first, 
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if  not  tho  only  ^roat  diflicalty,  ii 
Would  the  colonies  bear  the  bnrden 
of  taxation,  and  the  responsibility  of 
bein^  part  and  parcel  of  the  Briti.^h 
empire,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for 
all  time  to  come  V  And  conld  they,  if 
they  would  ? 

In  cousijlerinp  these  qncstions,  it  is 
but  fair  to  view  them,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  responsibilities  the  system 
we  propose  wouhl  entail,  bat  also  in 
rej^ard  to  the  n^sjwnsihilities  they 
would  and  mnst  incur  by  any  other 
system  they  mifrht  adopt.  For  this 
may  l)e  taken  for  ffranted — they  must 
soon  become  all  Anu'Hcan,  or  all  Kng- 
lish.  They  must  enjoy  Hn^ish  credit 
and  English  jwrmaneiicy,  or  they  must 
have  some  other.  A  great  country, 
with  an  industrious,  enterprising 
peof)le,  cannot  long  remain  without 
credit,  without  pros|K»rity,  and  with- 
out either  the  use  or  the  ho|>e  of  capi- 
tal. Tiie  Canadiis  are  now  in  this 
situation. 

If,  then,  the  colonies  should  become 
independent,  and  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  continue  so,  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  their  own  protection.  And 
if  they  became  a  republic,  they  would 
have  to  take  their  stand  with  the 
other  powers  of  tho  world,  and  bear 
the  expense  of  doing  so.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  they  were  taken  into  the 
American  Union,  thev  would  liave  to 
contribute,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
their  own  local  or  state  governments, 
to  the  support  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  tho  whole  Union  ;  they  would 
have,  too,  to  contribute  to  the  form- 
ing a  navy  for  the  States,  such  as  Eng- 
land has  now  g(»t ;  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  contribute,  too,  for  the  con- 
struction of  military  defences  for 
America,  which  England  is  pretty 
well  supplied  with.  Tliey  would  have, 
iu  short,  to  expend  npon  America  a 
great  deal  of  what  Enc^land,  in  three 
or  four  centuries,  has  been  expending 
upon  herself  as  a  nation. 

It  may  also  be  fairly  presumed, 
that,  with  interests  every  day  becom- 
ing more  independent  of  England: 
with  a  system  of  government  which 
leaves  England  nothing  in  America 
but  a  name— or,  as  Ix)rd  Elgin  says, 
a  *^  dignified  neutrality,"  and  which 
really  means  a  dignified  nothingness — 
with  a  system  of  government  such  as 
this,  every  sensible  man  most  foresee 
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that  England  will  soon  get  tired  of 
paying  largely  fbr  the  rapport  of  her 
dignified  nothingness  in  America ; 
that  she  will — as  indeed  she  has  al- 
ready done — inquire  what  right  or 
occasion  she  has  for  protecting  colo- 
nies from  their  enemim  firom  withoat ; 
or,  what  is  mnch  more  serions  to  her, 
from  themselves  within,  when  she  has 
ceased  to  have  a  single  interest  in 
commerce  with  them ;  and  when  she 
must  see — if  the  present  system  be 
kept  up  mnch  longer^that  every  day 
must  separate  her  still  more  widely 
from  them  in  feeling,  and  in  all  the  es- 
sential principles  that  bind  a  people  to 
each  other,  or  a  colony  to  a  mother 
country  ? 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, taken  separately  or  to- 
gether, it  is  but  reasonable  to  snppoee 
that  tho  colonies  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  their  own  protection 
from  their  enemies  firom  without,  or 
for  their  own  squabbles  whhin,  if 
they  mnst  indulge  in  such  expensiTO 
amusements.  And  the  question  then 
arises — Woidd  their  boin^  practi- 
cally identified  with  the  British  em- 
pire, participating  in  all  its  greatneest 
and  enjoying  the  prestige  of  its  sta- 
bility and  its  credit,  entiul  npon  them 
greater  cost  or  responsibility,  than 
they  would  have  to  incur  to  maintaia 
a  puny,  helpless  independence,  or  in 
becoming  states  of  the  Amerfcaa 
Union? 

It  is  out  of  our  power  to  make  the 
calculation,  as  it  is  limposslble  for  ns 
to  know  upon  what  terms  England 
would  agree  to  the  colonies  putid- 
pating  in  her  government  as  we  pro- 
pose. It  is  likewise  impossible  for  ns 
to  tell  how  mnch  might  be  saved  by 
removing  the  tea-pots,  so  preniant 
with  tempests,  in  the  shape  of  oononial 
legislatures;  in  removing  govenoiv 
to  preserve  *'^  dignified  nmUnU^;^ 
and  courts  to  keep  up  the  shadow  of 
England^s  government  in  America, 
the  substance  having  grown  '*  beanti- 
fully  less  "  of  late  years.  Bnt  slier 
much  thonght  and  investigation,  by 
both  ourselves  and  others  better 
accustomed  to  such  matters  than  wo 
are,  we  have  come  to  the  coodnsion— 
that  imperial  representation  might 
cost  the  colonies  nothing  more,  if  as 
much,  as  any  other  change  tb^  woald 
have  to  make ;  that  England  would 
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gain  immensely  by  the  change ;  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  vast  tracts  of 
country  lying  north  and  north-west 
of  the  Canadas,  their  fisheries,  their 
mineral  resources,  and  their  other 
nuused  and  unappropriated  wealth  in 
timber  and  other  things,  might  bo 
converted  into  a  sinkiug  fund  by  the 
imited  governments  of  England  and 
her  colonics,  that,  in  its  effects,  might 
astonish  both  England  and  the  world. 
AVc  can  but  throw  out  the  suggestion ; 
it  is  for  others  to  consider  it. 

But  if  the  connexion  of  the  colonies 
with  Great  Britain  is  to  be  made  a 
mere  matter  of  time  and  convenience, 
as  to  when  it  shall  end,  or  how,  then 
it  is  of  little  use  in  hoping  much,  or 
thinking  deeply,  upon  what  may  be 
pregnant  with  such  vast  consequences 
to  England's  race  in  America,  and 
even  America's  own  race  in  it.  A  time, 
it  would  seem,  which  has  taught 
Britons  to  know  what  their  institu- 
tions are  worth,  must  cost  them  in 
America  these  institutions.  A  time, 
which  has  exhibited,  during  the  prin- 


cipal settlement  of  the  Canadas,  the 
fall  alike  of  the  fabric  of  the  political 
enthusiast  and   the  fortress  of  the 
despot  in  Europe,  must  cost,  it  seems, 
the  colonies  that  government  which 
bore  freedom  aloft  through  the  wild 
storm.      England  has  stood  upon  a 
rock,  and,  after  pointing  out  to  her 
colonies  the  wreck  of  human  institu- 
tions, she  is  about  to  push  them  oflT 
to  share  the  fate  she  has  taught  them 
so  much  to  dread.    If  England  has 
the  heart  to  do  it,  it  must  be  done. 
Three  millions  of  people  will  cease  to 
say  "  Grod  save  the  Queen  I  "    The 
sun  will  set  upon  her  empire.     Full 
many  an  honest  t«ar  will  be  shed  at 
hearing  that  it  must.    Full  many  a 
heart  will  be  torn  from  what  it  would 
but  too  gladly  die  for.    But  the  days 
of  chivalry  are  gone;    the  days  of 
memory  are  fled.    The  selfish,  mer- 
cenary nineteenth   century  will    be 
marked  with  the  loss  of  the  best  jewel 
in  Britain's  crown. 

Hamilton,  Canada  West, 
Attguft  1849. 


THE  EKGLISH  MAIL-COACH,  OR  THE  GLORY  OF  MOTION. 


Some  twenty  or  more  years  before 
I  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Mr  Palmer, 
M.P.  for  Bath,  had  accomplished  two 
things,  very  hard  to  do  on  our  little 
planet,  the  Earth,  however  cheap  they 
may  happen  to  be  held  by  the  eccen- 
tric ])cople  in  comets :  he  had  invented 
mail-coaches,  and  he  had  married  the 
daughter*  of  a  duke.  He  was,  there- 
fore, just  twice  as  great  a  man  as  Ga- 
lileo, who  certainly  invented  (or  rfw- 
corered)  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  those 
very  next  things  extant  to  mail-coaches 
in  the  two  capital  points  of  speed  and 
keeping  time,  but  who  did  not  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  duke. 

These  mail-coaches,  as  organised 
by  Mr  Palmer,  are  entitled  to  a  cir- 
cumstantial notice  from  myself-— hav- 
ing had  so  large  a  share  in  developing 
the  anarchies  of  my  subsequent  dreams, 
an  agency  which  they  accomplished, 


first,  through  velocity,  at  that  time 
unprecedented ;  they  first  revealed  the 
glory  of  motion:  suggesting,  at  the 
same  time,  an  under-sense,  not  un- 
pleasnrable,  of  possible  though  indefi- 
nite danger ;  secondly,  through  grand 
effects  for  the  eye  between  lamp-light 
and  the  darkness  upon  solitary  roads ; 
thirdly,  through  animal  beauty  and 
power  so  often  displayed  in  the  class 
of  horses  selected  for  this  mail  ser- 
vice ;  fourthly,  through  the  conscious 
presence  of  a  central  intellect,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  vast  distances,!  of  stoims, 
of  darkness,  of  night,  overruled  all 
obstacles  into  one  steady  co-operation 
in  a  national  result.  To  my  own  feel- 
ing, this  Post-office  service  recalled 
some  mighty  orchestra,  where  a  thou- 
sand instruments,  all  disregarding  each 
other,  and  so  far  in  danger  of  discord, 
yet    aU   obedient   as  slaves  to  the 


*  Lady  Madeline  Gordon. 

t "  Viut  diitanei8,**'-0iie  case  was  tS&miliar  to  mail-ooaoh  travellers,  where  two 
mails  iu  opposite  direotions,  north  and  south,  starting  at  the  same  minute  from  points 
Bix  hundred  miles  apart,  met  almost  constantly  at  a  particular  bridge  which  exactly 
bisected  the  total  distance. 
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supreme  batfm  of  some  great  leader, 
terminate  in  a  perfection  of  harmony 
like  tliat  of  heart,  veins,  and  arteries, 
in  a  healthy  animal  orfranisation.  Bnt, 
finally,  that  particular  element  in  this 
whole  combination  which  most  im- 
pressed myself,  ami  through  which  it 
is  that  to  this  hour  Mr  Palmer*s  mail- 
coach  system  tyrannises  by  terror  and 
terrific  beautv  over  mv  dreams,  lav  in 
the  awful  political  mission  which  at 
that  time  it  fultilloil.  The  mail-coaches 
it  wa.s  that  distributed  over  the  face 
of  the  land,  like  the  opening  of  apoca- 
lyptic viiil.'»,  the  heart-shaking  news 
of  Trafalgar,  of  Salamanca,  of  Vitto- 
ria,  of  Waterloo.  These  were  the  har- 
vests that,  ia  the  gi-andour  of  their 
reaping,  redeemed  the  tears  and  blood 
in  which  thev  had  been  sown.  Neither 

w 

was  the  meanest  peasant  so  much  be- 
low the  giaiidiur  and  the  sorrow  of  the 
times  ns  to  confound  these  battles, 
which  were  gradually  moulding  the 
destinies  of  Cliristendom,  with  the  vul- 
gar contlirts  of  ordinary  warfare,  which 
are  oftentimes  but  gladiatorial  trials 
of  national  prowess.  The  victories  of 
England  in  this  stupendous  contest 
rose  of  themselves  as  natural  Te  Dewns 
to  heaven ;  and  it  was  felt  by  the 
thoughtful  that  such  victories,  at  sucli 
a  crisis  of  general  prostration,  were 
not  more  beneficial  to  ourselves  than 
finally  to  France,  and  to  the  nations 
of  western  and  central  Kurope,  through 
whose  pusillanimity  it  was  that  the 
French  domination  had  pn^siyered. 

The  mail-coach,  as  the  national 
organ  for  publir^hing  these  mighty 
events,  became  itself  a  spiritualised 
and  glorified  obj(?ct  to  an  impassioned 
heart :  and  naturally,  in  the  Oxford 
of  that  day,  all  hearts  were  awakened. 
There  were,  i>erhaps,  of  us  gownsmen, 
two  thousand  resident*  in  Oxford, 
and  dispersed  through  five-and-twenty 
colleges.  In  some  of  these  the  custom 
permitted  the  student  to  keep  what 
are  called  *•  short  terms;"  that  is,  the 
four  tonus  of  Michaelmas,  Lent, 
Easter,  and  Act,  wore  kept  severally 
by  a  residence,  in  the  aggi-egate,  of 
ninety-one  dav?,  or  thirteen  weeks. 
Under    this    interrupte<l    residence. 
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accordingly,  it  was  posdUe  that  a 
student  might  have  a  reaaoD  for  going 
down  to  his  home  fonr  times  in  the 
year.    This  made  eight  Jonrneya  to 
and  fro.     And  as  these  homes  lay 
dispersed  through  all  the  shires  of  the 
island,  and  most  of  ns  disdained  all 
coaches  except  his  majesty's  mul,  no 
city  out  of  Loudon  oonld  pretend  to 
BO  extensive  a  connexion  with  Mr 
Palmer's   establishment  as    Oxford. 
Naturally,    therefore,    it   became   a 
point  of  some  interest  with  ns,  whose 
jonmeys  revolved  every  six  weeks  on 
an  average,  to  look  a  little  into  the 
executive  details  of  the  system.  With 
some  of  these  Mr  Palmer  had  no  con- 
cern ;  they  rested  upon  bye-laws  not 
unreasonable,    enacted   by   posting- 
houses  for  their  own  benefit,  and  npon 
others  equally  stem,  enacted  by  the 
inside  passengers  for  the  illustration 
of  their  own  cxclusivencss.  These  last 
were  of  a  nature  to  rouse  onr  scorn, 
from  which  the  transition  was  not 
reri/  long  to  mutiny.    Up  to  this  time, 
it  iiad  been  the  fixed  assumption  of 
the  four  inside  people,  (as  an  old  tra- 
dition of  all  public  carriages  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL,)  that  they,  the 
illustrious  quaternion,  constituted  a 
porcelain  variety  of  the  human  race, 
whose  dignity  would  have  been  com- 
promised by  exchanging  one  word  of 
civility  with  the  three  miserable  delf 
ware  outsides.    Even  to  have  kicked 
an  outsider  might  have  been  held  to 
attaint  the  foot  concerned  in  that  opera- 
tion ;  80  that,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
required  an  act  of  parluiment  to  restore 
its  purity  of  blood.     What  words, 
then,  could  express  the  horror,  and 
the  sense  of  treason,  in  that  case, 
which  had  happened,  where  all  three 
outsides,  the  trinity  of  Pariahs,  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  sit  down  at  the 
same  breakfast- table  or  dinner-taUe 
with  the  consecrated  fourV    I  myself 
witnessed  such  an  attempt ;  and  on 
that  occasion  a  benevolent  old  gentle- 
man endeavoured  to  soothe  his  three 
holy  associates,  by  suggesting  that,  if 
the  outsides  were  indicted  for  this 
criminal  attempt  at  the  next  assizes, 
the  court  would  regard  it  as  a  case  of 


*  *•'  i^vi'/.THr/*— The  number  on  the  hooka  was  far  greater,  many  of  whom  kept  np 
an  intermitting  communication  with  Oxford.  But  I  speak  of  those  only  who  wore 
fitoarlily  pursuing  their  academic  Ftudiec^,  and  of  those  who  resided  constantly  as 

fell  u  ft  i. 
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lunacy  (or  delirium  tremens)  rather 
than  of  treason.  England  owes  much 
of  her  grandeur  to  the  depth  of  the 
aristocratic  clement  in  her  social  com- 
position. I  am  not  the  man  to  laagh 
at  it.  But  sometimes  it  expressed 
itself  in  extravagant  shapes.  The 
course  taken  with  the  infatuated  out- 
siders, in  the  particular  attempt  which 
I  have  noticed,  was,  that  the  waiter, 
beckoning  them  away  from  the  privi- 
leged salle-h-manger,  sang  out,  **  This 
w^ay,  my  good  men;"  and  then  enticed 
them  away  off  to  the  kitchen.  But 
that  plan  had  not  always  answered. 
Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  cases 
occurred  where  the  intruders,  being 
stronger  than  usual,  or  more  vicious 
than  usual,  resolutely  refused  to  move, 
and  so  far  carried  their  point,  as  to 
have  a  separate  table  arrapged  for 
themselves  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
Yet,  if  an  Indian  screen  could  be  found 
ample  enough  to  plant  them  out  from 
the  very  eyes  of  the  high  table,  or 
daiSf  it  then  became  possible  to  as- 
sume as  a  fiction  of  law-— that  the 
three  delf  fellows,  after  all,  were  not 
present.  They  could  be  ignored  by  the 
porcelain  men,  under  the  maxim,  that 
objects  not  appearing,  and  not  exist- 
ing, are  governed  by  the  same  logical 
construction. 

Such  now  being,  at  that  time,  the 
usages  of  mail-coaches,  what  was  to 
be  done  by  us  of  young  Oxford?  We, 
the  most  aristocratic  of  people,  who 
were  addicted  to  the  practice  of  look- 
ing down  superciliously  even  upon  the 
insides  themselves  as  often  very  sus- 
picious characters,  were  we  voluntarily 
to  court  indignities  ?  If  our  dress  and 
bearing  sheltered  ns,  generally,  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  "raff,"  (the 
name  at  that  period  for  "snobs,"*) 
we  really  were  such  constructively,  by 
the  place  we  assumed.  If  we  did  not 
submit  to  the  deep  shadow  of  eclipse, 
wo  entered  at  least  the  skirts  of  its 
penumbra.  And  the  analogy  of  theatres 
was  urged  against  us,  where  no  man 
can  complain  of  the  annoyances  inci- 
dent to  the  pit  or  gallery,  having  his 
instant  remedy  in  paying  the  higher 
price  of  the  boxes.  But  the  sonnd- 
ncss  of  tins  analogy  we  disputed.    Li 
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the  case  of  the  theatre,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  inferior  situations 
have  any  separate  attractions,  unless 
the  pit  suits  the  purpose  of  the  drama- 
tic reporter.  But  the  reporter  or 
critic  is  a  rarity.  For  most  people, 
the  sole  benefit  is  in  the  price.  AVhere- 
as,  on  the  contrary,  the  outside  of  the 
mail  had  its  own  incommunicable  ad- 
vantages. These  we  could  not  forega. 
The  higher  price  we  should  willingly 
have  paid,  but  ^o/was  connected  with 
the  condition  of  riding  inside,  which 
was  insufferable.  The  air,  the  free- 
dom of  prospect,  the  proximity  to  the 
horses,  the  elevation  of  seat — these 
were  what  we  desired ;  but,  above  all, 
the  certain  anticipation  of  purchasing 
occasional  opportunities  of  driving. 

Under  coercion  of  this  great  prac- 
tical difficulty,  we  instituted  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  true  quality  and 
vduation  of  the  different  apartments 
about  the  mail.  We  conducted  this 
inqtury  on  metaphysical  principles ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  satisfactorily, 
that  the  roof  of  the  coach,  which  some 
had  affected  to  call  the  attics,  and 
some  the  garrets,  was  really  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  the  box  was  the  chief 
ottoman  or  sofa  in  that  drawing- 
room;  whilst  it  appeared  that  the 
inside,  whidi  had  been  traditionally 
regarded  as  the  only  room  tenantable 
by  gentlemen,  was,  in  fact,  the  coal- 
cellar  hi  disgnise. 

Great  wits  jump.  The  very  same 
idea  had  not  long  before  struck  the 
celestial  intellect  of  China.  Amongst 
the  presents  carried  oat  by  our  first 
embassy  to  that  country  was  a  state- 
coach.  It  had  been  specially  selected 
as  a  personal  gift  by  George  in. ;  but 
the  exact  mode  of  using  it  was  a 
mystery  to  Pekin.  The  ambassador, 
indeed,  (Lord  Macartney,)  had  made 
some  dim  and  imperfect  explanations 
upon  the  point ;  but  as  his  excellency 
communicated  these  in  a  diplomatic 
whisper,  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
departure,  the  oelestial  mind  was  very 
feebly  iUnminated;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  call  a  cabinet  council  on 
the  grand  state  question — "  Where 
was  the  emperor  to  sit  ?  "  The  ham- 
mer-cloth happened  to  be  unusually 


*  '^  Snobs,"  and  its  antithesis,  **nohB,"  arose  among  the  internal  factions  of  shoe- 
makers perhaps  ten  years  later.  Possibly  enough,  the  terms  may  haTe  existed  much 
earlier;  but  they  were  then  first  made  known,  pfciaresqnely  and  effectively,  by  a 
trial  at  some  assizes  which  happened  to  fix  the  public  attention. 
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gor^jcous;  and  partly  on  that  cou- 
sideratioii,  but  partly  also  becauii»e  tUc 
box  oilered  the  most  elevated  seat, 
aud  uudeiilably  went  foremost,  it  was 
resolved  by  acclamation  that  the  box 
was  the  imperial  ])lace,  aud,  for  the 
scoundrel  w/to  drove^  lie  might  sit 
trhere  he  could  Jind  a  perch,  Tlie 
horses,  therefore,  being  harnessed, 
under  a  flourish  of  music  and  a  salute 
of  guns,  solemnly  his  imperial  majesty 
iiscended  his  new  English  throne, 
having  the  lirst  lord  of  the  treasury 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  chief  jester 
on  his  left.  Fekin  gloried  in  the  spec- 
tacle; aud  in  the  whole  ilowery 
people,  constructively  present  by  re- 
])resentation,  there  was  but  one  dis- 
contented person,  which  was  tlie 
coachman.  This  mutinous  individual, 
looking  as  blackhearted  as  he  really 
was,  audaciouslv  shouted — "  Where 
am  /to  sit  V  "  But  the  privy  council, 
incensed  by  his  disloyalty,  unani- 
mously opened  the  door,  and  kicked 
hun  into  the  inside.  Ue  had  all  the 
inside  places  to  himself ;  but  such  is  the 
rapacity  of  ambition,  that  he  was  still 
dissatisfied.  "  1  say,"  he  cried  out  in 
an  extempore  petition,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  through  a  window,  "  how 
am  I  to  catch  hold  of  the  reins  ?  " — 
**  Any  how,"  was  the  answer ;  **  don't 
trouble  tne^  man,  in  my  glory ;  through 
the  windows,  through  the  key-holes 
— how  you  please."  Finally,  this 
contumacious  coachman  lengthened 
the  checkstrings  iuto  a  sort  of  jury- 
reins,  coninnmicating  with  the  horses ; 
with  these  ho  drove  as  steadily  as 
may  be  sui)posed.  The  emperor  re- 
turned after  the  briefest  of  circuits: 
he  descended  in  great  pomp  from  his 
throne,  with  the  severest  resolution 
never  to  remount  it.  A  public  thanks- 
giving was  ordered  for  his  majesty's 
prosperous  escape  from  the  disease' of 
a  broken  neck ;  and  the  state-coach 
was  dedicati^d  for  ever  as  a  votive 
offeriujr  to  the  God  Fo,  Fo — whom  the 
learned  more  accurately  call  Fi,  Fi. 

A  revolution  of  this  same  Chinese 
character  did  young  Oxford  of  that 
era  effect  in  the  constitution  of  mail- 
coach  society.  It  was  a  iMjrfect 
F'rench  revolution ;  and  we  had  good 
reason  to  say,  Ca  ira.  In  fact,  it 
soon  became  too  popular.  The  "  pub- 
lic," a  well-known  character,  par- 
ticularly disagreeable,  though  slightly 
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respectable,  and  notorious  for  affect- 
ing the  chief  seats  in  syuagogoea,  had 
at  first  loudly  opposed  this  reyola- 
tion ;  but  when  all  opposition  showed 
itself  to  be  ineffectual,  our  disagreeable 
friend  went  into  it  with  headlong  seaL 
At  first  it  was  a  sort  of  race  between 
us ;  and,  as  the  public  is  usually  above 
30,  (say  generally  from  30  to  60  yeara 
old,)  natnrallr  we  of  jonng  Oxford, 
that  averaged  about  io,  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Then  the  public  took  to 
bribing,  giving  fees  to  horae- keepers, 
&c.,  who  bured  out  their  persona  as 
warming-pans  on  the  box-seaL  Tkatt 
you  know,  was  shocking  to  onr  moral 
sensibilities.  Come  to  brtbeiy,  we 
observed,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all 
morality,  Aristotle^s,  Cicero^a,  or  any- 
body's. And,  besides,  of  what  nse 
was  it?  For  tee  bribed  also.  And 
as  our  bribes  to  those  of  the  pnUie 
being  demonstrated  ont  of  Endid  to 
be  as  five  shillings  to  sixpence,  here 
again  young  Oxford  had  the  advan- 
tage. But  the  contest  was  minons  to 
the  principles  of  the  stable-establish- 
ment about  the  mails.  The  whole 
corporation  was  constantly  bribed, 
rebribed,  and  often  sur-rebribed;  so 
that  a  horse-keeper,  ostler,  or  helper, 
was  held  by  the  philosophical  at  that 
time  to  bt^  the  most  corrupt  character 
in  the  nation. 

There  was  an  impression  npon  the 
public  mind,  natural  enough  from  the 
continually  augmenting  velocity  of 
the  mail,  but  quite  erroneona,  that  an 
outside  seat  on  this  class  of  carriages 
was  a  pose  of  danger.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  maintaincHl  that«  if  a  man  had 
become  nervous  from  some  fi^psy  pre- 
diction in  Ids  childhood,  allocating  to 
a  particular  moon  now  approaching 
some  unknown  danger,  and  he  shonla 
inquire  earnestly, — "Whither  can  I 
go  for  shelter?  Is  a  prison  the  safest 
retreat  ?  Or  a  lunatic  hospital  ?  Or 
the  British  Museum  ?'^  I  should  have 
replied — "  Oh,  no ;  I'll  tell  you  what 
to  do.  Take  lodgings  for  the  next 
forty  days  on  the  box  of  his  nu^esty's 
mail.  Nobody  can  touch  yon  there. 
If  it  is  by  bills  at  ninety  days  after 
date  that  you  are  made  nnhi^py— 4f 
noters  and  protesters  are  theaortof 
wretches  whose  astrological  shadows 
darken  the  house  of  life— then  note 
you  what  I  vehemently  protest,  viikf 
that  no  matter  though  uie  ateiff  ia 
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every  county  should  be  running  after 
you  with  bis  posse^  touch  a  hair  of 
your  head  he  cannot  whilst  you  keep 
house,  and  have  your  legal  domicile, 
on  the  box  of  the  mail.  It's  felony 
to  stop  the  mail;  even  the  sherifi' 
cannot  do  that.  And  an  extra  (no 
great  matter  if  it  grazes  the  sheriff) 
touch  of  the  whip  to  the  leaders  at 
any  time  guarantees  your  safety."  In 
fact,  a  bed-room  in  a  quiet  house 
seems  a  safe  enough  retreat ;  yet  it  is 
liable  to  its  own  notorious  nuisances, 
to  robbers  by  night,  to  rats,  to  fire. 
But  the  mail  laughs  at  these  terrors. 
To  robbers,  the  answer  is  packed  up 
and  ready  for  delivery  in  the  barrel  of 
the  guard's  blunderbuss.  Hats  again ! 
there  are  none  about  mail- coaches, 
any  more  than  snakes  in  Von  Troll's 
Iceland;  except,  indeed,  now  and 
then  a  parliamentaiy  rat,  who  always 
hides  his  shame  in  the  "  coal-cellar." 
And,  as  to  fire,  I  never  knew  but  one 
in  a  mail-coach,  which  was  in  the 
Exeter  mail,  and  caused  by  an  obsti- 
nate sailor  bound  to  Devonport. 
Jack,  making  light  of  the  law  and 
the  lawgiver  that  had  set  their 
faces  against  his  offence,  insisted 
on  taking  up  a  forbidden  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  roof,  from  which  he 
could  exchange  his  own  yarns  with 
those  of  the  guard.  No  greater 
offence  was  then  known  to  mail- 
coaches  ;  it  was  treason,  it  was  laea 
majeatas^  it  was  by  tendency  arson; 
and  the  ashes  of  Jack's  pipe,  falling 
amongst  the  straw  of  the  hinder  boot, 
containing  the  mail-bags,  raised  a 
flame  which  (aided  by  the  wind  of 
our  motion  )  threaten^  a  revolution 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  But  even 
tills  left  the  sanctity  of  the  box  nn- 
violatcd.  In  dignified  repose,  the 
coachman  and  myself  sat  on,  resting 
with  benign  composure  upon  our 
knowledge — that  the  fire  would  have 
to  bum  its  way  through  four  Inside 
passengers  before  it  could  reach  our- 
selves. With  a  quotation  rather  too 
trite,  I  remarked  to  the  coachman, — 

— <(  Jam  proximos  ardet 


Ucalegon." 

But,  recollecting  that  the  Yir^lian 
part  of  bis  education  might  have  been 
neglected,  I  interpreted  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  perhaps  at  that  moment  the 
fiames  were   catching  hold   of  our 
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worthy  brother  and  next-door  neigh- 
bour Ucalegon.  The  coachman  said 
nothing,  but  by  his  faint  sceptical 
smile  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  that 
he  knew  better ;  for  that  in  fact,  Uca- 
legon, as  it  happened,  was  not  in  the 
way-bill. 

No  dignity  is  perfect  which  does 
not  at  some  point  ally  itself  with  the 
indeterminate  and  mysterious.  The 
connexion  of  the  mail  with  the  state 
and  the  executive  government  —  a 
connexion  obvious,  but  yet  not  strictly 
defined — gave  to  the  whole  mail  estab- 
lishment a  grandeur  and  an  official 
authority  wluch  did  us  service  on  the 
roads,  and  invested  ns  with  season- 
able terrors.  But  perhaps  these 
terrors  were  not  the  less  impressive, 
because  their  exact  legal  limits  were 
imperfectly  ascertained.  Look  at 
those  turnpike  gates;  with  what  de- 
ferential hurry,  with  what  an  obedient 
start,  they  fly  open  at  our  approach  I 
Look  at  that  long  line  of  carts  and 
carters  ahead,  audaciously  usurping 
the  very  crest  of  the  road :  ah !  trai- 
tors, they  do  not  hear  us  as  yet,  but 
as  soon  as  the  dreadful  blast  of  our 
horn  reaches  them  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  our  approach,  see  with  what 
frensy  of  trepidation  they  fly  to  their 
horses'  heads,  and-  deprecate  our 
^Tath  by  the  precipitation  of  their 
crane-ncKsk  quarterings.  Treason  they 
feel  to  be  their  crime;  each  individual 
carter  feels  himself  under  the  ban  of 
confiscation  and  attunder :  his  blood 
is  attainted  through  six  generations, 
and  nothmg  is  wanting  but  the  heads- 
man and  hui  axe,  the  block  and  the 
sawdust,  to  close  up  the  vista  of  his 
horrors.  What!  shall  it  be  within 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  delay  the  king's 
message  on  the  highroad  ? — to  inter- 
rupt Sie  great  respirations,  ebb  or 
flood,  of  the  national  intercourse — 
to  en^uiger  the  safety  of  tidings 
nmning  day  and  night  between  all 
nations  and  languages?  Or  can  it 
be  fiincied,  amongst  the  weakest  of 
men,  that  the  bodies  of  the  criminals 
will  be  given  up  to  their  widows  for 
Christian  burial?  Now,  the  doubts 
which  were  raised  as  to  our  powers 
did  more  to  wrap  them  in  terror,  by 
wrapping  them  m  uncertfunty,  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  the 
sharpest  definitions  of  the  law  from 
the  Quarter  Seasions.     We,  on  our 
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parts,  (we,  the  collective  mail,  I 
mean,)  did  our  utmost  to  exalt  the 
idea  of  our  privileges  by  the  insolence 
with  which  we  wielded  them.  Whe- 
ther this  insolence  rested  upon  law 
that  gave  it  a  sanction,  or  upon  con- 
scious power,  haughtily  dispensing 
with  that  sanction,  equally  it  spoke 
from  a  potential  station ;  and  the 
agent  in  each  particular  insolence  of 
the  moment,  was  viewed  reverentially, 
as  one  having  authority. 

Sometimes  after  breakfast  his  ma- 
jesty's mail  would  become  frisky ;  and 
in  its  difKcult  wheelings  amongst  the 
intricacies  of  early  markets,  it  would 
upset  an  apple-c4irt,  a  cart  loaded 
with  eggs,  &c.  Huge  was  the  afflic- 
tion and  dismay,  awful  was  the  smash, 
though,  after  all,  I  believe  the  damage 
might  be  levied  upon  the  hundred. 
I,  as  far  as  was  possible,  endeavoured 
in  such  a  case  to  represent  the  con- 
science and  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
mail ;  and,  when  wildernesses  of  eggs 
were  lying  poached  under  our  horses' 
hoofs,  then  would  I  stretch  forth  my 
hands  in  sorrow,  saying  (in  words  too 
celebrated  in  those  days  from  the 
false*  echoes  of  Marengo)  —  "  Ah  ! 
wherefore  have  we  not  time  to  weep 
over  you?"  which  was  quite  impos- 
sible, for  in  fact  we  had  not  even  time 
to  lau^h  over  them.  Tied  to  post- 
offlce  time,  with  an  allowance  in  some 
cases  of  fifty  minutes  for  eleven  miles, 
could  the  royal  mail  pretend  to  under- 
take the  offices  of  sympathy  and  condo- 
lence? Could  it  be  expected  to  provide 
tears  for  the  accidents  of  the  road  ?  If 
even  it  seemed  to  trample  on  humanity, 
it  did  so,  I  contended,  in  discharge  of 
its  own  more  pcremptor}-  duties. 

Uplioldlngthe  morality  of  the  mail,  a 
fortiori  I  upheld  its  rights,  I  stretched 
to  the  uttermost  its  privilege  of  imperial 
precedency,  and  astonished  weak  minds 
by  the  feudal  powers  which  I  hinted 
to  be  lurking  constructively  in  the 
charters  of  this  proud  establishment. 
Once  I  remember  being  on  the  box  of 
the  Holyhead  mail,  between  Shrews- 
bury and  Oswestry,  when  a  tawdry 
thing  from  Birmingham,  some  Tallyho 
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or  Highflier^  all  flaonting  with  green 
and  gold,  came  up  alongside  of  os. 
What  a  contrast  to  our  royal  simpli- 
city of  form  and  colour  is  this  plcbelaa 
wretch !  The  single  ornament  on  onr 
dark  ground  of  chocolate  colour  was 
the  mighty  shield  of  the  imperial 
arms,  but  emblazoned  in  proportions 
as  modest  as  a  signet- ring  bears  to  a 
seal  of  office.  Even  this  was  displayed 
only  on  a  single  pannel,  wbbperfngv 
rather  than  proclaimhig,  our  relations 
to  the  state ;  whilst  the  beast  from 
Birmingham  had  as  moch  writing 
and  painting  on  its  sprawling  flanks 
as  would  have  puzsled  a  decipherer 
from  the  tombs  of  Luxor.  For  some 
time  this  Birmingham  machine  ran 
along  by  our  side, — a  piece  of  fiimili- 
arity  that  seemed  to  us  sufficiently 
Jacobinical.  But  all  at  once  a  move- 
ment of  the  horses  announced  a  des- 
perate intention  of  leaving  us  behind. 
'*Do  you  see  thatf^^  I  sud  to  the 
coachman.  "I  see,"  was  fais  short 
answer.  He  was  awake,  yet  be  waited 
longer  than  seemed  prudent ;  for  the 
horses  of  our  audacious  opponent  had 
a  disagreeable  air  of  freshness  and 
power.  But  his  motive  was  loyal; 
his  wish  was  that  the  Birmingham 
conceit  should  be  full-blown  before  he 
froze  it.  When  that  seemed  ripe,  be 
unloosed,  or,  to  speak  by  a  stronger 
image,  he  sprang  his  known  resovirces, 
he  slipped  our  royal  horses  like 
cheetas,  or  hunting  leopards  after  the 
affrighted  game.  How  they  oonld 
retain  such  a  reserve  of  flery  power 
after  the  work  they  had  accomplwcd, 
seemed  hard  to  explain.  But  on  onr 
side,  besides  the  physical  superiority, 
was  a  tower  of  strength,  namely,  the 
king's  name,  "  which  they  upon  the 
adverse  faction  wanted."  rassing 
them  without  an  effort,  as  it  seemed, 
we  threw  them  into  the  rear  with  so 
lengthening  an  interval  between  ns, 
as  proved  in  itself  the  bitterest  mock- 
cry  of  their  presumption  ;  whilst  onr 
guanl  blew  back  a  shattering  blast  of 
triumph,  that  was  really  too  painfully 
full  of  derision. 
I  mention  this  little  incident  for  its 


*  *'  False  echoes" — yes,  false  !  for  the  words  ascribed  to  Napoleon,  as  breathed  to 
the  memory  of  Dcsaix,  never  were  uttered  at  all.  They  stand  in  the  same  category 
of  theatrical  inventions  as  the  cry  of  the  foundering  VeHtjeur,  as  the  vaunt  of  General 
Canibronne  at  Waterloo, "  /..i  Garde  mfurt,  malt  ne  tt  rtiuf  paf,**  as  the  repartees  of 
Talleyrand. 
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connexion  witli  what  followed.  A 
Welshman,  sitting  behind  ipe,  asked 
if  I  had  not  felt  my  heart  bnm  within 
me  daring  the  continnance  of  the 
race  ?  I  said — No ;  because  we  were 
not  racing  with  a  mail,  so  that  no 
glory  could  be  gained.  In  fact,  it 
was  sufficiently  mortifying  that  such 
a  Birmingham  thing  should  dare  to 
challenge  us.  The  Welshman  re- 
plied, that  he  didn^t  see  that;  for  that 
a  cat  might  look  at  a  king,  and  a 
Brummagem  coach  might  lawfully 
race  the  Holyhead  mail.  '-^  Race  us 
perhaps,"  I  replied,  "though  oven 
that  has  an  air  of  sedition,  but  not 
heat  us.  This  would  have  been  trea- 
son ;  and  for  its  own  sake  I  am  glad 
that  the  Tallyho  was  disappointed." 
So  dissatisfied  did  the  Welshman 
seem  with  this  opinion,  that  at  last  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  a  very  fine 
story  from  one  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists, viz. — that  once,  in  some  Ori- 
ental region,  when  the  prince  of  all 
the  land,  with  his  splendid  court, 
were  flying  their  falcons,  a  hawk 
suddenly  flew  at  a  majestic  eagle;  and 
in  defiance  of  the  eaglets  pi^igious 
advantages,  in  sight  also  of  all  the 
astonished  field -sportsmen,  specta- 
tors, and  followers,  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  The  prince  was  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  unequal  contest, 
and  with  burning  admiration  for  its 
unpai'alleled  result.  He  commanded 
that  the  hawk  should  be  brought 
before  him;  caressed  the  bird  with 
enthusiasm,  and  ordered  that,  for  the 
commemoration  of  hia  matchless 
courage,  a  crown  of  gold  should  be 
solemnly  placed  on  the  hawk's  head ; 
but  then  that,  immediately  after  this 
coronation,  the  bird  should  be  led  off 
to  execution,  as  the  most  vidlant 
indeed  of  traitors,  but  not  the  less  a 
traitor  that  had  dared  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion against  his  liege  lord  the  eagle. 
*'Now,"  said  I  to  the  Welshman, 
"how  painful  it  would  have  been  to 
you  and  me  as  men  of  refined  feelings, 
that  this  poor  brute,  the  Tallyho,  in 
the  impossible  case  of  a  victory  over 
us,  should  have  been  crowned  with 
jewellery,  gold,  with  Birmingham 
ware,  or  paste  diamonds,  and  then 
led  off  to  fnstant  execution.'*  The 
Welshman  doubted  if  that  conld  be 
warranted  by  law.  And  when  I  hinted 
at  the  10th  of  Edward  III.  chap.  15, 
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for  regulating  the  precedency  of 
coaches,  as  being  probably  the  statute 
relied  on  for  the  capital  punishment 
of  such  ofiences,he  replied  drily — That 
if  the  attempt  to  pass  a  mail  was 
really  treasonable,  it  was  a  pity  that 
the  Tallyho  appeared  to  have  so  im- 
perfect an  acquaintance  with  law. 

These  were  among  the  gaieties  of  my 
earliest  and  boyish  acquaintance  with 
mails.  But  alike  the  gayest  and  the 
most  terrific  of  my  experiences  rose 
again  after  years  of  slumber,  armed 
with  preternatural  power  to  shake  my 
dreaming  sensibilities ;  sometimes,  as 
in  the  sbght  case  of  Miss  Fanny  on 
the  Bath  road,  (which  I  will  imme- 
diately mention,)  through  some  casual 
or  capricious  association  with  images 
originally  gay,  yet  opening  at  some 
stage  of  evolution  into  sudden  capa- 
cities of  horror ;  sometimes  through 
the  more  natural  and  fixed  alliances 
with  the  sense  of  power  so  various 
lodged  in  the  mail  system. 

The  modem  modes  of  travelling 
cannot  compare  with  the  mail-coach 
system  in  grandeur  and  power.  They 
boast  of  more  velocity,  but  not  however 
as  a  consciousness,  but  as  a  fact  of 
our  lifeless  knowledge,  resting  upon 
alien  evidence;  as,  for  instance,  be- 
cause somebody  says  that  we  have 
gone  fiifty  miles  in  the  hour,  or  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  result,  as  that  actu- 
ally we  find  ourselves  in  York  four 
hours  after  leaving  London.  Apart 
from  such  an  assertion,  or  such  a  resolt, 
I  am  little  aware  of  the  pace.  But, 
seated  on  the  old  mail-coach,  we  need- 
ed no  evidence  out  of  ourselves  to 
indicate  the  velocity.  On  this  system 
the  word  was— iVbit  magna  loguimur^ 
as  upon  railways,  but  magna  vivtmus. 
The  vital  experience  of  the  glad  ani- 
mal sensibilities  made  doubts  impos- 
sible on  the  question  of  our  speed; 
we  heiurd  our  speed,  we  saw  it,  we  felt 
it  as  a  thrilling ;  and  this  speed  was 
not  the  product  of  blind  insensate 
agencies,  that  had  no  syinpathy  to 
give,  but  was  incarnated  in  the  fiery 
eyebaUs  of  an  animal,  in  his  dilated 
nostril,  spasmodic  muscles,  and  echo- 
ing hoofs.  This  speed  was  incarnated 
in  the  visible  contagion  amongst  brutes 
of  some  impulse,  that,  radiating  into 
their  natures,  had  yet  its  centre  and 
be^ning  in  man.  The  sensibility  of 
the  horse  uttering  itself  in  the  maniac 
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lifrht  of  his  eje,  might  be  the  last 
vibration  in  snch  a  movement ;  the 
glory  of  Salamanca  might  be  the  first 
— but  the  intervening  link  that  con- 
nected them,  that  spread  the  earth- 
quake of  the  battle  into  the  eyeball  of 
the  horse,  was  the  heart  of  man — 
kindling  in  the  rapture  of  the  fiery 
strife,  and  then  propagating  its  own 
tumnlts  by  motions  and  gestures  to 
the  sympatiiies,  more  or  less  dim.  in 
his  servant  the  horse. 

But  now,  on  the  new  system  of 
travelling,  iron  tnbes  and  boilers  have 
disconnected  man^s  heart  firom  the 
ministers  of  his  locomotion.  Nile  nor 
Trafalgar  has  power  any  more  to  raide 
an  extra  bubble  in  a  steam -kettle. 
The  galvanic  cycle  is  broken  np  for 
ever ;  man^s  imperial  natnre  no  longer 
sends  itself  forward  through  the  elec- 
tric sensibility  of  the  horse ;  the  inter- 
agencies are  gone  in  the  mode  of  com- 
munication between  the  horse  and  his 
master,  out  of  which  grew  so  many 
aspects  of  sublimity  under  accidents 
of  mists  that  hid,  or  sndden  blazes 
that  revealed,  of  mobs  that  agitated, 
or  midnight  solitudes  that  awed.  Tid- 
ings, fitted  to  convulse  all  nations, 
must  he ncefor wards  travel  by  culinary 
process;  and  the  trumpet  that  once 
announced  from  afar  the  laurelled  mail, 
heart-shaking,  when  heard  screaming 
on  the  wind,  and  advancing  through 
the  darkness  to  every  village  or  soli- 
tary house  on  its  route,  has  now  given 
way  for  ever  to  the  pot-wallopings  of 
the  boiler. 

Thus  have  perished  multiform  open- 
ings for  sublime  efiects,  for  interesting 
personal  communications,  for  revela- 
tions of  impressive  faces  that  could 
not  have  offered  themselves  amongst 
the  hurried  and  fluctuating  groups  of 
a  railway  station.  The  gatherings  of 
gazers  about  a  mail-coach  had  one 
centre,  and  acknowledged  only  one 
interest.  But  the  crowds  attending 
at  a  railwnv  station  have  as  little 
nnity  as  running  water,  and  own  as 
many  centres  as  there  are  separate 
carriages  in  the  train. 
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How  else,  for  example,  tbsn  as  a 
constant  watcher  for  the  dawn,  and 
for  the  London  mail  that  in  smamer 
months  entered  abont  dawn  into  llie 
lawny  thickets  of  Mariborovgh  Foresty 
cDuldst  thou,  sweet  Fanny  ol  the  Bi^ 
road,  have  become  known  to  myself? 
Yet  Fanny,  as  the  loveliest  yomg 
woman  for  face  and  person  that  per- 
haps in  my  whole  life  I  have  bdieldt 
merited  the  station  which  even  ker  I 
could  not  willingly  have  spared ;  jei 
(thirty-five  years  later)  riie  holds  in 
my  dreams ;  and  thoogii,  by  an  acci- 
dent of  fanciful  caprice,  she  biovght 
along  with  her  into  those  dreams  a 
troop  of  dreadftil  creatures,  fabaloaa 
and  not  fabuloos,  that  were  moie 
abominable  to  a  hnman  heart  tlian 
Fanny  and  the  dawn  wen  ddightfbl. 
Miss  Fanny  of  the  Bath  road,  strictly 
speaking,  lived  at  a  mile^  distance 
from  that  road,  bnt  came  so  cob- 
tinnally  to  meet  the  mail,  that  I  on 
my  frequent  transits  rardy  missed 
her,  and  naturally  connected  her  name 
with  the  great  thorooghfare  where  I 
saw  her ;  I  do  not  exactly  know,  bnt 
I  believe  with  some  burthen  of  com- 
missions to  be  executed  in  Bath,  her 
own  residence  being  probably  the 
centre  to  which  these  commissiODS 
gathered.  The  mail  coachman,  who 
wore  the  royal  livery,  being  one 
amongst  the  privileged  few,  *  hap- 
pened to  be  Fanny's  grandiktber.  k 
good  man  he  was,  that  loved  Us 
beautiful  granddaughter ;  and,  kwing 
her  wisely,  was  vigilant  over  her 
deportment  in  any  case  where  yomw 
Oxford  might  happen  to  be  conceme£ 
Was  I  then  vain  enoogh  to  imagina 
that  I  myself  individually  coald  lUl 
within  the  line  of  his  terrors  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  as  regarded  any  physioit 
pretensions  that  I  conld  plead;  for 
Fanny  (as  a  chance  passenger  from 
her  own  neighbourhood  once  told  me) 
counted  in  her  train  a  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  professed  admirers,  if  not 
open  aspirants  to  her  fiavonr ;  and 
probably  not  one  of  the  whole  brigade 
but  excelled  myself  in  personal  advan- 


*  '*  Privileged  few."  The  general  impression  was  that  this  splendid  costmaa  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  mail  coachmen  as  their  professional  dresd.  But  that  was  aH 
error.  To  the  guard  it  iluf  belong  as  a  matter  of  course,  aud  was  essential  aa  aa 
official  warrant,  and  a  means  of  in»tant  identification  for  his  person,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  important  public  duties.  But  the  coachman,  aud  especially  if  his  place  in  the 
Eerics  did  not  connect  him  immediately  with  London  and  the  General  Post  Office, 
obtained  the  scarlet  coat  only  as  an  honorary  distinction  after  long  or  special  serrioe* 
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ta;r<?s.  Ulysses  even,  with  the  unfair 
advantfige  of  hi3  accursed  bow,  could 
hardlv  have  undertaken  that  amount 
of  suitors.  80  the  dan«?er  might  have 
seemed  slight — only  that  woman  is 
universally  aristocratic :  it  is  amongst 
her  nobilities  of  heart  that  she  ia  so. 
Kow,  the  aristocratic  distinctions  in 
my  favour  might  easily  with  Miss 
Fanny  have  compensated  my  physi- 
cal ileficioneies.  Did  I  then  make 
lovo  to  Tanny '?  Why,  yes ;  rnais  oui 
dtmr :  as  much  love  as  one  can  make 
wiiiUt  the  mail  is  changing  horses,  a 
l>rocess  which  ten  years  later  did  not 
occupy  above  eic^hty  seconds :  but 
t/icfi,  viz.  about  Waterloo,  it  occupied 
live  times  eighty.  Now,  four  hun- 
dred seconds  otter  a  field  qnite  ample 
enough  for  whispering  into  a  young 
woman's  ear  a  great  deal  of  truth ; 
and  (by  way  of  parenthesis)  some 
trifle  of  falsehood.  Grandpapa  did 
right,  therefore,  to  watch  me.  And 
yet,  as  happens  too  often  to  the  grand- 
papas of  earth,  in  a  contest  with  the 
Jidmirers  of  granddaughters,  how 
vainly  would  he  have  watched  mc 
had  I  meditated  any  evil  whispers  to 
Fanny !  She,  it  is  my  belief,  would 
have  protected  herself  against  any 
man's  evil  suggestions.  But  he,  as 
the  result  showed,  could  not  have 
intercepted  the  opportunities  for  such 
sug^rostions.  Yet  he  was  still  active : 
he  wa.s  still  blooming.  Blooming  ho 
was  as  Fanny  herself. 

**  S.jy,  all  our  praises  wliy  shoaM  lonU — '* 

No,  that's  not  the  line  : 
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**  Sny,  all  oar  roses  why  should  girls  engross? 

The  coachman  showed  rosy  blossoms 
on  his  face  deeper  even  than  his 
granddaughter's, — his  being  drawn 
from  the  ale  -  cask,  Fanny's  from 
youth  and  hmocencc,  and  from  the 
fountains  of  the  dawn.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  blooming  face,  some  infirmities 
he  had  ;  and  one  particularly,  (I  am 
very  sure,  no  more  than  one,)  in 
which  he  too  much  resembled  a  croco- 
dile. Thid  lay  in  a  monstrous  inapti- 
tude for  turning  round.  The  crocodile, 
1  ])resunic,  owes  that  inaptitude  to 
tlu*  absurd  Imyth  of  his  back ;  but  in 
our  grandpapa  it  arose  rather  from 
the  absurd  breadth  of  his  back,  com- 
bined, probably,  with  some  growing 
stitluess  in  his  legs.    Now  upon  this 


crocodile  infirmity  of  his  I  planted  an 
easy  opportunity  for   tendering  my 
homage  to  Miss  Fanny.    In  detiancc 
of  all  his   honourable  vigilance,  no 
sooner  had  he  presented  to  us  his 
mighty  Jovian  back,  (what  a  field  for 
displaying  to  miinkind  his  royal  scar- 
let !)  whilst  inspecting  professionally 
the  buckles,  the  straps,  and  the  silver 
turrets  of  his  harness,  than  I  raised 
Miss  Fanny's  hand  to  my  lips,  and, 
by  the  mixed  tenderness  and  respect- 
fulness of  my  manner,  caused    her 
easily  to  understand  how  happy  it 
would  have  made  me  to  rank  upon  her 
list  as  No.  10  or  12,  in  which  case  a 
fuw  casualties  amongst  her  lovers  (and 
observe  —  they  hanged   liberally  in 
those  days)  might  have  promoted  me 
speedily  to  the  top  of  the  tree;   as, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  how  much 
loyalty  of  submission  I  acquiesced  in 
her  allotment,  supposing  that  she  had 
seen  reason  to  plant  me  in  the  very 
rearward  of  her  favour,  as  No.  199+1. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  al- 
lowed any  trace  of  jest,  or  even  of 
playfulness,  to  mingle  with  these  ex- 
pressions  of   niy   admiration ;   that 
would  have  been   insulting  to  her, 
and  would  have  been  false  as  roganled 
my  own  feelings.    In  fact,  the  utter 
shadowyness  of  our  relations  to  each 
other,  even  after  our  meetings  through 
seven  or  eight  years  had  been  very 
numerous,  but  of  necessity  had  been 
very  brief,  being  entirely  on  mail- 
coach  allowance — ^timed,  in  reality,  by 
the  General  Post- Office — and  watched 
by  a  crocodile  belonging  to  the  ante- 
penultimate generation,  left  it  easy 
for  me  to  do  a  thing  which  few  people 
ever  can  have  done — ^viz.,  to  make 
lovo  for  seven  yean,  at  the  same 
time  to  be  as  sincere  as  ever  creature 
was,  and  yet  never  to  compromise 
myself  by  overtures  that  might  have 
been    foolish  as  regarded  my   own 
interests,  or  misleading  as  regarded 
hers.    Most  truly  I  loved  this  beauti- 
fhl  and  ingenuous  girl;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
mail,  heaven  only  knows  what  might 
have  come  of  it.    People  talk  of  being 
over  head  and  ears  in  love — now,  the 
mail  was  the  cause  that  I  sank  only 
over  ears  in  love,  which,  you  know, 
still  left  a  trifle  of  braui  to  overlook 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  affair.    I 
have  mentioned  the  case  at  all  for  the 
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sake  of  a  dreadful  result  from  it  in 
after  years  of  dreaming.  But  it  seems, 
ex  abundantly  to  yield  this  moral — ^viz. 
that  as,  in  England,  the  idiot  and  the 
half-wit  are  held  to  be  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Chancery,  so  the  man  mak- 
ing love,  who  is  often  but  a  variety  oft  he 
same  imbecile  class,  ought  to  be  made 
a  ward  of  the  General  Post- Office, 
whose  severe  course  of  timinp  and 
periodicid  intemiption  might  inter- 
cept many  a  foolish  declaration,  snch 
as  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  fifty 
years'  repentance. 

Ah,  reader!  when  I  look  back  upon 
those  days,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
things  change  or  perish.  Even  thun- 
der and  lightning,  it  pains  me  to  say, 
are  not  the  thunder  and  lightning 
which  I  seem  to  remember  about  the 
time  of  Waterloo.  Koses,  I  fear,  are 
degenerating,  and,  without  a  Red  re- 
volution, must  come  to  the  dust.  Tlie 
Fannies  of  our  island — though  this  I 
say  with  reluctance — are  not  improv- 
ing ;  and  the  Bath  road  is  notoriously- 
superannuated,  ^[r  Waterton  telfs 
mo  that  the  crocodile  does  not  change 
— that  a  cayman,  in  fact,  or  an  alli- 
gator, is  just  as  good  for  riding  upon 
as  he  was  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 
That  may  be  ;  but  the  reason  is,  that 
the  crocodile  does  not  live  fast — he  is 
a  slow  coach.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
understood  amongst  naturalis^ts,  that 
the  crocodile  is  a  blockhead.  It  is  my 
own  impression  that  the  Pharaohs  were 
also  blockheads.  Now,  as  the  Pha- 
raohs and  the  crocodile  domineered  over 
Egyptian  society,  this  accounts  for  a 
singular  mistake  that  prevailed  on  the 
Nile,  llie  crocodile  made  the  ridicu- 
lous blun<Ior  of  sup]>osing  man  to  be 
meant  chiefly  for  his  own  eating. 
Man,  taking  a  different  view  of  the 
subject,  naturally  met  that  mistake  by 
another ;  he  viewed  the  crocodile  as  a 
thingsometimes  to  worship,  but  always 
to  run  away  from.  And  this  continued 
until  Mr  Waterton  changed  the  rela- 
tions between  the  animals.  The  mode 
of  escaping  from  the  reptile  he  showed 
to  be,  not  by  running  away,  but  by 
leaping  on  its  back,  booted  and  spurred. 


The  two  animals  liad  misimdentood 
each  other.  The  use  of  the  crocodile 
has  now  been  cleared  up— it  is  to  be 
ridden ;  and  the  use  of  man  ia,  that  ho 
may  improve  the  health  of  the  croco- 
dile by  riding  him  a  fox-hnnting  before 
breakfast.  And  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
any  crocodile,  who  has  been  regularly 
hunted  through  the  season,  and  is 
master  of  the  weight  he  carries,  will 
take  a  six-barred  gate  now  as  well  as 
ever  he  would  have  done  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Pyramids. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  crocodile 
does  not  change,  but  all  things  else  do  : 
even  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  grows 
less.  And  often  the  restoration  in  vision 
of  Fanny  and  the  Bath  road,  makes 
mo  too  pathetically  sensible  of  that 
truth.  Outofthedarkne8s,if  I  happen 
to  call  up  the  image  of  Fanny  firom 
thirty-five  years  back,  arises  suddenly 
a  rose  in  June ;  or,  if  I  think  for  an 
instant  of  the  rose  in  June,  np  rises 
the  heavenly  face  of  Fanny.  One  after 
the  other,  like  the  antiphonies  in  a 
choral  service,  rises  Fanny  and  the  rose 
in  June,  then  back  again  the  rose  in 
June  and  Fanny.  Inen  come  both 
together,  as  in  a  chorus ;  roses  and 
Fannies,  Fannies  and  roses,  withoat 
end— thick  as  blossoms  in  paradise. 
Then  comes  a  venerable  crocodile,  in  a 
royal  livery  of  scarlet  and  gold,  or  in 
a  coat  with  sixteen  capes ;  and  the 
crocodile  is  driving  four-in-hand 
from  the  box  of  the  Bath  maQ. 
And  suddenly  we  upon  the  mail 
are  pulled  up  by  a  mighty  dial,  scnlp* 
tured  with  the  hours,  and  with  the 
dreadful  legend  of  TiX»  late.  Then 
all  at  once  we  are  arrived  in  Maii- 
borou^'h  forest,  amongst  the  lovely 
hou.^oholds*  of  the  roc-deer :  these  re- 
tire into  the  dewy  thickets ;  the  thictets 
are  rich  with  roses ;  the  roses  call  up 
(&A  ever)  the  sweet  conntenanoe  of 
Fanny,  who,  being  the  granddaagbter 
of  a  crocodile,  awakens  a  dreadfid 
host  of  wild  semi- legendary  animals 
gritlins,  ilragons,  basilisks,  sphinxes 
—till  at  length  the  whole  vision  of 
fighting  iniaf;es*crowds  into  one  tower- 
ing annorial  shield,  a  vast  cmblaaoniy 


•  '•  Ilntift'htlth."-  lloo-ilccr  do  not  con^Tcppiic  in  lionl-  like  the  fallow  or  the  red 
deer,  but  l»y  t>opni*atc  families,  ]inreiit>,  and  chililren  ;  \iliich  feature  of  approunuip 
tinii  to  tho  simotity  of  Iiuinan  iicarth-:,  nildcd  to  their  vcin]iamtively  misiature  and 
•jTni't'ful  |iro|M>rtioii.-*.  com-iliatf  ti»  tiiom  :in  intt'iv-.!  of ;»  ]ici-uliur]y  tender  diancter, 
if  IfJ-ss  diL;iiitiod  l»v  lliv  j^iiirnkur.-?  of  savage-  and  fviv-.i  life. 
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of  human  cbarities  and  human  loveli- 
ness that  have  perished,  but  quartered 
heraldicaily  with  unutterable  horrors 
of  monstrous  and  demoniac  natures ; 
whilst  over  all  rises,  as  a  surmounting 
crest,  one  fair  female  hand,  with  the 
fore-finger  pointing,  in  sweet,  sorrow- 
ful admonition,  upwards  to  heaven, 
and  having  power  (which,  without  ex- 
perience, I  never  could  have  believed) 
to  awaken  the  pathos  that  kills  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  horrors  that  madden 
the  grief  that  gnaws  at  the  heart,  to- 
gether with  the  monstrous  creations 
of  darkness  that  shock  the  belief,  and 
make  dizzy  the  reason  of  man.  This 
is  the  peculiarity  that  I  wish  the  reader 
to  notice,  as  having  first  been  made 
known  to  me  for  a  possibility  by  this 
early  vision  of  Fanny  on  the  Bath 
road.  The  peculiarity  consisted  in  the 
confluence  of  two  different  keys,  though 
apparently  repelling  each  other,  into 
the  music  and  governing  principles  of 
the  same  dream  ;  horror,  such  as  pos- 
sesses the  maniac,  and  yet,  by  momen- 
tary transitions,  grief,  such  as  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  the  dying  mother 
when  leaving  her  infant  children  to 
to  the  mercies  of  the  cruel.  Usuallv, 
and  perhaps  always,  in  an  unshaken 
nervous  system,  these  two  modes  of 
misery  exclude  each  other — here  first 
they  met  in  horrid  reconciUatton. 
There  was  also  a  separate  peculiarity 
in  the  quality  of  the  horror.  This  was 
afterwards  developed  into  far  more  re- 
volting complexities  of  misery  and 
incomprehensible  darkness ;  and  per- 
haps I  am  wrong  in  ascribing  any 
value  as  a  causative  agency  to  this 
particular  case  on  the  Bath  road — 
possibly  it  furnished  merely  an  occa- 
svm  that  accidentally  introduced  a 
mode  of  horrors  certain,  at  any  rate, 
to  have  grown  up,  with  or  without  the 
Bath  road,  from  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  nervous  derangement.  Yet,  as 
the  cubs  of  tigers  or  leopards,  when 
domesticated,  have  been  observed  to 
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suffer  a  sudden  developmwit  of  their 
latent  ferocity  under  too  eager  an  ap- 
peal to  .their  playf^ilness — the  gaieties 
of  sport  in  them  being  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  fiery  brightness  of 
their  murderous  instincts — so  I  have 
remarked  that  the  caprices,  the  gay 
arabesques,  and  the  lovely  floral  luxu- 
riations  of  dreams,  betray  a  shocking 
tendency  to  pass  into  finer  maniacal 
splendours.  That  gaiety,  for  instance, 
(for  such  at  first  it  was,)  in  the  dream- 
ing faculty,  by  which  one  principal 
point  of  resemblance  to  a  crocodile  in 
the  mail-coachman  was  soon  made  to 
clothe  him  with  the  form  of  a  crocodile, 
and  yet  was  blended  with  accessory 
circumstances  derived  from  his  human 
functions,  passed  rapidly  into  a  fur- 
ther development,  no  longer  gay  or 
playful,  but  terrific,  the  most  terrific 
that  besieges  dreams,  viz. — the  horrid 
inoculation  upon  each  other  of  incom- 
patible natures.  This  horror  has  al- 
ways been  secretly  felt  by  man ;  it 
was  felt  even  under  pagan  forms  of 
religion,  which  offered  a  very  feeble, 
and  also  a  very  limited  gamut  for 
giving  expression  to  the  human  capa- 
cities of  sublimity  or  of  horror.  We 
read  it  in  the  fearful  composition  of 
the  sphinx.  The  dragon,  again,  is  the 
snake  inoculated  upon  the  scorpion. 
The  basilisk  unites  the  mysterious 
malice  of  the  evil  eye,  unintentional 
on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  agent, 
with  the  intentional  venom  of  some 
other  malignant  natures.  But  these 
horrid  complexities  of  evil  agency  are 
but  objectively  horrid ;  they  inflict  the 
horror  suitable  to  their  compound  na- 
ture ;  but  there  is  no  insinuation  that 
they  fed  that  horror.  Her^dry  is 
so  full  of  these  fantastic  creatures, 
that,  in  some  zoologies,  we  find  a 
separate  chapter  or  a  supplement  de- 
dicated to  what  is  denominated  heral- 
dic zoology.  And  why  not?  For 
these  hideous  creatures,  however 
visionary,*  have  a  real  traditionary 
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Iloicever  vuionarif,'* — But  are  they  always  visionary  1  The  imiconi,  the  krakon, 
the  Bca-Rcrpent,  are  all,  perhaps,  zoological  facts.  The  unicorn,  for  instance,  so  hr 
from  being  a  lie,  is  rather  too  true  ;  for,  simply  as  a  manok€ra$,  he  is  found  in  the 
Himalaya,  iii  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  rather  too  often  for  the  peace  of  what  in  Scotland 
would  be  called  the  inUnding  traveller.  That  which  really  it  a  lie  in  the  account  of 
the  uDiconi — viz.,  his  legendary  rivalship  with  the  lion — ^which  lie  may  Qod  preserve, 
in  preserving  the  mighty  imperial  shield  that  embalms  it — cannot  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  zoological  pretensions  of  the  unicorn,  than  are  to  the  same  pretensions 
in  the  lion  our  many  popular  crazes  about  his  goodness  and  magnanimitj,  or  the  old 
fancy  (adopted  by  Spenser,  and  noticed  by  so  many  among  our  elder  poets)  of  his 
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ground  in  mtdieval  belief— sincere  and 
partly  reasonable,  thoagh  adulterating 
with  mendacity,  blundering,  credulity, 
and  intense  superstition.  But  the 
dream- horror  which  I  speak  of  is  far 
more  frightful.  The  dreamer  finds 
boused  within  himself— occupying,  as 
it  were,  some  separate  chamber  in  his 
brain — ^holding,  perhaps,  from  that 
station  a  secret  and  detestable  com- 
merce with  hisown  heart — some  horrid 
alien  nature.  What  if  it  were  his  own 
nature  repeated, — still,  if  the  duality 
were  distinctly  perceptible,  even  thai 
— even  this  mere  numerical  double  of 
his  own  consciousness — might  be  a 
curse  too  mighty  to  be  sustained. 
But  how,  if  the  alien  nature  contra- 
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diets  his  own,  fights  wiHi  it,  perplexes, 
and  confounds  it?  How,  again,  if 
not  one  alien  notnre,  bnt  two,  bnt 
three,  bnt  four,  bnt  five,  aie  intro- 
duced within  what  once  he  thought  the 
inviolable  sanctuary  of  himself?  ThoBe, 
however,  are  horrors  from  the  king- 
doms of  anarchy  and  darkness,  whicn^ 
by  then:  very  intensity,  chaUenge  the 
sanctity  of  concealment,  and  gliMinily 
rcture  from  exposition.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  them,  because 
the  first  introducticm  to  soch  iqipear- 
ances  (whether  causal,  or  merely 
casual)  lay  in  the  heraldic  monsters, 
which  monsters  were  themselves  intro- 
duced (though  playfully)  by  the 
figured  coachman  of  the  Bath  maiL 
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Bnt  the  grandest  chapter  of  our  ex- 
perience, within  the  whole  mail-coach 
service,  was  on  those  occasions  when 
we  went  down  from  London  with  the 
news  of  victor}'.  A  period  of  about 
ten  years  stretched  from  Trafalgar  to 
Waterloo :  the  second  and  third  years 
of  which  period  (1806  and  1807)  were 
comparatively  sterile;  but  the  rest, 
from  1805  to  1815  inclusively,  fur- 
nished a  long  succession  of  victories : 
the  least  of  which,  in  a  contest  of  that 
portentous  nature,  had  an  inappre- 
dable  value  of  position — partly  for  its 
absolute  interference  with  the  plans 
of  our  enemy,  but  still  more  from  its 
keeping  alive  in  central  Europe  the 
sense  of  a  deep-seated  vulnerability 
in  France.    £ven  to  tease  the  coasts 


of  onr  enemy,  to  mortuy  then  by- 
continual  blockades,  to  insnlt  than 
by  capturing  if  it  were  bnt  a  baubling 
schooner  under  the  eyes  of  their  ar- 
rogant armies,  repeated  from  time  to 
time  a  sullen  proclamation  of  power 
lodged  in  a  quarter  to  whidi  the  hopes 
of  Christendom  turned  in  secret.  How 
much  more  loudly  must  this  prodi^ 
mation  have  spoken  in  the  anoscity^ 
of  having  bearded  the  iHie  of  their 
troops,  and  having  beaten  tiiem  ia 
pitched  battles !  l^ve  years  of  life  it 
was  worth  paying  down  for  the  prM* 
lege  of  an  outside  place  on  ft  mail- 
coach,  when  carrying  down  the  tint 
tidings  of  any  such  event.  And  it  Is 
to  be  noted  that,  from  onr  insolar 
situation,  and  the  mnldtnde  of  oar 


grodouaneas  to  maidou  innocence.  Tho  wretch  is  the  baaest  and  most  eowardif 
luiiong  the  forest  tribes  :  nor  lias  the  sublime  courage  of  the  £ngliMh  boU^iog  evar 
)>een  so  memorably  exhibited  au  in  his  hopeless  fight  at  Warwick  with  the  oowaid^ 
and  cruel  lion  called  Wallace.  Another  of  the  traditional  creatures,  still  doubtfiu^ 
IS  the  mermaid,  upon  which  Southey  once  i*emarked  to  me,  that,  if  it  had  been  dif- 
ferently named,  (as,  suppose,  a  mer-apc,)  nobody  would  have  questioned  its  existence 
any  more  than  that  of  flca-cowR.  Bca-lions,  &c.  The  mermaid  has  oeen  discreditedbyher 
human  name  and  her  legendary  human  habits;.  If  she  would  not  coquette  80  nradi 
with  melancholy  sailoro,  and  brush  her  hair  so  assiduously  upon  solitaiy  rocks^ 
f^ho  would  be  carried  on  our  books  for  as  honest  a  reality,  as  decent  a  female,  m 
many  that  are  assensed  to  the  )>oor-rateH. 

*  ^  Audacity  /"  Such  tho  French  accounted  it ;  and  it  has  itmek  ma  that  Sooli 
would  not  have  been  so  popular  in  Loudon,  at  the  period  of  her  present  Mijeatj^ 
coronation,  or  in  Manchester,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  that  town,  if  they  had  been 
aware  of  the  insolence  with  which  he  spoke  of  us  in  notes  written  at  interrali  from 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  As  though  it  had  been  mere  felony  in  our  army  to  look  a 
French  one  in  the  face,  he  said  more  than  once—*'  Here  are  the  English — ^we  lunw 
them  :  they  are  caught  en  Jktgrant  del  it  J**  Yet  no  man  should  have  known  vm  betenr; 
no  man  had  drunk  deeper  from  the  cup  of  humiliation  than  Sonlt  had  in  the  north  at 
Portugal,  during  his  flight  from  an  English  army,  and  subsequently  at  AlbneiB,  m 
the  bloodiest  of  recorded  battles. 
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frigates  disposable  for  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  rarely  did  any 
unanthorised  rumour  steal  away  a 
prelibation  from  the  aroma  of  the  re 
gnlar  despatches.  The  government  of- 
licial  news  was  generally  the  first  news. 
Fi-om  eight  p.m.  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  later,  imagine  the  mails  as- 
sembled on  parade  in  Lombard  Street, 
where,  at  that  time,  was  seated  the 
Creneral  Post- Office.  In  what  exact 
strength  we  mustered  I  do  not  re- 
member ;  but,  from  the  length  of  each 
separate  attelage^  we  filled  the  street, 
though  a  long  one,  and  though  we 
were  drawn  up  in  double  file.  On  any 
night  the  spectacle  was  beautiful. 
The  absolute  perfection  of  all  the 
appointments  about  the  carriages  and 
the  harness,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  horses,  were  what  might  first  have 
fixed  the  attention.  Every  carriage, 
on  every  morning  in  the  year,  was 
taken  down  to  an  inspector  for  exa- 
mination— ^wheels,  axles,  linchpins, 
pole,  glasses,  &c.,  were  all  critically 
probed  and  tested.  Every  part  of 
every  carriage  had  been  cleaned, 
every  horse  had  been  groomed,  with 
as  much  rigour  as  if  they  belonged  to 
a  private  gentleman;  and  that  part 
of  the  spectacle  offered  itself  always. 
But  the  night  before  ns  is  a  night  of 
victory ;  and  behold !  to  the  ordinary 
display,  what  a  heart- shaking  addi- 
tion ! — horses,  men,  carriages---«ll  are 
dressed  in  laurels  and  flowers,  oak 
leaves  and  ribbons.  The  guards,  who 
arc  his  Majesty^s  servants,  and  the 
coachmen,  who  are  within  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Post- Office,  wear  the  royal 
liveries  of  coarse ;  and  as  it  is  sum- 
mer (for  all  the  land  victories  were 
won  in  summer,)  they  wear,  on  this 
fine  evening,  these  liveries  exposed  to 
view,  withont  any  covering  of  upper 
coats.  Such  a  costume,  and  the  ela- 
borate arrangement  of  the  laurels  in 
tlieir  hats,  dilated  their  hearts,  by  giv- 
ing to  them  openly  an  official  connec- 
tion with  the  great  news,  in  which 
already  they  have  the  general  interest 
of  patriotism.  That  great  national 
sentiment  surmounts  and  qnells  all 
sense  of  ordinary  distinctions.  Those 
passengers  who  happen  to  be  genUe- 
mcn  are  now  hardly  to  be  dlstin- 
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gnished  as  such  except  by  dress.  The 
usual  reserve  of  their  manner  in  speak- 
ing to  the  attendants  has  on  this  night 
melted  away.  One  heart,  one  pride, 
one  glory,  connects  every  man  by  the 
transcendant  bond  of  his  English 
blood.  The  spectators,  who  arc  nu- 
merous beyond  precedent,  express 
their  sympathy  with  these  fervent 
feelings  by  continual  hurrahs.  Every 
moment  are  shouted  aloud  by  the 
Post-Office  servants  the  great  ances- 
tral names  of  cities  known  to  history 
throngh  a  thousand  years, — Lincoln, 
Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Bristol,  Manchester,  York, 
Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Glas- 
gow— expressing  the  grandeur  of  the 
empire  by  the  antiquity  of  its  towns, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  mail  estab- 
lishment by  the  diffusive  radiation  of 
its  separate  missions.  Every  moment 
you  hear  the  thunder  of  lids  locked 
down  upon  the  mail-bags.  That 
sound  to  each  individual  mail  is  the 
signal  for  drawing  off,  which  process 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  entire  spec- 
tacle. Then  come  the  horses  into 
play ; — ^horses  I  can  these  be  horses 
that  (unless  powerfully  reined  in) 
would  bound  off  with  the  action  and 
gestures  of  leopards  ?  What  stir  I — 
what  sea^like  ferment  1 — what  a  thun- 
dering of  wheels,  what  a  trampling  of 
horses ! — ^what  farewell  cheers — what 
redoubling  peals  of  brotherly  congra- 
tulation, connecting  the  name  of  the 
particular  mail  —  "  Liverpool  for 
everT' — with  the  name  of  the  parti- 
cular victory — '^  Badajoz  for  ever!" 
or  ^^  Salamanca  for  ever  1 "  The  half- 
slumbering  conscionsnesB  that,  aU 
night  long  and  all  the  next  day— per- 
haps for  even  a  longer  x>eriod — many 
of  these  mails,  like  fire  racing  along 
a  train  of  gunpowder,  will  be  kindling 
at  every  instant  new  successions  of 
burning  joy,  has  an  obscure  effect  of 
multiplying  the  victory  itself,  by  mul- 
tiplying to  the  imagination  into  infi- 
nity the  stages  ^  its  progressive 
division.  A  fiery  arrow  seems  to  be 
let  loose,  which  from  that  moment 
is  destined  to  travel,  almost  without 
intermission,  westwards  for  three 
hundred*  mQes — ^northwards  for  six 
hundred;  and  the  sympathy  of  our 


*  ''  Three  hundred,"    Of  necesiity  this  scale  of  meMurementy  to  an  American,  if  ha> 
happens  to  be  a  thongfatlees  man,  muBt  sound  ludicrous.    Accordingly,  I  remember  m 
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Lombard  Street  friends  at  parting  is  that  private  carriage  which  is  ap- 
exalted  a  hundredfold  by  a  sort  of  preaching  us.  The  weather  being  so 
visionary  sympathy  with  the  ap-  warm,  the  glasses  are  all  down ;  and 
proaching  sympathies,  yet  unborn,  one  may  read,  as  on  the  stage  of  a 
which  wc  were  going  to  evoke.  theatre,  everything  that  goes  on  within 
Liberated  from  the  embanassments  the  carriage.  It  contains  three  ladies, 
of  the  city,  and  issuing  into  the  broad  one  likely  to  be  **  mama,*^  and  two  of 
nncrowdcd  avenues  of  the  northern  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who  are  proba- 
suburbs,  we  begin  to  enter  upon  our  bly  her  daughters.  What  lover^  ani- 
natnral  pace  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  In  mation,  what  beautiful  unpremeditated 
the  broad  light  of  the  summer  even-  pantomime,  explauning  to  ns  every 
ing,  the  sun  ]>erhaps  only  just  at  the  syllable  that  passes,  in  these  ioge- 
point  of  setting,  wc  are  seen  from  nuous  girls !  By  the  sudden  start  and 
every  storey  of  every  house.  Heads  raising  of  the  hands,  on  first  discover- 
of  every  age  crowd  to  the  windows —  ing  our  laurelled  equipage — ^by  the 
young  and  old  understand  the  Ian-  sudden  movement  and  appeal  to  the 
guagc  of  our  victorious  symbols — and  elder  lady  from  both  of  them — and  by 
rolling  volleys  of  sympathising  cheers  the  heightened  colour  on  their  ani- 
run  along  behind  and  before  our  course,  mated  countenances,  we  can  almost 
The  beggar,  rearing  himself  against  hear  them  saymg — *^  See,  see !  Look 
the  wall,  forgets  his  lameness — real  or  at  their  laurels.  Oh,  mama  I  there 
assumed— thinks  not  of  his  whining  has  been  a  great  battle  in  Spaui ;  and 
trade,  but  stands  erect,  with  bold  it  has  been  a  great  victoiy.**  In  a 
exulting  smiles,  as  wc  pass  him.  The  moment  we  are  on  the  point  of  pass- 
victory  has  healed  him,  and  says — Be  ing  them.  We  passengers — ^I  on  the 
thou  whole !  Women  and  children,  box,  and  the  two  on  the  roof  behind 
from  gaiTcts  alike  and  cellars,  look  me — raise  our  hats,  the  coachman 
down  or  look  up  with  loving  eyes  upon  makes  his  professional  salnte  with  the 
our  gay  ribbons  and  our  martial  lau-  whip ;  the  guard  even,  though  pone- 
rels  —  sometimes  kiss  their  hands,  tilious  on  the  matter  of  his  dignity  as 
sometimes  hang  out,  as  signals  of  an  officer  under  the  crown,  touches  his 
affection,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  aprons,  hat.  The  ladies  move  to  ns,  in  re- 
dusters,  anything  that  lies  ready  to  turn,  with  a  winning  gradonsness  of 
their  hands.  On  the  London  side  of  gesture :  all  smile  on  each  side  in  a 
Barnet,  to  which  we  draw  near  with-  way  that  nobody  could  misnnderstand, 
in  a  few  minutes  after  nine,  observe  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  grand 

case  in  vrhich  an  American  writer  indulges  liimself  in  the  luxury  of  a  little  lyingf 
by  ascribing  to  an  Englishman  a  pompous  account  of  the  Thames,  oonstnieted  en- 
tirely upon  American  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  concluding  in  something  like  theie 
terms : — "  And,  sir,  arriying  at  London,  this  mighty  father  of  rivers  attains  a  breadth 
of  at  least  two  furlongs,  having,  in  its  winding  course,  traversed  the  aatoniihing  dis- 
tance of  170  miles.'*  And  this  the  candid  American  thinks  it  fair  to  contrait  with  the 
scale  of  the  Mississippi.  Now,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  answer  a  pure  fidtehiMMl 
gravely,  else  one  might  say  that  no  Englishman  out  of  Bedlam  ever  thought  of  look- 
ing in  an  island  for  the  rivers  of  a  continent ;  nor,  consequently,  could  have  thought 
of  looking  for  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the  Thames  in  the  length  of  its  oonree^  or  in 
the  extent  of  soil  which  it  drains  :  yet,  if  he  had  been  so  absuni,  the  American  might 
have  recollected  that  a  river,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  lliameB  even  as  to  Tolnme 
of  water — viz.  the  Tiber — has  contrived  to  make  itself  heard  of  in  this  world  fiff 
twenty-five  centuries  to  an  extent  not  reached,  nor  likely  to  be  reached  very  soon,  by 
any  river,  however  corpulent,  of  his  own  land.  The  glory  of  the  Thamee  ie  meaeoied 
by  the  density  of  the  population  to  which  it  ministers,  by  the  commerce  which  it  eap- 
ports,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  in  which,  though  far  from  the  largeet,  it  is  the 
most  influential  stream.  Upon  some  such  scale,  and  not  by  a  transfer  of  Columbiaa 
standards,  is  the  course  of  our  English  mails  to  be  valued.  The  American  may  fiuiey 
the  effect  of  his  own  valuations  to  our  English  ears,  by  supposing  the  case  of  a  Sibe- 
rian glorifying  his  country  in  these  terms : — ^*  Those  rascals,  sir,  in  France  and  E^- 
land,  cannot  march  half  a  mile  in  any  direction  without  finding  a  house  where  fbod 
can  be  had  and  lodging :  whereas,  such  is  the  noble  desolation  of  our  magnifloent 
Bountry,  that  in  many  a  direction  for  a  thousand  miles,  I  will  engage  a  dog  shall  not 
ind  shelter  from  a  snow-storm,  nor  a  wren  find  an  apology  for  brei^Lfaat." 
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national  sympathy  could  so  instanta- 
neonsly  prompt.  Will  these  ladies  say 
that  we  are  nothing  to  them?  Oh,  no ; 
they  will  not  say  that.  They  cannot 
deny — they  do  not  deny — that  for  this 
night  they  are  onr  sisters:  gentle  or 
simple,  scholar  or  illiterate  servant, 
for  twelve  hours  to  come — we  on  the 
outside  have  the  honom*  to  be  their 
brothers.  Those  poor  women  again, 
who  stop  to  gaze  upon  us  with  delight 
at  the  entrance  of  Bamet,  and  seem 
by  their  air  of  weariness  to  be  return- 
ing from  labour — do  you  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  washerwomen  and  char- 
women ?  Oh,  my  poor  friend,  you  are 
quite  mistaken;  they  are  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  assure  you,  they  stand  in 
a  higher  rank :  for  this  one  night  they 
feel  themselves  by  birthright  to  be 
daughters  of  England,  and  answer  Co 
no  humbler  title. 

Every  joy,  however,  even  rapturous 
joy — such  is  the  sad  law  of  earth — 
may  carry  with  it  grief,  or  fear  of  grief, 
to  some.  Three  miles  beyond  Baniet, 
we  see  approaching  us  another  private 
carriage,  nearly  repeating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  former  case.  Here  also 
the  glasses  are  all  down — here  also  is 
an  elderly  lady  seated ;  but  the  two 
amiable  daughters  are  missing;  for 
the  single  young  person,  sitting  by 
the  lady^s  side,  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tendant— so  I  judge  from  her  dress, 
and  her  air  of  respectful  reserve. 
The  lady  is  in  mourning;  and  her 
countenance  expresses  sorrow.  At 
first  she  does  not  look  up;  so  that 
I  believe  she  is  not  aware  of 
our  approach,  until  she  hears  the 
measured  beating  of  our  horses*  hoofs. 
Then  she  raises  her  eyes  to  settle  them 
painfully  on  our  triumphal  equipage. 
Our  decorations  explain  the  case  to 
her  at  once ;  but  she  beholds  them 
with  apparent  anxiety,  or  even  with 
terror.  Some  time  before  this,  I,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  hit  a  flying  mark, 
when  embarrassed  by  the  coadiman^s 
person  and  reins  intervening,  had 
given  to  the  guard  a  Courier  evening 
paper,  containing  the  gazette,  for  the 
next  carriage  that  might  pass.  Ac- 
cordingly he  tossed  it  in  so  folded  that 
the  huge  capitals  expressing  some 
such  legend  as — glorious  victory, 
might  catch  the  eye  at  once.  To  see 
the  paper,  however,  at  all,  interpreted 
as  it  was  by  our  ensigns  of  triumph, 
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explained  everything;  and,  if  the 
guard  were  right  in  thinking  the  lady 
to  have  received  it  with  a  gesture  of 
horror,  it  could  not  be  doubtful  that 
she  had  suffered  some  deep  personal 
affliction  in  connexion  with  this 
Spanish  war. 

Here  now  was  the  case  of  one  who, 
having  formerly  suffered,  might,  erro- 
neously perhaps,  be  distressing  her- 
self with  anticipations  of  another 
similar  suffering.  That  same  night, 
and  hardly  three  hours  later,  occurred 
the  reverse  case.  A  poor  woman,  who 
too  probably  would  find  herself,  in  a 
day  or  two,  to  have  suffered  the 
heavest  of  afflictions  by  the  battle, 
blindly  allowed  herself  to  express  an 
exultation  so  unmeasured  in  the  news, 
and  its  details,  as  gave  to  her  the  ap- 
pearance which  amongst  Celtic  High- 
landers is  called  fey.  This  was  at 
some  little  town,  I  forget  what,  where 
we  happened  to  change  horses  near 
midnight.  Some  fair  or  wake  had 
kept  the  people  up  out  of  their  beds. 
We  saw  many  lights  moving  about  as 
we  drew  near ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  scene  on  our  route  was 
our  reception  at  this  place.  The  flash- 
ing of  torches  and  the  beautiful  ra- 
diance of  blue  lights  (technically  Ben- 
gal lights)  upon  the  heads  of  our 
horses;  the  fine  effect  of  such  a  showery 
and  ghostly  illumuiation  falling  upon 
flowers  and  glittering  laurels,  whilst 
all  around  the  massy  darkness  seemed 
to  invest  us  with  walls  of  impenetrable 
blackness,  together  with  the  prodigious 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  composed  a 
picture  at  once  scenical  and  affecting. 
As  we  staid  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
I  alighted.  And  immediately  from  a 
dismantled  stall  in  the  street,  where 
perhaps  she  had  been  presiding  at 
some  part  of  the  evening,  advanced 
eagerly  a  middle-aged  woman.  The 
sight  of  mv  newspaper  it  was  that 
had  drawn  her  attention  upon  myself. 
The  victory  which  we  were  carrying 
down  to  the  provinces  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  imperfect  one  of  Tala- 
vera.  I  told  her  the  main  outline  of 
the  battle.  But  her  agitation,  though 
not  the  agitation  of  fear,  but  of  exul- 
tation rather,  and  enthusiasm,  had 
been  so  conspicuous  when  listening, 
and  when  first  applying  for  informa- 
tion, that  I  conld  not  but  ask  her  if 
she  had  not  some  relation  in   the 
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Peninsular  army.  Oh!  yes:  her  only 
son  was  there.  In  what  regiment? 
lie  was  a  trooper  in  the  23(1  Dragoons. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  as  she  made 
that  answer.  This  sublime  regiment, 
which  an  Englishman  should  never 
mention  without  raising  his  hat  to 
thoir  memory,  had  made  the  most 
memorable  and  eflective  charge  re- 
corded in  military  annals.  They 
leaped  their  horses — over  a  trench, 
where  they  could  into  it,  and  with  the 
result  of  death  or  mutilation  when  they 
could  710/.  What  proportion  cleared  the 
trench  is  nowhere  stated.  Those  who 
did,  closed  up  and  went  down  u])on 
the  enemy  with  such  divinity  of  fer- 
vour— (I  use  the  word  diviniit/  by  de- 
sign :  the  inspiration  of  God  must 
have  prompted  this  movement  to 
those  whom  even  then  he  was  calling 
to  his  presence) — that  two  results  fol- 
lowed. As  regarded  the  enemy,  this 
23d  Dragoons,  not,  I  believe,'  origi- 
nally 850  strong,  paralysed  a  French 
column,  GOOO  strong,  then  ascending 
the  hill,  and  fixed  the  gaze  of  the 
whole  French  army.  As  regarded 
themselves,  the  23d*  were  supposed  at 
first  to  have  been  all  but  annihilated ; 
but  eventually,  I  believe,  not  so  many 
as'one  in  four  survived.  And  this,  then, 
was  the  regiment — a  regiment  already 
for  some  hours  kno\\Ti  to  myself  and 
all  London  as  stretched,  by  a  large 
majority,  upon  one  bloody  aceldama — 
in  which  the  young  trooper  ser^'ed 
whose  mother  was  now  talking  with 
myself  in  a  spirit  of  such  hopeful  en- 
thusiasm. Did  I  toll  her  the  truth  ? 
Had  I  the  heart  to  break  up  her 
dream?  No.  I  said  to  myself.  To- 
morrow, or  the  next  day,  she  will  hear 
the  worst.  For  this  night,  wherefore 
should  she  not  sleep  in  peace?    Aft^r 
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to-morrow,  the  chances  are  too  many 
that  peace  will  forsake  her  pillow. 
This  brief  respite,  let  her  owe  this  to 
my  gift  and  my  forbeannoe.  Bat,  if 
I  told  her  not  of  the  bloody  price  that 
had  been  paid,  there  was  no  reason 
for  suppressing  the  contributions  firtrnt 
her  8on*8  regunent  to  the  servioe  and 
glory  of  the  day.  For  the  very  few 
words  that  I  had  time  for  speiJdng, 
I  governed  myself  accordii^;ly.  I 
showed  her  not  the  fonenl  banners 
under  which  the  noble  regiment  was 
sleeping.  I  lifted  not  the  oyerdia- 
dowing  lanrels  firom  theUoo^tiendi 
in  which  horse  and  rider  lay  nuingled 
together.  But  I  told  her  how  these 
dear  children  of  Englimd,  privates 
and  ofllcers,  had  leaped  Hieir  horses 
over  all  obstacles  as  guly  as  bimters 
to  the  moming^s  chase.  I  told  her 
how  they  rode  theur  horses  into  the 
mists  of  death,  ("saying  to  myself^  but 
not  saying  to  her,^  and  lidd  down 
their  young  lives  for  thee,  O  mother 
EngUtndl  as  willingly— poured  oat 
their  noble  blood  as  cheorfhUy — as  ever, 
after  a  long  day^s  sport,  when  inl3uitB, 
they  had  rested  thebr  wearied  heads 
upon  then*  mothers'  knees,  cft  had  sank 
to  sleep  in  her  arms.  It  is  ^wgnUr 
that  she  seemed  to  have  no  feaxSi 
even  after  this  knowledge  that  the 
23d  Dragoons  had  been  conspiooonsly 
engaged,  for  her  son^s  safety :  but  so 
much  was  she  enraptnred  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  regiment,  and 
therefore  he,  had  rendered  eminent 
service  in  the  trying  omflict— a  ser- 
vice which  had  actually  made  them 
the  foremost  topic  of  convcrsatiQii  m 
London — that  in  the  mere  simplicity 
of  her  fervent  nature,  she  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  and,  poorwo-< 
man,  kissed  me. 
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DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 


Lord  Bbaybkooke  has  established 
u  strong  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
literary  world  for  his  present  elegant, 
improved,  and  augmented  edition  of 
the  Diart/  of  Samuel  Pepys.  The 
work  may  now,  we  presume,  be  re- 
garded as  complete,  for  there  is  little 
chance  that  any  future  editor  will 
consider  himself  entitled  to  supply  the 
lacuncB  or  omissions  which  still  con- 
fessedly exist.  Lord  Braybrooke  in- 
forms us  that,  after  carefully  reper- 
using  the  whole  of  the  manuscript,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  *^  that 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  Diary  was 
absolutely  inadmissablc ;  and  he  more 
than  hints  that  most  of  the  exclnded 
passages  have  been  withheld  from 
print  on  account  of  their  strong  in- 
delicacy. We  cannot  blame  the  noble 
editor  for  having  thus  exercised  his 
judgment,  though  we  could  wish  that 
he  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  as 
to  the  general  tenor  and  application 
of  the  proscribed  entries.  The  Diary 
of  Pepys  is  a  very  remarkable  one, 
comprehending  both  a  history  or  sketch 
(>f  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  an 
accurate  record  of  his  own  private 
transactions  and  affairs.  He  chronicles 
nut  only  the  faults  of  others,  as  these 
wore  reported  to  him  or  fell  under  his 
personal  observation,  but  he  notes  his 
own  frailties  and  backslidings  with  a 
candour,  a  minuteness,  and  even  occa- 
sionally a  satisfaction,  which  is  at 
once  amusing  and  uncommon.  The 
one  division  of  his  subject  is  a  political 
and  social — the  other  a  psychological 
curiosity.  We  are  naturally  desirous 
to  hear  all  about  Charles  and  his  cour- 
tiers, and  not  averse  to  the  general 
run  of  gossip  regarding  that  train  of 
beautiful  women  whose  portraits,  from 
the  luxuriimt  pencil  of  L^ly,  still  adorn 
the  walls  of  Hampton  Court.  But 
not  less  remarkable  are  the  quaint 
confessions  of  the  antobiographer, 
whether  ho  be  recording,  in  conscious 
pride,  the  items  of  the  dinner  and  the 
plate  with  which    he  appeased  the 


appetite  and  excited  the  envy  of  some 
less  prosperous  guest,  or  junketing 
with  Mrs  Pierce  and  equivocal  Mrs 
Knipp  the  actress,  whilst  poor  Mrs 
Pepys  was  absent  on  a  fortnight's 
visit  to  the  country.  Far  are  we  from 
excusing  or  even  palliating  the  pro- 
pensities of  Pepys.  We  have  enough 
before  us  to  show  that  he  was  a  sad 
flirt,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  domestic 
h^'pocrite :  all  this  he  admits,  and 
even  exhibits  at  times  a  certain 
amount  of  penitence  and  compunction. 
But  we  confess  that  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  which  section  of  the 
Diary  the  objectionable  matter  has 
been  expunged.  If  from  the  public 
part,  or  rather  that  disconnected  with 
the  personality  of  Pep}'s,  we  acquiesce 
without  further  conuncnt  in  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  editor.  We  do 
not  want  to  have  any  minute  details, 
even  though  Pepys  may  have  written 
them  down,  of  the  drunken  and  dis- 
graceful exhibitions  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  and  his  comrades,  or  even  of 
the  private  actings  of  the  Maids  (by 
courtesy)  of  Ilonour.  We  have  enongh , 
and  more  than  enough,  of  this  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Grammoni^  and  no  one 
would  wisn  to  see  augmented  that 
repertory  of  antiquated  scandal. 
History,  and  the  products  of  the 
stage  as  it  then  existed,  speak  quite 
unequivocally  as  to  the  general  de- 
moralisation of  those  unhappy  times, 
and  it  cannot  servo  any  manner  of 
use  to  multiply  or  magnify  instances. 
But  whilst  we  so  far  freely  concede 
the  right  of  omission  to  Lord  Bray- 
brooke, we  must  own  that  we  are  not 
a  little  jealous  lest,  out  of  respect  to 
the  individual  memorr  of  Pepys,  he 
should  have  concealed  some  personal 
confessions,  which  may  have  been 
really  requisite  in  order  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  man.  Wc 
cannot  read  the  Diary  without  strong 
BQspicions  that  something  of  the  kind 
has  taken  place.  Mere  flirtation  on 
the  part  of  her  husband  could  hardly 
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have  driven  Mra  Pcpys  to  tho  des- 
perate extremity  of  lieating  the  tongs 
in  the  fire,  and  approaching  tho  nup- 
tial conch  therewith,  obviously  for  no 
good  purpose,  to  the  infinite  dismay 
of  Samuel.  Pcpys  might  perhaps  be 
excused  for  a  reciprocated  oscillation 
of  the  eyelid,  when  Mrs  Knipp 
winked  at  him  from  the  stage;  but 
why,  if  his  motives  for  frequenting 
her  company  wore  strictly  virtuous 
and  artistical,  did  he  go  to  kiss  her 
in  her  tireing-room  ?  why  should 
she  have  pulled  his  hair,  when  she  sat 
behind  him  in  tlie  pit  ?  or  why  shonld 
he  have  been  sorely  troubled  "that 
Knipp  sent  by  Aioll  (an  orange- 
woman,  whose  basket  was  her  charac- 
ter) to  desire  to  speak  to  me  after  the 
play,  and  I  promised  to  come  ;  but  it 
was  so  late,  and  I  forced  to  step  to 
Mrs  Williams*  lodgings  with  my  I-K)rd 
Brouncker  and  her,  where  I  did  not 
stay,  however,  for  fear  of  her  showing 
mo  her  closet,  and  thereby  forcing  me 
to  give  her  something;  and  it  was 
so  late,  that,  for  fear  of  my  wife's 
coming  homo  before  me,  I  was  forced 
to  go  straight  home,  which  troubled 
mo"?  If  Pepys  was  really  innocent 
in  deed,  and  but  culpable  in  thought 
and  inclination,  his  escape  was  a 
mighty  narrow  one,  and  Mrs  Pepys 
may  well  stand  excused  for  the 
strength  and  fre(inency  of  her  sus- 
picions. The  truth  is,  that  Pepys,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was 
a  very  odious  specimen  of  the  Cockney, 
and  would  upon  many  occasions  have 
been  justly  punished  by  a  sound  kick- 
ing, or  an  ample  dose  of  the  cudgel. 
It  seems  to  us  perfectly  inexplicable 
how  the  coxcomb— who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  regular  church-goer,  and  rather 
zealous  religionist — could  have  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  make  such 
entries  as  the  following  in  his  journal : 
**  Auf/ust  18, 1667.— 1  walked  towards 
Whitehall,  but,  being  wearied,  turned 
into  St  Dunstan*8  church,  where  I 
heard  an  able  sermon  of  the  minister 
of  the  place  ;  and  stood  by  a  pretty, 
modest  maid,  whom  I  did  labour  to 
take  by  the  hand ;  but  she  would  not, 
but  got  further  and  further  from  me ; 
and  at  last  I  could  perceive  her  to 
take  ])ins  out  of  her  pocket  to  prick 
me  if  I  should  touch  her  again,  which 
seeing,  I  did  forbear,  and  was  glad  I 
xlid  spy  her  design.    And  then  I  fell 


to  gaze  upon  another  pretty  maid  in 
a  pew  close  to  me,  and  she  on  me ; 
and  I  did  go  abont  to  take  her  by  the 
hand,  which  she  suffered  a  little,  and 
then  withdrew.  So  the  sermon  ended, 
and  the  church  broke  up,  and  my 
amours  ended  also.*'  ^Vhat  a  pity 
that  the  first  maid  in  qnestion  had  not 
been  more  nimble  with  her  flngers! 
The  poisoned  bodkin  which  the  goblin 
page  shoved  into  the  knee  or  Wat 
Tinlinn,  would  have  been  well  be- 
stowed, if  buried  to  the  very  head,  on 
this  occasion,  in  the  hip  of  P^ys; 
and  charity  does  not  forbid  ns  m>m 
indulging  ourselves  in  fan^  with  the 
startling  hideousness  of  his  howl! 
No  wonder  that  Mrs  Pepys  not  only 
made  hot  the  tongs,  but  incoherently 
insisted,  at  times,  on  the  necessity  of 
a  separate  maintenance. 

The  great  charm  of  the  book  is  its 
utter  freedom  from  disguise.  The 
zeal  of  antiquaries,  and  Uie  paMotic 
exertions  of  the  literary  clobe,  have, 
of  late  years,  put  the  public  in  posses- 
sion of  various  diaries,  which  are  most 
valuable,  as  throwing  light  npon  the 
political  incidents  and  social  manners 
of  the  times  in  which  the  anthois  lived. 
Thus  we  have  the  jonmals  of  honest 
John  Nicholl,  writer  to  the  signet  in 
Edinburgh,  who  saw  the  great  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  go  down  fhmi  his 
prison  to  the  scafibld ;  of  the  shrewd 
and  cautious  Fonntainhall ;  of  the 
high-minded  and  accomplished  Eve- 
lyn, and  many  others — ^the  mann- 
scripts  of  which  had  lain  for  yean  un- 
disturbed on  the  shelf  or  in  the  char- 
ter-chest. But  it  cannot  be  said  of 
any  one  of  those  diaries,  that  it  was 
kept  solely  for  tho  use  and  leHerence 
of  the  writer.  Some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  intended  for  publication  ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  thoughts 
of  posthumous  renown  never  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  chronicler,  as  he  set 
down  his  daily  jotting  and  observa- 
tion. Nevertheless  those  were  fkmily 
documents,  such  as  a  father,  if  he  had 
no  wider  aim,  might  have  bequeathed 
for  the  information  of  his  children. 
Diaries  of  more  modem  date  have, 
we  suspect,  been  kept  principally  with 
a  view  to  publication ;  or,  at  leasti 
the  writers  of  them  seem  never  to 
have  been  altogether  devoid  of  a  kind 
of  consciousness  that  their  Incobra- 
tions  might  one  day  see  the  light. 
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Owing  to  that  feeling,  the  veil  of  do- 
mestic privacy  is  seldom  withdrawn, 
and  seldomer  still  are  wo  treated  to 
a  faithful  record  of  the  deeds  and 
thoughts  of  the  diarist.  But  Pepys 
framed  his  journal  with  no  such  inten- 
tion. He  durst  not,  for  dear  life, 
have  submitted  a  single  page  of  it  to 
the  inspection  of  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som— had  he  been  as  fruitful  as  Jacob, 
no  son  of  his  would  have  been  intrust- 
ed with  the  key  which  could  unlock 
the  mysterious  cipher  in  which  the 
most  private  passages  of  his  life  were 
written.  No  clerk  was  allowed  to 
continue  it  in  a  clear,  legible  hand, 
when  failing  eyesight  rendered  the 
task  irksome  or  impossible  to  him- 
self. There  is  something  of  pathos  in 
his  last  entry,  when  the  doors  of  the 
daily  confessional  were  just  closing 
for  ever.  '^  And  thus  ends  all  that  I 
doubt  I  shall  ever  bo  able  to  do  with 
my  own  eyes  in  the  keeping  of  my 
journal,  I  being  not  able  to  do  it  any 
longer,  having  done  now  so  long  as  to 
undo  my  eyes  almost  eveiy  time  that 
I  take  a  pen  in  my  hand  ;  and, 
therefore,  whatever  comes  of  it,  I 
must  forbear ;  and  therefore  resolve, 
from  this  time  forward,  to  have  it 
kept  by  my  people  in  long  hand,  and 
must  be  contented  to  set  down  no 
more  than  is  fit  for  them  a^d  all  the 
world  to  know ;  or,  if  there  be  any- 
thing, I  must  endeavour  to  keep  a 
iiKirgln  in  my  book  open,  to  add  now 
and  then  a  note  in  short-hand,  with  my 
own  hand."  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
tlie  marginal  continuation  so  hinted 
nt  was  withheld ;  for,  in  the  process 
of  decanting,  the  wine  would  have 
lost  its  flavour,  and  must  have  suf- 
fered terribly  in  contrast  with  the 
raciness  of  the  earlier  cooper. 

The  position  in  life  which  Pepys 
occupied  renders  his  Diary  doubly 
interesting.  Had  he  been  only  a 
hanger-on  of  the  court,  we  might  have 
heard  more  minute  and  personal  scan- 
dal, conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
Bab  May,  or  Chiffinch,  or  other  un- 
scinipulous  satellites  of  a  very  profli- 
gate mouai'ch.  Had  he  been  a  mere 
private  citizen  or  merchant,  his  know- 
ledge of  or  interest  in  public  events 
would  probably  have  been  so  small, 
as  to  assist  us  but  little  In  unravelUng 
the  intricate  history  of  the  time. 
But,  standing  as  he  did  between  two 
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classes  of  society,  then  separated  by  a 
far  stronger  line  of  demarcation 
than  now,  —  a  citizen  of  London 
by  birth  and  connexion,  by  occupa- 
tion a  government  official,  and 
through  instinct  an  intense  admirer  of 
the  great — he  had  access  to  more 
sources  of  information,  and  could  in- 
terpret general  opinion  better,  than 
the  professional  courtier  or  tradesman. 
Shrewd,  sharp,  and  not  very  scru- 
pulous, he  readily  seized  all  oppor- 
tunities of  making  his  way  in  the 
world ;  and  though  privately  a  censor 
of  the  more  open  vices  of  the  great, 
he  never  was  so  truly  happy  as  when 
admitted  by  accident  to  their  society. 
Lord  Braybrooke,  we  think,  is  too 
partial  in  his  estimate  of  Pepys'  char- 
acter. If  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by 
his  own  confessions,  he  was  largely 
imbued  with  that  spirit  of  meanness, 
arrogance,  and  vanity,  which  dramatic 
writers  have  always  seized  on  as 
illustrative  of  the  parvenu,  but  which 
is  never  apparent  in  the  conversation, 
or  discernible  in  the  dealings,  of  a  true 
and  perfect  gentleman. 

Sam  does  not  appear  to  have 
troubled  himself  much  about  his  pedi- 
gree until  he  became  a  person  of 
considerable  note  and  substance.  In- 
deed, the  circumstances  of  his  imme- 
diate extraction  were  not  such  as  to 
have  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  professors  of  HeraUVs  College. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  tailor, 
and,  in  his  own  earlier  years,  Pepys 
had  carried  doublets  to  customers,  if 
not  actually  handled  the  goose.  The 
impressions  that  he  received  in  his 
boyhood  seem  to  have  been  indelible 
through  life;  prosperity  could  not 
make  him  insensible  to  the  flavour  of 
cucumber.  The  sight  of  a  new  gar- 
ment invariably  kindled  in  his  mind 
the  aspirations  of  his  primitive  calling, 
and  very  proud,  indeed,  was  he  when 
brother  Tom  brought  him  his  ''jack- 
anapes coat  with  sUver  buttons."  In 
his  way  he  was  quite  a  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton,  and  never  formed  a  complete 
opinion  of  any  man  without  due  con- 
sideration of  his  clothes.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  diary  we  And  him  married, 
and  in  rather  indifferent  curcumstan- 
ces.  He  was  then  a  clerk  in  some 
public  office  connected  with  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  a  small  salary.  But  he 
was  dUigent  in  his  vocation,  and  pra- 
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dent  in  his  habits ;  so  that  he  and  his 
wife,   and   servant   Jane,  fared  not 
much     worse,    or     perhaps    rather 
better,  than  Andrew  Marvel!,  for  we 
find  them  living  in  a  frarret,  and  din- 
ing on  New  Years  day  on  the  re- 
mains of  a  turkey,  in  the  dressing 
whereof   Mrs    Pcpys    unfortunately 
burned  her  hand.    A  few  days  after- 
wards, they  mended  their  cheer  at  the 
liouse of  "coscn  Thomas  Pepys''  the  tur- 
ner, where  the  dinner  *' was  ver}'  good  ; 
only  the  venison  pasty  was  palpable 
mutton,  which  was  not  handsome/^ 
But  the  advent  of  better  banquets 
was  near.    In  the  preceding  autumn, 
the  old  protector,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  been  carried  to  the  grave,  and  the 
reins  of  goveniment,  sorely    frayetl 
and  worn,  were  given  to  the  weak 
hands  of  Richard.      In  truth,  there 
was  hardly  any  government  at  all. 
The  military  chiefs  did  not  own  the 
second   Cromwell  as  their  master  ; 
Laml>ert  was  attempting  to  get  up  a 
party  in  his  own  favour  ;  and  ^luuk, 
in  command  of  the  northern  army, 
was  suspected  of  a  similar    design. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation,  in  terror  of 
anarchy,  and  heartily  sick  of  the  con- 
sequences of   revolution,  which,    as 
usual,  had  terminated  in  arbitrary 
rule,   longed  for  the    restoration    of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  as  the  only 
means  of  arresting  further  calamity; 
and  several  of  the  inlluential  olHoers, 
not  compromised  by  regicide,  were 
secretly  of  the  same  opinion.  Amongst 
these  latter  was  Sh*  Edward  Montagu, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  whose  mother  was 
aPepys,  and  with  whom,  accordingly, 
{Samuel  was  proud    to    reckon   kin. 
Sir  Edward  had  been  already'  very 
kind  to  his  young  relative,  and  now 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune?*  by 
employing  him  as  his  secretary,  during 
the  expedition  which  ended  wlih  the 
return  of  Charles  II.  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.  Pepys,  in  his  boyish  days, 
had  ]>cen  somewhat  tainted  with  the 
Koundhead  doctrines,  but  he  was  now 
as  roaring  a  royalist  as  ever  danced 
round  a  bonfire;  an<l  the  sliglit  ac- 
cession of  jirofit  which  accrued  to  him 
for  his  share  in  the  Restoration,  gave 
him  an  unbounded  appetite  for  future 
accunmlations.      He    made    himself 
useful  to  Montagu,    who    pn?sently 
received  his  earldom,  and  througli  his 


interest  Pepys  was  installed  in  office 
as  clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy. 

Other   snng  jobs    followed,    and 
Pepys  began  to  thrive  apace.     It  i9 
possible  that,  if  judged  by  the  stan- 
dard of  morality  recognised  in  bis 
time,    onr    friend    may   have   been 
deemed,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably 
conscientious  ofi&cer;  but,  acccurding' 
to  onr  more  strict  ideas,  he  hardly 
could    have  piqued  himself,    like  a 
modem  statesman,  on  the  superior 
purity  of  his  palms.    If  not  grossly 
avaricious,  he  was  decidedly  fond  of 
money ;  he  cast  up  his  accounts  with 
great  punctuality,  and  seems  to  have 
thought  that  each  additional  handred 
))uunds    came    into    his   possession 
through  a  special  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence. Now,  although  we  know  well 
that  there  is  a  blessing  upon  honest 
industry,  it  would  Uppear  that  a  good 
deal  of    Pepys'    money   flowed   in 
through   crooked  channels.     Bribes 
and    acknowledgments   he   received 
without  much  compunction  or  hesita- 
tion, only  taking  care  that  little  evi- 
dence should  be  left  of  the  transac- 
tion.    The  following  extract  shows 
that  his  conscience  was  by  no  means 
of  stiff  or  inllexible  material  :    "  I 
met  Captain  Grove,  who  did  give  me 
a  letter  directed  to  myself  from  him- 
self.   I  discerned  money  to  be  in  it, 
knowing  as  1  found  it  to  bo,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  place  I  have  got  him  to 
be — the  taking  up  of  vessels  for  Tan- 
gier.  But  I  did  not  open  it  till  I  came 
home — ^tiot  looking  into  it  nntil  all 
the  money  was  out,  that  I  might  say 
I  sjiw  no  money  in  the  paper,  if  ever 
I    should    l>e    questioned    about    it. 
There  was  a  piece  in  gold,  and  £4 
in  silver."    Pepys  made  altogether  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  Tangier  settle- 
ment, for  which  he  was  afterwards 
secretary,  as,  besides  snch  small  pick- 
ings as  the  above,  we  read  of  magni- 
ficent silver  tlagons — *'the  noblest  that 
ever  1  saw  all  the  days  of  my  life" — 
presented  to  him,  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  services  to  come,  by  Gau- 
den,  victualler  of  the  navy.    Samnel 
had  twinges  of  conscience,  but  the 
sight  of  the  plate  was  too  much  for 
him :  '•  Whether  I  shall  keep  them  or 
no,''  saith  he,  striving  to  cast  dust  in 
his  own  eyes,  "  I  cannot  tell ;  for  it  is 
to  oblige  me  to  him  in  the  business  of 
the  I'angier  victualling,  wherein   I 
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doabt  I  shall  not ;  but  glad  I  am  to 
see  that  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  some- 
thing on  one  side  or  other,  have  it 
which  will ;  so  with  a  merry  heart  I 
looked  upon  tliem,  and  locked  them 
lip."    The  flagons,  however,  did  the 
business.      Gauden    was   preferred ; 
and,  from  an  entry  in  the  Diary,  made 
about   a  year  afterwards,   we  must 
conclude  that  his  profits  were  enor- 
mous :   *'  All  the  afternoon  to  my 
accounts  ;  and  tlien  find  myself,  to  my 
gi'cat  joy,  a  great  deal  worth — above 
£1000  — for   which    the    Lord    be 
praised !  and  i.s  principally  occasioned 
by  my  getting  £500  of  Cocke  for  my 
profit  in  his  bargains  of  prize  goods, 
and  from  Mr  Oauden's  making  me  a 
present  of  £500  more,  when  I  paid 
liim  £800  for  Tangier.    Thus  ends 
this  year,  to  my  great  joy,  in  this 
manner.     I  have  raised  my  estate 
from  £1300,  in  this  year,  to  £4400.*' 
A  pretty  accretion :  but  made,  we  fear, 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  by  means 
which  hardly  would  have  stood  the 
scrutiny  of  a  court  of  justice.   It  may 
be  (juite  true  that  every  man  in  oflice, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
the  chancellor  to  the  doorkeeper,  was 
then  doing  the  like ;  still  we  cannot 
give  Pcpys  the  benefit  of  a  perfect  in- 
demnity on  the  score  of  the  general 
practice.    Even  when  he  tells  us  else- 
where,   with    evident    satisfaction — 
*^  This  night  I  received,  by  Will,  £105, 
the  first-fruits  of  my  endeavours  in 
the  late  contract  for  victualling  of 
Tangier,  for  which  God  be  praised ! 
for  I   can,   with  a  safe  conscience, 
say  that  I  have  therein  saved  the 
king  £5000  per  annum,  and  yet  got 
myself  a  hope  of  £300  per  annnm, 
without  the  least  wrong  to  the  king" 
— it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  his  con- 
duct with  the  strict  rules  of  morality, 
or  of  duty :  nor,  perhaps,  need  we  do 
so,  seeing  that  Pepys  makes  no  pre- 
tonci*  of  being  altogether  immaculate, 
lie  began  by  taking  small  fees  in  a 
surreptitious    way,    and   ended   by 
pocketing  the  largest  without  a  single 
twinge.     It  is  the  progress  from  re- 
muneration to  guerdon,  as  philosophi- 
cally explained  by  Costard — "  Guer- 
don I — O  sweet  guerdon  I  better  than 
remuneration;    elevenpence  farthing 
better.    I^Iost  sweet  guerdon ! — I  will 
do  it,  sir,  in  print ; — ^guerdon — remu- 
neration!" 


The  common  proverb  tells  us  that 
money  easily  got  is  lightly  expended. 
In  one  sense  Pepys  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  rule;  for,  notwith- 
standing divers  good  resolutions,  he 
led  rather  a  dissipated  life  for  a  year 
or  two  after  the  Restoration,  and  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  drinking  more 
wine  than  altogether  agreed  with  his 
constitution.  This  fault  he  strove  to 
amend  by  registering  sundry  vows, 
which,  however,  were  often  broken  ; 
and  he  was  finally  weianed  from  the 
bottle  by  the  pangs  of  disordered  di- 
gestion. His  expenses  kept  pace  with 
his  income.  The  ^^  jackanapes  coat, 
with  silver  buttons,"  was  succec<led 
by  a  "  fine  one  of  flowered  tabby  vest, 
and  coloured  camelott  tunique,  made 
stiff  with  gold  lace  at  the  bands,"  in 
which  Pepys  probably  expected  to  do 
great  execution  in  the  Park,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  astonish  Mrs  Knipp ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  so  extravagantly  fine, 
that  his  friends  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  interfere.  "  Povy  told  me  of  my 
gold-laced  sleeve  in  the  Park  yester- 
day, which  vexed  me  also,  so  as  to 
resolve  never  to  appear  in  court  with 
them,  but  presently  to  have  them 
taken  off,  as  it  is  fit  I  should,  and  so 
called  at  my  tailor^s  for  that  purpose." 
Povy's  hint  might  have  its  origin  in 
envy ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  wise 
and  judicious.  Also  Mrs  Pepys  was 
indulged  with  a  fair  allowance  of  lace, 
taffeta,  and  such  trinkets  as  females 
aflfect ;  and  both  of  them  sat  for  their 
portraits  to  Hales,  having  previously 
been  refused  by  Lely.  Furniture  and 
plate  of  the  most  expensive  descrip- 
tion were  ordered  ;  and  finally,  to  his 
intense  delight,  Samuel  achieved  the 
great  object  of  his  own  ambition,  and 
set  up  a  carriage  of  his  own.  The 
acconnt  of  his  first  public  appearance 
in  this  vehicle  is  too  characteristic  to 
be  lost:— "At  noon  home  to  din- 
ner, and  there  found  my  wife  ex- 
traordinary fine,  with  her  flowered 
gown  that  she  made  two  years 
ago,  now  laced  exceeding  pretty, 
and  indeed  was  fine  all  over ;  and 
mighty  earnest  to  go,  though  the  day 
was  very  lowering;  and  she  would  have 
me  put  on  my  fine  suit,  which  I  did. 
And  so  anon  we  went  alone  through 
the  town  with  our  new  liveries  of 
serge,  and  the  horses'  manes  and  tails 
tied  with  red  ribbons,  and  the  stan- 


dards  gilt  with  varnish,  and  all  clean, 
and    green    reins,    that   people    did 
mightily  look  upon  U3 ;  and,  the  tnith 
is,  I  did  not  see  any  coach  more  pretty, 
though  more  gay,  than  ours  all  the 
day.    Bnt  we  set  out,  out  of  humour 
— I,  because  Betty,  whom  I  expected, 
was  not  come  to  go  with  us ;  and  my 
wife,  that  I  would  sit  on  the  same  scat 
with  her,  which  she  likes  not,  being  so 
fine ;  and  she  then  expected  to  meet 
Shcres,  which  we  did  in  the  Pell  Mell, 
and,  against  my  will,  I  was  forced  to 
take  him  into  the  coach,  but  was  sullen 
all  day  almost,  and  little  complaisant ; 
the  day  being  unpleasing,  though  the 
Park  full  of  coaches,  but  dusty,  and 
windy,  and  cohl,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  dribbling  of  rain ;  and,  what  made 
it  worse,  there  were  so  many  hackney 
coaches  as  spoiled  the  sight  of  the 
gentlemen\s ;    and  so  we  had  little 
pleasure."    The  tale  of  Seged,  Kra- 
peror  of  Ethiopia,  does  not  convey  a 
clearer  moral.  No  peacock  was  prou<l- 
cr  than  Samuel  Pei)ys,  as  he  stopped 
that  day,  in  all  the  luxury  of  gor- 
geous   apparel,  into  his  coach,  and 
drove  through  the  streets  of  London, 
under  the  distinct  impression  that,  for 
the  moment,  he  was  the  most  remark- 
ed and  remarkable  man  in  the  whole 
of   his   Majesty's    dominions.      Yet 
there  were  drops  of  bitterness  in  the 
<rup.    Betty  Tunier  was  not  there  to 
enjoy  the  triumph,  and  Shores,  who 
must  needs  join  the  party,  was  sup- 
posed by  Samuel  to  stand  rather  high 
in  the  good  graces  of  ^Irs  Popys,  in- 
somuch that  ho  mouniod  not  a  whit 
when  he  heard  that  the  gallant  cap- 
tain was  about  to  set  off  to  Tangier. 
Add  to  this,   the  ungonial  weather, 
and  the  insolent  display  of  hackney 
coaches,  obscuringsome  what  the  lustre 
of  his  new  turn-out,  and  detracting 
from   the  glory  of  red  ribbons,  gilt 
standards,  and  green  reins,  and  we 
need  hardly  wonder  if,  oven  in  the 
hour  of  triumph,  Popys  felt  that  ho 
was  mortal.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
when  he  returned  home,  he  vented  his 
ill-humour  neither  upon  his  wife  nor 
his  monkey,  both  of  whom,  on  other 
occasions,  were  made  to  suffer  when 
anything  had  gone  wrong. 

Three  great  national  events,  which 
have  not  yet  lost  their  interest,  are 
recorded  in  this  Diary.  These  are  the 
plague,  the  great  fire  of  London,  and 
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the  successful  enterprise  of  De  ^nyter 
and  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Chatham.  Tho 
account  of  the  plagno  will  be  read 
with  much  interest,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  when  another  terrible 
epidemic  has  been  raging  through  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  metropolis. 
Tho  progress  of  the  plague  through 
Europe  seems,  in  many  respects,  to 
have  i-osembled  that  of  the  cholera. 
It  did  not  burst  out  suddenly  in  one 
localit}-,  but  appears  to  have  per^'aded 
the  Continent  with  a  graaaal  and 
irresistible  march,  sometimes  linger- 
ing in  its  advance,  and  ever  and  anon 
breaking  out  with    redoubled  viru- 
lence.   Several  years  before  it  reached 
England,    the    pestilence   raged    in 
Naples,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off 
in  six  months  nearly  400,000  victims. 
Its  introduction  was  traced  to  a  trans- 
port ship,  with  soldiers  on   boani, 
coming  from  Sardinia.     It  reached 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburg  more  than 
a  year  before  it  broke  out  in  London, 
and  its  malignity  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  entry  in  Pepys'  Diary : 
"  We  were  told  to-day  of  a  sloop,  of 
throe  or  four  hundred  tons,  where  all 
the  men  were  dead  of  the  plague,  and 
the  sloop  cast  ashore  at  Gottenburg." 
In  Englan<l  there  had  been  great  ap- 
prehension of  its  coming,  long  before 
the  visitation  ;  and  two  exceedingly 
unhealthy  seasons,  occurring  in  suc- 
cession, had  probably  enfeeble<l  the 
coustitutions  of  many,  and  rendered 
them  more  liable  to  the  contagion. 
Pepys'  note  of  ir)th  Januarj- 1663  is 
as  follows  :  "  This  morning  Mr  Ber- 
kensbaw  came  again,  and  after  he 
had  examined   me,  and  taught  mo 
something  in  my  work,  he  and  I  went 
to  breakfast  in  my  chamber  upon  a 
collar  of  brawn ;  and  after  we  bad 
eaten,  asked  me  whether  we  had  not 
committed  a  fault  in  eating  to-day; 
telling  me  that  it  is  a  fast- day,  ordered 
by  the  parliament,  to  pray  for  more 
seasonable  weather ;  it  having  hither- 
to been  summer  weather :  that  it  is, 
both  as  to  warmth  and  every  other 
thing,  just  as  if  it  were  the  middle  of 
May  or  June,  which  do  threaten  a 
plague,  (as  all  men  think,)  to  fol- 
low, for  so  it  was  almost  tho  last  win- 
ter; and  tho  whole  year  after  hath 
been  a  ver}-  sickly  time  to  this  day." 
The  plague  appeared  in  London  in 
December  1GG4,  and  reached  iti  dead* 
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liest  point  in  August  and  September 
of  the  ensuing  year,  Tiie  number  of 
those  who  died  from  it  has  been  dif- 
ferently estimated  from  sixty-eight  to 
one  hundred  thousand.  London  is 
now,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
about  four  times  as  populous  as  it  was 
then,  so  that  we  may  easily  judge  of 
the  consternation  into  which  its  in- 
habitants must  have  been  thrown 
when  the  pestilence  was  at  its  worst. 
During  the  month  of  September  1849, 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ring from  cholera  in  the  metropolis,  in 
one  day,  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty — a  proportion  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  at  its  most  destructive  season, 
and  yet  large  enongh  to  justify  great 
apprehension,  and  to  demand  humilia- 
tion and  prayer  for  national  apathy 
and  transgression.  Yet,  great  as  the 
alarm  was,  when  death  was  waving 
his  wings  over  the  affrighted  city,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  exces- 
sive as  we  might  well  imagine.  The 
truth  is,  that,  notwithstanding  intra- 
mural interment,  bad  sewerage,  and 
infected  air,  the  sanatory  condition  of 
London,  since  it  was  rebuilt  after  the 
great  fire,  has  improved  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree.  Prior  to  that  event, 
the  metropolis  had  at  various  times 
suffered  most  severely  from  epidemics. 
In  1 204,  when  the  population  must  have 
been  very  small,  it  is  recorded  that 
two  hundred  persons  were  buried 
daily  in  the  Charterhouse-yard.  The 
mortality  in  13G7  has  been  described 
as  terrific.  In  1407,  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  perished  of  a  dreadful 
pestilence.  There  was  another  in 
1478,  which  not  only  visited  London 
with  much  severity,  but  is  said  to 
have  destroyed,  throughout  England, 
more  people  than  fell  in  the  wars 
which  had  raged  with  little  intermis- 
sion for  the  fifteen  precedmg  years. 
In  1485,  that  mysterious  complaint 
called  the  sweating  sickness  was  very 
fatal  in  London.  Fifteen  years  later, 
in  1500,  the  plague  thei-e  was  so 
dreadful  that  Henry  VII.  and  his 
court  were  forced  to  remove  to  Calais. 
The  sweating  sickness,  described  as 
mortal  in  three  hours,  again  scourged 
England  in  1517,  and  its  ravages 
were  so  great,  that,  according  to 
Stowe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  most 
of  the  larger  towBS  died,  and  Oxford 


was  almost  depopulated.  In  1003-4, 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons 
died  of  the  plague  in  London  alone ; 
and  in  1625  there  was  another  great 
mortality.  Since  the  great  plague  of 
London  in  16G4-5,  down  to  our  time^ 
no  very  fatal  epidemic — at  least  nono 
at  all  comparable  to  those  earlier 
pestilences— seems  to  have  occurred 
in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  that  any  extraordinary  visita> 
tion  should,  from  its  increased  rarity, 
occasion  a  much  higher  degree  of 
alarm.  Of  all  the  accounts  extant  of 
the  plague,  that  of  Pepys  appears  to 
bo  the  most  truthful  and  the  least 
exaggerated.  lie  remained  in  Lon- 
don at  his  post  until  the  month  of 
August,  when  he  removed  to  Green- 
wich ;  and  although  a  timorous  man, 
and  exceedingly  shy  of  exposing  him- 
self to  unnecessary  risks,  he  seems  on 
this  occasion  to  have  behaved  with 
considerable  fortitude.  One  anec- 
dote wo  cannot  omit,  for  it  tells  in  a 
few  words  a  deep  and  tearful  tragedy, 
and  is  moreover  honourable  to  Pepys. 
It  occurred  when  the  plague  was  at 
its  height.  "My  Lord  Brouncker, 
Sir  J.  Minnes,  and  I,  up  to  the 
vestry,  at  the  desire  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  oixler  to  the  doing  some>- 
thing  for  the  keeping  of  the  plagae- 
from  growing ;  but.  Lord !  to  con- 
sider the  madness  of  people  of  the 
town,  who  will,  because  they  are  for- 
bid, come  in  crowds  along  with  th« 
dead  corpses  to  see  them  buried ;  but 
we  agreed  on  some  orders  for  the  pre- 
vention thereof.  Among  other  stories^ 
one  was  vei^  passionate,  methougbt, 
of  a  complaint  brought  against  a  man 
in  the  town,  for  taking  a  child  fron» 
London  from  an  infected  house.  Al- 
derman Hooker  told  us  it  was  the 
child  of  a  very  able  citizen  in  Gracious 
Street,  a  saddler,  who  had  buried  all 
the  rest  of  his  children  of  the  plague ; 
and  himself  and  wife,  now  being 
shut  up  in  despair  of  escaping,  did 
desire  only  to  save  the  life  of  this 
little  child,  and  so  prevailed  to  have 
it  removed,  stark -naked,  into  the 
arms  of  a  friend,  who  brought  it,  hav- 
ing put  it  into  fresh  clothes,  to  Green- 
wich ;  when,  upon  hearing  the  story, 
we  did  agree  it  should  be  permitted 
to  be  received,  and  kept  in  the  town." 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  Account  of  the  Plague,  written  by 
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Dcfoc,  cannot  bo  accepted  as  a 
genninc  narrative,  but  must  be  classed 
with  the  other  Hctions  of  that  re- 
markable man,  whose  sin^lar  power 
of  giving  a  strong  impression  of 
reahty  to  every  one  of  his  compo- 
sitions mnst  always  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  reader.  lie  has 
not,  perhaps,  aggravated  the  horrors 
of  the  pestilence,  for  that  were  impos- 
sible; bnt  he  has  concentrated  them 
in  one  heap,  so  as  to  produce  a  more 
awful  picture  than  probably  met  the 
eye  of  any  single  citizen  of  ]x>ndon 
even  at  that  disastrous  period.  Pepys, 
in  his  account  of  different  visits  wliieh 
he  was  forcc<l  to  make  to  the  Citv 
when  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height, 
has  portrayeil  the  outward  desolation, 
and  the  inward  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, which  i)revaiied,  in  more 
sober,  yet  ver}'  striking  colours :  **2f^M 
AupuHt  l«6r).— To  Mr  C'olville  the 
gohlsmith's,  having  not  l)cen  for  some 
(lavs  in  the  streets :  but  now  how  few 
I>eople  I  see,  and  those  looking;  like 
peoi)le  that  had  taken  leave  of  the 
world.  To  the  Exchange,  and  then» 
was  not  fifty  i>eopli'  uj)un  it,  and  but 
few  moi-e  like  to  be.  as  they  tohl  me. 
I  think  to  take  adieu  to-day  of  the 

London  streets *  .S^M. — 

Abroad,  and  met  with  Iladiey,  onr 
clerk,  who,  upon  my  asking  how  the 
plague  goes,  told  me  it  inrreasfs 
much,  and  much  in  our  ]>arish :  for, 
says  he,  then?  died  nine  this  week, 
though  I  have  returned  but  six  : 
which  is  aver}-  ill  practice,  and  makes 
me  think  it  is  sn  in  other  places,  and 
therefore  the  plague  much  grt^ater 
than  peojile  take  it  tn  be.  1  M-ent 
forth,  and  walked  towanlsMooivtields, 
to  see — (lod  forgive  my  presumption  I 
— whether  I  could  sci*  any  dead  corpst* 
going  to  the  grave,  but,  as  God  would 
have  it,  did  not.  Bnt,  Lord  I  how 
cverybc>dy's  lor.iks  and  disrr)nrse  in  the 
street  is  of  death,  and  nothing  else ! 
and  few  peoj)le  going  up  and  ilown, 
that  the  town  is  like  a  j»lare  de«erle(l 
and  forsaken.  .  .  .  M  St /it. — 
To  Londun,  to  pack  np  nii>re  thin;:-? : 
and  there  J  saw  fires  bnniing  in  the 
street,  (as  it  is  throng' h  the  whole 
city.)  by  tin*  lonl  mayor's  on  lor. 
Hr-ncc  by  water  to  tin-  I  »nki*  of  Albe- 
marle's :  all  the  way  fin-»  nn  i-av:h  side 
•'f  the  Thames,  and  stranire  u*  see,  in 
^^road  daylight,  two  or  three  burials 


u))on  the  Bankside,  one  at  the  very 
heels  of  another :  doubtless,  nil  of  tho 
plague,  and  yet  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
people  going  along  with  every  one  of 
them.  .  .  .  2UM.  —  Lord!  what 
a  sad  time  it  is  to  see  no  boats  upon 
the  river ;  and  grass  grows  all  np  and 
down  Whitehall  Court,  and  nobody 
but  poor  >\Tetches  in  the  streets!" 
By  this  time  the  plague  had  become 
so  general,  that  all  attempt  to  shut 
up  the  infected  houses  was  aban- 
doned: so  that,  says  Tepys,  "to  be 
sure,  we  do  converse  and  meet  with 
))t>ople  that  have  the  plague  upon 
theni.''  A  little  later,  when  the  pes- 
tilence was  abating,  we  find  ibis 
entry  :  ^'  I  walked  to  the  town ;  but, 
Loni !  how  empty  the  streets  are, 
and  melancholy !  so  many  poor,  sick 
people  in  the  streets,  full  of  sores,  and 
so  many  sad  stories  overheard  as  I 
walk,  everyl>ody  talking  of  this  dead, 
and  that  man  sick,  and  so  many  in 
this  place,  and  so  many  in  that ;  and 
they  tell  me  that,  in  Westminster, 
there  is  never  a  physician,  and  bat 
one  apothecary,  left — all  being  dead ; 
but  that  there  are  great  hopes  of  a 
frreat  decrease  this  week :  God  send 
it ! ''  Still,  without  the  circle  of  tlie 
plague,  (for  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  beyond  the  immediate 
environs  of  London,)  men  ate,  drank, 
and  made  merr>',  as  though  no  vial 
of  divine  wrath  had  been  ponred  oat 
amongst  them.  Kven  Pepys,  after 
returning  from  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacles of  this  day,  seems  to  hare 
drowned  his  care  in  more  than  osool 
Jollity :  and  his  records  go  far  to  oon- 
firm  the  truthfulness  of  Boccaccio,  bi 
the  account  which  he  has  givea  of  the 
levity  of  the  Florentines  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  like  contagion. 

The  fire  of  I»ndon,  which  occoned 
about  the  middle  of  the  sncceeding 
year,  not  only  dispelled  the  moie 
poignant  moniories  of  the  plagoe, 
but  is  thought  to  have  done  good 
<er\*ice  in  eradicating  its  remains, 
which  still  lingered  in  some  ports  of 
the  city,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  means  of  preventing  a  second 
<»nthreak  of  this  pestilence.  On  the 
second  ni^dit  the  conflagration  wag 
awtiil:  ]Vj)ys  watched  it  from  the 
riviT,—**  So  near  the  fire  as  we  ooold 
for  the  smoke;  and  all  orer  Che 
Thames,  with  one's  face  in  tlie 
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you  were  almost  burned  with  a  shower 
of  firedrops.    This  is  very  tme;  so  as 
faonses  were  burned  bj  these  drops 
and  flakes  of  fire— three  or  four,  nay, 
five  or  six  houses,  one  finom  another. 
When  we  could  endure  no  more  upon 
the  water,  we  to  a  little  alehouse  on 
the  Bankside,  over  against  the  Three 
Cranes,  and  there  stayed  till  it  was 
dark  almost,  and  saw  the  fire  grow, 
and,  as  it  grew  darker,  appeared  more 
and  more ;  and  in  comerB,  and  upon 
steeples,  and  between  diurehes  and 
bouses,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  the 
bill  of  the  City,  in  a  most  horrid, 
malicious,  bloody  flame,  not  like  tiie 
fine  flame  of  an  ordmary  fire.    Bar- 
bary  and  her  husband  away  before  us. 
We  stayed  till,  it  being  daridsh,  we 
saw  the  fire  as  only  one  entire  arch  of 
fire,  from  this  to  the  otheor  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  a  bow  up  the  hill  for 
an  arch  of  above  a  mile  long :  it 
made  me  weep  to  see  it.  Thechurobes, 
houses,  and  all  on  fire  and  flaming  at 
once;  and  a  hoirid  noise  the  flames 
made,  and  the  cracking  of  houses  at 
their  ruin."   For  five  days  the  ccmfla- 
gration  raged,  nor  was  its  force  spent 
until  the  greater  part  of  London  was 
laid  in  ashes.    The  terror  of  the  cala- 
mity was  heightened  by  rumours  in- 
dustriously propagated,  though  thehr 
origin  never  could  be  traced.  The  finno 
was  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  deep- 
laid  Topisli  plot;    and  that  report, 
though  in  all  probability  ntteriy  with- 
out foundation,  was  at  a  iutww  day 
the  cause  of  shameful  persecstioo  aad 
bloodshed.   A  great  alarm  was  raked 
that  the  Dntcfa,  with  whom  Eogtand 
was  then  at  war,  and  whose  fleet  waa 
actually  in  the  Ohannelf  had  landed : 
so  that  a  kind  of  sullen  despahr  and 
apathy  seiaed   npoo   the  minds   of 
many.    It  was  long  before  London 
cuuld  recover  from  the  Mow ;  bnt  at 
length  a  now  city,  Ui  more  snbstan- 
tial  and  splendid  than  the  firstt  aroaa 
fn»m  the  scattered  mina. 

Kngland  was  at  that  tfane  contest- 
ing the  supremacy  -of  the  seas  with 
the  States  of  opnlent  and  oitnprialng 
Holland.  Amsterdam  was  then  eon- 
ftidered  the  most  wealthy  capital  of 
Europe.  The  Dutch  navy  was  power- 
ful, well  equipped,  and  well  manned, 
and  the  admirals,  De  Rnyter  and  De 
Witt,  were  esteemed  second  to  none 
living  for  seamanaUp  and  abill^. 


The  struggle  was  not  a  new  one.  In 
1652,  after  a  desperate  engagement 
with  Blake,  Van  Tromp,  the  renowned 
commander  of  Holland,  had  sailed  in 
triumph  through  the  Channel,  with  a 
broom  at  his  masthead,  to  denote  that 
he  had  swept  the  English  £rom  the 
seas.  That  premature  boast  was 
afterwards  terribly  avenged.  Three 
tunes,  in  three  successive  months,  did 
these  foes,  worthy  of  each  other,  en- 
counter on  the  open  seas,  and  yet 
victory  declared  for  neither.  Foot 
other  battles  were  fought,  which  Eng- 
land has  added  to  her  proud  list  of 
naval  triumphs;  bat  most  assuredly 
the  decisive  palm  was  not  won  until, 
on  the  31st  July  1663,  gallant  Van 
Tromp  fell  ui  the  heat  of  action.  A 
braver  man  never  trod  the  quarter- 
deck, and  Holland  may  well  be  proud 
ofsudiahero.  For  a  time  the  States 
succumbed  to  the  stem  genius  ol 
Cromwell;  nor  did  the  stmn^  com- 
mence anew  until  alter  the  Bentoea- 
tion  of  Charles.  The  flfst  enngement 
was  glorious  for  England.  TheDnke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  IL,  com- 
manded in  person:  beenoonnteredtfan 
Dutch  fleet  off  Harwich,  and  defisated 
it  after  a  stnbbom  engagement. 
Eighteen  of  theur  finest  vessds  were 
taken,  and  the  ship  of  the  admiral 
(Opdam)  blown  into  the  ahr.  Mr 
Macanlay,  in  hU  late  pobUsbed  iK»- 
tory  of  BHfkmd^  has  not  deigned  eftti 
to  notice  this  engagement—*  remailt- 
able  omission,  tne  reason  of  whidi  it 
is  foreign  to  oar  pnrpose  to  inqniaa. 
This  mnch  wo  may  be  allowed  to  ai^, 
that  no  historian  who  faitenda  lo  in 
an  nocnrato  fffltimatft  of  lim  character 
of  Jamaa  IL,  or  to  eoopile  a  oimplole 
itgiiler  of  Us  deeds,  can  jnatl j  ae- 
ooBpUsh  Ua  task  wltiK>nt  giving  that 
uuMriunnie  monnrcn  one  creoic  lor 
hia  oondaot  and  intrepidity.  In  oM 
of  the  most  fanportant  and  sneeemftil 
naval  aottons  wnich  stands  recorded  in 
onrannala.  Thesameyoar  (1666)ia 
memorable  for  another  victory,  wMn 
the  Earl  of  Saadwioii  captured  tar- 
teen  of  the  enem*a  ahma.  Frinee 
Bapert  aad  the  iMke  of  Aibemaiio 
were  leas  inooewftil  in  the  engega 
ment  which  commoneed  on  lat  Jnno 
1666.  The  flg^it  inHid  Ibnr  dagpa, 
with  no  dodrivo  winil,  Imt  consiflsr 
able  loss  on  eittar  aide.  Tlw  ntit 
ballia,  imrht  nt  tlm  montk  of  ttn 
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Thames,  ended  in  favour  of  England  ; 
the  Dutch  lost  four-and-twenty  men- 
of-war,  and  four  of  their  admirals, 
and  four  thousand  ofliccrs  and  sea- 
men, fell.  When  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  the  navy  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
it  16  absolutely  astonishing  that  Eng- 
land was  able  not  only  to  cope  with 
the  Dutch  on  ec^nal  teniis,  but  ulti- 
mately to  subdue  them.  Wc  learn 
from  "Pcpys  the  particulars  of  a  fact 
long  generally  known,  that  in  no  de- 
partment of  the  state  were  there 
greater  corruptions,  abuses,  and  frauds 
practised  than  in  that  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  pay  both  of  officers  and 
men  was  constantly  in  arroar.  inso- 
much that  some  of  them  were  re- 
duced to  absolute  starvation  whilst 
considerable  sums  were  due  to  them. 
Stores  were  embezzled  and  plundered 
almost  without  in<iuiry.  The  fleets 
were  often  wretchedly  commanded, 
for  there  was  not  then,  as  there  is 
now,  any  restriction  between  the  ser- 
vices ;  and  new-made  captains  from 
the  circle  of  the  court,  who  never  in 
their  lives  had  been  at  sea,  were  fre- 
qneutly  put  over  the  heads  of  vete- 
rans who  from  boyhood  had  dwelt 
upon  the  ocean.  There  was  scarcely 
any  discipline  in  the  navy ;  impress- 
ment was  harshly  and  illegally  prac- 
tised, and  after  each  engagement  the 
sailors  deserted  by  hundreds.  So  bad 
did  matters  at  length  become,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1  (WIG, 
the  fleet  was  in  actual  mutiny,  and 
the  naval  arm  of  England  paralysed. 
The  subsequent  reform  of  the  navy  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  firmness 
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England  a  blow  which  narrowly  failed 
of  success. 

The  seamen,  as  we  have  said,  being 
in  a  state  of  mutiny  arising  from 
sheer  w*anton  mismanagement,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  no  active  naval 
operations  could  be  undertaken  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year.  All  this 
was  well  known  to  the  Dntch,  who 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  During  the  spring  of 
16G7,  the  whole  British  coast,  as  far 
north  as  the  firth  of  Forth,  was  mo- 
lested by  the  Dntch  cmisers,  inso- 
much that  great  inconvenience  was 
felt  in  London  from  the  total  stop- 
page of  the  coal  trade.  In  the  month 
of  June,  De  Kuyter,  being  by  that 
time  fully  prepared  and  equipped, 
sailed  boldly  into  the  Thames,  with- 
out encountering  a  vestige  of  opposi- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  plague  and  fire  combined,  had  not 
struck  the  citizens  of  London  with  so 
much  alarm  as  did  this  hostile  de- 
monstration. All  the  former  naval 
triumphs  of  England  seemed  to  have 
gone  for  nothing,  for  here  was  inva- 
sion brought  to  tho  very  doors  of  the 
capital.  The  supremacy  of  the  seas 
was  not  now  in  dispute :  it  was  tho 
occupancy  of  the  great  British  river, 
the  highway  of  tho  national  com- 
merce. Strange  were  the  thoughts 
that  haunted  the  minds  of  men  whilst 
that  mighty  armament  was  hovering 
on  our  shores  :  it  seemed  a  new 
Armada,  with  no  gallant  Drake  to 
oppose  it.  ^^  We  had  good  company 
at  our  table,^'  wrote  Pepys,  upon  the 
3d  of  June;  '^  among  others,  my  good 
Mr  Evelyn,  with  whom,  after  dinner. 


and  determination  of  the  Duke  of    1  stepped  aside,  and  talked  npon  the 
York,  who,  being  a  far  better  man  of    present  posture  of  our  affairs,  which 


business  than  his  indolent  and  selfish 
brother,  applied  himself  resolutely  to 
the  task.  The  most  important  sug- 
gestions and  rules  for  remedying 
grievances,  and  securing  future  effi- 
ciency, were  made  and  drawn  out  by 
Pepys,  who  showed  himself,  in  this 
respect,  a  most  able  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  in  navy  affairs, 
which  he  never  lost  until  the'Rcvohi- 
tion  deprived  him  of  a  master  who 
thoroughly  understood  his  value.  But, 
before  any  steps  were  taken  towards 
this  most  necessary  reform,  her  daring 
adversaries  aimed  at  the  capital  of 


IS,  that  the  Dutch  are  known  to  be 
abroad  with  eighty  sail  of  ships  of 
war,  and  twenty  iircships;  and  the 
French  come  into  the  Channel,  with 
twenty  sail  of  men-of-war,  and  five 
iireships,  while  we  have  not  a  ship 
at  sea  to  do  them  any  hurt  with ;  but 
are  calling  in  all  we  can,  while  our 
ambassadors  are  treating  at  Breda;. 
and  the  Dutch  look  upon  them  as 
come  to  beg  peace,  and  use  them  ac- 
cordingh' :  atid  all  this  through  tho 
negligence  of  our  prince,  who  had 
power,  if  he  would,  to  master  all  theso 
with  tlie  money  and  men  that  he  hatb 
had  the  command  of,  and  may  now 
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have  if  he  would  mind  his  business. 
But,  for  aught  wc  see,  the  kingdom  is 
likely  to  be  lost,  as  well  as  the  repu- 
tation of  it,  for  ever ;  notwithstand- 
ing so  much  reputation  got  and  pre- 
served by  a  rebel  that  went  before 
him.'*  All  tbis  was  true.  Had  he 
been  alive — he  whose  senseless  clay 
had  six  years  before  been  exhumed 
and  dishonoured  at  Tyburn — England 
would  not  then  have  been  submitting 
to  so  unexampled  a  degradation. 
Traitor  and  renegade  as  he  was, 
Cromwell  loved  his  countrv  well. 
Self-ambition  might  be  his  first 
motive,  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  glory  of  England,  and  had  made 
her  name  a  word  of  fear  and  terror 
among  the  nations.  He  was  no  vulgar 
demagogue,  like  those  of  our  dogmatic 
time.  Unlawfully  as  he  had  usurped 
the  functions  of  a  sovereign,  Britain 
sufiered  nothing  in  foreign  estimation 
while  her  interests  were  committed  to 
his  charge.  What  wonder  if,  at  such 
a  crisis,  Pcpys  and  others  could  not 
help  reverting  to  the  memory  of  the 
strong  man  whose  bones  were  lying 
beneath  the  public  gallows,  whilst  the 
restored  king  was  squandering  among 
his  harlots  that  treasure  which,  if 
rightfully  applied,  might  have  swept 
the  enemies  of  England  from  the 
seas? 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Dutch  fleet 
appeared  off  Harwich.  Two  days 
afterwards  they  ascended  the  river, 
took  Sheemess,  and,  breaking  an 
enormous  chain  which  had  been  drawn 
across  the  Medway  for  defence,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Upnor  Castle,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  resistance,  they  made 
prize  of  several  vessels,  and  burned 
three  men-of-war.  By  some  shame- 
ful mismanagement  the  English  ships 
had  been  left  too  far  down  the  river, 
notwithstanding  orders  from  the  Ad- 
miralty to  have  them  removed :  they 
wore,  besides,  only  half  manned;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  English  sailors 
did  not  exhibit  their  wonted  readiness 
to  fight.  It  was  even  reported  to 
Pcpys,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
sent, ^^  that  he  himself  did  hear  many 
Englishmen,  on  board  the  Dutch  ships, 
speaking  to  one  another  in  English; 
and  that  they  did  cry  and  say.  We 
did  heretofore  fight  for  tickets,  now  we 
fight  for  dollars!  and  did  ask  how 
such  and  such  a  one  did,  and  would 


commend  themselves  to  them — which 
is  a  sad  consideration."  Keinforce- 
ments  arrived  from  Portsmouth ;  but 
instead  of  working,  they  '*  do  come  to 
the  offico  this  morning  to  demand  the 
payment  of  their  tickets;  for  other- 
wise they  would,  they  said,  do  no  more 
work ;  and  are,  as  I  understand  from 
everybody  who  has  to  do  with  them, 
the  most  debauched,  damning,  swear- 
ing rogues  that  ever  were  in  the  }iavy 
— just  like  their  profane  commander." 
It  seemed,  at  one  time,  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  Dutcli  would  attack 
the  city:  had  they  made  the  attemi)t, 
it  is  not  likely,  so  great  was  the  panic, 
that  they  would  have  been  encoun- 
tered by  effectual  opposition ;  but  De 
Kuyter  was  apprehensive  of  pushing 
his  advantage  too  far,  and  contented 
himself  with  destroying  such  shipping 
as  he  found  in  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  great  was  the  explosion 
of  public  wrath,  both  against  the  Court 
and  the  Admiralty  officials.  Crowds 
of  people  congregated  in  Westminster, 
loudly  clamouring  for  a  parliament. 
The  windows  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
house  were  broken,  and  a  gibbet 
erected  before  his  gate.  ''  People  do 
cry  out  in  the  streets  of  their  being 
bought  and  sold  ;  and  both  they,  and 
everybody  that  do  come  to  me,  do 
tell  me  that  people  make  nothing  of 
talking  treason  in  the  streets  openly ; 
as,  that  they  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
governed  by  Papists,  and  that  we  are 
betrayed  by  people  about  the  king, 
and  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
French,  and  I  know  not  what."  Poor 
Pepys  expected  nothing  else  than  an 
immediate  attack  upon  his  office,  in 
which,  by  some  miraculous  circum- 
stance, there  happened  to  be  at  the 
moment  a  considerable  sum  of  public 
money.  His  situation  rendered  him 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  abuse;  and 
at  one  time  it  was  currently  reported 
that  he  was  summarily  ordered  to  the 
Tower.  These  things  cost  him  no 
little  anxiety;  but  what  distracted 
him  most  was,  the  agonising  thought 
that  the  whole  of  his  private  sayings 
and  fortune,  which  he  had  by  him  in 
specie,  might,  in  a  single  moment,  be 
swept  away  and  dissipated  for  ever. 
If  the  seamen  who  were  mutinous  for 
pay  should  chance  to  hear  of  the  funds 
in  hand,  and  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  storm  the  office,  there  was  little 
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probability  of  them  drawin;^  nice  dis- 
tinctions l)etw(*on  public  and  private 
property :  and,  in  that  ca^ie,  money, 
flagons,  and  all  would  find  their  way 
to  Wapping.  Also,  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  a  reckoning  in  any  event ; 
*'for,"  said  he,  "the  truth  is,  I  do 
fear  so  much  that  the  whole  kinjrdoni 
is  undone,  that  1  do  this  night  resolvr 
to  study  with  my  fatlier  and  wife  what 
to  do  with  the  little  I  have  in  mon<'y 
by  me,  for  I  give  up  all  the  rest  that 
I  have  in  the  king's  hafids,  for  Tan- 
gier, for  lost.  So  (lod  help  us!  and 
<lod  knows  what  disorders  we  may 
fall  into,  and  whether  any  violence 
on  this  otlice,  or  j>erhaps  some  se- 
verity on  our  persons,  as  being 
reckoned  by  the  silly  i)eople,  or  per- 
haps may,  by  policy  of  statr,  l>e 
thought  tit  to  be  condemned  by  the 
king  and  Duke  of  York,  and  so  put  to 
trouble  ;  though,  G(k1  knows  !  I  have 
in  my  own  ])erson  done  my  full  duty, 
I  am  sure."  So,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  confusion,  Samuel,  like  a  wise 
man,  set  about  regulating  his  own  af- 
fairs. He  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
i£400  paid  him,  to  account  of  his  sa- 
lary, and  hr  despatched  his  father  and 
wife  to  Cambridgeshiro,  with  ^I.'iJM) 
In  gold  in  their  night-bag.  Next  day 
Mr  Gibson,  one  of  his  clerks,  followed 
them  with  another  looo  pieces,  '*  un- 
der colour  of  an  express  to  Sir  Jeremy 
Smith."  The  two  grand  silver  tlagons 
went  to  Kate  Jovce's.  where  it  is  to 
be  presumed  they  would  be  tolerably 
safe.  Pepys,  moreover,  provided 
himself  a  girdle,  •*  by  which,  with 
some  trouble,  I  dij  carr}-  about  me 
Sivm  of  guld  about  mv  bodv,  that  I 
may  not  be  without  something  in  case 
I  .should  ho.  suri>rised :  for  I  think,  in 
any  nation  but  ours,  people  that  ap- 
pear— for  we  are  not  iiideeil  so — .««> 
faulty  as  we  would  have  their  throat-^ 
cut."  Still  he  hail  ii'2^^^  in  silver  by 
him,  which  was  not  convertible  into 
gnld.  there  having  been,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  a  shar])  run  upon  the 
m(»re  portable  metal.  I  lis  ideas  a>  to 
secreting  this  snni  would  not  have 
displear«ed  Vespasian,  bathe  seem-*  t«» 
have  been  <leternMl  fn>m  that  experi- 
ment bv  the  iibvious  ditlicultv  of  re- 
<'overinL'  the  silver  at  the  moment  of 
n«'etl.  These  dis|M»>itions  made.  IV|»ys 
ol»viiui>lv  fi'lt  him.^elf  more  comfort- 
iible,  and  manfully  resolved  to  abide 


the  chances  of  assault,  imprisonment, 
or  impeachment. 

None  of  those  calamities  befel  him. 
After  the  navy  of  Holland  bad  disap- 
peared from  the  waters  of  the  Thames, 
an  inquiry,  of  rather  a  strict  and  rigo- 
rous nature,  as  to  the  canses  of  the 
late  disaster,  was  instituted ;  but, 
where  the  blame  was  so  widely 
spi-cad,  and  retort  so  easy,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  fix  upon  any  particnlar  vic- 
tim as  a  propitiation  for  the  oflQcial 
bins ;  and  Pepys,  who  really  nnder- 
stood  his  business,  made  a  gallant  and 
successful  defence,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  associates.  We  need 
not,  however,  enter  into  that  matter, 
more  especially  as  wc  hope  that  the 
reader  feels  sufficient  interest  in  Pepys 
and  his  fortunes,  to  be  cnrions  to 
know  what  became  of  his  money ;  nor 
is  the  history  of  its  disposal  and  re- 
covery the  least  amusing  portion  of 
this  narrative. 

Mr  Peter  Pett,  commissioner  of  the 
navy,  who  was  principally  blamaUe 
for  the  loss  of  the  ships  at  Chatham, 
had  been  actually  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
and  our  friend  Pepys,  being  snmmoned 
to  attend  the  council,  had  an  awfol 
misgiving  that  the  same  fate  was  ia 
store  for  him.  He  escaped,  however ; 
''  but  my  fear  was  such,  at  my  goinff 
in,  of  the  success  of  the  day,  that  I 
did  think  fit  to  give  J.  Hater,  whom  I 
toitk  with  me  to  wait  the  event,  mj 
closet  key,  and  directions  where  to 
find  £fKM)  and  more  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  my  tallies,  to  remove  lift 
case  of  any  misfortune  to  me.  Home, 
and  after  being  there  a  little,  ray  wife 
came,  and  two  of  her  fellow-traveUen 
with  her,  with  whom  we  drank-^* 
coujile  of  merchant- like  men,  I  tbiak, 
but  have  friends  in  our  conntry.  llwy 
iKMug  gone,  my  wife  did  give  me  io  bad 
an  account  of  her  and  my  father's 
thod.  in  bun'ing  of  our  gold,  that 
me  mad :  and  she  herself  is  not  pleased 
with  it— she  believing  that  ray  sister 
knows  of  it.  My  father  and  she  did 
it  on  Sunday,  when  they  were  gone  to 
church,  in  oj^en  daylight,  in  themidtt 
of  the  garden,  where,  for  anght  thsgr 
knew,  many  eyes  might  see 
which  put  me  into  tronble,  sad  I 
sently  cast  about  how  to  have  it 
again,  ti»  secure  it  here,  the 
being  a  little  better  now." 

The  antunm  was  well  sdvaaeed 
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fore  Pepys  could  obtain  leave  to  go 
down  into  the  country,  whither  at 
length  he  proceeded,  not  to  shoot  part- 
ridges or  pheasants,  but  to  disinter  his 
buried  treasure.  Wc  doubt  whether 
ever  resurrectionist  felt  himself  in  such 
a  quandary. 

"  My  father  and  I  with  a  dark-lantern, 
it  being  now  night,  into  the  garden  with 
ray  wife,  and  there  went  about  our  great 
work  to  dig  up  my  gold.      But,  Lord  ! 
what  a  tosse  1  was  for  some  time  in,  that 
they  could  not  justly  tell  where  it  was; 
that  I  began  hastily  to  sweat,  and   be 
angry  that  they  could  not  agree  better 
upon  the  place,  and  at  last  to  fear  that  it 
was  gone:  but  by-and-by,  poking  with  a 
spit,  we  found  it,  and  then  began  with  a 
spudd  to  lift  up  the  ground.     But,  good 
God!  to  see  how  sillily  they  did  it, not  half 
a  foot  under  ground,  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
world  from  a  liundred  places,  if  anybody 
by  accident  were  near  hand,  and  within 
sight  of  a  neighbour's  window  :  only  my 
father  ^ays  that  he  saw  them  all  gone  to 
church  before  he  began  the  work,  when  he 
laid  the  money.     But  I  was  out  of  my 
wits  almost,  and  the  more  for  that,  upon 
my  lifting  up  the  earth  with  the  spudd,  I 
did  discern  that  I  had  scattered  the  pieces 
of  gold  round  abont  the  ground  among 
the  grass  and  loose  earth;  and  taking  up 
the  iron  headpieces  whererer  they  were 
put,  I  pert'cived  the  earth  was  got  among 
the  gold,  and  wet,  so  that  the  bags  were 
all  rotten,  and  all  the  notes,  that  I  could 
not  tell  what  in  the  world  to  say  to  it,  not 
knowing  how  to  judge  what  was  wanting, 
or  what  had  been  lost  by  Gibson  in  his 
Cuming  down  ;  which,  all  put  together, 
did  make  me  mad;  and  at  last  I  was  fix- 
ed to  take  up  the  headpieces,  dirt  and  all, 
and  as  many  of  the  scattered  pieces  as  I 
could  with  the  dirt  discern  by  candle-light, 
and  carry  them  into  my  brother's  cham- 
ber, and  there  lock  them  up  till  I  had  eat 
a  little  supper;  and  then,  all  people  go- 
ing to  bed,  W.  Hewer  and  I  did  all  alone, 
with  several  pails  of  water  and  besoms,  at 
last  wash  the  dirt  off  the  pieces,  and  part- 
ed the  pieces  and  the  dirt,  and  then  began 
to  tell  them  by  a  note  which  I  had  of  the 
value  of  the  whole,  in  my  pocket;  and  do 
find  tliat  therc^was  short  above  a  hundred 
pieces  ;   which  did  make  me  mad ;  and 
considering  that   the  neighbour's  house 
wa.-?  so  near  that  we  could  not  possibly 
.s])eak  one  to  another  in  the  garden  at  that 
l>Iacc  where  the  gold  lay — especially  my 
fatlier  being  deaf— but   they  must  know 
what  wc  had  been  doing,  I  feared  that 
they  might  in  the  night  come  and  gather 
6ume  pieces  and  prevent  as  the  next  morn- 
ing; so  W.  Uewer  and  I  out  again  abont 


midnight,  for  it  was  now  grown  so  late, 
and  there  by  candle-light  did  make  shift 
to  gather  forty-five  pieces  more.  And  so 
in,  and  to  cleanse  them;  and  by  this  timo 
it  was  past  two  in  the  morning;  and  so  to 
bed,  with  my  mind  pretty  quiet  to  think 
that  I  have  recovered  so  many,  I  lay  in 
the  trundle-bed,  the  girl  being  gone  t^  bed 
to  my  wife,  and  there  lay  in  some  disquiet 
all  night,  telling  of  the  clock  till  it  was 
daylight." 

Then  ensued  a  scene  of  washing  for 
gold,  the  study  of  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  any  intending  emigrant  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

"  And  then  W.  Uewer  and  I,  with  pails 
and  a  sieve,  did  lock  ourselves  into  the 
garden,  and  there  gather  all  the  earth 
about  the  place  into  pails,  and  then  sift 
those  pails  in  one  of  the  summer-houses, 
just  as  they  do  for  diamonds  in  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  there,  to  our 
great  content,  did  by  nine  oVlock  make 
the  last  night's  forty -five  up  seventy-nine: 
so  that  we  are  come  to  about  twenty  or 
thirty  of  what  the  true  number  should  be ; 
and  perhaps  within  less  ;  and  of  them  I 
may  reasonably  think  that  Mr  Gibson 
might  lose  some  :  so  that  I  am  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  my  loss  is  not  great, 
and  do  bless  God  that  all  is  so  well. 
So  do  leave  my  father  to  make  a  second 
examination  of  the  dirt ;  and  my  mind  at 
rest  on  it,  being  but  an  accident :  and  so 
gives  me  some  kind  of  content  to  remem- 
ber how  painful  it  is  sometimes  to  keep 
money,  as  well  as  to  get  it,  and  how 
doubtful  I  was  to  keep  it  all  night,  and 
how  to  secnre  it  in  liondon :  so  got  all 
my  gold  put  up  in  bags." 

And  then  did  Samnel  Pepys  return 
to  London  rejoicing,  not  one  whit  tho 
worse  for  all  his  care  and  anxiety,  yet 
still  incnbating  on  his  treasnre,  which 
hehad  prndently  stowed  away  beneath 
him,  and,  says  he,  "  my  work  every 
quarter  of  an  boor  was  to  look  to  seo 
whether  all  was  well ;  and  I  did  ride 
in  great  fear  all  the  day." 

We  have  already  hinted  that 
Pepys  was  by  no  means  a  Hector  in 
valonr.  The  sight  of  a  sospicions 
bumpkin  armed  with  a  cndgel,  on  the 
road,  always  gave  him  qnalms  of  ap- 
prehension ;  and  in  the  night-season 
his  dreams  were  commonly  of  robbery 
and  murder.  For  many  nights  after 
the  great  fire,  he  started  from  sllsep 
under  the  conviction  that  his  premises 
were  in  a  bright  flame  :  the  creaking 
of  a  door  after  midnight  threw  him 
into  a  cold  perspiration ;  and  a  reported 
ndse  on  the  leads  nearly  drove  him 
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past  hi3  judgment.  He  thus  reports  yet  I  would  hare  rose,  but  my  wife  would 
his  sensations  on  the  occurrence  of  the  not  let  me.  Besides,  I  could  not  do  it 
latter  pheuoinenou :—  without  makiog  noise ;  and  we  did  both 

^  ,      X  ,  «    couclude  that  thieves  were  m  the  hoase, 

"•Knowing  that  I  have  a  groat  sum  of     i,u^  wondered  what  our  people  did,  whom 
money  iu  the  house,  this  puts  me  iuto  a     ^^  thought  cither  killed,  or  afraid  as  we 

were.  Thus  we  lay  till  the  clock  struck 
eight,  and  high  day.  At  last,  I  removed 
my  gown  and  slippers  safely  to  the  other 
bide  of  the  bed,  over  my  wife ;  and  there 
safely  rose,  and  put  on  my  gown  and 
breeches,  aud  then,  with  a  firebrand  in 
my  hand,  safely  opened  the  door,  and  saw 
nor  heard  anything.  Then,  with  fear,  I 
confedf,  weut  to  the  maid*s  chamber  door, 
and  all  quiet  aud  safe.  Called  Jane  np, 
and  went  down  safely,  and  opened  my 
chamber  door,  where  all  well.  Then 
more  fVeely  about,  aud  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  cookmaid  up,  and  all  safe.  So 
up  again,  and  when  Jane  came,  and  we 
demanded  whether  she  heard  no  noise, 
she  said  **  Yes,  but  was  afraid,^  but  rose 
with  the  other  maid  and  found  nothing ; 
but  heard  a  noise  in  the  great  stack  of 
chimneys  that  goes  from  Sir  J.  Minnes^s 
through  our  house  ;  and  so  we  sent,  and 
their    chimneys    have    been  swept  this 


most  mighty  affright,  that  for  more  than 
two  hours,  I  ecu  111  not  almost  tell  what 
to  do  or  say,  but  feared  this  night,  aud 
remembered  that  this  nioriiing  I  saw  a 
woman  and  two  men  Btand  suspiciously 
in  tlie  entry,  iu  the  dark:  I  calling  to 
them,  they  made  me  only  this  answer, 
the  woman  saying  that  the  men  only 
come  to  see  her:  but  who  she  was,  I 
cannot  tell.  The  truth  is,  my  house  is 
mighty  dangerous,  having  so  many  ways 
to  be  come  to  ;  and  at  my  windows,  over 
the  stairs,  to  see  who  goes  up  and  down  ; 
but  if  1  escape  to-night,  I  will  remedy  it. 
(iod  preserve  us  this  night  safe  !  S'j,  at 
almost  two  o'clock  I  home  to  my  house, 
and,  in  great  fear,  to  bed,  thinkiug  every 
running  of  a  mouse  really  a  thief;  and  so 
to  sleep,  very  brokenly,  all  night  long, 
and  found  all  safe  iu  the  morning." 

All  of  U3  have,  duubtless,  on  occa- 
sion, been  wakened  from  slumber  by 
a  hollow  bellowing,  as  if  an  ox  had, 
somehow  or  other,  fallen  half  way- 
down  the  chimney.  Once,  in  a 
remote  country  district,  we  were 
rous(»d  from  our  dreams  by  a  hideous 
flapping  of  wings  in  the  same  locality, 
and  certainly  did,  for  a  moment,  con- 
jecture that  the  foul  liend  was  flying 
away  with  our  portmanteau.  The 
first  of  these  nntimcous  sounds  nsualiy 
proceeds  from  a  gentleman  of  Ethio- 
pian com[)lexion,  who  is  perched  some- 
where among  the  chimney-i)ots ;  the 
latter  we  discovered  to  arise  from  the 
iuvuluntary  struggles  of  a  goose,  who 
had  been  cruelly  compelled  to  assist 
in  the  dislodgement  of  the  soot.  Some 
degree  of  tremor  on  such  occasions  is 
admissible  without  reproach,  but 
surely  old  Trapbois  himself  could 
hardly  have  behaved  worse  than 
Tepys  upoii«4he  following  alarm. 

"  Waked  about  seven  o'clock  this 
morning,  with  a  noise  I  supposed  I  heard 
near  our  chamber,  of  knocking,  which 
by-and-by  increased  ;  and  I,  now  awake, 
could  distinguish  it  better.  I  then 
waked  my  wife,  aud  both  of  us  wondered 
at.it,  and  lay  so  a  great  while,  while 
that  increased,  aud  at  last  heard  it  plainer, 
knocking,  as  it  were  breaking  down  a 
window  for  people  to  get  out ;  aud  then 
removing  of  stools  and  chairs ;  and 
plainly,  by-and-by,  going  up  aud  down 
our  stairs.     We  lay,  both  of  us,  afraid ; 


morning,  and  the  noise  was  that,  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  one  of  the  mott  ej> 
traonllnary  accidtnts  in  my  ?{/e,  and 
gives  ground  to  think  of  Don  Qnisote*e 
adventures,  how  people  may  be  sntprised; 
aud  the  more  from  an  accident  last  night, 
that  our  young  gibb-cat  did  leap  down 
our  stairs,  from  top  to  bottom,  at  two 
leaps,  and  fVighted  us,  that  we  ooold  not 
tell  whether  it  was  the  cat  or  a  spirit, 
and  do  sometimes  think  this  morning  that 
the  house  might  be  haunted." 

Had  our  space  admitted  of  it,  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  copy  a  few 
of  the  anecdotes  narrated  byPepys 
regarding  the  court  of  King  Charies. 
These  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
npon  as  correct,  for  Fepys  nsualhr  re- 
ceived them  at  second  hand,  and  pat 
them  down  immediately  without  fbr- 
ther  inquir}\  Wo  all  know,  from  ex- 
])erience,  w^hat  exaggeration  prevails 
in  the  promulgation  of  gossip,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  at  any  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  merits  of  a  story.  The 
raw  material  of  a  scandalous  aoeedote 
passes  first  into  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
manufacturer,  who  knows  how  to  give 
it  due  colour  and  fit  pi-oportion ;  and 
when,  after  undergoing  this  process^ 
it  is  ])resented  to  the  public,  it  would 
puzzle  any  of  the  parties  concerned  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  actnal  facts.  In 
a  court  like  that  of  Charles,  there  is 
always  mixed  up  with  the  profligacf 
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a  considerable  deal  of  wit.    Such  men 
as  Sedlcy,  Rochester,  Etherege,  and 
Killigrew,  were  privileged  characters, 
and    never   scnipled  to  lay  on    the 
varnish,   if  by  so  doing  they  could 
heighten    the    effect.      Neither    the 
station,  nor  the  manners,  nor,  indeed, 
the  tastes  of  Pepys,  qualified  him  to 
mix  with  such  society,  and  therefore 
he  can  only  retail  to  us  the  articles 
which  came  adulterated  to  his  hand. 
It  is  rash  in  any  historian  to  trust 
implicitly  to  memoirs.     They  may, 
indeed,  give  an  accurate  general  pic- 
ture,-but  they  cannot  be  depended  on 
for  particulars  :  for  example,  we  en- 
tertain a  strong  suspicion  that  one- 
half  at  least  of  the  personal  anecdotes 
related  by  Count  Anthony  Hamilton 
are,  if  not  absolutely  false,  at  least 
most  grossly  exaggerated.    We  shall 
allude  merely  to  one  notable  instance 
of  this  kind  of  misrepresentation  which 
occurs  in  Pepys.  Frances,  more  com- 
monly known  as  La  Belle  Stewart,  a 
lady  ofthe  noble  house  of  Blantyre,  was 
beloved  by  Charles  II.,  with  probably 
as  much  infusion  of  the  purer  passion 
as  could  be  felt  by  so  sated  a  volup- 
tuary.   So  strong  was  his  admiration, 
that  it  was  currently  believed  that  the 
fair  Stewart,  failing  Katherine,  had  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  elevated  to 
the  throne ;  and  it  is  quite  well  known 
that  her  virtue  was  as  spotless  as  her 
beauty  was  unrivalled.    In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  king,  she  married 
Charles,  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Rich- 
mond ;  and  her  resolute  and  spirited 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  under  very 
ti7ing  circumstances,  was  ronch  and 
deservedly  extolled.     And   yet  we 
find  in  the  earlier  pages  of  Pepys 
most  scandalous  anecdotes  to  her  dis- 
credit.   In  the  second  volume  thereiis 
an  account  of  a  mock  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Lady  Castlemalne,  in 
which  the  latter  personated  the  bride- 
groom, making  way,  when  the  com- 
pany had  retired,  for  the  entry  of  her 
royal  paramour.    On  aeyeral  other 
occasions  Pepys  allndes  to  her  as  the 
notorious  mistress  of  the  king,  and  it 
was  only  after  her  marriage  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  undeceived.  His 
informant  on  this  occasion  was  the 
honourable  Evelyn,  and  it  may  not 
displease  our  readers  to  hear  his  vin- 
dication of  the  lady — 
^*  He  told  me,"  says  Pepys, "  the  whole 
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story  of  Mrs  Stewart's  going  away  from 
Court,  he  knowing  her  well,  and  be- 
lieyes  her,  np  to  her  leaving  the  Court, 
to  be  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  ia 
the  world :  and  told  me,  from  a  lord  that 
she  told  it  to  but  yesterday,  with  her  own 
mouth,  and  a  sober  man,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  did  make  love  to  her 
she  did  ask  the  King,  and  he  did  the  like 
also,  and  that  the  King  did  not  deny  it : 
and  told  this  lord  that  she  was  come  to 
that  pass  as  to  hare  resolved  to  have 
married  any  gentleman  of  £1500  a-ycar 
that  would  have  had  her  in  honour ;  for 
it  was  come  to  that  pass,  that  she  would 
not  longer  continue  at  Conrt  without  yield- 
ing herself  to  the  King,  whom  she  had  so 
long  kept  off,  though  he  had  liberty  more 
than  any  other  had,  or  he  ought  to  have, 
as  to  dalliance.  She  told  this  lord  that 
she  had  reflected  upon  the  occasion  she 
had  given  the  world  to  think  her  a  bad 
woman,  and  that  she  Had  no  way  but  to 
marry  and  leave  the  Court,  rather  in  this 
way  of  discontent  than  otherwise,  that 
the  world  might  see  that  she  sought  not 
anything  but  her  honour ;  and  that  she 
will  never  come  to  live  at  Court  more 
than  when  she  comes  to  town  to  kiss  the 
Queen  her  mistress's  hand:  and  hopes, 
though  she  hath  little  reason  to  hope,  she 
can  please  her  lord  so  as  to  reclaim  him, 
that  they  may  yet  live  comfortably  in  the 
country  on  his  estate." 

"  A  worthy  woman,"  added  Evelyn, 
^^  and  in  that  hath  done  as  great  an 
act  of  honour  as  ever  was  done  by 
woman."  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  next 
thing  to  impossible  for  any  lady  to 
preserve  her  reputation  at  the  court 
of  King  Charles.  Those  who  handle 
pitch  cannot  hope  to  escape  defile- 
ment ;  and  daily  association  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  other 
acknowledged  mistresses  of  the  king, 
was  not  the  best  mode  of  impressing 
the  public  with  the  idea  of  a  woman's 
virtue.  Frances  Stuart,  a  poor  un- 
protected girl,  did,  we  verily  believe, 
pass  through  as  severe  an  ordeal  as 
well  can  be  imagined :  tfie  cruel  accu- 
sations which  were  raised  np  against 
her,  were  no  more  than  the  penalty 
of  her  position ;  but  no  stain  of  dis- 
grace remains  on  the  memory  of  her, 
whoso  fair  and  faultless  form  was 
selected  as  tho  fittest  model  for  .the 
effigy  of  the  G«uius  of  Britain. 

In  a  small  way,  Pepys  had  some 
interconrse  with  the  ladies  of  the 
conrt,  though  it  most  be  confessed 
that  his  acqnaintances  were  rather  of 
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the  lower  sphere.  He  was  a  staunch 
fldmirer  of  that  splendid  spitfire,  Lady 
Castlemaine,  whoso  portrait  he  jifreatlj 
coveted.  **  It  is/'  (juoth  he,  **  a  most 
blessed  picture,  and  one  I  must  have 
a  copy  of."  jVfary  Davis  seems  to 
have  been  no  favourite  of  his,  princi- 
pally because  she  was  an  object  of 
especial  detestation  to  the  mouopo- 
li^jing  Castlemaino.  He  styled  her  an 
'^  impertinent  slut,**  and.  one  ni^ht  at 
the  theatre,  *'  it  vexed  me  to  see  ^loU 
Davis,  in  the  box  over  the  king  s,  and 
my  Lady  Castlemaine's,  look  down 
upon  the  king,  and  he  up  to  her ;  and 
so  did  my  Lady  Castlemaine  once,  to 
sec  who  it  was:  but  when  she  saw 
Moll  Davis,  she  looked  like  tire,  which 
troubled  me."  Why  it  should  have 
troubled  Pepys,  we  cannot  perfectly 
comprehend.  *  Witli  Xell  Gwynue, 
>Samucl  was  upon  exceedingly  easy 
terms;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  ami 
Knip])  Itelunged  to  the  same  company. 

"To  the  KingV  house:  and  there,  go- 
ing in,  met  with  Knipp,  and  she  took  us 
up   into   the  tircing- rooms;  and   to  the 
women's  shift,  where  Nell  was  dressing 
herself,  aud  wa?:  all  unready,  and  as  yery 
pretty,  prettier  than  I  thought.   And  into 
the  Hcene-room,  and  there  sat  down,  and 
she  gave  us  fruit;  and  here  I  road  the 
qaeationfl  to  Knipp,  while  nhe  answered 
me,  through  all  her  part  of  *"  Flora  Fig- 
arys,"  which  was  acted   to-day.     But, 
Lord!  to  see  how  they  were  both  painted 
would  make  a  man  mad,  aud  did  make 
me  loatlie  them;  and  what  bane  company 
of  men   comes   among   them,  and   how 
lewdly  they  talk!  and  how  poor  the  men 
are  in  cloth"*,  an«l  yot  what  a  show  they 
make  upon  th«'  stage  by  candlelight,  is 
very  ob>orv.alilt'.     But  to  see  how  Nell 
cursed,  for  having  .so  few  people  in  the 
pit,  was  pretty;  the  other  house  carrying 
away  all  the  people  at  the  new  play,  and 
is   said,  nowaday!?,  X\>  have   generally 
most  Company,  a."i  being  better  players. 
l)y-and-hy  into  the  pit,  and  there  saw  the 
play,  which  i^  pretty  good.'* 

We  dare  wajfiT  a  triHe  that  Mrs 
Pepys  tlit'd  in  total  ignorance  of  her 
husband  liavin^  be<Mi  l)ehind  the 
sct^nts.      Fi*obablv  Xellv's    stvle  of 

•  M  » 

conversation  would  have  found  less 
favour  in  her  eyes.  Trm*,  >he  had 
bi'on  introdui'pil  to  X<*lly  on  a  pre- 
viims  ooca-inn :  but  the  littU*  lady 
FOom<  tluMi  to  !i:ive  bt'on  on  hor  pond 
bi'h.i\  inur.  ;iii(i  had  not  undi?  h«.*r.-«elf 
ni'toriuus  with  Lonl  Buckhnrst,  and 


Sir  Charles  Sedley,  as  was  the  case 
when  Sam  assisted  at  her  toilet.  Here 
again  we  find  that  arch-intrigaer, 
Knipp,  countermining  the  domestic 
peace  of  poor  innocent  Mrs  Pepys. 
'^Thence  to  the  King's  honse,  and 
there  saw  The  Humorout  Lieutemimi^ 
a  silly  play,  I  think ;  only  the  Spirit 
in  it  that  grows  very  tall,  and  thai 
sinks  again  to  nothing,  haying  two 
heads  breedmg  upon  one ;  and  then 
Knipp's  singing  diid  please  ns.  Here, 
in  a  box  above^  we  spied  Mrs  Pierce ; 
and,  going  out,  they  called  ns,  and 
brought  to  ns  Nelly,  a  most  pretty 
woman,  who  acted  the  great  part  of 
Cu'lia  to-day  very  fine,  and  did  it 
pretty  well.  I  kuised  her,  and  so  did 
my  wife ;  and  a  mighty  pretty  soul 
she  is.  We  also  saw  Mrs  Bell, 
which  is  my  little  Roman-nose  Mack 
girl,  that  is  mighty  pretty:  she  is 
nsnally  called  Betty.  Knipp  made  as 
stay  in  a  box  and  sec  the  dancing — 
preparatory  to  to-morrow,  for  Tke 
O'MiHSj  a  play  of  Suckling^  not  act- 
ed these  twenty-five  years — which 
was  pretty ;  snd  so  away  thence^ 
pleased  with  this  sight  also,  and  spe- 
cially kissing  of  Ncll.*^ 

We  have  searched  these  volnmes 
with  some  curiosity  for  entries  which 
nii^dit  throw  any  light  on  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Dakc  of  Mod* 
mouth.    Of  late  he  has  been  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a  champion  of  the  Pro* 
trstant  cause,  and  fignres  in  party 
chronicles  rather  as  a  martyr  than  a 
H'bel.     Now,   although  there  is  no 
dr)ubt  that  he  was  privy  to  the  designs 
(»f  Sydney  and  Unsself,  the  object  of 
his  joining  that  f:iction  still  remains  a 
mystery  to  be  explained.  •  We  can 
imtlerstand  the  spirit  that  aainated 
the  Whig  Lonls  aud  Republican  ph»t- 
tcrs,   in   attempting  to  subvert  the 
power   of  the    crown,   which    thcrr 
tleemed    exorbitant    and   dangerona 
to    the    liberties    of    the    subject. 
The  personal  character  of  the  men 
was  (jiiitc  reconcilable  with  the  mo- 
tives they  professed,  and  the  prin- 
oiples  thfy  avowed.    But  that  Mob* 
mouth — the  gay,  fickle,  lieentiooav 
and  panipc*red  Monmonth—had  any 
thiini:lit  beyonil  his  own  aggrandise- 
nieiit.  in  committing  such  an  act  of 
monstrous    in  latitude   as  reheDioa 
against  his  indulgent  father,  seems  to 
us  an  hypothesis  nusnbstaotiated  bj 
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even  a  shadow  of  proof.  We  do  not 
here  allnde  to  his  second  treason, 
which  brought  him  to  the  scaffold — his 
motives  on  that  occasion  arc  suffi- 
ciently clear:  he  never  was  a  favourite 
with  his  uncle  ;  he  aimed  at  the  crown 
through  a  false  assertion  of  liis  legiti- 
macy ;  and  the  knaves  and  fools  who 
were  his  counsellors  made  use  of  the 
cry  of  Protestantism  merely  as  a  cover 
to  their  designs.  Monmouth's  first 
treason  was  undoubtedly  his  blackest 
crime:  for,  had  he  been  the  rightful 
heir  of  Britain,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  Charles 
more  ample  honour  and  affection.  It 
is,  therefore,  valuable  to  know  what 
position  he  occupied  during  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life. 

The  following  are  some  of  Pepys' 
entries,  which  we  think  are  histori- 
cally valuable : — 

«31st  Dec.  1()G2.— The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth is  in  so  great  splendour  at  court, 
and  so  dandled  by  the  King,  that  some 
doubt  that,  if  the  King  should  hare  no 
child  by  the  Queen,  which  there  is  yet  no 
appearance  of,  whether  he  would  not  be 
acknowledged  as  a  lawful  son  ;  and  that 
there  will  be  a  difference  between  the 
Duke  of  York  and  him,  which  God  pre- 
vent !  .  .  8th  Feb.  1663.— The  little 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  it  seems,  is  ordered 
to  take  place  of  all  Dukes,  and  so  do  fol- 
low I'riuce  Rupert  now,  before  the  Duke 

of  Buckingham,  or  any  else 

*J7th  April.— The  Queen,  which  I  did  not 
know,  it  seems  was  at  Windsor,  at  the 
late  St  George's  feast  there;  and  the 
J)uke  of  Monmouth  dancing  with  her, 
tvith  his  hat  in  his  hand,  the  King  came 
in  and  kissed  him,  and  made  him  put  on 
his  hat,  wliich  everybody  took  notice  of. 
.  .  .  .  4th  May. — I  to  the  garden 
with  my  Lord  Sandwich,  after  we  had  sat 
an  hour  at  the  Tangier  committee,  and 
after  talking  largely  of  his  own  businesses, 
we  began  to  talk  how  matters  are  at 
court:  and  though  he  did  not  fully  tell  me 
any  such  tiling,  yet  I  do  suspect  that  all 
U  not  kind  between  the  King  and  the 
Duke,(York)  and  that  the  King's  fondness 
to  the  little  Duke  do  occasion  it;  and  it 
may  be  that  there  is  some  fear  of  his 
being  made  heir  to  the  crown.  .  .  . 
•JJJ  Teb.  1G64.— He  (Charles)  loves  not 
the  Queen  at  all,  but  is  rather  sullen  to 
Iier;  and  slio,  by  all  reports,  incapable  of 
chiUlren.  He  is  so  fond  of  the  Duke  of 
Mouiaouth  that  everybody  admires  it  ; 
an<l  lie  says  that  the  Duke  hath  said, 
tliat  ho  would  be  the  death  of  any  man 
tliut  .says  the  King  was  not  married  to  his 
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mother 11th  September 

1667. — Here  came  Mr  Moore,  and  sat 
and  conversed  with  me  of  public  matters, 
the  sum  of  which  is,  that  he  has  no  doubt 
there  is  more  at  the  bottom  than  the  re- 
moval of  the  Chancellor;  that  is,  he  do 
verily  believe  that  the  King  do  resolve  to 
declare  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  legitimate, 
and  that  we  shall  soon  see  it.  This  I  do 
not  think  the  Duke  of  York  will  endure 
without  blows." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  Pepys'  notes 
relative  to  this  subject,  and  we  think 
there  is  much  significancy  in  them. 
The  fondness  of  Charles  for  Mon- 
mouth was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
extravagant  and  injudicious.  I  To 
promoted  him  to  the  highest  grade  of 
the  nobility;  he  procured  for  him  a 
match  with  one  of  the  wealthiest 
heiresses  in  Britain ;  and  he  allowed 
and  encouraged  him  to  assume  out- 
ward marks  of  distinction  which  had 
always  been  considered  the  preroga- 
tive of  Princes  of  the  blooil  royal. 
In  the  words  of  Dryden — 

"  His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require, 
IVeventi  my  wishes  and  oatmns  dc^^ire; 
What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 
All  but  hid  kingly  diadem  ho  gives.'" 

Such  unprecedented  honours  heaped 
upon  the  eldest  of  the  bastards  of 
C-harles  must  necessarily  have  been 
extremely  annoying  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  were  ill -calculated  to  con- 
ciliate his  favour,  in  the  event  of 
his  succeeding  to  the  crown.  They 
certainly  were  enough  to  give  much 
weight  to  the  rumour  long  current  in 
the  nation,  that  Charles  contemplated 
the  step  of  declaring  Monmouth  legi- 
timate, and  of  course  they  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  youth  aspirations  of 
the  most  dangerous  nature.  At  no 
period  of  his  career  did  the  son  of 
Lucy  Walters  display  qualities  whi('h 
can  fairly  entitle  him  to  our  esteem. 
As  a  husband,  he  was  false  and  heart- 
less ;  as  a  son,  he  was  undutiful  and 
treacherous.  Pcpys  always  speaks  of 
him  disparagingly,  as  a  dissipated, 
profligate  young  man ;  and  he  is  borne 
out  in  this  testimony  by  the  shameful 
outrage  committed  on  the  person  of 
Sir  John  Coventry,  at  his  direct  insti- 
gation. Again  he  says,  "  16th 
December  166G — ^LordBrouncker  tells 
me,  that  he  do  not  believe  the  Duke 
of  York  will  go  to  sea  again,  though 
there  are  many  about  the  king  that 
would  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  take 
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him  out  of  tlio  worM,  ho  standing  in 
their  way- :  and  seemed  to  mean  the 
Dnkc  f»f  Monmontli,  who  spends  Ids 
time  the  most  viciously  and  idle  of 
any  man,  nor  will  be  fit  for  anything ; 
yet  he  speaks  as  if  it  were  not  impos- 
sible but  the  king  would  own  hini 
for  his  son,  and  that  there  was  mar- 
riage between  his  mother  and  him." 
This  was  a  strange  cliiimpion  to  imt 
forward  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
relision. 

\V(»  now  taKo  our  leave  of  theso 
volumes,  the  perusal  of  which  h:is 
aft'orded  us  son^c  pleasant  hours. 
Every  one  must  regret  that  the  health 
of  Pepys  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  daily  task  so  early  ;  for  by  far  the 
must  interi'sting  period  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  i-emains  unil  lust  rated  by  his 
pen.  Had  his  Diary  been  continm*d 
down  to  the  Revolution,  with  tin* 
same  spirit  which  characterises  the 
extant  portii»u.  it  would  have  been 
one  nf  the  m«.»st  useful  historical  re- 
cords  in  tlie  Kiiglish  language.  IVpys, 
beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  his 
own  office,  was  no  partisan,  lie 
never  throws  an  unneressary  mantle 
over  the  I'aults  even  of  his  fricuds  and 
patn.ns.  .  No  man  was  m^n*  alive  to 
the  criminal  condurt  of  Charles,  and 
his  shamethl  neglect  of  i)ublic  duty, 
lie  l.as  his  quips  and  girds  at  thi^ 
Duke  nf  York,  though  Ih^  entertaim-d 
a  hii:ii,  and.  we  think,  a  just  opinion 
i»f  th-  uatiiial  abilities  of  that  prinn^: 
iwA  while  In-  gives  him  due  credit  fur 
:'  >in«  ire  de.-iro  to  reform  abuses  in 
that  public  drpartnvnt  which  wa-^ 
unth-r  Ills  superiuti-ndcnce,  he  shows 
himsrir  l)y  no  means  blind  to  his  vicis, 
and  bo.M'tiiuu'  ob>tin ary.  Even  th*- 
i'^ul  of  Sanih>ii.h,  to  whom  he  was  -o 
riiii-  h  iudrbtvd.  doos  not  escape.  On 
oji.'  ••(••Mslon,  iVpvd  took  upon  hini- 
<*•](  {')  |H'ri'orm  the  dangerous  oilire 

•  »f  a  Mi-ntoi'  to  that  high-spirit*  d 
r.obh'Piiin.    aij'l    it   U   to   tlie   cmlii 

•  •f  b')th  ]ianii.-;  that  lu^  bn^aih  of 
r:;rnd>hip  j'li-ued.  (ioOil  adviio  was 
.::i  artii.1,'  whii-h  Sanoui.-I  wa<  evi-r 
riM.h  til  ^r.lunti^er.  and  hi-i  natural 
.-hri'w.liiL'-snnilored  his  o 'iiULils  reallv 
valnabli*.  IVat,  like  many  ft  her  }ho- 
I'h',    li--   v.- as   not    alwavs   so    rcadv 
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with  his  purse.  Coiuidering  that  he 
owed  everything  he  possessed  in  the 
world  to  the  earl,  we  think  he  might 
have  opened  his  coffers,  at  suc^  a 
pinch  as  the  following,  without  any 
Israclitish  contemplation  of  secnrity. 
*'  After  dinner  comes  Mr  Moore,  and 
he  and  I  alone  awhile,  he  telling  me 
my  Lord  Sandwiches  credit  was  like 
to  be  undone,  if  the  bill  of  £200  my 
Lord  Ilinchingbrokc  wrote  to  roe  about 
be  not  paid  to-morrow,  and  that,  if  I 
do  not  help  them  about  it,  they  have 
no  way  but  to  let  it  be  protested.  So, 
linding  that  Creed  had  supplied  them 
with  J^loO  in  their  straits,  and  that 


this  was  no  bigger  sum,  I  am  very 
willing  to  serve  my  lord,  though  not 
in  this  kind ;  but  yet  I  will  endcavonr 
to  get  this  done- for  them,  and  the 
rather  because  of  some  plate  that  was 
loiiged  the  other  day  with  me,  by  my 
lady's  order,  wliich  may  be  in' part 
security  for  my  money.  This  do  trou- 
bk*  me ;  but  yet  it  is  good  luck  that 
the  sum  is  no  bigger."  We  cannot 
agree  with  Lord  Braybrooke  that 
Pepys  was  a  liberal  man,  even  to  his 
own  relations.  Wo  do  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  he  was  deficient 
in  family  duties,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  might  have  selected  a  fitter 
gift  for  his  father  than  his  old  shoes  ; 
and  surely,  when  his  sister  Paulina 
came  to  stav  with  him,  there  wa:$  uii 
necessity  for  insisting  that  she  should 
eat  with  the  maids,  aniLconsider  her- 
self on  the  footing  of  a  servant. 
Whatever  Pepys  may  have  been  in 
after  life,  he  portrays  himself  in  his 
j)iary  as  a  .Mugularly  selfish  man;  nor 
U  tliat  character  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  shrewd,  but  sensnal,  and 
somewhat  coarse  expression  of  his 
features  in  the  frontispiece.  Yet  it 
U  impossible  to  read  the  Dlarj*  with- 
(M\\  liking  him,  with  all  bis  faidt->. 
Th^Tc  was,  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of 
(lay  in  his  composition,  but  also  many 
-^liarkk'S  of  valuable  metal:  and  per- 
haps these  are  seen  the  better  from 
the  roughness  of  the  material  in  which 
th<y  nrt^  embedded.  This  at  least 
mn-t  be  conceded,  that  these  volumes 
are  unique  in  literature,  and  so  they 
will  probably  remain. 


/•i  •';..'i  / '.;    TIV.    .,i  li- u'\-  :•    t  '"^  ^jUi^  fC'Vtuhnr.jh, 
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in  England  is  above  twice,  in  Scotland    uneducated, — the  nnmberR,  daring  the 
above  three  times  and  a  half  that  of  the     last  three  years,  being  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Knolaxd  a> 

fD  Wai-ks. 
Uneducmtcd. 

SrOTLA.VD. 

Educated.    ■ 

Educated. 

;  Une<lucated. 

1«4G 
1H47 
1848 

i(^.o<;3 

1 1),3(»7 
'     'J0,17«      j 

7,«1>» 
.0,0.'>0 
P,0\01 

3,1,55 

3,5fi2 

1      3ilB5 

'        .003 

1,043 
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— Parfhim/'nfanf  Jxitt/rns,  lS4r)-8. 

Nay,  what  is  still  more  alarming, 
it  distinctly  appears,  from  the  same 
returns,  that  the  proportion  of  edu- 
cated   criminals    to    uneducated     is 


steadily  on  the  increase  in  Great 
Britain.  Take  the  centesimal  pro- 
portions given  in  the  last  returns  for 
England— those  of  1848 :— 


DefTif-s  of  In«tniotion. 


l>3fl.  I   l«54rt.       1S41.       1H4J.       18491.       ISM.       1*4.^       UM(8.    '  l^^C.    .  IS*?. 


Unable  to  read  or  vrite, 

Imperfectly, 

Well, 

Piiperlor,    . 

Not  ascertaiiietl, 


10.07 
0.32 


33.,^ 

8.2I> 
0.37 
S.45 


3,3.21 

j<t.«7 

7.40 

0.4.'i 

227 


32.3r> 

(5.77 
(».22 
2.34 


31.(10 

o7.<^» 

8.02 

0.47 

2.U1 


2i*.77 

OHMS 

K12 

0.42 

2.41 


sn.fii 

6.H.34 
8.3S 
0.37 
2.90 


30.A6 

se.ai 

7.71 
0.34 
L78 


1 81.30 

r6K.69 

7.79 

0.28 

1.60 


81.93 

,56.98 

9.83 

0.27 

1.59 


— J'arfiamentartf  Return*  fur  EntjUind^  1 

The  groat  increase  here  is  in  the 
criminals  who  have  received  an  />«- 
perfect  education,  wliich  class  has  in- 
creased as  much  as  that  of  tlie  totallv 
uneducated  has  diminished.  Unhap- 
pily, imperfect  education  is  preci.«ely 
the  species  of  instniction  which  alone, 
in  the  present  days  of  cheapened  pro- 
duction and  diminishing  wages,  the 
great  l>ody  of  the  i)Oor  aiv  able  to 
give  to  their  children. 

Mr  Pearson,  M.P.,  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
whose  high  oflicial  situation  in  the 
city  of  Ix)ndon  gives  him  such  ample 
means  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  criminal  law, 
lias  given  the  following  valuable 
information  in  a  public  speech,  which 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject 
must  know  to  be  thoroughly  well 
founded  : — 

**  In  the  year  1810,  which  is  the  earliest 
nccouut  that  we  [K>Bse6s  in  any  of  our  ar- 
chives, the  number  of  commitments,  of 
assize  and  fiessionB  cases,  was  .51 4  G.  In 
the  year  184«,  the  number  of  commit- 
ments for  sessions  and  assize  cases  was 
80,349.  Population  during  that  period 
had  increased  but  CO  per  cent,  whilst 
the  commitments  for  crime  had  increa.sed 
420  per  cent.  I  should  not  be  candid 
with  this  assembly  if  I  did  not  at  once 
Bav.  that  there  are  Tarious  disturbing  cir- 
e  tances  which  intervene,  daring  that 
]      vd,  to  prevent  the  apparent  increase 
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of  commitments  being  the  refti  estimate 
of  the  actual  increase.  There  was  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  We  all 
know,  that  from  the  days  of  Boiling- 
shed,  the  old  chronicler,  it  haa  been  said 
that  war  takes  to  itself  a  portion  of  the 
loose  population,  who  find  in  the  casaal- 
ties  of  war,  its  dangers,  rewards  and 
profligate  indulgences,  something  like  a 
kindred  feeling  to  the  war  made  npon 
society  by  the  predatory  classes.  Hence 
wc  find  that,  when  war  ceases,  a  number 
of  that  clas-?  of  the  community  are  thrown 
back  on  the  honest  portion  of  BocietVy 
which,  during  the  period  of  war,  had 
been  drained  off.  Besides  this,  ^re  are 
other  co-operating  causes.  There  is  the 
improved  police,  the  constabolaryy  mral 
or  metropolitan,  who  undoubtedly  detect 
many  of  those  offences  wliich  were  for- 
merly committed  with  impunity.  There 
is  aIi<o  the  act  of  parliament  for  paying 
prosecutors  nnd  witnesses  their  expenses, 
which  led  to  an  increased  number  of  pro- 
secutors in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
crimes  actually  detected.  These  circnm- 
stances  have,  no  donbt,  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  increase  in 
the  commitments  ;  but  after  having  for 
35  years  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the 
Bubject,  having  filled,  and  still  fllluog,  a 
high  office  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  the  city  of  London,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that,  miUcing  Axil  deduction 
from  the  number  which  every  feeling  of 
anxiety  to  raise  the  country  from  the  im- 
putation of  increasing  in  its  eriminal 
character  dictates — after  making  every 
deduction,  I  am  bound  with  shuie  and 
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hmnUHj  io  ukMxmMg^,  that  tt  Imum 
ft  Tery  laigt  amooni  ^  incwaw  ia 
the  tetoftly  the  podtiye  nnmlMr  ot  eMi- 
mitments  for  eiime.  Sir,  this  is  in- 
deed a  humiliating  acknowledgment; 
but  happily  the  staSstios  of  this  coun- 
try, in  other  particolars,  warrant  ns 
in  drawing  comfort  from  the  oonyictionf 
that  cTen  this  ftujt  affiyrds  no  tme  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  people— no  cTideiee  of  their 
increasing  degradation  of  ehaaacter  or 
oondaoty  in  anything  like  the  pioportioa 
or  degree  that  those  stattsties  wovld  mj^ 
pear  toshow.  I  appeal  to  history — I  ap- 
peal to  the  reoolleciion  of  efevy  nan  ia 
this  assembly,  who,  lUce  mTseli^  has 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  whether  sode^ 
has  not  adranced  in  monis  as  well  as  in 
arts,  science,  and  literature,  and  etery- 
thing  which  tends  to  improre  the  soehd 
character  of  the  people.  Let 'any  man 
who  has  read  not  our  eoimtry*s  histety 
alone,  bat  the  tales  and  nofvels  of  ftnver 
times— and  we  mnst  freqnsntly  kM>k  to 
them,  rather  than  to  the  records  of  his- 
to]7,for  a  tkithfiil  transcript  of  the  morals 
of  the  age  in  which  thsT  were  written, — 
let  any  man  recnr  to  the  productions  of 
Fielding  and  of  Smdletty  and  saj  whether 
the  habits,  manners,  and  menus  of  the 
great  masses  of  our  population  are  not 
materially  improred  witiiin  the  last  oen- 
tnry.  Great  popular  deliurfonB  prerail  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  eommit- 
ments  fbr  criminal  oUbness  in  this  soon- 
try,  which  I  deem  it  to  be  my  doty  to 
endeavour  to  dispd.  Some  ascribe  the 
increase  to  the  want  of  iastmetioa  of  our 
youth,  some  to*  the  absence  of  religioiu 
teaching,  some  to  the  increased  intemper- 
ance, and  some  to  the  increased  poTsrfy 
of  the  people.  I  assert  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinions  that  ascribe 
the  increase  of  crime  to  these  eaaMS.  If 
the  absence  of  educatiofi  w«to  tho  cause 
of  crime,  surely  criaie  would  be  ftmiid  to 
have  diminished  sfaice  education  Ims  in- 
creased. For  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  present  and  past  state  of  •ducation, 
for  its  influence  upon  the  erivinalfltatistics 
of  the  nation,  I  will  not  fo  back  to  the 
time  when  the  dngle  Bible  in  the  parish 
was  chained  to  a  pillar  in  tim  Aureli ;  or 
when  the  baroos  alBzed  thalr  ctmb  to 
documents,  from  inal^ty  to  writo  their 
names.  I  reibrtodatei^  and  timee,  anddr* 
cnmstanceswithinourowmaeiihetien.  In 
the  year  1814  the  report  of  tim  Natiimal 
Society  says,  there  were  mtif  100/KK) 
children  receiTing  the  bensM  of  educa- 
tion.    Now  there  am  alMifs  IflOOfidO 


nnder  thai  eseelletti  luiitotion,  besidee 
the  tens  of  thonsands  and  haadreda  of 
tfaouiaads  who  art  neeiTing  education 
under  the  aoq^ees  of  the  Lancasterian 
Society  Sehoola.  But  some  may  say  that 
the  Tslue  of  education  is  not  to  l>e  esti- 
mated by  numbers.  Well  then,  I  reject 
numbers,  if  yon  please,  and  try  it  by  ito 
qualifar.  I  ask  any  man  who  listens  to 
me  if  he  does  not  knev  that  the  national 
schools,  and  other  graluitotts  establish- 
mcnto  in  tins  aonntry,  now  give  privileges 
in  ednaatfcm  wiiieh  children  in  a  respMt- 
aUe  eentftion  of  life  oonld  hardly  obtain, 
such  was  the  deibctiTe  stoto  of  instruction 
in  this  country,  40  or  50  years  ago. 
(Cheers.)  No  man,  therefore,  can  say 
that  the  increase  of  crime  is  attributable 
to  the  absenee  of  education.  If  it  were 
so,  with  education  increased  800  per 
cent  during  tlie  last  80  years,  erime 
wcnldlhttvn  diadnshed,  instead  of  in- 
eveasai,  400  par  eent.*'«-7%N«i,  Aug.  S8, 
1840. 

The  imoeaae  egpmue  with  which 
the  maintoDftnoe  of  Buch  prodi^ns 
nmnbera  of  priioiien  in  jail  is 
attended,  is  aaothor  most  serioas 
evilf  aq[McieUj  in  these  ^mjb  of 
retrenchment^  diminished  profits, 
and  eooDomj.  From  the  last  Beport 
of  the  Jail  Commissioners  for  Soot- 
land— thxt  for  1848— it  appears  that 
the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner 
over  the  iHiole  eonntry  for  a  year, 
aftsr  dedocting  Us  earnings  in  eon- 
finement,  is  £18,  7s.  6d.  As  this  is 
the  ooot  after  laboor  lias  been  me- 
ral\y  introdnoed  into  prisons,  and  the 
grealast  eflbrto  to  rednoe 
Eaye  been  made,  it  maj  htfj  be 
nreramed  that  it  cannot  be  redoced 
lower.  Hie  a.tnenge  number  of  Aii- 
soaers  consfamtly  in  jail  in  Scotiaiid  is 
now  lAxNit  8600»  mbUtk,  at  £18.  7s. 
8d.  ft-headv  win  come  to  tlbont 
£68,000  a-year.*  AppMngthispro- 
pornon  to  tiie  80,000  cnmmals,  now 
on  an  average  constantly  in  confine- 
ment in  the  two  islands,  t  tlM  uunud 
expense  of  flub  maintenance  cannot 
be  nader  a  SBtllkm  steilinfl^  The 
prison  and  eouHyrates  of  fhuj^bmd 
ak»ML  wUeh  lidins  the  cost  or  pp- 
aeennons,  an  £1,800,000  a-TOtr.  Bot 
ttat  lesufti  eiormons  as  it  hi  in  * 
eoimtqr  in  ^Mdk  poor*tates  and  all 
local  hudMS  an  so  n^l^f  angment- 


*  Pri9on  lUnan  1848,  p.  78. 
t  In  1848,  the  nunber 
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ing,  b  but  a  part  of  the  evil.  Under 
the  present  system  a  thief  is  seldom 
transported,  at  least  in  Scotland,  till 
ho  has  been  three  or  four  years  plying 
his  trade;  during  which  period  his 
gains  by  depredations,  and  expenses 
of  maintenance,  cannot  have  averaged 
less  than  £25yearly.  Thusitmaywith 
safety  bo  affirmed,  that  every  thief 
transported  from  Scotland  has  cost  the 
€ountnj^  before  he  goes,  at  least  £100  ; 
and  that  has  been  expended  in  training 
him  up  to  such  habits  of  hardened 
depravity,  that  he  is  probably  as 
great  a  curse  to  the  colony  to  which 
ho  L3  sent,  as  he  had  proved  a  burden 
to  that  from  which  he  was  conveyed. 
Sixteen  jyounds  would  have  been  tlie  cost 
of  his  transportation  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  when,  from  his  habits  of  crime 
not  beingmatured,  he  had  a  fair  chance 
of  provin<^  an  acquisition,  instead  of  a 
curse,  to  the  place  of  his  destination. 
As  the  question  of  imprisonment 
or  transportation,  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  concerned, 
is  now  settle<l  by  the  demonstrative 
evidence  of  the  return  of  a  reluct- 
ant government  to  the  system  which 
in  an  evil  hour  they  abandoned, 
it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  go  into 
detail  in  order  to  show  how  abso- 
lutely necessary  it  was  to  do  so; 
and  how  entirely  the  boasted  system 
of  imprisonment,  with  all  its  adjuncts 
of  separation,  silence,  hard  labour, 
and  moral  and  religious  instniction, 
has  failed  either  in  cliecking  crime,  or 
producing  any  visible  reformation  in 


the  criminals.  No  one  practically 
acquainted  with  tho  anbject  ever 
entertained  the  slightest  donbt  that 
this  would  bo  the  case ;  and  in  two 
articles  directed  to  the  subject  in  thia 
magazine,  in  1844,  we  distinctly 
foretold  what  the  result  would  be.* 
To  those  who,  following  in  the  wake 
of  prelates  or  philanthropists,  how 
respectable  soever,  such  as  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  subject  except  from 
the  fallacious  evidence  of  parliamen- 
tary' committees,  worked  up  by  their 
own  theoretical  imaginations,  wc  re- 
commend the  study  of  the  Tables  be- 
low, compiled  from  the  parliamentary 
retunis  since  the  imprisonment  system 
began,  to  show  to  what  a  pass  the 
adoption  of  their  rash  visions  has 
brought  the  criminal  administration  of 
the  country.! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so,  and  that  all  the  pains  taken,  and 
philanthropy  wasted,  in  endeavouring 
to  reform  criminals  in  jail  in  this  conn- 
try,  or  hindering  them  from  returning 
tothcirold  habitswhen  let  loose  within 
it,  should  have  proved  abortive.  Two 
reasons  of  paramount  efficacy  have  ren- 
dered them  all  nugatory.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  theory  regarding  the 
possibility  of  refbrming  offenders  when 
in  prison,  or  suffering  punishment  in 
this  countr>',  is  wholly  erroneous,  and 
proceeds  on  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  principles  by  which  alone  snch 
a  reformation  can  in  any  case  be 
effected.    In  prison,  how  solitary  so- 


•  See  the  "  Incroaiie  of  Crime,  and  Imprisonment,  and  Transportation/'  BfacktrwHts 
Naij'tzuw,  May  and  July  1844,  vol.  Iv.  p.  5:ii?,  and  vol.  IvL  p.  1. 

+  Table  .showing  the  number  of  commitmentd  for  serious  offences  in  the  undermen- 
tioucd  ycatp  iu  Kngland,  .Scotland,  and  Ireland  :— 


Year?. 

Kn-hiul. 

.**cntl;ir.il. 

Irulaiiil. 

Totol. 

1>.37 

L\vn-J 

3,1 2«; 

24,804 

51,542 

1R:UI 

2.3,094 

:mhi 

2.5,723 

52,235 

I'^.-J.O 

•24,44.3        : 

3,lnjj         1 

2t;,3f)-2 

54,244 

DUO 

•J7,l«7 

3J572         1 

23,n33 

54,892 

IS41 

27.700 

3,.)''- 

2i),77<i 

52,1 1» 

IJU-J 

31,30.0        j 

4,1  H!* 

2],I8(; 

56,684 

in43 

2iiyMi]                   1 

3.t;i.'> 

20,120 

53,332 

ISU 

2«;,.)42 

3,.'i77 

10,n3 

4.0,.565 

um:, 

24,.3n;» 

3,.*i.37 

16,«>.0fi 

44,542 

IIU^ 

25,107 

2,.oul         ; 

I8,4f)2 

46,500 

uu:     , 

2«,)M.3 

4,<;3.5         ' 

31.20!» 

64,677 

1R4« 

3«  1,34.0 

4,:mii> 

3«,.V22' 

73,770 

'i-n.i'.Hf:irif  1 

t'tnrhf,  l.'Jij;;. 
1 
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ever,  yon  can  work  only  on  the  inteU 
leciual  faculties.  The  active  powers 
or  feelings  can  receive  no  development 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  cell,  for  they 
have  no  object  by  which  they  can  be 
called  forth.  But  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  in  any  rank,  and  most  cer- 
tainly nineteen-twentieths  of  per- 
sons bred  as  criminals,  are  wholly 
inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  the 
intellect,  considered  as  a  restraint 
or  regulator  of  their  passions.  If 
they  had  been  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced in  that  way,  they  would 
never  have  become  criminals.  Per- 
sons who  fall  into  the  habits  which 
bring  them  under  the  lash  of  the 
criminal  law,  are  almost  always  those 
in  whom,  either  from  natural  disposi- 
tion, or  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
early  habits  and  training,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  almost  entirely 
in  abeyance,  so  far  as  self-control  is 
conceraed ;  and  any  development  they 
have  is  only  directed  to  procuring 
gratification  for,  or  furthering  the  ob- 
jects of  the  senses.  To  address  to  such 
pei-sons  the  moral  discipline  of  a  prison, 
however  admirably  conducted,  is  as 
hopeless  as  it  would  be  to  descant 
to  a  man  born  blind  on  the  objects  of 
sight,  or  to  preach  to  an  ignorant  boor 
in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongue. 
Sense  is  to  them  all  in  all.  £san  is 
the  true  prototype  of  this  class  of 
men ;  they  are  always  ready  to  ex- 
change their  burthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

No  length  of  solitary  confinement, 
or  scarce  any  amount  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious instruction,  can  awaken  in  them 
cither  the  slightest  repentance  for  their 
crimes,  or  the  least  power  of  self-con- 
trol when  temptation  is  again  thrown 
in  then:  way.  They  regaM  the  period 
of  imprisonment  as  a  blank  in  their 
lives — a  time  of  woful  monotony  and 
total  deprivation  of  enjoyment,  which 
only  renders  it  the  more  imperative  on 
them,  the  moment  it  is  terminated,  to 
begin  anew  with  fresh  zest  their  old 
enjoyments.  Their  first  object  is  to 
make  up  for  months  of  compnlsory 
sobriety  by  days  of  voluntary  intoxi- 
cation. At  the  close  of  a  short 
period  of  hideous  satumaJlia^  they  are 
generally  involved  in  some  fresh 
housebreaking  or  robbery,  to  pay  for 
their  long  train  of  indulgence  ;  and 
soon  find  themselves  again  immnred 


in  their  old  quarters,  only  the  more 
determined  to  rnn  through  the  same 
course  of  forced  regularity  and  willing 
indulgence.  They  are  often  able  to 
feign  reformation,  so  as  to  impose  on 
their  jailors,  and  obtain  liberation  on 
pretended  amendment  of  character. 
But  it  is  rarely  if  ever  that  they  are 
really  reclaimed ;  and  hence  the  per- 
petual recurrences  of  the  same  charac- 
ters in  the  criminal  courts;  till  the 
magistrates,  tired  of  im])risoning 
them,  send  them  to  the  assizes  or 
quarter-sessions  for  transportation. 
Even  then,  however,  their  career  is 
often  far  from  being  terminated  in  this 
country.  The  keepers  of  the  public 
penitentiaries  become  tired  of  keeping 
them.  When  they  cannot  send  them 
abroad,  their  cells  are  soon  crowded ; 
and  they  take  advantage  of  a  feigned 
amendment  to  open  the  prison  doors 
and  let  them  go.  They  arc  soon 
found  again  in  their  old  haunts,  and 
at  their  old  practices.  At  the  spring 
circuit  held  at  Glasgow  in  April  1848, 
when  the  effects  of  the  recent  impri- 
sonment mania  were  visible,— out  of 
117  ordinary  criminals  indicted,  no 
less  than  twenty -two  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  at  Glasgow, 
for  periods  not  less  than  seven  years,^ 
witfitn  the  preceding  two  years ;  and  the 
previous  conviction  and  sentence  of 
transportation  was  charged  as  an  ag- 
gravation of  their  new  offence  against 
each  in  the  indictment. 

The  next  reason  which  renders  im- 
prisonment, in  an  old  society  and 
amidst  a  redundant  population,  utterly 
inefficacious  as  a  means  of  reforming 
criminals  is,  that,  even  if  they  do  im- 
bibe better  ideas  and  principles  during 
their  confinement,  they  find  it  impos- 
sible on  their  liberation  to  get  into  any 
honest  employment,  or  gain  admission 
into  any  well- doing  circle,  where  they 
may  put  their  newly-acquired  prin- 
ciples into  practice.  If,  indeed,  there 
existed  a  ^vemment  or  parochial 
institution,  mto  which  they  might  be 
received  on  leaving  prison,  and  by 
which  they  might  be  marched  straight- 
way to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  there 
embarked  for  Canada  or  Australia,  a 
great  step  would  be  made  towards 
giving  them  the  means  of  durable  re- 
formation. But  as  there  is  none  such 
in  existence,  and  as  they  scarcely 
ever  are  possessed  of  money  enough,  oa 
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leaving  prison,  to  carry  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  they  are  of  necessity 
obliged  to  remain  in  their  own  coun- 
try-Hind that,  to  persons  in  their  sitna- 
tioD,  is  certain  ruin.  In  new  colonies, 
or  thinly- peopled  countries,  such  as 
Australia  or  Siberia,  convicts,  from  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  may  in  general  be 
able  to  find  employment ;  and  from  the 
absence  of  temptation,  and  the  seve- 
rance of  the  links  which  bound  them 
to  their  old  associates,  they  arc  often 
there  found  to  do  well.  But  nothing 
of  that  sort  can  be  exiiected  in  an  old 
and  thickly-peopled  country,  where 
the  competition  for  employment  is  uni- 
versal, and  masters,  having  the  choice 
of  honest  servants  of  untainted  cha- 
racter, cannot  be  expected  to  take 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes,  and  exposed  to  the  pollutions 
of  a  jail. 

Practically  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
for  persons  who  have  been  in  jail  to 
get  into  any  honest  or  steady  employ- 
ment in  their  own  country ;  and  if  they 
do  by  chance,  or  by  the  ignorance  of 
their  employers  of  their  previous  his- 
tory, get  into  a  situation,  it  is  ere  long 
discovered,  by  the  associates  who  come 
about  them,  where  they  have  been,  and 
they  speedily  lose  it.  If  you  ask  any 
person  who  has  been  transported  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  convictions,  why 
he  did  not  take  warning  by  the  first,  the 
answer  uniformly  is,  that  he  could 
not  get  into  employment,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  to  thieving,  or  starve. 
Add  to  this  that  the  newly- reformed 
criminal,  on  leaving  jail,  and  idling 
about,  half  starved,  in  search  of  work, 
of  necessity,  as  well  as  from  inclina- 
tion, finds  his  way  back  to  his  old  re- 
sidence, where  his  character  is  known, 
and  ho  is  speedily  surrounded  by  his 
old  associates,  who,  in  lieu  of  starving 
integrity,  offer  him  a  life  of  joyous  and 
well-fed  depravity.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  human  vutue,  and  least 
of  all  the  infant  virtue  of  a  newly- 
reformed  criminal,  can  withstand  so 
rude  a  trial.  Accordingly,  when  the 
author  once  asked  Mr  Brebner,  the 
late  governor  of  the  Glasgow  bride- 
well, what  proportion  of  formed  cri- 
minals he  ever  knew  to  have  been 
reformed  by  prison  discipline,  he  an- 
swered that  the  proportion  was  easily 
told,  for  he  never  knew  one.  And  in 
the  late  debate  in  parliament  on  this 


subject,  it  was  stated  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  Shr  Greorge  Grey,  that 
while  the  prison  discipline  at  Penton- 
ville  promised  the  most  cheering  re- 
sults, it  was  among  those  trained 
thei*e,  and  subsequently  transported^ 
that  the  improvement  was  visible ;  for 
that  no  such  results  were  observed 
among  those  who,  after  liberation, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  while  it  is  thus  proved,  both 
by  principle  and  experience,  that  the 
moral  reformation  of  offenders  cannot 
be  effected  by  imprisonment,  even 
under  the  most  improved  system,  in 
this  countr}%  yet,  in  one  respeot,  a 
very  great  amelioration  of  the  priso- 
ner's habits,  and  extension  of  his 
powers,  is  evidently  practicable.  It  ia 
easy  to  teach  a  prisoner  a  trade ;  and 
such  is  the  proficiency  which  is  rapidly 
aaiuired  by  the  undivided  attention 
to  one  object  in  a  jail,  that  one 
objection  which  has  been  stated  to 
the  imprisonment  system  is,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  employment  of 
honest  industry  out  of  doors.  No 
one  can  walk  through  any  of  the 
well-regulated  prisons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain without  seeing  that,  whatever 
else  you  cannot  do,  it  is  easy  to  teach 
such  a  proficiency  in  trade  to  the 
convicts  as  may  render  them,  if  their 
depraved  inclinations  can  be  arrested, 
useful  members  of  society,  and  give 
them  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  honest  industry.  Many  of 
them  sure  exceedingly  clever,  evince 
great  aptitude  for  the  leaniing  of 
handicrafts,  and  exert  the  utmost 
diligence  in  their  prosecution.  Left 
no  man,  however,  reckon  on  their 
i*eformation,  because  they  are  thus 
skilful  and  assiduous :  turn  than  oat 
of  prison  in  this  country,  and  yon  will 
soon  see  them  drinking  and  thieving 
with  increased  alacrity,  firom  the 
length  of  their  previoos  confinement. 
It  is  evidently  not  intellectual  cnnning, 
or  manual  skill,  or  vigour  in  pursnit, 
which  they  in  general  want — ^it  is  the 
power  of  directing  then*  faculties  to 
proper  objects,  when  at  large  in  this 
country,  which  they  are  entirely  with- 
out, and  which  no  length  of  oonfine- 
ment,  or  amount  of  moral  and  religions 
instruction  communicated  in  prison,  is 
able  to  confer  upon  them.  Here  then 
is  ono  great  tmth  ascertained,  by  the 
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only  sure  guide  in  such  matters — 
experience — that  wliile  it  is  wholly 
iuipossible  to  give  prisoners  the 
power  of  controlling  their  passions,  or 
abstaining  from  their  evil  propensities, 
when  at  lai*ge,  by  any  amount  of 
prison  discipline,  it  is  always  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  to  communi- 
cate to  them  such  handicraft  skill,  or 
power  of  exercising  trades,  as  may, 
the  moment  the  wicked  dispositions 
are  brought  under  control,  render 
them  useful  and  even  valuable  mem- 
l)ers  of  society. 

Experience  equally  proves  that, 
though  tlio  moral  reformation  of  con- 
victs in  this  country  is  so  rare  as,  prac- 
tically speaking,  to  be  considered  as 
impossible,  yet  tliis  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  the  case  when  they  are  re- 
moved to  a  distant  land,  where  all  con- 
nexion with  their  old  associates  is  at 
once  and  for  ever  broken ;  where  an 
honest  career  is  not  only  open,  but  easy, 
to  the  most  depraved,  and  a  boundless 
supply  of  fertile  but  unappropriated 
laud  affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  desire  of  gain  on  legitimate  objects, 
and  affords  no  facilities  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  or  the  acquisition  of 
property,  by  the  short- hand  methods  of 
theft  or  robbery.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  a  most  able  work,  which  is  little 
known  only  because  it  runs  connter  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  has  well 
explained  the  causes  of  this  peculi- 
arity : — 

^'  Tlie  new  emigrants,  who  at  yarious 
timed  continued  to  flock  to  the  extensive 
country  of  America,  were  by  no  means  of 
the  same  description  with  the  first  settlers. 
Some  of  these  were  the  sconrings  of  jails, 
banished  for  their  crimes;  many  of  them 
were  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  to 
whom  every*place  was  equally  uninviting; 
or  men  of  notoriously  abandoned  lives,  to 
w}iom  any  region  was  acceptable  that 
offered  them  a  shelter  fh>m  the  vengeance 
of  the  law,  or  the  voice  of  public  indigna- 
tion. But  a  change  of  scene  will  work 
some  improvement  upon  the  most  dissolute 
of  characters.  It  is  much  to  be  removed 
from  the  scenes  with  which  villany  has  been 
coiL^tantly  associated,  and  the  companions 
who  have  rendered  it  agreeable.  It  is  some- 
tliing  to  have  the  leisure  of  a  long  voyage, 
with  its  awakening  terrors,  to  promote  re- 
flection. Besides,  to  regain  once  more  the 
privilege  of  that  good  name,  which  every 


unknown  man  may  chiim  until  he  is  tried, 
presents  a  powerful  temptation  to  reform, 
and  fhrnishes  an  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment denied  in  the  scenes  of  exposure 
and  destruction.  If  the  convicts  in  tho 
colony  of  New  Holland,  though  surrounded 
on  the  voyage  and  in  the  settlement  by 
the  companions  of  their  ini<iuities,  have 
in  a  great  degree  been  reclaimed  by  the 
mere  change  of  scene,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  such  a  change  as  we  are 
considering  !  But  the  honest  acquisition 
of  a  little  property,  and  its  attendant 
importance,  is,  beyond  any  other  circum- 
stance, the  one  most  calculated  to  reform 
tho  conduct  of  a  needy  and  profligate 
man,  by  inspiring  him  with  a  respect  for 
himself  and  a  feeling  of  his  stake  in  the 
community,  and  by  putting  a  harmless 
and  comfortable  life  at  least  within  the 
reach'of  his  exertions.  If  the  property 
is  of  a  nature  to  require  constant  industry, 
in  order  to  render  it  of  any  value;  if  it 
calls  forth  that  sort  of  industry  which 
devotes  the  labourer  to  a  solitary  life  in 
the  open  air,  and  repays  him  not  with 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  with  subsistence 
and  ease ;  if,  in  short,  it  is  property  in 
land,  divided  into  small  portions  and 
peopled  by  few  inhabitants,  no  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  can  be  figured  to 
contribute  more  directly  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  new  cultivator's  character  and 
manners."  ♦ 

In  addition  to  these  admirable 
observations,  it  may  be  stated,  as 
another,  and  perhaps  the  principal 
reason  why  transportation,  when  con- 
ducted on  proper  principles,  is  attended 
with  such  immediate  and  beneficial  in- 
fluences on  the  moral  character  of  the 
convict,  that  it  places  him  in  sitoa- 
tions  where  scope  is  afforded  for  the 
development  of  the  domestic  and  gene- 
roui  affectionM.  A  comiterpoise  iB 
provided  to  self.  It  is  the  impossibi- 
lity of  providing  snch  a  counterpoise 
within  the  fonr  walls  of  a  cell — the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  it,  in  any 
circumstances  in  which  a  prisoner  can 
be  placed,  on  his  liberation  from  jail  in 
his  own  country,  which  is  the  chief 
caose  of  the  total  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  work  A  moral  reform 'on  prisoners, 
when  kept  at  home,  by  any,  even  the 
most  approved  system  of  jail  discipline. 
But  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  at 
home  is  immediately,  on  transport!^ 
tion,  found  in  the  colonies.  The  cri- 
minal is  no  longer  thrown  back  on 
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himself  in  the  solitude  of  a  cell— he  is 
not  surrounded  by  thieves  and  prosti- 
tutes, urging  him  to  resume  his  old 
habits,  (HI  leaving  it.  The  female  con- 
vict, on  arriving  in  New  South  AValcs, 
is  almost  immediately  maiTicd ;  ere 
longXhe  male,  if  he  is  industrious  and 
weU-behavcd,  has  the  means  of  being 
so.  Regular  habits  then  come  to 
supplant  dissolute — the  natural  atfcc- 
tions  spring  up  in  the  heart  with  the 
creation  of  the  objects  on  which  tliey 
are  to  be  exercised.  The  solitary 
tenant  of  a  cell  —  the  dissolute  fre- 
quenter of  spirit-collars  and  bagnios, 
acquires  a  home.  The  affections  of  the 
fireside  begin  to  spring  up,  because  a 
fireside  is  obtained. 

Incalculable  is  the  effect  of  this 
change  of  circumstances  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  most  depraved.  Accordingly 
it  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Cunningham,  in 
his  verj'  interesting  Account  of  AVm* 
South  ]Vali's,  that  great  numbers  of 
young  women  taken  from  the  streets  of 
I»ndon,  who  have  resisted  all  efforts 
of  Christian  zeal  and  philanthropy  in 
Magdalene  Asylums  or  Penitentiaries 
at  home,  and  embark  for  New  South 
Wales  in  the  most  shocking  state  of 
depravity,  become  sensibly  improved 
in  their  manners,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  entirely  reformed  by  forming, 
during  the  voyage,  temporary  connec- 
tions with  sailors,  to  whom,  when  the 
choice  is  once  made,  they  generally  re- 
main faithful :  so  powerful  and  imme- 
diate is  the  effect  of  an  approach  even 
to  a  home,  and  lasting  ties,  on  the  female 
heart.*  The  feelings  which  oflfspring 
produces  are  never  entirely  obliterated 
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place,  if  they  are  preserved  m  a  due 
proportion  of  numerical  inferiority  to 
the  untainted  population^  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  in  any  other  utoatiou; 
but  that,  when  so  regulated,  thoy  con- 
stitute the  greatest  possible  addition  to 
the  strcntjth^  progress^  and  riches  of  a 
colony.  From  official  papers  laid  be- 
fore parliament,  before  the  nnhappy 
crowding  of  convicts  in  New  South 
Wales  began,  and  the  gang-system 
was  inti*oduced,  it  appears  that  be- 
tween the  years  1800  and  1817— that 
is,  in  seventeen  years — oat  of  17,000 
convicts  transported  to  New  South 
AVales,  no  less  than  six  tliousand  hady 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  obtained  their 
frvidomfrom  their  good  conduct^  and 
had  earned  among  thetn.,  by  their  free 
hhuur,  property  to  the  amount  of 
A:i,500,00<J!  It  may  be safelv  affirmed 
that  the  history  of  the  world  does  not 
afford  so  astonishing  and  gratifying 
an  instance  of  the  moral  reformation 
of  offenders,  or  one  pointing  so  clearly 
to  the  true  system  to  be  pursued  re- 
garding them.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  this  reformation  took  place  when 
17,000  convicts  were  transported  in 
seventeen  years— that  is,  on  an  average, 
H  MX)  a-year  only— and  when  the  gang- 
system  was  unknown,  and  the  convict 
on  lauding  at  Sidney  was  immediately 
assigned  to  a  free  colonist,  by  whom 
he  was  forthwith  marclied  np  the 
country  into  a  remote  situation,  and 
employed  under  his  master's  direction 
in  rural  labour  or  occupations. 

And  tliat  the  colony  itself  prospers 
immensely  from  the  forced  labour  of 
convicts  being  added,  in  not  too  great 


m  the  breast  of  woman.  It  has  been  proportions,  to  the  voluntary  labonr  of 
often  observed,  that  though  dissolute  freemen,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
females  generally,  when  they  remain  astonishing  progress  which  Anstralla 
at  home,  find  it  impossible  to  reform  has  made  during  the  last  fifty  years ; 
their  own  lives,  yet  they  rarely,  if  the  degree  in  which  it  has  difft^nced 
they  have  the  power,  fail  to  bring  up  all  its  competitors  in  which  convict 
their  children  at  a  distance  from  their 
haunts  of  iniquity.  So  powerful  is  the 
love  of  children,  and  the  secret  sense 
of  shame  at  their  own  vices,  in  thi? 
breasts  evon  of  the  most  di'praved  of 
the  female  sex. 

It  has  been  proved,  acronlingly,  by 
experience,  on  the  very  hirgost  scale, 
not  only  that  the  refunnati(»n  of  of- 
foiidiTs.  when  transported  tt)  a  colony 
in  a  (list nut  part  of  tin?  worid,  takes 


labour  was  unknown  ;  and  the 
vellous  amount  of  wealth  and  comfort, 
so  much  exceeding  npon  the  whole 
that  known  in  any  otlier  colony, which 
now  exists  among  its  inhabitants.  We 
Fay  upon  the  whole,  becanse  we  are 
well  aware  that  in  some  parts  of  Ans- 
tralia,  particularly  Van  Diemen*a 
Land,  property  has  of  late  years  been 
nio<t  srriously  depreciated  in  valne-^ 
partly  trom  the  monetary  crisiSf  which 
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li^  nfTectcd  tbat  distant  settlement  BB  which  liiive  not  enjoyed  that  advan- 

well  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  tage.     These    retorns   are    decisive, 

partly  from  the  inordinate  number  of  They  demonstrate  that  tho  progreaa 

convicts  who  have  been  sent  to  that  of  the  convict  colonies,  during  the 

one  locality,  from  tho  vast  increase  lasthalfcentnry,  has  been  three  times 

ofcrimeat  home,  andtiiecessationsof  as  rapid  as  that  of  those  enjoying 

transportation  to  Sidney ;— a  nnmber  eqnal  or  greater  advantages,  to  whom 

ivhich  has  greatly  exceeded  the  proper  conricta  have  not  been  sent ;  and  that 

and  salutary  proportion  to  freemen,  the  present  state  of  comforts  tbey  . 


lod  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
disastrons  results.  But  that  tho  intro- 
duction of  convicts,  when  not  too  de- 
praved, and  kept  in  due  subordination 
byjieing  in  a  tmail  minority  rompared 
to  the  freemen,  is,  so  far  from  being  an 
evil,  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  a  colony,  is  decisively  proved  by  tho 
parliamentary  returns  quoted  IkIow, 
showing  ttie  comparative  progress 
during  a  long  courae  of  years  of  Aus- 
tralia, aided  by  convict  labour,  nod 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Canada, 


enjoy,  as  measnred  by  the  amount 
per  head  of  British  manufactures  they 
consume,  is  aUo  triple  that  of  any 
other  colony  who  have  been  kept 
entirely  clear  from  the  supposed  slain, 
but  I'eal  advantages,  of  forced  labour.* 
Accordingly,  the  ablest  and  best- 
informed  statistical  writers  and  tra- 
vellers on  the  Continent,  struck  with 
the  safe  and  expeditious  method  of 
getting  qnit  of  and  reforming  its 
convicts  which  Gi'eat  Britain  enjoys, 
from  its  numerous  colonies  in  every 


C»n«U   Ac 

A„..mlU, 

Torn. 

\Mil,oi.l  &«.vfcu. 

m2s 

i  1,69 1,014 

£218,849 

£443,039 

10-23 

1,561,723 

257,601 

310,681 

3I-I,G77 

1831 

2,U89,3a7 

257,245 

898,471 

]B33 

466,328 

1833 

2,093,650 

346.197 

558,872 

1835 

2,158,168 

326,921 

696,345 

lB3e 

836,637 

1B37 

3,141,035 

488,811 

321,568 

1B3S 

1,9B2,4S7 

623,323 

1,336,662 

1BS9 

3,047,671 

164,130 

1,679,390 

lejo 

2,847,913 

417,091 

2,004,886 

1811 

2,947,061 

1,269,361 

1843 

2,333,525 

369,076 

916,164 

1813 

1,751,211 

1,211,816 

mu 

3,076,661 

420,151 

744,482 

1B15 

3,555,954 

618,749 

1,201,076 

1846 

3,308,059 

480,979 

1,441.640 

— PoRiEa'8  ParliarKJitarn  TMtt,  1846,  p.  121. 

Exporta,  per  faeul,  to  the  following  coantriM  In  1836. 


United  Sutca  of  Amerioft, 
Canada,  Sc,     .... 
Dritiah  West  India  Iglands,      . 
Australia,         .... 

Popuhthm. 

Eipgrt* 

Vm^V^ 

14,000,000 

IfiWfiW 
900,000 
100,000 

£12,426,605 

2,739,291 

3,786,463 

836,637 

£0  17    6 
1  16    0 
3  12    0 
B  14    0 

— Pokter's  Pariiaimntary  Tablet. 
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The  Tnmsportation  Question, 


[Nor. 


l)art  of  the  world,  and  the  want  of 
which  is  so  severely  felt  in  the  Conti- 
nental states,  are  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering the  possession  of  such  colo- 
nies, and  consequent  power  of  un- 
limited transportation,  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest  social  advantages  which 
England  enjoys.  Hear  what  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  those  writers, 
M.  Malte-Brun,  says  on  the  sub- 
ject : — 

*'  England  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
disposing  of  its  wicke<l  citizens  in  a  way 
at  once  philodophio  and  politic,  by  send- 
ing them  oat  to  cultivate  distant  colonies. 
It  was  thus  that  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Potomac  were  peopled  in 
America.  After  tlie  American  war,  thoy 
were  at  a  loss  where  to  send  the  con- 
victs, and  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
first  thought  of;  but,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  learned  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
New  South  Wales  obtained  the  prefer- 
eiico.  The  fir-^t  ve^isel  arrived  at  Botany 
Bay  on  the  12Uth  January  1788,  and 
brought  out  700  convicts,  and  according 
to  a  census  taken  in  18'J1,  exliibitcd  the 
following  results  in  thirty-three  years, 
viz. — 

Free    settlers,  men,  women 
and  children      .         .         .23,254 

Convicts        .         .        .         .13,814 

37,060" 

In  18:^2,  that  population  had  risen 
to  40,000  souls.*  In  1821,  there 
were  in  the  colony  5000  horses, 
120,000  horned  cattle,  and  350,000 
sheep.  It  consumed,  at  that  i)eriod, 
8,500,000  francs'  (£340,000)  worth  of 
English  manufactures,  being  about 
£8,  10s.  a-head,  and  exported  to 
Europe  about  £100,000  worth  in  rude 
produce. 

*'  Great  division  of  opinion  has  existed 
in  France,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  on 
the  possibility  of  diminishing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  punishment  of  death,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  galleys;  but  a  serious 
difficulty  has  been  alleged  in  the  expense 
with  which  an  establishment  such  as 
IS'cw  South  Wales  would  cost.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  from 
178 J)  to  the  end  of  1821,  England  had 
expended  for  the  transport,  maintenance, 
and  other  charges  of  33,155  convicts, 
transported  to  New  South  Wales, 
£5,301,023,  being  scarce  a  third  of  what 
the  prisoners  would  have  cost  in  the 
prisons  of  Great  Britain,  without  having 


the  satisfaction  of  having  changed  into 
useful  citizens  those  who  were  the  shame 
and  terror  of  society. 

*'  When  a  vessel  with  oonviets  oa 
board  arrives  in  the  colony,  the  men  who 
are  not  married  in  it,  are  permitted  to 
choose  a  wife  among  the  female  convicts. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  pnnish- 
ment,  every  convict  is  at  liberty  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  at  his  own  expense. 
If  he  chooses  to  remain,  he  obtains  a  grant 
of  laud,  and  provisions  for  18  months: 
if  ho  is  married  the  allotment  is  larger, 
and  an  adequate  portion  is  allowed  for 
each  child.  Numbers  are  provided  with 
the  means  of  emigration  at  the  expense 
of  government;  they  obtain  150  acres  of 
laud,  seed-corn,  and  implements  of  has- 
baudry.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities, 
the  transported  in  that  colony  lose  their 
depraved  habits ;  tliat  the  women  become 
well  behaved  and  flrnitf\il ;  and  that  the 
children  do  not  inherit  the  vices  of  their 
parents.  These  results  are  sufficient  to 
place  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
amoiuj  Oie  mott  noble  pkilantMrapic  iJi- 
ittitutions  in.  the  worid,  Af^er  thiat,  can 
any  one  ask  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment J" — Malte-Buun,  Geographic  Uni- 
eerselle,  jul  194-196. 

But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arises. 
Granting,  it  will  be  said,  that  trans- 
])ortation  is  so  immense  a  benefit  to 
the  mother  country,  in  affording  a 
safe  and  certain  vent  for  its  criminals; 
and  to  tlie  colonies,  by  providing 
them  with  so  ample  a  supply  of  forced 
labour,  what  is  to  be  done  when  they 
will  not  receive  it?  The  colonies  are 
all  up  in  arms  against  transportation ; 
not  one  can  be  persuaded,  on  any  terms, 
to  receive  these  convicts.  When  a 
ship  with  convicts  arrives,  they  begin 
talking  about  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  reminding  us  of  Bunk- 
er's Hill  and  Saratoga.  The  Cape 
shows  us  with  what  flings  colonies 
which  have  not  yet  received  them 
view  the  introduction  of  criminals; 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  how  well  founded 
their  apprehensions  are  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  invasion  of  civi- 
lised depravity.  This  difficulty,  at 
first  sight,  appears  not  only  serious 
but  insurmountable.  On  a  nearer 
examination,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that,  however  formidable  it 
may  appear,  it  could  easily  be  ^t 
over;    and  that  it  is  entirely  owing 


It  now  (1U49)  exceeds  200,000  souls. 
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to  tho  trne  principles  of  transportation 
having  been  forgotten,  and  one  of  tho 
lirst  duties  of  government  neglected 
by  our  rulers  for  tho  last  thirty  years. 
It  id  very  remarkable,  and  throws 
an  impoi1;ant  light  on  this  question, 
that   this  horror   at    tho    influx    of 
convicts,  which  has  now  become  so 
general  in  tho  colonies  as  to  render  it 
almost    impossible    to    find  a  plac« 
where  they  can  with  safety  be  landed, 
is  entirely  of  recent  origin.    It  never 
was   heard   of   till  within   the   last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.      Previous 
to  that  time,  and  even  much  later, 
transportation  was  not  only  regarded 
by  the  penal  colonies  without  aver- 
sion, but  with  tho  utmost  possible 
complacency.       They   looked    to    a 
series    of    heavy   assizes   in    Great 
Britain  with   the    same    feelings  of 
anxious  solicitude,  as    the  working 
classes  do  to  a  good  harvest,  or  the 
London    tradesman    to    a   gay  and 
money-spenduig  season.  Spirits  never 
were  so  high  in  Sidney,  speculation 
never  so  rife,  property  never  so  valu- 
able, profits  never  so  certain,  as  when 
the  convict  ships  arrived  well  stored 
with  compulsory  emigrants.    If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  open  the  early 
u  limbers   of  the  Colonial  Magazine, 
and  he  will  find  them  filled  with  resolu- 
tions   of  public    meetings    in    New 
South  Wales,  recounting  the  immense 
advantages  the  colony  bad  derived 
from  the  forced  labour  of  convicts, 
and  most  earnestly  deprecating  any 
intermission    in    their    introduction. 
As  a  specimen,  we  subjoui  a  series  of 
resolutions,    by   the    Grovemor  and 
Council  of  New  South  Wales,  on  a 
petition  agreed  to,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing held  in  Sidney,  on  18th  February 
1838. 


ReaolutUms  of  the  Leaislative  Council,  New 
South  Wales,  I7th  July  1838. 

4.  licgolced. — That,  in  opinion  of  thiB 
council,  the  numerous  free  emigrants  of 
character  and  capital,  including  many 
officers  of  the  army  and  nayy,  and  East 
India  Company's  service,  who  have  set- 
tled iu  this  colony,  with  their  families, 
together  with  a  rising  generation  of 
native-born  subjects,  constitute  a  body  of 
colonists  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
tiocial  and  moral  relations  of  life,  are  not 
inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
dependency  of  the  British  crowiiy  and 


are  sufficient  to  impress  a  character  of 
respectability  upon  the  colony  at  large. 

5.  Mesolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  council,  the  rapid  and  increasing 
advance  of  this  colony,  in  the  short  space 
of  fifty  years  from  its  first  establishment, 
in  rural,  commercial,  and  financial  pros- 
perity, proves  indisputably  the  activity, 
the  enterprise,  and  industry  of  the  colo- 
nists, ^aud  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  society  represented  to  exist 
here. 

6.  liesolred. — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  coancil,  the  strong  desire  manifested 
by  the  colonists  generally,  to  obtain 
moral  and  religious  instmction,  and  the 
liberal  contributions,  which  have  been 
made  from  private  funds,  towards  this 
most  esseutiikl  object,  abundantly  testify 
that  the  advancement  of  virtue  and 
religion  amongst  them  is  regarded  with 
becoming  solicitude. 

7.  Metolted. — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  council,  if  transportation  and  assign- 
ment have  hitherto  failed  to  produce  all 
the  good  effects  anticipated  by  their 
projectors,  such  failure  may  be  traced  to 
circumstances,  many  of  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence,  whilst  others  are  in 
rapid  progress  of  amendment.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  causes  of  failure  may 
be  adduced  the  absence,  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  colony,  of  adequate 
religious  and  moral  instmction,  and  the 
want  of  proper  means  of  classification  in 
the  several  gaols  throughout  the  colony, 
as  well  as  of  a  sufficient  number  of  firee 
emigrants,  properly  qualified  to  become 
the  assignees  of  convicts,  and  to  be  in- 
trusted with  their  maaagement  and  con- 
trol. 

8.  B£$olte<L — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  council,  the  great  extension  which 
has  latterly  been  afforded  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  the  classification 
which  may  in  fhtnre  be  made  in  the 
numerous  gaols  now  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion, upon  the  most  approved  principles 
of  ini^eotion  and  separation,  the  most 
eflbotnal  punishment  aud  classification  of 
offenders  in  ironed  gangs,  acoording  to 
their  improved  system  of  management — 
the  numerous  firee  emigrants  now  eligible 
as  the  assignees  of  convicts,  and  the  ao- 
cumnlated  experience  of  half  a  centnry — 
form  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  renders  the  colony  better  adapted 
at  the  present,  than  at  any  formeifperiod^ 
to  carry  into  effect  the  praiseworthy  in- 
tentions of  the  first  founders  of  the  sys- 
tem of  tnmq^rtation  and  assignment, 
which  had  no  less  for  its  object  reforma- 
tion of  ohanetsr  tfaaa  a  just  infliction  of 
panishment. 

9.  jBefo/cMl^— That,inthe  opinionof  this 
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council,  no  system  of  penal  discipline,  or 
t:ocondary  punishmcntyWill  be  found  at  once 
BO  cheap,  so  cifuctive,  and  bo  refonnatory, 
as  that  of  well-regulated  assignment— the 
good  conduct  of  Uie  convict,  and  his  con- 
tinuance  at  labour,  being  so  obviou-sly 
the  interest  of  the  assignee  ;  whilst  the 
partial  sulitudc  and  privations,  incidental 
to  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  life  in  the 
remote  districts  of  the  colony,  (which 
may  be  made  the  universal  employment 
of  convicts,)  by  effectually  breaking  a 
connexion  with  companions  and  habits 
of  vice,  is  better  calculated   than  any 


other  system  to  produce  moral  reforma- 
tion, when  accompanied  by  adequate 
religious  instruction. 

10.  Jietuirrd. — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  council,  many  men  who,  previously 
to  their  conviction,  had  been  brought  up 
in  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  liave 
ac([uired,  by  means  of  assignment,  not 
only  habits  of  industry  and  labour,  but 
the  knowledge  of  a  remunerative  employ- 
ment, which,  on  becoming  free,  forms  a 
strong  inducement  to  continue  in  an 
honest  course  of  life. 

11.  Ki'gol  fi'tl . — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  council,  tlie  sudden  discontinuance  of 
tran.<tportation  and  assignment,  by  depriv- 
ing the  colonists  of  convict  labour,  must 
necessarily  curtail  their  means  of  pur- 
chasing crown  lands,  and,  consei[uently, 
the  supply  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
immigration. 


The  Transportation  Question,  [Nor. 

teas  a  blessing,  and  becaoae,  as  con- 
ducted of  late  years,  it  heu  become  a 
curscy  that  the  chance  of  opinion  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  it.  The  feelings 
of  the  colonists,  in  both  cases,  were 
founded  on  experience — ^both  were,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  arose, 
equally  well  founded,  and  both  were 
therefore  equally  entitled  to  respect  and 
attention.  "We  have  only  to  restore 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  convicts 
were  a  blessing,  to  revive  the  times 
in  which  their  arrival  will  be  regarded 
as  a  boon.  And  to  elTcct  this,  can 
easily  be  shown  not  only  to  be  at- 
tended with  no  difficulty,  but  only  to 
re(iuire  the  simultaneous  adoption  by 
government  of  a  system  of  punish- 
ment at  home,  and  of  voluntary  emi- 
gi'ation  at  the  public  expense  abroad, 
attended  with  a  very  trilling  expense, 
and  calculated  to  relieve,  beyond  any 
other  measure  that  could  by  pos- 
sibility be  devised,  the  existing  dis- 
tress among  the  labouring  classes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  render  the  introdaction  of  penal 
labour  into  a  colony  an  advantage, 
three  things  arc  necessan*.  1st,  That 
the  convicts  sent  out  should  be  for  the 
most  part  instructed  in  some  simple 
rural  art  or  occupation,  of  use  in  the 


1*2.  AWt;/rt'«/.— That,  in  the  opinion  of    country  into  which  they  are  to  be 


this  council,  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
convicts,  in  assignment,  is  thus  one  of  the 
principal,  though  indirect  means,  of  bring- 
ing into  the  colony  free  persons :  it  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  continuance 
of  emigration  in  any  extended  form,  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  convicts.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  they  viewed, 
at  til  is  period,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem in  this  light;  for  undor  it  they  had 
made  advances  in  population,  comfort, 
and  riches,  un])aralh'led  in  any  other 
age  or  country  of  the  worhl. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  so 
a  change  has  come  over  the 
views  of  the  coloni>ts  on  this  subject  ; 
and  that  the  system  which  they  for- 
merly regarded,  with  reason,  as  the 
sheet-anchor  of  their  prosperity,  is 
now  almost  universally  looked  to 
with  nnqualitiod  avi:r>ion.  as  tlio  cer- 
tain fi)r(.'rnuncr  y)i  tliuir  destruction  ? 
Tlic  answer  is  e:i^v.  It  is  because 
transixirtatiun,  as  formerly  condiicttMl, 


;:reat 


transplanted.  2d,  That  they  should 
in  general  be  beginners  in  crime,  and 
a  small  number  of  them  only  hardened 
in  depravity.  3d,  What  is  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  that  they  should  be  pre- 
ser\*ed  in  a  due  proportion,  never  ex- 
ceeding a  fourth  or  a  fifth  to  the  free  and 
untainted  settlers.  Under  theM  con- 
ditions, their  introdaction  will  always 
prove  a  blessing,  and  will  be  hailed  as 
a  boon.  If  they  are  neglected,  th^ 
will  prove  a  curse,  and  their  arriTal 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment. 

Various  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed, of  late  years,  to  render  the 
convict  svstem  a  dreadful  evil,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  a  signal  benefit  to  the 
colonies.  But  that  affords  no  ground 
for  despair;  on  the  contrary, It  fur- 
nishes the  most  well-grounded  reason 
for  hoivc.  We  are  ."iuifering  under  the 
I'tlects  of  an  erroneous  regimen,  not 
any  inherent  malady  in  the  patient. 
('h'an<;e  this  treatment,  and  his  health 
>vill  soon  return. 


'  CviouUtl  Mtt'jtizlnc,  i.  431,  433. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest 
pains  have  of  late  years  been  taken,  in 
this  country,  to  instrnct  prisoners  in 
jail  in  some  nseful  handicraft;  and 
that,  so  far  has  this  been  carried,  that 
our  best-regulated  jails  are  more  in 
fact  great  houses  of  industry.  The 
general  penitentiary  at  Pentonville, 
in  particular,  where  the  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  are  trained, 
previous  to  their  removal  to  the  penal 
settlements,  is  a  perfect  model  of 
arrangement  and  attention  in  this  im- 
portant respect.  But  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  this  signal  reform  has  come  into 
operation  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  already  its 
salutary  effects  have  been  evinced, 
in  the  most  signal  manner,  with  the 
convicts  sent  abroad.  Previous  to  the 
year  1840,  scarcely  anything  was  done 
on  any  considerable  scale,  either  to 
teach  ordinary  prisoners  trades  in  jail, 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  or 
to  prepare  them,  in  the  public  peniten- 
tiaries, for  the  duties  in  which  they 
were  to  be  engaged,  when  they  arrived 
at  their  distant  destination.  The 
county  jails,  now  resounding  with  the 
clang  of  ceaseless  occupation,  pursued 
by  prisoners  in  their  separate  cells, 
then  only  re-echoed  the  din  of  riot  and 
revelling  in  the  day-rooms  where  the 
idle  prisoners  were  huddled  together, 
and  beguiled  the  weary  honrs  of  theur 
captivity  by  stories  of  perpetrated 
crime,  or  plans  for  its  renewal  the 
moment  they  got  out  of  confinement. 
But  the  ideas  of  men  are  all  formed 
on  the  experience  of  facts,  or  the 
thou'iChts  driven  into  them,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  back.  The  present 
universal  horror  at  transportation  is 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  pri- 
soners with  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  New  South  Wales  had  been 
flooded,  from  the  idle  day-rooms  or  pro- 
fligate hulks  of  Great  Britain.  Some 
years  must  elapse  before  the  effects 
of  the  improved  discipline  received, 
and  laborious  habits  acquired,  in  the 
jails  and  penitentiaries  of  the  mother 
country,  produces  any  general  efiect  on 
public  opinion  in  its  distant  colonies. 

The  relaxation  of  the  severity  of 
our  penal  code  at  home,  daring  the 
last  thirty  years,  however  loudly 
called  for  by  considerations  of  justice 
and  humanity,  has  nndonbtedly  had 


a  most  pemicions  inflnenco  on  the 
dass  of  convicts  who  have,  during  that 
period,  been  sent  to  the  colonies.  In 
so  far  as  that  change  of  system  has 
diminished  the  frequency  of  the  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  limited,  practically  speaking,  that 
dreadful  penalty  to  cases  of  wilful 
and  inexcusable  murder,  it  must  com- 
mand the  assent  of  every  benevolent 
and  well-regnlated  mind.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  change  has  not  stopped 
there.  It  has  descended  through 
every  department  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  and  come  in  that  way 
to  alter  much  for  thie  woree  the  class 
of  criminals  who  of  late  years  have 
been  sent  to  the  penal  colonies.  The 
men  who  were  formerly  hanged  are 
now  for  the  most  part  transported; 
those  formerly  transported  are  now 
imprisoned;  and  those  sent  abroad 
have  almost  all,  on  repeated  occasions, 
been  previously  confined,  generally  for 
a  very  long  period.  As  imprisonment 
scarcely  ever  works  any  reformation 
on  the  moral  character  or  habits  of  a 
prisoner,  whatever  improved  skill  in 
handicraft  it  may  put  into  his  fingers, 
this  change  has  been  attended  with 
most  serious  and  pemicions  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  convicts  sent  to 
the  colonies,  and  gone  far  to  produce 
the  aversion  with  which  they  are  now 
everywhere  regarded. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  by  those 
practically  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  transportation  system  in 
the  colonies,  that  the  Irish  convicts 
were  generally  the  best,  and  the 
Scotch,  beyond  all  question,  the  worst 
who  arrived.  This  peculiarity,  so 
widely  different  from,  in  fact  precisely 
the  reverse  of,  what  has  been  observed 
of  the  free  settlers  from  these  respec- 
tive countries,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  has  frequently  been  made  the 
snbject  of  remark,  and  excited  no 
little  surprise.  Bat  the  reason  of  it 
is  evident,  and,  when  once  stated, 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Scotch 
law,  administered  almost  entirely  by 
professional  men,  and  on  fixed  prin- 
ciples, has  long  been  based  on  the 
principle  of  transporting  persons  only 
who  were  deemed  ir^daimable  in 
this  conntiT.  Very  few  have  been 
sent  abroad  for  half  a  century,  from 
Scotland,  who  had  not  either  com- 
mitted some  very  grave  ofience,  or 
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been  four  or  fire  times,  often  eiglit  or 
ten  times,  previonsly  conyicted  and 
imprisoned.  In  Ireland,  under  the 
moderate  and  lenient  sway  of  Irish 
connty  justices,  a  poacher  was  often 
transported  who  had  merely  been 
canghtwith  a  hare  tnckcd  np  under 
his  ooat.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  jastioe  of  such  severe  punishments 
for  trivial  offoDCCS,inthe  first  instance, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
tendency  to  lead  a  much  better  class 
of  convicts  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  than 
the  opposite  system  did  from  the 
shores  of  Caledonia.  Very  probably, 
also,  the  system  of  giving  prisoners 
^*  repeated  opportunities  of  amend- 
ment,'* as  it  is  called  in  this  country — 
but  which,  in  fact,  would  be  more  aptly 
styled  "renewed  opportunities  for 
depravity" — has,  from  good  but  mis- 
taken motives,  been  carried  much  too 
far  in  Scotland.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
substitution  of  a  race  of  repeatedly 
convicted  and  hardened  offenders, 
under  the  milder  system  of  punish- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  for  one  comparatively 
uninitiated  in  crime,  such  as  were 
formcriy  sent  out,  has  had  a  most 
pernicious  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  convicts  received  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  sentiments  with  which  their 
arrival  was  regarded. 

But  by  far  the  most  powerful  cause, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  above 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  destroying 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  S3rstem  of 
transportation,  and  substituting  the 
worst  possible  consequences  in  their 
stead,  has  been  the  sending  out  of  con- 
victs in  too  great  a  proportion  to  the. free 
population^  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  sabstitutingthe  gang  for  the 
assignment  system.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  very  highest,  indeed  of  paramount 
importance;  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  unless  a  remedy  is  round 
for  it,  all  efforts  made  to  render  the 
system  of  transportation  palatable  to 
the  colonies  will  prove  nugatory. 
Fortunately  the  means  of  remedying 
that  evil  are  not  only  easy,  but,  com- 
paratively speaking,  cheap,  and  per- 
fectly efficacious ;  and  they  promise, 
while  they  remedy  the  above-men- 
tioned evil,  to  confer,  in  other  respects, 
signal  benefits  both  on  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country. 


New  Sovtia  Wales  wu  ori^nany 
selected,  nd  not  iMnA  wmnteDt 
reasona,  as  the  plaoe  ftr  tke  eitebliriH 
ment  of  penal  cok»iea,  becanae  the 
distance  of  it  finooi  tlie  mother  eoantry, 
and  the  length  of  the  i^esyage,  ren- 
dered it  a  veiy  ^ffieolt  matter  either 
fw  mnaway  oonvicta,  or  those  wlio 
had  served  their  time,  to  get  home 
again.  Once  sent  ont,  jon  wsn,  In 
the  great  minority  of  cases,  dear  of 
them  for  ever.  This  eiiemiistanee 
was  no  disadvantage,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  to  the  colony,  and  eertainiy  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  paienit 
state,  as  long  as  the  number  of  eon* 
victs  annually  sent  out  was  iacoa- 
siderable,  and  the  whole  eonvict  popu- 
lation formed  a  small  minontr  to  tto 
number  of  free  settlers.  Wnen  the 
whole  number  committed  a-year  in 
England  was  4600,  and  in  Seotland 
under  100,  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain 
in  1804  or  1805,  the  settlement  of 
convicts  on  the  distant  shares  of 
Australia  woiired  well  Hi^  were 
^ad  to  get  the  800  or  400  annually 
sent  out;  they  were  benefited  by 
their  forced  labour;  and  the  firee 
settlers  were  in  snffident  nnmbers 
to  keep  them  with  ease  in  sntjection, 
and  prevent  theur  habits  firom  con- 
taminating those  of  the  free  inhalii- 
tants  of  tho  colony.  But  when  tiie 
commitments  from  Gkeat  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  risen  to  50,000  or  60,000 
a-year,  and  the  convicts  sent  ont  te 
8000  or  4000  annually,  as  they  have 
done  for  some  years  past,  the  ease 
was  entirely  altered.  Hie  polluted 
stream  became  much  too  large  and 
powerful  for  the  land  it  was  intended 
to  fertilise;  it  did  more  hann  than 
good,  and  became  the  object  of  uni* 
form  and  undisgnised  aversion. 

The  distance  of  Australia  firom  the 
mother  countiy,  which  fonneiiy  had 
been  so  great  an  advantage  to  both 
parties,  now  became  the  grettfeest 
possible  evil ;  becanse  it  prevented,  at 
the  time  this  great  influx  of  convicts 
was  going  on,  the  immigration  of 
freemen  from  preservinganjrthfaig like 
a  due  proportion  to  it.  When  the  con- 
victs rose  to  2000  and  8000  yearly,  the 
free  settlers  should  have  been  ndsed 
to  8000  or  10,000  annually.  This 
would  have  kept  all  right;  becanse 
the  tainted  population  wonld  have 
been  always  in  a  small  minority  com- 
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pared  to  the  virtuons;  order  would 
have  been  preserved  by  the  decided 
majority  of  the  well-disposed ;  and  the 
assignment  system,  the  x>arent  of  so 
mnch  good,  still  rendered  practicable  by 
the  ceaseless  extension  of  free  settlers 
in  the  wilds  of  nature.  But  the 
distance  of  Australia  rendered  this 
impracticable,  when  the  emigration 
of  freemen  was  left  to  its  own  un- 
aided resources.  Steam  navigation 
contributed  powerfully  to  throw  it  into 
tho  back-ground  for  all  but  the  very 
hiirhest  class  of  emigrants.  The  voy- 
age to  Australia  is  one  of  fourteen 
thousand  miles ;  it  takes  from  five  to 
six  months,  must  still  be  performed 
by  sailing  vessels,  and  costs  about 
£16  a-hcad  for  the  ordinary  class  of 
emigrants.  That  to  America  is  one  of 
three  thousand  miles ;  it  takes  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks,  is  poformcd 
by  great  numbers  of  steam  as  weU  as 
sailing  vessels,  and  costs  from  £3  to 
£4  a- head  for  the  same  class  of  pas- 
sengers.* 

These  facts  are  decisive,  and  must 
always  continue  so,  against  the  choice 
of  Australia,  as  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, by  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary 
emigrants.  Several  young  men  of 
good  family,  indeed,  tempted  by  the 
high  profits  generally  made  there  in 
the  wool  trade,  and  the  boundless  faci- 
lities for  the  multiplication  of  flocks 
which  its  prairies  afforded,  have  set- 
tled there,  and  some  have  done  well. 
But  of  ordinary  labourers,  and  persons 
to  do  the  work  of  common  workmen, 
there  has  always  been  felt  a  very  great 
deficiency,  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
they  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 


the  voyage.  The  setUers  were  almost 
entirely  of  the  better  class,  and  they 
were  in  no  proportion  at  all  to  the 
number  of  the  convicts.  Iliis  dis- 
tinctly appears,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
travagant wages  paid  to  shephcnds 
and  common  labourers,  generally  not 
less  than  five  or  six  shSlings  a-day, 
but  from  the  very  limited  number  of 
emigrants,  even  during. the  distress 
of  the  last  three  years,  when  the  vol- 
untary emigration  had  reached  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  annually 
from  the  British  islands,  who  have 
gone  to  our  colonies  in  New  South 
Wales.t 

This  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  has 
been  attended  with  a  double  disad- 
vantage. In  the  first  place,  the  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  convicts 
sent  to  Sydney,  compared  with  the 
small  number  of  free  settlers,  has  for  a 
long  time  past  rendered  the  continu- 
ance of  the  assignment  system  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  gang  system^  to  take  ofi* 
and  embody  the  surplus  numbers, 
became  in  a  manner  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. The  manners  of  the  colony,  its 
habits,  its  prospects,  its  morality,  have 
been  seriously  damaged  by  this  change. 
Hie  emancipated  convicts  who  liave 
made  money,  known  by  the  name  of 
"canary  birds,"  have  pressed  upon 
the  heels,  and  come  to  excite  tlie 
jealousy,  of  the  free  settiers.  The 
accumulation  of  convicts  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  has  checked  the  immigra- 
tion of  free  labour,  perpetuated  the 
frightful  inequality  of  the  sexes,  and 
led  to  the  most  lamentable  disorders. 
The  gang  system,  of  necessity  intro- 
duced, because  free  settlers  did  not 


"*  Wliile  we  write  these  lines,  the  following  adfertiBement,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Oct.  10,  will  iUnstniie  this  vital  diflferenoe : — 

'*  Emioilvtion. — The  undermgaed  are  prepared  to  forward  intending  emigrants  to 
eTcry  colony  now  open  for  colonisationy  at  the  following  latee  of  paBsage-money : — 
To  Sydney,  £15;  Melhoome,  £15;  Adelaide,  £15;  Swan  River,  £20;  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  £20  ;  New  Zealand,  £18  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £10  ;  Natal,  £10  ;  California, 
,iJo;  New  York,  £2,  10a.;  Philadelphufc,  £^10b.;  New  Orleans,  £3.— HAaaisoN 
&  Co. — 11  Union  Street^ Birmingham" 

t  Emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand: — 

1830, 1,242        1836, 3,124  1842,. 8,534 

1837,. 5,054  1843, 3,478 

1838,. 14,021  1844, 2,229 

1839, 15,726  1845, 830 

1840, 15,850  1846, 2,227 

1841, 82,625 


1831, 1,661 

1832, 3,733 

1833, 4,093 

1834, 2,800 

1835, 1,860 


—Porter's  ParliameiUary  JWm^  1846,  p.  286. 
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exist  to  tako  tho  couvicts  off  under  tho 
assignment  system,  perpetuated  in  the 
colony  tho  vices  of  tho  hulks,  tho 
depravity  of  tie  galleys.  The  whole 
benefits  of  transportation  to  the  con- 
victs, their  whole  chances  of  amend- 
ment, are  lost,  when,  instead  of  being 
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police,  how  severe  and  vigilant  soever, 
became  unable  to  coerce  the  rapidlv- 
incroasin^  multitude  of  eriminals ;  the 
most  danng  fled  to  the  woods,  where 
they  became  bush-rangen ;  life  be- 
came insecure ;  property  sank  to  half 
its  former  value.    So  powerful,  and 


sent  to  rural  labour  in  the  solitude  of  evidently  well-founded,  were  the  re- 

the  woods  and  the  prairies,  they  are  presentations  made  on  the  subject  to 

huddled  together,  in  gangs  of  four  the  legislature,  that  it  became  evident 

or   five   hundred,  without   hope   to  that  a  remedy  must  be  applied ;  and 

counterbalance  evil  propensities,  or  this  was  done  by  an  order  in  council 

inducement  to  resist  the  seduction  of  in  1844,  which  suspended  entirely  for 

mutual  bad  example.     These  evils  two  years  the  transportation  ^f  nude 


were  so  sensibly  felt,  and  led  to  such 
energetic  representations  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  home,  that  at  length  tho 
colony  was  pacified,  but  at  the  same 
time  its  progress  checked,  by  an  order 
in  council  in  1837,  that  no  more  con- 
victs, for  a  limited  time,  should  bo 
sent  to  Sydney  or  its  dependencies. 

But  this  only  shifted  the  seat  of  tiic 
evil,  and  augmented  its  intensity.  The 
convicts,  now  swelled  to  above  four 
thousand  a-ycar,  could  not  be  kept  at 
home ;  they  required  to  be  sent  some- 
where, and  where  was  that  place  to 
be  ?  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  select- 
ed, being  the  most  sonthcrnly  portion 
of  New  Holland,  and  of  course  the 
farthest  removed  from  this  country  ; 
and  thither  nearly  the  whole  convicts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  soon 
above  thirty-five  hundred  annually  in 
number,  were  sent  for  several  years. 
Tho  consoqueuce  of  this  prodigious  in- 
flux of  criminals  into  an  infant  colony, 
so  far  removed  from  the  parent  state 
that  it  cost  £20  a-head  to  send  a 
common  labourer  there — and  of  course 
no  free  emigration  in  proportionate 
numbers  could  bo  expected  without 
public  aid — might  easily  have  been 
anticipated.  Government  did  nothing 
to  encourage  the  simultaneous  settle- 
ment of  free  settlers  in  that  distant 
land,  thus  flooded  with  convicts,  or 
so  little  as  amounted  to  nothing. 
Tho  consequence  was,  that,  ere  long, 
thrfe-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of #hc 
colony  were  convicts.  Every  one 
knows,  none  could  have  failed  to  anti- 
cipate the  consequences.  The  morals 
of  the  settlement,  thus  having  a  majo- 
rity of  its  inhabitants  convicts,  were 
essentially  injured.  Crimes  unutter- 
able were  committed;  the  hideous 
inequality  of  the  sexes  induced  its 
usual    and   frightful  disorders ;    the 


convicts  to  tho  colonies.  That  of 
females  was  still  and  most  properly  con- 
tinued, in  the  hope  that,  by  doing  so, 
the  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  Australia 
might  in  some  degree  be  corrected. 

But  this  measure,  like  all  the  rest, 
not  being  founded  on  the  right  prin« 
ciple,  has  entirely  failed,  ^e  accu- 
mulation of  oflfenders  in  the  Britisli 
islands,  from  the  stoppage  of  the  usual 
vent  by  which  they  were  formerly 
carried  off,  soon  became  insupport- 
able. The  jails  were  crowded  to  suf- 
focation ;  it  was  ere  long  found  to  be 
necessary  to  liberate  many  persons, 
transported  seven  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two,  to  make  way  for  new 
inmates.  The  liberated  convicts  were 
soon  back  in  their  old  haunts,  and  at 
their  old  practices ;  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  serious  crimes,  such  as  rob- 
beries, burglaries,  and  murders,  de- 
monstrated that  the  public  morals  in 
the  great  towns  were  rapidly  giving 
way,  under  tho  influence  of  that  worst 
species  of  criminals — ^returned  convicts. 
The  judges  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  common  with  every  person 
pract  ically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  who  had  daily  proofs,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  official  dnties, 
of  the  total  failure  of  the  imprisonment 
system,  were  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending a  return  to  transportation. 
All  the  temporary  expedients  adopted, 
such  as  Gibraltai*,  Bermuda,  &c.,  soon 
failed  from  the  rapid  increase  of  con- 
victs, who  greatly  exceeded  all  the 
means  left  of  taking  them  off.  Govern- 
ment became  convinced  that  they  had 
made  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction ; 
and  they  most  wisely  took  counsel  from 
experience,  and  determbied  to  resume 
the  practice  of  sending  convictsabroad. 
But,  on  tho  threshold  of  tho  renewed 
attempt,  they  were  met  by  the  refusal 
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of  the  colonies  to  take  them.  The  Cape 
is  almost  in  rebellion  on  the  snbject; 
and  in  despair  of  finding  a  willing 
colony,  it  is  said  they  have  in  contem- 
plation to  send  them  to  be  roasted 
nndcr  the  White  Cliffs,  and  increase 
the  already  redundant  population  of 
Malta. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  such 
thing.  The  solution  of  the  transpor- 
tation question  is  easy,  the  method 
to  be  followed  perfectly  efficacious. 
Government  have  only  to  commence 
the  discharge  of  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant social  duties  to  get  rid  of  all 
their  difficulties,  and  render  the  immi- 
gration of  criminals,  as  it  was  in  time 
past,  as  great  a  blessing  to  the  colonies, 
and  as  ardently  desired,  as  of  late 
years  it  has  been  a  curse,  and  earnestly 
deprecated. 

Transportation  is  a  blessing  to  a  colony 
when  the  convicts  are  kept  in  a  mino- 
rity, perhaps  in  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of 
the  community  to  which  they  are  sent, 
and  when  they  are  not  hardened  in 
crime,  and  all  instructed  in  some  use- 
ful trade.  In  such  circumstances,  they 
are  the  greatest  possible  addition  to 
its  strength,  riches,  and  progress,  and 
will  always  be  gladly  received. 

Transportation  is  a  curse  when  the 
convicts  sent  out  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  free  settlers  so  few,  that  the 
former  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community  compared  to  the  latter,  and 
when  tlicir  habits  are  those  of  harden- 
ed iiTcclaimable  criminals,  instead  of 
youthful  novices  in  crime.  If  they 
become  a  majority,  certain  ruin  may 
be  anticipated  to  the  colony  thus 
fl  ooded  with  crime. 

The  difficulties  which  now  beset  the 
transportation  question  have  ail 
arisen  from  our  having  pursued  a 
course,  of  late  years,  which  rendered 
the  settlement  of  convicts  a  corse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing,  as  it  was  at  first, 
wlien  the  system  was  directly  the 
reverse.  To  render  it  a  blessing 
again,  we  have  only  to  restore  the 


circumstances  which  made  it  so  for- 
merly— sending  out  the  convicts  when 
not  completely  hardened  in  depravity, 
and  in  such  a  proportion  to  the  free 
settlers  as  to  keep  them  a  smaU  mino- 
rity to  the  free  and  untainted  part  of 
the  community.  The  immigration  of 
convicts  to  our  colonies  is  like  that  of 
the  Irish  into  western  Britain  :  every- 
thing depends  on  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  are  very  useful  if  a  fourth ; 
they  can  be  borne  if  they  are  a  third ; 
but  let  them  become  a  majority,  and 
they  will  soon  land  the  country  in  the 
condition  of  Skibbereen  or  Conne- 
mara. 

We  cannot  diminish  the  numbers 
of  convicts  transported ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  wofnl  results  have  made  us 
aware  that  it  should  be  materially  in- 
creased. Experience  has  taught  us, 
also,  that  voluntary  unaided  emigra- 
tion  cannot  enable  the  free  settlers  in 
Australia  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  crime  in  the  British  islands. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  The  an- 
swer is  simple :  Discharge  in  part  the 
vast  duty,  so  long  neglected  by  govern- 
ment, of  providmg,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, for  the  emigration  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  most  indigent  part  of  the 
community,  who  cannot  get  abroad 
on  their  own  resources,  and  settle 

THEM  m  THE  SAME  COLONY  WITH  THE 

CONVICTS.  Do  this,  and  the  labour 
market  is  lightened  at  home;  the  con- 
victs are  kept  in  a  small  minority 
abroad  ;  the  colony,  thus  aided  by  the 
combined  virtue  and  penal  labour  of 
the  motiier  country,  is  secured  of  pro- 
sperity and  rapid  progress;  and  its 
rate  of  increase  will  soon  induce  tho 
other  colonies  to  petition  for  a  share 
of  the  prolific  stream. 

At  present,  there  are,  or  at  least 
should  be,  above  5000  criminals  an- 
nually transported  from  the  British 
islands.*  The  cost  of  settling  a  free 
labourer  in  Australia  is  about  £16 
a-head.  To  send  16,000  free  labourers 
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with  tlicae  5000  criminals  would 
cost  just  £256,000  a-year:  call  it 
£300,000  yearly,  to  make  room  for 
the  probable  increase  of  criminalt*, 
from  the  growing  necessities  or  de- 
pravity of  the  mother  country,  and 
provide  for  the  extra  and  unavoidable 
expenses  of  an  infant  establishment, 
and  the  transportation  ({ucstion  is  at 
once  solved,  a  gi'eat  relief  is  afforded 
to  the  distressed  labourers  of  the 
parent  state,  and  a  certain  market  for 
our  manufactures  pi*ovided,  which  will 
double  every  two  or  three  years,  as 
long  [as  the  system  is  continued. 

Let  government,  by  an  order  in 
council,  propose  these  tcnns  to  the 
colonies,  and  we  shall  see  if  any  of 
them  wUl  refuse  them.  If  none  will 
close  with  them,  let  them  at  once 
establish  a  new  colony  on  these  prin- 
ciples, in  some  unoccupied  part  of 
New  Holland.  In  twelve  months, 
there  will  be  a  race  for  who  is  to  get 
a  share  of  the  fertilising  stream.  Six- 
teen thousand  iirce  settlers,  and  five  or 
six  thousand  convicts,  annually  sent 
to  any  colony,  woidd  cause  its  num- 
bers to  double  every  two,  and  its 
prosperity  to  triple  in  value  every 
three  years.  Everything  would  go 
on  in  a  geometrical  progression.  It 
would  soon  rival  California  in  progress 
and  reputation.  Capital  would  rapidly 
follow  this  scene  of  activity  and  pro- 
gress. Moneyed  men  are  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering where  labour  is  plentiful  and 
comparatively  cheap,  and  where  their 
investments  are  doubled  in  amount 
and  value  every  two  or  three  years. 
A  colony  thus  powerfully  supported 
by  the  parent  state  would  soon  dis- 
tance nil  its  competitors :  while  the 
Cape,  Ne\v  Zealand,  and  Australia 
were  slumbering  on  with  a  population 
doubling  every  ten  years,  from  the 
tardy  and  feeble  support  of  free  emi- 
grants on  their  own  resources,  the 
establishment  thus  protected  would 
double  in  two  or  three.  Volun- 
tary emigrants  would  crowd  to  the 
scene  of  activity,  progress,  and  opu- 
lence. The  20,000  persons  annually 
sent  out  would  immediately  become 
consumers  of  oiur  manufactures  to  the 
extent  of  £150,000  a-year  :♦  and  this 
rate  would  be  doubled  the  very  next 
year !    At  the  end  of  five  or  six  years, 


it  would  amount  to  £800,000  or 
£900,000  annually.  What  a  relief  at 
once  to  the  manafacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  now  labouring  so  severely 
under  the  combined  effect  of  foreign 
competition  and  a  declining  home 
market,  and  the  starving  peasantiy 
of  Ireland,  where  half  a  million  of 
stout  labourers — admirable  workmen 
in  a  foreign  country,  though  wretched 
ones  in  their  own — are  pining  in  hope- 
less destitution,  a  burden  npon  their 
parishes,  or  flocking  in  minons  multi- 
tudes to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

But  where  is  the  £300,000  to  come 
from  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  no  money ;  taxation  has 
reached  its  limits ;  and  loans  are  out 
of  the  question.  What!  have  free 
trade  and  a  restricted  currency,  then, 
so  quickly  prostrated  the  resources  of 
the  country,  that  the  nation  which,  in 
1813,  with  eighteen  millions  of  in«> 
habitants,  at  the  close  of  a  twenty 
years'  costly  war,  raised  £72,000,000 
by  taxation,  and  £80,000,000  by  loan, 
cannot  now,  with  thirty  millions,  for 
so  very  important  an  object,  after 
thirty- three  years  of  unbroken  peace, 
muster  up  £300,000  a-ycar?  A  shil- 
ling a  gallon  on  the  6,259,000  gallons 
of  whisky  annually  consumed  in  Scot' 
land  alone,  in  demoralising  the  com- 
munity, would  provide  the  requisite 
sum,  and  tend  to  equalise  the  ruinous 
exemption  which  Scotland  now  enjoys 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  attractive 
and  pernicious  liquor.  A  mmilarduty 
on  the  12,000,000  gallons  annually 
consumed  in  England,  would  raise 
double  the  sum.  But  if  government, 
despite  the  £100,000,000  we  were 
promised  by  free  trade,  cannot  afford 
£300,000  a-year  for  this  vital  object, 
let  it  be  laid  on  the  counties  as  part 
of  the  prison  or  county  rates.  A  UtUe 
reflection  would  soon  show  eveiy 
person  of  sense  in  the  country,  that 
its  amount  could  speedily  be  saved  in 
prison  and  poor  rates. 

Simultaneously  with  this  change,  an 
alteration,  equally  loudly  called  for, 
should  take  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  criminal  law  at  home. 
The  present  system  of  inflicting  short 
imprisonments  at  first,  and  reserving 
long  imprisonments  and  transporta- 
tion for  criminals  who  have  plied  their 


*  At  the  i-ate  of  JC7, 14s.  ahead— the  present  rate  in  Australia. 
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trade  of  pillage  for  two  or  three  yem, 
ehoold  be  abolished.  Impriaonment 
ehoold  consist  of  three  kinds : — 1.  A 
very  short  imprisonment,  perhaps  of 
a  week  or  ten  days,  for  the  youngest 
criminals  and  a  first  trifling  offence, 
intended  to  terrify  merely.  2.  For  a 
second  offence,  however  trivial— or  a 
first,  if  considerable,  and  indicating 
an  association  with  professionid 
thieves — a  long  imprisonment  of  nme 
months  or  a  year^  sufficient  to  teach 
everyone  a  trade^  should  invariably  be 
inflicted.  3.  The  criminal  who  has 
been  thus  imprisoned,  and  taught  a 
trade,  should,  when  next  convicted, 
be  inttanth  transported.  In  this  way 
a  triple  advantage  would  be  gained. 
1.  The  immense  number  of  pnaoners 
now  constantly  in  confinemmit  in  the 
British  islands  would  be  materially 
lessened,  and  the* prison-rates  propor- 
tionally reUeved.  2.  The  cost  of  now 
maintaining  a  convict  in  one  of  the 
public  penitentiaries,  to  prepare  him 
for  transportation,  not  leas  than  £17 
or  £18,  would  be  almost  entbely 
saved;  he  would  be  prepared  for  it, 
in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  by  his 
previous  imprisonment.  8.  llie  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  convicts  sent 
out  would  be  materially  improved, 
by  getting  comparatively  young  and 
untainted  men  for  pcmai  labour,  in- 
stead of  old  offenders,  who  have  learned 
no  other  trade  than  that  of  thievuDU^. 
To  the  country  it  would  undoubtedly 
save  £<>0  or  £80  on  each  criminal 
transported,  by  removing  him  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  when 
his  reformation  was  possible,  instead 
of  waiting  till  its  close,  when  he  had 
lived  for  three  or  four  years  in  flash- 
houses  and  prisons  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, imid  in  depredations  or  prison 
rates,  and  acquired  nothing  but  nabits 
which  rendered  any  change  of  cha- 
racter abroad  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sit)le.  The  prisons  would  become, 
instead  of  mere  receptacles  of  vice, 
great  houses  of  industrv,  where  the 
most  dangerous  and  buraensome  part 
of  our  population  would  be  trained 
for  a  life  of  industry  and  utility  fai  the 
colonies. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  great  ob- 
ject in  poor-houses,  houses  St  refhge, 


hospitals,  and  other  institutions  where 
the  destitute  poor  diildren  are  main- 
tuned  at  the  public  expense,  or  that 
of  foundations  bequeathed  by  the 
piety  of  former  times,  should  be  to 
prepare  the  young  of  both  sexes,  by 

Srevious  education,  for  the  habits  and 
uties  of  ooloniits;  and,  when  they 
become  adults,  tosendthem  abroad ai 
the  ejqfense  of  the  pubUe  or  the  mslte- 
turn,  Incidcnlable  would  be  tilie 
blessings  which  would  ensue,  both  to 
the  puJSlic  morals  and  the  public  ex- 
penditure, from  the  steady  adoption 
of  this  principle.  It  is  a  lamentable 
&ct,  well  known  to  all  practicallj 
acquainted  with  this  sntject,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  orphan  or  dfls- 
titule  boys,  educated  in  this  manner 
at  the  public  expense,  in  public  insti- 
tutkms,  become  thiereB,  and  naariy 
all  the  gfarls  prostitutes.  It  oouldnot 
be  otherwise  with  yonag  creatores  of 
both  sexes,  turned  ott  without  a 
home,  relatioDf  or  friend,  shortiirafter 
the  age  of  puberty,  into  the  mUlst  of 
an  m  and  luxurioua  oommnni^, 
overloaded  with  labour,  abounding  m 
snares,  thickly  beset  widitemptatimu. 
Bemoved  to  Australia,  the  Cape,  or 
Canada,  tfa^  might  do  well,  and 
would  prove  as  great  a  Messing  in 
those  colonies,  where  labour  is  dear, 
women  wanted,  and  land  boundlsMi 
as  they  are  a  burden  here,  where  la- 
bour is  che^s  women  redundant,  and 
land  all  occupied.  Every  shilling  laid 
out  in  the  training  the  youth  of  Doth 
sexes  in  such  situations,  for  the  duties 
of  colonial  life,  and  sending  them  to  it 
when  adults,  would  save  three  in  fti« 
ture  prison  or  poor  rates.  A  paimer 
or  criminal,  oottinff  the  nation  floor 
£20  a-year,  wonki  be  oonverted  into 
an  independent  man  Uving  on  his 
labour,  and  consuming  £7  or  £8  worth 
yeariy  of  the  manufoctures  of  his  na- 
tive countiT. 

The  number  of  emkrants  who  now 
annually  leave  the  witlsh  shores,  is 
above  260,0001*  Nosuehmkratm 
of  mankind  is  on  record  since  the  days 
what  the  Goths  and  Vandals  Ofor- 
threw  the  Roman  empire,  and  settlsd 
amMst  its  ndns.  It  mlgnt  nataraOj 
have  been  supposed  lliat  so  prodigkNW 
a  removal  orpersoiiii  moat  of  fliem in 


•  Viz.  :~1 847. 258,000;  1848, 248,000;  184»,  undenleed  tt  he  sliU  iMtpgi 
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the  prime  of  life,  would  have  contri- 
buted iu  a  material  degree  to  lighten 
the  market  of  labour,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  persons  who,  by  idleness 
or  desperation,  are  thrown  into  habits 
of  crime.  But  the  result  has  been 
just  the  reverse ;  and  perhaps  nothing 
has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  in- 
crease crime,  and  augment  destitution 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  late 
years,  as  this  ver>-  emigration.  The 
reason  is  evident.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  the  wrong  class  which  has  gone 
abroad.  It  is  the  employer,  not  the 
employed:  the  holders  of  little  capi- 
tals, not  the  holders  of  none.  Left  to 
its  own  unaided  resources,  emigration 
could  be  undertaken  only  by  persons 
possessed  of  some  funds  to  pay  their 
passage.  It  took  £1U0  to  transport 
a  family  to  Australia ;  £20  or  .£:}0  to 
America.  The  destitute,  the  insol- 
vent, the  helpless,  could  not  get  away, 
and  they  fell  in  overwhelming  and 
crushiug  multitudes  on  the  parish 
funds,  county  rate.-',  and  charity  of 
the  benevolent  at  home.  Labour  be- 
came everywhere  redundant,  because 
so  many  of  the  employers  of  labour 
had  gone  away.  The  grand  object 
for  all  real  lovers  of  their  country 
now,  should  be  to  Induce  government 
or  the  counties  to  provide  means  for 
the  emigration,  on  a  large  scale,  of 


destitute  labourers^  chuned  by  their 
poverty  to  the  soil.  Aboat  150,000 
persons  have  annually  emigrated  from 
Ireland  for  the  last  three  years, 
carrying  with  them  above  half  its 
agricultural  capital ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  man^  districta  the 
land  is  uncultivated,  and  ike  bank- 
notes in  circulation^  tr/iicA,  in  1846, 
were  £7,500,000,  have  sunk  in  August 
1840  to  £3,833,000!*  The  amall 
cultivators,  the  emplovers  of  the  poor« 
have  disapf)eared,  and  with  them  their 
capital— leaving  only  to  the  owners 
of  land  a  crowd  of  starving,  unem- 
ployed labourers,  to  consume  their 
rents.  A  million  of  each  starying 
labourers  now  oppress  the  indnatr^  of 
Ireland.  Such  is  the  resalt  of  agita- 
tion at  home,  and  firee  trade  in  emi- 
gration abroad.  The  American  papers 
tell  ns,  that  each  of  these  atanring 
Irishmen,  if  strong  and  healthy,  is 
worth  1000  dollars  to  the  United 
States.  Free-trade  emigration  can 
never  send  them  out — it  can  transport 
only  those  who  can  pay.  A  laiga 
increase  of  penal  emi^tion,  coupled 
with  such  a  proportionate  influx,  at 
the  public  expense,  of  free  settlers,  as 
would  prevent  it  from  becoming  ma 
evil,  at  once  solves  the  transportatloa 
question,  and  is  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  that  of  Emigratioii. 


*  See  Dallln  UHtKnittf  Ma^jizln^,  October  1849,  p.  372. 
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MY  PENINSULAR  MEDAL. 


BY  AN  OLD  PENINSULAR. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  I. 


Ox  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  I  was  sitting  in  my  library, 

at  my  residence  in Square,  when 

a  double  knock  at  the  door  announced 
the  postman.  Betty  presently  entered, 
bringing,  not  as  I  anticipated,  a  letter 
or  two,  but  a  small  packet,  which 
evidently  excited  her  curiosity,  as  it 
did  mine. 

The  first  thing  upon  the  said  packet 
that  caught  my  eye  was  a  large  seal 
of  red  wax — the  royal  arms  I — then, 
above  the  direction,  "  On  Her  Majes- 
ty's service!  "—just  beneath,  the  word, 
"Medal!"  Yes,  the  medal  that  I 
had  earned  five- and- thirty  years  be- 
fore, in  the  hard-fought  fight  on  the 
hill  of  Toulouse  —  long  expected,  it 
was  come  at  last !  And,  let  me  tell 
you,  a  very  handsome  medal,  too; 
well  designed,  well  executed;  and 
accompanied  with  a  very  civil  letter, 
from  that  old  soldier,  and  true  soldier's 
friend.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the 
military  secretary.  This  letter  being, 
no  doubt,  precisely  the  same  as  hun- 
dreds of  "  Old  Peninsulars"  have  by 
this  time  received,  I  presume  I  am 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  confidence  in 
here  transcribing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
my  readers : — 

"  Horse-Guards,  Slst  JaiMiM7l840. 
**  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  transmit  to  you 
the  Medal  and  Clasps  graciously 
awarded  to  you  by  her  Majesty  under 
the  general  order  of  the  first  of  June 
1847.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
"  FrrzROY  Somerset." 

As  I  never  attempt  to  describe 
my  own  feelings,  except  sach  as  are 
describable,  I  shall  not  relate  what  I 
now  felt  on  the  receipt  of  this  much 
desired,  anxiously  expected  medal. 
But  this  I  will  say; — long  live  the 
(^ueen !  long  live  Queen  v  ictoria  I 
God  bless  her  I  Oh,  it  was  a  kind 
thought:  it  was  a  gracious  act.  It 
comes  to  cheer  the  heart  of  many  an 
old  soldier,  and  of  many  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  like  myself,  who  got  no- 


thing but  honour  and  aching  bones 
for  his  share  in  the  Peninsular  glories ; 
and  now  has  something  that  he  can 
add  to  the  archives  of  his  family,  and 
leave  to  those  who  come  after  him. 
"  Graciously  awarded  to  you  by  her 
Majesty:"  xes;  and  I  feel  it  as  much 
so,  as  if  her  Majesty's  own  gracious 
hands  had  placed  it  in  mine.  And,  if 
ever  she  wants  defenders,  so  long  as 
this  arm  can  wield  —  but  enough  : 
romance  would  be  out  of  place. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  medals 
had  been  proceeding  for  some  time,  I 
was  coming,  one  morning,  out  of  the 
Horse- Guards,  when  I  met  old  Major 
SnaflSe,  who  had  just  got  his.  The 
major  belongs  to  that  class  who  are 
known  in  the  army  by  the  name  of 
>^  grumblers  ; "  and,  having  beea 
knocked  down  by  the  wind  of  a  shot 
at  the  Trocadero,  having  been  brought 
away  in  the  last  boat  but  nineteen 
from  Corunna,  having  seen  the  battle 
of  Salamanca  from  the  top  of  a  tree, 
having  been  seized  with  the  ague  but 
an  hour  before  the  storming  of  Bada- 
joz,  having  again  been  veiy  ill  in  the 
south  of  France  from  eating  nnri[)e 
grapes,  having  regularly  drawn  hi3 
pay  and  allowances,  and  never  having 
been  absent  from  his  regiment  on  sick 
leave  when  he  coold  not  get  it,  now 
justly  deems  himself  a  very  ill-nsed 
man,  because  more  has  not  been  done 
for  him.  "  WeU,  major,"  said  I,  "  I 
wish  you  joy.  So  you  have  got  your 
medal  at  last."  "  Yes,"  growled  the 
miyor,  or  rather  grunted,  ^^  at  last  I 
hme  got  it.  Long  time,  though,  six- 
and-thirt}'  years — long  time  to  wait 
for  half-a-crowo.** 

My  own  profesaioD,  at  present,  Is 
very  different  firom  that  of  arms. 
Nor  can  I  presume,  having  been  in 
but  one  general  action,  to  rank  with 
those  brave  old  fire-eaters  of  the  Fe- 
nmsular  army,  whose  medals  with 
many  clasps — bar  above  bar— tell  of 
six,  seven,  eight,  critical  combats  or 
more,  in  which  they  took  a  part  under 
the  illuBtrioufl  Wellington,  in  Fortu- 
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Sal,  in  Spain,  in  the  sontli  of  France. 
\y  the  bye,  how  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Duke's  ovm  medal !  What  a  lot 
of  bars  he  must  have!— what  a  glori- 
ons  ladder,  step  rising  above  step  in 
regular  succession,  when  he  sits  down 
to  sonp  in  his  iield-marshard  coat ! 
But  I  was  going  to  say  —  to  return 
from  great  things  to  small  —  so  far 
from  l^ing  able  to  claim  high  military 
honours  for  myself,  though  serving 
under  bis  Grace's  orders  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  I  was  not  there  at  all  in  a 
strictly  military  capacity.  Yet  as, 
from  this  verv  circnmstanco.  I  ha(l 
opportunities  of  seeing  scenes,  charac- 
ters, and  incidents,  connected  with 
the  British  army,  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  described  by  other  writers 
on  the  subject,  I  am  induced,  by  the 
arrival  of  my  medal,  to  place  on  record 
a  short  narrative  of  my  personal  ad- 
ventures in  the  Peninsula  and  south 
of  France. 

Yet,  ere  I  commence  the  yam,  a 
word,  one  word,  for  the  honour- 
ed dead.  Many,  who  came  home 
safe  from  the  Peninsula,  fell  at 
Waterloo.  Others  were  borne  from 
the  western  ports  of  Europe  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  marks  for  Ken- 
tucky riflemen  and  New  England 
bushfighters.  Of  the  survivors,  mul- 
titudes upon  multitudes  have  gradually 
dropped  oif ;  and  those  who  now  re- 
main, of  the  legions  that  conquered  at 
Vimeira,  at  Vittoria,  and  at  Orthes, 
to  receive  her  Majesty's  gracious 
gift,  are  probably  fewer  in  number 
than  those  who  are  gone.  One  *^  Old 
Peninsular"  I  have  heard  of,  in  whose 
own  family  and  connexions,  had  all 
lived,  there  would  have  been  fourteen 
or  fifteen  claimants  of  the  medal.  He 
IS  now,  if  he  still  survives,  the  only 
one  left.  In  my  own  connexions  we 
should  have  made  seven;  and  now, 
besides  myself,  there  remains  only 
one  venerable  uncle,  who  is  comfort- 
ably located  in  a  snug  berth  in  Canada. 
There  was  my  honoured  father,  who 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  ser\'ices  at  Corunna,  and  pounded 
the  French  batteries  at  Cadiz.  There 
was  my  cousin,  Tom  Impett,  of  the 
58d,  whom  I  found  with  a  musket- 
ball  in  his  leg  two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  in  a  house  full  of 
wounded  men  and  officers.  He  died 
in  Canada.   There  was  another  vene- 


rable uncle,  as  kind  an  micle  as  ever 
breathed,  and  as  honest  a  man  as 
ever  lived.  He  died,  to  his  honooTy 
far  from  rich,  after  having  been  per- 
sonally responsible  for  millions  upon 
millions  of  public  money,  the  sinews 
of  war,  aU  paid  away  in  hard  cash  for 
our  Peninsular  expenses.  He  was  ge- 
nerally known  at  headqoarters  by  a 
comical  modification  of  lus  two  Chris* 
tian  names.  There  was  Captain,  after- 
wards Colonel  B ,  of  the  Royal 

Engineers,  a  quiet,  mild-tempered 
man,  with  military  ardour  glowing  In 
his  breast — the  man  of  edacation  and 
the  gentleman.  We  met  near  the 
platfoi-m  of  St  Cyprien;  and  he  had 
the  kindness  to  entertain  me  with  a 
calm  disquisition  on  the  fight,  while 
we  were  both  in  the  thick  of  it.  He 
had  his  share  of  professional  employ- 
ment in  the  Peninsular  sieges,  and  got 
a  bad  wonnd  or  two;  but  lived  to 
fortify  Spike  Island,  and  was  at  length 
lost  at  sea.  And  then  there  was  colo- 
nel H ,  who  commanded  a  Portu- 
guese brigade  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general— an  extraordinary  com- 
position of  waggery,  shrewdness,  chi* 
valry,  and  protessional  talent.  He 
came  down  to  Lisbon  while  I  was 
there,  on  his  way  to  England,  quite 
worn  out  with  hard  service  and  the 
effect  of  his  wounds,  or,  as  he  told  ua 
himself,  ^*  unripped  at  every  seam.'' 
He  died  not  many  days  after,  on  his 
passage  to  England. 

Now  for  myself.  I  commenced 
keeping  my  terms  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1809,  the 
seventeenth  of  my  age.  A  college 
life  was  not  altogether  my  own  choice ; 
for  nearly  all  the  males  of  my  family, 
for  three  generations,  had  sen-ed  or 
were  serving  their  country  either  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  to  the 
number  of  some  ten  or  twelve ;  and  I 
myself  had  always  looked  forward  to 
wearing  the  king's  uniform.  More- 
over, as  the  Peninsular  war  had  al«> 
ready  commenced  when  I  went  to  col- 
lege, and  I  had  learned  at  school  the 
use  of  the  broadsword  and  smaQ 
sword,  had  been  drilled,  and  could 
handle  a  musket,  my  thoughts  often 
turned  to  military  scenes,  especially 
when  I  read  in  the  daily  jonmals  ii 
victories  won,  first  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  then  by  Lord  Wellington. 
But.  once  at  Cambridge,  I  caught  the 
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fever   of  academic  emulation.     Mj 

cousin  B (brother  of  the  Captain 

B above  mentioned,)  had  been 

senior  wrangler,  and  had  giren  me 
some  useful  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
reading  with  effect ;  I  read  hard,  ob- 
tained a  Trinity  scholarship  in  my  first 
year,  first  class  the  same  year,  ditto 
the  second  year,  and  stood  fair  for  a 
place  among  the  wranglers.  But  now 
my  health  broke ;  not,  howerer,  from 
hard  living,  but  from  hard  study.  I 
was  compelled  to  gire  up ;  and,  not 
choosing  to  read  for  a  middling  degree 
after  having  been  booked  for  a  high 
one,  determined  to  go  out  among  the 
hoys.  Now  my  penchant  for  militaiy 
adventure  returned  with  full  force.  I 
was  miserably  out  of  health,  with  an 
excellent  constitution — in  proof  of 
which  I  always  found  that  I  kwt 
ground  by  nursing,  but  gained  by  a 
rough  open-air  life.  A  campaign  or 
two  would  be  just  the  thing  for  me. 
And  I  beg  to  offer  this  suggestion  to 
growing  young  gentlemen  who  are 
sickly,  and  consequently  hipped,  as  I 
was.  If,  with  rough  liying— that  la, 
with  much  moving  about,  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere— you  grow 
worse,  I  can  give  you  no  comfort ;  yon 
are  a  poor  creature,  take  all  the  care 
of  yourself  you  can.  But  if,  with  the 
same  kind  of  life,  Toa  grow  better, 
stronger,  stouter,  heartier,  sander, 
depend  upon  it,  yon  bare  soma  sta- 
mina. This  was  my  case.  I  saw 
that  a  sedentaiy  lift  was  not  the  life  I 
was  made  for ;  an  active  life  was  tlie 
life  for  me;  and  mw  thongfats  dwelt 
more  and  more  (m  the  Fenmsala.  I 
rubbed  up  my  Frencb,  proenred  a 
GU  Bias  in  Spanish,  ditto  in  Porta- 
guese,  a  Portngnesa  and  «  Sptaiih 
grammar,  and,  for  a  sick  man,  made 
wonderful  progfeaa  in  all  the  three 
languages. 

But,  alaal  there  was  a  kHeb.  I 
was  an  only  son,  and  aa  only  child- 
intended  for  the  hwl  My  d«ur  fatkar 
had  already  made  me  a  praaent,  wldla 
at  school,  of  Fortescae  IhLamdilmBf 
an<I  I  had  already  gobbled  «>  a  por- 
tion of  that  ezcelleat  work— nr  I  was 
always  aa  omahrorona  reader    aad 


had  digested  it  too.  And  then  what 
would  my  dear  mother  say,  if  I  talked 
to  her  about  going  to  be  shot  at  for 
the  benefit  of  my  health?  It  was  a 
delicate  point  to  manage,  and  how  to 
manage  it  I  knew  not. 

In  the  long  yacation  of  1812,  which 
closed  my  third  year  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  I  brought  matters 
to    an   exjrianation.       My   father's 

ship,  the ,  74,  was  then  in  the 

Downs,  and  we  had  lodgings  on  Wal- 
m^  bcSach.  I  stated  my  deshre  to 
enter  the  army,  and  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  nothing  else  would  restore 
my  shattered  c<mstitution.  But  my 
father  was  inflexible,  my  mothw  an- 
swered all  my  alignments,  aad  I  saw 
that  I  had  no  chance. 

But  when  one  way  of  gaining  aa 
object  foils,  another  sometimes  pre- 
sents itself.  My  two  nndes,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  were  already  in  the 
Peninsnla,  both  of  .them  in  the  isma 
department,  the  senior  at  the  head  of 
it,  with  the  priyflege  of  oocaaionailT 
nominating  his  own  derim.  Thenr 
friends  in  England  beard  Unna  them 
now  and  then ;  aad  I  saw  a  letter 
from  my  senior  ande  to  a  paitienlar 
old  crony  of  his  own,  who  had  infla- 
ential  conniodons,  asking  him  why  he 
did  not  come  ont  to  the  army  with  tlM 
rank  of  A.  D.  P.  M.  G.,*  instead  of 
-staying  at  home,  and  eating  roast  pig 
for  supper. 

Like  aU  the  hipped,  a  miseraUa 
race,  I  was  oonataatiy  thiakfaig  abont 
myself;  and  now  a  happy  thoaghl 
straekme.  Aato  pariianMataiy  fate- 
rest,  to  be  aare  I  had  aoaa.  Daridai, 
bdag  aader  oae-aad-tweaty,  I  was 
aotof  aaaaa  toai|^  toaadBoer^ 
rank,  in  a  ^partaMBt  of  somadire- 
sponsUblttty  aa  the  pmsaater-feae- 
rai'a ;  therefore,  the  aMve  ataadiag 
of  aMiataal-depaty,  whieh  pal  aa 
epaaM  on  the  ahonlderat  oaea,  was 
aot  to  be  thoaght  of.  Bnl  thea,  if 
BaoBi^NBte  woaM  only  kaye  the  kiad- 
aeasto  keep  aa  fa  hat  water  two  or 
three  yeara  loager,  I  aiigiil  rise  lo  te 
aaid  raak  by  prayfaaaaood  coadnslfa 
the  oOee  ef  dark,  aai  that  a^ 
eoald  fal  ree  at  oaea. 


*  For  tbt  bmailt  ef  the  aafadtiatad,  awfaaaal  dapaly-] 
P.  M.  O.,  «cti»g^awirtart-d>paty-payafr  gsawai;  a  1 
four  sylUblet,  ■•  that  ef  the  lettar^arritr  of  a 
kriegfTtnMBBiln 
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I  again  broke  ground  with  my 
honoored  parents.  My  father  assured 
me  that,  if  I  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
had  been  stationed  with  his  ship,  I 
should  find  it  a  hell  upon  earth  : 
though  I  afterwards  leanied  that  he 
had  contrived  to  spend  a  tolerably 
happy  life  there.  "And  as  to  your 
being  attached  to  headquarters,  and 
following  the  movements  of  the  army, 
I,"  said  he,  "  have  seen  quite  enough 
of  service  ashore  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  you  will  be  soon  sick  of  that.^^ 
But,  to  cut  the  story  short,  my  dear 
mother  now  began  to  incline  to  my 
view  of  the  subject.  To  be  sure  a 
clerksliip  was  not  exactly  what  they 
had  thought  of  for  me — but  it  might 
load  to  something  better — no  man\s 
education  was  complete  without  a  tour 
on  the  Continent — the  usual  tour 
through  France,  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  Germany,  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  war — and  where,  in  all  Europe, 
could  a  young  man  travel,  except  in 
Spain  and  Portugal?  Figliting,  and 
j>aying  those  who  fought,  were  diffe- 
rent things— I  might  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  bullets,  and  yet  contrive  to  sec 
the  world.  In  short,  these  arguments 
prevailed.  A  letter  was  written  out 
to  my  uncle,  begging  him  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  head  utfice  in  London, 
nominating  me  as  one  of  his  clerks  for 
Teninsular  service.  I  went  back  to 
Cambridge,  attacked  Sjianiah  and 
Tortuguese  with  renewed  ferocity, 
took  my  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  rctnmcd 
home  in  the  early  part  of  1813,  just  in 
time  to  meet  a  letter  from  the  best  of 
nudes,  stating  that  he  had  written  to 
the  home  authoritieii,  and  was  anxi- 
ously expecting  my  valuable  assis- 
tance in  the  Peninsula. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the 
nomination  from  London.  That  anxi- 
ous month !  Moniing  after  morning  I 
watched  for  the  postman*s  knock  ; 
and,  at  every  such  summons,  it  was 
myself  that  opened  the  door  to  him. 
But  great  bodies  move  slowly,  and 
oflicial  dignity  delights  to  announce 
itself  by  tanliness  of  action.  At 
length  the  wished -for  communication 
arrived ;  a  letter,  "  l)n  His  ^lajesty's 
Service,"  of  no  common  magnitude  ; 
a  seal  of  correspondent  amplitude ; 
and  an  intimation,  in  terms  of  .stately 
brevity,  that  I  was  appointed  a  clerk 
of  the  military  chest  attached  to  the 
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Peninsular  army,  and  was  to  attend 
at  the  ofRce  in  Ix>ndon  to  receire  my 
instructions. 

During  that  month  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  in  our  usually  qniet  domi- 
cile, had  been  immense.  Stockings 
sufficient  to  set  np  a  Cheapside  hosier, 
shirts  enough  for  a  voyage  to  India, 
flannel  commensurate  with  a  visit  to 
the  North  Pole — eveiy thing,  in  short, 
that  could  be  thought  of,  was  prepared 
for  the  occasion  with  kind  and  provi- 
dent care.  I  said  farewell,  reached 
I^ndon,  reported  myself,  eot  my 
orders  and  an  advance,  booked  my 
place  for  Falmoath,  and  fonnd  mrself 
the  same  evening  a  passenger  to  £xe- 
ter  by  the  fast  coach. 

In*  those  times,  the  jonmey  from 
London  to  Falmouth  by  the  fastcoadi 
was  a  light  off-hand  affair  of  two 
nights  and  two  days.  We  reached 
Kxeter  on  the  second  night,  and  there 
I  was  allowed  the  indulgence  of  three 
hours'  bed,  till  the  Falmonth  coach 
was  ready  to  start.  As  part  of  the 
said  three  hours  was  occupied  in  nn- 
dressing  and  dressing,  and  part  also 
in  saying  my  prayers,  I  entered  the 
new  vehicle' far  more  disposed  for 
sleep  than  for  conversation.  Bat 
there  I  fonnd,  to  my  consternation,  a 
very  chatty  passenger,  perfcctly/re«A/ 
lie  was  a  man  of  universal  infonna* 
tion — in  short,  a  talented  individaal, 
and  an  intellectual  character;  bad  his 
own  ideas  upon  morals,  politics,  theo- 
logy, physics,  metaphysics,  and  gene- 
ral literature;  wasparticularlyanxions 
to  impart  them;  and  was  travelling  to 
obtain  orders  in  the  rum  and  hollanda 
line.  Ah,  what  a  night  was  that  I 
Oh  the  dismal  suffering  which  aprovr 
talker  inflicts  on  a  weary  head !  Of  all 
nuisances,  the  most  unconsdons  is 
the  bore.  I  do  think  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  ill<- 
used  man  in  the  three  kuigdoms.  Re- 
flect :  he  must  not  only  hear— he 
nmst  listen !  And  then  thinlc  what  a 
time !— hour  after  honr,  and  day  after 
day !  For  a  period  amonnting,  in  tlM 
aggregate,  to  no  small  portioB  of  the 
life  of  man,  must  that  nnfortvaate  vfe- 
tim  of  British  institntiou  ait  ud 
hearken  to 


"  Now  a  louder,  now  a 
Now  a  »ort«r,  now  a 
How  I  pitj  Mr  Spcdccr  r 

Some  portion  of  such  anflering  I 
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Fclf  was  now  compelled  to  endure,  by 
my  communicative  friend  in  the  Fal- 
mouth coach.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
only  a  single  proser ;  but  then  there 
was  variety  in  one.  He  commenced 
by  a  few  remarks  on  the  weather,  by 
wliich  he  introduced  a  disquisition  on 
meteorolopry.  He  then  passed,  by  an 
easy  transition,  to  the  question  of 
secondary  punishments ;  glanced  at 
the  theory  of  gravitation ;  dwelt  for 
some  time  on  heraldry' ;  tonched  on 
hydrostatics;  waslarge onlogarithms ; 
then  digressed  on  the  Amcncan  war ; 
proposed  emendations  of  our  autho- 
rised version ;  discussed  the  Neptu- 
nian theory ;  and  at  length  suspended 
his  course,  to  inform  mc  that  I  was 
decidedly  the  most  agreeable  fellow- 
traveller  he  had  ever  met  with.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  sitting  up  all  this  time 
in  the  comer  of  the  coach,  in  a  state 
of  agony  and  indignation  indescribable, 
meditating  some  mode  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  annoyance,  and  mentally 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  question — 
What  right  has  a  very  stupid  person 
to  make  your  brain  a  thoroughfare 
for  his  stupid  ideas,  especially  when 
you  would  particularly  ILke  to  go  to 
sleep?  Ue  mistook  my  silence  for 
attention,  and  thought  he  was  appre- 
ciated. This  went  on  till  daylight — 
continued  to  breakfast- time— proceed- 
ed during  breakfast — ceased  not  when 
we  had  re-entered  the  coach — talk, 
talk,  talk,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibus- 
dnm  aliis — still  the  same  stream  of 
stutf.  That  long,  that  dreary  journey 
from  Exeter  to  Falmouth !  The  soft 
lull  of  somnolency  came  at  length  to 
my  relief;  and  I  began  to  nod  my 
assent,  much  to  my  tormentor^s  grati- 
fication. But  presently  I  was  dead 
asleep  ;  and,  most  unfortunately,  my 
head  dropped  forward  into  the  pit  of 
his  stomach.  The  breath,  knocked 
out  of  his  body,  escaped  with  a  gasp, 
like  an  Indian's  ^^ugh!"  In  a  moment 
I  was  broad  awake,  and  made  a  thou- 
sand apologies,  which  he  politely  ac- 
cepted, and  renewed  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  Again,  I  dropped  off;  and 
again  my  head  dropped  forward. 
Another  '^ugh!"  another  ocean  of 
apologies,  another  resumption  of  the 
endless  yarn.  The  other  passeD^ers, 
two  sedate  and  remarkably  silent 
gentlemen  of  Falmouth,  in  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  drab  coats  of  a 


peculiar  cut,  bad  each  his  weather- 
eye  open,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  joke 
amazingly.  Gradually,  once  more, 
the  incessant  clack  subsided  in  my 
ears  to  a  pleasing  hum ;  I  was  off; 
the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar 
muscles  once  more  lost  their  tension 
beneath  the  narcotic  influence  of 
incessant  sonnd ;  and  my  drowsy 
head  gave  a  pitch  as  before,  with  the 
same  results — "ugh!" — apologies  un- 
limited—  ditto  accepted  —  and  more 
yam.  The  Quakers— I  beg  their 
pardon,  the  "Friends" — are,  you 
must  know,  eminently  humourists. 
This,  please  to  take  notice,  arises  from 
their  superior  intelligence,  and  high 
degree  of  mental  culture ;  the  result 
of  which  is  high  susceptibility.  You 
might  now  have  seen,  in  our  two  fel- 
low-travellers in  the  Falmouth  coach, 
what  you  would  sec  nowhere  but  in 
their  "connexion" — two  men  ready  to 
dio  of  laughing,  and  each  looking  as 
grave  as  a  judge.  For  a  few  miles  it 
went  on.  Talk — sleep — head  pitched 
into  bread-basket — "  ugh !" — pungent 
and  profound  regrets — regrets  accept- 
ed— talk  recommenced— and  so  on 
with  a  perpetual  da  capo.  At  length 
the  most  gifted  of  gratuitous  lec- 
turers began  to  perceive  that  he  was 
contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
party  in  a  way  that  he  had  not  intend- 
ed, and  grew  indignant.  But  I  paci- 
fied him,  as  we  drove  into  Falmouth, 
by  politely  soliciting  a  card  of  his 
house ;  stepped  out  of  the  coach  into 
the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  out  of 
the  coffee-room  into  bed  as  soon  as  it 
was  ready,  and  made  up  for  two 
sleepless  nights  by  not  coming  down  to 
breakfast  till  two  o'clock  the  next  day. 
The  Lisbon  packet  was  not  to  sail 
for  a  week.  My  extra  baggage 
arrived  in  due  time  by  the  heavy; 
and  I  occupied  the  interval,  as  best  I 
could,  in  a  pedestrian  survey  of  the 
environs  of  Falmouth,  walks  to  Truro, 
Fendennls  Castle,  &c.  I  was  much 
delighted  with  clouted  cream,  and 
gave  the  landlady  an  unlimited  order 
always  to  let  me  have  a  John  dory  for 
dinner,  when  there  was  one  in  the 
market.  N.B.— -No  place  like  Fal- 
mouth for  John  dories.  Clouted  cream 
always  ask  f6r,  when  700  go  into  the 
West — ^Yery  good  with  tea,  not  bad 
with  coffee ;  and  mem.,  unimpeachable 
with  apple-pie. 
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Tho  packet,  that  was  to  have  the 
hoDonr  of  conveying  me  from  Falmouth 
to  Lisbon,  was  a  little  tub  of  a  gun- 
briff,  yclept  the  Princess  Wilhelmina. 
Judging  from  her  entire  want  of  all 
the  qualities  requisite  for  the  service 
on  which  she  was  employed,  I  pre- 
sume she  must  have  obtained  the 
situation  through  some  member  of 
parliament.  Her  captain  was  laid  up 
with  the  gout;  and  we  were  to  be 
commanded  by  the  mate,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  Yankee,  and  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer; but  more  of  him  anon.  At 
the  same  hotel  where  I  had  established 
my  habitat,  was  a  military  party, 
three  in  number,  waiting,  like  myself, 
for  the  sailing  of  the  packet ;  yet  not, 
like  myself,  men  fresh  in  the  sen'ice, 
but  all  three  regular  "  Peninsulars" — 
men  who  had  returned  on  leave  from 
the  British  anny,  and  were  now  about 


to  join,  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
•ampaign.  They  had  established 
themselves  in  a  front  drawing-room 
on  the  first  floor,  seemed  very  fond  of 
music,  and  had  good  voices.  But  as 
they  always  sang  together,  and  each 
sang  his  own  song,  it  was  not  easy  to 
determine  the  vocal  powers  of  each. 
The  coffee- room  was  quite  good  enough 
for  me ;  and  there  I  had  tiie  honour 
of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  an- 
other fellow- voyager  that  was  to  be— - 
a  partner  in  a  large  London  house  fak 
the  Manchester  line,  whom,  to  avoid 
]iersonality,  I  beg  leave  to  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  Gingham.  He  had 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Cockney- 
ism,  and  some  that  were  entirely  his 
own ;  but  I  found  him  a  very  pleasant 
companion,  and  we  perambulated  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  in  com- 
pany. 


CHAPTER  II. 


My  first  chapter  brought  me,  on  my 
way  to  Portugal,  as  far  as  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Falmouth.  At  this  stage  of 
my  travels,  1  must  beg  to  detain  the 
reader  for  a  short  space ;  for  here  it  is 
that  I  may  be  said  to  have  had  my 
seasoning ;  here,  in  fact,  I  obtaineil 
my  first  introduction  to  military  so- 
ciety, and  to  railitar}'  life,  as  it  pre- 
vailed at  till*  British  headquarters  in 
the  Peninsula.  This  advantage  I 
gained  by  falling  in  with  the  party  of 
"  Peninsulars  "  already  mentioned, 
who  were  on  their  way  out,  like  my- 
self. I  must  also  make  my  readers 
better  acquainted  with  my  frii>nd 
Gingham,  whom  1  hope  they  will  not 
dislike  on  furtliur  knowledge.  Ging- 
ham and  I  afterwards  camjiaigned  in 
company.  I  must  premi:4e  that  he 
had  a  touch  of  romance ;  and,  as  1 
afterwards  discovered,  had  not  been 
brought  up  as  a  merchant. 

It  was  the  ourly  .spring  of  1813 :  a 
year  big  with  events  of  import  to 
Spain,  to  France,  to  England,  and,  in 
fact,  to  the  whole  of  Kuro|)e.  On 
leaving  I^)ndon  by  the  fast  coach,  we 
had  bowled  awav  over  fmzcu  roads. 
But  at  Falmouth,  the  trees  were  bud- 
ding in  the  hed^'erows,  the  sun  was 
shining,  the  binU  were  singing;  while 
the  soft  air  stole  gentl}*  by.  and, 
whispering.  siM>rtively  saluted  us  as  it 


passed,  like  some  coy  nympb  inyisibte 
— that  idea  was  Gingham^s — the  sl^ 
was  clear,  and  the  base  danced  in  HSb 
sunshine  on  the  distant  hills— Gingham 
again.  Towards  the  aftenoon,  li 
generally  fell  calm.  The  capaooiia 
li  arbour,  smooth  as  glass,  thoogfa 
gently  undulating  at  its  entrance,  wfih 
the  swell  of  the  Atlantic  thairoltod 
lazily  in,  bore  on  its  bosom  not  only 
the  tub-like  Princess  Wilhelmina  aad 
her  Yankee  mate,  but  many  a  nobia 
vessel  of  ampler  tonnage,  that  showed 
no  water-line  in  the  transparent 
silent  mirror  on  which  it  floated, 
seemed  to  hang  suspended  betw< 
earth  and  heaven,  motionless  in 
sun-lit  and  misty  ether. 

A  very  odd  fish  was  that  Gin|^ 
We  enjoyed  oar  walks  ainaiiDgly. 
He  was  going  out  to  Lisbon  in  a  liurya 
way,  on  a  mission  of  mercantile  speea- 
lation,  with  full  authority  lirom  hia 
firm  to  do  anything  and  evcrythiBg, 
whether  in  the  way  of  eontrads  far 
the  army,  buying  up  commissariai 
bills,  engaging  in  monetaiy  tranaao- 
tions,  (»r,  above  all — for  that  waa  Ua 
chief  object — forming  a  PeniBsakreofr* 
nexion,  and  opening  a  new  markfll  far 
Uritiiih  goods.  His  was,  iadaedy  a 
voyage  of  enterprise  and  oi  diseoresy  ; 
not,  however,  his  fint.  HiaMaaaaaa 
were  precise.    He  was  a  hlgglar  1m 
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little  things,  bat  had  largo  ideas,  and 
lots  of  gentlemanly  feeling.  Like 
many  other  Cockneys  of  those  days, 
he  was  always  dressed,  and  always 
conscious  of  being  dressed.  His  hat 
was  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
iuterior  green  of  the  brim,  which 
matched  with  his  spectacles.  His 
gloves  were  white,  his  nnmentionables 
were  wliite,  and  so  was  his  waistcoat. 
His  wliite  cravat  was  tied  before  in  a 
sort  of  pilot-balloon,  or  white  rosi- 
cmciau  pu£f.  His  hair  also  was 
pomatam'd,  and  powdered  white. 
His  very  pigtail,  all  but  the  narrow 
silk  ribbon  that  held  it  together,  was 
white.  His  coat  was  not  white,  but 
a  light  pepper-and-salt,  approaching 
to  white.  On  the  whole,  there  was 
so  much  white  in  his  general  appear- 
ance, that  on  board  the  packet  he  at 
once  received  the  name  of  "the  white 
man."  He  was  generally  well-in- 
formed, but  particularly  so  in  matters 
of  commerce.  Our  intimacy  increased 
rapidly,  and  I  afterwards,  indeed  very 
soon,  found  the  advantage  of  it.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  communicative  dis- 
position, while  he  had  nrach  to  com- 
municate that  was  worth  knowing. 
In  me  he  found  a  willing  hearer ;  for 
I  was  glad  to  receive  any  kind  of  nse- 
fal  information.  With  the  prospect 
before  us  of  a  campaign  in  common, 
we  soon  knocked  up  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship. 

Gingham  could  do  the  handsome 
thing.  Two  days  before  oar  embarka- 
tion he  insisted  on  my  dining  with 
him — taking  my  chop  with  him,  he 
called  it— in  return  for  half  a  beef- 
stake,  which  he  had  accepted  from 
me  at  breakfast,  his  own  being  de- 
layed. I  entered  the  coffee-room  at 
the  appointed  hour ;  but  was  ushered 
up  stairs  into  a  private  room  with 
some  degree  of  ceremony  by  the 
waiter,  who,  I  observed,  had  on 
gloves,  kneeSy  silk  stoddngs,  and 
pumps. 

Gingham  was  there.  He  had  order- 
ed a  regular  spread.  We  sat  down. 
Tiie  landlord,  who  had  not  hitherto 
nindc  himself  visible,  emerged  on  this 
festive  occasion,  brought  in  the  soup, 
bowed,  and  retired.  Gingham  said 
grace.  The  soup  excellent :  it  was 
turtle!  ''Capital  turtle!"  said  I; 
''had  no  idea  that  anything  half  so 
good  was  to  be  had  in  all  Falmouth.*^ 
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"  Always  take  a  small  stock  when  I 
travel,"  said  Gingham ;  "  got  a  dozen 
three-quart  cases  from  Comhill.  Just 
found  room  for  it  in  my  travelling 
store -closet."  "Travelling  store- 
closet  1"  thought  I :  "  what  a  capital 
fellow  to  campaign  with !" 

Soup  removed.  Be-enter  landlord^ 
attended  by  waiter.  John  dory,  in 
complunent  to  me,  splendid.  Large 
soles,  fried.  "I  despise  the  man 
that  boils  a  sole,"  said  Gingham.  It 
was  despicable,  I  admitted.  "My 
dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  lay 
down  a  principle,  which  you  will  find 
useful  as  long  as  you  live.  With 
boiled  fish — turbot,  for  instance,  or 
John  dory — always  take  sauce.  Tou 
did  quite  right,  in  allowing  me  to 
help  you  to  sauce  just  now.  But  with 
fried  fish,  at  least  with  fried  sole — 
this,  for  instance — ^never,  never  per- 
mit sauce  or  melted  butter  to  be  put 
upon  your  plate."  It  was  a  manoeuvre 
to  get  me  to  try  the  sole,  after  the 
John  dory.  "  Fried  sole  without 
batter  ?"  said  T.  "  Try  it  my  way," 
said  Gingham,  helping  me :  "  take 
some  salt — that's  right — now  put  to 
that  a  modicum  of  cayenne — there — a 
little  more— ^on't  be  afrud  of  putting 
enough — cayenne,  though  hot,  is  not 
heating,  like  common  pepper — now 
mix  them  well  together  with  the  point 
of  your  knife."  I  obeyed  implicitly. 
"  Now  then,"  said  Gingham,  with  a 
look  of  exultation,  "try  that."  I 
tried  itf  $  and  owned  that  I  had  never 
known,  till  then,  the  right  way  of 
eatmg  fried  sole.  It  was  excellent^ 
even  after  the  John  dory.  Try  it,  only 
try  it,  the  first  time  a  firied  sole  ap- 
pears on  the  dinner  table,  under  which 
are  your  legs. 

A  peculiar  soand  at  the  side-table 
now  annonneed  that  he  of  the  pumps 
was  opening  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
Up  to  that  moment  we  had  managed 
to  put  np  with  Madeira,  which  was 
the  fashionable  dinner  wine  in  those 
days.  N.B. — Good  wine  to  be  got  at 
Falmouth.  It  eomea  direct  from 
abroad,  not  viA  Londom. 

Fish  removed.  Door  opens.  Thongli 
rejoicuig  in  tiiose  days  in  a  very  fair 
appetit^  I  was  rather  alarmed,  after 
snch  a  commencement  of  our  humble 
meal,  at  the  tbonghtof  what  might  be 
commg.  Bat  Gmgham  had  a  delicacy 
of  taste,  whidi  never  overdid  things. 
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Enter  once  more  the  landlord,  bearing 
an  elegant  little  saddle  of  Dartmoor 
mutton,  and  audibly  whispering  to  the 
waiter,  "  Boiled  fowls  and  tongue  to 
follow."  I  commenced  this  liistor}' 
with  a  resolution  to  conceal  nothing ; 
therefore,  away  with  reserve  :  both 
mutton,  fowls,  and  tongue  were  excel- 
lent. "A  little  more  Madeira,  Mr 
Y — ,"  said  Gingham.  The  currant 
jelly  had  distasted  my  mouth.  I 
merely  ])ut  the  glass  to  my  lips,  and 
set  it  down  again.  Gingham  observed, 
and  at  once  discovered  the  reason. 
"  Take  a  mouthful  of  potato,"  said 
Gingham,  "  the  hottest  you  can  find 
in  the  dish,"  My  taste  was  restored. 
Table  cleared  again.  I  hoped  the 
next  entri-e  would  be  the  cheese  and 
celery. 

During  the  short  armistice,  Ging- 
liam,  who  delighted  to  communicate 
useful  knowledge,  resumed  the  subject 
of  the  potato.  Like  all  merchants 
who  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  Penin- 
sula— and  Gingham  had  been  there 
often — he  was  knowing  in  wines,  and 
in  everything  vinous.  "Yes,"  said 
he,  "  nothing  like  a  mouthful  of  hot 
potato  to  make  you  taste  wine.  There 
are  lots  of  things  besides,  but  none 
equal  to  that.  The  invention  is  my 
own." 

"  Then,"  replied  I,  "  I  presume  you 
use  it  at  Oporto  and  Xeres,  when  you 
make  purchases  ?  " 

"  Why,  not  exactly  that  neither," 
said  he.  "  The  worst  of  it  is,  it  makes 
all  wine  relish  alike,  bad  as  well  as 
good.  Now,  in  buying  wine,  you 
want  something  to  distinguish  the 
good  wine  from  the  bad.  And  for 
this  purpose—"  The  landlord  and 
waiter  reappeared. 

"  Sorry,  Mr  Y— ,  there  is  no  game," 
said  Gingham.  "  Fine  jack  hare  in 
the  larder  this  morning,  but  rather 
late  in  the  season.  Wouldn't  have  it. 
Can  you  finish  off  with  one  or  two 
light  things  in  the  French  way?" 

**  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir  I" 

The  table  was  this  time  covered 
with  such  a  display  of  patisserie^  maca- 
roni, and  made  dishes,  as  would  have 
formed  of  itself  a  very  handsome 
petit  souper  for  half-a-dozen  people. 
Gingham  wanted  me  to  try  every- 
thing, and  set  me  an  example. 

The  whole  concluded,  and  the  cloth 
About  to  be  removed,   "  Mr  Ging- 
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ham,"  said  I,  ^'  you  said  grace  before 
dinner,  and  I  think  /  oii^t  to  say 
grace  now."  The  waiter  drew  up 
reverently  with  his  back  to  the  side- 
board, adjusted  his  neckcloth,  and 
tightened  with  his  right  hand  the  glove 
upon  his  left. 

We  sat  sipping  our  wine,  and  nib- 
bling at  a  very  handsome  dessert.  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  distin- 
guishing good  wine  from  bad. 

*^  I  have  made  large  purchases  of 
wine  on  commission,"  said  Gingham, 
^^  for  private  friends ;  and  tha^  yon 
know,  is  a  delicate  bdsiness,  and 
sometimes  a  thankless  one.  Bnt  I 
never  bought  a  bad  lot  yet;  and  if 
they  found  fault  with  it,  I  wouldn't 
let  them  have  it — kept  it  myself,  or 
sold  it  for  more  in  the  market.** 

^^  You  were  just  on  the  point,*'  said 
I,  ^^  of  mentioning  a  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing good  wine  from  bad.'* 

'*  Well,"  replied  he,  "  those  fellows 
there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  have  methods  innumerable. 
After  all,  taste,  judgment,  and  ex- 
perience must  decide.  The  Oporto 
wine -merchants,  who  know  what 
they  are  about,  use  a  sort  of  sUver 
saucer,  with  its  centre  bulging  up- 
wards. In  this  saucer  they  make  the 
wine  spin  round.  My  plan  is  dif- 
ferent." 

''  I  should  like  to  know  it,**  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  mix  with 
water — two-thirds  water  to  one-third 
wine.    Then  try  it.*' 

"  Well  ?" 

^*  If  there  is  any  bad  taste  in  the 
wine,  the  mixing  brings  it  out.  Did 
you  never  notice  in  London,  even  if 
the  port  or  sherry  seems  passable 
alone,  when  you  water  it  the  componnd 
is  truly  horrid,  too  nauseous  to  drink?** 

*^The  fact  is,  though  a  moderate 
man,  I  am  not  very  fond  of  watering 
wine." 

'^  The  fact  is,*'  continued  Gingham, 
*^  there  is  very  little  good  wine  to  be 
got  in  London,  always  excepting  such 
places,  for  instance,  as  the  Chapter. 
When  you  return,  after  having  tasted 
wine  in  the  wine  countries,  yon  will 
be  of  my  opinion.  Much  that  jovl  fgA 
is  merely  poor  wine  of  the  mfenor 
growths,  coloured,  flavoured,  and 
dressed  up  with  bad  brandy  for  the 
London  market.  That  sort  comes 
from  abroad.    And  much  that  yoa 
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get  is  not  wine  at  all,  but  a  decoction ; 
a  vile  decoction,  sir;  not  a  drop  of 
^vinc  in  its  composition.  That  sort  is 
the  Loudon  particnlai'."  I  felt  that  I 
was  receiving  ideas. 

''Now,  sir,"  said  Gingham,  "my 
cold-water  test  detects  this.  If  what 
you  get  for  wine  is  a  decoction,  a 
compound,  and  nothing  but  a  com- 
pound, no  wine  in  it,  then  the  water 
—  about  two-thirds  to  one-third — 
detects  the  filthy  reality.  Add  a 
lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  you  get  as 
beastly  a  dose  of  physic  as  was  ever 
made  up  in  a  doctor's  shop." 

**  Just  such  a  dose,"  I  replied,  "  as 
I  remember  getting,  now  you  mention 
it,  as  I  came  down  here  by  the  fast 
coach,  at  an  inn  where  I  asked,  by 
way  of  a  change,  for  a  glass  of  cold 
white-wine  negus.  The  slice  of  lemon 
was  an  improvement,  having  done 
duty  before  in  a  glass  of  gin  punch." 

*'  Shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Ging- 
liam.  "  And  if  what  you  buy  for  port 
or  sherry  be  not  absolutely  a  decoc- 
tion, but  only  inferior  wine  made  up, 
then  the  water  equally  acts  as  a  de- 
tective. For  the  dilation  has  the 
effect  of  separating,  so  to  speak,  the 
respective  tastes  of  the  component 
parts — brings  them  out,  sir ;  and  you 
get  each  distinct.  You  get,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  taste  of  the  bad  brandy, 
harsh,  raw^  and  empyrenmatic :  and 
you  get,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taste 
of  the  poor,  paltry  wine,  wretched 
stuff,  the  true  vtnho  or  dinar  to  flavonr, 
that  makes  you  think  at  once  of  some 
dirty  road- side  Portuguese  posada^ 
swarming  with  fleas." 

"But  what  if  you  water  really  good 
wine?" 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Gingham,  "  the 
flavour,  though  diluted,  is  still  the 
flavour  of  good  wine." 

"  I  should  like,"  said  I,  "  to  be 
knowing  in  wines." 

Seeing  in  me  a  willing  learner,  he 
was  about  to  open.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment the  mail  drove  into  the  yard  of 
the  hotel;  and,  knowing  that  Ging- 
ham was  always  ravenous  for  the 
London  journals  on  their  first  arrival, 
I  Insisted  on  our  going  down  into  the 
public  room,  taking  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  reading  the  papers.  We  had 
talked  about  wines ;  but,  being  neither 
of  us  topers,  had  taken  only  a  mode- 
rate quantum  suff.^  though  all  of  the 


best  kind.  Gingham,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  me,  wished  to  prolong  the 
sitting.  But,  knowing  his  penchant 
for  a  wet  newspaper,  I  was  inflexible. 
We  rose  from  the  table. 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  handsomely 
entertained,  and  that  something  hand- 
some ought  to  be  said.  The  pleasing 
consciousness,  however,  of  having 
eaten  a  good  dinner,  though  it  excited 
my  finest  feelings,  did  not  confer  the 
faculty  of  expressing  ihem.    I  began : 

"  Sir,  Mr  Gingham ;  I  feel  we 
ought  not  to  leave  this  room,  till  I 
have  expressed  the  emotions — "  Then, 
taking  a  new  departure,  "  Really,  sir, 
your  kind  hospitality  to  a  compara- 
tive stranger—  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Gingham,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  Do 
you  remember  your  first  breakfast  hi 
the  coffee-room,  the  day  after  your 
arrival  by  the  mail?  I  was  present, 
and  enjoyed  it  amazingly." 

"  Oh,  sir !  oh,  sir  I  "  said  I,  a  leeMe 
taken  aback ;  "  really  I  was  enor- 
mously hungr}'.  In  fact  I  had  eaten 
nothmg  during  my  two  days*  previous 
journey;  and  was  so  sleepy  on  my 
arrival,  that  I  got  to  bed  as  fast  as  I 
could,  without  thinking  of  ordering 
supper.  And  when  I  came  down 
next  morning,  or  rather  afternoon, 
why,  to  tell  you  the  tmth,  I  made  it 
breakfast  and  dinner  in  one  ;  and 
perhaps  I  did  seem  a  little  savage  in 
my  first  onset  on  the  Falmouth —  " 

"  No,  NO,  NO  I "  exclaimed  Ging- 
ham, interrupting  me.  "  That  was 
not  it.  No,  NO,  NO !  far  from  it. 
My  dear  sir,  yon  merely  disposed  of 
two  or  three  plates  of  ham  and  eggs ; 
then  a  few  muffins,  with  about  half- 
a-dozen  basins  of  tea.  After  that — 
let  mo  see — after  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection — after  that,  you  took 
nothing,  no,  nothing,  but  the  mutton 
chops.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  the  quan- 
tity. I  have  often  made  as  hearty  a 
meal  myself;  and,  if  we  campaign 
together,  I  trust  we  shall  often  make 
as  hearty  a  meal  together.  Nothing 
like  campaigning  for  an  appetite.  No, 
sir;  that  was  not  it.  It  was  your 
manner  of  taking  it." 

"My  manner  of  taking  it  ?  Really ! 
And  pray  what  did  yon  see  in  my 
manner  of  taking  it  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Gingham,  with  emo- 
tion, '^  I  know  this  house.     I  have 
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long  used  this  house.  Eveo'thiiig  in 
this  bouse  is  good.  Tlic  accommoda- 
tion is  good.  The  attendance  is 
good.  The  wine  is  good.  The  din- 
ners arc  good.  The  breakfasts  arc 
good.  Now,  sir,  I  have  seen  some 
persons  conduct  themselves  in  this 
house  in  a  manner  that  filled  me 
with  scorn,  disgust,  and  indignation. 
They  amvc  by  the  London  mail,  sir, 
as  you  did,  and  go  to  Ijed.  In  the 
morning  they  come  down  into  the 
public  room,  and  order  breakfast. 
They  breakfiist,  not  like  you,  my  dear 
sir,  very  moderately,  but  enormously. 
That  I  could  forgive;  after  a  long 
journey  it  is  excusable.  But,  sir, 
wliat  I  cannot  tolerate  is  this :  They 
find  fault  with  everything.  The  tea 
is  bad ;  thccoflfee  is  bad.  They  take 
up  the  silver  cream-jug ;  examine  the 
clouted  cream ;  smell  to  it — yes,  sir ; 
they  actually  smell  to  it — and  smelling 
to  anything,  I  need  not  say,  is  as 
groat  a  h'tise  as  a  man  can  commit  at 
table — ask  the  waiter  what  he  means 
by  bringing  them  such  stuff  as  that ; 
and,  before  they  have  done,  gobble 
up  the  whole,  and  perhaps  call  for 
more." 

.  "  Call  for  more  ?  Why,  that,  I 
think,  is  exactly  what  I  did." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Ging- 
ham, "  you  enjoyed  it ;  and  you 
took  a  prct  ty  good  lot  of  it ;  but  you 
did  not  find  fault  with  it.  Not  so  the 
people  I  am  talking  of.  The  fact  is, 
sir,  we  Londoners  have  a  great  idea 
of  keeping  up  our  dignity.  These 
l>ersons  wLsh  to  pass  for  people  of 
importance ;  and  they  think  impor- 
tiince  is  announced  by  finding  fault. 
Item,  they  are  enormously,  indecent- 
ly hungry,  and  fully  intend  to  make 
a  breakfast  for  two,  but  wish  to  do  it 
sun'optitiously.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  beefsteak,  they  turn  round  the 
dish,  and  look  at  it  contemptuously, 
longing,  all  the  while,  to  fall  to. 
Yes,  sir,  they  turn  round  the  dish 
two  or  three;  times ;  then  stick  their 
fork  into  the  steak,  and  turn  it  over 
and  over;  perhaps  hold  it  up,  sus- 
pended by  a  single  prong,  and  ex- 
amine it  critically;  and  end  all  by 
pushing  away  their  plate,  drawing 
the  dish  into  its  place,  and  bolting 
the  whole  beefsteak,  without  taking 
time  to  masticate.  Sir,  there  was  a 
man  in  that  coffee-room  this  morning, 
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who  grumbled  at  eTerythiog,  and  ate 
like  a  dog.  In  shorty  they  dear  the 
table  of  eatables  and  drinkaUes ;  then 
call  the  waiter,  and  reproicli  him, 
with  a  savage  look,  for  hrinipng  them 
a  tough  beerateak ;  and,  in  apUfattlve 
voice,  like  ill-used  men,  inqnlre  if 
there  Is  any  cold  meat-pie.** 

I  owned,  from  personal  observa- 
tion in  the  public  room,  to  tiie  general 
correctness  of  thia  sketch. 

*^  Now  yon,  sir,"  continned  Ging- 
ham, ^^  enjoyed  yoor  breakfiut,  and 
made  a  good  one;  bnt  found  fknlft 
with  nothing;  because,  I  presume, 
there  was  nothing  to  find  fiuiit  intii. 
I  like  to  see  a  man  enjoy  hla  meala^ 
And  if  he  does,  I  like  to  see  liim 
show  it.  It  is  one  of  the  tokois  by 
which  I  judge  of  character.  Toor 
conduct,  my  dear  sir,  commanded  my 
respect.  Shall  I  say  more  ?  It  won 
my  esteem.  Then  and  there  my  re- 
solution was  formed,  to  invite  ^u,  at 
the  first  convenient  <H>portunity,  to 
partake  of  my  humble  hoBpitaU^.'* 

It  was  too  much.  I  extended  my 
fist.  A  shaking  of  hands,  of  some 
continuance— coraial  on  my  part,  and 
evidently  so  on  Ginflfaam'a,  by  the 
pain  I  felt  in  my  shoulder. 

''  WeU,  sir,*'  said  Gingham,  ^1  had 
ah^ady  learned  that  yon  were  a  pas- 
senger for  the  Peninsula.  I  was  a 
passenger  for  the  Peninsula ;  and,  as 
we  were  to  sail  together,  and  jno- 
bably  to  campaign  together,  I  re- 
solved to  introduce  myself.  I  said. 
This  lad — I  beg  your  pardon,  tills 
youth— excuse  me,  this  gentlenmn, 
this  young  gentleman — for  I  ness 
you  have  some  ten  years  the  advan- 
tage of  me  in  that  respect  — tfate 
gentleman  is,  like  myself,  bound  for 
the  headquarters  of  the  Peninsular 
army.  I  know  something  of  osm- 
paigning;  he  knows  notmng.  We 
campaign  together." 

''  WeU  now,*"  said  I, ''  that  is  just 
what  I  should  like  amazingly.** 

Guigham  now  took  the  initiative, 
and  put  forth  his  paw.  Again  we 
tackled,  and,  in  the  true  pump-hancUe 
style,  so  dear  to  Engushmen,  ex- 
pressed mutual  cordiality:  onlylhat 
this  time,  being  better  prepared,  I 
reversed  the  dectric  stream,  and 
brought  tears  into  Gingham's  eyes. 
He  sung  out,  '*  Oh !  **  and  rubbed  his 
arm. 
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"  The  rest,"  said  Gingham,  "  is 
easily  told.  After  breakfast  you 
walked  out  into  the  court-yard,  lit  a 
cigar,  and  stood  on  the  steps.  I  lit 
another,  followed,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  your  acquaintance." 

I:  gave  au£ble  expression  to  my 
profound  self-congratulations. 

"Allow  me,  however,  to  add," said 
Gingham,  "  you  raised  yourself  great- 
ly in  my  esteem  by  asking  the  waiter 
for  a  red  herring.  The  reqaest 
evinced  a  superiority  to  vulgar  pre- 
judices. Your  way  of  putting  it,  too, 
was  in  perfect  good  keeping :  for  you 
did  not  commit  yourself  by  ordering 
a  red  herring  ;  but  asked  whether 
you  could  have  one  in  the  coffee- 
room.  Believe  me,  I  was  pained, 
when  he  stated  that  red  herrings 
were  not  permitted;  and  could  but 
admire  your  self-denial,  in  accepting, 
as  a  substitute,  the  mutton-chops." 

We  adjourned  to  the  public  room. 

Gingham  had  entertained  me  hospi- 
tably and  handsomely.  Yet  this  was 
the  same  Gingham  who,  when  I  made 
him  take  part  of  my  beefeteak  at 
breakfast,  because  his  own  was  de- 
layed, proposed  that  we  should  desire 
the  waiter  to  tell  the  landlady  to 
charge  only  half  a  beefsteak  to  me, 
and  half  a  beefsteak  to  him,  Ging- 
ham. My  rejection  of  this  proposal 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
dinner,  at  which  the  reader  has  just 
been  pi*esent. 

^Vliile  we  were  eviscerating  the 
papers,  fresh  ii*om  London,  Gingham 
leaned  over  the  table,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  something  important 
to  communicate.  He  looked  me  ear- 
nestly in  the  face. 

"  Mr  Y— ,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you 
5<ay — to  a  red  herring---4his  evening — 
for  supper  ?  " 

^^  Thank  you.  You  must  excuse 
mo.  Nothing  more  to-night,  but  one 
cup  of  coffee,  and  perhaps  a  dgar. 
Not  even  an  anchovy  toast.  I  reilly 
couldn't." 

''  Well,  then,"  said  Gingham,  "to- 
morrow at  breakfast.  We  will  en- 
gage a  room  up  stairs,  and  ask  leave 
of  nobody.  I  have  brought  down  a 
small  barrel  from  London — always 
take  some  when  I  visit  the  Penin- 
sula—get them  in  Lower  Thames 
Street.  You  will  pronounce  them 
excellent." 


The  offer  was  too  good  to  be  de- 
clined. 

Next  morning  we  ordered  break- 
fast up  stairs.  Indeed,  a  lire  had 
been  lit  in  one  of  the  parlours,  by 
Gingham*s  du*ections  ;  and  there  I 
found  him,  with  the  table  laid,  and 
the  herrings  ready  for  cooldng.  Ging- 
ham had  secured  a  small  Dutch  oven ; 
not  with  the  design  of  baking  the 
herrings  —  no,  no,  he  knew  better 
than  that — but  to  keep  them  hot 
when  done.  The  doing  he  reserved 
to  himself,  on  the  plea  of  experience. 
I  was  not  to  assist,  except  in  eating 
them. 

"  Do  you  understand  cookery,  Mr 
Y—  ?  "  said  Gingham. 

I  ingenuously  owned  my  deficiency 
in  that  branch  of  education,  which  is 
no  part  of  the  Cambridge  curri- 
culum. 

"Three  months  at  headquarters," 
said  he,  "will  make  you  an  excel- 
lent cook." 

It  so  happened  that  the  parlour,  in 
which  we  had  located  ourselves  for 
the  purpose  of  cooking  our  herrings, 
was  not  that  in  which  we  had  dined 
the  day  before,  but  one  adjoining  the 
larger  apartment  occupied  by  the 
three  military  gentlemen,  with  whom 
we  were  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
A  boarding,  removable  at  pleasure, 
was  the  only  separation  between  the 
two  rooms.  We  had  not  yet  become 
acquainted. 

Shortly  after  I  joined  Gingham, 
two  of  the  three  entered  their  parlour; 
presently  the  third  followed.  Tliey 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  breakfast, 
aU  in  high  good  humour,  and  talking 
incessantly.  We  were  not  listeners, 
but  oonld  not  help  hearing  every  word 
that  was  said. 

"  Grood  blow-out  that,  yesterday." 
— "  Pity  we  didn*t  know  of  it  sooner; 
might  as  well  have  dined  with  them." 
—"Turtle,  too."— "Ton  your  ho- 
nour?"— "Turtle,  and  lots  of  cham- 
pagne. Caught  the  waiter  swigging  off 
the  end  of  a  bottle  in  the  passage." — 
"Who  are  they?"— "  Don't  know; 
can't  make  ^em  cut.  Both  going 
out  vdth  ns  m  the  packet,  though."— 
"  Think  I  remember  seeing  the  white 
fellow  at  Cadla;  ahnost  sure  I  did; 
and  afterwards  again  at  Madrid.  Al- 
ways wore  his  hur  in  that  way,  well 
floured  and  larded,  except  when  it 
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wad  too  hot,  and  combed  down 
straight  on  each  side  of  his  ugly  face." 
— "  What  a  nose  I  Prodigious !  A 
regular  proboscis." — "  Yes,  and  all  on 
one  side,  like  the  rudder  of  a  barge." 
— "  Let  me  tell  you,  a  very  good  thing ; 
for  if  it  was  straight,  it  would  bo 
always  in  his  way." — "  Always  in  his 
way?  AVhy  it  would  trip  him  up 
when  ho  walked." — Omnts^ ''  lla,  ha, 
ha." — "  Going  with  us,  do  you  say? 
Hope  he  don't  snore.  Why,  such  a 
tromha  as  that  would  keep  a  whole 
liue-of-battlo  ship  awake."  —  "  Bet 
you  a  dollar  he's  blind  of  one  eye." 
— "  Done."  "  Done.  Book  it,  major." 
—  ril  trouble  you  for  a  dollar.  He 
docs  walk  a  little  sideways,  but  it  isn't 
his  eve."—*'  What  is  it,  then  ?  One- 
eyed  people  always  walk  sideways.'' — 
**  AVhy,  I'll  tell  you,  now.  It's  a 
principle  which  most  people  observe 
througli  life."—"  What  principle?"— 
**  Guess."—"  Come,  tell  us,  old  fel- 
low. None  of  your  nonsense." — 
"  D'ye  give  it  up  ?'' — "  Yes,  I  give  it 
up.  Come,  tell  us." — "  Follow  your 
nose."  —  Omnesy  "  Ila,  ha,  ha." — 
"Capital!  capital!  That's  the  best 
we've  had  for  some  time.  Follow 
your  nose !  Capital  1  Ha,  ha,  ha." — 
"  Well,  that's  it,  depend  upon  it. 
Other  people  follow  their  noses  by 
walking  straight  forward.  That  white 
fellow  walks  sideways,  but  still  follows 
his  nose." — "  No,  no,  major.  Your 
theory  is  fallacious.  When  he  walks 
his  nose  points  backwards.  His  nose 
points  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  he 
walks  right  shoulders  forward."  I 
looked  at  Gingham,  and  laughed. 
Gingham  was  looking  rather  grave, 
and  feeling  his  nose.  "  No,  no.  I 
tell  you  he  walks  left  shoulders  for- 
ward."— "  Bet  you  a  dollar."  — 
"  Done."—"  Done.  Book  it,  major." 
— "  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  dollar.  Saw 
him  this  morning,  all  in  a  bustle. 
Took  particular  notice  of  his  nose." — 
"Who  is  the  young  chap?"— "Oh, 
he's  a  regular  Johnny  Newcome,  that's 
evident." — "  Johnny  Newcome?  Yes; 
but  I  wish  he  wasn't  such  a  chap  for 
John  dories.  Price  in  the  market  is 
doubled."  Gingham  laughed  and 
looked  at  me.  "  Suppose  he's  a  sub 
going  out  to  join  his  regiment."  — 
"  No,  no.  Got  such  lots  of  baggage. 
No  i-egimcntal  officer  would  be  ass 
enough  to  take  such  a  heap  of  trunks. 


Load  for  three  males." — "  He*ll  sooa 
knock  up.  Those  long  fellows  always 
knock  up." — "  Shonldn^t  wonder  if  he 
gets  the  fever  next  aatamn.  Then 
what  will  his  mammy  say?" — ^^  Well, 
but  what  did  they  dine  fl^at?  Thou- 
sand pities  we  did  not  join  them." — 
"  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  something  of 
a  parting  feed ;  taking  leave  of  Old 
England,  you  know:  toasting  Miss 
Ann  Chovy,  Miss  Mary  Gold,  Miss 
Polly  Anthus,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing." — "  Hang  it  all;  a  good  dinner 
for  eight  people;  thoosand  pities  we 
missed  it." 

By  this  time,  our  cookery  was  pro- 
ceeding in  due  coarse.  Two  splendid 
bloaters,  whole,  lay  extended  where 
chestnuts  are  roasted ;  while  two  more, 
split  open,hunff  suspended  from  alajqge 
toasting-fork,  held  by  Gingham,  who 
told  me  to  look  and  learn,  bnt  not  to 
meddle.  With  a  clear  bright  fire,  they 
soon  began  to  spit.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  another  token  of  oar  opera- 
tions. For  now  the  savoary  odonr  of 
four  red  herrings,  simultaneously  un- 
der a  brisk  process  of  cnlinaiy  prepa- 
ration, diffused  itself  throng^  the 
apartment,  and  no  doabt  throng  the 
whole  hotel,  from  the  cellar  to  the 
attics.  The  effect  on  oar  friends  in 
the  next  room  was  instantaneoos. 
Conversation  ceased.  Then  there  was 
a  deal  of  sniffing — then  andible  whis- 
])ering  and  suppressed  lan^ter — then 
again,  a  dead  silence.  Gmgfaam  and 
I  exchanged  looks.  "  We  mmti  be 
acquainted,"  said  Gingham,  quietly ; 
"  and  the  sooner  the  ^tter.**  I  saw 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was 
prepared  for  what  was  about  to  take 
place.  Then  the  conversation  was 
lieard  a  little  louder,  but  not  distin- 
guishable. There  was  evidently  a 
council  of  war.  jMuch  laughter.  Then, 
audibly  spoken,  "  Are  yon  fond  of 
herrings  ?  "  —  "  Very  ;  capital  for 
breakfast." — "  So  am  I,  very ;  that  is, 
of  red  herrings.  Fresh,  can't  cndnre 
them." — "  Nor  I ;  they  have  such  a 
horrid  smell.  But  a  bloater, — often 
dined  off  them  up  the  country ;  didn^t 
we,  major  ?" — "  Oh  yes,  lots  of  times. 
But  you  wore  moderate.  Never  could 
manage  abuve  half-a-dozen  at  a  sit- 
ting."— "  Ring  for  the  waiter."— "No, 
no ;  nonsense.  Major  M — ^  you." 
After  a  moment's  pause^  one  of  the 
party  left  the  room ;  walked,  appa- 
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rently  to  the  end  of  the  passage ;  then 
walked  back  again;  opened  oar  door; 
entered,  and  politely  apologised  for 
the  mistake.  He  was  a  middle-aged, 
well-bnilt,  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
with  bonliomie  beaming  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  came  at  once  to  business. 
His  eye  dropped  upon  the  herrings. 

'•''  Beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  Oh ! 
I  sec  it's  here.  We  perceived  that 
bloaters  were  frying  somewhere  in  the 
house,  and  thought  we  should  like  to 
try  a  few.  AVill  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  me  where  they  can  be 
procured  ?  Didn't  know  there  was  a 
single  bloater  in  all  Falmouth." 

I,  in  my  simplicity,  thought  the 
major  was  really  asking  for  informa- 
Hon,  and  was  going  to  tell  him  of 
several  shops  where  I  had  seen 
bloaters  ;  but  Gingham  was  too 
quick  for  mo. 

"  Here  is  a  barrel- full,"  said  Ging- 
ham, i)ointing  to  the  comer  of  the 
room.  "  Shall  be  most  happy  to  sup- 
ply you  and  your  friends  with  any 
quantity.  Do  me  the  favour  to  accept 
of  two  or  three  dozen." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  Major  M — , 
drawing  up,  as  if  he  had  been  misun- 
derstood. The  major  was  playing  a 
higher  game.  "  Couldn't  think  of 
such  a  tiling.  Thought  you  had  pro- 
cured them  in  the  town." 

'*  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Gingham,  "  I 
don't  think  the  town  contains  their 
equals.  They  are  from  London  direct. 
Always  take  a  small  barrel  with  me 
when  I  visit  the  Peninsula.  Get 
tliem  in  Lower  Thames  Street." 

"  Really,  a  most  excellent  idea," 
said  Major  M — .  "  I  wish  I  had 
done  the  same.  AVell,  I  think  I  never 
will  return  to  headquarters  again 
without  taking  a  barrel  of  red  her- 
rings." The  Major  cast  a  sort  of 
doniosticated  look  about  the  room, 
as  if  he  felt  quite  at  homo  with 
us. 

"  Go  it,  Major !"  said  an  opening  in 
the  partition,  sotto  voce. 

"  Come,  Major,"  said  Gingham,  "  I 
sec  you  and  the  gentlemen  your  com- 
panions are  old  campaigners.  So  am 
I.  Suppose  we  waive  ceremony.  Yon 
see  we  have  got  our  cookmg  apparatus 
all  ready.  Suppose— hIo  us  the  favour 
— excuftic  the  shortness  of  the  invita- 
tion—I shall  be  delighted,  and  so  will 
my  friend  here,  if  you  and  your  party 
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will  oblige  us  with  your  company  to 
breakfast." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Major,"  said  the  crevice, 
as  before.  "  Yes,  Major,  yes,"  said 
another  crevice. 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  with 
an  admiraUy  assumed  look  of  polite 
embarrassment,  and  taming  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  two  prompters  behind  the 
scenes — "  really,  sir,  1  hardly  know 
how  to  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your 
obliging  invitation.  Bat  —  shall  we 
not  intrude?  You  meant  to  break- 
fast in  private.  You  have,  perhaps, 
business?  Matters  to  arrange,  pre- 
paratory to  the  voyage?" 

**None  in  the  world,  sir,"  said  Ging- 
ham, "  till  after  breakfast.  Our  only 
business  here  is  to  cook  our  bloaters 
and  eat  them,  which  we  could  not  do 
in  the  public  room  below.  Do,  pray, 
oblige  us  by  negotiating  this  little 
affair,  Major,  and  persuade  your 
friends  to  favour  us  with  their  com- 
pany." 

The  Major,  in  fact,  was  negotiating 
already ;  and  a  capital  negotiator  he 
made.  He  might,  had  he  pleased, 
have  walked  off,  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  with  a  whole  pile  of 
herrings;  and  even  that,  at  college, 
we  should  have  thought  a  capital  coup. 
But  the  Major  was  not  so  green. 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  very 
pressing,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
Gommunicating  to  my  comrades  yoor 
kind  invitation ;  and  I  presume,"  be 
added,  bowing  politely  to  me,  **  I  may 
also  have  the  honoor  of  saying, 
the  invitation  of  your  friend,  Cap- 
tain Y— ." 

I  bowed  in  return,  too  much  taken 
by  surprise  to  disclaim  the  rank  so 
unexpectedly  conferred ;  and  a  little 
sore  at  being  sainted  *^  captain,"  by 
the  same  voice  which  I  had  heard, 
just  before,  proclaiming  aloud,  that  if 
I  was  a  regimental  officer  I  was  an 
ass.  The  Major  bowed  again ;  backed 
out  of  the  room,  still  bowing,  and 
closed  the  door. 

The  remaining  negotiation  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  His  two  friends 
were  already  in  the  passage,  hard  by 
the  entrance  of  our  apartment.  A 
dead  silence— one  irrepressible  bnrst 
of  laughter,  instantly  hoiked — again 
dead  silence — a  tap  at  the  door — door 
opened  by  Gingham — and  enter  thx 
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I  really  conld  not  help  admiring  the 
perfectly  free  and  easy,  but  at  the 
same  time  quiet,  self-possessed,  and 
gentlemanly  style  of  their  entree^  and 
of  their  bearing  during  the  first  few 
moments  of  onr  interview.  Gingham 
expressed  his  gratification  ;  was  happy 
to  see  them.  Advancing  on  their 
right  flank,  taking  up  a  central  poi«i- 
tion,  and  then  facing  to  the  left, 
'*  Allow  me,"  said  the  major,  "  to 
avail  myself  of  my  brief  priority  of 
acquaintance,  and  to  introduce — Cap- 
tain Gabion,  of  the  Royal  Engineers," 
(bowing,  on  both  sides) — "and  Mr 
Commissary  Capsicum,"  (more  bow- 
ing,)—  "  half-brothers,  I  need  not  say 
— the  family  likeness  is  so  striking." 
Gingham  presented  Mr  Y — .  Sir 
Y —  (booby !)  presented  Gingham. 

"Not  veiy  striking  that  family 
likeness,  though,"  thought  T,  of  course 
taking  seriously  what  the  wag  of  a 
major  spoke  with  perfect  seriousness. 
The  captain  of  the  Kngineors  was  a 
pale-looking  man,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin  in  his  regulation  frock-coat,  rather 
above  the  common  height,  air  mili- 
tary and  symmetrical.  Education  had 
traced  on  his  countenance  the  lines  of 
thought ;  and,  in  short,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance was  a  little  aristocratic,  and 
what  we  now  call  distinrmc.  His 
"half-brother,"  the  commissary,  on 
the  contrary,  who  appeared  at  least 
twelve  years  his  senior,  was  a  short, 
pursy,  puffy  man  ;  with  a  full,  rubi- 
cund, oleaginous,  and  pimpled  visage; 
a  large,  spongy,  purple  blob  of  a 
nose,  its  broad  lower  extremity  pen- 
dulous, and  slightly  oscillatory  when 
he  moved ;  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  which  was  constantly  on  the 
range  in  search  of  fun;  two  black, 
bushy  tufts  for  eyebrows ;  his  hair  dis- 
tributed over  his  ample  pericranium 
in  large  detached  flocks^  each  flock 
growing  a  way  of  its  own,  and  no  two 
alike;  coat  flying  open;  waistcoat 
open,  all  but  the  two  bottom  buttons ; 
a  bull  neck,  with  very  little  cravat ; 
and  a  profuse  display  of  shirt  and 
frill.  His  shirt  and  frill,  imperfectly 
closed,  revealed  his  grizzly  chest'; 
while  his  nether  extremities  were  set 
off  to  great  advantage  by  a  pair  of 
tight  blue  kerseymere  pantaloons  with 
a  scarlet  stripe;  and  something — I 
suppose,  as  bustles  were  not  then  the 
fashion,  it  must  have  been  his  tailors* 


einmdnem  —  imparted  a  peeaKar 
breadth  and  bulge  to  the  tail  of  bis 
coat.  He  wore  aplendid  gaiten  of 
bright  nankeen,  with  motJier-of-pevI 
buttons.  No  ceremony  when  gcntie* 
men  meet.  We  were  all  qidte  at 
home  in  a  moment 

There  was  a  little  hitcb.  AD  tiio 
party  were  quite  of  one  mind  and 
will,  in  the  project  and  pvrpoee  of 
cooking  and  eating  bloaters.  Bat 
how  were  five  coolu  to  cook  at  one 
fire? 

AVe  all  saw  it  together.  I  looked 
at  the  partition.  ^^  Better  vashlp 
that,"  said  the  commissuy.  The 
commissary,  I  soon  saw,  was,  bj 
common  consent,  the  commanding 
oflicer  of  the  party.  We  went  to 
woriL ;  and  in  no  time  the  paititioii 
was  cleverly  removed,  and  stowed 
away  on  one  side.  We  thus  made 
onr  small  parlour  a  large  one,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  two  ilies 
instead  of  one  for  our  culinary  opera- 
tions. Gingham,  meanwhile,  had 
slipped  out  of  the  room ;  but  retorned 
in  a  few  minutes,  looking  quite  inno- 
cent. He  had  been  absent  to  some 
pnrpose,  as  the  result  shortly  proved. 
We  now  fonnd  full  employment  with 
the  herrings,  roasting  and  toasting. 
Gingham,  the  captain,  and  the  mi^, 
at  the  larger  fire;  I  and  Mr  Com- 
missary Capsicum  at  the  other. 

Gingham,  when  he  left  the  room, 
had  given  hie  order ;  a  carU  bkmeke 
to  the  whole  establishment  to  extem- 
porise as  handsome  a  breakfast  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  with  a 
special  caveat  against  delay. 

Enter  the  wutor,  with  a  tray,  and 
a  large  table-cloth. — Previous  set-oat 
transferred  from  the  table  to  the  tray, 
and  placed  on  the  sideboard. — ^Two 
tables  run  into  one— fresh  tablecloth 
laid. — Exit  waiter. 

Enter  waiter  again,  with  plates, 
cups  and  saucers,  knives,  foriis,  and 
spoons,  basin,  two  sngar-basiaa — ^in 
short,  all  the  apparatus  of  a  break- 
fast-table.— ^The  whole  laid,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. — Exit  waiter. 

Enter  waiter  a  third  time,  with  a 
large  tray — ^bread,  (varieties,)  butter, 
water-cresses,  ham,  tongne,  cold  fillet 
of  veal,  cold  chicken,  cold  pigeon-pie, 
all  the  cold  eatables. — ^Boots  handed 
in  from  the  door  a  large  block  ef 
quince  marmalade,  on  a  silyer  salver. 
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— Boots  handed  in  small  jars :  potted 
shrimps,  pickled  oysters,  pot  of  Scotch 
honey,  strawberry  jam,  other  jams. — 
Boots  handed  in  one  larger  jar,  a 
Portuguese  conserve,  quartos  de  mar- 
tnelas.  (N.  B.  qninces  cnt  np  into 
lamps,  and  boiled  in  Brazilian  sugar. 
Portuguese  beat  all  the  world  in 
sweatmeats,  and  quartos  de  marmdas 
beat  ail  the  rest.)  I  guessed  Ging- 
ham had  given  the  landlady  the  key 
of  his  travelling  store-chest. — Boots 
handed  in  milk,  cream,  clouted  cream. 
Boots  handed  in  two  splendid  brass 
kettles  of  boiling  water,  one  of  which 
waiter  placed  on  each  fire. — Exit 
waiter. 

A  temporary  pause.  During  this 
lull,  the  utmost  energies  of  the  house 
were  in  exercise  below,  to  provide 
with  despatch  the  remaining  materiel 
of  our  humble  meal.  I  observed, 
from  time  to  time,  that  he  of  the  com- 
missariat eyed  the  preparations  with 
peculiar  benignity.  It  was  all  in  his 
way,  as  I  subsequently  had  the 
pleasure  of  experiencing,  among  the 
sources  of  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne. 
"  Kver  been  with  the  army?"  said  he. 
— "  Never,"  said  I ;  "  but  hope  to  be 
soon." — *'  Hope  you'll  often  dine  with 
me.  But  don't  spoil  that  fine  bloater. 
There,  hold  it  a  little  further  from  the 
fire.  Red  herring  should  be  toasted, 
not  burnt  to  death.  Done,  when  the 
backbone  is  crisp;  not  before.  But 
should  not  be  done  quickly,  like 
murder  in  Shakspeare.  Do  it  slowly, 
my  dear  sir ;  do  it  slowly.  If  you  do 
it  fast,  you  bum  all  the  favour  out  of 
it."    I  saw  he  was  a  connoisseur. 

Yot — stupid,  conceited,  arrogant 
young  coxcomb — so  inexperienced 
was  I  then,  so  indignant  at  the 
shadow  of  interference,  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  anything  that  bore  the  least 
semblance  of  control,  I  inwardly 
curled  at  even  these  valuable  and  truly 
philanthropic  suggestions — ^thought  it 
all  exceedingly  odd,  and  took  it  for 
dictation. 

Lots  of  bloaters  were  now  toasted 
or  roasted,  and  prepared  for  eating. 
Just  as  we  were  ready,  for  the  fourth 
time  enter  waiter,  bringing  eggs, 
cotTec-pot,  two  tea-pots,  (tea  and 
coffee  ready,)  muffins,  hot  buttered 
rolls,  &c.^  &c.,  &c.  But  among  the 
etceteras  I  really  must  pause,  to  spe- 
cify a  certain  delicate  sort  of  round 


west-country  breakfast  cake — piles  of 
which  were  also  brought  in,  buttered 
and  smoking  hot.  Gingham  whispered 
the  waiter,  ^^  Keep  on  bringing  themy 

Gingham,  with  his  usual  judgment, 
had  prohibited  anything  hot  in  the 
shape  of  chops,  steaks,  cutlets,  grills, 
rashers,  or  even  kidneys.  It  was  a 
herring  breakfast;  and  he  excluded 
what  would  only  have  divided  the 
appetite,  and  interfered  with  the 
bloaters. 

We  made  a  capital  breakfast. 
Everything  was  excellent.  The  pile 
of  breakfast  cakes  received  perpetual 
accessions,  but  never  gained  in  height. 
The  bloaters,  however,  were  the  staple 
of  our  meal ;  and  Gingham's  barrel 
sufifered  a  considerable  reduction.  As 
we  were  all  sensible  people,  or  wished 
to  appear  so,  there  was  very  little 
talk ;  and  what  there  was  referred  to 
the  important  business  in  hand.  At 
length  it  was  clear  that  we  had  break- 
fasted. Gingham  was  beginnmg  to 
recommend  the  knick-knackeries — 
jams,  pickled  oysters,  marmalade. 
Each  seemed  disposed  to  pause,  yet 
none  had  quite  left  off.  Our  guests 
were  evidently  telegraphing,  and  ex- 
changing looks  of  approval,  when — 

Enter  the  waiter  once  more,  bring- 
ing, upon  a  silver  tray,  two  curiously 
shaped  bottles  cased  in  a  sort  of 
wicker-work,  with  glasses.  A  splen- 
did Italian  Uquenr!  It  was  sipped, 
approved,  tossed  off  with  wonaerful 
despatch.  One  by  one  we  gradually 
leaned  back  in  our  chairs,  and  the 
bottles  began  to  moye  round,  as  if 
spontaneously.  That  is,  I  cannot 
exactly  say  I  saw  any  one  pass  them ; 
but  from  time  to  time,  first  here,  first 
there,  I  noticed  a  little  finger  pointing 
to  the  ceiling;  a  movement  which 
certainly  had  something  to  ^o  with 
the  progress  of  the  bottles.  We  sat, 
sipped,  and  chatted.  Our  breakfast 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

^^  Hear,  hear,  hear  I"  Mr  Commissary 
Capsicum  was  on  his  legs.  Knuckles 
rapped ;  glasses  jingied ;  ^^Hear,  hear, 
hear!" — ^The  telegn4[>hic  communica^ 
tions  of  his  two  Mends  had  intunat^d 
to  him  their  wishes:  the  unexpec- 
ed  bonus  of  the  liqnenr,  oomhog  in  at 
the  list,  had  awakened,  in  his  own 
bosom,  its  mo6t  benevolent  emotions : 
he  rose  to  acknowledge  our  hospi- 
tality ;  and  in  his  friends'  name,  as 
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M-ell  as  in  his  own,  to  invite  us  that 
day  to  dinner. 

His  address  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
report.  It  was  brief,  well-bred,  and 
well- expressed ;  bad  several  good 
points,  and  was  heard  with  immense 
applanse.  He  invited  us  to  dinner : 
gave  Gingham's  health  and  mine; 
and  concluded  by  observing  that, 
^'  conscious  that  he  had  not  made  a 
neat  and  appropriate  speech,  he 
begged  leave,"  (filling,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  wortl,)  *'  to  drink  long 
life  and  prosperity  to  us,  in  a  neat 
and  appropriate  bumper.**  Consid- 
ering it  was  our  first  meeting.  I  did 
think  that  was  a  little  broad. 

Gingham  returned  thanks,  and  gave 
the  health  of  Major  M— ,  K.A. 
Major  yi —  returned  thanks. 

I  ix^tnmcd  thanks,  and  gave  the 
health  of  Captain  Gabion,  U.  E. 

(*aptain  Gabion  returned  thanks, 
sat  down,  and  rose  a  second  time,  but 
was  anticipated  by 

Gingham  again,  who  gave  the  health 
of  Mr  Commissary  Capsicum. 

Mr  Commissary  Capsicum  returned 
thanks. 

With  respect  to  the  dinner,  it  would 
not  do.  It  was  our  last  day  before 
sailing ;  Gingham  had  whole  reams  of 
letters  to  write ;  I  also  had  matters 
to  attend  to :  we  pleaded  the  circum- 
stances, and  begged  to  be  excused. 
Onr  friends  saw  the  dithculty,  and 
reluctantly  accepted  onr  ai>ologies. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
all  three  rose  from  the  table  at  once, 
again  thanked  us  politely  for  our  hos- 
pitality, and  withdrew  to  their  private 
apartments.  Shortly  after,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  I  saw  them  walk- 
ing down  the  street,  all  arm  in  ann, 
and  each  puiling  a  cigar. 

Gingham  stood  pensive  by  the  fire, 
Jiis  elboM'  on  the  mantelpiece,  his  head 
loaning  on  his  hand. 

'•I  tear,''  said  I,  "your  exertions 
to  entertain  vour  guests  have  wearied 
vou." 

He  made  no  reply.  I  went  up  to  him. 
lie  seemed  to  awake  as  from  a  reverie. 

''Hang  it!**  said  Gingham,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  "  there  should  have 
been  some  mashed  potatoes.'' 

*'  Never  mind,  my  dear  sir^xcol- 
lent  breakfast;  everything  went  off 
capitally.  I,  for  one.  enjoyed  it 
^niazinglv." 


"  Tea,"  said  Gingfaam,  monrnfullj ; 
"but,  to  make  the  thing  complete, 
there  $ft(mld  hare  been  some  mashed 
potatoes  with  the  bloaters.  Biad  I 
only  known  of  It  in  time !  By  the 
bye,**  added  he,  "  I  thongfat  once  or 
twice,  you  did  not  seem  entirely  at 
your  ease.  Nothing  more  gentlemanly, 
my  dear  sir,  than  jonr  general  man* 
ner.  But  at  times,  it  struck  me,  yon 
did  appear  a  little — a  little — stiffish. 
You  must  get  rid  of  that  before  we 
reach  headquarters." 

'*Well,'*  said  I,  "I'U  tell  yon. 
That  'captain*  stuck  in  my  gizzard. 
There's  the  truth.  Coupled  with  what 
we  heard  previously,  and  Major  M — 
must  have  known  that  we  heard  it,  it 
was  just  the  same  as  calling  me  a 
donkev  to  my  face.*' 

''  Oh,  that*snothing,**said  Gingham. 
^^  Don*t  distress  yourself  aboat  sacli 
trifies  as  that.** 

*^  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  I, 
'^  the  whole  thing  appeared  to  me 
a  little  too  free  and  easy.  Here  were 
you  and  I  preparing  to  take  a  qniet 
breakfast,  when  those  three  gnerilla 
fellows,  with  their  off-hand  Penin- 
sular manners,  actually  took  ns  by 
storm,  made  a  most  ferocious  attack 
on  your  barrel  of  herrings,  sunk  it  one- 
third,  drank  up  your  two  bottles  of 
liqueurs,  and  civilly  wished  ns  good 
morning.  Now,  when  I  was  at  col- 
lege, to  be  sure  we  were  merry  enough, 
no  etiquette,  no  ceremony  there.  Bnt 
then  there  was  a  certain  gentlemanly 
feeling,  which  forbade  vulgar  familiar- 
ity in  any  shape.  And  as  to  people 
that  assumed,  or  made  free,  I  always 
kept  them  at  ann*s  length.** 

"  AVell,  Mr  Y— ,*'  said  Gingham, 
'^  I  see  plainly  how  it  is.  Follow  my 
advice.  If  you  can't  take  a  joke, 
resign  your  appointment,  forfeit  yonr 
money,  and  return  to  London.  Yon*ll 
find  it  awkward  enough  living  among 
military  men  on  actual  service." 

*'  I  trust,**  said  I,  "  by  adhering  to 
my  invariable  rule,  never  to  offer  a 
deliberate  insult,  but  at  the  same  time 
never  to  brook  one,  go  where  I  will,  I 
shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
disagreeable  rencontres." 

*'  Nonsense  !**  said  Gingham,  look- 
ing very  serious,  and  speaking  qnite 
in  a  shai-p  and  peremptory  tone — 
*^  nonsense  !*'  Then  softening  a  little, 
'*  llencontre?.  mv  dear   sir?   Hen- 
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coutres  ?  NothiDg  of  the  kind.  Ren- 
contres? You  talk  like  a  militia 
officer.  Rencontres?  YonUl  soon 
dismiss  all  that  kind  of  thing  from 
your  thoughts,  after  you  have  seen 
two  or  three  rencontres  with  the 
French.  Rencontres?  No,  no;  no 
field  of  forty  footsteps  at  headquarters. 
Rencontres?  It  would  be  a  perfect 
absurdity,  where  men  have  the  chance 
of  being  shot  gratis  every  day  of  their 
lives,  without  going  out  of  the  way 
for  it.  Rencontres?  No;  I  did  not 
mean  that.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  this:  you  would  infallibly  be 
made  a  general  butt.  Rencontres? 
Why,  Mr  Y — ,  if  you  show  any 
nousense  of  that  sort,  you'll  be  tor- 
mented to  death.  Rencontres?  Oh, 
what  lots  of  fun  they'll  take  out  of 
you !  Meanwhile,  think  yourself  for- 
tunate that  you  are  now  getting  a 
seasoning.  I  am  truly  glad,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  have  had  the  opportn- 
jiity  here  at  Falmouth,  and  will  have 
tlie  opportunity  on  your  passage  out, 
of  seeing  something  of  military  men 
and  modes  before  you  join.  You 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  dubbed, 
on  your  arrival,  a  Johnny  Newcome. 
But,  at  any  rate,  you  will  not  be  a 
Johnny  Raw." 

Gingham  closed  the  conference  by 
walking  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  steadfastly  contemplating  his  own 
beautiful  physiognomy  in  the  glass. 
During  our  conversation,  his  hand 
had  frequently  visited  his  nose.  He 
now  stood  opposite  the  mirror,  slew- 
ing his  head  first  this  way,  then  that, 
and  at  length  broke  silence : — 

"  Well,  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  but 
I  do  think  that  my  nose  is  a  little 
crooked." 

"  I  presume,"  said  I,  "  you  have  no 
sisters  ?" 

^^  I  have  none,"  replied  Gingham. 

^^  Nor  are  yon,  I  apprehend,  a  mar- 
ried man  ?" 

^^  There,  alas,  you  are  right  again," 
said  Gingham ;  *^  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it?" 

"  Your  wife,  or  your  sisters,  if  you 
had  any,  would  have  told  yon  that 
you  have  a  very  crooked  nose." 

''  Well,  but,"  said  Gingham, 
*'  there's  my  mother.  My  dear 
mother  never  told  me  that  my  nose 
was  crooked." 


"  Your  mother,  probably,  is  totally 
nnconscionsof  thefact;  and,  should  she 
hear  any  one  else  assert  such  a  thing, 
would  deny  it  most  strenuously." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Gingham,  "  though 
I  have  neither  sister  nor  wife,  and 
supposing  my  dear  mother  to  be  blind 
to  my  personal  defects,  I  have — in 
short,  Mr  Y— ,  before  I  left  Lon- 
don, I  took  a  tender  leave  of  her 
whom  I  hope  to  persuade,  on  my  next 
return  from  the  Peninsula,  to  accept 
the  hand  and  the  heait  of  a  Gingham. 
She  did  not  tell  me  that  my  nose  was 
crooked.  She  mentioned  various  ob- 
stacles to  our  union ;  but  she  never 
mentioned  that^ 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  depend  upon  it, 
she  means  to  have  you.  And  depcud 
upon  this,  too ;  she  will  tell  you  your 
nose  is  crooked  when  yon  have  made 
her  Mrs  Gingham,  if  she  does  not  tell 
you  so  before." 

"As  to  my  walking  sideways," 
said  Gingham,  "  that's  a  palpable 
fiction." 

"  Here,"  said  I,  "  come  to  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  room,  and  place  your- 
self opposite  the  glass."  He  came, 
and  placed  himself  accordingly. 

"Now  walk  straight  down  upon 
the  glass,  keeping  your  eye  fixed  upon 
your  reflected  nose." 

"What  nose?  Which  nose?"  said 
Gingham,  in  a  state  of  obvious  alarm. 
"Do  yon  mean  the  nose  in  my 
face  ?" 

"  I  mean  your  nose  in  the  glass." 
He  walked  as  I  had  directed. 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Gingham, 
"  it^s  extraordinary ;  it's  very  curious. 
When  I  walk  and  look  at  my  nose  in 
the  glass,  it  appears  quite  straight 
again— jest  as  it  onght  to  be,  in  the 
middle  of  my  face." 

"  That's  Just  it,"  said  I.  "  Then 
yon  walk  sideways.  Depend  upon  it, 
if  yon  walked  straight,  your  nose 
woold  ^)pear  crooked." 

He  repeated  the  experiment  again 
and  again,  muttering  to  himself, 
"Very  remarkable,  very  curions; 
quite  a  natural  phenomenon." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  about  your 
nose,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  a  good  enough 
nose,  in  magnitnderespectable,  though 
not  strictly  rectilinear.  Make  your- 
self easy ;  and  say,  with  Erasmus^ 
^  Nihil  me  posnitet  hngeoas  nasi. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


AVhcre  Gingham  got  his  classical 
knowledge,  I  had  not  at  this  time 
ascertained.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  a 
very  fair  classic.  Bat  there  was  one 
dreadful  drawback  to  liis  character, 
and,  in  a  man  of  his  gravity,  a  strange 
one:  I  mean  his  otlensivc,  horrid 
practice  of  making  most  atrocious 
Latin  puns.  A  pun  in  English  he 
viewed  with  uttor  contempt.  It 
.stirred  his  bilo.  No  English  pun 
escaped  his  lips,  hut  for  a  Latin 
pun,  he  scrupled  not  to  lay  uu(ier 
contrilmtiou  even  the  tlnst-rate  Latin 
poets,  Virgil,  Ovid — nay,  his  favour- 
ite author,  Horace ;  and  if  I,  infiu- 
oni*<'d  by  bad  example,  was  weak 
enough,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  to 
couiniit  the  same  otVence,  he  stole  my 
puns,  and  made  them  again  as  his 
own. 

On  the  eve  of  our  embarkation  we 
strolled  forth,  after  an  early  dinner, 
for  a  parting  view  of  the  sunset  from 
the  castle.  Walking  up  town,  we 
met  the  man  of  rum,  the  sleep -murder- 
ing ^lacbeth  of  the  mail-coach.  Still 
he  was  talking — for  want  of  company, 
talking  to  himself.  Bat  his  eyes  were 
set,  half- closed,  and  dun ;  his  aspect 
was  peculiarly  meditative,  and  his 
course  curvilinear.  He  had  taken  on 
board  plus  crquo  of  his  ow  n  samples. 
Perceiving  our  approacli,  he  gave  a 
lurch  to  clear  us.  But  his  legs,  being 
not  altogether  nnder  mauagenient, 
brought  him  exactly  in  the  direction 
which  he  sought  to  shun ;  his  sto- 
mach, which  had  already  suffered  so 
many  assaalts  in  the  coach,  most  un- 
fortunately impinged  upon  my  elbow  ; 
and  again  it  was  "  ugh  I"  His  gummy 
eyes  ex])andcd,  and  gleamed  on  us 
like  two  fresh-opened  oysters.  Awhile 
he  gazed  with  drunken  gravity ;  then, 
turning  round,  bent  over  the  roadside 
gutter,  as  if  about  to  tumble  in,  and 
Joeo:<ely  imitated  the  operation  of 
lira  wing  a  cork.  His  organs  of  vision 
then  assumed  a  slow  movement  of 
liorizontal  oscillation,  and  gradually 
settled  on  a  pastry-cook's  shop  over 
the  way.  Towards  this  point  he  di- 
rected his  zigzag  approaches,  recom- 
mencing his  agreeable  conference  with 
himself,  in  terms  of  which  w^e  could 
catch  only  the  words — "Ai'chimedcs 


— ^scrcw — pnenmatic  chemistry — soda 
water— pop  1"  He  left  with  ns  the 
odour  of  a  veiy  bad  cigar,  which  led 
Gingham  to  remark  that  he  was 
*^  backy  plenns'*  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

The  influence  of  bad  example  is 
dreadful.  Emerging  from  the  town  in 
our  way  to  the  castle,  wo  met  a  meny 
party,  "male  and  female,  all  equestri- 
ans save  some  six  or  eight,  who  occn* 
pied  the  interior  and  exterior  of  a 
post-chaise.  Gingham,  who  saw  into 
a  thing  at  once,  pronounced  them  a 
wedding  party  ;  and  a  buxom  damei 
who  was  mounted  on  a  lively  little 
west  country  galloway,  the  bride. 
*  *  Pony  subit  conjux,"  said  L  * '  Yes," 
said  Gingham  ;  '^  but  if  that  dear  lady 
rides  so  near  the  carriage,  ohl  oh  I 
oh!  she  will  infallibly  be  capsiaedl 
^  Pony  sub  cnrru  nimium  propinqni  1'" 
AVc  i-eached  the  hill  in  time,  saw  a 
glorious  sunset,  and  returned  to  let* 
ter-writing,  and  a  light  supper  on 
hashed  duck. 

As  Gingham  appears  more  than 
once  upon  the  stage  in  the  course  of 
my  Peninsular  adventures,  and  I 
should  really  be  sorry  to  annoy  the 
reader,  as  much  as  I  ^iis  annoyed 
myself,  with  his  pen)ctual  and  abomi- 
nable perversions  of  classic  lallnity,  I 
beg  leave  to  dispose  of  this  part  of  the 
sabject  at  once,  before  we  get  to  sea. 
Sutfice  it  to  say,  then,  that  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1838,  jost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  period  of  which 
I  am  now  writing,  I  once  more  left 
London  for  Falmouth,  en  route  to  Lis- 
bon, though  with  an  object  far  difife- 
rent  from  that  of  my  voyage  now  to 
be  recorded,  and  in  a  far  different  ca* 
])acity.  Science,  in  these  five-and- 
twenty  years,  had  done  wonders ;  and 
I  had  secured  my  passage  in  London, 
not  by  a  miserable  tub  of  a  sailing 
packet,  but  by  a  well-found  and  fast 
Peninsular  steamer.  The  day  before 
the  steamer  was  to  start  from  Fal- 
mouth, I  walked  down  to  the  water*8 
side  to  take  a  view  of  her.  On  tbe 
quay  stood  Gingham.  By  one  of 
those  strange  coincidences  which  some- 
times happen  in  life,  we  had  again  met 
at  Falmouth,  and  were  again  to  croBB 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  company.     I 
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recognitjcd  bim  :  be  did  not  recognise 
me.  Time  had  somewhat  changed 
his  look,  his  dress  very  little.  Its 
predominant  aspect  was  still  white. 
Ills  nose,  too,  was  unmistakeable. 
Terceiving  at  once  that  he  was,  like 
myself,  a  passenger  to  the  Peninsula, 
1  availed  mvself  of  the  freedom  con- 
ceded  in  such  cases,  and  commenced  a 
conversation  by  some  remark  ou  the 
steamer. 

*'  I  presume,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are 
a  passenger  V" 

"'  Yes,  Mr  Gingham,  and  so  are 
yuu.  (JIad  tomeetyou."  lie  stared, 
but  admitted  the  fact. 

''  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me." 

'•  Well,  well,"  said  I,  *^youMl  find 
me  out  to-morrow  on  board  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. Fine  ship  that.  To-mor- 
row, you  know,  as  Horace  said,  when 
he  was  oil*  by  the  steamer : — *  Cras, 
in^ins !  iterabimus  asquorl" 

Tlie  effect  was  instantaneous.  Ging- 
ham did  not  speak,  he  shouted: — 
*'l)inc  with  me:  I  have  got  a  John  dory." 

We  walked  olf  to  the  town — I  rub- 
bing my  shoulder,  which  Gingham 
fchook,  when  lie  shook  my  hand — he, 
for  a  few  paces,  thoughtful  and  silent. 
I  expected  a  burst  of  sentiment. 

*'  By  the  bye,"  said  Gingham, 
^'  while  your  hand  was  in,  you  might 
just  as  well  have  quoted  the  oUier  line, 
fur  that,  also,  refers  to  our  voyage." 

^- The  other  line?" 

*■'  Yes,  the  other  line.  Don't  you 
.-eo  that  pair  of  rooks  flying  over  the 
Larbour  ?" 

''  Kooks  fly  in  droves.  I  see  no 
rucks." 

''  Right,"  said  ho  ;  ''  they  are  a 
couple  of  crows." 

''  But  the  line  from  Horace,  referring 
to  our  voyage?" 

''  Not  only   referring  to  it,"   said 
(lin^liam,  ^' but  highly  encouraging. 
Nil  desperandum  two  crow  dace,  et 
auspice  two  crow." 

''  (iingham,  yon  are  incorrigible." 

To  reach  the  street  from  the  water's 
<ide  we  had  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
pa^sa^^'e,  and  there  met  the  stewardess 
of  the  steamer,  who  was  going  on 
boai  d.  She  stalked  along  in  clogs  on 
tiptoe,  her  left  hand  gathering  up,  be- 
hind, her  cloak,  gown,  petticoat,  &c., 
while  her  right  hand  bore  an  umbrella 
one  size  larger  than  a  parasol,  and  a 


reticule  one  size  less  than  a  pannier; 
emerging  from  which  pannier  appeared 
the  ugly  mug  of  an  enormous  Portu- 
guese red  ram  cat,  the  pet  of  the 
stewardess,  and  the  constant  compa- 
nion of  her  Peninsular  voyages. 

^'  My  cat  inter  omues,"  said  Ging- 
ham. 

But  I  have  rambled,  and  am  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  period  of  which  I  have  now  to 
write,  the  important  period  to  which 
my  present  narrative  refers,  is  not  the 
more  recent  year,  1838,  but  the  re- 
moter year,  1813,  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  England ;  the  year  that  saw 
the  conmiencement  of  Napoleon's 
dowufal ;  the  year  of  triumph  and 
rout  beneath  the  walls  of  Vittorla ; 
the  year  of  a  still  sterner  and  equally 
successful  conflict  at  St  Sebastian ; 
the  year,  too,  that  furnished  a  name 
for  a  princess  of  a  royal  line,  that 
QuEEX  A'linoRiA  who,  in  her  high 
estate  and  royal  clemency,  remem- 
bered and  rewarded  the  long-forgotten 
and  long  unrecompensed  heroes  of 
those  bygone  times.  In  the  early 
spring  of  that  year,  1813,  I  was  there 
at  Falmouth,  a  raw  youth,  launched 
on  the  wide  world  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, burning  to  reach  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Peninsular  aimy,  fully 
ca|)able  of  making  a  fool  of  myseif 
when  I  got  there,  and  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  sailing  of  the  Priuoess 
Wilhelmuia  gun-brig,  which,  for  want 
of  a  better,  performed  the  oflice  of 
Lisbon  packet.  It  was  well  for  me 
that,  at  Falmonth,  I  bad  ahready  fallen 
into  friendly  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  onr  embarkation, 
March  the  — th,  1813,  Gingham  went 
early  on  board  the  packet,  for  his  per- 
sonal baggage  was  bulky  and  various, 
to  see  to  its  stowage — ^part  in  his  berth, 
part  in  the  hold.  It  was  settled  be- 
tween ua  that  he  was  to  return  ashore, 
that  we  were  to  breakfast  together  at 
the  hotel,  and  afterwards  go  off  to- 
gether to  the  packet,  which  was  still 
lying  in  the  harbour,  and  was  to  sail 
about  noon. 

I  waited  breakfast  for  Gingham,  bat 
no  Gingham  came.  At  length  I  re- 
ceived a  long  note  from  him,  dated  on 
board  the  packet.  It  began  by  stating 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
impose  upon  mm,  and  that  he  waa 
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determined  not  to  stand  it.  The  at- 
tempted imposition,  as  I  learned  from 
him  afterwards,  was  this : — 

Gingham  walked  down  from  the 
hotel  to  the  water's  side,  and  engaged 
a  boat,  which  was  to  take  him  on 
board  the  packet  for  eighteenpence ; 
he,  Gingham,  understanding  thereby, 
acconling  to  the  tenor  of  many  previ- 
ous bargains  at  the  same  rate  of  pay- 
ment, that  he  was  to  be  taken  on 
board,  and  put  on  shore  again.  On 
this,  however,  tlie  last  day  of  our 
abode  at  Falmouth,  the  two  boatmen, 
thinking  they  might  safely  try  it  on, 
and  conjecturing  also  that  Gingham's 
time  might  possibly  bo  too  valuable  to 
bo  wasted  in  discussion,  determined  to 
take  a  different  view  of  the  subject, 
and  exact  a  second  fare  for  landing 
him.  The  boat  reached  the  packet. 
Gingham  went  on  board,  the  boatmen 
made  fast  to  a  harbour- buoy,  and 
waited  the  result.  Gingham  went 
below,  made  his  arrangements,  came 
on  deck,  and  hailed  his  boat  to  take 
him  ashore.  The  elder  boatman 
civilly  touched  his  hat,  and  remarked, 
with  a  winning  smile,  that  they  hadn't 
been  paid  ^*  nuffin''  for  bringing  him 
on  board.  Gingham  replied,  that  he 
should  pay  as  usnal  when  they  had 
got  back  to  the  quay.  The  boatman, 
courteous  as  before,  again  touched  his 
hat,  and  answered,  simpering,  ^^  Beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  this  ear  last  day, 
when  the  peckit's  hoff,  jeddlemen  hol- 
ways  pays  bofe  ways,  cummin  aboord, 
and  gooin  back  again.''  ^^  Oh,  do 
they?"  said  Gingham,  and  walked 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  he  quietly 
wrote  his  note  to  me,  in  a  hand  that 
beat  copperplate ;  and  breakfasted 
upon  sea  biscuit,  junk,  and  ship's 
cocoa,  the  steward  not  having  yet  got 
off  his  stock  of  groceries  for  the  voyage. 
Evervbody  on  board  knew  Gingham, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
his  note  brought  ashore  in  the  ship's 
boat,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
two  'longshore  fellows,  who  were  riding 
at  the  buoy,  and  who  still  thought 
they  had  the  best  of  the  bargain— as  it 
is  a  rule  in  harbour,  or  at  any  rate  was 
in  those  days,  that  no  private  passen- 
ger by  a  packet  passed  or  repassed 
except  by  'longshore  boats.  Gingham 
was  now  all  right,  and  did  not  care 
one  farthing  for  the  boatmen ;  for  he 
ahready  had  the  bulk  of  bis  things  ou 
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board,  he  was  on  board  Mmsdf,  and 
his  note  advised  me  respecting  his  re- 
maining matters  ashore.  He  continn- 
ed  below,  having  resolved,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  to  keep  the  boatmen 
waiting  alongside  till  the  packet  was 
off,  and  then  give  them  ninepence. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  ap,  by  the  steward, 
an  injunction  to  the  people  on  deck, 
who  enjoyed  not  a  little  the  false  poei- 
tion  of  the  two  boatmen,  not  on  any 
account  to  let  them  come  on  board. 

Gingham's  note  to  me,  which  was, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  commercial  penman- 
ship, was  to  the  following  effect : — 
That  he  was  detuned  on  board  by 
his  determination  to  resist  a  gross 
imposition;  that  the  laundress  had 
still  in  her  keeping  a  small  quantity 
of  his  linen,  which  she  was  to  bring 
to  the  hotel  about  breakfast- time ; 
that  he  had  settled  with  the  servants 
that  morning ;  and  that  the  landlady 
was  indebt^  to  hhn  in  the  sum  ra 
two  shillings,  he  having  paid  his  bill 
the  night  before,  in  which  bill  was 
included  the  charge  of  two  shillings 
for  a  cold-meat  breakfast,  which  he 
should  not  take;  that  he  requested 
me  to  get  back  the  two  shillings  from 
the  landlady;  that  he  would  also 
thank  me  to  receive  the  linen  from 
the  laundress,  see  that  it  was  correct 
per  invoice,  (washing-bill,  I  presame,) 
check  her  account,  liquidate  it,  and 
bring  the  linen  on  board  with  me. 

^leanwhile  a  cuncumstance  arose, 
which  was  of  great  moment  in  itself, 
and  gave  Gingham  a  further  advan* 
tage  in  his  affaur  with  the  two  Fal-' 
mouth  lads.  An  extra  xnajX  for 
Lisbon  had  arrived  from  London, 
sent  off  by  despatch  to  catch  the 
packet  before  she  sailed;  and,  by 
management  of  Gingham's  partners, 
who  were  influential  people,  brought 
Gingham  letters  on  a  matter  of  soma 
importance.  These  letters  were  taken 
off  to  Gingham  by  a  tmsty  drab* 
coated  Falmouth  ^^  Friend,**  in  another 
'longshore  boat,  and  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely requisite  that  he  should  go 
ashore,  and  perhaps  defer  his  voyage. 
The  packet  at  this  time  was  sur- 
rounded with  boats  and  bnstle,  the 
two  boatmen  still  fast  to  the  buoy; 
and  Gingham  had  no  difficulty  in 
returning  ashore  by  the  boat  which 
brought   off   his   mercantile  friend^ 
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withoat  being  observed  by  them. 
In  fact,  they  were  half  asleep,  still 
secnre,  as  they  thought,  of  their 
victim,  and  affording  no  small  sport 
to  the  crew  of  the  packet,  who  saw 
liow  things  were  going.  I  shall  only 
mention  here,  that  the  communica- 
tion, received  by  Gingham  from  Lon- 
don, related  to  a  grand  financial 
speculation,  an  idea  of  his  own, 
having   reference   to   the   monetary 


soil — two  ancient,  expressive,  and 
kUidred  languages,  which  I  had 
conned  mdimentally  on  the  banks 
of  Cam.  Nor  did  I  dream  that  I 
went  to  earn  a  prospective  claim  to 
a  Peninsular  Medal;  and  jot  down 
mental  memoranda,  still  vividly  le^- 
ble,  of  all  I  heard  and  saw,  for  the  m- 
formation  and  amusement  of  readers 
then  unborn.  '^  Gooin'  off  to  the 
peckit,  sir?     Here,  Bill,  hand  the 


transactions  at  headquarters,  which    jeddleman's  boxes."    Then,  when  we 


were  very  large,  and  as  well  conducted 
as  circumstances  permitted,  but  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties,  and 
considerable  loss  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. Gingham's  plan  would  have 
been  backed  by  private  capital  to  any 
amount.  It  was  knocked  on  the  head 
by  the  peace  of  1814 :  but  I  have  more 
to  say  about  it  hereafter. 

True  to  her  time,  the  laundress 
arrived  at  the  hotel ;  not  bringing,  as 
Gingham  had  described  it,  a  small 
quantity  of  linen,  but  attended  by  a 
man  with  a  barrow,  wheeling  two 
large  bnckbaskets,  each  piled  with  an 
immense  heap  of  shirts,  white  in- 
expressibles, white  double-breasted 
dimity  waistcoats, — in  short  every 
thing  white, — a  stock  for  a  voyage  to 
China.  On  the  interior  of  the  collar 
of  one  of  the  said  white  double- 
breasted  dimity  waistcoats,  I  noticed 

the  cypher  ^®  I— No.  1  of  the  foarth 

dozen  I  So  profhse  was  Giogfaam  iu 
his  provision  for  the  habiliment  of  his 
own  elegant  exterior.  I  settled  whk 
the  laundress,  engaged  the  barrow- 


were  half  way  to  the  brig, — "  Wherry 
'ot  on  the  worter,  sir.  Ope  youUl  be 
ginnerous  a  little  hextry  for  the  lug- 
gidge,  sir.  Wherry  dry  work  pullin*, 
sir." 

Gingham,  when  I  reached  the 
packet,  was  not  on  board.  The  cause 
of  his  absence  was  explained  to  me 
by  the  steward,  who  assisted  in  stow- 
ing away  the  contents  of  the  two 
bnckbaskets  in  Gingham^s  berth. 
During  this  operation,  the  steward, 
who  fully  participated  in  the  anti- 
pathy to  'longshore  boatmen  common 
to  his  dass,  communicated  to  me, 
with  no  smaU  glee,  the  occurrences  of 
the  morning ;  and  begged  me  to  take 
a  bright,  when  I  went  on  deck,  of  the 
two  expectant  gentlemen  at  the  buoy. 
There  they  were,  sure  enough,  very 
much  at  their  ease— quite  satisfied 
that  Gingham  would  want  to  be  taken 
ashore  again  before4he  packet  sidled, 
that  theurs  was  the  boat  that  must 
take  him,  and  that  fhey  had  the  gaoM 
in  thdr  own  hands. 

On  deck  I  met  oar  three  breaktet 

guests  of  the  day  befbre.     Th^ 

man  to  go  off  with  me  in  diarge  oi    greeted  me  ooidlaby,  made  many 

the  linen,  and  take  back  the  baskets,    uiqalries  after  Gingham,  and  intro- 


finished  my  breakfast,  paM  my  bill, 
and  went  on  board.  Soch  was  my 
first  embarkation  fbr  tiie  Peninsula. 
Little  dreaming  that  tlMie  was  a 
spoke  in  my  wheel,  and  that  iome  time 
was  still  to  elapse  between  my  depar- 


dnced  me,  as  a  partienlar  old  crony 
of  thehrs,  to  Staff-Sorgeon  Pledget, 
who  bad  arrived  by  the  mall  orer- 
nlgfat,  and  was  atoo  a  passenger  to 
Lisbon,  on  his  return  to  the  British 
anqy.    I  soon  began  to  perceive  that 


tore  from  Falmouth  and  my  arrival  it  was  a  standfaig  rule  irith  mythree 
at  the  British  headquarters,  I  had  new  acquaintanees,  rsgdar  **  Penin- 
longed  for  the  day  of  the  packet's    sulan,'*  to  eztnwt  flm  ftom  even  ^ 


sailing.  But  now,  when  the  wlsbed- 
for  moment  had  arrived,  a  lot  of  little 
things,  coming  upon  me  at  the  last, 
quite  put  it  out  of  my  head  that  I  was 
quitting  my  native  land,  and  about  to 
enter  on  new  scenes,  mingle  with 
strangers,  embark  in  aeove  life, 
and  master— where  alone  they  eonld 


moetoommonfawideati  inftct,ftom 
everybody  and  afetytUng.  Staff- 
SuigiNii  ^nedgeti  as  able  a  man  in 
his  mpfmikm  as  aay  staff-snrgeoD 
attamd  to  the  Pttdnralar  army,  waa 
mattsr-of-ilul  penNmUled;  and  tho 
dignUM  coidiall^  with  which  ha 
received  an  dd  cnmj  «C  iMrt,  evi-* 


be   mastered,   on  their  Temacular    dentily  cflbtdei  tto  Huwe  hoix»i 
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extraordinary  sport.  Major  M— did  us  for  that  purpose.  Captain  Gfthion, 
the  presentation  with  perfect  coolness  first  nudging  Mr  Gommiaaaiy  Gapai- 
and  amenity.  Ganimon  was  his  cum,  whispored  Major  M — ^  '^Ccine, 
dement.  Mr  Commissary  Capsicum  major,  give  us  the  coloneL"  Tba 
winked  his  eye  in  the  richest  style  of  major,  having  an  arm  too  manr,  in  a 
comedy,  and  nearly  made  mo  spoil  twinkling  whipped  one  b^iind  him, 
all  by  laughing.  Captuin  (vabiou  stepped  to  the  gangway,  and  did  the 
looked  gravely  on,  and  lau^died  inter-     coloneFs  first  appearance  to  the  life. 

To  execute  the  coloners  reoognition  of 
himself,  for  want  of  a  better  sabetitate, 
he  advanced,  with  the  colonel*!  three 
military  strides,  to  aw.  I,  carried 
away  by  the  drollery  of  the  eoene,  ao 
far  forgot  myself  that  I  did  the  major. 
This  caused  a  general  laugh;  the 
colonel  turned  round,  and  caught  me 
and  the  major  bowing,  grimacing,  and 
shakuig  hands.  He  saw  at  onee  what 
had  been  guiug  on,  and  laughed  too. 
But  the  major  wished  to  shift  the 
responsibility.  "  That  Pledget,"  said 
he,  ''keeps  us  in  a  constant  roar." 
Mr  Staff-Surgeon  Pledget  looked  a 
little  surprised.  When  the  miyor  gave 
us  the  colonel's  horizontal  salutation  to 
the  company  assembled.  Pledget  Ux^ 
it  all  in  earnest,  and  bowed  in  retnm. 
One  other  arrival  followed.  A  shore 
boat  came  ofiT,  having  four  more  pas- 
sengers— a  lady,  two  gentlemen,  and 
a  female  attendant.  One  of  the  said 
gentlemen,  an  Irishman,  was  the 
lady's  brother :  she,  in  face  and  foim, 
a  ))erfect  specimen  of  Irish  bean^ ; 
he,  both  in.  person  and  in  feature,  all 
that  might  be  expected  in  the  brother 
of  such  a  sister.  In  this  respect  he 
preseiite<l  a  remarkable  oontrast  to 
their  fellow-passenger,  who  was  a 
young  Irish  oflicer  of  the  East  India 
Company's  navy,  and,  what  made  it 
more  remarkable,  the  accepted  swain, 
as  we  afterwards  had  eveiy  reason  to 
conclude,  of  his  fair  countrywoman. 
How  shall  1  describe  this  lovely  youth  ? 
His  head  was  large ;  his  face  prodigions* 
ly  large  and  ./far ;  his  features  were  la- 
dicrously  diminutive.  Fan<7  a  foil 
moon  seen  broad  and  white  through  a 
Shetland  mist— in  short,  a  full  moon 
of  putty ;  then  fancy,  stuck  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  this  moon,  the  little 
screwed-up  pug  face  of  a  little  nglr 
monkey,  and  you  have  him  to  a  T. 


ually.  His  sides  shook,  his  elbows 
twitched,  and  his  countenance  wore 
its  usual  expn>ssiou  of  meluuchoiy. 

Presently  after  was  seen  approach- 
ing a  man-of-war's  boat,  pulling  nt 
the  steady  rate,  which  indicated  that 
it  conveyed  an  officer  of  rank.  The 
boat  came  alongside  with  a  graceful 
sweep  ;  twelve  oars  stood  uprij^ht,  as 
if  by  magic ;  and  a  tall,  military-look- 
ing man,  who  had  lost  an  arm,  rose, 
politely  took  leave  of  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  boat,  ascended  the  ship's 
side,  with  the  aid  of  his  single  hand, 
faster  than  some  people  perform  the 
same  diliicult  operation  with  two, 
and  stood  on  deck.     This  was  the 

brave  Colonel  of  the  cavalry, 

who  was  going  out  with  us  to  rejoin 
his  regiment.  He  had  lost  his  arm  at 
Oporto,  on  that  memorable  occasion 
when  the  French,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, found  the  British  army  on  t/ieir 
side  of  the  Douro ;  and  when  the 
British  army,  too,  quite  surprised  at 
finding  itself,  as  if  by  magic,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  a  broad,  deep, 
and  rapid  river,  and  struck  with  ad- 
miratiou  at  the  bold  conception  and 
skilful  execution  which  had  effected 
the  transition  under  the  enemy's 
nose,  with  one  consent  dubl>ed  its 
illustrious  leader  '*  Old  Douro.-'  By 
that  title,  from  that  time  forward,  he 
was  commonly  known  at  headquar- 
ters :  and  is  iff  not  a  glorious  one,  so 
won,  and  so  conferred,  and  truly  wor- 
thy of  descendiilg  in  his  family  ?  On 
that  occasion,  I  was  told.  Colonel 

charged  through  the  enemy  at 

the  head  of  his  regiment,  and,  as 
one   good    turn    deserves    another. 


thought  he  might  as  well  charge  back 
a;;ain.  It  was  in  this  second  charge 
that  he  lost  his  arm. 

Arrived  on  deck,  the  colonel  made 
a  somewhat  semicircular  bow  to  all  of    His  two  little  twinkling  eyes,  deep 
us,  and  immediately  recognised  Major    sunk  beneath  the  beetling  Ihtow  of  his 


M — .  His  valet  followed  him,  and 
presently  went  below.  The  next  mo- 
ment, the  colonel  began  to  take  a  first 
view  of  the  vessel,  and  turned  from 


prominent  and  massive  forehead,  and 
in  such  close  proximity  that  nothing 
separated  them  but  the  bridge  of  his 
nose,  were  constantly  and  inqnislftivel/ 
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ou  the  move.    The  nose  itself  was  too 
insigniticaut  to  merit  a  description. 
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Yet  it  was  not  exactly  what  is  called 
a  squashed  nose,  but  a  nose  without  a 
nib.  It  conveyed  to  yoo,  indeed,  the 
painful  impression  that  some  unfeeling 
barber  had  sliced  off  its  extremity, 
and  left  the  two  unprotected  nostrils 
staring  you  full  in  the  face,  like  the 
open  )>orts  of  a  ship.  His  ears  were 
like  an  elephant's,— large,  loose,  thin, 
Hat,  and  unhemmed.  Uis  mouth,  like 
tliat  described  by  a  distinguished  an- 
thorcds,  ''  had  a  physiognomy  of  its 
OMu."  Not  very  obsenrable  when 
quiescent,  in  speaking  it  became 
curiously  expressive,  and,  at  times, 
enormously  elongated  or  strangely 
curvilinear.  It  had  ahK>,  under  the 
sanie  circomstanoes,  anotbor  pecu- 
liarity. It  was  a  travelling  month  : 
yes,  it  travelled.  When  it  talked,  it 
was  constantly  shifting  its  position, 
not  only  np  and  down,  bnt  aide- 
ways  and  obliquely.  In  the  ntter- 
auce  of  a  single  sentence,  it  would 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  his 
face.  It  was  now  high,  now  low; 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  It 
rao^^,  at  will,  the  whole  breadth  of 
his  countenance  from  ear  to  ear ;  so 
that  at  times  he  was  all  mouth  on 
one  side  of  his  face,  and  no  mouth  on 
the  other.  This  gave  him  the  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  his  profile  conld 
maintain  a  dialogue  with  you,  aa  well 
a."*  another  man*8  full  face.  When 
conversing  with  his  lady-love,  aide 
by  Fide  at  the  dinner-table,  he  never 
turned  to  look  at  her — fae  had  no  need. 
Viewing  her  with  one  eye,  like  a  dnck^ 
in  tones  of  deferential  tenderaesa  he 
addressed  her  from  the  cheek  that 
wap  nearest  hers.  Uk  perfectly 
well-bred  deportment,  nay,  ekganoe 
of  manner,  his  inexhaoatible  fimd  of 
gr)od  humour,  and  amusing  waggery, 
did  not,  I  am  sorry  to  aaT,  pferent 
his  ac^iuiring,  and  bearing  donng  the 
voya^^  the  name  of  Joey :  aUoMve, 
I  presume,  to  the  feata  of  aionth  per« 
fonned  in  those  days  l^  the  far« 
famed  (trimaldi.  The  malerolent 
suspicion,  that  a  title  ao  derogatory 
was  any  snggeation  of  nine,  I  aoom 
to  notice.  To  thia,  however,  I  do 
eoufeHs,  that,  ere  we  had  been  Ibnr- 
nn<i- twenty  hours  at  sea,  aa  a  alight 
token  of  my  profound  veneration  for 
the   stateliest  and   the  loreUeat  ^ 


£rin*8  daughtera,  I  proposed,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously,  that  aha 
should  bear  the  name  <tf  Jnno.  And, 
the  colonel  having  pronounced  her 
brother  a  perfect  Apollo,  I  also  pro- 
poaed,  and  it  was  also  carried  unani- 
mously, that  we  should  call  him  Mr 
Belvidere.  But  I  am  anticipating. 
On  the  practice  of  giving  sobriqoeta, 
so  common  at  headquarters,  much 
remains  to  be  said  hereafter.  Aa  to 
the  maid-servant,  she  was  a  qniet 
little  Irishwoman  of  about  five-and- 
thirty,  in  a  duffle  cloak  with  pink 
bows,  anug  straw  bonnet  neatly  tied 
under  her  chin  with  a  pink  ribbon, 
and  snow-white  cotton  atockinga,  ex- 
hibituig  a  rather  broad  inatep,  which 
led  me  to  conjecture  that  she  had  not 
always  worn  shoes.  Her  mtstreas 
called  her  Kitty,  and  that  name  ahe 
was  allowed  to  keep,  aa  no  one  on 
board  thought  he  ooold  Improve  it. 

It  is  time  to  get  to  sea.  Glnoham, 
where  are  yon?  what  are  yon  i^nt? 
We  shall  be  off,  and  leave  yon  be* 
hind.  Noon,  onr  hbnr  of  aailinfi 
was  now  near  at  hand.  The  anchor 
was  hove  short ;  the  aaila  were  ahak* 
ing  in  the  wind ;  the  akipper  came 
on  board ;  the  foresail  was  then  aet ; 
still  there  was  no  Gingham.  Those 
talented  individual!,  the  two  boatmen, 
atill  supposing  Gingham  was  on  board, 
were  getting  a  litUe  nneaay.  Thej 
were  now  wide  awake,  and  anxiondv 
peering  at  the  ship  with  their  handa 
over  their  eyea,  watching  every  one 
that  came  on  deck,  bnt  watching  in 
vain.  Theur  MneaHineai  evidmtly 
increased,  as  onr  renimlning  time  di* 

mmiahuH  ;  ||11  |^  lensth.  IB  ths  tOVlL 

ch>ck  stmok  twelve,  the  capstan  wis 
manned.  The  aneher  was  then  hovn 
to  the  tnne  of  "^UT  ahe  goes,**  per- 
ibrmed  on  a  sfaigyr  fife  In  sdmfaiibli 
time,  marked  by  the  trand  of  munf 
feet.  The  fiood*tide  waa  heginninf 
to  make:  bnt  we  didn*t  cam  fer  that, 
aa  we  had  whid  enough  IIpqb  the  noftk- 
esst,  and  to  apsre.  Otter  sails  wen 
now  set,  and  we  wera  beginning  to 
get  way ;  while  I  was  Intently  €y«inf 
the  ahora,  axpsetl^  to  ass  Ohighaa 
above  oC  ana  psffeetljr  am  he  wonU 
none,  hnranas  he  hnd  tnhsn  no  st^ps 


for  the  lo-landlMr  of  Ms  baggafs. 

Bnt  I  did  notiook  in  the  i^i  dt- 
reetlon.  Ghigfaaai,  detained  to  the 
last  BMiBent,  and  thsn,  hnTlngssttlsd 
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all  thiugs  to  his  satisfaction,  at  liberty 
to  prosecute  his  voyage,  had  made 
his  arrangements  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment. It  was  a  near  thing  though. 
He  put  off  from  a  part  of  the  town 
lower  down  than  the  quay  from  which 
he  usually  embarked,  so  as  to  cut  in 
upon  us  as  wo  glided  dovtn  the  har- 
bour ;  and  wjis  within  a  i^y:^  fathoms 
of  the  ship  before  I  saw  him.  He 
was  then  standing  upright  in  his  boat, 
completely  absorbed  in  a  London 
paper,  but  with  one  hand  waving  his 
umbrella,  without  looking  up,  to  stop 
the  ship.  Stopping  the  ship  was  out 
of  the  c(Destion.  Indeed,  I  fancied  the 
skipper  would  have  been  glad  to  go 
without  him.  The  boat,  coming  end 
on,  and  not  very  cleverly  handled  by 
the  Falmouth  fellows,  bumped  against 
the  side  of  the  ship,  which,  as  she 
was  now  under  way,  they  were  afraid 
of  missing  altogether ;  and  the  shock 
almost  pitched  Gingham  and  his 
umbrella  into  the  water.  lie  came 
on  board  amidst  general  laughter, 
and  the  hearty  greetings  of  such  of 
the  passengers  as  knew  him — none 
heartier  than  mine.  ^^  IIow  his  green 
spectacles  would  have  frightened  the 
fishes ! "  said  Mr  Commissary  Capsi- 
cum to  Captain  Gabion.  ^^  Don't 
joke  on  such  a  serious  subject,**  re- 
plied the  captain;  **had  he  gone 
over,  we  should  have  (luitted  England 
without  getting  a  sight  of  the  last 
I^ndon  newspaper." 

The  two  worthies,  who,  still 
expecting  to  sec  Gingham  emerge 
from  the  cabin,  had  so  long  waited 
for  him  in  vain,  were  by  this 
time  in  an  awkwanl  predicament. 
When  the  ship  first  began  to  move, 
they  had  no  resource  but  to  unmoor 
from  the  buoy,  out  oars,  and  pull 
away  in  company.  But  this,  it  was 
soon  clear,  would  not  do.  The  ship 
was  getting  more  and  more  way,  and, 
had  they  pulled  their  hearts  out,  would 
soon  have  left  them  astern ;  when, 
as  their  only  chance,  they  pulled  close 
alongside,  and  made  free  with  a  rope's 
end  that  was  dragging  through  the 
water.  This  one  of  them  held,  after 
giving  it  a  turn  round  a  bench  ;  while 
the  other  kept  off  the  boat  from  the 
ship's  side  by  means  of  the  boat-hook. 


While  they  were  being  thiiB  dragged 
through  the  water,  each,  as  he  oo^, 
from  time  to  time  teaching  his  hat, 
each  beseechingly  ^mpenng,  each 
saying  somethmg  that  noboay  could 
hear,  and  both  aDxionsly  looking  for 
Gingham  on  deck,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise they  saw  him  come  alongside  in 
another  t>oat,  as  I  have  already  re- 
lated; and,  before  they  coald  say 
Jack  Robinson,  he  was  on  board. 

After  our  first  greetings,  I  called 
Gingham's  attention  to  the  disagree- 
able position  of  oar  two  firiends,  who 
were  still  holding  on  alongside,  and 
dragging  through  the  water.  Indeed, 
I  was  disposed  to  hold  an  argnmcni 
with  him  on  the  snbiect,  and  thought 
a  different  view  might  be  taken  of 
their  case.  ^^  No,  no,"  said  Gingham; 
^^  this  is  the  first  time  any  Falmonth 
man  has  ever  attempted  to  impose 
upon  me,  and  I  mean  it  to  be  the  last." 
The  breeze,  no  onnsnalcircamstance 
in  such  localities,  stiffened  as  wo  ap- 
proached the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
where  the  high  land  closes  in,  and  the 
sea-way  is  comparatively  narrow; 
and,  meeting  the  s?rell  which  came 
tumbling  in  from  the  ocean  with  the 
flood-tide,  knocked  np  a  little  bit  of 
an  ugly  ripple.  The  situation  of  the 
two  boatmen  was  becoming  every 
moment  more  awkward.  We  were 
now  going  six  knots,  (through  the 
water ^  mind  you,  not  making  six  knots 
— that,  against  such  a  current,  was 
quite  beyond  our  tubby  little  Wilbd* 
mina's  capabilities ;)  the  ripple  was 
gradually  becoming  nastier ;  the  boat- 
men, still  touching  their  hats  from 
time  to  time,  stiU  blandly  smiling, 
and  still  making  unheard  but  pathetic 
appeals  to  Gingham's  generon^,  did 
not  like  to  let  go  till  they  hid  got 
something ;  and  I  really  thought  the 
end  must  be,  that  theur  boat  would 
be  swamped  alongside.  At  length. 
Gingham  put  an  end  to  the  woe, 
by  screwing  up  ninepence  in  a  bit  of 
paper,  and  throwing  it  into  the  boat, 
telling  them  it  was  threepence  more 
than  they  deserved.  They  then  let 
go ;  and  we  left  them  poppling  np  and 
down,  like  a  cork,  in  the  broken  water, 
and  scuffling  about  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  for  the  scattered  coin. 
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DISENCHAMTMENT. 

BT  DELTA. 

I. 

Although  from  Adam  stained  with  crime, 

A  halo  girds  the  path  of  time, 

As  'twere  things  hnmble  with  snblime, 

Diyine  with  mortal  blending. 
And  that  which  is,  with  that  which  seems, — 
Till  blazoned  o'er  were  Jacob's  dreams 
With  heaven's  angelic  hosts,  in  streams, 

Descending  and  ascending. 

u. 

Ask  of  the  clouds,  why  Eden's  dyes 
Have  vanished  from  the  sunset  skies? 
Ask  of  the  winds,  why  harmonies 

Now  breathe  not  in  their  voices? 
Ask  of  the  spring,  why  from  the  bloom 
Of  lilies  comes  a  less  perfume? 
And  why  the  linnet,  'mid  the  broom, 

Less  lustily  rejoices? 

ni. 

Silent  are  now  the  sylvan  tents ; 

The  elves  to  auy  elements 

Besolved  are  gone;  grim  castled  rents 

No  more  show  demons  gazing, 
With  evil  eyes,  on  wandering  men ; 
And,  where  the  dragon  had  his  den 
Of  fire,  within  the  haunted  glen, 

Now  herds  unharmed  are  grazing.* 


*  A  clearer  day  has  dispelled  the  marrelB,  whioh  showed  tbemselvea  in  heaven 
above  and  in  earth  beneath^  when  twilight  and  anperstitioa  went  hand  in  hand. 
Horace's 

**  Somnia,  terrors  nufieoi,  minenla,  ngat, 
NoctanuM  Lemnres,  portentaqa«  Thmila,** 

as  well  as  Milton's 

**•  Gtoigons,  Hydrai,  and  ChinuRas  dire,** 

haye  all  been  found  wanting,  when  redooed  to  the  admeasorements  of  soienee ;  and 
the  **  sounds  that  syllable  men's  names,  on  sandik  and  sbneik  and  desert  wilder^ 
nesses/'  are  quenched  fai  sUenoe^  or  only  exist  in  wiiat  James  Hogg  most  poetieaUy 

terms 


^  That  nndiftnad  and  min|^  himi, 
Yoiee  of  tfao  desert^  mmer  dvmb.^ 


The  inductive  philosophy  was  ^  the  bare  bodkin  "^  wUeh  gave  aaiiy  a  pleasant  visioil 
**  its  quietus."  '^  Homo,  natnrm  miniBter/'  saith  Lord  Baeooi  *  et  inteipres,  taaioB 
facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  natnne  cvdine  se  vel  mente  obMrvaverit :  nee  ampUns 
Bcit  nee  potest." — Not,  Orffanmrn^  Aph.  I. 

The  fabulous  dragon  has  long  acted  a  eonspienens  part  in  the  poetnr  both  of  Ohk 
north  and  south.  We  find  him  in  the  legends  of  Begnar  Lodbrof  and  Kempios.  and 
in  the  episode  of  Brandimarte  in  the  second  book  of  the  Oriando  laamoimto.  He  is 
also  to  be  recognised  as  the  huM  sntke  of  the  Eddi^ ;  and  tgnm  wHh  ourselves  In 
the  stories  of  the  Chevalier  St  George  and  the  DrageiHHif  Moor  of  Mecrhall  and  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley— in  the  Dngon  Of  Loiitoii—l&  the  LaldUy  Worm  of  SphidleloA 
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TV. 

Ko  more,  as  horror  stirs  the  trees, 
The  path- belated  peasant  sees 
Witches,  adown  the  sleety  breeze, 

To  Lapland  flats  careering:* 
As  on  through  storms  the  Sea-kings  sweep, 
No  more  the  Kraken  huge,  asleep, 
rx)oms  like  an  island,  'mid  the  deep, 

Rising  and  disappearing. 

V. 

No  more,  reclined  by  Gonads  streams. 
Before  the  seer,  in  waking  dreams, 
The  dim  fnnereal  pageant  gleams, 

Futurity  fore-showing; 
No  more,  released  from  churchyard  trance. 
Athwart  blue  midnifrht,  spectres  glance, 
Or  mingle  in  the  bridal  dance, 

To  vanish  ere  cock-crowing.f 


Heugh— in  the  Flying  Serpent  of  Lockbume— the  Snake  of  Wormieston,  &c.  &c. 
Bartholinus  and  Saxo-Grammaticus  Tolnnteer  us  some  curious  information  regarding 
a  species  of  the<c  monsters,  whose  particular  offiee  was  to  keep  watch  over  hidden 
treasure.  The  winded  Gryphon  is  of*'  anld  descent,"  and  has  held  a  place  in  unna- 
tural history  from  Herodotus  (Thalia,  116,  and  Melpcmene,  13,27)  to  Milton  {Para- 
d{*€  Lo»t,  book  V.)  — 

"•  As  wlicn  a  (Tiyphon,  through  the  wilderness, 
"With  vringt*d  counso,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale. 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian,''*  &c. 

*  Of  the  many  mysterious  cliapters  of  the  human  mind,  surely  one  of  the  most 
obscure  and  puzzling  is  that  of  witchcraft.  For  some  reason,  not  sufficiently  explained, 
Lapland  was  set  down  as  a  fayourite  scat  of  the  orgies  of  the  **  Midnight  Hags." 
When,  in  the  ballad  of  ''  The  Witch  of  Fife,''  the  auld  gudemaa,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  conjugal  authority,  questions  his  errant  spouse  regardiag  hn  nocturnal  absences 
without  leave,  she  is  made  ecstatically  to  answer, 

"  Whan  we  came  to  the  Lapland  lone, 
The  fairies  war  all  in  array  ; 
For  all  the  genii  of  the  North 
War  keepyng  their  holyday. 
The  warloeke  man  and  the  weird  womyng, 
And  the  favK  of  the  woode  and  the  steep, 
And  the  phantom  hunteris  all  were  there, 
And  the  mermaidis  of  the  deep. 
And  they  washit  vm  all  with  the  witch-water, 
Distillit  fra  the  moorland  dew, 
Quhill  our  beauty  bloomit  like  the  Lapland  roee. 
That  wylde  in  the  foreste  grew." 

QtieenV  Wmhe,  Night  IsL 

'^  Like,  but  oh  how  different,"  are  these  unearthly  goings  on  to  the  details  in  the  Wal- 
purgis  Night  of  Faust  (Act  r.  Scene  1 .)  The  *  phantom -hunters**  of  the  norA  were 
not  the  "  Wilde  Jager"  of  Burger,  or  **  the  Erl-king"  of  Goethe.  It  is  related  by 
Ileame,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Chippewas  Indians  suppose  the  northern  lights  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  frisking  of  herds  of  deer  in  the  fields  above,  caused  by  the  haloo 
and  chase  of  their  departed  friends. 

t  It  is  Tery  probable,  that  the  apparitional  visit  of  ^  Alonzo  the  Brave"  to  the 
bridal  of  ^  the  Fair  Imogene,'^  was  suggested  to  M.  G.  Lewis,  by  the  story  in  the  old 
chronicles  of  the  skeleton  masquer  taking  his  place  among  the  wedding  reveUen^  at 
Jedburgh  Castle,  on  the  night  when  Alexander  III.,  in  1286,  espoused  as  bis  aeeend 
queen,  Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  le  Dreux.  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  por- 
tents; and  the  prophecy  uttered  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  of  the  storm  wbieb  waa 
to  roar 

"  From  Ross's  hills  to  Solway  sea," 

was  supposed  to  have  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the  lamented  monarfb,whieli 


18U.]  Digrnc^ojitmaii. 

Alael  that  Fancj's  ronnt  should  cesser 
In  roae-hnea  Hmo'd,  the  myths  of  Greece 
Have  waned  to  dreamB— the  C(dchUn  fleeco, 

And  laboors  of  Alcidcs;^ — 
ly.  Homer,  eveu  tliy  mightj  line — 


vn. 

An  ailenc«  Usteoa  to  the  Isrk, 

And  ofieut  beatna  disperee  tha  dark, 

How  sweet  to  roam  abroad,  and  mark 

ITieir  gold  tlie  fields  adorning : 
Bnt,  when  we  think  of  where  are  tliey, 
Whose  bosoms  like  our  own  ynte  gv. 
While  April  gladdened  life's  young  day, 

Joy  lakes  the  garb  of  mourning. 

Warm  gnshing  thro"  the  heart  come  back 
The  thooghta  that  brightened  boyhood's  trade; 
And  hopes,  aa  'twere  from  midnight  black. 

All  star-like  re- awaken; 
Until  wp  feel  how,  one  by  one, 
The  faces  of  the  loved  are  gone, 
Aud  grieve  for  those  left  here  alone. 

Not  those  who  have  been  tnken. 

The  past  retnras  in  all  we  see. 

The  billowy  cloud,  and  brADchmg  tree; 

In  all  we  hear — the  bird  and  bee 

Remind  ofpleaanres  cherish 'd; 
When  all  is  lost  it  loved  the  best. 
Oh  1  pity  on  that  vacant  bre-ast, 
^Vhtch  would  not  rather  be  at  rest, 

Than  pine  amid  the  perisb'd ! 

A  balmy  eve  I  the  round  white  moon 
Emparadises  midmost  Jane-, 
Tune  trills  the  nightingale  on  tnae — 
What  magic!  when  a  lover, 

-occurred,  duI;  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Bkel«ton  maaqnar,  bj  a  fall 
from  hia  horee,  over  a  preoipice,  vthila  hunting  between  Bunilialand  and  Kingborn,  at 
n  place  etill  called  "  the  King'a  Wood-end-" 

Wordsworth  appears  to  have  had  the  sabjtet  ia  hie  ejo,  in  two  of  the  Btauzas  of 
Ilia  lyrio,  ealilled  PratntinunU, — tho  laflt  of  whieh  runs  M  followa: — 
"  Yfl  daunt  the  prond  airmj  of  var, 
Pertads  ttie  IodiIt  ocoan  fat 

Ai  Hiil  bath  been  narorled. 
For  dsneon  in  tbe  feitiv?  lull 
What  ghmtlj  partnon  lialh  joar  tail 
Fetched  from  the  abadDwr  WDitil." 

—Poftiiial  Woria,  18(5,  p.  176. 
The  same  iDcident  haa  been  made  the  subject  of  some  very  apiriled  verses,  in  a 
little  volume  — Batfarf*  nnrf  Lagi  /roro  SixUiik  .Hirtofy— puhiished  in   1844;  and 
which,  I  fear,  haa  not  attriioteil  the  attention  to  i<rhi«h  ita  intiinaic  meiita  assuredly 
entitle  it. 
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To  him,  who  now,  gray-haured  and  lone, 
Bends  o*er  the  sad  sepulchral  stone 
Of  her,  whose  heart  was  once  his  own: 
Ah!  bright  dream  briefly  over! 

XI. 

See  how  from  port  the  vessel  glides 
With  streamcred  masts,  o'er  halcyon  tides; 
Its  laggard  course  the  sea-boy  chides, 

All  loath  that  calms  should  bind  him ; 
But  distance  only  chains  him  more, 
With  love-links,  to  his  native  shore, 
And  sleep's  best  dream  is  to  restore 

The  home  he  left  behind  him. 

XII. 

To  sanguine  youth's  enraptured  eye. 
Heaven  has  its  reflex  in  the  sky. 
The  winds  themselves  have  melody. 

Like  harp  some  seraph  sweepeth  ; 
A  silver  decks  the  hawthorn  bloom, 
A  legend  shrines  the  mossy  tomb> 
And  spirits  throng  the  starry  gloom. 

Her  reign  when  midnight  keepeth. 

XIII. 

Silence  overhangs  the  Delphic  cave; 
Where  strove  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Naught  met  the  wandering  Byron,  save 

A  lone,  deserted  barrow ; 
And  Fancy's  iris  waned  away. 
When  Wordsworth  ventured  to  survey. 
Beneath  the  light  of  common  day, 

The  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow.' 

XIV. 

Little  we  dream — when  life  is  new. 
And  Nature  fresh  and  fair  to  view. 
When  throbs  the  heart  to  pleasure  true. 

As  if  for  naught  it  wanted, — 
That,  year  by  year,  and  ray  by  ray, 
Romance's  sunlight  dies  away, 
And  long  before  the  hair  is  giTiy, 

The  heart  is  disenchanted.* 
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ACBOSS  THE  ATLAHTIC. 


Another  book  from  the  active  pen 
of  our  American  acquaintance,   the 
able  seaman.    Tlie  question  having 
been  raised  whether  Mr  Herman  Mel- 
ville has  really  served  before  the  mast, 
and  has  actually,  like  the  heroine  of  a 
well-known  pathetic  ballad,  disfigured 
his  lily-white  fingers  with  the  nasty 
pitch  and  tar,  he  does  his  best  to  dis- 
sipate all  such  doubts  by  the  title-page 
of  his  new  work,  on  which,  in  large 
capitals,  is  proclaimed  that  Redbum 
]&  ^^  The  Sailor 'boy  Confessions  and 
Reminiscences  of  the  son  of  a  gentienum 
in  the  merchant  service  f^  and,  colla- 
terally, by  a  dedication  to  his  yonnger 
^  brother,  ^^  now  a  sailor  on  a  voyage  to 
China.'^     An  unmerited  importance 
has  perhaps  been  given  to  the  inquiry 
whether  Mi*  Mel  villous  voyages  were 
made  on  quarterdeck  or  on  forecastle, 
and  are  genuine  adventures  or  mere 
Kobinsonades.     The  book,  not  the 
writer,  concerns  the  critic ;  and  even 
as  there  assuredly  are  drcnmstances 
that  might  induce  a  youth  of  gentle 
birth  and  breeding  to  aon  flannel  shirt, 
and  put  fist  in  tar-bucket  as  a  mer- 
chant seaman,  so  the  probably  unplea- 
sant nature  of  those  drcnmstances 
precludes  too  inquisitive  investigation 
into  them.    We  accept  Mr  Bielvilie, 
therefore,  for  what  he  professes  to  be^ 
and  we  accept  bis  books,  also,  with 
pleasure   and  gratitude  when  good, 
just  as  we  neglect  and  reject  them 
when  they  are  the  contrary.  Redbum^ 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  is  entitled  to 
a  more  favourable  verdict  than  the 
author's  last  previous  work.    We  do 
not  like  it  so  well  as  Typee  and  Omoo ; 
and,  although  quite  aware  that  this  is 
a  class  of  fiction  to  which  one  cannot 
often  return  without  finding  it  pallf  by 
reason  of  a  certain  inevitable  same- 
ness, we  yet  are  qnito  sure  we  shoold 
not  have  liked  it  so  well  as  those  two' 
bo^ks,  even  though  priori^  of  pnbli- 
cation  had  brought  it  to  a  palate  nn- 
satcd  with  that  particular  sort  of  lite- 
rar>'  diet.    Nevertheless,  after  a  de- 
cided and  deplorable  retrogression,  Mr 
]Mclvillc  seems  likely  to  go  ahead 


again,  if  he  will  only  take  time  and 
pauis,  and  not  over-write  himself,  and 
avoid  certain  affectations  and  pedantry 
unworthy  a  man  of  his  ability.  Many 
of  the  defects  of  Mardi  are  corrected 
in  Redbum,  We  gladly  miss  much 
of  the  obscurity  and  nonsense  that 
abound  in  the  former  work.  The 
style,  too,  of  this  one  is  more  nature 
and  manly;  and  even  in  the  minor 
matter  of  a  title,  we  find  reason  to 
congratulate  Mr  Melville  on  improved 
taste,  inasmuch  as  we  think  an  Eng- 
lish book  is  better  fitted  with  an  Eng- 
llsh-sonnding  name  than  with  uncouth 
dissyllables  from  Polynesia,  however 
convenient  these  may  be  found  for  the 
pnrpoiE^  of  the  pnff  iMt>vocative. 

Redbum  comprises  fonr  months  of 
the  life  of  a  hardy  wrong-headed- 
lad,  who  ships  himself  on  board  a 
trading  vessel,  for  the  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Llyerpool  and  back.. 
As  there  Is  no  question  of  shipwreck, 
storm,  pirates,  mutiny,  or  any  other 
nautico- dramatic  inddeuts,  during 
Wellingborough  Redbnm's  voyage  out 
and  home ;  and  as  the  events  of  hla 
brief  abode  in  England  are  ndther 
numerous  nor  (with  the  exception  of 
one  rather  fiur- fetched  episode)  by  any 
means  extraordinary,  it  is  evident 
that  a  good  deal  of  detail  and  inge- 
nuity are  necessaiy  to  fill  two  volumes, 
on  so  simple  and  commonplace  a 
theme.  So  a  diapter  Is  devoted  to 
the  causes  of  his  addiction  to  the  sea, 
and  shows  how  it  was  that  childish 
reminiscences  of  a  seaport  town,  and 
stories  of  marithne  adventure  told  him 
by  his  fiather,  who  had  many  thnes 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  visions  of 
European  magnificence,  and,  above 
all,  the  -frequent  contempUition  of  an 
old-fitthloned  fgMm  ship  which  stood 
in  his  mothei's  sitting-room,  and 
which  is  described  with  conddemble 
mlnateness,  and  some  rather  foebie 
attempts  at  the  fiwetions— how  all 
these  things  combined  had  imboed 
ymmgWeuingboioiighwith  a  strong 
craving  after  salt  water.  Other  dr* 
cnmstanees  concurred  to  drive  him 
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forth  ui>nu  the  world.  lie  hints  at 
family  misfortunes.  His  ftither  had 
been  a  merchant  at  New  York,  in  a 
flourishing  business.  Things  were 
now  less  prosperous.  "  Some  time 
previous,  my  mother  had  removed 
from  New  York  to  a  pleasant  village 
on  the  Hudson  river,  where  we  lived 
in  a  small  house,  In  a  quiet  way.  Sad 
disappointments  in  several  plana  which 
I  had  sketched  for  my  future  life ;  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  for  my- 
self, united  to  a  naturally  roving  dis- 
position, had  now  conspired  within 
me  to  send  me  to  sea  as  a  sailor.'* 
And  yet  it  would  appear  that  he  might 
have  done  better  than  plunge  tlius 
recklessly  into  the  hardships  and  evil 
associations  of  a  merchantman's  fore- 
castle ;  for  he  more  than  half  admits 
that  he  was  erring  and  wilful,  and  that 
he  had  kind  relatives  and  sympathis- 
ing patrons,  who  would  have  put  him 
in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  other- 
wise. Redbnm,  however,  seems  to 
have  l>een  in  some  resi)ects  as  preco- 
cious as  in  others  we  ^hall  presently 
find  him  simple  and  inexperienced.  A 
mere  boy,  adversity  had  already  con- 
verted him  into  a  misanthrope,  at  an 
age  when  most  lads  are  as  yet  without 
plans  for  their  fnturo,  and  know  not 
disappointment  in  any  more  important 
matters  than  a  treat  to  the  play,  or  nn 
extra  week's  holiday.  The  forward- 
na|ftof  the  rising  generation  is  remark- 
aoHltnough  in  England,  and  has  been 
amiMiLigly  hit  off  by  one  of  our  clever- 
est cMicaturists.  In  America,  there- 
fore, which  notoriously  goes  ahead  of 
the  old  country  in  most  particulars, 
and  whose  inhabitants  lay  claim  to  an 
extraordinary  share  of  railroad  and 
earthquake  in  their  composition,  boy- 
ish precocity  is  possibly  still  more  re- 
markable ;  and  one  must  not  wonder 
at  linding  Master  Redbum  talking  in 
misanthropic  vein  of  the  world's  treat- 
ment of  him,  how  bleak  and  cheerless 
everything  seemed,  and  how  **  the 
warm  soul  of  him  had  been  flogged  out 
by  adversity."  This,  at  an  age  when 
the  stinging  memory  of  the  school- 
master's taws  mtist  still  have  been 
tolerably  vivid  about  the  seat  of  his 
breeks,  seems  rather  absurd  to  begin 
with.  It  was  under  the  inflnence  of 
such  feelings,  however,  that  this  infant 
Timon  left  his  home  to  cast  his  lot 
upon  the  wide  waters.    His  friends 


were  evidently  either  yery  angiy  with 
him  or  very  poor ;  for  they  allowed 
him  to  depart  with  but  one  dollar  in 
his  pocket,  a  big  shooting-jacket  with 
foxes'  heads  on  the  bnttons,  and  a 
little  bundle,  containing  his  entire  kit, 
slnng  at  the  end  of  the  fowling-piece 
which  his  good-natored  elder  brother 
pressed  npon  him  at  parting.  Thna 
equipped,  he  tramps  off  to  the  steamer 
that  is  to  carry  him  down  the  Hudson, 
early  on  a  raw  momung,  along  a  muddy 
road,  and  through  a  drizzling  rain. 
The  skyey  influences  will  at  times 
aflcct  even  the  most  stoical,  and  the 
dismal  aspect  of  external  nature  makes 
Master  Kiedbnm  revert  to  his  bUriited 
prospects — how  his  soul  is  aflficted 
with  mildew,  ^^and  the  fhdt  wldch, 
with  others,  is  only  blasted  after  ripe- 
ness, with  him  is  nipped  in  the  mrst 
blossom  and  bud.**  The  bli^t  he 
complains  of  is  evidently  of  a  most 
virulent  description,  for  it  **  leaves 
such  a  scar  that  the  ahr  of  Paradise 
might  not  erase  it."  As  he  has  jnst 
before  told  us  how,  whilst  walking 
along,  his  fingers  **  worthed  moodily 
at  the  sttK-k  and  trigger"  of  his  bro- 
ther's rifle,  and  that  he  had  thought 
this  was  indeed  ^*  the  proper  way  to 
begin  life,  with  a  gim  in  your  hand,** 
we  feel,  upon  hearing  him  croak  so 
desperately,  some  apprehension  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  think  his  Ino- 
ther  would  have  done  as  well  to  have 
kept  his  gun.  On  this  last  point  we 
quite  make  up  our  minds,  when  we 
shortly  afterwards  find  him  levelling 
the  weapon  at  the  left  eye  of  a  steam- 
boat passenger  who  is  so  imprudent 
as  to  stare  at  him,  and  bullying  the 
steward  for  demanding  the  fhre, 
(which  is  two  dollars,  whereas  Bed- 
bnrn  has  but  oneO  and  looking  cat- 
a- mounts  at  his  less  needy  fellow- 
voyagers,  because  they  have  the  rude- 
ness to  enjoy  their  roast  beef  dinner, 
whilst  he  has  had  the  improvidenoe  to 
leave  homo  without  even  a  crust  in 
his  wallet.  It  seems  the  author's  idm 
to  start  his  hero  in  life  under  erery 
possible  circumstance  of  disadvantigiQ 
and  hardship;  and  to  do  this,  he 
rather  loses  sight  of  probability.  At 
last,  however,  Redbum  reaches  Kew 
York,  with  gun  and  bundle,  fbxea* 
heads  and  shooting-jacket,  and  haa* 
tens  to  visit  a  fnend  of  his  biother^a. 
to  whom  he  is  recommended.  A  Una 
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welcome,  frood  snpper,  and  warm  bed, 
go  some  way  towards  dissipating  his 
ill  humour;  and  next  morning  the 
friend  accompanies  him  to  the  docks 
to  seek  a  ship.  But  none  of  his 
brother's  kindnesses  prosper  him. 
The  pun,  as  wo.  have  seen,  has  already 
led  him  to  the  verge  of  homicide,  the 
foxes'  heads  are  yet  to  be  the  source 
of  innumerable  vexations;  and  Mr 
Jones,  a  silly  young  man,  does  more 
harm  than  good,  by  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  Redbum's  atVairs,  and  acting 
as  his  spokesman  A\ith  Captain  Riga, 
of  the  regular  trader,  Ilitjhlanda-^ 
then  lojiding  for  Liverpool. 

"  Wc  fouud  the  captain  in  the  cabin, 
which  was  a  very  handtM)me  one,  lined 
with  mahogany  and  maple  ;  and  the 
.-toward,  an  elegant-looking  mulatto,  in  a 
L'orgeous  turban,  was  setting  out,  on  a 
-ort  of  «!ideboar(l,  some  dinner^ervice 
wliich  looked  like  silver,  but  it  was  only 
Britannia  ware  highly  i>olished.  As  soon 
:is  1  clapped  my  eye  on  the  captain,  I 
tlioiight  to  myself  he  waejust  the  cap- 
tain tu  Huit  me.  He  was  a  fiuc-lookiug 
man,  about  forty,  splendidly  dressed, 
with  very  black  whiskers  and  very  white 
f  LM'th,  and  what  I  took  to  be  a  free  frank 
look  out  of  a  large  hazel  eye.  I  liked 
him  amazingly." 

Tho  scene  that  ensues  is  quietly 
humorous,  and  reminds  us  a  good 
dt;al  of  Marryat,  in  whose  style  of 
\u)\\'\  wc  think  Mr  Melville  would 
>iu'ct*i!d.  The  upshot  of  tho  confer- 
ence is  that  Redburu  ships  as  a  boy 
on  board  the  Highlander.  By  vaunt- 
\n\f  his  respectability,  and  the  wealth 
of  his  relations,  his  injudicious  friend 
furnishes  Riga  with  a  jn-etext  for 
uithliolding  the  customar}'  advance 
(if  \\x\  ;  and  although  the  sale  of  tho 
fowling -piece  to  a  Jew  pawnbroker 
l)rodu('(.s  wherewith  to  purchaso  a 
red  woollen  shirt,  a  tarpaulin  hat, 
and  jark-knife,  Redbnrn  goes  on 
])t>:ird  but  slenderly  provided.  His 
rcco[»tiou  is  not  very  cheering. 

**'  When  I  reached  the  deck,  I  saw  no 
one  but  a  large  man  in  a  large  dripping 
;A-i-jacket,  who  was  calking  down  tlie 
i.iaiiihatche.?. 

*' '  What  do  you  want,  Pillgarlic  \  * 
.  aid  he. 

'* '  I've  shipped  to  sail  in  this  ship,'  I 
replied,  assuming  a  little  dignity  to  cbas- 
ti::  ?  hi-  familiarity. 

**  *  What  for-^a  tailor  ? '  said  he,  look- 
ing at  my  shooting-jacket. 


"  I  answered  that  I  was  going  as  a 
'  boy;'  for  so  I  was  technically  put  down 
on  the  articles. 

**  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  have  you  got  your 
traps  aboard  { ' 

'*  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  there  were 
any  rats  in  the  ship,  and  hadn't  brought 
any  '  trap.' 

"  At  this  he  laughed  out  ^vith  a  great 
guffaw,  and  said  there  must  be  hay-i^eed 
in  my  hair. 

*^  This  made  me  mad;  but,  thinking  he 
must  be  one  of  the  sailors  who  was  going 
in  the  ship,  I  thought  it  wouldnH  be 
wise  to  make  an  enemy  of  him,  so  only 
asked  him  where  the  men  slept  in  the 
ves-sel,  for  I  wanted  to  put  my  clothes 
away. 

"  *  Where's  your  clothes  I '  !«aid  he. 

'* '  Here  in  my  bundle,'  said  I,  holding 
it  up. 

*'*  Well,  if  that's  all  you've  got,'  ho 
cried, 'you'd  better  chuck  it  overboard. 
But  go  forward,  go  forward  to  the  fore- 
castle; that*8  the  place  you  live  in  aboard 
here.' 

''And  with  that  he  directed  me  to  a 
sort  of  hole  in  the  deck  of  the  bow  of  the 
ship;  but  looking  down,  and  seeing  how 
dark  it  was,  I  asked  him  for  a  light. 

*' '  Strike  your  eyes  together  and  make 
one,'  said  he,  *  we  don't  have  any  lights 
here.'  So  1  groped  my  way  down  into 
the  forecastle,  which  smelt  so  bad  of  old 
ropes  and  tar,  that  it  almost  made  me 
sick.  After  waiting  patiently,  I  began 
to  see  a  little;  and,  looking  round,  at  last 
perceived  I  was  in  a  smoky-looking  place, 
with  twelve  wooden  boxes  stuck  round 
the  sides.  In  some  of  these  boxes  were 
large  chests,  which  I  at  once  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  sailors,  who  must  have 
taken  that  method  of  appropriating  their 
'bunks,'  as  I  afterwards  found  these 
boxes  were  called.  And  so  it  turned 
out. 

"  After  examining  them  for  a  while,  I 
selected  an  empty  one,  and  put  my  bundle 
right  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  about  my  claim  to 
the  place,  particularly  as  the  bundle  was 
so  small." 

The  ship  is  not  to  sail  till  the  next 
day ;  the  crow  are  not  yet  aboard ; 
there  is  no  mess,  and  Redbnrn  has  no 
money.  He  passes  a  wretched  night 
in  his  eyil-smelling  bank,  and  next 
morning  is  crawling  about  the  deck, 
weak  from  hanger,  when  be  is  accosted 
by  the  first  mate,  who  cnrses  bim  for 
a  Inbber,  asks  his  name,  sweai-s  it  is 
too  long  to  be  handy,  rebaptises  him 
by  that  of  B^Ums^  and  sets  him  to 
dean  ont  the  pig-pen,  and  grease  the 
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main- topmast.  Ilaving  accomplished 
tbcse  savour}'  datics,  and  narrowly 
escaped  falling  overboard  from  liis 
unwonted  elevation,  Redbum  is 
ordered  to  the  quarterdeck,  where 
the  men  are  divided  into  watches, 
and  ho  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  friend 
the  first  mate,  who  tries  hard  to  get 
rid  of  him  to  Mr  Ri*^';?,  the  second 
mate  ;  but  Mr  Rips  rcfussfs  the  tyro, 
even  as  a  free  gift.  Redbum  now 
gets  sea-sick,  and,  when  ordered  on 
deck  to  stand  the  lirst  night-watch, 
from  eight  oVIock  to  midnight,  ho, 
feeling  qualmish,  requests  one  of  the 
sailora  to  make  his  excuses  very 
civilly  to  the  chief  mate,  for  that  he 
thinks  he  will  go  below  and  spend 
the  night  in  his  bunk.  The  sailor,  a 
good-natured  Green  lander,  laughs  at 
his  simplicity,  and  doctors  him  with 
a  cauikin  of  rum  and  some  ship  bis- 
cuit.*', which  enable  him  to  get  through 
his  watch.  Minute  incidents  of  this 
kind,  retlectlons,  reminiscences,  and 
thoughts  of  home,  occupy  many 
chapters ;  and,  at  times,  one  is  in- 
clined to  think  they  are  dwelt  upon 
at  too  great  length  :  but,  as  before 
hinted,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something 
to  fdl  two  volumes.  A  slight  incon- 
sistency strikes  us  in  this  first  portion 
of  the  book.  Redburn,  a  sharp 
enough  lad  on  shore,  and  who,  it  has 
been  seen,  is  altogether  precocious 
in  experience  of  the  world's  disap- 
pointments, seems  converted,  by  the 
first  snitf  of  salt  water,  into  as  arrant 
a  simpleton  as  ever  made  mirth  in  a 
cockpit.  Mr  ^lolvillc  must  surely 
have  had  Peter  Simple  in  his  head, 
when  describing  *' Buttons"  at  his 
first  deck-washing.  "  The  water 
began  to  splash  about  all  over  the 
decks,  and  I  began  to  think  1  should 
surely  get  my  feet  wet,  and  catch  my 
death  of  cold.  So  I  went  to  the 
chief  mate  and  told  him  I  thought 
I  would  just  step  below,  till  tiiis 
miserable  wetting  was  over ;  for  I 
did  not  have  any  waterproof  boots, 
and  an  aunt  of  mine  had  died  of  con- 
sumption. Rut  he  only  roared  out 
for  me  to  get  a  broom,  and  go  to 
scru))bing,  or  he  would  prove  a  worse 
consumption  to  me  than  ever  got  hold 
of  my  poor  aunt."  Kow  Redburn, 
from  what  has  previously  been  seen 
of  him,  was  evidently  not  the  lad  to 
cai'c  a  rush  about  wet  soles,  or  even 


abont  a  thorough  docking.  On  the 
Hudson  river  steamer,  he  had  volun- 
tarily walked  the  deck  in  a  dreary 
stonn  till  soaked  through;  and  his 
first  night  on  board  the  Highlander 
had  been  passed  nncomplainingly  in 
wet  clothes.  He  has  borne  hunger 
and  thirst  and  other  disagreeables 
most  manfully,  and  the  impression  : 
given  of  him  is  quite  that  of  a  stub-  / 
born  hardy  fellow.  So  that  this  sud- 
den fear  of  a  splashing  is  evidently 
introduced  merely  to  afford  Mr  Mel- 
ville opportunity  of  making  a  little 
mild  fun,  and  is  altogether  out  of 
character.  Equally  so  is  the  elaborate 
naivctil  y!\\\i  which  Redbum  inqnirea 
of  a  sailor  whether,  as  the  big  bell 
on  the  forecastle  ^^hung  right  over 
the  scuttle  that  went  down  to  the 
place  where  the  watch  below  were 
sleeping,  such  a  ringing  every  little 
while  would  not  tend  to  disturb  them » 
and  beget  unpleasant  dreams.**  The 
account  of  .his  attempts  at  intimacy 
with  the  captain,  although  humorous 
enough,  is  liable  to  a  similar  objec- 
tion ;  and,  in  so  sharp  a  lad,  such 
simple  blunders  are  not  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  ignorance  of  sea 
usages.  I  lis  recollection  of  the  bland 
urbanity  with  which  Captain  Biga 
had  i^eceived  him  and  Mr  Jones,  when 
they  first  boarded  the  Highlander, 
induces  him  to  believe  that  he  may 
reckon  on  sympathy  and  attention  in 
that  quarter,  when  bullied  by  the 
rough  sailors,  and  abused  by  the 
snn])pish  mate.  He  had  vague  ideas 
of  Sunday  dinners  in  the  cabin,  of  an 
occasional  lesson  in  navigation,  or  an 
evening  game  at  chess.  Desirous  to 
realise  these  pleasant  visions,  but  ob- 
serving that  the  captain  takes  no 
notice  of  him,  and  altogether  omits  to 
invite  him  aft.  Buttons,  as  he  is 
now  universally  called  on  board  the 
trader,  thinks  it  may  be  expected  that 
he,  the  younger  man,  shoidd  make  the 
first  advances.  Ills  pig- sty  and 
chicken-coop  cleanings  have  not  greatly 
improved  the  aspect  of  his  clothes,  or 
the  colour  of  his  hands ;  but  a  bucket 
of  water  gets  off  the  worst  of  the 
stains,  and  a  selection  from  his  limited 
wardrobe  converts  him  into  a  decent 
enough  figure  for  a  forecastle,  although 
he  still  would  not  have  excited  much 
admiration  in  Broadway  or  Bond 
Street. 
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**  When  the  sailors  saw  ine  thus  em- 
ployed, they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
was  dressing  to  go  ashore.  I  told  them 
no,  for  we  were  then  out  of  sight  of 
land,  but  that  I  was  going  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  captain.  Upon  which 
they  all  laughed  and  shouted,  as  if  I 
were  a  simpleton;  although  there  seemed 
nothing  sorery  simple  in  going  to  make  an 
evening  call  upon  a  friend.  When  some 
of  them  tried  to  dissuade  me,  saying  I 
was  green  and  raw ;  but  Jackson,  who 
sat  looking  on,  cried  out  with  a  hideous 
grin — '  Let  him  go,  let  him  go,  men;  he's 
a  nice  boy.  Let  him  go;  the  captain  has 
Home  nuts  and  raisins  for  him.'  And  so 
Jie  was  going  on,  when  one  of  his  Tioleut 
fits  of  cougMng  seized  him,  and  he  almost 

choked For  want  of  kids,  I 

slipped  on  a  pair  of  woollen  mittens, 
which  my  mother  had  knit  for  me  to  carry 
to  sea.  As  I  was  putting  them  on, 
-Jackson  asked  me  whether  he  shouldn't 
call  a  carriage  ;  and  another  bade  me 
not  forget  to  present  his  best  respects  to 
the  skipper.  I  left  them  jail  tittering, 
and,  coming  on  deck,  was  passing  the 
cook-house,  when  the  old  cook  called 
after  me,  saying  I  had  forgot  my  cane." 

The  Jackson  here  referred  to  is  a 
prominent  character  in  the  book,  an 
important  personage  amongst  the  in- 
ms^fes  of  the  Highlander's  forecastle. 
He  was  a  yellow- vlsaged,  whiskerless, 
squinting,  broken-nosed  ruffian,  and 
his  head  was  bald,  *^  except  in  the 
nape  of  his  neck  and  just  behind  the 
ears,  where  it  was  stuck  over  with 
short  little  tufts,  and  looked  like  a 
worn-out  shoe- brush."  He  claimed 
near  relationship  with  General  Jack- 
son, was  a  good  seaman  and  a  great 
bully,  and,  although  physically  weak, 
and  broken  down  oy  excess  and  dis- 
ease, the  other  sailors  gave  way  to, 
and  even  petted  him.  He  bad  been 
at  sea  ever  since  bis  early  childhood, 
and  he  told  strange  wild  tales  of  bis 
experiences  in  many  lands  and  on 
many  distant  seas,  and  of  perils  en- 
countered in  Portugnese  slavers  on 
the  African  coast,  and  of  Batavlan 
fevers  and  Malay  pirates,  and  the  like 
horrible  things,  which  composed,  in- 
deed, all  his  conversation,  save  when 
he  found  fault  with  bis  shipmates,  and 
cursed,  and  reviled,  and  jeered  at  them 
— all  of  which  they  patiently  endured, 
OS  though  they  feared  tiie  devil  that 
glared  out  of ''  bis  deep,  sobtlSi  inftr- 
nal- looking  eye."    All  who  have  md 
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Ofnoo,  (the  best  of  Mr  MelviUe's  ^ 
books,)  will  remember  that  the  author 
is  an  adept  in  the  sketching  of  nautical 
originals.  Jackson  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  portrait,  and  doubtless  he  is 
*^  foanded  on  fact ;"  although  much  of 
his  savase  picturesqneness  may  be 
attributed  to  the  clever  pencil  of  his 
former  shipmate.  Riga  is  another 
good  hit.  The  handsome  captain, 
with  the  tine  clothes  and  the  shining 
black  whiskers,  who  spoke  so  smooth 
and  looked  so  sleek  when  his  craft  lay 
moored  by  New  York  quay,  is  alto- 
gether another  sort  of  character  when 
once  the  anchor  is  up.  Seamen  never 
judge  a  captain  by  his  shoregoing 
looks.  Tyrants  and  martinets  afloat  ai'e 
often  all  simper  and  benevolence  across 
a  mahogany  plank  ashore.  But  cer- 
tainly there  never  was  a  more  thorough 
metamorphosis  than  afour-  and  -twenty 
hours'  sail  produced  in  Captain  Rigia. 
His  glossy  suit  and  gallant  airs  dis- 
appeared altogether.  '^  He  wore  no- 
thing but  old-nishioned  snuff-coloured 
coats,  with  high  collars  and  short 
waists,  and  faded  short-legged  panta- 
loons, very  tight  about  the  knees,  and 
vests  that  did  not  conceal  his  waist- 
bands, owing  to  their  being  so  short, 
just  like  a  little  boy's.  And  his  hats 
were  all  caved  in  and  battered,  as  if 
they  had  been  knocked  about  in  a 
cellar,  and  his  boots  were  sadly 
patched.  Indeed,  I  began  to  think  he 
was  bnt  a  shabby  fellow  after  all,  par- 
tlculariy  as  his  whiskers  lost  tnefar 
gloss,  and  he  went  days  together 
without  shaving ;  and  his  hair,  by  a 
sort  of  miracle,  began  to  grow  A  a 
pepper  and  salt  colour,  which  might 
have  been  owing,  thongh,  to  his  ms- 
continning  the  nse  of  some  kind  of  dye 
while  at  sea.  I  put  him  down  as  a 
sort  of  impostor."  This  the  captain 
certainly  is,  and  vltimately  proves  to 
be  something  worse,  for  he  swindles 
poor  Buttons  and  another  nnfortnnate 
•<  boy"  oat  of  tbelr  hard-earned  wages, 
and  proves  himself  altogether  a  fiur 
worse  follow  than  tira  ron^  mate, 
whose  first  salntatloii  is  often  a  cone 
or  a  cnff,  bnt  who,  nevertheleaa,  has 
some  hflSurt  and  hmnani^  nnder  Us 
eoAFM  envelope.  Of  vairioas  other 
iodividoals  of  the  ship's  compaiqr 
sketebes  are  gifei,  siia  promuent 
•meopt  these  is  the  danay  molatto 
Btewaidt  ealledLafeoderby  tbecmr, 
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from  his  havinjr  boen  a  barber  in  New 
York.  FollowiDg  tlie  example  of  the 
captain,  whose  immediate  dependant 
he  i«,  Lavender,  when  at  sea,  lays  by 
liis  gorj?eou8  turban,  and  sports  Iiis 
wool,  profusely  scented  with  the  resi- 
due o(  his  stock  in  trade.  ^'  He  was 
a  sentimental  sort  of  darky,  and  read 
the  lltree  Spaniards  and  Charlottt 
Temple,  and  carried  a  lock  of  frizzled 
hair  in  his  vest  pocket,  which  he  fiv- 
quontly  volunteered  to  show  to  people, 
with  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes." 
It  must  have  been  sympathy  of  race, 
not  congeniality  of  disp<»sition,  that 
made  cronies  of  Lavender  and  the 
muthodistical  black  cook.  Thompson, 
the  sable  Soyer  of  the  Hifjhlandtry  was 
known  as  the  Doctor,  according  to  the 
nautical  practice  of  confounding  the 
medicid  and  the  giisti-onomical  pro- 
fessions. He  is  a  capital  ])ortrait, 
scarcely  caricatured.  On  a  Sunday 
morning,  **  he  sat  over  his  boiling 
pots,  reading  out  of  a  book  which  was 
verj'  much  soiled,  and  covered  with 
grease  spots,  for  he  kept  it  stuck  into 
a  little  leather  strap,  nailed  to  the  keg 
where  he  kept  the  fat  skimmed  off  the 
water  in  which  the  salt  l>eef  was  cook- 
ed." This  book  was  the  Bible,  and 
what  with  the  heat  of  the  tive-feet- 
£(|uare  kitchen,  and  his  violent  ellbrts 
to  com))rehend  the  more  mystorious 


chalk."  The  old  negro  atandB  before 
ns  as  we  read ;  cooking,  prajing,  per- 
spiring, and  with  all  the  lodicroiis 
self-sutiiciency  of  his  tribe.  Mr  Mel- 
ville is  very  happy  in  these  little 
touches.  Max  the  Dutchman  is  an- 
other original.  Although  married  to 
two  highly  respectable  wives,  one  at 
Liverpool  and  the  other  at  New  York, 
at  sea  he  is  quite  an  old  bachelor, 
precise  and  finical,  with  old-fashioned 
straight-laced  notions  about  the  duties 
of  sailor  boys,  which  he  tries  hard  to 
Inculcate  upon  Redbum.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  lied  Max,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called — his  shirt,  cheeks, 
hair,  and  whiskers  being  all  of  that 
colour — is  tolerably  kind  to  the  young- 
ster, in  whose  welfare  he  occasionalhr 
shows  some  little  interest.  Jack 
Blunt,  to  whose  description  the  author 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  a  chapter, 
is  not  quite  so  happy  a  hit — rather 
overdone — overloaded  with  peculiari- 
ties. Although  quite  a  young  fellow, 
his  hair  is  turning  gray,  and,  to  check 
this  premature  sign  of  age,  he  thrice 
in  the  day  anoints  his  bnshy  locks 
with  Tnij'alffar  OH  and  CopenMaam 
Klij'ir,  invaluable  preparations  retailed 
to  him  by  a  knavish  Yankee  apothe- 
cary, lie  is  also  greatly  addicted  to 
drugghig  himself:  takes  three  pills 
every  morning  with  his  coffee,  and 


passages  of  scripture,  the   beads  of    every  now  and  then  pours  down 
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sweat  wtmld  roll  nil'  the  Doctor's  bruw 
as  ho  sat  upon  a  narrow  shelf,  oppo- 
site the  stove,  and  so  close  to  it  that 
he  had  to  spread  his  legs  out  wide  to 
keep  them  from  scorcliiug.  During 
the  whole  voyage  he  was  never  known 
ti)  wash  his  face  but  once,  and  that 
%vus  on  a  dark  night,  in  one  of  his  own 
soup-pots,  lliscoflee,  by  courtesy  eo 
called,  was  a  most  extraordinarv  com- 
pound,  and  would  not  U'ar  analysis. 
►S»nietimes  it  tasted  fishy,  at  others 
salt ;  then  it  would  have  a  cheesy 
llavour,  or— but  we  abridge  the  un- 
savoury tletails  with  which  ll«Mlbnrn 
di>;:usts  us  upon  this  head.  SanilH)'< 
devotional  practices  )>recluded  tUn- 
attention  to  his  culinary  dutie."'.  For 
his  narrow  caln^ose  ho  entertained  a 
w:inii  atfection.  **  In  fair  weather  lie 
spread  tlie  skirt  of  an  oM  jacket  before 
tile  dnor  bv  wav  of  a  mat.  and  .forewod 
a  Miiali  rinL'bolt  into  the  dour  for  a 
knoeker,  and  wrot--  hl>  name,  *  .Mr 
Thompson,*  over  it,  with  a  bit  of  red 


flowing  bum]>er  of  horse  saUsy  Then 
he  has  a  turn  for  romance,  and  aings 
sentimental  songs,  whidi  must  have 
had  an  odd  enough  sound  from  the 
lips  of  one  whose  general  appearance 
is  that  of  *'  a  fat  porpoise  standing  on 
end  ;**  and  he  believes  in  witchcraft, 
and  studios  a  dream-book,  and  mutters 
Irish  invocations  for  a  breeae  when 
the  ship  is  becalmed,  &c.,  <&c.  Rather 
much  of  all  thi.s,  Mr  Mchilie,  and  not 
equal,  by  a  long  chalk,  to  what  3roa 
onee  before  did  in  the  same  line.  As 
we  read,  we  cannot  help  a  comparison 
with  some  former  pencilliugsof  yoore, 
which,  although  earlier  made,  referred 
to  a  later  voyage.  Involuntarily  we 
are  carried  baek  to  the  rat-and-oock- 
roacli- haunted  hull  of  the  crazy  little 
Jiile,  and  to  the  strange  collection  of 
originals  that  therein  did  dwell.  We 
think  of  bold  Jermin  and  timid  Gap* 
tain  (tiiy.  and,  aliu%'e  all,  of  that  glo* 
rioM>  fellow  Doctor  Long-Ghoflt.  We 
remember  the  easy  natural  tone,  and 
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well-sustained  interest  of  the  book  in 
which  they  figured;  and,  desirons 
thoQgh  we  are  to  praise,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that,  in  Redbwm^  lAi 
Melville  comes  not  np  to  the  mark  he 
himself  has  made.  It  is  evident  that, 
on  his  debut,  he  threw  off  tiie  rich 
cream  of  his  experiences,  and  he  must 
not  marvel  if  readers  have  thereby 
been  rendered  dainty,  and  grumble  a 
little  when  served  with  the  skim-milk. 
Redbum  is  a  clever  book,  as  books 
now  go,  and  we  are  far  from  visiting 
it  with  wholesale  condenmation ;  but 
it  certainly  lacks  the  spontaneousi 
flow  and  racy  originality  of  the  author's* 
South  Sea  narration. 

To  proceed,  however.  ''^Bedbwm 
grows  intolerably  flcU  and  tshtpid  over 
some  outlandishold gmde-booke.^  Such 
is  the  heading  of  Chapter  XXX. ;  and, 
from  what  Mr  Mel'nlie  says,  we  do 
not,  in  this  instance,  presume  to  dif- 
fer. We  are  now  in  Liverpool.  Much 
of  what  Redbum  tiiere  sees,  says,  and 
does,  will  be  more  interesting  to 
American  than  to  English  readers,  al- 
though to  many  even  of  the  latter 
there  will  be  novelty  in  his  minute 
account  of  sailor  life  ashore— of  their 
boarding-houses,  haunts,  and  habits ; 
of  the  German  emigrant  ships,  and  the 
salt-droghers  and  Lascars,  and  of 
other  matters  seemingly  common- 
place, but  in  which  his  observant  eye 
detects  much  that  escapes  ordinary  . 
gazers.  We  ourselves,  to  iHiom  the 
aspect  and  ways  of  the  great  trading^ 
city  of  northern  England  are  by  no^ 
means  unfamiliar,  have  derived  some 
new  lights  from  Bedbum's  aecoont  of 
what  he  there  saw.  Clergymen  of  tiie 
Cbnrch  of  England,  we  are  informed, 
stand  up  on  old  casks,  at  quay  comerB, 
arrayed  in  full  canonicals,  and  preach 
thus,  (d  fresco,  to  aailofs  and  loose 
women.  Paupers  are  allowed  to  lin- 
ger and  perish  unaided,  almost  in  the 
public  thoronghfiEune,  within  right  and 
knowledge  of  neighbonn  and  police. 
Curious,  seeminj^y,  of  the  honible, 
Eedbum  visits  the  dead-house,  where 
he  sees  ^^  a  sailor  stretched  ont,  stark 
and  stiff,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  fhxsk 
rolled  up,  and  showing  his  name  and 
date  of  birth  tatooed  upon  his  arm. 
It  was  a  sight  fhU  of  sugmtlons :  he 
seemed  his  ownkead-Miime?^  Wewooid 
implore  Mr  Melville  to  beware  of  a 
fault  by  no  means  JXDOommoA  irifth  » 


certain  school  of  writers  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  into  which  it  woidd  be 
unworthy  aman  of  his  ability  to  falL 
We  refsr  to  that  straining  for  striking 
similes,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  i 
good  taste,  of  which  he  has  here  fur-  v 
nished  us  with  a  glaring  example.  A 
dead  sailor's  name  is  tatooed  upon  his 
arm;  Hierefort — mark  the  conse- 
quence— he  seems  his  own  head- 
stone. How  totally  inapt  is  this; 
how  violent  and  distorted  the  figure ! 
Such  tricks  of  pen  may,  by  a  sort  of 
tinsel  glitter,  dazzle  for  a  moment 
superficial  persons,  who  weigh  not 
what  they  read ;  but  they  will  never 
obtain  favour,  or  enhance  a  reputa- 
tion with  any 'for  whose  verdict  Mr 
Melville  need  care.  Neitiier  will  he, 
we  apprehend,  gain  mnch  praise,  that 
is  worth  having,  for  snch  exaggerated 
exhibitions  of  the  horrible  as  that 
afforded  in  chapter  YL  of  his  second 
volume.  Passing  through  Lancelott'a 
Hey,  a  narrow  street  cl  warehouses, 
Bedbum  heard  ^^  a  foeUe  wail,  which 
seemedtocomeoot  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
I  advanced  to  an  opening,  which  com- 
munica^  downinurds  with  deep  tiers 
of  cellars  beneath  a  ommbling  old 
warehouse;  and  there,  some  fifteen 
feet  bdow  the  walk,  crouching  In 
namelesssqnalor,  with  her  head  bowed 
over,  was  thefignre  of  what  had  been 
a  woman.  Her  bine  anns  folded  to 
her  livid  boeom  two  shrunken  thing» 
like  children,  that  leaned  towards  berv 
one  on  each  aide.  At  first  I  knew 
not  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive. 
They  made  no  sign;  tiiey  did  not 
move  or  stir;  bntfimn  the  yanlt  eamfr 
that  aoul-fllckenlDg  wail."  We  eaa- 
not  qnite  realise  the  *^  openhig''  hi 
qoestion,  but  take  it  for  granted  to  be 
some  saiBeieatily  dreary  den,  aad  are 
only  pncsM  to  eoitfeetnre  how,  eon- 
sidering  its  depth,  the  woman  and 
diiidren  got  tiiere.  Bedbam  himeelf 
seensatalosatoaeoomtforit.  This, 
however,  his  oompaisiooate  heart  iar- 
ikd  not  to  inqvfare;  hot,  pereeivlD| 
the  poor  creatnrea  were  neariydead 
with  want,  he  honied  to  inocare  tiMm 
asslstaiiee.  lii  an  open  qiaoe  hard  hj^ 
some  MmaUd  old  weoMn,  the  wretehen 
fili^WMrai  of  the  doeka,  were  gatiier* 
faif  llakw  of  cotton  intiiedbt  heapa. 
To  tlMBe  Bedbam  appealed.  Tfeigr 
knew  ef  the  b«ar-woman  and  her 
brala,  who  haobeen  three  days  hi 
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the  pit  or  vault,  with  nothing  to  eat, 
but  they  would  not  meddle  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  one  hag,  with  an  exagge- 
rated morality  that  does  not  sound 
very  probable,  declared  "  Betsy  Jen- 
nings dcsarved  it.  for  she  ha<l  never 
been  married  !  "  Turning  into  a  more 
frequented  street,  Kedburn  met  a  po- 
lia'man.  "  None  of  my  business, 
Jack,"  was  the  reply  to  his  applica- 
tion. "  I  don't  behmg  to  that  street. 
But  what  business  h  it  of  vours  V  Are 
you  not  a  Yankee  V  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  I ;  *'  but  come,  I  will 
help  you  to  remove  that  woman,  if  you 
say  so." 

**  There  now.  Jack,  p:o  on  board 
your  ship,  and  stick  to  it,  and  leave 
these  matters  to  the  town." 

Two  more  polic<Mnen  were  applied 
to  with  a  like  re-ult.  Appeals  to  the 
porter  at  an  adjacent  warehouse,  to 
Ilanddomc  Mary  the  hostess,  and 
Brandv  Nan  the  cook  at  the  Sailors* 
l)oanling-house,  wen^  e(iually  fruit- 
less. ]^'dbu^l  took  some  bread  and 
cheese  from  his  dinner-room,  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  sulferers,  to  wliora  he 
gave  water  to  drink  in  his  hat — de- 
scending with  jzreat  difticnliy  into  the 
vault,  which  was  lii^e  a  well.  The 
two  children  ate,  but  the  woman  re- 
fused. And  then  Kedburn  found  a 
dead  infant  amongst  her  rags,  (ho  de- 
scribes its  appearance,  with  harrowing 
minuteness,)  an<l  almost  rei)ente(l 
having  brought  food  to  the  survivors, 
for  it  could  but  prolong  their  misery, 
without  hone  of  permanent  relief.  And 
on  reflection,  *^  I  felt  an  almost  irre- 
sistible im])ulse  to  do  them  tiic  last 
mercy,  of  in  someway  putting  an  end 
to  their  horrible  lives ;  and  1  should 
almost  have  done  so,  I  think,  had  I 
not  been  deterred  by  thought  of  the 
law.  For  I  well  knew  that  the  law, 
which  would  let  them  perish  of  them- 
selves, without  giving  them  one  sup 
of  water,  would  spend  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  necessary,  in  convicting 
liim  who  should  so  much  as  otft>r 
to  relieve  them  from  their  miserable 
existence."  The  whole  chapter  is  in 
this  agreeable  style,  and  indeed  wc 
suppress  the  more  revolting  and  ex- 
aggerated passages.  Two  days  longer, 
Redburn  informs  us,  the  objects  of  his 
compassion  linger  in  their  foul  retreat, 
and  then  the  bread  he  throws  to  them 
remanis  untasted.     They  are  dead, 
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and  a  horrible  stench  arises  from  the 
opening.    The  next  time  he  passes, 
the  corpses  have  disappearea,    and 
quicklime  strews  thegronnd.    Within 
a  few  hours  of  their  death  the  nni- 
sauce  has  been  detected  and  removed, 
although  for  five  days,  according  to 
Redburn,  they  bad  been  allowed  to 
die  by  inches,  within  a  few  yards  oi 
frequented  streets,  and  with  the   fiill 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  sundry 
policemen.    We  need  hardly  waste  a 
comment  on  the  more  than  impro- 
bable, on  the  utterly  absurd  character, 
of  this  incident.    It  will  be  apparent 
to  all  readers.      Mr  Melville  is,  of 
course,  at  lil)erty  to  introduce  ficti- 
tious adventure  into  what  professes 
to  be  a  narrative  of  real  events  ;  the 
thing  is  done  every  day,  and  doubtless 
he  largely  avails  of  the  privilege.    He 
has  also  a  clear  right  to  deal  in  the 
lugubrious,  and  even  in  the  loathsome, 
if  he  thinks  an  occasional  dash  of  tra- 
ge<1y  will  advantageously  relieve  the 
humorous  features  of  his  book.     But 
here  he  is  perverting  truth,  and  lead- 
ing into  error  the  simple  persons  who 
put  their  faith  in  him.   And,  from  the 
consideration  of  such  misguidance,  we 
naturally  glide  into  the  story  of  Mas- 
ter Harry  Bolton.    Redburn  had  been 
at  Liverpool  four  weeks,  and  began  to 
suspect  that  was  all  he  was  likely  to 
see  of  the  country,  and  that  he  must 
return  to  New  Y'ork  without  obtain- 
ingthe  most  distant  glimp.sc of  ^*  the  old 
abbeys,  and  the  York  minsters,  and 
the  lord  mayors,  and  coronations,  and 
the  maypoles  anil  fox-hunters,  and 
Derby  races,  and  dukes,  and  dnchesses, 
and  Count  d'Orsays,"  which  his  boy- 
ish reading  had  given  him  the  habit 
of  associating  with  England, — when 
he  one  day  made  acquaintance,  nt  the 
sign  of  the  Baltimore  Clipper,  with  "  a 
handsome,  accomplished,  bnt  unfortu- 
nate voutii,  one  of   those  small  but 
perfectly-fonned  beings  who  seem  to 
liave  been  born  in  cocoons.  His  com- 
11  lex  ion  was  a  mantling  brunette^  femi- 
nine as  a  girKs  ;  his  feet  were  small ; 
his  hands  were  white ;  and  his  eyes 
were  large,  black,  and  womanly  ;  and, 
poetry  aside,   his  voice  was  as  the 
sound  of  a  harp."    It  is  natural  to 
wonder  what  this  dainty  gentleman 
does  in  the  sailors'  quarter  of  Liver- 
))OoK  and  how  he  comes  to  rub  his 
dandiiied  costume  against  the  tarry 
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jackets  of  the  Clippers'  habitual  fre- 
quenters. On  these  pohits  we  arc 
presently  enlightened.  Harry  Bolton 
was  born  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  five  thousand  pounds,  went 
up  to  London,  was  at  once  admitted 
into  the  most  aristocratic  circles, 
gambled  and  dissipated  his  money  in 
a  single  winter,  made  two  voyages  to 
the  East  Indies  as  midshipman  in  a 
Company's  ship,  squandered  his  pay, 
and  was  now  about  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  New  World.  On  reach- 
ing Liverpool,  he  took  it  into  his  head, 
for  the  romance  of  the  thing,  to  ship 
as  a  sailor,  and  work  his  passage. 
Ilcncc  his  presence  at  the  docks,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  Kedburu,  who, 
delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
prevails  on  him  to  ofter  his  services  to 
Captain  Riga  of  the  Highlander,  who 
graciou:*ly  accepts  them. 


« 


I  now  had  a  comrade  in  my  after- 
Looii  strolls  aud  Sunday  excursions  ;  and 
as  Harry  was  a  generous  fellow,  he  shared 
with  me  his  purse  and  his  heart.  lie 
sold  off  several  more  of  his  fine  vests  and 
troui^crs,  his  silver-keyed  flute  and  ena- 
melled guitar  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  mo- 
ney thus  furnished  was  pleasantly  spent 
in  refreshing  ourt^ulves  at  the  roadside 
inns,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Re- 
elining  side  hy  side  in  some  agreeable 
nook,  wc  exclianged  our  experiences  of 
the  past.  Harry  enlarged  upon  the  fas- 
cinations of  a  London  life  ;  described  the 
curricle  he  used  to  drive  in  Hyde  Park  ; 
frave  me  the  measurement  of  Madame 
Vej?tri.-**s  ankle  ;  alluded  to  his  first  intro- 
duction, at  a  club,  to  the  madcap  Marquis 
of  Waterford  ;  told  over  the  sums  he  had 
lo;jt  upon  the  turf  on  a  Derby  day  ;  and 
made  various  but  enigmatical  allusions 
to  a  certain  Lady  Georgiana  Theresa,  the 
noble  daughter  of  an  anonymous  earl." 

Even  Redburn,  inexperienced  as  he 
is  in  the  ways  of  the  old  country,  is 
inclined  to  suspect  his  new  friend  of 
^''  .^pending  funds  of  remmiscences  not 
his  own,"  —  that  being  as  near  an 
a))proach  as  he  can  make  to  accusing 
the  he-brunette  with  the  harp-like 
voice  of  telling  lies — until  one  day,when 
passing  a  fashionable  hotel,  Harry 
points  out  to  him  ^^  a  remarkable 
elegant  coat  and  pantaloons,  standing 
iil)right  on  the  hotel  steps,  aud  con- 
taining a  young  bnck,  tapping  his 
teeth  with  an  ivory-headed  riding- 
whip."    The  buck  is  **  very  thin  and 


limber  about  the  legs,  with  small  feet 
like  a  doll's,  and  a  small,  glossy  head 
like  a  seal's,"  and  presently  he  steps 
to  ^*  the  open  window  of  a  flashing 
carriage  which  drew  up ;  and,  throwing 
himself  into  an  interesting  posture, 
with  the  sole  of  one  boot  vertically 
exposed,  so  as  to  show  the  stamp  on  it 
— a  coronet — fell  into  a  sparkling  con- 
versation with  a  magnificent  white 
satin  hat,  surmounted  by  a  regal 
marabout  feather,  inside."  The  young 
gentleman  with  the  seaVs-head  and 
the  coroneted- boot,  is,  as  Harry  assures 
Redburn,  whilst  dragging  him  hastily 
round  a  comer.  Lord  Lovely,  a  most 
particular  *'old  chum"  of  his  own. 
"  Sailors,"  Redburn  somewhere  ob- 
serves, **  only  go  round  the  world 
without  going  into  it;  and  their  re- 
miniscences of  travel  are  only  a  dim 
recollection  of  a  chain  of  tap-rooms 
surrounding  the  globe,  parallel  with 
the  equator."  This  being  the  case, 
we  would  have  him  abstain  from 
giving  glimpses  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, his  knowledge  of  which  seems 
to  be  based  upon  the  revelations  of 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  upon  that 
class  of  novels  usually  supposed  to 
be  WTitten  by  discarded  valets-de- 
chambre.  But  we  are  not  let  oil*  with 
this  peep  at  a  truant  fashionable.  Mr 
13olton,  having  found  a  purse,  or 
picked  a  pocket,  or  in  some  way  or 
other  replenislied  his  exchequer,  rigs 
out  Redburn  in  a  decent  suit  of  clothes, 
and  cames  him  oflf  to  London,  pre- 
viously disguising  himself  with  false 
whiskers  and  mustaches.  Enchanted 
to  visit  the  capital,  Redburn  does  not 
inquire  too  particularly  concerning 
these  suspicious  proceedings,  but  takes 
all  for  granted,  until  he  finds  himself 
"  dropped  down  in  the  evening  among 
gas-lights,  under  a  great  roof  in  Euston 
S<iuare.  London  at  last,"  he  exclaims, 
'*and  in  the  West  End!"  If  not 
quite  in  the  West  End,  he  is  soon 
transported  thither  by  the  agency  of  a 
cab,  and  introduced  by  his  friend  into 
a  **  semi-public  place  of  opulent  enter- 
tainment," such  as  certainly  exists  no- 
where (at  least  in  London)  but  in  our 
sailor-author's  lively  imagination. 
The  number  of  this  enchanted  mansion 
is  forty,  it  is  approached  by  high  steps, 
and  has  a  purple  light  at  the  door. 
Can  any  one  help  us  with  a  conjec- 
ture? The  following  passage  we  take 
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to  be  good  of  its  kind :  *^  The  cabman 
being  paid,  Harry,  adjusting  his 
whiskers  and  mustaches,  and  bidding 
me  assutne  a  lounging  look,  puslied  his 
hat  a  little  to  one  side^  and  then,  locking 
arms,  we  sanutered  into  the  liouse, 
myself  feeling  not  a  little  abashed — it 
was  so  long  since  I  had  been  in  any 
courtly  society."  A  pair  of  tailors 
struttmg  into  a  casino.  It  would 
seem  there  are  cockneys  even  in 
America.  The  "  courtly  society"  into 
which  the  Yankee  sailor  boy  and  his 
anomalous  acquaintance  now  intrude 
themselves  is  that  of  **  knots  of  gentle- 
menly  men,  seated  at  numerous 
Moorish- looking  tables,  supported  by 
Caryatides  of  turbaned  slaves,  with 
cut  decanters  and  taper -waistcd 
glasses,  journals,  and  cigars  before 
them."    We  regret  we  have  not  room 

;  for  the  description  of  the  magnilicent 
interior,  which  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  fine  writing;  but  we  must 
devote  a  word  to  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  mysterious  ])alaco,  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  a  simile  indulged  in  by 
Kedbum.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
brilliant  apartment,  *•'  behind  a  rich 
mahogany  turret-like  stnicture,  was  a 
verv  handsome  florid  old  man,  with 
snow-white  hair  and  whiskers,  and  in 

;  a  snow-  white  jacket — he  looked  like  an 
almond- tnc  in  blossom,^''  Kiislirined 
in  mahogany  turrets,  and  adorned  by 
£0  imaginative  a  pen,  who  w(»uld  sus- 
pect this  benign  and  blooming  old 
sinner  of  condescending  to  direct 
waiters  and  receive  s^ilver.  Never- 
theless these,  we  are  told,  are  his 
chief  duties — in  short,  we  are  allowed 
to  suppose  that  he  Is  thi'  steward  oi' 
this  club,  hell,  tavern,  or  whatever 
else  it  is  intended  to  be.  Ikilton 
fil>eaks  a  word  to  the  almond  tree,  who 
appears  surprised,  and  they  leave  the 
room  together.  Uedburn  remains  over 
a  decanter  of  pale-yellow  wine,  and 
catches  unintelligible  :?entences«  in 
wliieh  the  words  Loo  and  liouge  occur. 
Presently  lioltun  retuniji,  his  lace 
rather  tiuphetl,  and  drags  away  Urd- 
burn,  not,  as  the  latter  hri])ed,  for  a 
ramble.  "  ]K*rhaps  to  ApsKy  House, 
in  the  Park,  to  ;ret  a  sly  peep  at  the 
ohl  Duke  before  he  retiretl  for  the 
night,"  but  up  magniticent  staircase>, 
tliri>iii:h  rosew(H>d -doors  autl  palatial 
halls,  of  all  which  we  have  a  most 
ih^rld.  high-tlown,  and  clas::ical  de- 


scription. Again  Bolton  leaves  him, 
after  being  very  oracolar  and  myste- 
rious, and  giving  him  money  for  his 
journey  back  to  Liverpool^  and  a  letter 
which  he  is  to  leave  at  Bory,  shoald 
he  (the  aforesaid  Bolton^  not  retnni 
before  morning.  And  therenpon  he 
departs  with  the  almond-tree,  and 
Iledbnm  is  left  to  his  meditations,  and 
hears  dice  rattle,  has  visions  of  frantic 
men  rushing  along  corridors,  and 
fancies  he  sees  reptUes  crawling  over 
the  mirrors,  and  at  last,  what  with 
wine,  excitement,  and  fatigue,  he  falls 
asleep.  He  is  roused  by  Hany 
Bolton,  very  pale  and  desperate,  who 
draws  a  dirk,  and  nails  his  empty 
purse  to  the  table,  and  whlstlea 
fiercely,  and  finally  screams  for 
brandy.  Now  all  this  sort  of  thing, 
we  can  assure  its  author,  Is  in  the 
ver}'  stalest  style  of  minor- theatre  ) 
melodrama.  We  perfectly  remember 
our  intense  gratification  when  wit* 
nessing,  at  countrv  fairs  in  our  boyish 
days,  a  tlurilling  domestic  tragedy,  ia 
which  the  munlerer  rushes  on  the 
stage  with  a  chalked  face  and  a  goiy 
carving-knife,  howling  for  ^^  Brandy  I 
Brandy ! ! "  swallows  a  goblet  of 
strong  toast  and  water,  and  is  tran- 
fiuillised.  But  surely  Mr  Melville 
had  no  need  to  recur  to  such  anti- 
quated traditions.  Kor  had  he  any 
need  to  introduce  this  fantastical 
gambling  episode,  unless  it  were  upon 
the  principle  of  the  old  cakes  of  roses 
in  the  apothecary's  shop — ^to  make  up  a 
show.  We  unhesitatingly  qualify  the 
whole  of  this  London  expedition  as 
utter  rubbish,  intended  evidently  to 
Ih>  very  fme  and  effective,  but  whi^ 
totally  misses  the  mark.  "Why  will 
not  Mr  Melville  stick  to  the  sUp? 
There  he  is  at  home.  The  worst, 
passages  of  his  sea-going  narrative-. 
are  better  than  the  best  of  his  metro- ' 
politan  ex])eriences.  In  fact,  the 
introduction  at  all  of  the  male  branctte 
is  quite  ini])ertinent.  Having  got 
him,  Mr  Melville  finds  It  neeessaixto 
do  something  with  him,  and  he  is 
greatly  puzzled  what  that  Is  to  be. 
Bolton*s  character  is  full  of  ineoosls- 
tencies.  Notwithstanding  his  twe 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  his 
peat  notion  of  '^the  romanoe**  of 
wnrking  his  passage  as  a  oommaa 
sailor,  when  be  comes  to  do  dntr  ea 
board  the  Highlander  he  proves  htas* 
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self  totally  ignorant  of  nautical  mat- 
ters,  aiui  is   so    nerveless  a  noiari- 
iicr  that,  on  ascending  a   mast,  he 
nearly  falls  into  the  sea,  and  nothing 
can  induce  him  again  to  go  aloft. 
This  entaiU  upon  him  the  contempt 
and  ill-treatment  of  his  officers  and 
shipmates,  and  he  leads  a  dog's  life 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
*'Few   landsmen    can    imagine    the 
depressing  and  self- humiliating  eflfect 
of  finding  one's  self,  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  beck  of  illiterate  sea- tyrants, 
with  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  any 
trait  about  you  but  your  ignorance  of 
everything  connected  with  the  sea- 
iife  that  you  lead,  and  the  duties  you 
are  constantly  called  on  to  perform. 
In  such  a  sphere,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Isaac  Newton  and  Lord 
Bacon    would    be    sea-clowns    and 
bumpkins,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
be  cuffed  and  kicked  without  remorse. 
In  more  than  one  instance  I   have 
seen  the  truth  of  this;  and  Harry, 
poor  Harry,  proved  no  exception." 
Poor  Harry,  nervous,  effeminate,  and 
sensitive,  was  worried  like  a  hare  by 
the  rude  sea-dogs  amongst  whom  he 
had  so  imprudently  thrust  himself. 
His  sole  means  of  propitiating  his 
tormentors  was  by  his   voice,    and 
*^  many  a  night  was  he  called  upon  to 
sing  for  those  who,  through  the  day, 
liad    insulted    and    derided    him." 
Amidst  his  many  sufferings,  Redbum 
was  his  only  comforter,  and  at  times, 
of  an  evening,  they  would  creep  under 
the  lee  of  the  long-boat  and  talk  of 
the    past,  and   still  oftener   of  the 
future ;  for  Han-y  referred  but  unwill- 
ingly to  things  gone  by,  and  especially 
would  never  explain  any  of  the  mys- 
teries of  their  London  expedition,  and 
had  bound  Redbum  by  an  oath  not  to 
rjiiestion  him  concerning  it.    He  con- 
fessed, however,  that  his  resources 
were  at  end  ;  that  besides  a  chest  of 
clothes — relics  of  former  finery — he 
had  but  a  few  shillings  in  the  world ; 
antl,  although  several  years  bis  senior, 
he  was  glad  to  take  counsel  of  the 
sailor  boy  as  to  his  future   course 
of  life,   and   what  he  could  do  in 
America  to  earn  a  living,  for  he  was 
determined  never  to  return  to  Eng- 
land.     And    when    Redbum    sug- 
gested   that    his    friend's    musical 
talents  might  possibly  be  tnmcd  to 
account,  Harry  caught  at  the  idea, 


and  volunteered  the  foUowing  curious 
information : — 

^  In  some  places  in  England,  he  said, 
it  was  customary  for  two  or  three  young 
men  of  highly  respectable  families,  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  but  unfortunately 
ill  lamentably  decayed  circumatances, 
and  threadbare  coats — it  was  customary 
for  two  or  three  young  gentlemen,  so 
situated,  to  obtain  their  livelihood  by 
their  voices  ;  coining  their  silvery  songs 
into  silvery  shillings.  They  wandered 
from  door  to  door,  and  rang  the  bell — 
Are  tkf  tadUs  and  gentlemen  in  ?  Seeing 
them  at  least  gentlemanly-looking,  if  not 
sumptuously  apparelled,  the  servant 
generally  admitted  them  at  once  ;  and 
when  the  people  entered  to  greet  them, 
their  spokesman  would  rise  with  a  gentle 
bow,  and  a  smile,  and  say,  We  come, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  ting  you  a  song  ; 
ite  are  gingers,  at  your  ierrice.  And  so, 
without  waiting  reply,  forth  they  burst 
into  song  ;  and,  having  most  mellifluous 
voices,  enchanted  and  transported  all 
auditors  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  entertainment  they  very 
seldom  failed  to  be  well  recompensed, 
and  departed  with  an  invitation  to  return 
again,  and  make  the  occupants  of  that 
dwelling  once  more  delighted  and  happy.'' 

Should  it  not  be  added  that  these 
errant  minstrels  of  ancient  family, 
decayed  circumstances,  and  courtly 
manners,  had  their  faces  lampblacked, 
and  carried  bonea  and  banjos,  and 
sang  songs  in  negro  slang  with  gurg- 
ling choruses?  Some  such  professors 
we  have  occasionally  seen  parading 
the  streets  of  English  towns,  although 
we  are  not  aware  of  their  being  cus- 
tomarily welcomed  in  drawing-rooms. 
We  ask  Mr  Herman  Melville  to  ex- 
plain to  as  his  intention  in  this  sort 
of  writing.  Does  it  contain  some 
subtle  satire,  imperceptible  to  our 
dull  optics  ?  Does  he  mean  it  to  be 
humorous?  Oris  he  writing  seriously  ? 
(although  that  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible,) and  docs  he  imagine  he  is 
here  recording  a  common  English 
custom?  If  this  last  be  the  0880, 
we  strongly  urge  him  immediately  to 
commence  a  work  ^*  On  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  British  Isles.*^ 
We  promise  him  a  review,  and  gua- 
rantee the  book's  sncoess.  But  we 
have  not  quite  done  with  Harry 
Bolton,  and  may  as  well  finish  him 
off  whilst  our  hand  is  in.    Objections 
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1)oiug  foand  to  troubadourising  ia 
New  York,  the  notion  of  a  clerkship 
is  started,  Harry  being  a  good  pen- 
man ;  and  this  brings  on  a  discussion 
about  hands,  and  Kedbum  utterly 
scouts  the  idea  of  slender  fingers  and 
small  feet  being  indicative  of  gentle 
birth  and  far  descent,  because  the 
half-caste  paupers  in  Lima  are  dainty- 
handed  and  wee-footoil,  and  more- 
over, he  adds,  with  crushing  force  of 
argument,  a  fish  has  no  feet  at  all ! 
But  poor  Harry's  tender  digits  and 
rosy  nails  have  grievously  suffered 
from  the  ])ollution  of  tar-])ot3,  and 
the  rough  contact  of  ropes,  and  often- 
times he  bewails  his  hancfs  degrada- 
tion, and  sighs  for  the  palmy  days 
when  it  handed  countesses  to  their 
coaches,  and  pledged  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  and  ratified  a  bond  to  Ix)rd 
Lovely,  &C.  &c.  All  which  is  abun- 
dantly tedious  and  commonplace,  and 
will  not  bear  dwelling  upon. 

Part  of  the  Highlander's  cargo  on 
home-voyage  was  five  hundred  emi- 
grants, to  accommodate  whom  the 
"  betwecn-decks  "  was  fitted  up  with 
bunks,  rapidly  constructed  of  coarse 
planks,  and  having  something  the 
appearance  of  dog-kennels.  The 
"\i-eather  proved  unfavourable,  the 
voyage  long,  the  provisions  of  many 
of  the  emigrants  (who  wore  chiefly 
Irish)  ran  short,  and  the  consequenci?s 
were  disorder,  sufl'ering,  and  disease. 
Once  more  upon  his  own  ground,  and 
telling  of  things  which  he  knows,  and 
has  doubtless  seen,  Mr  Melville  again 
rises  in  our  estiniatitm.  His  details 
of  emigrant  life  on  board  are  good  ; 
and  so  is  his  account  of  the  sailors* 
shifts  for  tobacco,  whirli  rnns  short, 
and  of  tJackson's  selfishness,  and 
singular  ascendency  over  the  crew. 
And  also,  very  graphic  indeed,  is  the 
picture  of  the  .steerage,  wIhmi  the 
malignant  epidemic  breaks  out,  and 
it  becomes  a  lazar-house,  frightful 
with  filth  and  fever,  where  the  wild 
ignorant  irishmen  sat  smoking  tea 
leaves  on  their  chests,  and  rise  in 
furious  revolt,  to  pn*vent  the  crew 
from  taking  the  necessary  sanitary 
measures  of  purification,  until  at 
last  favourable  breezes  came,  and  fair 
mild  days,  and  fever  fied,  and  the 
human  stable  (for  it  was  no  better) 
was  cleansed,  and  the  Highlander 
bowled  cheerily  onwards,  over  a  plea- 


sant sea,  towards  the  mocb-desirod 
havcD.  Two  incidents  of  especial 
promniencc  occur  during  the  voyage — 
one  at  its  outset,  the  other  near  its 
close.  Whilst  yet  in  the  Princess 
Dock,  three  dranken  sailors  are 
brought  on  board  the  Highlander  bj 
the  crimps.  One  of  them,  a  Porta- 
guese,  senseless  from  intoucatioD,  ia 
lowered  on  deck  by  a  rope  and  rolled 
into  his  bunk,  where  the  crimp  tacks 
him  in,  and  desires  he  may  not  be 
disturbed  till  ont  at  sea.  There  he 
lies,  regardless  of  the  maters  angry 
calls,  and  seemingly  sunk  in  a  trance, 
until  an  unpleasant  odour  in  the  fore- 
castle arouses  attention,  and  Jackson 
discovers  that  the  man  is  dead.  Yet 
the  other  sailors  doubt  it,  especially 
when,  upon  Bed  Max  holding  a  light 
to  his  face,  **  the  yellow  fiame  wavered 
for  a  moment  at  the  seaman*s  motion- 
less mouth.  But  then,  to  the  silent 
hon-or  of  all,  two  threaids  of  greenish 
fire,  like  a  forked  tongue,  darted  out 
from  between  the  lips;  and  ia  a 
moment  the  cadaverous  face  was 
crawled  over  by  a  swarm  of  wormlike 
flames.  The  lamp  dropped  from  the 
hand  of  Max,  and  went  ont,  which 
covered  all  over  with  spires  and 
sparkles  of  flame,  that  faintly  crackled 
in  the  silence  ;  the  uncovered  parts  of 
the  body  burned  before  us,  precisely 
like  a  phosphorescent  shark  in  a  mid- 
night sea.*'  Spirit- drinking,  the  sea- 
man's bane,  had  made  an  end  of 
Miguel  the  Portuguese.  What  shocked 
Redburn  particularly,  was  Jackson's 
opinion  *'  that  the  man  had  been 
actually  dead  when  brought  on  board 
the  ship;  and  that  knowingly,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  month's 
advance,  paid  into  his  hand  upon  the 
strength  of  the  bill  ho  presented,  the 
body-snatching  crimp  had  shipped  a 
corpse  on  boani  the  Highluider.** 
The  men  trembled  at  the  soperoatnral 
aspect  of  the  bnining  body,  bnt  reck- 
less Jackson,  with  a  fierce  jeer,  bade 
them  hurl  it  overboard,  which  was 
done.  Juckson  knew  not  how  soon 
the  waves  were  to  close  over  his  owa 
corpse.  Off  Cape  Cod,  when  the 
su)ell  of  land  was  strong  in  the  nos- 
trils of  the  wcaiT  emigrants,  orden 
were  given,  one  dark  night,  in  a  stiff 
breeze,  to  reef  topsails ;  an4  JacksoB, 
who  had  Ixcen  deadly  ill  and  off  do^ 
most  part  of  the  voyage,  came  npoa 
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deck,  to  the  sorprisc  of  many,  to  do 
bis  duty  with  the  rest,  by  way  of 
reminder,  perhaps,  to  the  captain,  that 
ho  was  alive  and  expected  his  wages. 
Having  pointed  pretty  freely  to  Mr 
Melville's  defects,  it  is  fair  to  give  an 
example  of  his  happier  manner. 

"  At  no  time  could  Jackson  better 
signalise  his  disposition  to  work,  than 
upon  an  occasion  like  the  present  ;  which 
generally  attracts  every  soal  on  deck, 
from  the  captain  to  the  child  in  the 
steerage. 

^'  His  aspect  was  damp  and  deathlike  ; 
the  blue  hollows  of  his  eyes  were  like 
vaults  full  of  snakes,  [another  of  Mr 
Melville's  outrageous  similes];  and,  issu- 
ing so  unexpectedly  from  his  dark  tomb  in 
the  forecastle,  he  looked  like  a  man 
raised  from  the  dead. 

"  Before  the  sailors  had  made  fast  the 
reef-tackle,  Jackson  was  tottering  up  the 
rigging  ;  thus  getting  the  start  of  them, 
and  securing  his  place  at  the  extreme 
weather  end  of  the  topsail-yard — which 
is  accounted  the  post  of  honour.  For  it 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  man, 
that,  though  when  on  duty  he  would  shy 
away  from  mere  dull  work  in  a  calm, 
yet  in  tempest  time  he  always  claimed 
the  van,  and  would  yield  it  to  none  ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  was  one  cause  of  his 
unbounded  dominion  over  the  men. 

"Soon  we  were  all  strung  along  the 
main-topsail  yard  ;  the  ship  rearing  and 
plunging  under  us,  like  a  runaway  steed; 
each  man  griping  his  reef-point,  and 
sideways  leaning,  dragging  the  sail  over 
towards  Jackson,  whose  business  it  was 
to  confine  the  reef  comer  to  the  yard. 

'*  His  hat  and  shoes  were  off;  and  he 
rode  the  yard-arm  end,  lejining  back- 
ward to  the  gale,  and  pulling  at  the 
earing-ropc  like  a  bridle.  At  all  times, 
this  is  a  moment  of  frantic  exertion  with 
sailors,  whose  spirits  seem  then  to  par- 
take of  the  commotion  of  the  elements, 
as  they  hang  in  the  gale,  between  heaven 
and  earth — and  then  it  is,  too,  that  they 
are  the  most  profane. 

^^ '  Haul  out  to  windward  ! '  coughed 
Jackson  with  a  blasphemous  cry,  and  he 
threw  himself  back  with  a  violent  strain 
upon  the  bridle  in  his  hand.  Bnt  the 
wild  words  were  hardly  out  of  bis  month 
>vhen  his  hands  dropped  to  his  side,  and 
the  bellying  sail  was  spattered  with  a 
torrent  of  blood  from  his  lungs. 

"  As  the  man  next  him  stretched  out 
his  arm  to  save,  Jackson  fell  headlong 
from  the  yard,  and,  with  a  long  seethe, 
plunged  like  a  diver  into  the  sea. 

"It  was  when  the  ship  had  rolled  to 
windward  ;  which,  with  the  long  projec- 


tion of  the  yard-arm  over  the  side,  made 
him  strike  far  out  upon  the  water.  His 
fall  was  seen  by  the  whole  upward-gaz- 
ing crowd  on  deck,  some  of  whom  were 
spotted  with  the  blood  that  trickled  from 
the  sail,  while  they  raised  a  spontaneous 
cry,  so  shrill  and  wild,  that  a  blind  man 
might  have  known  something  deadly  had 
happened. 

**  Clutching  our  reef-points,  we  hung 
over  the  stick,  and  gazed  down  to  the 
one  white,  bubbling  spot,  which  had 
closed  over  the  heaid  of  our  shipmate  ; 
but  the  next  minute  it  was  brewed  into 
the  common  yeast  of  the  waves,  and  Jack- 
son never  arose.  We  waited  a  few 
moments,  expecting  an  order  to  descend, 
haul  back  the  foreyard,  and  man  the 
boat  ;  but  instead  of  that,  the  next 
sound  that  greeted  us  was,  'Bear  a 
hand,  and  reef  away,  men  !  *  from  the 
mate." 

If  it  be  possible  (we  are  aware  that 
it  is  very  difficult)  for  an  author  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own 
prodactions,    it    must   sorely    have 
struck  Mr  Melville,  whilst  glancing 
over   the    proof-sheets  of  Rcdburn^ 
that  plain,  vigorous,  unaffected  writing 
of  this  sort  is  afar  superior  style  of  thing 
to  rhapsodies  about  Italian  boys  and  I 
hurdy-gurdies,  to  gaurish  descriptions 
of  imaginary  gambling-houses,  and 
to  sentimental  effusions  about  Harry 
Bolton,  his  "Bury  blade,"  and  his 
"  Zebra,"  as  he  caUedhim — the  latter    ^ 
word  being  usedfWe  suppose,  to  indicate 
that  the  young  man  was  only  one  re- 
move from  a  donkey.    We  can  assure  , 
Mr  Melville  he  is  most  effective  when  | 
most  simple  and  unpretending;  and 
if  he  will  put  away  affectation  and 
curb  the  eccentricities  of  his  fancy, 
we  see  no  reason  for  his  not  becoming 
a  very  agreeable  writer  of  nautical 
fictions.     He  will   never  have  the  I 
power  of  a  Cringle,  or  the  sustained 
humour  and  vivacity  of  a  Marryat,  | 
but  he  may  do  very  well  without 
aspiring  to  rival  the  masters  of  the 
art. 

Redbum  is  not  a  novel ;  it  has  no 
plot ;  the  mysterious  visit  to  London 
remains  more  or  less  an  enigma  to 
the  end.  Bnt  having  said  so  much 
about  Harry  Bolton,  the  author  deems 
it  expedient  to  add  a  taff  tooching 
the  fate  of  this  worthy,  whom  Red- 
bum  left  in  New  York,  in  charge  of  a 
friend,  during  his  own  temporary  ab- 
sence, and  who  had  disappeared  on 
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hLs  return.  For  years  lie  lieara 
notliing  of  him,  but  then  falls  in, 
whilst  on  a  whaling  cruise  in  the  Pa- 
cific, with  an  English  sailor,  who  tells 
how  a  poor  little  fellow,  a  countryman 
of  his,  a  gentleman's  son,  and  who 
.sang  like  a  bird,  had  fallen  over  the 
side  of  a  Nantucket  craft,  and  been 
jammed  between  sliip  and  whale. 
And  this  is  Harry  Bolton.  A  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and 
as  improbable  a  one  as  could  well 
be  devised,  seeing  that  a  sailor's  life 
was  the  very  last  the  broken  down 
gambler  was  likel}'  to  choose,  after 
his  experience  of  his  utter  incapacity 
for  it,  and  after  the  persecution  and 
tonnents  he  had  endured  from  his 
rude  shipmates  on  board  the  High- 
lander. 

AVhen  this  review  of  his  last  work 
meets  the  eye  of  Mr  Ilennan  Melville, 
which  probably  it  will  do,  we  would 
have  liim  boar  in  mind  that,  if  we 
have  now  dwelt  upon  his  failings,  it  is 
in  the  ho]>e  of  inducing  liim  to  amend 
them ;  and  that  we  have  already, 
on  a  former  occasion,  expended  nt 
least  as  much  time  and  space  on  a 
laudation  of  his  merits,  and  manv  un- 
<lcniable  good  qualities,  as  a  writer. 
It  always  gives  u*  ]ileasnre  to  speak 
favourably  of  a  book  by  an  American 
author,  when  we  couscioutiously  can 
<lo  s;o.  First,  because  Americans, 
jilthouu'h  cousins,  are  not  of  the  house  ; 
although  allied  by  blood,  they  are  in 


some  sort  strangers ;  and  it  is  an  act 
of  more  graceful  conrtesy  to  land  « 
stranger  than  one  of  oaraelvea.  Se- 
condly, because  we  hope  thereby  to 
encourage  Americans  to  the  cnltiTa* 
tion  of  literature — to  induce  some  to 
write,  who,  having  talent,  have  not 
hitherto  revealed  it ;  and  to  stimnlate 
those  who  have  already  written  to 
increased  exertion  and  better  Uiin^ 
For  it  were  false  modesty  on  our  part 
to  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  wonu  of 
Maga  have  much  weight  and  manT 
readers  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Union — that  her 
verdict  is  respectfully  heard,  not  only 
in  the  city,  but  in  the  hamlet,  and 
oven  in  those  remote  back-wooda 
where  the  law  of  Lynch  prevails. 
And,  thirdly,  wc  gladly  praiae  an 
American  book  because  we  praise 
none  but  good  books,  and  we  deura 
to  see  many  such  written  in  America^ 
in  the  hope  that  she  will  at  last  awake 
to  the  advantages  of  an  international 
copyright.  For  surely  it  is  little  cre- 
ditable to  a  great  country  to  aee  her 
men  of  genius  and  talent,  her  Irvinga 
and  Prescotts,  and  wc  will  also  say 
her  Coopers  and  Melvilles,  publishing 
their  works  in  a  foreign  capital,  aa 
the  sole  means  of  obtaining  tiiat  fiair 
remuneration  which,  althou|^  It 
should  never  be  the  sole  object,  ia 
yet  the  legitimate  and  hononnlde 
reward  of  the  labourer  in  literatore'a 
paths. 
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If  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve 
uKuiths  has  not  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  most  inveterate  of  Mr  Cobden's 
(jnondam  admirers  to  the  real  qnality 
of  their  idol,  we  very  mnch  fear  that 
such  nnhappy  persons  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  moral  oculist.  From  the 
iirst  moment  of  his  appearance  npon 
tlie  political  stage,  while  yet  unbe- 
praised  by  Peel,  and  unrewarded  by 
that  splendid  testimonial,  accorded 
unto  him  by  judicious  patriots,  one 
moiety  of  whom  have  since  done 
])cnance  for  their  premature  liberality 
ill  the  Gazette^  we  understood  the  true 
capabilities  of  the  man,  and  scmpled 
not  to  say  that  a  more  conceited  per- 
sonage never  battered  the  front  of  a 
hustings.  Some  excellent  bnt  decid- 
edly weak-minded  people  were  rather 
(ilTonded  with  the  freedom  of  our 
remarks  upon  the  self-sufficient  Cagli- 
ostro  of  free  trade,  in  whose  powers 
of  transmutation  they  were  disposed 
to  place  implicit  reliance  and  belief. 
The  Tamworth  certificate,  which  we 
.'shrewdly  suspect  its  author  would  now 
;;ive  a  triAe  to  recall,  was  founded  on  as 
ividence  sufficient  to  condemn  our  ob- 
stinate blindness  and  illiberality ;  for 
who  could  doubt  the  soundness  of  an 
opinion  emanating  from  a  statesman 
who  was  just  then  depositing,  in  a 
mahogany  wheelbarrow,  the  first  sod, 
raised  with  a  silver  spade,  on  a  rail- 
way which,  when  completed,  was  to 
prove  a  perfect  California  to  the  share- 
holders? It  is  not  impossible  that, 
at  this  moment,  some  of  the  share- 
holders may  be  on  their  way  to  the 
actual  California  —  having  found, 
through  bitter  experience,  that  some 
kinds  of  diggings  are  anything  but  pro- 
ductive, andhavingleamed  that  elderly 
orators,  who  make  a  practice  of  study- 
ing the  gyrations  of  the  weather-cock, 
may  be  sometimes  mistaken  in  their 
calculations.  Matters  fared  worse 
with  us,  when  it  was  bmited  throngh 
the  trumpet  of  fame,  that,  in  every 
considerable  capital  of  Europe,  multi- 
tudes had  assembled  to  do  homage  to 
the  apostle  of  the  new  era.  Onr  com- 
passionate friends,  possibly  deeming 
us  irretrievably  committed  to  folly, 
put  on  mourning  for  our  transgres- 


sion, and  ceased  to  combat  with  our 
adversaries,  who  classed  us  with  the 
worst  of  unbelievers.  One  facetious 
gentleman  proposed  that  we  should 
be  exhibited  in  a  glass-case,  as  a 
specimen  of  an  extinct  animal ;  an- 
other, indulging  in  a  more  daring 
flight  of  fancy,  stigmatised  us  as  a 
cankcrworm,  gnawing  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  of  liberty.  We  fairly  confess 
that  we  were  pained  at  the  alicnatiou 
of  friends  whom  we  had  previously 
considered  as  staunch  as  the  steel  of 
Toledo :  as  for  our  foemen,  we,  being 
used  to  that  kind  of  warfare,  treated 
them  with  consummate  indiffi^rence. 
Yet  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  did 
we  diligently  peruse  the  journals, 
which,  from  various  lands,  winged 
their  way  to  the  table  of  our  study, 
each  announcing,  in  varied  speech, 
that  Richard  Cobden  was  expatiating 
upon  the  blessings  of  free- trade  and 
unlimited  calico  to  the  nations.  These 
we  had  not  studied  long,  ere  we  dis- 
covered that,  upon  one  or  two  un- 
fortunate points,  there  was  a  want  of 
understanding  between  the  parties 
who  thus  fraternised.  Tlie  foreign 
audiences  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  principles  which  the  orator 
propounded ;  and  the  orator  knew,  if 
possible,  still  less  of  the  languages  in 
which  the  compliments  of  the  audi- 
ences were  conveyed.  In  so  far  as 
any  interchange  of  ideas  was  con- 
cerned, Mr  Cobden  might  as  well 
have  been  dining  on  cold  roast  mon- 
key with  the  Kuig  of  Congo  and  his 
court,  as  with  the  bearded  patriots 
who  entertained  him  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  His  talk  about  reciprocity 
was  about  as  distinct  to  their  com- 
prehension, as  would  have  been  his 
definition  of  the  differential  calculus ; 
nevertheless  their  shoutings  fell  no 
whit  less  grateihlly  on  the  ear  of  the 
Manchester  manufacturer,  who  inter- 
preted the  same  accordhsg  to  his  own 
sweet  will,  and  sent  home  bragging 
bulletins  to  his  backers,  descriptive  <^ 
the  thirst  for  commercial  interchange 
which  raged  thronghont  Europe,  and 
of  the  padfle  tendencies  of  the  age. 
Need  we  remind  our  readers  of  what 
followed?     Never  had   nnfortonate 
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prophet  been  possessed  by  a  more 
lyiug    and    delusive    demon.       The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth, 
before  the  thnnderstorni  of  revolu- 
tion broke  in  all  its  fury  upon  France, 
and  rolled  in  devastating  wrath  over 
everv    kingdom    of   the    Continent. 
Amongst  the  foremost  agents  in  this 
unholy  work  were   the   friends  and 
entertainers  of  ^Ir  Cobdcn,  for  whose 
tranquil  dispositions  he  had  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  volunteer   a   pledjic 
How    he    must    have    cursed    *•  mv 
friend    Cremieux, ''    when   he  found 
that   unscrupulous  gentleman  giving 
the  lie  to  all  his  asseverations  !    No 
man,    unless    cased    in    a   threefold 
covering  of  brass,  could  have  held  up 
his  head  to  the  public,  after  so  tho- 
rough and  instantaneous  an  exposure 
of  his  miserable  fallacies.      But  our 
Richard  is  not  to  be  easily  put  down. 
No  one  understands  the  trade  of  the 
agitator  better ;    for,   when   baflled, 
put  to  silence,  and  covered  with  ridi- 
cule   on    one  topic,   he  straightway 
shifts  his  ground,  and  is  heard  de- 
claiming on  another.    It  is  his  iwU- 
fortune  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
do  this  rather  frequently,  for  iu  no 
one  single  instance  have  events  real- 
ised   his    predictions.      Free  trade, 
which  was  to  make  every  man  rich, 
has   plunged   the  nation  in   misery. 
Reciprocity,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
is  an  (»b?olete  word  in  the  dictionarv. 
The  Continental  apostles  of  commer- 
cial   exchange    have    been    amusin;: 
themselves  by  cutting   each    others' 
tliroats,      and      hatching     viUanous 
schemes    fur   tlie   subversion    of    all 
government ;  nor  has  one  of  tlieni  a 
maravodi  left,  to  expend  in  the  ])nr- 
chase  of  calico.    The  colonies  are  uji 
in   arms   against    the  policy  of   the 
mother    countrv.       Undisniavrd    bv 
tliese    failures,    still    the    undaunted 
Cobden  Hft^i   up   his  oracular  voi<«'. 
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forth  upon  a  different  text,  the 
paragon  of  pertinocioos  preachers.  We 
could  almost  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be 
sorry  that  such  singolar  plack  should 
go  without  its  adequate  reward.  But 
a  patriot  of  this  stamp  is  sore  to  be- 
come a  nuisance.  However  nnmerons 
his  audience  may  be  at  first,  they  are 
apt  to  decline  when  the  folly  of  the 
harangue  is  made  patent  to  the  mean* 
est  cai)acity,  and  when  current  events 
everlastingl}'  combine  to  expose  the 
nature  of  the  imposture.  The  popu- 
larity of  Cobden,  for  some  time  back, 
has  been  terribly  on  the  wane.  Few 
and  far  between  arc  his  present  poli- 
tical ovations ;  and  even  men  of  his 
own  class  begin  to  consider  him  a 
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stand that,  in  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mercial rooms,  the  first  glass  of  the 
statutor}'  pint  of  wine  is  no  longer 
graced  witli  an  aspiration  for  his  pro- 
sperity and  length  of  years ;  and  some 
ungrateful  recreants  of  the  road  now 
hint,  that  to  his  baleful  inflnencc  may 
be  attributed  the  wofnl  diminntion  of 
orders.  That  exceedingly  mangy 
establishment,  ycleped  the  Frcc-tradlo 
Club,  of  which  he  was  the  father  and 
founder,  has  just  given  up  the  ghost; 
and  great  is  the  joy  of  the  denizens  of 
St  Jameses  Square  at  being  relieved 
from  the  visitations  of  the  crew  that 
haunted  its  ungamished  halls.  Ortii- 
nary  men  might  be  disheartened  by  a 
succession  of  such  reverses — not  so 
Cobden.  Like  an  ancient  Roman,  be 
gathers  his  calico  around  him,  and 
announces  to  a  gratified  world  that  be 
is  ready  to  measure  inches  with  tbe 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Rnssias ! 

Cobden  is  fond  of  this  kind  of  feat. 
Al)out  a  year  ago  he  put  out  the  same 
challenge*  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Horse  Ouanls,  just  as  we  find 
it  announced  in  the  columns  of  BMm 
J.ij'r  in  London,  that  Charles  Onions 


advocating  in  turn  ihe  extension  of    r»f  Birmingham  is  ready  to  pitch  in- 


the  sutlVagi'.  the  abolition  of  standiii^ 
armies,  financial  reform,  and  \\\\M 
not.  It  mattei-s  not  to  him  that,  on 
each  new  attempt,  the  rotten  tub  on 
which  h»^  takes  his  stand  is  either 
kicked  from  under  his  feet,  or  gc»es 
crashing  <lown  beneath  the  weight  \}i 
tlie  hn.-ky  orator — up  he  starts  from 
the  mire  like  a  new  Anta-us,  and, 
i\ithout  stopj>ing  to  wipe  away  the 
uusavoury  stains  from  his  visage,  holds 


to  the  Champion  of  England  for  five 
pounds  a -side,  and  that  his  money  is 
deposited  at  the  bar  of  the  Pig  and 
Whistles.  But  even  as  the  said  cham- 
pion does  not  reply  to  the  defiance  of 
the  fnll-fiavourcd  Charles,  so  silent 
was  He  of  the  hundred  fights  when 
Richard  summone<l  him  to  tbe  field. 
Failing  this  meditated  enconnter,  onr 
pugnacious  manufacturer  next  det* 
patches  a  cartel  to  Nicholas,  and  no 
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response  having  arrived  from  St 
Petersburg,  he  magnanimously  pro- 
fesses himself  ready  to  serve  out  the 
house  of  Ilapsbnrg !  Really  there  is 
no  setting  bounds  to  the  valour  or  the 
ambition  of  this  vaunting  Achilles, 
who,  far  stronger  than  his  prototype, 
or  even  than  the  fabled  Hercules, 
states  that  he  can  crumple  up  king- 
doms in  his  hand  as  easily  as  a  sheet 
of  foolscap.  Wo  stand  absolutely  ap- 
palled at  the  temerity  of  unappeasable 
Pclides. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware 
that,  for  some  time  past,  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  preach  up  a  sort  of 
seedy  Crusade,  having  for  its  osten- 
sil)le  object  the  universal  pacification 
of  mankind.  With  such  an  aim  no 
good  man  or  sincere  Christian  can 
quarrel.  Peace  and  good-will  are  ex- 
pressly inculcated  by  the  Gospel,  and 
even  upon  lower  grounds  than  these 
we  are  all  predisposed  in  their  favour. 
So  that,  when  America  sent  us  a  new 
Peter  the  Hermit,  in  the  shape  of  one 
Eliliu  Burritt,  heretofore  a  hammerer 
of  iron,  people  were  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend what  sort  of  a  mission  that 
could  be,  which,  without  any  fresh 
revelation,  was  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
clearer  light  than  was  ever  exhibited 
before.  We  care  not  to  acknowledge 
that  we  were  of  the  number  of  those 
wlio  classed  the  said  Elihu  with  the 
gang  of  itinerant  lecturers,  who  turn 
a  (luestionable  penny  by  holding  forth 
to  ignorant  audiences  upon  subjects 
utterly  beyond  their  own  contracted 
comprehension.  Nor  have  wo  seen 
any  reason  to  alter  our  opinion  since ; 
for  the  accession  of  any  amount  of 
noodles,  be  they  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  or  Chinese,  can  in 
no  way  give  importance  to  a  move- 
ment which  is  simply  and  radically 
absurd.  If  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  CliristJanity  cannot  establish  peace, 
check  aggression,  suppress  insubordi- 
nation, or  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
millennium,  we  may  be  excused  for 
(loubting,  surely,  the  power  of  Peace 
Congresses,  even  when  presided  over 
by  so  saintly  a  personage  as  Victor 
II  ago,  to  accomplish  those  desirable 
ends.  AVc  do  not  know  whether  Alex- 
ander Dumas  has  as  yet  given  in  his 
adhesion.  If  not,  it  is  a  pity,  for  his 
presence  would  decidedly  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  meetings. 
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Even  on  the  score  of  originality,  the 
founders  of  the  Peace  Associations 
cannot  claim  any  merit.  The  idea 
was  Ibng  ago  struck  out,  and  promid- 
gated,  by  that  very  respectable  sect 
the  Quakers ;  and  though  in  modem 
times  some  of  that  fraternity,  John 
Bright  for  example,  have  shown 
themselves  more  addicted  to  wrangling 
than  befits  the  lamb-like  docility  of 
their  profession,  we  believe  that  oppo- 
sition to  warfare  is  still  their  leading 
tenet.  We  can  see  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  the  bread  should  be  so  un- 
ceremoniously taken  from  the  mouth 
of  Obadiah.  If  the  ingenious  author 
of  Lucretia  Borgia  and  Hans  of  Ice- 
land wishes  to  become  the  leader  of  a 
great  pacific  movement,  he  ought,  in 
common  justice,  to  adopt  the  uni- 
form of  the  existing  corps.  He  cer- 
tainly should  treat  the  promenaders 
of  the  Boulevards  to  a  glimpse  of 
the  broad-brimmed  hat  and  sober 
drab  terminations,  and  confoim  to 
the  phraseology  as  well  as  the  ha- 
biliments of  the  followers  of  William 
Penn. 

It  may  be  questionable  whether,  if 
the  experiment  of  free  trade  had  suc- 
ceeded, EUhu  would  have  obtained 
the  countenanceof  so  potent  an  auxi- 
liary as  Cobden.  Our  powers  of 
arithmetic  are  too  limited  to  enable 
us,  at  this  moment,  to  recall  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  additional  annual 
wealth  which  the  member  for  the  West 
Ridmg,  and  the  wiseacres  of  The  Eco^ 
nomist^  confidently  predicted  as  the 
necessary  gain  to  the  nation ;  it  was 
something,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
was  enMgh  to  cause  a  Pactolus  to 
distil  from  the  chops  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  especially  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  Whig  persuasion,  and 
was,  therefore,  unaccustomed  to  the 
miracle  of  a  bursting  revenue.  But 
as  no  such  miracle  ensued ;  and  as,  on 
the  contrary,  Sii*  Charles  Wood  was 
put  to  his  wit's  end — no  very  formi- 
dable stretch — to  diminish  a  horrible 
deficit  by  the  sale  of  rope-ends,  rusty 
metal,  and  other  material  which  was 
classed  under  the  head  of  g|ovemment 
stores,  it  was  clearly  high  time  for  our 
nimble  Cobden  to  shift  his  ground. 
Accordingly  he  fell  foul  of  the  army, 
which  he  would  fain  have  insisted  on 
dislmnding ;  and  this  move,  of  course, 
brought  hun  within  the  range  of  the 
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or))it  ali*cady  occupied  by  the  eccentric 
Elihu. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  attain  to  a 
distinct  understanding  of  the  deans 
which  the  Peace  Association  proposed 
to  adojit,  for  carrying'  out  this  benevo- 
lent scheme.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  already  figured  at  their  de- 
bates arc  so  excessively  muddle- 
headed,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
extract  from  their  speeches  the  vestige 
of  a  distinct  idea.  This  much,  however, 
after  diligent  study,  we  have  gathered, 
that  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  arbi- 
tration in  place  of  war,  and  to  render 
that  mode  of  arrangement  almost  ne- 
cessary by  a  general  European  disann- 
ament.  Nothing  could  tally  better 
with  the  views  of  Cobdcn.  A  higher 
principle  than  that  of  mere  retrench- 
ment is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
darling  scheme  of  wiping  off  the  army 
and  the  navy ;  and  we  must  needs 
confess  that,  to  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  modem 
Europe,  the  scheme  must  be  extremely 
palatable. 

Standing  armies^  we  are  told,  are 
of  no  earthly  use  in  the  time  of  peace, 
and  their  expense  is  obviously  unde- 
niable. If  peace  could  be  made  uni- 
versal and  perpetual,  there  would  )>e 
nn  end  of  standing  armies.  The  best 
means  for  secnring  })erpetual  peace  is 
to  do  away  with  standing  ai-mies, 
Ivecause  without  standing  armies  there 
would  be  no  facilities  for  war.  This 
is  the  sort  of  argument  which  we  ai-e 
now  asked  to  accept ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, we  dennir  both  to  the  premises  and 
the  conclusion.  Indeed,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  utterly  repudiate  the 
aid  of  logic,  even  were  it  a  great  deal 
more  scientifically  employed.  That 
of  the  free-traders  is,  if  possible,  worse 
than  their  arithmetic,  thongh,  a  year 
c»r  two  ago,  they  were  ready  to  have 
staked  their  existence  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  latter. 

The  experience  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  has  given  us  all  some  tangible 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  standing 
armies.  Setting  aside  the  Denmark 
afiair,  and  also  the  occupation  of  Kome, 
there  has  been  one  aggressive  war 
waged  in  Europe  by  sovereign  against 
sovereign.  That  war,  we  need  hardly 
say,  was  commenced  by  Charles  Albert 
of  Sardinia,  who,  basely  and  perfidi- 
ously availing  himself  of  the  intestine 


difilcuUies  of  Austria,  attempted  to 
seize  the  opportunitj  of  making  him- 
self master  of  Lombardy.    We  need 
not  recapitulate  the  histoiy  of  that 
campaign,  so  glorioiu  to  the  veteran 
Kadetsky,  and  so  shameful  to  hia  un- 
principled opponent :  bat  it  is  well 
worth  remarking,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sympathies  of  Mr  Cobden  and  his 
radical  confederates  are  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  Italian  insargents ;  and 
that,  with  all  their  profe^ed  horror 
for  war,  we  never  hear  them  attribute 
the  slightest  blame  to  the  Sardinians 
for  having  marched  in  hoetile  array 
across  the  frontier  of  a  friendly  power. 
Nor  is  this  all.    In  every  case  where 
the  torch  of  insnrrection  haa  been 
lighted,  we  find  the  advocatea  of  peace 
clamorous  in  their  approbation  of  the 
movement.  Without  knowledge,  with- 
out judgment,  without  anything  like 
due  consideration  either  of  the  provo- 
cation given  on  the  one  side,  or  the 
license  claimed  on  the  other,  they  have 
invariably  lent  their  voices  to  swell 
the  revolutionary  cry,  and  backed  the 
drunken  populace  in  their  howl  against 
onler  and  government.  Whoever  was 
loyal    and  tnic  has    been    branded 
as  a  ruffian  and  a  murderer.  Assassi- 
nation, when  it  proceeded  from  the 
mob,  was  in  their  eyes  no  offence  at 
all.    Some  of  them,  employing  terms 
which  we  never  thought  to  have  heard 
an  Englishman    utter,   have  rather 
chuckled  over  the  spectacle  of  nobles^ 
])riests,  and  statesmen  stabbed,  shot 
down,  hewn  with  axes,  or  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  savages,  whose  atrocity 
was  not  equalled  by  that  of  the  worst 
actors  in  the  early  French  Revolution, 
— and  have  not  been  ashamed  to  vindi- 
cate the  authors  of  such  hideous  out- 
rage. 

Aggressive  war  we  deprecate,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  strongly  as  any 
peace  orator  who  ever  spouted  from  a 
platform ;  but  we  by  no  means  think 
that  peace,  in  the  catholic  sense  of 
the  word,  can  be  at  ail  endangered  by 
the  maintenance  of  standing  armies. 
So  far  as  the  military  establishment 
of  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  we  have 
already  had  occasion,  in  a  former 
paper,  to  show  that  it  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  occupation  of  our  laige 
and  numerous  colonies,  and  gready 
inferior  in  proportion  to  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe,    We  oer- 
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taiiily  do  not  intend  to  resamc  that 
discussion,  because  the  sense  of  the 
nation  has  unequivocally  condemned 
tlie  pragmatic  fools  who  provoked  it ; 
and  even  the  Whigs,  who  coquetted 
with  them,  have  seen  the  folly  of  their 
ways,  and  are  not  likely,  in  a  hurry, 
to  attempt  any  numerical  reduction, 
l^iit  we  go  a  great  deal  farther. 
Wc  maintain,  that  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  standing  armies  through- 
out Europe  during  the  late  critical 
juncture,  anarchy  would  now  have 
been  triumphant,  and  civilisation 
have  received  a  check  so  terrible,  that 
ages  might  have  elapsed  before  we 
could  have  recovered  from  its  effects. 
Revolution  is  incalculably  a  greater 
disaster  than  war ;  and  the  higher  the 
point  of  civilisation  to  which  a  nation 
has  attained  before  it  permits  the  de- 
mocratic flame,  smothering  beneath 
the  surface  of  all  society,  to  burst  out 
into  fury,  the  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  extinguish  must  be  the 
conflagration.  But  for  the  regular 
army  of  France,  red  republicanism 
would  now  be  triumphant,  and  a  new 
Reign  of  Terror  have  begun.  The 
amiies  and  discipline  of  Prussia  alone 
prcsi^rv'ed  the  Rhenish  provinces  and 
the  Palatinate  from  anarchy,  plunder, 
and  devastation ;  and,  failing  those  of 
Austria,  Vienna  wonid  have  been  a 
heap  of  ashes.  Ultra-democrats,  in  all 
ages,  have  exclaimed  against  standing 
armies  as  instruments  of  tyranny  for 
suppressing  and  overawing  the  people, 
and  they  have  argued  that  such  a  force 
is  incompatible  with  free  institutions. 
Such  declamation  is  perfectly  natural, 
both  now  and  heretofore,  when  we 
relioct  who  the  individuals  are  that 
use  it.  No  class  of  persons  are  more 
bitter  against  the  police  than  the 
professional  thieves.  To  them  the 
constable's  baton  also  is  an  emblem 
of  intolerable  tyranny,  because  it  in- 
torll*i*e3  with  those  liberid  ideas  re- 
irnnling  the  distribution  of  property 
■which  have  been  philosophically  ex- 
pounded and  reduced  to  ethics  by 
certain  sages  of  the  socialist  school. 
The  democrat  hates  the  soldier,  because 
he  considers  him  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  that  political  regeneration 
which  is  merely  another  word  for  the 
institution  of  a  reign  of  terror. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  elaborate  exposi- 


tion of  the  idleness  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. So  long  as  the  gentlemen  who 
have  gratuitously  constituted  them- 
selves a  congress  exhibit  so  much  com- 
mon sense  as  to  retain  the  semblance 
of  consistency,  we  should  hardly  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  their  arrangements. 
We  should  be  the  last  people  in  the 
world  to  grudge  to  Mr  Ewart,  or  any 
other  senator  of  such  limited  calibre, 
the  little  notoriety  which  he  may 
chance  to  pick  up  by  figuring  in  Paris 
as  a  champion  of  padfic  fraternity. 
The  paths  towards  the  Temple  of 
Fame  are  many  and  devious ;  and  if  a 
man  feels  himself  utterly  wanting  in 
that  intellectual  strength  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  attaining  the  summit  by 
the  legitimate  and  beaten  road,  he  is 
certunly  entitled  to  clamber  up  to  any 
odd  pinnacle  from  which  he  can  make 
himself,  for  a  moment,  the  object  of 
observation.  In  minor  theatres,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  broken-down 
tragedian  attempting  to  achieve  some 
popularity  in  a  humble  line,  by  jump- 
ing as  Harlequin  through  a  dock,  or 
distorting  his  ochre-coated  visage  by 
grinning  magnanimously  as  the  clown. 
To  snch  feats  no  fair  exception  can  be 
taken ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  roar 
of  hiughter,  proceedingfromthe  throats 
of  the  most  ignorant  assemblage  of 
numskulls,  is  as  grateM  to  the  ears  of 
the  performer  as  would  be  the  applause 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  fastidious 
audience.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Congress,  audience  and 
orators  were  extremely  well  suited  to 
the  capadty  of  each  other.  The  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  who  drank  in  the  rolling 
periods  of  the  padficators,  were  ex- 
ceedingly amused  with  the  exhibition ; 
and  testified  their  delight,  by  greet- 
ing tiie  reproduction  of  the  farce,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Vaudeville  at  the 
Th<yitre  des  Vari^tdi,  with  nnextin- 
guishable  shonts  of  laughter  I 

Ndther  shall  we  make  any  comment 
npon  the  smgolarity  of  the  time  se- 
lected for  these  demonstrationfl.  The 
members  ofthe  Congress  expressly  set 
forth,  that  it  was  their  desire  to  impress 
npon  the  goyemments  of  Europe  the 
folly  of  maintaining  large  establish- 
ments, and  we  presume  that  they  en- 
tertained some  reasonable  hope  that 
their  remonstrances  might  at  least  be 
heard.  We  need  scarcdy  pdnt  oat  to 
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our  readers  the  cinincnt  fitness  of  the 
present  juncture  for  carrj-ing  these 
views  into  efl'ect.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  extent  and  power  of  human 
idiocy,  but  wo  hardly  sup])Oscd  that 
any  body  of  men  could  have  been  con- 
gregated, possessed  of  so  much  col- 
lective imbecility  as  to  conceive  that 
this  was  a  proper  moment  for  securiug 
the  conviction,  or  enlisting  tlic  sym- 
pathies of  any  government  in  their 
scheme.  AVe  are,  however,  forced  to 
conclude,  that  a  good  many  of  them 
are  sincere;  and,  believing  this,  our 
regard  for  their  honesty  rises  in  a  cor- 


bility  of  the  sovereign  power.  So 
long  as  this  feeling  is  merely  confined 
to  expression  of  opinion  at  home,  it  is 
comparatively,  though  not  dtogctheff 
hannless.  Undue  weight  is  attached 
abroad  to  the  articles  of  the  press, 
enunciated  with  perfect  freedom,  but 
certainly  not  always  expressing  tho 
sense  of  the  community ;  and  foreign 
statesmen,  unable  to  appreciate  this 
lia'use,  have  ere  now  taken  umbrage 
at  diatribes,  which,  could  the  matter 
be  investigated,  would  bo  foond  to 
proceed  from  exceedingly  humble 
sources.    So  long,  however,  as  our 


responding  ratio  with  the  decline  of  government  professed  and  acted  upon 

our  respect  for  the  measure  of  their  the    principles    of    non-  interference, 

intellects.    It  would  probably  he  un-  there  was  little  likelihood  of  our  being 

just  and  wrong  to  confound  some  of  embroiled  in  disputes  with  which  we 


these  simple  souls  with  men  of  the 
stamp  of  their  new  ally,  who  use  their 
association  merely  as  a  means  for  the 
promulgation  of  part  of  their  political 
opinions,  but  who,  in  reality,  are  so 
far  from  being  the  friends  of  peace, 
that  they  seem  bent  upon  using  their 


had  no  concern,  simply  on  account 
of  liberal  meetings,  tavern  speeches, 
or  hebdomadal  objurgations  of  des- 
potism. 

The  real  danger  commenced  when 
a  government,  calling  itself  liberal, 
began  to  interfere,  most  tmjnstifiably 


utmost  eflbrts  to  involve  tlie  whole  of    and  most  unwisely,  with  the  concerns 


Europe  in  a  new  and  desolating  war. 
While,  therefore,  we  drop  for  the  pre- 
sent any  further  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Peace  Congress,  we  feel  it 
our  imperative  duty  to  trace  the  steps 
of  Mr  Cobden  since,  arrayed  in  sheep's 
clothing,  he  chose  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  midst  of  that  innocent 
assembly. 

Whatever  sympathy  may  have  been 
shown  in  certain  quarters  towards  the 
Italian  insurgents,  that  feeling  has 
been  materially  lessened  by  the  awful 
spectacles  alforded  by  insurgent  rule. 
We  are,  in  this  country,  a  great  deal 
too  apt  to  be  carried  into  extravagance 
by  our  abstract  regard  for  constitu- 
tional freedom.  AVe  forgot  that  our 
own  system  has  been  the  gradual 
work  of  ages ;  that  the  enlightenment 
and  education  of  the  people  has  inva- 
riably preceded  eveiy  measure  of  sub- 
stantial reform ;  and  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  nations  may  not  be 
fitted  to  receive  like  institutions,  or  to 
work  out  the  social  problem,  without 
more  than  British  restraint.  Arbi- 
trary government  being  quite  foreign 
to  our  own  notions,  is  invariably  re- 
garded by  us  with  dislike;  and  our 


of  its  neighbours.  Powerless  to  do 
good  at  home,  the  Whigs  have  ever 
shown  themselves  most  ready  to  do 
mischief  abroad;  and  probably,  in 
the  whole  history  of  British  olplo- 
macy,  there  stands  recorded  no  trans- 
action more  deplorable,  from  first  to 
last,  than  the  part  which  Lord  P^- 
mei*ston  has  taken  in  the  late  Italian 
movements.  It  is  the  fashion  to  laud  the 
present  Foreign  Secretary  as  a  man  of 
consummate  ability ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  deny  that,  so  far  as  speech-making 
is  concerned,  he  certainly  surpasses  his 
colleagues.  We  were  almost  inclined 
to  go  farther,  and  admit  that  no  one 
could  e(iual  him  in  dexterity  of  read- 
ing official  documents,  so  as  to  mys- 
tify and  distort  then-  meaning ;  bat 
were  we  to  assign  him  pre-eminence 
in  this  depai-tment,  we  should  do  sig- 
nal injustice  to  Earl  Grey,  who  nn- 
questionably  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
art  of  coopering  a  despatch.  Ability 
Lord  Palmcrston  certainly  has,  but 
we  deny  that  he  has  shown  it  in  his 
late  Italian  negotiations.  Restless 
activity  is  not  a  proof  of  diplomatic 
talent,*any  more  than  an  appetite  for 
intrigue,  or  a  perverse  obstinacy  of 


decided  impulse,  on  the  appearance  of  puri)osc.  !Men  of  the  above  tempera* 
each  new  insurrection,  is  to  attribute  ment  have,  in  all  ages,  been  held  in- 
tlie  whole  of  the  blame  to  the  inflcxi-     competent  for  the  duties  of  so  delicate 
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4111(1  difficult  a  station  as  that  of  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs ;  and  yet  who 
will  deny  that  the  whole  course  of  our 
recent  diplomatic  relations  w^ith  the 
south  of  Europe,  has  been  marked  by 
an  unusual  display  of  restlessness,  ob- 
stinacy, and  intrigue?  Public  men 
must  submit  to  have  their  labours 
judged  of  by  their  fruits ;  it  is  the  pe- 
nalty attached  to  their  high  office,  and 
most  righteously  so,  since  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  are  committed  to  their 
hands.  Lord  Palmerston  may  pos- 
sibly have  thought  that,  by  dictating 
to  the  governments  of  Italy  the  na- 
ture of  the  relations  which,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  subsist  between 
them  and  their  subjects,  he  was  con- 
sulting the  honour  and  advantage 
of  England,  fulfilling  his  duty  to  the 
utmost,  and  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  We  say  it  is  possible  that  such 
was  his  thought  and  intention ;  but,  if 
so,  surely  never  yet  did  a  man,  poascss- 
ing  more  than  common  ability,  resort 
to  such  extraordinary  means,  or  employ 
such  incapable  agents.  Of  all  the  men 
-vvho  could  have  been  selected  for  such 
a  service,  Ijyrd  Minto  was  incalcu- 
lably the  worst.  We  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  against  that  noble- 
man in  his  private  capacity;  but, 
throughout  his  whole  public,  we  can- 
not say  useful,  career,  he  has  never, 
on  one  occasion,  exhibited  a  spark 
even  of  ordinary  talent,  and  it  is  more 
than  questioned  by  many,  whether  his 
intelligence  rises  to  the  ordinary  level. 
Through  accident  and  connexion  he 
has  been  thrust  into  state  employ- 
ment, and  has  never  rendered  himself 
otherwise  remarkable  than  for  a  most 
egregious  partiality  for  those  of  his 
family,  kindred,  and  name.  And  yet 
this  was  the  accredited  agent  sent 
out  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  expound 
the  intentions  and  views  of  Great 
Britain,  not  only  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy,  but  also  to  their  revolted  sub- 
jects. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  diplomatic 
employment  of  such  a  representative 
iis  Mr  Abercromby,  at  the  court  of 
Tn  ri  n .  The  correspondence  contained 
in  the  Blue  Books  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, shows  how  singularly  ignorant 
that  minister  was  of  the  real  posture  of 
affairs  in  Italy ;  how  eagerly  he  caught 
Hi  every  insinuation  which  was  thrown 


out  against  the  good  faith  and  pacific 
policy  of  Austria;  and  how  com- 
pletely he  was  made  the  tool  and  the 
dupe  of  the  revolutionary  party.  It 
is  enough  to  note  the  fruits  of  the  Pal- 
merstouian  policy,  which  have  been, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  utter 
annihilation  of  all  respect  for  the  Bri- 
tish name  in  Italy,  insurrections,  wild 
and  wasting  civil  war,  and,  finally, 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  pru- 
dence of  this  latter  move,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  remote  consequences,  this 
at  least  is  certain,  that,  but  for  Oudi- 
not  and  his  army,  the  Eternal  City 
would  have  been  given  up  as  a  prey 
to  the  vilest  congregation  of  ruffians 
that  ever  profaned  the  name  of  liberty 
by  inscribing  it  on  their  blood-stained 
banners.  To  associate  the  cause  of 
such  men  with  that  of  legitimate  free- 
dom is  an  utter  perversion  of  terms ; 
and  those  who  have  been  rash  enough 
to  do  so  must  stand  convicted,  before 
the  world,  of  complete  ignorance  of  their 
subject.  No  pen,  we  believe,  conld 
adequately  describe  the  atrocities 
which  were  perpetrated  in  Bome,  from 
the  day  when  Count  Boss!  fell  by  the 
poniard  of  the  assassin,  on  the  steps 
of  the  Qnirinal  palace,  down  to  that 
on  which  the  gates  were  opened  for  the 
admittance  of  the  besieging  army. 
Not  the  least  of  Popish  miracles  was 
the  escape  of  Pius  himself,  who  be- 
held his  secretary  slain,  and  his  body- 
guard butchered  by  his  side.  Of  these 
things  modem  liberalism  takes  little 
note :  it  hears  not  the  blood  of  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  priests  cry  out 
for  vengeance  from  the  pavement ;  it 
makes  no  account  of  pillage  and  spo- 
liation, of  ransacked  convent,  or  of 
harried  home.  It  proclaims  its  sym- 
pathy alond  with  the  robber  and  the 
bravo,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  throw 
the  veil  of  patriotism  over  the  enor- 
mities of  the  brigand  Garibaldi  I 

When,  therefore,  not  only  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  press  of  this 
country,  but  the  govemmcnt  itself,  Is 
found  espousing  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  south  of  Europe,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  If  other  govemmentSf 
at  a  period  of  so  much  danger  and 
Insecurity,  regard  Great  Britain  as  a 
renegade  to  the  cause  of  order.  Our 
position  at  present  is,  in  reality,  one 
of  great  difficulty,  and  sach  as  ought 
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to  make  us  extremely  cantioas    of    bited  in  this  conntry.    Fortimmtely, 

in<luljrinp    iu    miiiccessan'   bravado. 


Tho  state  of  our  financial  affairs  is 
anything'  but  encouragiuj,'.  AVc  are 
answerable  for  a  larger  debt  than  any 
other  nation  of  tt^e  world ;  and  our 
economists  are  so  sensible  of  the 
weipht  of  our  bnnlens,  that  thoy 
would  fain  persuade  us  to  denude  our- 
selves even  of  the  ordinary'  moans  of 
defence.  Our  foreifrn  exports  nre 
stationary  ;  our  imports  immensely 
incroasinfr;  our  home  market  reduced, 
for  the  present,  to  a  state  of  terrible 
prostration.  Kn^e  trade,  by  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  agricultural  produce, 
has  almost  extinguished  our  last  ho]ie 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and 
of  raising  that  unhappy  country  to  the 
level  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  have  crippled  ourselves 
to  stay  the  recurring  famine  of  years, 
since  our  statesmen  are  leagued  with 
famine,  and  resolute  to  persevere  in 
their  ini<|uity.  The  old  hatnnl  of 
the  Celt  to  the  Saxon  is  still  burn- 
ing in  the  bosoms  of  a  large  pro])or- 
tion  of  the  misguided  population  of 
Ireland  ;  and  were  any  opportunity 
affonh'd,  it  would  break  forth  as  vio- 
lently as  (^ver.  So  that,  even  within 
the  girdle  of  the  four  seas,  we  are  not 
exactly  in  that  situation  which  might 
justifv  our  provoking  unnecessary 
hostility  from  abroad.  So  far  we  are 
entlrelv  at  one  with  the  Peace  C-on- 
gress.  When  we  look  to  the  state  of 
our  colonies,  the  ]>rospect  is  not  m(»re 
encouraging.  I'hrough  AVhig  misrule, 
our  tenure  of  the  Canadas  has  become 
exceedingly  precarious.  The  West 
Indies  are  writhing  in  ruin;  and  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  are  ram- 
pant, from  the  duplicity  of  the  Colo- 
nial Otliee.  Our  interest  is  most 
clearlv  and  obviouslv  identified  with 
the  cause  of  order :  for,  were  Britain 
once  actively  engaged  in  a  general 
war,  it  is  possible  that  the  presence 
of  her  forces  would  be  requin-d  in 
more  than  a  single  point.  Of  the 
final  result,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
calamity,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  not 
the  less,  on  that  account,  sliould  we 
deeply  ilepl(»re  the  struggle. 

Such  being  our  sentiments,  it  is 
with  consid<'rable  pain  that  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  notice  as 
strong  an  instance  of  charlatanism 
and  presumption  as  was  ever  exhi- 


on  thid  occasion,  the  offiBnder  has 
gone  so  far  that  no  one  can  be 
blind  to  his  dclinqnencies;  for,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  abstract  principles 
of  the  Peace  Association,  their  last 
disciple  has  disowned  them ;  if  the 
doctrmes  of  free  trade  were  intended 
to  have  universal  application,  Richard 
Cobden,  in  the  face  of  the  nniverse, 
has  entered  his  protest  against  them. 
It  signifies  very  little  to  ns,  and  less 
to  the  powers  against  whom  he  has 
thundered  his  anathemas,  what  Mr 
Coltden  thinks  proper  either  to  profess 
or  repudiate ;  still,  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  attempt  the  performance  of 
the  part  of  Gay  Fawkes,  we  judge  ii 
necessary' to  conduct  him  from  the  coal- 
cellar,  aiid  to  throw  the  light  of  the 
lantern  upon  his  visage,  and  that  of 
his  accomplices.  And,  first,  a  word 
or  two  as  to  the  occasion  of  his  last 
appearance. 

The  recent  Hnngarian  rising  is  by 
no  means  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category-  with  the  wretched  Italian 
insurivctions.    Much  as  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  any  misunderstanding 
should  have  arisen  l>etwcen  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet  and  the  Hungarian  Diet^ 
so  serious  as  to  have  ocdisioned   a 
war  ;  we  look  upon  the  latter  body  as 
unintluenced  by  those  wild  democratic 
notions  which  have  been    and    are 
still  ])revaleut  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
AVhatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  Kossuth,'and  some  of  his  more 
ambitious  confederates,  the  mass  of  the 
Jlung-arian  people  had  no  wish  what- 
ev(T  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  their 
king.  Their  quarrel  was  that  of  a  minor 
state  to  which  certain  privileges  had 
i u'en  guaranteed :  against  the  presumed 
iiitVingi'nient  of  which,  by  their  more 
powerful   neighbour,  they  first  pro- 
tested, and  finally  had  recourse  to 
arms.     Their  avowed  object,  through- 
out the  earlier  part  of  the  struggle,  was 
not  to  overturn,  but  to  maintain,  cer- 
tain existing  institutions :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  from  the  davon  which 
Kossuth  threw  off  the  mask,  and  re- 
nounciHl  allegiance  to  his  sovereign, 
the   Hungarians    lost    confidence  iu 
their  header,  and  their  former  energy 
decaved.     AVe  need  not  now  discuss 
the  abstract  justice  of  the  Hnngarian 
claims:  but  whatever  may  be  thonght 
of  these,  we  must,  in  conimon  fairness 
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to  Austria,  consider  her  peculiar  posi- 
tion at  the  time  when  they  were 
souf(ht  to  be  enforced.  Concessions 
wliich,  during  a  season  of  tranquillity, 
might  have  been  gracefully  made,  were 
rendered  almost  impossible  when  de- 
manded with  threats,  in  the  midst  of 
insurrection  and  revolt.  It  was  but 
too  obvious  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  movement,  forgetful  of  their 
fealty  to  the  chief  of  that  great  empire 
of  which  their  country  formed  a  part, 
wore  bont  upon  increasing  instead  of 
lessening  the  difiiculties  with  which 
Austria  was  every' where  surrounded, 
and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  dis- 
tractions elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of 
di{;tatiug  iusolcnt  and  exorbitant 
terms.  In  short,  we  believe  that  the 
real  cliiinis  of  Hungary,  however  they 
may  have  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  discontent  which  ripened  into  war, 
were  used  by  Kossuth  and  his  col- 
leagues as  instruments  for  their  own 
ambition  ;  and  that,  by  throwing  off 
the  mask  too  precipitately,  they 
opened  the  eyes  of  their  followers  to 
tlie  tnie  nature  of  their  designs,  and 
forfeited  that  support  which  the  realm 
wa.s  ready  to  accord  the  men  who, 
witli  a  single  and  patriotic  purpose, 
demanded  nothing  more  than  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  their 
country. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  inter- 
ventiun  of  Russia  should  have  been 
viewed  with  some  uneasiness  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  Every  movement  of 
tliat  colossal  power  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  its  own  territory  excites  a 
feeling  of  jealousy,  singularly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  real  character  of  its 
resources,  if  Mr  Cobden's  estimate  of 
those  should  be  adopted  as  the  true 
one ;  and  we  fairly  confess  that  we 
have  no  desire  to  see  any  considerable 
augmentation  made  to  the  territorial 
pnssessions  of  the  Czar.  But  the  as- 
sisUuice  which,  on  this  occasion,  has 
been  sent  to  Austria  by  Russia,  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret  the  occasion 
wliich  called  the  latter  into  activity, 
ciuinot  surely  be  tortured  into  any 
ajirressivc  design.  Apart  from  all 
our  jealousies,  it  was  a  magnanimous 
movement  on  the  part  of  one  power- 
ful sovereign  in  favour  of  a  harassed 
ally;  nor  can  we  sec  how  that  assist- 
ance could  have  been  refused  by 
Russia,  without  incurring  the  reproach 


of  bad  faith,  and  running  imminent 
risk  with  regard  to  her  own  dependen- 
cies. Those  active  revolutionists,  the 
Poles,  whose  presence  behind  every 
barricade  has  been  conspicuously 
marked  and  nnblushingly  avowed, 
showed  themselves  foremost  in  all  the 
disturbances  which  threatened  the 
dismemberment  of  Austria.  By  them 
the  Hungarian  army  was  principally 
officered;  and  it  now  appears,  from  the 
intercepted  correspondence  of  their 
nominal  chief,  that  the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection was  relied  upon  as  the  first 
step  for  a  fresh  attempt  towards  the 
restoration  of  a  Polish  kingdom. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Czar 
felt  himself  imperatively  called  upon 
to  act;  and  his  honour  has  been  ami)ly 
vindicated  by  the  withdrawal  of  his 
forces  after  his  mission  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion quelled. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
far  more  satisfactory  to  every  one,  if 
the  differences  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  could  have  been  settled 
without  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  but  such 
a  settlement  was,  we  apprehend, 
utterly  beyond  the  powers  even  of  the 
Peace  Congress  to  effect ;  and  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  know  that  tran- 
quillity has. actually  been  restored. 
That  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  should 
be  shown  for  the  Hongarians,  is,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  by  no  means 
unnatural.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  hardly  one  man  out  of  a 
thousand,  in  Britain,  comprehends  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  or  is  able,  if 
called  upon,  to  give  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  quarrel.  Such  amount 
of  knowledge,  however,  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  qualify  a  platform 
orator  for  holding  forth  at  a  moment's 
notice;  and,  accordingly,  meetings 
expressive  of  sympathy  with  the  per- 
secuted Hungarians  were  called  in 
many  of  our  larger  towns,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  rhodomontiide  uttered, 
by  gentlemen  who  make  a  point  of 
exhibiting  their  elocutionary  powers 
npon  the  slightest  colourable  pretence. 
Had  these  meetings  been  held  earlier, 
they  might  have  been  worth  some- 
thing. We  shall  not  go  the  length  of 
assuring  the  very  shallow  and  con- 
ceited personages  who  constitute  the 
oratorical  rump,  or  public  debating 
society  of  Edinburgh,  that  their  opi- 
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nions  are  likely  to  be  esteemed  of  sar- 
passiug  iniiK)rt«iuce,  even  if  they  were 
to  be  heard  of  so  far  as  St  Petersburg 
or  Vienna ;  for  their  utter  ignorance 
of  tlic  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  is  such 
as  would  excite  ridicule  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  whom  they  profess  to  patro- 
nise and  applaud,  liut  if  thoy  really 
were  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
the  claims  of  Hungary  were  of  such 
mighty  importance,  how  was  it  that 
they  tarried  until  the  consideration  of 
all  constitutional  questions  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  war — until  those  who 
fully  understood  the  true  position  of 
Hungary,  and  her  riglits  as  legally 
guaranteed  and  dcfmed,  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  tliat,  tinough  the 
violence,  treachery,  and  ambition  of 
the  insurgent  nobles,  all  hope  of  a 
pacific  settlement  had  disappeared ; 
and  that  the  best  result  which  Europe 
conhl  hope  for,  was  the  speedy 
<iuenching  of  an  insurrection,  now 
broadly  revolutionary  and  republican, 
and  threatening  tn  spread  still  wider 
the  devastating  flames  of  anarchy? 
The  explanation  we  believe  to  be  a 
very  simple  one.  Most  of  them  knew 
as  much  of  the  aflairs  of  Cap])a<locia 
as  they  did  of  those  of  Hungary,  and 
they  would  have  been  equally  ready 
to  spout  in  favour  of  either  country. 

Late  in  »Inly,  Mr  IJernal  Osborne, 
backed  by  Mr  K.  M.  !Milnes,  whose 
knowledge  of  politics  is  about  erpial 
to  his. skill  in  the  construction  of  dac- 
tyls, brou;rht  forward  the  Hungarian 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  thereby  gave  Lord  Pahnerston  an 
opportunity  of  unbosoming  himself  on 
that  branch  of  our  European  relations. 
His  lonlship's  speech,  mi  that  oecasion, 
was  very  much  lauded  at  the  lime ; 
but  on  referring  to  it  now,  we  are 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
it  could  have  given  sati>f.iction  to  any 
one.  It  was,  indceil,  as  insulting  to 
Austria,  whose  bark  was  then  su]»posed 
to  be  at  the  wall,  as  any  opponent  of 
constitntiniial  guvennm'ut  c«>uld  have 
desired.  Alliance  was  >neenMl  at,  as  a 
mere  empty  wonl  of  no  significance 
whatever :  nor  can  we  mneh  wonder 
at  this  e!»uliitioii,  oonsiilennir  the 
manner  in  which  his  lordship  has 
thonjrht  proper  t«i  «!eal  wli!i  otlur 
]i0wers.  whn  attadicd  sdin*-  a  .iliie  to 
the  term.  Tliis  t«»|iie  w;i-,  t'iMr!.«r.  a 
congenial  one,  inasmuch  u-s  it  ;uf"!-l-.'«l 


the  Foreign  Secretary  an  opportnnity 
of  gibing  at  his  prcdecc3Sor,  I^rd 
Aberdeen,  whose  sense  of  honour  does 
not  permit  him  to  identify  the  solemii 
treaties  of  nations  with  folios  of  waste 
paper :  and  who,  therefore,  was  held 
up  to  ridicule  as  a  pattern  of  "anti- 
quated imbecility."  But,  after  all 
this  persiflage,  which  could  8er\*e  no 
jtui-pose  whatever,  save  that  of  giving 
vent  to  an  unusual  secretion  ofPalm- 
erstonian  bile,  it  appeared  that  his 
lordship  was  actually  to  do  nothing 
at  all.  He  regR'tted,  just  as  much  as 
Ave  do,  and  probably  not  more  than 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  that  no  accom- 
modation of  differences  had  taken 
place.  He  said,  very  truly,  that 
whatever  the  result  of  the  struggle 
might  l)e,  it  could  not  strengthen  the 
stability  of  the  Austrian  empire ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  distinctly  repu- 
diated all  intention  of  interfering  be- 
yond mere  ]>a.ssive  advice,  and  he 
could  not  deny  the  right  of  Austria,  if 
it  thtMight  proper,  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Russian  arms.  His  conclusion, 
in  short,  was  sound,  and  wc  only  re- 
gret that,  while  it  was  so,  the  tone 
and  temper  of  his  speech  were  not 
equally  judicious.  This  debate  in  the 
House  of  (*ommons  was  immediately 
followed  up  by  a  public  meeting  at  the 
London  Tavern,  presided  over  by  Mr 
Alderman  Salomons. 

We  had  not  the  good  foilune  to  be 
])resent  oii  that  occasion:  but,  from  the 
accounts  contained  in  the  morning 
papers,  it  must  luave  been  an  assem- 
blage of  a  singularly  motley  kind. 
There  was  a  considerable  master  of 
Radical  members  of  parliament ;  the 
Einancial  Ri'form  and  the  Peace  As- 
s«>ciations  were  respectively  represent- 
ed ;  Lord  Nugent  and  Mr  Milnes 
stood  forth  as  delegates  from  tho 
Rards  of  Britain ;  Julian  Ilamev  and 
Mr  O.  \V.  M.  Uevnolds  headed  a 
numerous  band  of  Chartists;  and  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  surrounded  by  a  whiskered  pha« 
lanx  of  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians, 
(iermans,  and  Sicilians,  each  one 
striving  to  look  more  patriotically 
fe  roe  ions  than  his  neighbour.  The  first 
-yini»athetie  resolution  was  moved  by 
:i  < Quaker,  and  seconded  by  no  less  a 
])erson  than  Richard  C'olMlen,  who 
|i:id  only  been  ]»revented  fh>m  attend- 
i:ig  the  provinus  debate  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  by  a  swan-hopping  ex- 
pedition on  the  Thames. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr  Cobden  first 
favoured  the  world  with  some  econo- 
mical views,  so  exceedingly  novel  and 
startling,  as  to  excite,  even  in  that 
audience,  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
incredulity.  He  set  out  by  laying  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  every 
separate  state  ought  to  be  left  to  tlie 
management  of  its  own  affairs,  with- 
out the  interference  of  any  foreign 
power  whatever.  "  If,"  said  he,"  this 
iiad  been  a  question  simply  between 
Hungary  and  Austria,  I  should  not 
have  appeared  here  to-day,  nor  in- 
deed would  it  have  been  necessary  for 
any  of  us  to  have  appeared  here  to- 
day. So  long  as  the  Hungarians  were 
left  to  settle  their  affairs  with  the 
government  of  Vienna,  they  were  per- 
fectly competent  to  do  it,  without  the 
interference  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don." This  is  intelligible  enough. 
So  long  as  central  govemmenta  are 
merely  fighting  with  their  own  depen- 
dencies, there  is  no  room  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Cobden,  for  interfer- 
ence. It  matters  not  which  side  pre- 
vails: they  must  be  left  wholly  to 
themselves.  This  doctrine  could  not, 
we  think,  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  the  Poles ;  since  it  amounts  to  an 
entire  admission  that  Russia  has  a 
right  to  deal  with  them  at  her  plea- 
sure ;  neither  is  it  altogether  consis- 
tent with  our  ideas,  or  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  nations.  But  it  is  Cob- 
dcn's  view,  and  therefore  let  it  pass. 
To  him,  then,  it  mattered  nothing 
whether  Goth  or  Hun  prevailed  —  it 
was  the  intervention  of  Russia  that 
peremptorily  called  him  to  the  plat- 
fonn.  Now  we  must  own,  that  we 
cannot  understand  this  sort  of  reason- 
ing, though  it  may  possibly  be  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  a  Manchester 
audience.  If,  as  many  people  no 
doubt  conscientiously  believe,  Austria 
was  trampling  upon  the  liberties  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  people,  not  only 
justice,  but  humanity  demands  that 
our  sympathies  should  be  enlisted  on 
their  side.  AVe  cannot  acquiesce  in  a 
doctrine  which  would  have  left  the 
Greeks  (lamentably  small  sense  as 
they  have  shown  of  the  benefits  of 
liberty)  to  toil  on  for  ever  under  the 
grievous  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  :  nor 
arc  we  prepared  to  cany  our  apathy 


to  so  extreme  a  length.  The  in- 
tervention of  Russia  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  alter  the  complexion 
of  the  quarrel.  It  might  either  crush 
freedom,  or  maintain  constitutional 
government  and  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe ;  but  the  principle  of  the 
contest,  whatever  that  might  be,  was 
declared  before  Russia  api)eared,  and 
according  as  men  vlewit,  so  should  their 
sympathies  be  given.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, however,  as  Mr  Cobden  put  the 
case,  turned  upon  Russian  Interference. 
If  Mr  Cobden's  next  door  neigh- 
bour happened  to  have  a  dispute  with 
his  operatives,  touching  the  interpre- 
tation of  certain  points  of  the  Charter, 
and  if  the  latter,  in  their  zeal  for  en- 
lightenment, were  to  set  fire  to  their 
master's  premises,  we  apprehend  that 
the  honourable  member  for  the  West 
Riding,  (having  neglected  his  own 
insurance,)  might  blamelessly  bear  a 
hand  to  quench  the  threatening  con- 
flagi-ation.  Further,  if  he  were 
assured  that  the  said  operatives, 
assisted  by  a  gang  of  deserters  from 
his  own  mills,  were  trying  their  hands 
at  an  incendiary  experiment,  preli- 
minary to  operating  upon  his  calico 
warehouses,  how  could  he  be  blamed, 
if  he  sallied  to  attack  the  rioters  in 
their  first  position  ?  Yet,  if  we  are 
permitted  to  compare  very  great 
things  with  small,  this  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  Russia.  If  she  did 
not  assist  Austria,  the  flame  wionld 
have  been  kindled  in  her  own  proving 
ces;  if  the  Hungarian  Insm-rection 
had  triumphed,  Poland  would  have 
been  up  in  arms.  With  the  old  par- 
tition of  Poland  we  have  nothmg  now 
to  do,  any  more  than  with  the  junction 
of  the  Slavonic  provinces  with  Aus- 
tria. Right  or  wrong,  these  have  long 
become  acknowledged  facts  in  Euro- 
pean history,  and  the  boundary  divi- 
sions have  been  acquiesced  in  by  a 
congress  of  the  assembled  nations. 
We  cannot  go  back  upon  matters  of 
ancient  right  and  occupation ;  were 
we  to  do  so,  the  peace  of  every  nation 
in  Europe  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
turbed, and  no  alternative  would  re- 
main, save  the  Utopian  one  of  par- 
celling out  territory  according  to  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants.  Boun- 
daries must  be  settled  somehow. 
They  were  so  settled,  by  the  consent 
of  all  the  nations,  at  the  treaty  of 
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Vienna;  and  onr  dnty,  a.s  well  as  oar 
interest,  is  to  adhere  to  that  arrange- 
ment. Russia,  by  assisting  Anstria, 
has  in  no  way  contravened  any  of  the 
stipulations  of  that  treaty.  From  the 
moment  when  the  Hungarian  party  .de- 
clared their  country  independent,  and 
proclaimed  a  republic,  a  new  cause  of 
discord  and  misrule  was  opened  iu 
the  east  of  Europe,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  eastern  potentates  was  not  only 
entitled  but  forced  to  interfere.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  we,  who  uphold 
this  view,  have  any  partiality  or  liking 
for  Russian  institutions.  No  man 
who  lives  in  a  free  country,  like  ours, 
can  possibly  sympathise  with  despot- 
bm,  serfism,  and  that  enormous 
stretch  of  feudal  power  which  is  given 
to  a  privileged  class — we  must  regard 
such  things  with  a  feeling  nearly 
akin  to  abhorrence  ;  nor  can  we,  witli 
onr  Saxon  notions,  fancy  existence 
even  tolerable  iu  such  a  state  of 
society.  But  our  likings  or  disgusts 
cannot  alter  matters  as  tliev  stand. 
We  cannot  force  other  nations  to  see 
with  our  eyes,  to  think  with  our 
thoughts,  or  to  adapt  their  constitu- 
tions according  to  the  measure  of  our 
accredited  standard  of  excellence. 
That  amount  of  irres])onsible  and 
uncontrolled  action  which  we  term 
freed<.>m,  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  large  and  general  spread  of  intelli- 
gence throughout  the  community', 
fixed  laws  of  property,  consolidated 
social  relationship,  pure  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  wisdom  and 
temperance  on  the  part  of  the 
governed  and  the  governor.  Such 
things  are  not  the  rapid  results  of 
months,  or  yeai*s,  or  centuries.  They 
are  of  slow  growth,  but  they  are  the 
inevitable  fruits  of  order:  and  verv 
blind  and  ignorant  must  that  man  be 
who  does  not  see  the  hand  of  progress 
at  work  even  in  the  institutions  of 
Russia.  That  country  emerged  from 
barbarism  later  than  the  rest  of 
Europe,  but,  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Czar,  its  strides  towards  civilisa- 
tion have  been  most  rapid.  Com- 
merce has  been  established,  manu- 
factures introduced,  learning  and  the 
arts  cultivated,  and  such  a  foundation 
laid  as,  in  no  very  long  time,  must 
perforce  secure  to  all  ranks  of  the 
people  a  larger  share  of  freedom  than 
they    are    now    qualiticd    to    enjoy. 


RevolaUon  cannot  haaten  muh  a 
state  of  matters,  bat  it  may  materiaQy 
retard  it.  Foolish  and  snort-ai^t^ 
men  seem  to  think  that  revolt  is  a 
synonymons  term  with  fireedom,  and, 
accordingly,  they  hail  each  freah  ont- 
break  with  shoats  of  indiscriminate 
approval.  They  can  draw  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  revolt  of  the 
barons  and  that  of  Jack  Cade  in 
England ;  they  are  as  ready  to  applaud 
Spartacns  as  Bmtns ;  they  thuik  a 
peasants  war  as  meritorions  as  the 
up-raising  of  the  standard  of  the 
League.  They  never  stop  to  consider 
that  freedom  is  a  mere  relative  term, 
and  that  it  is  worse  than  nseless  to 
pluck  down  one  form  of  government 
by  violence,  unless  a  better  is  to  be 
reared  in  its  stead.  And  who  can 
venture  to  say  that  this  would  have 
been  the  case  with  Hungary  ?  Who 
would  predict  it  with  certainty  even 
of  Poland,  were  that  dismembered 
kingdom  to  be  restored  ?  It  is  noto- 
rious that  Poland  went  to  pieces 
under  the  weight  of  its  elective  mon- 
archy, and  the  perpetual  feuda,  tur- 
bulence, and  tyranny  of  a  lawless  and 
fierce  aristocracy.  No  doubt,  men 
will  fight  for  these  things — ^they  will 
fight  for  traditions,  and  bad  ones  too, 
as  keenly  as  for  the  most  substantial 
benefits.  A  centnry  ago,  the  High- 
landers would  have  fought  to  the 
death  for  clanship,  chieftainship, 
heritable  jurisdictions,  and  the  right 
of  foray  and  of  feud ;  but  will  any 
man  now  raise  up  his  voice  in  favour 
of  the  old  patriarchal  constitntion  ? 
In  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  we  believe 
that  a  largo  body  of  the  Celts  is  ^liU- 
ing  to  stand  up  for  a  restoration  of 
the  days  of  Malachi  of  the  Golden 
Collar— a  form  of  government  which* 
we  presume,  even  an  O'Counell  would 
decline.  This  is  just  the  case  with 
our  sympathisers.  They  take  it  for 
granted  that,  because  there  is  revolt, 
there  must  be  a  stniggle  for  freedom, 
and  they  arc  perfectly  ready  to  accept, 
without  the  slightest  examination, 
any  legend  that  may  be  coined  for 
the  nonce.  Gullible  as  a  considerable 
number  of  the  British  public  may  be, 
es])ecially  that  section  of  the  public 
which  delights  in  platform  oratoiy, 
we  rcallv  could  not  have  believed  tliat 
any  assemblage  could  be  so  utterly 
ignorant,  as  to  receive  a  statement  to 
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the  effect  that  the  old  constitiitioi)  of 
Ilnngary  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
onr  own  1 

AVe  are  tempted  here  to  insert  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  a  popular 
writer  regarding  the  constitution  of 
Poland,  because  it  expresses,  in  ex- 
cellent language,  the  opinions  which 
we  are  attempting  to  set  forth  in  this 
article,  and  denounces  the  folly  of 
those  who  confound  the  term  freedom 
with  its  just  and  rational  application. 
AVill  the  reader  favour  us  by  perusing 
the  following  passage  with  attention  ? 
— when  he  has  done  so,  we  shall  state 
from  whose  eloquent  pen  it  proceeded. 

*'  Of  how  trifling  consequence  it 
must  bo  to  the  practical  minded  and 
linmane  people  of  Great  Britain,  or  to 
the  world  at  large,  whether  Poland  be 
governed  by  a  king  of  this  dynasty  or 
of  that — whether  he  be  lineally  de- 
scended from  Bolcslas  the  Great,  or  of 
the  line  of  the  Jagellons — contrasted 
with  the  importance  of  the  inquiries 
as  to  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  its  people — whether  they  bo  as  well 
or  worse  governed,  clothed,  fed,  and 
lodged  in  the  present  day  as  compared 
with  any  former  period, — whether  the 
mass  of  the  people  be  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  moral  and  religious  beings, — 
whether  the  country  enjoys  a  smaller 
or  a  larger  amount  of  the  blessings  of 
pence ;  or  whether  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  are  more  or 
less  Justly  administered.  These  are  the 
atl-iniportant  inquiries  about  which 
we  busy  ourselves ;  and  it  is  to  cheat 
us  of  our  stores  of  philanthroify,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  with  which 
we  regard  these  vital  interests  of  a 
whole  people,  that  the  declaimcrs  and 
wiiters  upon  the  subject  invariably 
appeal  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
and  enslaved  Poiish  nation — carefully 
obscuring,  amidst  the  cloud  of  epi- 
thvta  about  *  ancient  freedom,' 
*  national  independence,*  '  glorious 
republic, '  and  the  like,  the  fact  that, 
previously  to  the  dismemberment,  the 
term  jiafion  implied  only  the  nobles ; 
— that,  down  to  the  partition  of  their 
territory,  about  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slaves, 
possessing  no  rights,  civil  or  political ; 
tliat  about  one  in  every  twenty  was  a 
nobleman — and  that  that  body  of 
nobles  formed  the  very  worst  aristo- 
cracy of  ancient  or  modem  times ; 


putting  up  and  pulling  down  their 
kings  at  pleasure ;  passing  selGsh  laws, 
which  gave  them  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  serfs,  whom  they 
sold  and  bought  like  dogs  or  horses ; 
usurping,  to  each  of  themselves,  the 
privileges  of  a  petty  sovereign,  and 
denying  to  all  besides  the  meanest 
rights  of  human  beings ;  and,  scorning 
all  pursuits  as  degrading,  except  that 
of  the  sword,  they  engaged  in  inces- 
sant wars  with  neighbouring  states^ 
or  plunged  their  own  country  into  all 
the  horrors  of  anarchy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  employment  to  them- 
selves and  their  dependants."  And 
the  same  writer,  after  remarking  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pri- 
vileged class  in  Poland,  in  language 
which  is  just  as  applicable  to  those 
of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  thus  ac- 
counts for'  the  insurrection  in  1830. 
The  Italics  are  his  own.  "  We  hesi- 
tate not  emphatically  to  assert^  that  it 
was  icholly^  and  solely^  and  exclusively^ 
at  the  instigation,,  and  for  the  selfish 
benefit^  of  tfiis  aristocratic  faction  of 
the  people^  that  the  Polish  nation 
suffered  for  ttcelve  months  the  horrors 
of  civil  tear,  was  tJirown  back  in  her 
career  of  imjtrovement^  and  has  since 
had  to  endure  the  rigours  of  a  con^ 
gueror^s  vengeance.  The  Russian 
government  was  aware  of  this ;  and 
its  severity  has  since  been  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  nobility.'*  And 
in  a  note  appended  to  the  above  para- 
graph he  says,  *'  The  peasants  joined, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  but  this  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  influence 
necessarily  exercised  over  them  by  the 
superior  classes.  Besides,  patriotism 
or  nationality  is  an  instinctive  virtue, 
that  sometimes  bums  the  brightest  in 
the  radest  and  least  reasoning  minds; 
and  its  manifestation  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  possessions 
defended,  or  the  object  to  be  gained. 
The  Russian  serfis  at  Borodino,  the 
Tnrkisb  slaves  at  Ismail,  and  the  laz- 
zaroni  of  Naples,  fbnght  for  their  mas- 
ters and  oppressors  more  obstinately 
than  the  free  citizens  of  Paris  or 
Washington  did,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  in  defence  of  those  capitals.*' 

And  who  was  the  author  of  these 
very  lucid  and  really  excellent  re- 
marks? We  reply,  Richard  Cob- 
den,    Esq.    The   curious    in   such 
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matters  will  find  tliese,  and  many 
similar  passages,  in  a  pamphlet  entit- 
led Russia^  bif  a  Matichester  Manufac- 
turer^ wliich  was  published  in  1836, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  British  commerce  if  Kusaia  were 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  Turkey,  and 
possess  herself  of  Constantinople ! 

But  it  is  time  we  should  return  to 
the  London  Tavern  meeting,  where 
we  left  Mr  Cobden,  this  time  denoun- 
cing the  active  interference  of  Russia. 
Here  the  apostle  of  peace  was  cer- 
tainly upon  ticklish  ground.  Large 
as  his  estimate  undoubtedly  is  of  his 
own  influence  and  power,  he  could 
hardly  expect,  that,  because  he  and 
some  other  gentlemen  of  inferior  en- 
dowments were  pleased  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  London  Tavern,  and 
pass  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Czar,  the  immediate 
consequence  would  be  a  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  forces.  Under  such 
circumstances,  as  ho  must  have  per- 
fectly well  known,  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  was  not  worth  the  splinter 
of  a  rush  to  the  Hungarians,  unless, 
indeed,  he  were  prepared  to  follow  up 
]iis  words  by  deeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  debarred,  by  some  fifty 
pnblic  declarations,  from  advocating 
the  propriety  of  a  war:  not  only 
upon  the  general  pacific  principle — for 
that  might  easily  have  been  evaded, 
— but  upon  economical  considerations 
connected  with  his  darling  scheme  of 
reducing  the  British  navy  and  army, 
which  would  be  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  commencement  of  a  general 
European  conflict.  An  ordinary  man, 
entertaining  such  views  and  senti- 
ments, would  probably  have  consi- 
dered himself  .as  lodged  between  the 
horns  of  an  inextricable  dilemma. 
Kot  so  Cobden,  whose  genius  rose  to 
the  difficulty.  The  experience  of  a 
hnndred  platform  fights  had  taught 
him  this  great  truth,  that  no  proposi- 
tion wjis  too  monstrous  to  be  crammed 
down  the  pnblic  throat,  provided  the 
operator  possessed  the  requisite  share 
ofeflVonter}';  and  he  straightway  pro- 
ceeded, secundum  artcm^  to  exhibit  a 
masterpiece  of  his  skill. 

Probably  not  one  man  in  all  that 
room  but  had  been  impressed,  from 
his  youth  upwards,  with  a  wholesome 
terror  and  respect  for  the  magnitude 


of  the  Russian  power.    That,  at  all 
events,  was  the  feeling  of  the  Poles, 
and  decidcKlly  of  the  Polish  cham- 
pions.   Bat  in  less  than  an  Inatant 
they  were  disabused.     Most  of  onr 
readers  most  have  seen  how  a  small 
figure,  painted  on  a  tiny  slip  of  glass* 
may,  when  passed  throngfa  the  aper- 
ture of  a  magic  lantern,  be  made  to 
reflect  the  attitude  and  dimeoaions  of 
a  giant :  Cobden^s  trick  was  exactly 
the  opposite  of  this;  he  made  the 
actual  giant  appear  in  the  dwindled 
proportions  of  a  dwarf.    "  I  will  tell 
you,^'  said  he,  ^^how  we  can  bring 
moral  force  to  boar  on  these  armed 
despots.    We  can  stop  the  anpplies. 
(Loud  cheers.)    Why,  Russia  can't 
carry  on  two  campaigns  beyond  her 
own   frontiers,    without   coming    to 
AVestem  Europe  for  a  loan.     She 
never  has  done  so,  without   being 
either  subsidised  by  England,  or  bor- 
rowing money  from  Amsterdam.    I 
tell  you  I  have  paid  a  visit  there,  and 
I  assert  that  they  cannot  carry  on 
two  campaigns  in  Hungary,  without 
either  borrowing  money  in  Western 
Europe  or  robbing  the  bank  at  St 
Petersburg.    (A  laugh,  and  a  cry  of 
^  Question.')  That  must  be  a  Russian 
agent,  a  spy,  for  this  is  the  question. 
I  know,"  continued  onr  ma^iloqnent 
Bichard,   ^*  that  the  Russian  party, 
here  and  abroad,  would  rather  that  I 
should  send  against  them  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  cannon, 
than  that  I  should  fira  off  the  fhcta 
that  I  am  about  to  tell  yon.    I  say, 
then,  that  Russia  cannot  carry  on  two 
campaigns    without    a   loan."     We 
believe  that  the  latter  part  of  Mr 
Cobden's  statement  is  tolerably  accu- 
rate, so  that  he  need  not  give  himself 
any  farther  trouble  about  the  produc- 
tion of  his  indicated  horse  and  artil- 
lery. We  agree  with  him  that  Russia 
might  be  puzzled  to  carry  on  two 
vigorous  campaigns  without  a  loan; 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
country  in  Europe  is  not  in  the  same 
predicament?      War,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  a  very  costly  matter — ^not 
much  cheaper  than  revolntion,  thourii 
a  good  deal  more  speedy  in  its  resulta 
— and  every  nation  which  engages  in 
it  mast,  perforce,  liquidate  the  ex- 
pense.   Great  Britain  could  not,  any 
more  than  Russia,  go  to  war  without 
n  loan.    In  such  an  event,  the  only 
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difference  would  bo  that  the  British 
loan  must  necessarily  be  six  or  seven 
times  greater  than  that  of  Russia,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  Russia  has  a 
large  standing  army  levied  and  pre- 
j)ared,  whereas  we  have  not.  Now 
what  is  there  to  prevent  Russia  from 
negotiating  a  loan?  The  first  ques- 
tion, wc  apprehend,  is  the  state  of  her 
finances — let  us  see  whether  there  is 
any  symptom  of  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy in  these.  The  debt  of  Russia, 
according  to  the  most  recent  authori- 
ties, is  seventy-six  millions,  being  as 
near  as  possible  one  tenth  of  our  own. 
Her  revenue  is  about  seventeen  mil- 
lions, or  one-third  of  ours.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  mere  elements  of 
credit  go,  Russia  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  capitalist,  be  the  more  eligible 
debtor  of  the  two.  There  could,  we 
apprehend,  be  no  possible  doubt  of 
her  solvency,  for,  with  largo  resources 
behind,  she  has  a  mere  fraction  of  a 
debt,  and  her  power  of  raising  reve- 
nue by  taxes  has  been  little  exercised. 
Our  readers  will  better  understand 
this  by  keeping  in  mind,  that,  while 
the  revenue  presently  levied  is  just 
one-third  of  ours,  the  population  of 
Russia  is  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Mr  Cobden,  however,  accept- 
in  ^S  as  wo  presume  he  must  do,  the 
above  official  facts,  draws  from  them 
inferences  of  a  very  startling  'charac- 
ter. "  Don't  let  any  one  talk,"  said 
he,  ^^  of  Russian  resources.  It  is  the 
poorest  and  most  beggarly  country 
in  Europe.  It  has  not  a  farthing. 
Last  year  there  was  an  immense  de- 
ficit in  its  income  as  compared  with 
its  expenditure,  and  daring  the  pre- 
sent financial  year  it  will  be  far  worse. 
Russia  a  strong  political  power! 
AVhy,  there  is  not  so  gigantic  a  poli- 
tical imposture  in  all  Europe."  And 
again,  ^^  Russia  a  strong,  a  powerful, 
and  a  rich  country  I  Don^t  believe 
any  one  who  tells  yon  so  in  future. 
Refer  them  to  me."  We  feel  deeply 
obliged  to  Mr  Cobden  for  the  last 
suj^gestion,  but  we  would  rather,  with 
his  pel-mission,  refer  to  facts.  If  the 
poorest  and  most  beggarly  country  in 
Europe  has  contrived  to  rear  its  mag- 
nificent metropolis  from  the  marshes 
of  the  gelid  Neva,  to  create  and  main- 
tain large  and  well- equipped  fleets  in 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas,  and  to 
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keep  up  a  standing  army  of  about 
half  a  million  of  men,  without  increas- 
ing its  permanent  debt  beyond  the 
amount  already  specified,  all  wc  shall 
say  is,  that  the  semi-civilised  Russian 
is  in  possession  of  an  economical 
secret  utterly  unknown  to  the  states- 
men of  more  favoured  climes,  and 
that  the  single  farthing  in  his  hand, 
has  produced  results  more  wonderful 
than  any  achieved  by  the  potency  of 
the  lamp  of  Aladdin.  But  the  climax 
has  yet  to  come.  AVaxing  bolder  and 
bolder  on  the  strength  of  each  succes- 
sive assertion  of  Russian  weakness 
and  impotency,  the  Apostle  of  Peace 
assumed  the  attitude  of  defiance :  ^^  If 
Russia  should  take  a  step  that  re- 
quired England,  or  any  other  great 
maritime  power,  like  the  United 
States,  to  attack  that  power,  why,  wo 
should  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
her.  You  would  in  six  months  crum- 
ple that  empire  up,  or  drive  it  into  its 
own  dreary  fastnesses,  as  I  now 
crumple  up  that  piece  of  paper  in  my 
handlll"  Here  is  a  pretty  fellow 
for  you  I  This  invincible  fire-eater 
is  the  same  man  who,  for  the  last 
couple  of  yeai*3,  has  been  agitating 
for  the  reduction  of  the  army  and 
navy,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole 
world  was  in  a  state  of  the  profound- 
est  peace,  and  likely  so  to  remain! 
This  crumpler-up  and  defier  of  em- 
pures  is  the  gentleman  who  held  forth 
this  by- gone  summer,  at  Paris,  on  tho 
wickedness  of  war,  and  on  the  spread 
of  fraternity  and  brotherly  love  among 
the  nations!  Why,  if  old  Admiral 
Drake  had  risen  from  tho  dead,  he 
could  not  have  spoken  in  a  more  war- 
like strain,  only  the  temper  and  tone 
of  his  remarks  would  have  been  diffe- 
rent. A  hero  is  bold  but  temperate :  a 
demagogue  blustering  and  pot-valiant. 
It  is  but  right  to  say,  that  this 
impudent  and  mischievous  trash, 
though  of  course  abundantly  cheered 
by  many  of  the  poor  creatures  who 
knew  no  better,  did  not  altogether 
impose  upon  the  meethig.  Mr  Bemal 
Osborne  could  not  find  it  in  his  con- 
science to  acquiesce,  even  tacitly,  in 
this  monstrous  attempt  at  imposition, 
and  accordingly,  though  "he  coincided 
in  much  that  had  been  said  by  the 
meitiber  for  the  West  Riding,  ho 
most  take  the  liberty  to  say  that,  in 
exposing  the  weakness  of  Russia,  he 
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hail  gone  rather  too  far.  Forewanicd 
was  furiMnned,  and  lot  them  not  hiy 
it  to  their  hearts  that  the  great  empire 
was  not  to  be  feared,  but  dospided." 
And  therefore,  he,  Mr  Osbonie, 
**  wouhl  be  sorry  if  any  man  in  the 
meetin;»  should  \*o  away  with  the 
impression  tliat  the  niuiistron.s  Tan- 
sclavonic  empire  was  to  be  thoroughly 
despised."  Neither  did  the  chairman 
exactly  approve  of  the  line  of  discus- 
sion which  had  been  introduced  by 
Mr  Cobden.  Ho  said,  with  great 
tnith,  that  they  had  notliing  to  do  at 
present  with  the  resources  of  Russia ; 
their  business  being  simply  to  consider 
the  wrongs  of  Hungary,  and  to  give 
utterance  to  such  an  expression  of 
ophiion  as  might  act  upon  the  British 
government.  !Mr  Salomons  is  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  understands  the  use  of 
mob-raeotings,  which  is  to  coerce  and 
compel  Whig  administrations  to  do 
precisely  what  the  frequenters  of  the 
London  Tavern  tlesire.  Better  versed, 
by  a  great  deal,  in  monetary  matters 
than  ^Ir  Cobden,  he  knows  that  linan- 
cial  discussions  are  utterly  out  of  place 
in  such  an  assoml)lage;  and,  moreover, 
we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
latter  part  of  IMr  Cobilen's  speech,  to 
which  we  are  Just  about  to  refer,  must 
have  sounded  harshlv  in  the  ears  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion, 
initiated,  after  the  custom  of  his  tribe, 
in  the  mysteries  of  borrowing  and 
lending.  Tp  to  this  point  we  have 
considercjl  Mr  Cobden  in  the  united 
character  of  peace -maker  and  bully  : 
let  us  now  see  how  he  craitrives  to 
combiiu»  the  hitherto  antagonistic  qua- 
lities of  free-trader  and  restrictionist. 

Having,  satisfactorily  to  himself, 
demonstrated  the  jutiable  weakness  uf 
Knssia,  and  having  got  over  the 
notorious  fact  of  her  large  bullion 
deposit,  and  her  purcluusrs  in  the 
British  fund-s,  by  explaining  that  the 
Jirst  is  the  foundation  of  her  currencv, 
nnd  the  second  a  private  operation  of 
the  Bank  of  Si  Pctersl)nrir — an  estab- 
lishment which,  accord  in  I,'  to  his 
showing,  is  no  wny  eouneete*!  with 
the  governniont — Mr  Cobden  i)rocei'd- 
ed  to  unravel  his  schemes  fi>r  paring 
the  elaw<  of  the  northern  Bear.  It 
has  the  merit  of  pure  simj>licity.  Not 
one  penny  is  hencefi»rward  to  be  lent 
ti>  the  Uns-Jiaii  goveniment.  The 
capitalists  of  Europe  are  hcuceforth  to 


look,  not  to  the  sccarity,  bat  to  the 
motives  of  the  borrowing  power.     If 
they  think  that  the  money  required 
is  to  be  expended  in  purchasing  mu- 
nitions  of   war,    in   fitting    out   an 
armament,  or    in    any    other    way 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  peace, 
they  arc  grimly  to  close  their  cof- 
fers, shako  their  heads,  and  refuse 
to    advance    one    single    sixpence, 
whatever  bo  the  amount  of  pcorcent- 
age  offered  ;   and  this  kind  of  monral 
force,  Mr  Cobden  thinks,  would  not 
only    be    efiectual,  but    can    eaaily 
be  brought  into  action.    Let  ua  hear 
him.      ^^  Now,  will  any  one  in   the 
city  of  London  dare  to  be  a  party  to 
a  loan  to  Russia,  either  directly  or 
openly,  or  by  agency  and  copartner- 
ship with  any  house  in  Amsterdam  or 
Paris  ?    AVill  any  one  dare,  I  say,  to 
come  before  the  citizens  of  this  firee 
country,  and  avow  that  he  has  lent 
his  money  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
the  throats  of  the  innocent  people  A 
Hungary?    I  have  heard  such  a  pro- 
ject talked  of.    But  let  it  only  assume 
a  shape,  and  I  promise  you  that  we, 
the  peace  party,  will  have  such  a 
meeting  as  has  not  yet  been  held  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing 
the  blood-stained  project — for    the 
purpose  of  pointing  the  fin^r  of  seom 
at  the  house,  or  the  individuals,  who 
would  employ  their  money  in  such  a 
manner' — for  the  piurpose  of  fixing 
an  indelible  stigma  of  infamy  upotf  the 
men  who  ^\oxM  lend  their  money  for 
such  a  vile,  unchristian,  and  bartmr- 
ous  purpose.  That  is  my  moral  force. 
As  tor  Austria,  no  one,  I  suppose, 
wouhl    ever    think    of  lending   her 
money.*'    We  shall,  by-and-by,  hare 
occasion  to  sec  more  of  Mr  Cobden  in 
connexion  with  the  Austrian  loan ;  in 
the  m(>an  time,  let  us  keep  to  the  gme- 
ral  proposition.    The  meaning  tf  the 
above  unadorned  fustian  is    simply 
this — that  no  man  shall,  in  fhture,  pre- 
sume to  lend  his  monev  without  con- 
sulting the  views  of  Atr  Cobden  and 
his   respectable  confederates.     This 
ukase — and  a  magnificent  one  it  is — 
was  rapturously  received  by  his  au- 
dience ;  a  fiat  of  approval  which  we 
-"ft  no  great  store  on,  seeing  that,  in  all 
probability,  not  fifty  of  those  exoel- 
Irnt  philanthropists  conhl  oommand 
as  many  ponnds  for  the  permanent 
purposeof  investment.    But  the  Idea 
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of  coutrolliDg,  by  their  sweet  voices, 
the  monetary  operations  of  the  great 
banking- houses  of  the  world,  the 
Kothschilds,  the  Barings,  and  the 
Hopes,  was  too  delicious  a  hallacina- 
tion  not  to  be  rewarded  with  a  cor- 
responding cheer.  Now,  setting  aside 
the  absolute  impndence  of  the  pro- 
posal— for  we  presume  Mr  Cobden 
must  have  known  that  he  had  as  much 
power  to  stay  the  flux  of  the  tides,  as 
to  regulate  the  actions  of  the  money- 
lenders— what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
new  principle  enunciated  by  the  ve- 
teran free-trader  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  grand  doctrine  of  buying  in 
the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market,  without  the  ^ghtest  regard 
to  any  other  earthly  consideration, 
save  that  of  price  ?  Will  Mr  Cobden 
NOW  venture  to  persuade  ns  that  he 
had  some  mental  reservation,  when 
he  propounded  that  ever-memorable 
axiom ;  or  that  dealers  in  coin  were 
to  be  regulated  by  a  di£ferent  code  of 
moral  laws  from  that  which  was  laid 
down  for  the  use  of  the  more  fortunate 
dealers  in  calico  ?  We  presume,  that, 
without  cotton,  and  blankets,  and  ma- 
chinery export<»d  from  this  country, 
the  slaves  of  Cuba  could  hardly  be 
made  to  work — why,  then,  should  we 
not  clap  an  embargo  on  these  articles, 
and  point  with  the  finger  of  scorn, 
disgust,  and  execration,  to  every  man 
who  traffics  in  that  unholy  trade? 
And  yet,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
right,  no  very  long  time  has  elapsed 
since  we  beggared  onr  West  Indian 
colonies,  solely  to  drive  a  larger  trade 
in  those  articles  with  the  slave  plan- 
tations, for  behoof  of  Messrs  Cobden 
and  Co.  Slavery,  we  presume,  is  an 
institution  not  congenial  to  the  mind 
of  Mr  Cobden — at  least  we  hope  not, 
and  we  arc  sure  he  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  admit  it.  In  point  of  humanity, 
it  is  rather  worse  than  war;  why  not, 
then,  lot  us  have  a  strong  exercise  of 
moral  force  to  abolish  it,  by  stopping 
the  snp])lics  ?  The  withdrawal  of  our 
c  ustom ,  for  three  or  four  years,  would  ef- 
fectually knock  Cubaon  the  bead.  Why 
not  try  it  ?  AVe  should  like  to  see  Mr 
Cobdcn's  face,  if  such  a  proposition 
were  made  in  JParliament ;  and  yet  is 
it  not  as  rational,  and  a  great  deal 
more  feasible,  than  the  other  ?  But  it 
Is  a  positive  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
further  upon  such  a  glaring  abenrdity 


as  this.  Baron  Rothschild,  member- 
elect  though  he  be  for  the  city  of 
London,  will  care  very  little  for  the 
extended  digit  of  Mr  Cobden,  and 
will  doubtless  consult  his  own  interest, 
without  troubling  himself  about  Man- 
chester demagogues)  when  the  next 
Russian  loan  is  proposed. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this 
remarkable  oration,  Mr  Cobden  very 
wisely  withdrew ;  perhaps  he  had  a 
slight  suspicion  of  the  scene  which 
was  presently  to  follow.  The  majority 
of  the  meeting  consisted  of  gentlemen 
whose  notions  about  moral  force  were 
exceedingly  vague  and  general.  Their 
strong  British  instincts,  inflamed  by 
the  stimulus  of  beer,  led  them  to 
question  the  use  of  abstract  sympathy, 
unless  it  was  to  be  followed  up  by 
action ;  and  accordingly  Mr  Reynolds, 
a  person  of  some  literary  as  well  as 
political  notoriety,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  give  a  more  practical  torn  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  meeting,  and 
therein  cut  short  several  interesting 
harangues.  We  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Times  of  24th  July. 

«  Mr  G.  W.  M.  Rbynolds,  whose  re- 
marks were  fVequently  followed  by  inter- 
raption  and  cries  of  'question,'  next 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  aTowed  his 
belief,  that  in  so  holy,  sacred,  and  solemn 
a  canse,  England  must  even  go  to  war  in 
defence  of  Hungary,  if  necessary .  (This 
assertion  was  received  with  such  hearty 
cheering  as  proved  tiiat  the  speaker  had 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  yast  body 
of  the  meeting.)  All  the  moral  effects  of 
that  meeting  (continaed  Mr  Reynolds) 
would  be  p^ectly  useless,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  go  further.  If  the 
goyemment  would  employ  some  of  the 
ships  that  were  now  rotting  in  onr  har- 
bours, and  some  of  the  troops  now  march- 
ing about  London,  that  would  really 
benefit  tiie Hungarians.  (Cheers.)  Fnmce 
used  to  be  regarded  as  a  barrier  against 
Russia,  but  France  was  no  longer  so, 
because  that  humbug  Louis  Napoleon 
(tremendous  cheers — and  three  hearty 
groans  for  Louis  Napoleon)— that  rank 
impostor  (continued  ciieering) — 

**  The  CnAiBMAN  here  interfered,  imd 
much  interruption  ensued.  If  anything 
could  disturb  and  iiguTe  the  cause  which 
they  were  met  to  support,  it  was  such 
remarks  as  they  had  just  heard.  (*  No, 
no.")  If  he  (the  CSiairman)  were  a  spy 
of  RoBsiay  he  should  follow  out  the  course 
poraaed  by  Mr  Jttraioldf.  (Much  oonr 
fiiiion  and  dinnnMiiiA.)" 
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AVe  really  cannot  sec  wherein  the 
author  of  the  }fystcrirfi  of  London  was 
to  blame.  His  prctpoaitiou  had,  at  all 
events,  the  merit  of  being  intelli{,dble, 
which  Mr  Cobden*s  was  not,  and  he 
clearly  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
larf^c  majority  of  the  unwashed.  He 
certainly  went  a  little  out  of  his  way, 
to  denounce  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  as  an  impostor:  a 
deviation  which  we  regret  the  more,  as 
he  might  have  found  ample  sco])u  for 
snch  expositions  without  going  further 
than  the  speeclies  of  the  gentlemen 
who  immediately  preceded  him.  Wc 
need  not  linger  over  the  ensuing 
scene.  Mr  Duncan — "said  to  be  a 
Chartist  poet" — attempted  to  address 
the  meeting,  but  seems  to  have  failed. 
AVe  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  of  ^Ir  Duncan's  lyrics,  but 
wc  have  a  distinct  impression  of  hav- 
ing seen  a  gentleman  of  his  name,  and 
imputed  principles,  at  the  bar  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  if  the  sacred  Voice  of  one 
poet  was  not  listened  to,  the  same 
meed  of  inattention  was  bestowed 
upon  another.  The  arms  of  Mr  K. 
M.  Milnes  were  seen  hopelessly  gesti- 
culating above  tlie  press ;  and  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  for  once,  was  cut 
short  in  his  stereotyped  harangue. 
The  case  was  perfectly  clear:  Itey- 
uolds  was  tlie  only  man  who  had 
enunciated  a  practical  idea,  and  ac- 
c^r.rdiugly  the  voicv^  of  the  meeting 
was  unequivocally  declared  f«»r  war. 

AVe  hope  that  the  Peace  Congress, 
and  the  economists,  and  the  free- 
traders, arc  all  i-qually  delighted  witli 
this  notable  exhibition  of  their  hcri*. 
If  they  are  so,  we  certainly  have  nn 
further  c»»mnieutarv  to  oiler.  To  sr- 
cure  peace,  Mr  Ci>bdeu  openly  defies 
and  challenges  Russia  ;  to '  further 
economy,  he  does  his  bi  <t  to  inflame 
the  p.issions  of  the  people,  and  to  get 
uj)  a  cry  fur  war;  to  vindicate  free 
trade,  lie  proposes  lanciforward  to 
coerce  Lombard  Stre«.'t.  Is  thtTo,  in 
all  the  history  of  imposture,  an  in- 
stance cc.unparable  to  this?  Pos-ibly 
then'  maybe;  but.  if  so,  wo  are  certain 
it  was  1  tetter  veiled. 

The  evil  luck  of  .Mr  f'l.lMlen  still 
clunL'  to  him.     Within  a  verv  shmt 

m 

tiuii-  after  this  numorable  mcetiii;: 
w;]-;  lull  I,  tlio  nuii;:ariau  armies 
.surrendered  at  di^cnMion,  and  the  iu- 


snrrection  was  thoroughly  qoeDChed. 
Not  two,  not  even  one  complete  cam- 
paign, were  necessary  topnt  an  end  to 
an  ill-advised  stmggle,  in  which  the 
hearts  of  the  Hungarian  people  were 
never  sincerely  enlisted;    and   good 
men  hoped  that  the  sword  might  now 
be  sheathed  in  the  eastern  territories 
of  Europe.    That  portion  of  the  press 
which  had  sympathised  with  the  in- 
surgents, and  hailed  with  frantic  de- 
light the  snicidal  resolution   of  the 
Hungarian  chiefs  to  separate  them- 
selves for  ever   from  the    house  of 
Austria,  was  terribly  mortified  at  a 
result  80  speedy  and  unexpected  ;  and 
did  its  best  to  keep  up  the  excitement 
at  home,  by  multiplying  special  in- 
stances of  cruelty  and  barbarity  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  victors 
on  the  persons  of  their  vanquished 
foemen.     That  many  snch  instances 
really    occurred    we  do   not    for   a 
moment  doubt.    AVhen  the  passions 
of  men  have  been  inflamed  by  civil 
war,  and  whetted  by  a  desire  for  ven- 
geance, it  is  always  difficult  for  the 
authorities  to  preserve  a  proper  re- 
straint.   This  is  the  case  even  among 
civilised  nations;  and  when  wo  redcct 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  on 
either  side  engaged  in  the  Hnngarian 
war,  cannot  with  any  justice  be  termed 
civilised,  it  is  no  wonder  if  deeds  of 
wanton  atrocity  should  occur.  Indeed, 
late  events  may  lead  us  to  question 
how  far  civilisation,  on  such  occasions, 
can  ever  operate  as  a  check.     YTho 
could  have  believed  that  last  jrear,  in 
Frankfort,  a  young  and  gallant  noble- 
man, whose  sole  offence  was,  the  free 
expi-cssions  of  his  opinions  in  a  par- 
liament convened  by  universal  suff- 
rage, should  have  been  put  to  death 
at   noonday  by  lingering  torments, 
and  his  groans  of  agony  echoed  back 
by  the  laughter  of  his  brutal  assassins? 
The  names  of  Felix  Lichnowsky  and 
\vn  Auerswaldt  will  surely  long  be 
remembered  to  the  infamy  of  that 
city    which    was  the   birthplace    of 
(luethe,  and  boasted  of  itself  as  the 
retiued  capital  of  the  Rhenisli  pro- 
vinces.   A  veil  of  mystery  still  hangs 
over  the  circumstanced  connectc<l  with 
tlio  assassination  of  Count  Latonr;  and 
though  wc  are  nnwlUinc  to  give  cnr- 
roncv  to  a  nimour,  which  would  entail 
infamy  on  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  since  passed  to  his  acoout,  the 
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victim    of    ail    unbridled    ambition, 
strong  suspicions  exist  that  a  Ilnn- 
garian  minister  was  directly  privy  to 
that  act  of  dastardly  and  crael  mur- 
der.    Bnt    there   is    no  manner   of 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  atrocities  which 
were  committed  in  Vienna  when  that 
hapless  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
red  republicans  and  the  Poles.    Pil- 
lage, murder,  and  violation  were  crimes 
of  every- day  occurrence,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful    if   the  memory  of  these 
wrongs  has  in  some  instances  goaded 
on  the  victors  to  a  revenge  which  all 
must  deplore.     As  to  the  military 
executions  which  have  taken  place, 
we  have  a  word  to  say.    The  sup- 
pression of  almost  every  revolt  has 
been  followed  by  strong  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  conquerors,  against 
those  who  excited  the  insurrection. 
Our    own   history  is    full  of   them. 
Succeeding  generations,  according  to 
their  estimate  of  the  justness  of  the 
cause    which    they    espoused,    have 
blamed,  or  pitied,  or  applauded  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  thus  perilled 
and  lost  their  lives  ;  but  the  necessity 
of  such  executions  has  rarely  or  never 
been    questioned.      We    allude,    of 
course,  to  those  who  have  been  the 
leaders  and  instigators  of  the  move- 
ment, and  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility,   and    the   expiation   for    the 
blood   which    has    been   shed  mnst 
fall ;   not   to  the   subordinates  who 
ought    to    be,   and    almost    always 
are,    the    proper  objects   of  mercy. 
The  most  ardent  Jacobite,  while  he 
deplored  the  death,  and  vindicated 
the  principles  of  Lords  Balmerino  and 
Kilmarnock,  never  thought  of  blaming 
the  government  of  the  day  for  having 
sent  those  devoted  noblemen  to  the 
block.    Bnt  in  their  case  the  execu- 
tion assumed  the  character  of  a  ter- 
rible national  solemnity — ^not  hastily 
enacted,  but  following  after  a  delibe- 
rate trial  before  unprejudiced  judges, 
upon  which  the  attention  and  interest 
of  the  whole  country  was  concentrated. 
And,   therefore,  while  posterity  has 
been  unanimous  in  expressing  its  ab- 
horrence of  the  bloody  butcheries  of 
"William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  no  reflection 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  ministers  of 
George  II.  for  having  allowed  the  law 
to  take  its  course  against  the  more 
prominent  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
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even  though  the  sympathies  of  many 
good  men  have  been  enlisted  on  tho 
losing  side.  Now,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  most  strongly  the  conduct 
of  Austria  on  the  present  occasion. 
No  judicial  process,  so  for  as  we  can 
learn,  has  beien  instituted  ^against  the 
captive  chiefs,  save  that  which  is  equi- 
valent to  no  process  at  all — the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial.  Except  in 
cases  of  the  most  absolute  necessity, 
the  functions  of  the  soldier  and  the 
judge  ought  never  to  be  combined  and 
confounded.  When  the  flame  of  civil 
war  is  once  trodden  out,  the  civil 
law  ought  immediately  to  resume  its 
wonted  supremacy.  Treason  and  re- 
bellion are  undoubtedly  the  highest  of 
all  crimes ;  but,  being  the  highest,  it 
is  therefore  the  more  necessary  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  the  gravest 
investigation ;  so  that  in  no  way  may 
the  punishment  inflicted,  on  account 
of  a  heinous  breach  of  the  law,  be 
mistaken,  even  by  the  most  ignorant, 
for  an  act  of  hurried  vengeance.  AVe 
may  perhaps  have  no  right  to  object 
to  the  measure  of  the  punishment 
AVe  cannot  know  what  charges  were 
brought,  or  even  substantiated  against 
the  unfortunate  Hungarian  leaders  of 
Arad.  We  are  quite  unaware  what 
disclosures  may  have  been  laid  before 
the  Austrian  government  as  to  the 
participation  of  Count  Bathyany  in 
Kossuth's  republican  schemes.  One 
and  all  of  them  may  have  been  guilty 
in  the  worst  degree ;  one  and  all  of 
them  may  have  deserved  to  die ;  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  circumstances 
may  have  rendered  such  a  terrible 
example  necessary,  for  the  future  pre- 
servation of  order ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  punishment  has  been 
dealt,  is,  we  think,  wholly  indefens- 
ible. It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the 
administration  of  the  laws  of  Austria 
is  different  from  that  of  our  own,  and 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  apply  tho 
measure  of  a  foreign  standud.  No 
point  of  legal  technicality,  or  even 
consuetude  is  involved ;  there  is  but 
one  law  which,  whatever  be  itfi  ex- 
trinsic form,  ought  to  regulate  such  a 
proceeding  as  this— a  law  which,  we 
trust,  is  acknowledged  in  Austria  as 
well  as  in  Britain — the  law  of  justice 
and  humanity.  The  most  suspected 
criminal,  when  arraigned  before  secret 
and   biassed  judges,  loses,    in   the 
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estimation   of  the  public,    half  his  dent  nation  to  ailbrd  shelter  to  pottci- 

impnted   criminality.     He  ha?   not  cal  fngitives,  has,  we  believe,  aefei 

had  a  fair  trial ;  and,  if  condemned,  been  questioned ;  bnt,  even  hmd  it 

it  is  possible  that  his  execution  may  been  donbtfnl,  there  are  veiy  nuuy 

bo   considered  rather  as  a  case  of  rea!M>ns,  fonnded  npon  humanity  mA 

martTrdom,  than  as  one  of  righteous  honour,  why  all  of  ns  should  oombiae 


punishment.  A  court-martial  never 
is  a  satisfActory  tribunal ;  least  of  all 
can  it  be  satisfactory  when  the  object 
of  its  inquiry  arises  from  a  civil  war. 
The  judges  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
actual  misery  and  niin  which  has 
occurred  to  be  impartial.  That  pro- 
pensity to  vengeance,  from  which  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  even  the 
noblest  nature  is  altogether  exempt, 
80  nearly  akin  is  it  to  righteous  indig- 
nation, is  at  such  times  unnaturally 
excited.  The  tiery  zeal,  wliich  shows 
80  graceful  in  the  soldier,  is  utterly 
nnsuited  to  the  ermine :  and  when  the 
ermine  is  thrown,  as  in  this  instance, 
above  the  soldier's  uniform,  tliere 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  ancient 
habit  and  inflamed  passion  will 
supersede  judicial  deliberation.  By 
acting  thus,  we  conscientiously  believe 
that  Austria  has  inflicted  a  serious 
injury  on  herself.  She  has  given  to 
those  who  are  her  enemies  a  heavy 
cause  ofilrgumentand  reproach  against 
those  who  are  her  well-wishers ;  and 
the   immediate    and    not    unnatural 


to  protest  against  a  daim  bo  inperi- 
onsly  and  threateninglv  a^vnaeed. 
Cases  may  arise,  and  have  nriMii, 
where  the  rprivilege  has  been  scanda- 
lously abused.  For  example,  tke 
Baden  insurgents  have  fled  for  abelter 
across  the  frontier  of  Switxeiland,  and 
have  there  remained  hatdiing  treasoo, 
collecting  adherents,  and  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  tbclr 
treasonable  designs.  In  such  a  case, 
we  conceive  that  the  threatened 
government  has  a  decided  right  to 
require  the  sheltering  comitry  to 
remove  or  banish  those  fhgitives  from 
its  territory,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal,  to  declare  that  a  proper 
casus  belH.  But  this,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  widely  different  from  a  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  ira 
presume  that,  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Hungarians,  no  allegation  can  be 
made,  that  they  have  sought  harbonr, 
and  remain  in  Turkey,  with  a  view 
towards  renewing  their  attempt.  Ua- 
questionably  it  is  quite  competent  for 
states  to  enter  into  treaties  in  ftdfil- 


result  will  be  an  increased  amount  of    ment  of  which  political  fugitives 


sympathy  for  the  political  fugitives, 
and  a  great  disinclination  to  canvass 
their  true  motives  and  their  characters. 
Francis  Joseph  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign  will  be  stigmatised  —  most 
unjustly,  indeed,  for  the  fault  lies  not 
with  him — as  a  relentless  tyrant,  and 
all  who  escape  from  tyranny  aro  sure 
of  popular  though  indiscriminate  com- 
passion. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
make  those  remarks  at  the  present 
time,  because  out  of  this  Hungarian 
aflair  a  question  has  arisen  in  which 
we  are  to  a  certain  extent  implicated, 
and  which  may  possibly,  though  we 
do  not  think  probably,  be  productive 
of  most  serious  results.  AVe  allude, 
of  course,  to    the  joint    demand  of    than  for  the  Hungarians.    Their  own 


be  surrendered  when  claimed.  8«ch 
a  treaty  is  said  to  exist  between 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  but  it  is  deafly 
not  applicable  in  the  case  of  Bodtt  it 
the  Hungarian  refugees  as  have  claim- 
ed the  shelter  of  the  latter  power. 
Knssia,  in  this  quarrel,  appean  onfy 
as  the  ally  of  Austria ;  and  sbe  can 
have  no  right  to  admit  the  latter  to  a 
direct  participation  in  any  of  the 
stipulations  contained  in  her  peciriiar 
treaty.  No  Hungarian  is  a  snlijectef 
Ilussia;  and,  therefore,  under  that 
treat  V,  he  cannot  possibly  be  reclafaa- 
ed.  With  regard  to  the  Polish  lefh- 
gees,  there  certainly  does  seem  to  be 
a  diflcrence ;  and  we  care  not  to 
thnt  we  feel  far  less  interest  for 


liussia  and  Austria  upon  Turkey  for 
the  surrender  of  the  political  fugitives 
at  AViddin.  In  comnum  witli  the 
whole  public  press  of  this  country',  we 
consider  such  n  demand,  on  general 
gnntnds,  to  1>e  unexampled  and  unjust. 
The  abstract  right  of  every  indr))en- 


national  struggle  excited  thnmgboet 
Europe  great  sympathy  and  com|MM- 
sion.  No  matter  what  were  the 
merits  of  the  kmd  of  government 
which  they  sought  to  restore — no  man 
could  be  cohl-blooded  enoagh  to  forfet 
that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  had 
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violently  seized  and  partitioned ;  and 
thongh  sober  reason,  and,  in  fiict, 
ffood  faith,  compelled  us  to  abatain 
m)m  espoosing  the  caose  of  those  who, 
by  solemn  Eoropean  treaty,  had  been 
confirmed  as  subjects  bat  who  had 
risen  as  rebels,  we  yet  gave  oar  ho6|^- 
tality  to  the  fugitive  Poles  with  a 
heartiness  greater  and  more  sincere 
than  was  ever  accorded  on  any  other 
occasion.  All  ranks  in  this  coantry, 
and  in  France,  combined  to  do  them 
honour ;  and  the  general  wish  in  both 
countries  was,  not  to  afford  them  a 
mere  temporary  shelter,  bat  to  ^e 
them  a  permanent  habitation.  For 
this  purpose,  and  to  fit  them  for  indos- 
trial  employment,  the  British  govern- 
ment gave  an  annual  grant  of  money, 
and  the  private  sobecriptions  were 
munificent.  Some  of  the  exiles  most 
creditably  availed  themselves  of  the 
means  so  placed  within  thdr  leaoh, 
and  have  become  amongst  nsnseftil 
and  esteemed  citiaens.  Bnt  Ibere 
were  others,  and  the  larger  nmnber, 
who  utterly  misinterpreted  this  sym* 
pathy,  and  never  would  abandon  their 
dreams  of  Polish  restoration.  For 
this  we  cannot  blame  tiiem ;  and  we 
must  needs  allow  that  they  received 
much  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
those  dreams  from  men  who  onght  to 
have  been  wiser.  They  took  nndne 
advantage  of  their  sitoation,  and  pre- 
ferred living  in  idleness,  though  cer- 
tainly not  in  afllaence,  apon  deemo^- 
nary  aid,  to  gaining  thebr  bread 
honourably  by  active  industry  and 
exertion.  '  This  was  certainly  not  the 
best  way  of  securing  the  aife^iott  of  a 
practical  people  like  the  Britisli  to 
them  and  to  their  caose;  and  tlw  refolt 
has  been,  that  the  moral  prestige  of 
the  Poles  has  greatly  declined  in  this 
coantry.  We  are  not  arguing  from 
inference,  but  from  facts ;  for  we  are 
perfectly  certain  that  if  the  Emperor 
Kicliolas  had  made  his  visit  to  Ixmdon 
in  la^i^,  instead  of  nine  or  ten  years 
later,  his  reception  t^  tlw  jmbUc 
would  have  been  materially  dllmreat. 
Since  then,  the  Poles  have  allogetlMr 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  friends  of 
order,  by  coming  forwwrd  as  the 
most  active  agents  and  instlgatora 
of  revolution  all  over  the  contineaft 
of  Kuropo.  In  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Germany,  and  above  all,  in  Hungary. 
thi  y  have  thrust  themselves  fonranl 


in  qoarrela  with  whleh  they  had  no- 
thing to  do,  and  even  have  violated 
that  hospitality  which  was  accorded 
them  on  account  of  thehr  misfiMtunes. 
It  i%  time  that  they  should  learn  that 
the  British  pablic  has  no  sympathy 
with  nnprindpled  condottierL  No 
amount  of  tyranny,  inflicted  by  one 
natioD,  will  entitie  an  exile  ddiberately 
to  arm  himself  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  another.  Foreign  service — 
manly  open  service  indera  is  hononr- 
able,  but  fordgn  conspiracy  is,  beyond 
an  doubt,  one  of  the  basest  and  the 
worst  of  crimes.  Now,  we  are  not 
veorsed  enough  in  treaties  to  know  what 
are  the  exact  terms  of  the  oonditi<HHi 
made  between  Rosiia  and  Tuik^. 
We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  Bern,  Dem- 
binski,  and  the  otiMra,  that  they 
merely  apply  to  the  surrender  of  those 
who  shall  take  refhge  in  the  nei^ 
homing  territory  on  acooont  of  war 
waged,  or  revolt  raised,  acainit  their 
sovereigns ;  and  tboagk,  shonld  aadi 
be  the  natmns  of  the  oontnct,  there 
mi^  still  be  a  donbt  whether  the  Poles 
are  entitied  to  plead  exemption  under 
it,  tiiat  doubt,  we  prsaome,  will  be 
given  in  their  favour  by  the  sheltering 
power ;  at  all  events,  we  tbfaik  it  very 
unlikely  that  any  distinction  will  be 
drawn  betwixt  the  two  olassea  of 
refogees.  Still  we  are  compelled  to 
maintain  oar  hooeet  and  sinoefe  con- 
viction that,  apart  from  other  and 
greater  conslderatkma,  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  demand  of  Soseia  and 
AnsUia,  to  iwMf  na  in  active  inter- 
forenee.  Tm  demand  has  not  been 
made  on  ns;  it  does  not  refor  to 
Britlali  aol^eets;  and  it  in  no  way 
ooncems  oar  honow.  We  haTO  no- 
thing moM  to  do  with  it,  in  tim 
aba^net,  than  If  H  waa  a  demand 
made  1^  the  Shah  of  PMia  ipon  tim 
Emperor  of  CUaa.  Wo  bog  eapeoial 
attention  to  this  pofait,  beoanse  wn 
obaerro  that  some  of  o«r  Joamaltala 
aasomo  that  Graat  Britain  gwrfJ»—ai 
will  act  togother  ▼Igorensjy  innrial- 
ing  the  demand.  Now,  wo  bold,  tiwt| 
thongh  both  oonntriea  wuj  hasm  n 
dear  right  to  proleak  Minat  sneh  n 
demanQf  on  two  nronnn  of  tta  neinn 
at  vavianoe  wUh  tlia  Inw  of  national 
neither  of  tiqn  has  tim  rtiht  to  mafco 
thatapralest  iir  iltarioff  meaaonai 
or  for  reaofUng  lo  tim  deqwrata  on* 
pediant  of  n war.  Iha] 
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of  both  powers,  it  is  said,  haTC  advised 
tho  Porte  to  return  a  firm  refusal  to 
tlic  demand ;  and,  since  their  advice 
was  asked,  we  hold  that  they  were 
clearly  right  in  doing  so.  They  were 
acting  merely  as  assessors,  or  rather 
as  expounders  of  international  law. 
But  suppose  that  Russia  should  make 
this  declinature  a  casus  belli  with 
Turkey,— what  then?  We  have  in 
that  case  a  most  decided  interest ; 
because  it  is  part  of  our  policy  that 
Russia  shall  not,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  lay  her  hand  upon  the 
Turkish  dominions,  or  force  tho  pas- 
sage of  the  Dardanelles.  Our  policy 
may  be  wrong,  and  ^Ir  Cobden  tliinks, 
or  thought  so :  still  we  are  committed 
to  that  view;  and  we  can  hardly 
escape  from  interpreting  the  conduct  of 
Russia,  if  she  shall  persist  in  enforcing 
her  demand  by  dint  of  arms,  into  an 
overt  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
Turkish  territory.  But  France  has  no 
such  interest  asVe  have.  Our  reason 
for  disputing  the  possession  of  Turkey 
with  Russia  is  a  purely  selfish  one. 
AVo  wish  to  prevent  the  latter  power 
from  coming  into  dangerous  proximity 


of  the  refugees,  is  either  a  wanton 
outrage  for  an  object  too  trifling  to  bo 
insisted  on,  or  cue  it  masks  a  more 
serious  intention  of  hostility  against 
the  Turkish  empire  ;**  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of 
that  able  journal,  that  ^^  the  eoyem- 
ments  and  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  are  resolved  to  oppose  that 
demand,  even  to  the  last  extremity." 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the 
opposition  would  be  left  to  Great 
Britain  alone. 

We  trust  no  apology  is  necessaiy 
for  having  wandered  from  our  text 
on  a  topic  of  so  much  interest ;  how- 
ever, we  ask  Mr  Cobden*s  pardon 
for  having  left  him  uncourteouslj  so 
long. 

AVe  were  remarking  that  ill-lnck 
in  the  way  of  prophecy  and  presenti- 
ment still  clung  to  Mr  Cobden,  even 
as  Care  is  said  to  follow  tiie  horseman. 
Ilungaiy  speedily  succumbed,  and 
Russia  did  not  ask  for  a  loan.  Now 
that  the  Hungarians  were  beaten  and 
victory  impossible,  we  presume  the 
next  best  thing  for  that  unfortunate 
people  would  bo  to  bind  up  tlieir 
with  Egypt,  and  wc  have  a  kind  of    wounds,  and  let  them  return  as  speed- 


vague  idea  that  some  attack  is  medi- 
tated upon  our  Indian  provinces.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  these  notions  may 
be  visionary  or  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  that  Russia  wants  nothing  more 
than  an  open  passage  from  the  Black 
Sea — a  right  which,  if  free-trade  doc- 
trines arc  to  be  held  of  universal  appli- 
cation, it  does  seem  rather  hard  to  deny 
to  her.  Still,  such  is  our  idea,  and  in 
our  present  temper  wo  shall  probably 
act  accordingly.  But  France  has  no 
real  interest  at  stake.  She  has  no- 
thing to  lose,  suppose  Russia  got  pos- 
session of  Turkey  to-morrow ;  and  we 
are  very  much  mistaken  if  she  will  go 
to  war  from  a  mere  spirit  of  chivalry, 
and  in  behalf  of  a  few  refugees  with 
whom  she  is  in  no  way  connected. 
However  disturbed  may  be  the  state 
of  France,  or  however  inflammable 
may  be  the  minds  of  her  population, 
she  has  statesmen  who  will  not  suft'cr 
her  to  be  committed  to  so  egregious 
an  act  of  folly.  If  Russia  perseveres 
in  her  demand  to  the  utmost,  on 
Britain  will  fall,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  the  whole  weight  of  the  re- 
sistance. AVe  agree  with  the  Times, 
that  **  this  demand  for  the  surrender 


ily  as  might  be  to  their  usual  industrial 
employments.  Austria,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  contest,  finds  herself 
largely  out  of  pocket.  She  has  troops 
whose  pay  is  greatly  in  arrear,  and  she 
has  made  temporary  loans  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  discharge. 
She  might,  if  she  were  so  disposed^ 
liquidate  the  claims  of  the  first,  by 
letting  them  loose  upon  the  conquered 
Hungarians,  from  whom  they  probably 
could  still  contrive  to  exact  a  fm 
modicum  of  booty ;  she  might  pay  off 
the  latter  by  resorting  to  wholesale 
confiscation,  and  by  sweeping  into 
her  public  treasury  whatever  the  war 
has  left  of  value.  But  Austria  has 
no  desire  to  proceed  to  either  extre- 
mity. She  knows  very  well  that  it  is 
not  for  her  Interest  that  Hungaiy 
should  become  a  sterile  waste;  and 
she  is  further  aware  that  the  best 
mode  of  securing  tranquillity  for  the 
future,  is  to  foster  industry,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  laying  any  additional  bur- 
den upon  the  already  impoverished 
people.  Therefore,  meditating  no 
further  conquest,  but,  on  the  con- 
trar}',  anxious  to  sit  doii\ii  to  the 
sober  work  of  reparation,  Anstria 
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proposes  to  borrow  in  tlio  public 
money-markets  of  Europe  a  sum  of 
seven  millions.  The  advertisement 
meets  the  eye  of  Mr  Cobden,  who 
straightway  rose  in  wrath,  indited  a 
letter  to  a  certain  Mr  Edmund  Fry, 
ordaining  him  to  convene  a  public 
meeting  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  said  advertisement, 
and  agreeing  ^^to  an  address  to  the 
friends  of  peace  and  disarmament 
throughout  the  world,  on  the  general 
question  of  loans  for  war  purposes," 
and  on  the  8th  October,  the  intrepid 
orator  again  mounted  on  the  platform. 
This  time,  wo  ai'e  sorry  to  remark, 
that  the  meeting  was  neither  so  vari- 
ously nor  80  interestingly  attended  as 
before.  The  Chartists  very  properly 
thought  that  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  foreign  loans ;  and, 
besides,  that  they  had  already  been 
regaled  witli  an  ample  allowance  of 
Mr  Cobden's  eloquence  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  two  parliamentary  poets 
were  doubtless  writing  odes,  and  did 
not  come.  Also  there  was  but  a  poor 
sprinkling  of  M.P's ;  but  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  was  at  his  post,  and  Friend 
Alexander ;  and  beyond  these  twain 
there  appeared  no  notable  whomso- 
ever. Mr  Reynolds  must  have  been 
sadly  missed. 

Mr  Cobden's  first  speech  at  this 
meeting — for  the  lack  of  orators  was 
such,  that  he  was  compelled  to  indulge 
his  audience  with  two^was  a  very 
dull  and  dreary  aflfair  indeed.  Ho 
began  first  with  loans  in  general,  and 
went  on  in  his  usual  style  of  asseve- 
ration. ^^  I  say  that,  as  I  have  gone 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  with  Adam  Smith  in  my 
hand  to  advocate  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  I  can  stand  here  with  Adam 
Smith  also  in  my  hand,  to  denounce, 
not  merely  for  its  inherent  waste  of 
national  wealth,  not  only  because  it 
anticipates  income  and  consumes  capi- 
tal, but  also  on  the  ground  of  injustice 
to  posterity,  in  saddling  upon  our 
heirs  a  debt  we  have  no  right  to  call 
upon  them  to  pay — the  loans  we  have 
this  day  met  to  consider."  It  is  very 
hard  that  unfortunate  Adam  Smith 
should  be  made  answerable  for  HI  the 
eccentricities  of  Mr  Cobden.  Little 
did  the  poor  man  think,  whilst  ham- 
mering his  brains  at  Kirkcaldy,  that 
their  product  was  to  be  explained  at 


a  future  time,  according  to  the  sweet 
will  of  so  accomplished  a  commenta- 
tor! Adam  Smith  had  a  great  deal 
too  much  sense  to  expect  that  wars 
would  cease  to  arise,  and  government 
loans  to  be  contracted.  His  remark 
is  not  directed  against  loans,  but 
against  the  funding  or  accumulation 
of  them,  which  most  of  us,  in  the  pre- 
sent generation,  are  quite  ready  to 
admit  to  be  an  evU.  The  remedy  to 
which  he  pointed,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking-fund  to  prevent 
debt  from  accumulating ;  but  so  long 
as  Mr  Cobden^s  economical  views  are 
acted  on,  and  the  currency  maintained 
on  its  present  basis,  the  idea  of  a 
sinking-fund  is  altogether  visionary. 
The  evil  which  Adam  Smith  com- 
plains of  is  permanent  funding,  not 
loan.  There  is  nothing  imprudent  in 
a  man  borrowing  a  thousand  pounds 
from  his  banker,  if  he  regularly  sets 
apart  an  annual  sum  out  of  his  income 
for  its  repayment:  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  when  he  hands  over  the 
debt  nndimuiished  for  his  successor  to 
discharge. 

Having  preluded  with  this  little  piece 
of  hocus,  Mr  Cobden  came  to  the  point, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  Austria 
was  in  such  a  state  of  insolvency  that 
it  was  not  safe  for  any  one  to  lend 
money  to  her.  We  by  no  means 
object  to  this  sort  of  exposition.  If 
it  bo  true  that  the  finances  of  the 
borrowing  party  are  in  a  dismal  state, 
we  are  none  the  worse  for  the  infor- 
mation ;  if  the  statement  is  false,  it  is 
sure  to  be  speedily  disproved.  We 
have  no  objection  to  concede  to  Mr 
Cobden  the  possession  of  that  almost 
pretematoral  amount  of  knowledge^ 
which  is  bis  daily  and  perpetual  boast. 
When  he  •tells  ns  that  he  knows  all 
about  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Siberia,  beoanse  "  I  have  been  there,, 
and  I  know  what  is  the  value  of  those 
mines" — ^when  he  speaks  positively 
as  to  the  amoant  of  specie  in  the 
vaults  of  the  fortress  of  St  Peten- 
borg,  and  states  that  he  knows  it— 
*'  because  I  have  been  on  the  spot, 
and  made  it  my  business  to  under- 
stand these  things  " — and  when,  with 
regard  to  the  general  question  of 
Russian  finance,  he  observes  that 
**  few  men,  probably  not  six  men  in 
England,  have  had  my  opportunities 
of  mvestigating  and  ascertaining  upon 
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the  best  and  safest  antborityon  tbo 
$:])0t,  wbcre  alone  you  can  properly 
understand  the  matter,  what  actually 
is  the  state  of  the  resources  of  Russia,** 
— we  listen  with  a  kind  of  awe  to  the 
wonls  of  this  egotistical  Exile  of 
Siberia.  But  though  not  six  men  in 
England  are  qualified  to  compete  with 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs, 
we  suspect  that  it  would  be  no  diliicult 
matter  to  And  six  clicks  in  a  single 
banking  establishment  a  great  deal 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Austrian  finance  than  !Mr  Cobden. 
His  object,  it  would  ai)pear,  is  less  to 
warn  the  great  capitalists — who  indeed 
may  be  supposed  to  bo  perfectly 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves — 
against  the  danger  of  handing  over 
their  money  to  Austria,  than  to  secure 
the  poor  labouring  man  with  ten 
])ounds  to  spare,  against  defraudment. 
We  were  not  j)reviously  aware  that 
poph*  with  ten  pounds  to  spare  were 
in  the  habit  of  investing  them  in  the 
fon'ign  funds.  AVe  hope  to  heaven 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  several  ver}' 
estimable  porters  and  Celtic  chairmen, 
who  have  saved  a  little  money ;  and, 
should  the  mania  for  foreign  invest- 
ment have  reached  them,  we  should 
tremble  to  appi-oiich  any  corner  of  a 
street  where  those  excellent  creatures 
are  wont  to  linger,  lest  we  should 
be  assailed  with  the  (luesiiou,  '*  IIoo's 
the  Peroovian  four  per  cents  V  ** 
or,  *'Div  ye  ken  if  they're  gaun 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  New 
Bonos  Areas  bonds?'*  AVe  have 
hitherto  been  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  the  accumulations  of 
the  working  classes  were  safe  in  the 
British  Savings  Banks,  or  Funds ;  but 
we  are  now  sorry  to  leant  from  Mr 
Cobden  that  such  is  not  the  case.  ^'  I 
knew  myself,"  said  Mr  Cobden,**  many 
years  ago,  when  resident  in  the  city, 
a  man  who  worked  as  a  porter  on 
weekly  wages — his  family  and  him- 
self being  reduc(;d  to  that  state  that 
they  had  no  other  earthly  dependence 
— and  yet  that  man  had  Spanish  bonds 
to  the  nominal  amount  of  £2000  in 
his  pocket.  They  were  not  worth 
more  than  waste  paper,  and  came 
into  the  hands  of  poor  men  like  this 
porter,  who  had  no  experience  and 
knowledge  in  such  matters ;  and  it  is 
to  guard  such  poor  men  that  I  now 


utter  the  voice  of  warning."  We 
have  not  read  anything  more  affecting 
since  we  peruaed  The  Dauymam^s 
DauffJUer.  Mr  Cobden  does  not  tell 
us  that  he  immediately  oi^ganised  a 
subscription  for  the  behoof  of  the 
wronged  individual;  but  we  think  it 
probable  that  he  did  so,  and,  if  it  be 
not  too  late,  we  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
tribute our  mite— on  one  condition. 
The  next  time  Mr  Cobden  tella  this 
story,  will  he  be  good  enough  to  spe- 
cify the  precise  sam  which  the  porter 
jmid  for  those  bonds?  Onr  reason 
for  requiring  partieidar  information  as 
to  this  point,  is  founded  on  a  fact 
which  lately  came  to  onr  knowledge, 
viz.  that  the  name  of  a  promising 
chimney-sweep  stands  recorded  in  the 
l>ooks  of  a  certain  railway  companj, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  stock  in  new  shares,  to  an 
amount  of  nearly  donble  that  pos- 
sessed by  Mr  Cobden*s  acquaintance. 
The  railway  has  not  paid  a  single 
farthing  of  dividend,  several  calls  are 
still  due,  and  the  market  price  of  those 
shares  is  considerably  below  zero.' 
The  chimney-sweep  is  a  steady  yonng 
man,  whose  only  failing  Is  an  inve- 
terate attachment  to  whisky:  he 
never  was  in  possession  of  five  ponnds 
in  his  life,  except  on  the  day  when  he 
became  the  nominal  proprietor  of  that 
stock.  We  make  Mr  Cobden  a  pre- 
sent of  this  anecdote,  in  case  he 
should  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
some  future  crusade,  to  warn  labour- 
ing ])eoplo  against  indulging  in  rail- 
way speculation.  It  is  quite  as  genuine 
and  forcible  an  illustration  as  his  own ; 
and  we  suspect  that  for  one  person  In 
the  position  of  the  porter,  there  are 
at  this  moment  some  hundreds  in 
possession  of  transferred  certificates, 
like  the  chimney-sweep. 

In  sober  sadness,  it  is  pitiable  to 
see  a  man  reduced,  for  sheer  lack  of 
argument,  to  such  wretched  dap- trap 
as  this.  The  wildest  kind  of  rant 
about  freedom  and  tyranny  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
infinitely  more  grateful  to  the  popular 
car.  Mr  Cobden's  estimate  of  his 
own  position  and  European  impor« 
tance  is  deliciotis.  ^^  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  there  is  not  a 
government  in  Europe  that  is  not 
frowning  upon  this  meeting  1  '*  What 
a  mercy  it  is  that  Nicholas  had  no 
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snspicion  of  the  tremendoiifl  inflaenoe 
of  the  man  who  was  once  rash  enough 
to  trnst  himself  in  hifl  dominions! 
Wo  positively  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  what  might  have  ensned  had  Mr 
Cobden  been  detected  on  lus  visit  to 
the  Siberian  mines  1  The  governments 
of  Em'ope  frowning  on  Mr  Cobden*s 
meeting — what  a  sntject  for  the  clas- 
sical painter  I 

We  need  hardly  tronble  onr  readers 
with  any  remarks  upon  the  speech  of 
Lord  Dudley  Stoart.  His  monomania 
on  Continental  subjects  is  well  known, 
and  he  carries  it  so  far  as  to  haaard 
the  most  extravagant  statements. 
For  example,  he  set  out  with  iasinn- 
ating  that  this  Anstrian  loan  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  d^iberate 
attempt  at  swindling,  seeing  thai  it  had 
not  received  the  sanctton  of  the  Diet ; 
'^  and,  consequently,**  said  Lord  Dud- 
ley, ^^  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
for  the  Austrian  government,  when- 
ever they  found  it  inconvenient  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  loan,  to  turn  round 
and  call  those  who  had  advanced  the 
money  tery  8im[^  people,  and  tell 
them  that  they  ought  to  have  made 
due  inquiry  before  parting  with  it. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  would  be 
a  most  extraordinary  and  outraaeous 
course  for  any  government  to  aoi^t ; 
but  they  lived  in  times  when  mon- 
archs  performed  acts  of  the  most 
unusual  and  the  most  outrageous 
description;  and  it  seened  aunost 
as  if  the  dark  ages  had  returned,  such 
scenes  of  barbarity  and  eraelty  wtfo 
being  enacted  throo^ut  Enrope,  by 
order,  and  in  the  name  of  estabJished 
governments.**  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
is  one  of  those  who  think  that  no 
crowned  head  can  sit  down  comfort- 
ably to  supper,  unless  he  has  mre- 
vionsly  immolated  a  victim.  Mis 
idea  of  the  dark  ages  is  derived  firom 
the  popular  legend  of  Raw-head  and 
Bloody-bones.  Confiding,  and  it 
would  appear  with  justice,  in  the  sin- 
gular ignorance  of  his  audience*  he 
went  on  to  say : — '*  Certain  wntens 
and  speakers  were  never  tired  of 
uttering  warnings  against  the  danger 
of  an  mfuiiated  mob.  But  had  any 
of  those  popular  outbreaks,  as  thev 
were  called,  ever  been  attended  with 
an  amount  of  cruelty,  rapine,  and 
spoliation,  to  be  named  in  compari- 
son  with  the  deeds  of  the  despots 


of  Europe?    At  Paria»  Vienna,  and 
Borne,  for  a  time,  power  was  In  the 
handa  of  the  people    the  wild  demo- 
cracy, as  it  was  called.    Where  were 
their  deeds  of  Uood  and  spoliation  ?** 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  might  just  as 
well  have  asked,  where  were   the 
victims  of  the  guiUotiae  during  the 
supremacy  of  Bi&espierre.    We  have 
known  metaphysicians  who  coidd  not 
be   bfooi^t  to   an  acknowledgment 
that  the  continmit  of  America  hiss  an 
actual  existence,  or  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  ever  fought,  owing  to 
what  they  were  pleased  to  style  a 
want  of  sufficient  evidence.      Lord 
Dudley  Stnart  is  predady  in  the  same 
situation.    He  has  palrmused  f<»^n 
patriots  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  l^ 
lieves  every  one  of  them  to  be  a  saint ; 
and  if  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  a 
democrat    piking   a  nroprietor,   he 
would  probably  ooosider  it  a  mere 
deetpHo  vieue.    Not  that  he  is  in  the 
sUghtest  degree  short-alghted,  or  In- 
orednloos,  whenever  be  can  get  hold  of 
astoryrefleetlngontheotlMrBide.  Oft 
the  contrary,  he  foivoared  his  andienoe 
with  a  minute  description  of  several 
floogings  and  eKeeationfl»  which  ho 
haaT^^no  doubt,  reoeived  fhmi   hia 
foreiga  oorreapondents;  and  actually 
threw  the  blame  of  the  apostate  of 
some  of  his  Polish  prolngdeo  firom  the 
Christian  folth  upon  the  Caar  I    This 
la  a  topic  upon  wnioh  W6  would  rather 
nottonoh.    Men  have  been  known  to 
deny  thehr  Savioor  for  the  aaka  of 
escaphig  firom  the  aMMt  hideooa  per> 
soul  agony,  bntwenrRer  heard  bmn 
ofttKMtai^ooBimittedforsnchsiativen 
as  Lord  Dndl^  has  assigned.  '*S(mie, 
but  very  few  men,  whose  lives  had 
been  devoted  to  fighting  against  Bns- 
sla,  and  whose  relu;ion  seemed  to  oon* 
siBt  in  that  alone,  lured,  no  doubt,  by 
the  hope  of  entering  theXarkish  army, 
and  again  waging  war  against  theb 
implacable  emniiea,  Bossia  and  Ans- 
tria,  had  been  hidneed  to  accept  the 
oWen  of  the  Forte,  and  to  embraoe 
Twlamiim."    We  hope  it  may  be  long 
before  we  shall  be  again  asked  to  ex- 
IHress  onr  [^ympathy  for  tiiose  wretdied 
renegades  ficom  tbehr  foith. 

Mr  Ck>bden  having  gathered  wind, 
again  started  np;  and  tnis  time  he  did 
not  ooiAne  bimseif  to  mere  economi- 
cal proee.  We  rather  tiibk  that  he 
ftlt  sUf^tly  Jeahma  of  the  cheering 
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which  Lord  Dudley  Stnart^s  more  ani- 
mated speech  had  elicited ;  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of 
people  would  rather  listen  to  the 
details  of  an  atrocions  murder,  than 
to  a  dissertation  upon  Adam  Smith. 
Accordingly  he  came  out  hot,  furious, 
pugnacious,  and  withal  remarkably 
irrelevant.  Throwing  aside  all  con- 
sideration of  the  Austrian  loan,  he  fell 
foul  of  the  Czar,  whom  he  facetiously 
compared  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Listen 
to  the  Apostle  of  peace  I  ^^  The  man 
was  incapable  of  appreciating  any- 
thing but  a  physical-force  argument, 
and  he  (Mr  Cobden)  did  not  think  ho 
was  departing  from  his  peace  princi- 
ples, in  resorting  to  a  mode  of  admo- 
nition which  the  nature  of  the  animal 
was  capable  of  understanding.  He 
surely  might  be  excused  from  admo- 
nishing, if  it  were  possible,  a  wild 
bull,  that,  if  he  did  not  take  care,  he 
might  run  his  head  against  something 
harder  even  than  his  own  skull.  He 
therefore  said,  that  if  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  attacked  us,  we  might  herme- 
tically seal  the  ports  of  Russia,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 
There  could  be  no  fighting  between 
England  and  Russia.  If  the  question 
were  put  to  a  jury  of  twelve  compe- 
tent men,  belonging  to  any  maritime 
power,  who  were  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  quarrel,  they  would  at  once  say 
that  as  England  and  Russia  could  not 
come  to  collision  by  land,  the  only 
question  was,  what  naval  force  would 
be  required  bv  England  to  blockade 
Petersburg,  Archangel,  Odessa  and 
Riga  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and 


that  the  frost  would  keep  up  the 
blockade  for  the  other  six  months." 
But  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Mr  Cob- 
den is  perfectly  aware  that  the  sentl* 
ments  of  such  an  eminent  Earopeatt 
personage  as  himself  must  have  terriUe- 
weight  on  the  Continent  When  the 
Czar  reads  the  report  of  the  speechee 
delivered  at  the  London  Tavern,  he  wUl 
burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  fttiy,  order 
some  hundred  serfs  to  be  instantly 
knouted  to  death,  and  send  for  the- 
minister  of  marine.  When  it  is  known 
at  Vienna  that  Cobden  has  declared 
against  the  Austrian  loan,  fVands 
Joseph  will  gnash  his  teeth,  and  deaire 
Jcllachich,  Radetsky,  and  Havnaa  to 
concert  measures  with  his  brother  em- 
peror for  taking  vengeance  for  thia- 
unparalleled  aflfhont.  What,  then,  are- 
we  to  do  ?  Is  there  no  danger  to  Great 
Britain  from  such  a  combination? 
None — for  we  have  a  goarantee.  A 
greater  than  Nicholas  has  promised  to 
stand  between  us  and  peril.  People 
of  (ji-eat  Britain  1  read  the  foUowlDg 
paragraph,  and  then  lie  down  in  seen-^ 
rity  under  the  charge  of  your  protect- 
ing angel. 

''  If  he  (Mr  Cobden)  tcere  UM  tkof 
he  ran  the  risk  of  provoking  them  brwiai 
tyrants  to  come  here  and  aUadt  dUr 
country^  he  would  beply  that  m:K 

WAS   FKEPARED   TO  TAKE  TBS  XIBK 


UPON   HIMSKLF  OF   ALL  THAT 
COULD  DO  !  " 

After  this,  wo  have  not  another 
word  to  say.    Yes — one.    Before  Hr 
Cobden's  meeting  broke  np,  the  Ana 
trlan  loan  had  been  snbsaribed  for  t» 
more  than  the  reqmred  amount. 
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DxnoMG  the  twelve  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  we  devoted  a  sheet 
of  Maga  to  a  flying  glance  at  French 
novels  and  novelists,  there  has  been  a 
formidable   accnmnlation   upon   onr 
shelves  of  the  produce  of  Paris  and 
Brussels  presses.     Were  their  merit 
as  considerable  as  thdr  number,  the 
regiment  of  pink,  blue,  and  vdlow 
octavos  and  dnodedmos  would  need 
a  whole  magazine  to  do  them  justice. 
As  it  is,  however,  a  line  a  volume 
would  be  too  much  to  devote  to  some 
of  them.    The  lidl  in  literature  which 
ensued  in  France,  on  the  shock  of  the 
February  revolution,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  revival  of  activity.  Most 
of  the  old  stagers  have  resumed  the 
quill,  and  a  few  ^*  green  hands'*  have 
come  forward.    As  yet,  however,  the 
efforts  of  the  former  have  in  few 
instances   been   particulariy  bamyy; 
whilst  amongst  the  latter,  tliere  h  no 
appearance  worthy  of  note.    Upon 
the  whole,  we  think  that  the  ladies 
have  been  at  least  as  successful  as  tiie 
men.    Here  is  a  trio  of  tales  firom 
feminine  pens,  as  good  as  anything 
that  now  lies  before  us.    JETi^ZoM,  al- 
though it  may  not  greatly  augment 
the  well-established  reputaoon  ^  that 
accomplished     authoress,     Madame 
Charles  Reybaud,  is  yet  a  verv  pleas- 
ing novel,  approaching  in  ^aracter 
rather  to  a  graceful  Englkdi  moral 
tale,  than  to  the  oommoiSy  received 
idea  of  a  French  romanee*    It  Is  a 
story  of  the  first  Bevdution ;  the  scene 
is  in  Provence,  and  subsequentlv  ftt 
Rochefort,  on   board  ship,  and   in 
French  Guiana.   The  diief  characters 
are  Helen,  and  her  fiuher,  the  Corat 
de  Blanquefort,  a  steadhst  royalist, 
who  traces  back  his  anosBtiT  to  the 
crusades ;  her  lover,  a  plebelaii  and 
Montagnard;  her  ffodmotiier,Madame 
de  Bocabert,  and  Bom  Maaiiot,  a 
fanatic  priest.    Lovers  of  mystcckraa 
intrigues,  and  complicated  pMs,  need 
not  seek  them  in  Madame  Beg^iand's 
novels,  whose  chann  resides  fbr  the 
most  part  in  elegance  of  style,  grtce- 
fal    description,   and    deueate  ai^ 
truthful  delineation  of  chaneter.    In 
one  of  her  recent  tales'— a  very  attrac- 
tive, if  not  a  very  probable 


Cadei  de  CaloMeretj  she  admirably 
sketches  the  interior  of  a  poor  noble- 
man's dwelling,  where  all  was  pride, 
penury,  and  privation,  for  appearance 
sake.   The  companion  and  contrast  to 
that  painful  picture,  is  her  description 
of  the   domestic    arrangements    of 
GasUe  Bocabert,  where  ease,  plad- 
dity,  and  comfort  reign ;  where  the 
andent  furniture  is  solid  and  hand- 
some, the  apartments  commodious, 
the  cheer  abundant ;  where  the  anti- 
quated waiting  women,  and  venerable 
serving  men,  are  clad  after  the  most 
Approved  fashion  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth's day,  and  discipUned  in  accor- 
dance with  the  most  precious  tradi- 
tions of  aristocratic  houses.  Madame 
de  Bocabert  herself  is  a  fine  portrait, 
from  tiie  old  French  regime.    Forty 
years  lonff  has  she  dwdt  in  her  lonely 
chateau,  toolated  firom  the  world,  on 
the  summit  of  a  ckmd-capped  rock. 
Widowed  at  the  age  of  twenty  of  an 
ad<Mred  husband,  she  shut  herself  up  to 
weep,   and,  as  she  hoped,  to  die* 
Contrary  to  her  expeetiAon,  little  bv 
littie  she  was  eontforted;  she  lived, 
she  grew  old.    Time  and  religion  had 
appMsed  her  sorow,  and  mied  her 
tears.     There  is  a  tenderness  and 
graee  in  Madame  Beybaid's  acoonnt 
of  the  widow's  moamuig  and  consola^ 
tion,  whkh  reminds  us  of  the  exqal- . 
site  pathos  and  natnral  touches  of 
Madune  d'Arboiiville.    That  such  a 
oomparison  ahonld  ooeor  to  vs,  Is  of 
itself  a  high  comidiment  to  Madame 
Beyband,  iHio,  however.  Is  nnqnea- 
tionably  a  veij  talented  writer,  and 
to  the  examination  of  whose  colleetiTe* 
woriu  it  Is  not  imponiible  we  maj 
hereafter  devote  an  article.    At  pre* 
sent,  we  pass  <m  to  a  la4y  of  a  diflmnl 
staasp,  who  does  not  veiy  often  obtaia 
nflmmiaidiiiinn  at  onr  hands:  and 
yet,  in  tUa  inatanecL  we  know  not  wl^^ 
we  sbonid  wtthhoU  approval  fimn 
George  flHMTb  iaal  novel.  La  PbHIb 
FkubUif  one  of  those  sednBtive  trifles 
which  onliy  MadaBO  Dndevaat  can 
prodnee.  and  la  finefimn  tte  penieions 
tendenoea  tikat  disignre  too  mai^  of 
herwoita.    in tiUa plaee  we  can  aaj 
little  abont  It.    A  akeldi  of  the  plot 
woild  bo  of  small  tnterast,  for  it  fm 
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as  slight  and  inartificial  as  well  may 
be;  and  an  attempt  to  analyse  the 
book's  peculiar  charm  would  lead  us 
a  len<rth  incompatible  with  the  omni- 
um-(^athcrum  design  of  this  article. 
La  Petite  Fadette  is  a  story  of  peasant 
habits  and  superstitions,  and  these  are 
treated  with  that  consummate  artis- 
tical  skill  for  which  George  Sand  is 
celebrated — every  coarser  tint  of  the 
picture  mellowed  and  softened,  but 
never  wholly  suppressed.  Fadette,  a 
precocious  and  clever  child,  and  her 
brother,  a  poor  deformed  cripple, 
dwelt  with  their  grandmother,  a 
beldame  cunning  in  herbs  and  simples, 
and  who  practises  as  a  sort  of  quack 
doctress.  The  three  are  of  no  good 
repute  in  the  country-side ;  Fadette, 
especially,  with  her  large  black  eyes 
and  Moorish  complexion,  her  elf-like 
bearing  and  old-fashioned  attire,  is 
alternately  feared  and  |)ersecuted  by 
the  village  children,  who  have  nick- 
named her  the  Cricket.  But  although 
her  tongue  is  sharp,  and  often  mali- 
cious, and  her  humour  wilful  and 
strange,  the  gipsy  has  both  heart  and 
head ;  and,  above  ail,  she  has  the  true 
woman's  skill  to  make  herself  beloved 
by  him  on  whom  she  has  secretly 
fixed  her  atfections.  This  is  the  hero 
of  the  story — Landry,  the  handsome 
son  of  a  farmer.  I^ve  works  miracles 
with  the  spiteful  slovenly  Cricket,  who 
hitherto  has  dressed  like  her  grand- 
mother, and  squabbled  with  all  comers. 
Although  the  style  of  George  Sand*s 
books  is  little  favourable  to  extract, 
and  that  in  this  one  the  diihculty  is 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  pro- 
ylucialisms  and  peasant  phrases,  wo 
will  nevertheless  translate  the  account 
of  Fadette's  transformation,  and  of  its 
effect  upon  Landry,  upon  whom,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive,  the  charm 
has  already  begun  to  work. 

^^  Sunday  came  at  last,  and  Landry 
was  one  of  the  first  at  mass,  tie 
entered  the  chnn-h  before  the  bells 
l>egan  to  ring,  knowing  that  la  pttite 
Fadette  was  accustomed  to  cunie 
early,  because  she  alwavs  made  lon«r 
prayers,  for  which  many  laughed  at 
her.  He  saw  a  little  girl  kneeling  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  but  her 
back  was  turned  to  him,  and  her  face 
was  hidilen  in  her  hands,  that  she 
might  pray  without  di:>turbance.  It 
was  Fadette's  attitude,  but  it  was 


neither  her  head-dress  nor  her  figure, 
and  Landry  went  out  again  to  see  if 
he  could  not  meet  her  in  the  poicb, 
which,  in  our  country,  we  call  the 
tfuenilUere^  because  the  ragged  begnn 
stand  there  daring  serrioe.    BatFA- 
dette's  rags  were  the  only  ones  he 
could  not  see  there.    He  hesid  msas 
without  perceiving  her,  until,  *^^MM^"g 
to  look  again  at  the  giri  who  was 
praying  so  devoutly  in  the  chapel,  hs 
saw  her  raise  her  head,  and  reoognised 
his  Cricket,  although  her  dress  sad 
appearance  were  quite  new  to  him. 
The  clothes  were  still  the  same    her 
petticoat  of  drugget,  her  red  apron, 
and  her  linen  coif  without^  laoe ;  bat 
during  the  week  she  had  washed  and 
re-cut  and  re-sewn  all  that.  Her  gown 
was  longer,  aod  fell  deoentlj  over  her 
stockings,  which  were  very  white,  ss 
was  also  her  coif,  which  had  assumed 
the  new  shape,  and  was  neallj  set 
upon  her  well- combed  bUck  hair ;  her 
neckerchief  was  new,  and  of  a  pretty 
pale  yellow,  which  set  off  her  brown 
skin  to  advantage.    Herboddice,  too, 
she  had  lengthened,  and,  Inirtfwd  if 
looking  like  a  piece  of  wood  dressed 
up,  her  figure  was  ss  slender  and 
supple  as  the  body  of  a  fine  honey-bee. 
Besides  all  this,  I  know  sot  wilh  whst 
extract  of  flowers  or  herbs  aha  bsd 
washed  her  hands  and  face  during  tiM 
week,  but  her  pale  face  snd  tiny  haadi 
looked  as  clear  and  as  deUcate  as  ths 
white  hawthorn  in  spring. 

''  Landry,  seeing  her  io  dmageit 
let  his  prayer-book  £dl,  and  at  ths 
noise  little  Fadette  turned  beiaelf 
about,  and  her  eyes  met  his.  Har 
cheek  turned  a  little  red — not 
than  the  wild  rose  of  the  hedges ; 

that  made  her  appear  quite  pv , 

—the  more  so  that  her  Hsek  ^jfsSi 
against  wliich  none  had  ever  bean 
able  to  say  anything,  spsrkled  so 
brightly,  that,  for  the  moment,  she 
seemed  transfigured.  And  onoe  moan 
Landry  thought  to  himself: 

'' '  She  is  a  witch;  she  wished  to 
become  pretty,  firom  ugly  that  sIm 
was,  and  behold  the  mirade  has  been 
wrought !  ^ 

^^  A  chill  of  terror  came  over  Umt 
but  his  fear  did  not  prevent  his  haTfag 
sostrongadesiretoapprnsfhsnd  qwak 
to  her,  that  his  hesrt  throbbed  with 
impatience  till  the  mass  was  st  sn 

'' Bat  she  did  not  look  St  liim 
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and  instead  of  going  to  ran  and  sport 
with  the  children  after  her  prayers, 
she  departed  so  discreetly,  that  there 
was  hardly  time  to  notice  how 
changed  and  improved  she  was. 
Landry  dared  not  follow  her,  the  less 
so  that  Sylvinet  would  not  leave  hini 
a  moment ;  but  in  about  an  hour  he 
succeeded  in  escaping ;  and  this  time, 
his  heart  urging  and  directing  him,  he 
found  little  Fadette  gravely  tending 
her  liock  in  the  hollow  road  which 
they  call  the  Traine-au-Gendartne, 
becanse  one  of  the  king^s  gendarmes 
was  killed  there  by  the  people  of  La 
Cosse,  in  the  old  times,  when  they 
wished  to  force  poor  people  to  pay 
taillage,  and  to  work  without  wage, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  law, 
which  alrt'ady  was  hard  enough,  such 
as  they  had  made  it." 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  win 
Landry's  heart:  Fadette  has  much 
more  to  overcome.  Public  prejudice, 
the  dislike  of  her  lover's  family,  her 
own  poverty,  are  stumbling-blocks, 
seemingly  insurmountable,  in  her  path 
to  happiness.  She  yields  not  to  dis- 
couragement ;  and  finally,  by  her 
energ}'  and  discretion,  she  conquers 
antipathies,  converts  foes  into  friends, 
and  attains  her  ends — all  of  which  are 
legitimate,  and  some  highly  praise- 
worthy. The  narrative  of  her  tri- 
bulations, constancy,  and  ultimate 
triumph,  is  couched  in  a  stylo  of 
studied  simplicity,  but  remarkable 
fascination.  Slight  as  it  is,  a  mere 
bluctte,  La  Petite  Fadette  is  a  gracoM 
and  very  eugagmg  story;  and  it  woold 
be  ungrateful  to  investigate  too 
closely  the  amount  of  vamisn  applied 
by  Madame  Dudevant  to  her  pictures 
of  the  manners,  language,  and  morals 
of  French  peasantry. 

La  Famille  Recour  is  the  last  book, 
by  a  lady  novelist,  to  which  we  shall 
now  refer.  It  is  the  best  of  a  series 
of  six,  intended  as  pictoree  of  French 
society,  in  successive  centuries,  clos- 
ing with  the  nineteenth,  l^e  five  pre- 
vious novels,  which  were  published 
at  pretty  long  intervals,  being  of  no 
very  striking  merit,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  lively  and  well- 
sustained  interest  of  this  romance,  the 
last,  Madame  de  Bawr  informa  as, 
which  she  intends  to  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic. Paul  Recour,  the  pennUess  ne- 
phew of  a  rich  capitalist,  is  definuded 


by  a  forged  will  of  his  uncle's  inherit- 
ance, which  goes  to  a  worthless  cou- 
sin, who  also  obtains  the  hand  of  a 
girl  between  whom  and  Paul  an  ar- 
dent attachment  exists.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  talc  hinges  on  Paul's 
struggles,  after  an  interval  of  deep 
despondency,  against  poverty  and  the 
world  —  struggles  in  wliich  ho  is 
warmly  encouraged  by  his  friend  Al- 
fred, a  successful  ftuiUetoniste  and 
dramatic  author;  and  by  a  warm- 
hearted but  improvident  physician,  M. 
Duvemoy,  whose  daughter  Paul  ulti- 
mately marries,  out  of  gratitude,  and 
to  save  her  from  the  destitution  to 
which  her  father's  extravagance  and 
approaching  death  are  about  to  con- 
sign her.  Paul  is  a  charming  charac- 
ter— a  model  of  amiability,  generosity, 
and  self-devotion,  and  yet  not  too 
perfect  to  be  probable.  There  is  a 
strong  interest  in  the  account  of  his 
combat  with  adversity,  and  of  the  tri- 
bulations arising  from  the  folly  and 
thoughtlessness  of  his  wife,  and  the 
implacable  hostility  of  his  treacher- 
ous cousin.  How  the  story  ends 
need  not  here  be  told.  The  first  four- 
fifths  of  the  book  entitle  it  to  a  high 
place  amongst  the  French  light  litera- 
ture of  the  year  1849;  but  then  it 
begins  to  fhig,  and  the  termination  is 
lame  and  tame — a  fiEdling  off  which 
strikes  the  more  from  its  contrast  with 
the  precedmg  portion.  The  author- 
ess appears,  in  some  degree,  conscioaa 
of  this  defect,  and  prepares  her  readers 
for  it  in  her  preface.  "  The  second 
volume,"  she  says,  "  was  written 
amidst  the  anguish  and  alarm  which 
revolutions  occasion  to  a  poor  old 
woman.  Although  but  ill- satisfied  with 
my  work,  I  have  not  coorage  to  recom- 
mence it.  I  appeal,  then,  to  the  reader's 
indulgence  for  my  last  romance,  happy 
in  the  consdonsness  tbat  my  pen  has 
never  traced  a  single  word  which  was 
not  dictated  by  my  lively  desure  to 
lead  men  to  virtue.'*  So  hnmble  and 
amiable  an  apology  disanns  criticism. 
Having  given  precedence  to  the  la- 
dies, we  look  aroond  for  some  of  their 
male  coUeagaes  who  may  deserve  a 
word.  Amongst  the  new  candidates 
for  the  favoor  of  romance-readers  is 
a  writer,  signing  himself  Marquis  de 
Foudras,  and  whose  debat,  if  we  err 
not,  was  made  in  conjunction  with  a 
M.  de  Montepin,  in  %  romance  en- 
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titled  Les  Chevaiiers  du  Lansquenet — 
a  loDg-wiuded  imitatiou  of  the  Sue 
school,  extremely  feeble,  and  in  exe- 
crable taste,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
obtained  a  sort  of  circulating  library 
success.  Encouraged  by  this,  Messrs 
Foudras  and  Montcpin  achieved  a 
second  novel,  npon  the  whole  a  shade 
better  than  the  first ;  and  then,  dis- 
solving their  association,  set  off  scrib- 
bling, each  **  on  his  own  hook  ;'*  and 
threaten  to  become  as  prolific,  although 
not  as  i)opular,  as  the  great  Dumas 
himself.  The  last  production  of  M. 
de  Foudras  bears  the  not  unattractive 
title  of  Les  Gentil/tommes  Chasseurs, 
It  is  a  series  of  sporting  sketches  and 
anecdotes,  of  various  merit,  in  most 
of  which  the  author — who  would  evi- 
dently convince  us  that  he  is  a  genu- 
ine marquis,  and  not  a  plebeian  under 
apseudonyme — himself  has  cut  a  more 
or  less  distinguished  figure.  To  the 
curious  in  the  science  of  venery,  as 
practised  in  various  parts  of  France, 
these  two  volumes  may  have  some 
interest ;  and  the  closing  and  longest 
sketch  of  the  scries,  a  tale  of  shoot- 
ing and  smuggling  adventures  in  the 
Alps,  is,  we  suspect,  the  best  thing 
the  author  has  written.  Unless,  in- 
deed, we  except  his  account  of  a  stag- 
hunt  in  Burgundy  in  1785,  in  which 
he  gives  a  most  animated  and  graphic 
account  of  the  mishaps  of  a  dull-dog 
of  an  Englishman,  who  arrives  from 
the  further  extremity  of  Italy  to  join 
the  party  of  French  sportsmen.  Of 
course  Lord  Henry  is  formal,  peevish, 
and  unpolished ;  the  very  model,  in 
short,  of  an  English  nobleman.  'Dis- 
daining to  mount  French  horses, 
which,  he  politely  informs  his  enter- 
tainer, have  no  speed,  and  cannot 
leap,  he  has  had  four  hunters  brought 
from  England,,  upon  one  of  which, 
'^  a  lineal  descendant  of  Arabian  Go- 
dolphin^  and  whose  dam  was  a  mare 
unconquered  at  Newmarket,"  he  fol- 
lows the  first  day's  hunt,  by  the  side 
of  a  beautiful  countess,  by  whose 
charms  he  is  violently  smitten,  and 
who  rides  a  little  old  Limousin  mare,  of 
piteous  exterior,  but  great  merit.  The 
pace  is  severe,  the  country  heavy,  the 
Arabian's  ^andson  receives  the  go-by 
from  the  Limousin  cob,  and  shows 
signs  of  distress.  The  following  pas- 
sage exhibits  the  author  s  extraordi- 
nary acquaintance  with  the  customs 


and  usages  of  the  EngUBh  himtiiig- 
field,—''  We  were  Btm  ahead,  and 
had  leaped  I  know  not  how  mainr 
hedges,  ditches,  and  raemeK,  what  I 
observed  that  Lord  Henry,  tr^  had 
refused  to  take  dtkara  wk^  or  qna^ 
struck  repeated  blows  on  the  flank  of 
his  horse,  which,  still  galloping, 
writhed  under  the  pressnre  of  its  mas- 
ter's fist.  Looking  with  more  atten- 
tion, I  presently  discorered  in  milord'9 
hand  a  sharp  and  elittering  olject,  in 
which  I  recognised  one  q/*  Ifte  dlq^oar 
chased  gold  toothpkks  which  men  car- 
ried in  those  days.  I  saw  at  onoe  that 
poor  Cceur'de'Lum  was  done  np."  In 
spite  of  the  toothpick,  CauT'dM^Lkm 
refuses  a  leap,  whereupon  Ids  master 
hurls  away  the  singidar  spur,  leaps 
from  his  saddle,  draws  his  hnnting- 
knife,  and  plunges  it  to  the  hilt  in  the 
horse's  breast  I — with  which  tasto  of 
his  quality,  we  bid  a  long  fiuewell  to 
the  Marqols  de  Foudras. 

It  were  strange  indeed  if  the  name 
of  Dumas  did  not  more  than  once 
appear  on  the  numerous  title-pages 
before  us.  We  find  it  in  half-a-doaen 
different  places.  The  amusing  Char- 
latan, who,  in  the  first  fervour  and 
novelty  of  the  republican  regime, 
seemed  disposed  to  abandon  romance 
for  politics,  has  found  time  to  nnite 
both.  Whilst  writing  a  monthly 
journal,  in  which  he  professes  to  gifo 
the  detailed  histoiy  of  Europe  day  \if 
day— forming,  as  his  pufis  assore  ns, 
the  most  complete  existing  narrative 
of  political  events  since  February  IMS 
—he  has  also  produced,  in  the  oonrseof 
the  last  twelve  months,  sometwen^- 
five  or  thirty  volumes  of  friycditieSL 
Thus,  whilst  with  one  hand  he  hi* 
structs,  with  the  other  he  entertains 
the  public.  For  our  part,  we  hate 
enjoyed  too  many  hearty  langha,  both 
with  and  at  M.  Dumas,  not  to  hare 
all  inclination  to  praise  him  when 
possible.  In  the  present  instance,  and 
with  respect  to  his  last  year*s  tribnta 
to  Frendi  literature,  we  regret  to  say 
it  is  quite  impossible.  He  has  been 
trifiiug  with  bis  reputation,  and  with 
the  public  patience.  Since  last  we 
mentioned  hmi,  he  has  added  a  doaen 
volumes  to  the  VkomtedtBragdomm^ 
which  nevertheless  still  drags  itaelf 
along,  without  prospect  of  a  termina- 
tion. A  tissue  of  greater  improbabi- 
lities and  absurdities  we  have  rarelj 
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cnconiitcrcd.  Certainly  no  one  but 
Alexander  Damas  would  have  ven- 
tured to  strain  out  so  flimsy  a  web  to 
so  unconscionable  a  length.  Are  there, 
we  wonder,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  any 
persons  po  simple  as  to  rely  on  his  re- 
presentations of  historical  characters 
and  events  ?  The  notions  they  must 
form  of  French  kipgs  and  heroes, 
courtiers  and  statesmen,  are  assuredly 
of  the  strangest.  We  doubt  if,  in  any 
country  but  France,  a  writer  could 
preserve  the  popularity  Dumas  enjoys, 
who  caricatured  and  made  ridiculous, 
as  he  continually  does,  the  greatest 
men  whose  names  honour  its  chronides. 
Besides  the  wearisome  adventures 
of  Mr  Bragelonne  and  the  eternal 
Musketeers,  M.  Dumas  has  given  forth 
the  first  three  or  four  volumes  of  a 
rambling  story,  founded  on  the  well- 
known  affair  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
d  i  amend  necklace.  Then  he  has  com- 
pleted the  account  of  his  Spanish 
rambles,  which  we  rather  expected 
he  would  have  left  incomplete,  seeing 
the  very  small  degree  of  favour  with 
which  the  first  instalment  of  those 
most  trivial  letters  was  received.  In 
the  intervals  of  these  various  labours, 
he  has  thrown  off  a  history  of  the 
regency,  and  a  historical  romance,  of 
which  Edward  III.  of  England  is  the 
liero.  The  latter  we  have  not  read. 
On  French  ground,  M.  Dumas  is  some- 
times unsucc<5S8ful,  but  when  he  med- 
dles with  English  personages  he  is  in- 
variably absurd.  Finally,  and  we 
believe  this  closes  the  catalogue — 
although  we  will  not  answer  but  that 
some  trifle  of  half-a-dozen  volumes 
may  have  escaped  our  notice — ^M. 
Dumas,  gliding,  with  hie  usual  facility 
of  transition,  from  the  historical  to  the 
speculative,  has  begun  a  series  of 
ghost-stories,  whose  probable  length 
it  is  difiicult  to  foretell,  seeing  that 
wliat  he  calls  the  introduction  occu- 
pies two  volumes.  Some  of  these  tades 
are  tolerably  original,  others  are  old 
stories  dressed  up  a  /a  Dumas,  They 
are  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  M. 
Dumas'  former  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  and  by  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Vcron,  editor  'of  the  CansHtU" 
tionnel,  theatrical  manager,  &c.  These 
two  epistles  are  by  no  means  the  least 
diverting  part  of  the  book.  M.  Dumas, 
wliom  we  heard  of,  twenty  months 
ngo,  as  a  fervid  partisan  and  armed 


supporter  of  the  republic,  appears  to 
have  already  changed  his  mind,  and 
to  hanker  after  a  monarchy.  Some 
passages  of  his  letter  to  his  friend  are 
amusingly  conceited  and  characteris- 
tic. "My  dear  Veron,"  he  writes, 
"  you  have  often  told  me,  during  those 
evening  meetings,  now  of  too  rare  oc- 
currence, where  each  man  talks  at 
leisure,  telling  the  dream  of  his  heart, 
following  the  caprice  of  his  wit, 
or  squandering  the  treasures  of  his 
memory — you  have  often  told  me,  that, 
since  Scheherazade,  and  lufter  Nodier, 
I  am  one  of  the  most  amusing  narra- 
tors you  know.  To-day  you  write  to 
me  that,  en  attendant  a  long  romance 
from  my  pen — one  of  my  interminable 
romances,  in  which  I  comprise  a  whole 
century — ^you  would  be  glad  of  some 
tales,  two,  four,  or  six  volumes  at 
most — ^poor  flowers  from  my  garden — 
to  serve  as  an  interlude  amidst  the 
political  preoccupations  of  the  mo- 
ment :  between  the  trials  at  Bourges, 
for  instance,  and  the  elections  of  the 
month  of  May.  Alas !  my  friend,  the 
times  are  sad,  and  my  tales,  I  warn 
you,  will  not  be  gay.  Weary  of  what 
I  daily  see  occurring  in  the  real  world, 
you  must  allow  me  to  seek  the  sub- 
jects of  my  narratives  in  an  imaginary 
one.  Alas!  I  greatly  fear  that  all 
minds  somewhat  elevated,  somewhat 
poetical  and  addicted  to  reverie,  arc 
now  situated  similarly  to  mine ;  in 
quest — that  is  to  say,  of  the  ideal — 
sole  refuge  left  us  by  God  against 
reality.''  After  striking  this  despond- 
ing chord,  the  melancholy  poet  of 
elevated  mind  proceeds  to  regret 
the  good  old  times,  to  deplore 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  to  declare 
himself  inferior  to  his  grandfather, 
and  to  express  his  conviction  that  his 
son  will  be  inferior  to  himself.  We 
are  sorry  for  M.  Dumas,  junior.  "It 
is  true,"  continues  Alexander,  "  that 
each  day  we  take  a  step  towards 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  throe 
great  words  which  the  Revolution  of 
1793 — ^you  know,  the  other,  the  dow- 
ager— ^let  loose  upon  modem  society 
as  she  might  have  done  a  tiger,  a  lion, 
and  a  bear,  disguised  in  lambskins ; 
empty  words,  unfortunately,  which 
were  read,  through  the  smoke  of  June, 
on  our  public  monuments  all  battered 
with  bullets.''  After  so  reactionary  a 
tirade,  let  M.  Dumas  beware  lest,  hi 
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tho  first  firiit  that  oocmrs  in  Paiii 
streets,  a  Red  cartridge  snatch  him 
from  an  admiring  world.  His  moan 
made  for  repnblican  illusions,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  cry  the  coronach  over  French 
society,  nnhinged,  disorganised,  de- 
stroyed, by  snccesfiive  revolutions. 
And  he  calls  to  mind  a  visit  he  paid, 
in  his  diildhood,  to  a  very  old  lady,  a 
relic  of  the  past  century,  and  widow 
of  King  Louis  Philippe's  grandfather, 
to  whom  Napoleon  paid  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns — for 
what  ?  **  For  having  preserved  in  her 
drawing-rooms  the  traditions  of  good 
society  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  Louis  XV.  It  is  just  half  what 
the  chamber  now  gives  his  nephew 
for  making  France  forget  what  his 
nnclc  desired  she  should  remember." 
Take  that,  President  Buonaparte,  and 
go  elsewhere  for  a  character  than  to 
the  Debit  de  Romans  of  Mr  Alexander 
Dumas.  How  is  it  you  have  neglected 
to  propitiate  the  suffrage  o{  the 
melancholy  poet  ?  Kepair  forthwith 
the  omission.  Summon  him  to  the 
Elysde.  Pamper,  caress,  and  consult 
him,  or  tremble  for  the  stability  of 
your  presidential  chair !  After  liouis 
Napoleon,  comes  the  turn  of  the  legis- 
lative chamber;  apropos  of  which  M. 
Dumas  quotes  the  Marquis  d'  Argen- 
son's  memoirs,  where  the  courtier  of 
1750  bewails  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times  neither  more  nor  less  than  does 
the  dramatic  author  of  a  century 
later.  **  People  complain,"  M.  d*Ar- 
genson  says,  *^  that  in  our  day  there 
is  no  longer  any  conversation  in 
France.  I  well  know  the  reason.  It 
is  that  our  cotemporarics  daily  be- 
come less  patient  listeners.  They 
listen  badly,  or  rather  they  listen  not 
at  all.  I  have  remarked  this  in  the 
very  best  circles  I  fipcquent."  "  Now, 
my  dear  friend,"  argues  M.  Dumas, 
^vith  irresistible  logic,  ^^what  is  the 
l>e8t  society  one  can  frequent  at  the 
present  day?  Very  certainly  it  is  that 
which  eight  millions  of  electors  have 
judged  worthy  to  represent  the  into- 
TQsts,  the  opinions,  the  genius  of 
France.  It  is  the  chamber,  in  short. 
Well !  enter  the  chamber,  at  a  ven- 
ture, any  day  and  hour  that  you 
please.  The  odds  are  a  hundred  to 
one,  that  yon  will  find  one  man 
speaking  in  the  tribune,  and  five  or 
six   hundred    others  sitthig  on  the 


bencbaa,  Mt  Ifatenbgi,  tat 
ing  hba.  And  thia  li  ao 
there  ia  an  artlele  af  tta  cwMtihrtJoB 
of  1848  pioliiliUliig  lirtmupOuM. 
Again,  reckon  the  aamber  of  booua 
on  the  ear,  and  flutkwfti  given  la  tke 
chamber  dnring  a  year  tint  it  laa 
existed— they  are  iiiiimefibie.  All 
in  the  name— -be  it  well  vKtentood— 
of  tiberty,  equality,  aai  fratendtyl'* 
Rather  itrange  laagnage  bi  tke  aMOA 
of  a  dtiaea  of  tae  jwag  repobiie; 
and  its  oddneaa  diuduahea  ne  av- 
prise  with  wtiich  we  flad,  on  tmiag 
the  page,  the  captor  ef  the  TnUenia 
paying  his  devoin  to  tbe  most  fie- 
sently  prospennia  meinber  of  the 
hoose  of  Orleans.  '*  Mo—eigncM," 
he  says,  to  the  illnitriona  kwband  of 
the  Infanta  Looisa,  '^  tUa  book  h 
composed  for  3^00,  wiittea  jwnyuaely 
for  yon.  Like  all  men  of  elemied 
minds,  yon  bdieveintke  impoeaiMf,'^ 
&c,  &c.  Then  a  flourish  abovt 
Galileo,  GohimbaB,  and  Fnlton,  and 
a  quotation  from  Shakspesn,  soae 
of  whose  plays  M.  Dmnas  kas  been 
so  condescencung  as  to  tranaiats  and 
improve.  Then  poor  SdMhoranede  is 
dragged  in  again,  always  spinpoa  of 
'a,  Alexander,"  and  then,  the  flooririi 
of  trumpets  over,  the  fim  begfaia  and 
phantoma  enter. 

Although  not  generaUtf  partial  to 
tales  of  diablerie — a  at]^  wUch  ti» 
Grermans  have  overdone,  and  in  wfaicii 
few  writers  of  other  nations  have  sna- 
ceeded — ^we  have  been  mneh  anmsed 
by  the  story  of  Jean  k  JVonaenr,  in 
which,  upon  the  old  yam  of  a 
with  the  evil  one,  M.  Paul  de  Mi 
has  strung  a  clever  and  spbited 
of  Gil-Blas-like  adventares^  intsr- 
spersed  with  vivid  glimpses  of  bista- 
rical  events  and  personages,  with  bona 
and  there  a  gamiahing  (x  qidot  attire. 
''  The  life  of  Jean  le  Trooyeor,"  887s 
the  ingenious  and  painstaking  anttor 
of  these  three  pleasant  little  YofaunaSi 
''  is  one  of  those  histories  wfaidt  tiie 
people  tell,  and  nobody  has  writ- 
ten. .  .  .  This  fimtastical  peraonage 
is  known  in  several  conntnea,  vnder 
different  names.  In  Frovenee  he  Is 
called  Jean  V  Heurenx ;  in  ARagoHf 
Don  Juan  el  Pajarero— that  is  to  svr, 
the  Fowler  or  Birdcatcher;  in  Ittif 
Giovanni  il  Trovatore.  His  reid  name 
will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  M- 
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lowing  namtioa.  His  desth  was 
related  to  me  in  Lower  Brittany, 
where  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with 
him.  This  circamatance  decided  me 
to  write  his  history,  uniting  the  vari- 
ouB  dironicles,  whose  coanexioa  is 
evident."  That  accomplished  anti- 
quarian and  legendary,  M.  Prosper 
Mmm^  wonld  donbttess  be  able  to 
tell  ns  whether  this  be  aawre  anther's 
snbterfage,  or  a  yeritaUe  account  of 
the  sonrees  whence  M.  de  Masset  de- 
riyed  the  amusing  adventmres  of  John 
the  Finder.  We  onrselTes  are  not 
snfilciently  versed  in  tiM  traditions  of 
Provence  and  Italy,  Airagon  and 
Brittany,  to  decide,  nor  is  it  of  much 
interest  to  inqmre.  IL  de  Mnsset 
may  possibly  have  fbond  the  clay,  but 
he  has  made  the  brides  and  bout  the 
house.  It  is  a  light  and  pleasant 
edifice,  and  does  him  credit. 

The  main  outline  of  the  stoiy  of 
Jean  le  Trauveur  is  sooo  told,  and 
has  no  great  novelty.  The  interest 
lies  in  the  yaried  incidents  that  crowd 
every  chapter.  In  the  year  1699 
there  dwelt  at  Aries,  in  Provence, 
a  commander  of  Malta,  l^  name 
Anthony  Qaiqneran,  Lend  of  Beai^eo. 
After  an  adventurous  career,  and  in- 
numerable valiant  exploits  achieved 
in  the  wars  of  the  Order  against  Turks 
and  barbarians;  after  oommandins 
the  galleys  of  Malta  in  a  hundred 
successful  sea-fights,  and  endurfaig  a 
long  captivity  in  the  fortress  of  the 
Seven  Towers,  this  brave  man,  at  the 
age  of  neariy  eighty  yean,  dwelt 
tranquilly  in  his  castle  of  Beanjeo, 
reposing,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health,  from  the  ianjgiies  of  hk  long 
and  busy  life,  and  awaitinf  with 
seeming  resignation  and  conlldenee 
the  inevitable  snmmoos  of  daath. 
Only  two  peculiarities  stmck  the 
neighbours  of  the  old  knight :  one  of 
which  was,  that  he  avoidd  speaking 
of  his  past  adventures;  the  other, 
that  he  wonld  attend  mass  bat  at  a 
particular  convent,  and  that  even 
there  he  never  entered  the  cbapel, 
but  kneeled  on  a  chafar  in  the  porch, 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands,  nntil 
the  service  was  eonehidad.  It  was 
supposed  by  many  that  he  was  boond 
by  a  vow,  and  that  his  condoct  was  a 
mark  of  penitence  and  hnmiliation. 
And  although  the  commander  never 
went  to  confession  or  tha  commnnkm 


table,  his  liib  was  so  pore,  hia 
charities  were  so  numerous,  mid  he 
had  rendered  snch  great  services  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  that  none  ven- 
tured to  blame  his  eccentricities  and 
omissions.  Bat  one  stormy  day  a 
little  old  Turk,  the  fashion  of  whose 
ffarments  was  a  century  old,  landed 
irom  a  brigantine,  whteh  had  made 
its  way  op  ue  Rhone  in  spite  of  wind, 
and,  to  the  wonder  of  the  assembled 
population,apprDached  the  commander 
of  Malta,  and  said  to  him — **  Anthony 
Qaiqueran,  yon  have  bnt  three  days 
1^  to  fhlfil  your  engagements."  An 
hoar  later,  the  old  knight  is  in  the 
convent  chapel,  assisting  at  a  mass, 
which  he  has  requested  the  saperior 
to  say  for  him.  Bnt  when  the  priest 
takes  the  sacred  wafer  it  Mis  from 
his  hands,  a  gnat  of  wind  extingnishea 
the  tapers,  and  a  conibsed  mnimnr  of 
vdees  is  heard  in  the  lateral  nave  of 
the  chnrdi.  In  q>ite  of  himself,  the 
officiant  ntten  a  malediction  inkead 
oi  a  prayer,  and,  borror-atriiton,  he 
desosB^  the  steps  of  the  altar,  at 
whose  foot  M.  de  Beanjen  liea  sense- 
less, his  fooe  against  the  gnnmd.  The 
ensuing  chapters  contain  the  oom- 
mander'sconreasion.  Long  previoasly, 
when  languishing  in  hopeless  cap- 
tivity in  a  Turkish  dungeon,  he  had 
made  a  compact  with  a  demon,  bj 
which  he  waa  to  ei^  liberty  and 
health,  and  thirty  years  of  alenr  and 
good  fortune.  At  the  end  or  that 
term  he  must  find  another  person  to 
take  his  place  on  similar'  eonditiona, 
or  hia  soal  wm  the  proerty  of  the 
fiend.  Scarcely  was  (tie  bargain  coo- 
daded,  when  he  doabled  Its  reaH^, 
and  was  dhipoaed  to  attribnta  it  to 
thedelirinai  of  fover.  Inthameer- 
tafaiity,  he  atndloasly  abstained  horn 
the  advantage  of  the  oonpaet,  hoping 
thereby  to  expiate  its  sin.  Hia 
health  returned,  his  libertgr  waa  given 
him,  bat  he  aooght  neither  glory,  nor 
wealth,  nor  honoaiSi  Uvteg  letlrsd 
npontenthoaaaadcrowna  »-year,th6 
gut  of  the  King  of  IVaaea  ud  olhsr 
prinoea,  for  his  aervlesa  to  Chrislsa- 

tivating  his  gardan.  Ha  began  to 
hope  that  tUa  kMf  ao«ae  of  viitaa 
and  self-denial  had  laiaaaMd  hia  sin, 
when  the  wamlnf  ef  tka  demon,  in 
the  garb  of  tha  TwMk  captain, 
renewed  Ma  alani,  and  tta  tnlar- 
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rupted  mass  convinced  him  of  the 
graceless  state  of  his  sonl.    No  act 
of  penitence,  the  superior  now  assured 
him,  conld  atone  his  crime.      Too 
high-minded  to  seek  a  sabstitnte,  and 
endeaTOur  to  shift  its  penalty  upon 
another^s  shoulders,  M.  de  Beaujeu 
attempts  the  only  reparation  in  his 
power,  by  bequeathing  half  his  wealth 
to  diarities.     To  inherit  the  other 
moiety,  ho  entreats  the  superior  to 
select  A    foundling  worthy  of  such 
good  fortune.    The  superior  is  not  at 
a  loss.    **I  have  got  exactly  what 
you  want,"  ho  says ;  "  the  chorister 
who  answered  at  the  mass  at  which 
you  swooned  away  has  no  relations. 
I  picked  bim  up  in  the  street  on  a 
winter's  night,  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  since  then  he  has  never  left  me. 
He  has  no  vocation  for  the  church, 
and  you  will  do  a  good  action  in  re- 
storing him  to  the  world."    The  cho- 
rister boy,  who  had  been  baptised 
Jean  le  Trouv(^,  is  sent  for,  but  cannot 
at  first  bo  found ;  for  the  excellent 
reason  that,  hidden  in  the  recesses  of 
the  superior's  bookcase,  behind  a  row 
of  enormous  folios,  he  had  listened 
to  all  that  had  passed  between  the 
commander  and  the  monk.    As  soon 
as  he  can  escape  he  repairs  to  the 
castle  of  Beaujeu,  where  his  good 
looks,  his  simplicity  and  vivacity,  in- 
terest the  old  knight,  who  receives 
him  kindly,  resolves  to  make  him  his 
heir,  and  sends  him  back  to  the  con- 
vent to  announce  his  determination 
to  the  superior.     The  foundling  is 
grateful.     His  joy  at    his    brilliant 
prospects  is  damped  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  commander's  confession 
and  despair.    He  resolves  to  astonish 
his  benefactor  by  the  greatness  of  his 
gratitude.     The   following   extract, 
which  has  a  good  deal  of  the  Iloff- 
mannsdie  flavour,  will  show  how  ho 
sets  about  it. 

In  the  street  of  La  Trouille,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  fortress  built 
by  the  Emperor  Constantino,  dwelt  a 
barber,  who,  to  follow  the  mode  of 
the  barbers  and  bath-keepers  of  Paris, 
sold  wino  and  entertained  gamesters. 
Young  men,  sailors,  merchants,  and 
citizens  of  Aries,  resorted  to  his  shop- 
some  to  transact  business ;  others  to 
discuss  matters  of  gallantry  or  plea- 
sure; others,  again,  to  seek  dupes. 
Of  a  night,  sounds  of  quarrel  were 


often  heard  in  the  diop,  to  nUeh  the 
town-archen  hid  men  tfaaa  onee 
paid  A  visit  If  %  stnuiger  etehed 
his  cohi  on  a  tomof  the  cuds,  or 
throw  of  the  diee,  it  was  no  sen 
hazard  that  tnutttered  his  ducats  to 
the  pockets  of  the  regolsr  freqaenteis 
of  the  house.  Sested  upon  m  post, 
opposite  to  this  honest  estehiishment, 
John  the  Fonndling  watched  each  hob 
that  entered  or  came  out.  After 
some  time,  he  saw  ^yproaching  fton 
afar  the  ci^tain  of  uie  brigaatiae, 
with  his  flat  tnrban  and  his  mst 
matchlock  pistol.  When  the  Toik 
reached  the  bart)er*s  door,  J<te 
placed  himself  before  him. 

''  S'ur  stranger,"  said  the  boy,  "  did 
yon  not  arrive  here  thismoming  fkom 
the  East,  on  important  business  wliieh 
concerns  the  Commander  deBeaajenT" 
''  Si;'  repUed  the  Tork ;  ''  bat  I 
may  also  say  that  it  is  business  wUeh 
concerns  yon  not" 

''  You  mistake,"  said  John ;  «^  it 
does  concern  me,  and  I  oome  on  pur- 
pose to  speak  to  yon  about  it." 

''  Tis  possible,"  said  the  old  cap- 
tain; ^^mamiwmvoler^wufumpoUr^ 
mi  non  ctver  tempo.''* 

^^  Nevertheless,"  firmly  retorted 
John,  *^  yon  must  find  time  to  liear 
me.  What  I  have  to  communicate  to 
you  is  of  the  utmost  importance." 

^*  Do  me  the  pleasure  de  amdar  at 
diabU  r  cried  the  Tmt,  in  his  Franco- 
Italian  jargon. 

'^  I  am  there  ahready,"  replied  the 
lad ;  '^  rest  assured  that  I  know  who 
yon  are.  I  will  not  leave  yon  tiU 
you  have  given  me  a  bearing." 

Theold  Mnssnlman,  who  lubdhither- 
to  averted  his  head  to  try  to  brnk 
off  the  conversation,  at  last  raised  his 
melancholy  and  aqullme  countenance. 
With  his  yellow  eyes  he  fixed  an 
angry  gaze  upon  tiie  chorister,  end 
said  to  him  in  a  fhll  strong  voice : — 
"  Well,  enter  this  shop  with  me. 
We  will  presently  speak  together." 

There  was  company  in  the  barber's 
shop  of  the  Rue  de  la  lYouille,  when 
little  John  and  the  captain  of  the 
brigantineraised  thecorti^  of  checked 
Unen  which  served  as  a  door.  In  a 
comer  of  the  apartment,  four  men, 
seated  round  a  table,  were  abeoibed 
in  a  game  at  cards,  to  which  th^ 
appeared  to  pay  extreme  attention, 
although  the  stake  was  but  of  a  few 
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miserable  sous.  One  of  the  gamblers 
examined,  with  the  comer  of  his  eye, 
the  two  persons  who  entered ;  and, 
seeing  it  was  only  a  lad  and  a  Turk 
of  mean  and  shabby  appearance,  he 
again  gave  all  his  attention  to  the 
game.  The  master  of  the  shop  con- 
ceived no  greater  degree  of  esteem 
for  the  new  comers,  for  he  did  not 
move  from  the  stool  on  which  he  was 
sharpening  his  razors.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  apartment  a  servant  stood 
beside  the  fire,  and  stirred  with  a  stick 
the  dirty  linen  of  the  week,  which 
boiled  and  bubbled  in  a  copper  caldron. 
A  damaged  hour-glass  upon  a  board 
pretended  to  mark  the  passage  of 
time;  and  small  tables,  surrounded 
with  straw-bottomed  stools,  awaited 
the  drinkers  whom  evening  nsually 
brought.  Bidding  the  chorister  to  be 
seated,  the  captain  of  the  brlgantine 
placed  himself  at  one  of  the  tables, 
and  called  for  wine  for  all  the  com- 
pany. The  barber  hasted  to  fetch  a 
jug  of  Rhone  wine,  and  as  many 
goblets  as  there  were  persons  in  the 
room.  When  all  the  glasses  were 
filled,  the  captain  bid  the  barber  dis- 
tribute them,  and  exclaimed,  as  he 
emptied  his  own  at  a  draft. — 

"  yl  la  salute  de  Leurs  Seigneuries .'" 
Thereupon  the  four  gamblers  ex- 
changed significant  glances,  whispered 
a  few  words,  and  then,  as  if  the 
politeness  of  the  Turkish  gentleman 
liad  caused  them  as  much  pleasure  as 
surprise,  they  pocketed  their  stakes 
and  discontinued  their  game.  With 
gracious  and  gallant  air,  and  smiling 
countenance,  one  hand  upon  the  hip 
and  the  other  armed  with  the  goblet, 
the  four  gentlemen  approached  the 
old  Turk  with  a  conrteons  mien,  in- 
tended to  eclipse  all  the  graces  of  the 
courtiers  of  Versailles.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  a  magnifying-glass  to 
discern  the  true  character  of  the  four 
companions ;  the  adventurer  was  de- 
tectible  at  once  in  their  threadbare 
coats,  their  collars  of  false  lace,  and 
in  the  various  details  of  their  dress, 
where  dirt  and  frippery  were  ill  con- 
cealed by  trick  and  tawdry.  A  mode- 
rately experienced  eye  would  easily 
have  seen  that  it  was  vice  which  had 
fattened  some  of  them,  and  made 
others  lean.  The  most  portly  of  the 
four,  approaching  the  Turkish  gentle- 
man, thanked  him  in  the  name  of  bis 
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friends,  and  placed  his  empty  glass 
upon  the  table  with  so  polite  and 
kindly  an  air,  that  the  Turk,  touched 
by  his  good  grace,  took  the  wine  jug 
and  refilled  the  four  goblets  to  the 
brim.  Some  compliments  were  ex- 
changed, and  all  sorts  of  titles  used ;  so 
that  by  the  time  the  jug  was  empty 
they  had  got  to  calling  each  other 
Excellency.  The  barber,  putting  his 
mouth  to  the  captain's  ear,  with  such 
intense  gravity  that  one  might  have 
thought  him  angry,  assured  him  that 
these  gentlemen  were  of  the  very  first 
quality,  whereat  the  Turk  testified 
his  joy  by  placing  his  hand  on  his  lips 
and  on  his  forehead.  In  proportion 
as  mutual  esteem  and  good  under- 
standing augmented,  the  contents  of 
the  jug  diminished.  A  second  was 
called  for ;  it  was  speedily  emptied  in 
honour  of  the  happy  chance  that  had 
brought  the  jovial  company  together. 
A  third  disappeared  amidst  promises 
of  frequent  future  meetings,  and  a 
fourth  was  drained  amidst  shaking  of 
hands,friendly  embraces,  and  unlimited 
offers  of  service. 

The  barber,  a  man  of  taste,  ob- 
served to  his  guests,  that  four  jugs 
amongst  five  persons  made  an  uneven 
reckoning,  which  it  would  need  the 
mathematical  powers  of  Bareme  duly 
to  adjust.  For  symmetry's  sake, 
therefore,  a  fifth  jug  was  brought,  out 
of  which  the  topers  drank  the  health, 
of  the  king,  of  their  Amphitryon,  and 
of  Bareme,  so  appositely  quoted.  The 
four  seedy  gentlemen  greatly  admired 
the  intrepidity  with  which  the  little 
old  man  tossed  off  his  bumpers. 
Their  project  of  making  the  captain 
drunk  was  too  transparent  to  escape 
any  spectator  less  innocent  than  the 
chorister ;  but  in  vain  did  they  seek 
signs  of  intoxication  on  the  imper- 
turbable countenance  of  the  old  Turk. 
In  reply  to  each  toast  and  protestation 
of  friendship,  the  captain  emptied  his 
glass,  and  said : — 

"  Much  obliged,  gentlemen ;  mitrqp 
flaUe:' 

No  sparkle  of  the  eyes,  no  move- 
ment of  the  muscles,  broke  the  mono- 
tony of  his  faded  visage.  His  parch- 
ment complexion  preserved  its  yellow 
tmt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  checks 
of  the  four  tdventnrers  began  to  flush 
purple ;  they  unbuttoned  their  doub- 
lets, and  used  their  hats  as  fans.   The 
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Bigns  of  intoxication  they  watched  for 
in  their  neighbour  were  mnltiplied  in 
their  own  persons.  At  last  they  got 
quite  drank.  He  of  the  four  whose 
bead  was  the  coolest  propose<l  a  game 
at  cards. 

"  I  plainly  see,"  said  the  Tnrk,  ac- 
cepting, *♦  that  the  Siffnori  fCesserpas 
joueitrmptr  liabitudey 

**  And  how,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
adventurers,  **  did  yonr  excellency 
infer  from  onr  physiognomy  that  in- 
contestit)le  truth  V" 

"  Perche,''  replied  the  Turk,  "  on 
my  arrival  you  broke  off  in  the  middle 
of  your  came.  A  professed  gambler 
never  did  such  a  thing." 

They  were  in  ocstasiea  at  the  noble 
foreigner's  ])enetration,  and  they  called 
for  the  dice.  When  the  captain  drew 
forth  his  long  purse,  stuffed  with  g^no- 
vhesy*  the  four  gentlemen  experienced 
a  sudden  shock,  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  passed  between  them  without 
touching  them,  and  this  emotion  half 
sobenMl  th(?m.  The  Turk  placed  one 
of  the  large  gold  pieces  upon  the 
table,  saying  he  would  hold  whatever 
stake  his  good  friends  chose  to  venture. 
The  others  said  that  a  gmoirse  was  a 
large  sum,  but  that  nothing  in  the 
world  should  make  them  flinch  from 
the  honour  of  contending  with  so 
courteous  an  adversary.  By  uniting 
their  purses,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  whole  of  his  stake.  And 
Bcconlingly,  from  the  depths  of  their 
fobs,  the  gentlemen  produced  so  many 
fiix-li^Te  and  three-livre  pieces,  that 
they  succeeded  in  making  up  the 
thirty-two  croiN-ns,  which  were  equi- 
valent to  the  ffotortse.  Tliey  played 
the  sum  in  a  rubber.  The  Turk  won 
the  first  game,  then  the  second ;  and 
the  four  adventurers,  on  beholding 
him  sweep  away  their  pile  of  coin, 
were  suddenly  and  completely  sobered. 
Tlie  captain  willingly  agreed  to  give 
them  their  revenge.  The  difficulty 
waste  find  the  two-and-thirty  crowns. 
I5y  dint  of  rummaging  their  pockets, 
the  gentlemen  exhibited  four-and- 
twenty  li\Tes :  but  this  was  only  a 
quarter  of  the  sum.  The  oldest  of  the 
adventurers  then  took  the  buckle  from 
his  hat,  and  threw  it  on  the  table, 
swearing  by  the  soul  of  his  uncle  that 
the  trinket  was  worth  two  hundred 


livres,  alihongh  erai  the  timple  dio- 
rist«r  discerned  the  emendds  thu 
adorned  it  to  be  bat  bite  of  bottle- 
glass.  Like  e  generonB  ^w,  tke 
old  TmiE  made  no  diflmlnei;  be 
agreed  that  the  bnoUe  shovld  etand 
for  two  hundred  liviee,  and  it  wae 
suked  to  tbe  extent  of  twentf -Ibv 
crowns.  This  time  the  dice  wms  so 
favourable  to  the  captain,  that  the 
game  was  not  eren  diq>iitad.  His 
adversaries  were  astonn^d:  thej 
twisted  their  mnstaches  till  tiMj 
nearly  polled  tbem  np  by  the  roott: 
they  robbed  tbeh*  eyes,  and  caned 
the  good  wine  of  Rhone.  In  the  thiid 
game,  the  glassjewel,  already  pledged 
for  twenty-foor  crowns,  PAsaed  entire 
into  the  possession  of  the  Tort:.  Urn 
the  excited  gamUers  thvew  vpoii  the 
table  their  rings,  their  sword-knote, 
and  the  swords  themselTeSi  ««<gning 
to  all  these  things  imaginaiy  ^aei 
which  the  Torfc  feigned  to  aoeept  m 
genoine.  Not  a  sinpe  game  did  thij 
win.  The  captain  took  a  string,  and 
proceeded  to  tie  together  the  tinsel 
and  old  hron  he  had  woa,  when  he 
felt  a  hand  insinuate  itself  into  tlie 
pocket  of  his  ample  hose.  He  aelaed 
tills  hand,  and  hiding  it  np  in  the 
air — 

"  MeuirSj'^*  he  said,  "  vom$  ttmrdet 
cofjfuins.  Ail  msper  fwe  mws  amt 
triche^'' 

^*  Trichel"  cried  one  of  tbe  sharpers. 
He  strips  ns  to  the  ver^  shirt,  and  then 
accuses  us  of  cheatmgt  Morbiemt 
Such  insolence  demands  pmUshment." 

A  volley  of  abuse  and  a  stonn  of 
blows  descended  simoltaneonsly  npon 
the  little  old  man.  The  four  adrai- 
turers,  thinking  to  have  an  ea^y  bar- 
gain of  so  puny  a  personage,  threir 
themselves  upon  him  to  search  hia 
pockets ;  but  in  Tain  did  thqr  ran- 
sack every  fold  of  his  loose  gaxmeata. 
The  purse  of  gold  a^wviset  was  not 
to  be  found ;  and  onfortonalely  the  old 
Turk,  in  his  struggles,  npsetthe  tripod 
which  supported  the  copper  caldron. 
A  flood  of  hot  water  boiled  abont  the 
legs  of  the  thieves,  who  nttered 
lamentable  cries.  Bat  it  was  Ihr 
worse  when  they  saw  the  overtnmed 
caldron  continue  to  poor  ftnih  Its 
scalding  stream  as  unceasingly  aa  the 
allegoric  urn  of  Scamander.  llielbar 
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sliarpers  and  the  barber,  perched  npon 
stools,  beheld,  with  deadly  terror,  the 
boiling  lake  gradually  rising  around 
them.    Their  situation  resembled  that 
in  which  Homer  has  placed  the  valiant 
and  light-footed  Achilles ;  but  as  these 
rogues  had  not  the  intrepid  soul  of  the 
son  of  Pelcus,  they  called  piteously 
upon  God  and  all  the  saints  of  para- 
dise ;    mingling,   from  the  force    of 
hiibit,   not  a  few  imprecations  with 
their  prayers.    The  wizened  carcase 
of  the  old  Turk  must  have  been  proof 
against  fire  and  water,  for  he  walked 
with  the  streaming  flood  up  to  his 
knees.     Litlting  the  chorister  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  issued,  dry-footeil,  from 
the  barber's  sliop,  like  Moses  from  tlie 
bosom  of  the  Red  Sea.    TTie  river  of 
boiling  water  waited  but  his  departure 
to  re-enter  its  bed.     This  prodigy 
suddenly  took  place,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  tell  how.    The  water 
subsided,  and  flowed  away  rapidly, 
leaving  the  various  objects  in  the  shop 
uninjured,  with  the  exception  of  the 
legs  of  the  four  adventurers,  which 
were  somewhat    deteriorated.     The 
servant,  hurrying  ])ack  at  sound  of  the 
sou  tile,  raised  the  caldron,  and  re- 
sumed the  stirring  of  her  dirty  linen, 
unsuspicious  of  the  sorcery  that  had 
just  been  practised.    The  barber  and 
the  four    sharpers  took  counsel  to- 
getlier,  and  delil>erated  amongst  them- 
jsclves  wliether  it  was  proper  to  de- 
nounce the  waterproof  and  incom- 
bustible old  gentleman  to  the  authori- 
ties.   The  quantity  of  hot  water  that 
had  been    spilled  being  out  of   all 
proportion  with  the  capacity  of  the 
kettle,  it  seemed  a  case  for  hanging  or 
burning  alive  the  author  of  the  in- 
fernal jest.     The  barber,  however, 
assured  his  customers  that  learned 
physicians  had  recently  made  many 
mar\'ellous  discoveries,  in  which  the 
old  Turk  might  possibly  be  versed. 
He  also  deemed  it  prudent  not  lightlv 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  authorities,  lest  they  shoidd  seek 
to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cards  were  shuffled 
In  his  shop.    It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  olVonder  should  be  generously  par- 
doned, unless,  indeed,  an  opportnnity 
occuiTod  of  knocking  liim  on  the  head 
in  some  dark  comer.    This  opinion 
met  with  general  approbation. 

Whilst  this  council  of  war  is  held, 


Jean  and  the  old  Turk  are  in  con- 
fabulation, and  a  bargain  is  at  last 
concluded,  by  which  the  commander's 
soul  is  redeemed,  and  Jean  is  to  have 
five  years  of  earthly  prosperity,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  if  he  has  failed  to 
find  a  substitute,   his  spiritual  part 
becomes  the  demon's  property.    Two 
years  later  we  find  Jean  upon  the 
road  to  Montpellier,  well  mounted  and 
equipped,  and  his  purse  well  lined. 
Although  but  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  is  already  a  gay  gallant,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  eager  for 
adventures.    These  he  meets  with  in 
abundance.    A  mark,  imprinted  upon 
his    arm  by  his    attendant    demon, 
causes  him  to  be  recognised  as  the  son 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Cerdagne.    Thus 
ennobled,  he  feels  that  he  may  aspire 
to  all  things,  and  soon  we  find  him 
pushuig  his  fortune  in  Italy,  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  French  Marshal 
de  Marchin,  discovering  the  Baron 
d'lsola's  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  gaining  laurels 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  War  of  Suc- 
cession.   There  is  much  variety  and 
interest  in  some  of  his  adventures,  and 
the  supernatural  agency  is  sufliciently 
lost  sight  of  not  to  be  wearisome. 
Time  glides  away,  and  the  fatal  term 
of  five  years  is  'within  a  few  days  of 
its  completion.    But  Jemi  le  Trotwe, 
now  le   Troiireur,  is  in  no  want  of 
substitutes.    Two  volunteers  present 
themselves;  one  his  supposed  sister, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cerdagne,  whom  he 
has  warmly  befiriended  in  certain  love 
difficulties ;  the  other  a  convent  gar- 
dener, whom  he  has  made  his  private 
secretary,  and  whose  name  is  Giulio 
Alberoni.  The  demon,  who  still  aflecls 
the  form  of  an  old  Turkish  -sailor, 
receives  Alberoni  in  lieu  of  Jean,  to 
whom,  however, — ^foreseeing  that  the 
young  man's  good  fortune  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  him  many  other 
victims — ^he  ofiers  a  new  contract  on 
very  advantageons  terms.    But  Jean 
de  Cerdagne,  who  is  now  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Venice,  with  the  title 
of  prince,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
immense  wealth,  refhses   the    ofler, 
anxious  to  save  his  soul.    Ho  soon 
discovers  that  his  good  fortune  is  at 
an  end.    The  real  son  of  the  Cheva- 
lier do  Cerdagne  turns  np,  Jean  is 
disgraced,  stripped  of  his  honours  and 
dignities,  and  his  vast  property  is 
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coufiscatcd  by  the  Inqnisition.    The 
ex -Ambassador  exchangesfor  a  squalid 
disguise  his  rich  costume  of  satin  and 
Felvet,  and  wo  next  find  him  a  mem- 
ber of  a  secret  society  in  the  thieves' 
quarter  of  Venice.    The  worshipful 
fraternity  of  Chiodo— so  called  from 
their  sign  of  recognition ,  which  is  a  rusty 
nail — live  by  the  exercise  of  various 
small  trades  and  occupations,  which, 
although  not  strictly  beggary  or  theft, 
are  but  a  degree  removed  from  these 
culpable  resources.  Jean,  wliose  con- 
science has  become  squeamish,  will 
accept  none  but  honest  employment. 
But  the  malice  of  the  demon  pursues 
him,  and  he  succeeds  in  nothing.    lie 
stations  himself  at  a  ferry  to  catch 
gondolas  with  a  boat-hook,  and  bring 
them  gently  alongside  the  quay;  he 
stands  at  a  bridge  stairs,  to  afford 
support  to  passengers  over  the  stones, 
slippery  with  the  slime  of  the  laproons ; 
he  takes  post  in  front  of  the  Doge's 
palace,  with  a  vessel  of  fresh  water 
and  a  well-polished  goblet,  to  supply 
passers-by.    Many  accept  his  stout 
arm,  and  drink  his  cool  beverage,  but 
none  think  of  rewarding  him.    Not 
all  his  elforts  and  attention  are  sufli- 
cient  to  coax  a  sou  from  the  pockets 
of  his  careless  customers.    At  last, 
upon  the  third  day,  he  receives  a  piece 
of  copper,  and  trusts  that  the  charm 
is  broken.    Tlie  coin  proves  a  bad  one. 
His  seizure  by  the  authorities,  and 
transportation  to  Zara,  relieve  him  of 
care  for  his  subsistence.     At  last, 
pushed  by  misery,  and  in  imminent 
dan^'er  of  punishment  for  having  struck 
a  Venetian  officer,  Jean  succumbs  to 
temptation,  and  renews  his  infernal 
compact.    A  Venetian  senator  adopts 
him,  and  he  discovers,  but  too  late, 
that  had  he  delayed  for  a  few  miuutcs 
hid  recourse  to  dial)olical  aid,  he  would 
have  stood  in  no  need  of  it.     He 
proceeds  to  Spain,  where  he  has  many 
adventures  and  quaiTcls  with  his  for- 
mer secretary,  Alberoni,  now  a  power- 
ful minister.     His  contract  again  at 
an  end,  he  would  gladly  abstain  from 
renewing  it,  but  is  hunted  by  the  In- 
quisition into  the  anns  of  the  tiend. 
After  a  lapse  of  years,  he  is  again 
shown  to  us  in  Paris,  and,  finally,  in 
Brittany,  where  he  meets  his  death, 
but,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  disappoints 
the  expectant  demon,  (who  in  a  man- 
ner outwit:?  himself.)  and  re-enters 


the  bosom  of  the  church,  his  btd 
bargain  being  taken  off  hifl  hands  bj 
an  ambitions  village  priest.  Tlie 
book,  which  has  an  agreeable  viTa* 
city,  closes  with  an  attempt  to  explain 
a  portion  of  its  snpematnral  indcwnU 
by  a  reference  to  popular  tradition 
and  peasant  credulity.  Near  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Breton  town  of  Ga^rande, 
an  antiquary  shows  M.  de  Mnsset 
a  moss-grown  stone,  with  a  Latin 
epitaph,  which  antiquary  and  no- 
velist explain  each  after  his  own 
fashion. 

*^  J^t  us  see  if  yon  understand  that, 
M.  1e  Parisien^^^  said  the  antiquary. 
^^  Up  to  the  two  last  words  we  shall 
agree;  but  what  thlnlc  yon  of  the 
/lr«. //i/.?" 

*'It  appears  to  me,"  I  replied^ 
^^  that  the  popular  chronicle  perfecUj 
explains  the  whole  epitaph — Arg,  Inf. 
means  ar«  tVi/enta;  that  is  to  sa^, — 
^  Hero  reposes  Jean  Capello,  citiaen 
of  Venice,  whose  body  was  sent  to 
the  grave,  and  his  soul  to  heaTen,  bj 
infernal  artifices.'  *' 

*^  Atranslation  worthy  of  a  romance 
writer,"  said  the  antiquary.  •'Yoa 
believe  then  in  the  devil,  in  compsct 
with  evil  spirits,  in  absurd  legends 
invented  by  ignorance  and  snpenli* 
tion  amidst  the  evenug  gossip  of  oar 
peasants?  You  belieye  &at,  in  1718, 
a  parish  priest  of  Gn<^rande  flewawsy 
into  the  air,  after  haWng  redeemed  the 
soul  of  this  Jean  Capcilo.  Yon  are 
very  credulous,  M.  le  Parisien.  TUi 
Venetian,  who  came  here  but  todie,wsi 
simply  poisoned  by  the  priest,  who 
took  to  flight ;  the  town  doctor,  har- 
ing  opened  the  body,  found  traces  of 
the  poison.  That  is  why  they  en- 
graved upon  the  tomb  these  syllafalss: 
Am.  Inf,^  which  signify  oraqiiici  m» 
fusio^  ah  infusion  of  arsenic  I  wQl 
otVer  you  another  interpretatioB— 
Jean  Capello  was  perhaps  a  ssltmaker, 
killed  by  some  accident  in  onr  ssit* 
works,  and  as  in  1718  labourers  of 
that  class  were  very  miserable,  they 
engraved  upon  this  stone,  to  express 
the  humility  of  his  station,  Ars,  Inf.^ 
that  is  to  say,  inferior  craft.^ 

"  Upon  my  word ! "  I  exclnimed, 
^*  that  explanation  is  perfectly  abenrd. 
I  keep  to  the  popular  version :  Jean 
lo  Trouveur  was  sent  to  heaven  hy 
the  stratagems  of  the  demon  hInuelL 
Let  sceptics  laugh  at  mysnperstitioo. 
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I  shall  not  quarrel  with  them  for  their 
incredality." 

We  see  little  else  worthy  of  extract 
or  comment  in  the  mass  of  books 
before  us.  M.  Mery,  whose  extraor- 
dinary notions  of  English  men  and 
things  we  exhibited  in  a  former  article, 
has  given  forth  a  rhapsodical  history, 
entitled  Le  Transporter  beginning 
with  the  Infernal  Machine,  and  end- 
ing with  Surcouf  the  Pirate,  full  of 
conspiracies,  dungeons,  desperate  sea- 
figlits,  and  tropical  scenery,  where 
English  line- of- battle  ships  are  braved 
by  French  corvettes,  and  where  the 
transitions  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
variety  so  great,  that  we  may  almost 
say  everything  is  to  be  found  in  its 
pages,  except  probability.  Mr  Dumas 
the  younger,  who  follows  at  respect- 
ful distance  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
and  publishes  a  volume  or  two  per 
month,  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  prodaced  any- 
thing that  attains  mediocrity.  M. 
Sue  has  dished  up,  since  last  we  have 
adverted  to  him,  two  or  three  more 
capital  sins,  his  illustrations  of  which 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  appear- 
ance of  great  effort,  suggestive  of  the 
pitiable  plight  of  an  author  who,  hav- 
ing pledged  himself  to  public  and 
publishers  for  the  production  of  a 
series  of  novels  on  given  subjects,  is 
compelled  to  work  out  his  task,  how- ' 
ever  unwilling  his  mood.  This  is 
certainly  the  most  fatal  species  of 
book-making — a  selling  by  the  cubic 
foot  of  a  man's  soul  and  imagination. 
Evil  as  it  is,  the  system  is  largely 
acted  upon  in  France  at  the  present 
day.  Home  politics  having  lost  much 
of  the  absorbing  interest  they  pos- 
sessed twelve  months  ago,  the  Paris 
newspapers  are  resorting  to  their  old 
stratagems  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  circulation.  Prominent  amongst 
these  is  the  holding  out  of  great  at- 


tractions in  the  way  of  literary 
feuilletons.  Accordingly,  they  con- 
tract with  popular  writers  for  a  name 
and  a  date,  which  are  forthwith 
printed  in  large  capitals  at  the  head 
of  their  leading  columns.  Thus,  one 
journal  promises  its  readers  six  vol- 
umes by  M.  Dnmas,  to  be  published 
in  its  feuilleton,  to  commence  on  a 
day  named,  and  to  be  entitled  Les 
Femmes.  The  odds  are  heavy,  that 
Alexander  himself  has  not  the  least 
idea  what  the  said  six  volumes  are 
to  be  about ;  but  he  relies  on  his  fer- 
tility, and  then  so  vague  and  compre- 
hensive a  title  gives  large  latitude. 
Moreover,  he  has  time  before  him, 
although  he  has  promised  in  the  in- 
terval to  supply  the  same  newspaper 
with  a  single  volume,  to  be  called 
Un  Homme  Fort^  and  to  conclude  the 
long  proc<5ssion  of  Fantvmes,  a  thou- 
sand and  one  in  number,  which  now 
for  some  time  past  has  been  gliding 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
readers  of  the  Constitutionnel.  Other 
journals  follow  the  same  plan  with 
other  authors,  and  in  France  no 
writer  now  thinks  of  publishing  a 
work  of  fiction  elsewhere  than  at  the 
foot  of  a  newspaper.  To  this  feuille- 
ton system,  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
and  entailing  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing into  each  day's  fragment  an 
amount  of  incident  mystery  or  pun- 
gent matter,  sufficient  to  carry  the 
reader  over  twenty-four  hours,  and 
make  him  anxious  for  the  morrow's 
return,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the 
ven^  great  change  for  the  worse  that 
of  late  has  been  observable  in  the 
class  of  French  literature  at  present 
under  consideration.  Its  actual  con- 
dition is  certainly  anything  but  vigo- 
rous and  flourishing,  and  nntil  a 
manifest  improvement  takes  place, 
we  are  hardly  likely  again  to  pass  it 
in  review. 
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Xo.  V. 
CIIRLSTOPIIER  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Camp  at  Chdich. 

Scene — The  Pavilion.    Time — After  breakfoBt. 
NoisTii — TALJiovs— Sewahd^Bulleb. 


N  OUT  II. 

I  K'giu  to  be  dgubtful  uf  this  day.  On  your  visits  to  lu,  TalboyB,  yon  hare 
becu  moat  uiilurtuuatc  ia  weather.    Tiiis  i.s  more  lii^c  August  Uuui  Jiine. 

TALDOYS. 

The  very  word,  my  dear  sir.    It  is  indeed  most  august  weather. 

NOl:iH. 

Five  wcok-s  to-day  since  we  pitched  our  Camp--and  we  have  had  the 
Beautiful  of  the  Year  in  all  it.s  varieties ;  but  the  spiteful  Season  aeems  to 
(J wo  you  Mjuie  old  grud;;«s  Talboys — and  tu  make  it  a  |)oiut  still  to  assail  your 
arrival  with  ^^  thuuder,  lightning,  and  with  rain.'^ 

TALIKJVS. 

^^I  tax  ucit  you,  ye  Elements!  with  unkindness.**  I  feel  assured  tbey 
meau  uothiug  ))ersoaal  to  mo — and  thuu^h  this  sort  of  work  may  not  be  very 
favourable  to  jVu^^lin;^,  ^tis  quite  a  day  lor  tidying  our  Tackle— and  making 
up  our  Books.  But  don't  you  think,  ;^ir,  that  the  Tent  would  look  nothing 
the  worse  with  some  artiiicial  light  in  this  uljscuration  of  the  natural  ? 

NOJITH. 

Put  on  the  gas.  Pretty  invention,  the  Gutta  Percha  tube,  isn't  it?  The 
Klectric  Telegraph  Is  uuthing  to  it.  Tent  illuminated  in  a  moment,  at  a  pig*a 
whimper. 

TAI.llOYf?. 

Wero  I  to  wish,  sir,  for  any  thin;:  ti>  happen  now  to  the  weather  at  all,  it 
would  be  just  ever  so  little  toning  down  of  that  one  constituent  of  the  oiclMl* 
trul  harmony  of  the  Storm  which  men  call — howling.  The  Thunder  is  perfect 
— but  tiiat  on<>  Wind  Instrument  is  sliirhtly  out  of  tunc — he  is  most  anTJoaa 
to  do  his  best — his  motive  is  unimpeachable ;  but  ho  has  no  idea  how  mock 
more  hn])res>ive — how  much  more  po]nilar — would  bo  a  somewhat  anbdned 
.style.  There  again — that's  positive  discord — docs  he  mean  to  disoonoert  the 
Concert— or  does  he  forget  that  he  is  not  a  Solo  ? 

UlLLKU. 

That  must  be  a  deluge  of — hail. 

TAI.nOYS. 

So  much  the  better.  Hitherto  we  have  had  but  rain.  '^  Mysteiions  horrors! 

iiAii.:' 

**  'Twa-!  :i  roMijh  night. 
.Mv  Yoiini;  roiiu'inbrance  (.'iiinot  parallel 
A'fo'lluwtoit." 

Noi:iii. 
Sn[»poso  wo  ro-unh'  yi^terdiiy'.-.  coiivrisaliou? 

I  VI  nov<. 
Ily  all  nianiuT  j-f  un-au^.     \.v\>  A\  «  h.-e— and  speak  loud — else  aU  will  be 

ilini:I»  show.     'l"!io  \\h<»!o  woilii'-i  nm-  waterliili. 

N«>IMII. 

"ialvi'  lij'  Kijiolit  vi\  Ta^le.     Lin-'k  at  the  doja'-ear. 
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TALB0Y8. 

*^  The  most  perfect  instance  of  thiB  kind  is  the  Tragedj  of  Macbeth,  in  which 
the  character  of  an  ungratefnl  tr&itor,  murderer,  nsnrper,  and  tyrant,  is  made 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  by  the  sablime  flashes  of  generosity,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  and  tenderness,  which  continually  bnrst  nnrth  in  the  manly 
but  ineffective  stmggle  of  every  exalted  quality  that  can  dignify  and  adorn 
tlie  human  mind,  first  against  the  allnrements  of  ambition,  and  afterwards 
against  the  pangs  of  remorse  and  horrors  of  despair.  Though  his  wife  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  crimes  and  sufferings,  neither  the  agony  of  his  distress, 
nor  the  fury  of  his  rage,  ever  draw  from  him  an  angry  word,  or  upbraiding 
expression  towards  her ;  but  even  when,  at  her  inati^Uon,  he  is  about  to  add 
the  murder  of  his  friend  and  late  coUeagne  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  kinsm^, 
and  beuefactor,  he  is  chiefly  anxious  that  she  should  not  share  the  guilt  of  his 
blood : — ^  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck  I  till  tiiou  applaud  the 
deed.^  How  much  more  real  grandeur  and  exaltation  of  chancter  la  displayed 
in  one  such  simple  expression  from  the  heart,  than  in  all  the  laboured  pomp 
of  rhetorical  amplification." 

KOBTH. 

What  think  you  of  that,  Talboys  ? 

TALBOYB. 

Why,  like  much  of  the  cant  of  criticism,  it  soonds  at  once  queer  and  com- 
mon-place. I  seem  to  have  heard  it  before  many  thousand  times,  and  yet 
never  to  have  heu*d  it  at  all  till  this  moment. 

MOBTII. 

Seward? 

SKWABD. 

Full  of  audacious  assertions,  that  can  be  forgiven  but  in  the  belief  that 
Payne  Knight  had  never  read  the  tragedy,  eren  with  the  most  ordinary 

attention. 

NORTH. 

Duller? 

BULLKB. 

Cursed  nonsense.  Beg  pardon,  sir — sink  cursed — ^mere  nonsense— out  and 
out  nonsense — nonsense  by  itself  nonsense. 

How  60  ? 

BULLEB. 

A  foolish  libel  on  Shakspeare.  Was  he  the  man  to  make  the  character 
of  uu  ungrateful  traitor,  murderer,  usurper,  and  tyrant,  intereetlngby  sablime 
tiashes  of  generosity,  magnanimity,  courage,  and  tenderness,  and— do  I  repeat 
the  words  correctly? — of  eveiy  exalted  quality  that  can  dignify  and  adorn  the 
human  mind. 

NOBTH. 

Buller— keep  np  that  ikoe— yon  are  poeltirely  baaatiflil— 

BULUUU 

No  quizzing— I  am  ugly— but  I  have  a  good  figuie*4ook  at  that  l^  air  I 

NOBTH. 

I  prefer  the  other. 

TALB0T8. 

There  have  been  Poets  among  us  who  Ma  would — ^if  they  could— have  so 
violated  nature ;  but  their  fabrications  have  been  fialt  to  be  OUsahooda-Hmd 

110  quackery  may  resuscitate  drowned  lies. 

XOBTH. 

Shakspeare  nowhere  insists  on  the  virtues  of  Macbeth— he  losvea  their  mea- 
sure ind(>tenninate.  That  the  villain  may  have  had  some  sood  points  we  are 
all  willing  to  believe— few  people  are  withont  them;— aor  hafola^y  qnairel 
with  those  who  believe  be  had  high  qnallties,  and  ii  coRspted  byambitiwi.  B«l 
^\  hat  high  qualities  had  he  shown  before  Shakqwve  aets  him  pcnonally  befim 
us  to  judge  for  ourselves?  Valoar^oonrago— iatr^idtty  eaii  it  wm  jo« 
1*  ill— jlartial  Vurtne — 
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*^  For  brare  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  thai  nave,) 
Difldaining  fortune,  with  hia  brandished  tteel. 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution 
Like  valour's  minion, 

Carved  out  his  passage  till  he  faced  the  slave; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 
And  fixed  his  head  upon  our  battlements." 

The  **  bleeding  Serjeant"  pnrsaes  his  panegyric  till  he  grows  fidnt^and  is  led 
off  speechless  ;  others  take  it  up— and  we  are  thus — and  in  other  ways — ^pre- 
pared to  look  on  Macbeth  as  a  paragon  of  brayeiy,  loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

TALBOYS. 

So  had  seemed  Cawdor. 

NORTH. 

Good.  Shakspeare  sets  Macbeth  before  us  under  the  most  imposing  dreun- 
stauces  of  a  warlike  age ;  bat  of  his  inner  character  as  yet  he  liaa  tM  ns 
nothing — we  are  to  find  that  out  for  ourselves  during  the  Drama.  If  there 
be  sublime  flashes  of  generosity,  magnanimity,  and  every  exalted  virtae,  we 
have  eyes  to  sec,  unless  indeed  blinded  by  the  lightning — and  if  the  saUime 
flashes  be  frequent^  and  the  stniggle  of  every  exalted  quality  that  can  adorn 
the  human  mind,  though  ineffectual,  yet  strong — why,  then,  we  must  not 
onlv  pity  and  forgive,  but  admire  and  love  the  *^  traitor,  murderer,  usurper, 
ana  tyrant,**  with  all  the  poetical  and  philosophical  fervour  of  that  amiable 
enthusiast,  Mr  Payne  Knight. 

nULLER. 

Somehow  or  other  I  cannot  help  having  an  affection  for  Macbeth. 

NORTH. 

You  had  better  leave  the  Tent,  sir. 

DULLER. 

No.    I  won't. 

NOKTII. 

Give  us  then,  My  dear  Buller,  your  Theory  of  the  Thane's  character. 

BULLER. 

"  Theoiy,  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  give,  sir."  Warlike  yaloar,  as 
you  said,  is  marked  first  and  last — at  the  opening,  and  at  the  end.  Sorely 
a  good  and  great  quality,  at  least  for  poetical  purposes.  High  general  repu- 
tation won  and  held.  The  opinion  of  the  wounded  soldier  was  that  of  the 
whole  army ;  and  when  he  himself  says,  ^^  I  have  bought  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people,  which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss,  not 
thrown  aside  so  soon,"  I  accept  that  he  then  truly  describes  his  position  in 
men^s  minds. 

NORTH. 

All  true.  But  we  soon  gain,  too,  this  Insight  into  his  constitution,  that 
the  pillar  upon  which  he  has  built  up  life  is  Reputation,  and  not  Reapect  of 
Law — not  Self- Respect ;  that  the  point  which  Shakspeare  above  all  others 
intends  in  him,  is  that  his  is  a  spirit  not  self-stayed — leaning  upon  outward 
stays — and  therefore — 

DULLER. 

Liable  to  all — 

NORTH. 

Don't  take  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  sir ;  or  rather,  don*t  put  them  into 
my  mouth,  sir. 

DULLER. 

Touchy  to-day. 

NORTH. 

The  strongest  expression  of  this  character  is  his  throwing  himself  upon  the 
illicit  dlvinings  of  futurity,  upon  counsellors  known  for  infernal ;  and  vou  see 
what  subjugating  sway  the  Three  Spirits  take  at  once  over  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Thaness  is  self-stayed ;  and  this  difference  grounds  the  poetteaf 
opposition  of  the  two  personages.    In  Macbeth,  I  suppose  a  certain  splendour 
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of  cliaractcr^magnificcnce  of  action  high — a  certain  impure  generosity — 
mixed  up  of  some  kindliness  and  s^pathy,  and  of  the  pleasure  from  self- 
elation  and  self- expansion  in  a  yictonoos  career^  and  of  that  ambition  which 
feeds  on  public  esteem. 

BULLER. 

Ay— just  so,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Now  mark,  Bnller— this  is  a  character  which,  if  the  path  of  duty  and  the 
path  of  personal  ambition  were  laid  out  by  the  Sisters  to  be  one  and  the  same 
patli,  might  walk  through  life  in  sunlight  and  honour,  and  iuTCSt  the  tomb 
with  proud  and  revered  trophies.  To  show  such  a  spurit  wrecked  and  hurled 
into  infamy — the  ill* woven  sails  rent  into  shreds  by  the  whirlwind— is  a  lesson 
worthy  the  Play  and  the  Poet— and  such  a  lesson  as  I  think  Shakspeare 
likely  to  have  designed— or,  without  preaching  about  lessons,  such  an  ethical 
revelation  as  I  think  likely  to  have  caught  hold  upon  Shakspeare's  intelli- 
gence. It  would  seem  to  me  a  dramatically-poetical  subject.  The  mightiest 
of  temptations  occurs  to  a  mind,  full  of  powers,  endowed  with  available  moral 
elements,  but  without  set  vurtue— without  principles — '^  and  down  ffoes  all 
before  it.''  If  the  essential  delineation  of  Macbeth  be  this  conflict  of  Moral 
elements— of  good  and  evil— of  light  and  darkness — I  see  a  veiy  poetical  con- 
ception ;  if  merely  a  hardened  and  bloody  hjrpocrite  from  the  bminning,  I  see 
none.  But  I  need  not  say  to  yon,  gentlemen,  that  all  this  is  as  far  as  may  bo 
from  the  exaggerated  panegyric  on  his  character  by  Payne  Knight. 

TALDOTS. 

Macbeth  is  a  brave  man — so  is  Banqno — so  are  we  Four,  brave  men — they 
in  their  way  and  day — ^we  in  ours — ^they  as  Celts  and  Soldiers — we  as  Saxons 
and  Civilians — and  we  had  all  need  to  be  so — for  hark !  in  the  midst  of  <mil» 
''  Tliunder  and  Lightning,  and  enter  Three  Witches.'* 

BULLER. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  understand  dlsthictly  then:  first  Confabolation. 

NORTH. 

ThatV  a  nity.  A  sensible  man  like  you  should  understand  everything.  Bat 
wliat  if  Shakspeare  himself  did  not  distinctly  understand  it  ?  There  may  have 
been  original  errata  in  the  report,  as  extended  by  himself  frt>m  notes  tuen  in 
short -hand  on  the  spot— light  bad — noise  worse — ^voices  of  Weird  Sisters 
worst — matter  obscure — ^manner  uncouth — why  really,  Buller,  all  things  con- 
sidered, Shakspeare  has  shown  himself  a  very  pretty  Penny-a-liner. 

BULLER. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  sir. 

SEWARD. 

Where  are  the  Witches  on  thehr  first  appearance,  at  the  veiy  opening  of  the 

wonderful  Tragedy  ? 

XOSTH. 

An  open  Place,  with  thonder  and  lightning. 

SEWARD. 

I  know  that— the  words  are  written  down. 

NORTH. 

Somewhere  or  other— anywhere— nowhere. 

BULLER. 

In  Fife  or  Forfar  ?  Orisome  one  or  other  of  year  oatlaadish,  or  inlaadiih| 
Ix)wland  or  Highland  Counties? 

NORTH. 

Not  knowing,  can't  say.    Probably. 

SEWARD. 

*"  When  the  Harly  Bariy'i  d«M, 
When  the  Battle'^  lott  and 


What  Ilurly  Buriy  ?  What  Battle  ?  That  in  which  Maebelh  is  then  0B|aMdt 
And  which  is  to  be  brought  to  issue  ere^^setofsan^'ofttM  daj  on  which 
''enter  Three  Witches?" 
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KORTH. 

Let  it  be  so. 

SEWARD. 

"  Upon  tho  heathy 
There  to  meet  with  Macbeth." 

Tho  A^'itche3,  then,  are  to  meet  with  Macbeth  on  the  heath  on  the  Evening  of 

the  Battle  ? 

NORTU. 

It  would  seem  so. 

8EWAUD. 

They  are  ''posters  over  sea  and  land" — and,  like  whifb  of  lightning,  can 
outsail  and  outride  the  sound  of  thunder.  Bat  Macbeth  and  Baaqao  mnat 
have  had  on  their  seven-league  boots. 

^'ORTH. 

They  must. 

SEWARD. 
^  A  drum,  a  drum  ! 
Macl>eth  doth  come." 

Was  he  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Army  ? 

NORTU. 

Not  unlikely— attended  by  his  Staff.  Generals,  on  such  occaaionB,  nnanlly 
ride — but  perhaps  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  beinf;  in  kUts,  preferred  walking  in 
tlieir  seven-league  boots.  Thomas  Campbell  has  said,  **•  When  the  drum  of 
the  Scottish  Army  is  heard  on  the  wild  heath,  and  when  I  fancy  it  advancing 
with  its  bowmen  in  front,  and  its  s])ears  and  banners  in  the  distance,  I  am 
always  disappointed  with  ^lacbeth's  entrance  at  the  head  of  a  few  kilted 
actors."  The  army  may  have  been  there — but  they  did  not  see  the  WtardB-^ 
nor,  I  believe,  did  the  Weirds  see  them.  With  MiEtcbeth  and  Banqno  alone 
had  they  to  do :  we  see  no  Army  ut  that  hour — we  hear  no  drums — ^we  are 
deaf  even  to  the  Great  IIi«:hland  Bagpipe,  tliough  He,  you  may  be  sore,  was 
not  dumb — nil  ^^  plaidod  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array"  the  Ilighland  Host 
ceased  to  be — like  vanished  shadows — at  the  first  apparition  of  "  thoee  so 
withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire" — not  of  the  earth  though  on  it,  andalifo 
somewhere  till  this  day — while  generations  after  generations  of  mere  Fi^btiiig 
Men  have  been  disbanded  by  dusty  Death. 

SEWARD. 

I  wi:?1i  to  know  ichere  and  when  had  been  the  Fighting?  The  Norwegiafr* 
one  Swono,  had  come  down  ver}'  handsomely  at  Inchcolm  with  ten  thonsttod 
dollars — a  sum  in  those  days  c<iual  to  n  million  of  money  in  Scotland 

NORTH. 

Seward,  speak  on  subjects  you  understand.  What  do  yon  know,  air,  of  the 

value  of  money  in  those  days  in  Scotlaiul  ? 

8i:WARD. 

But  where  had  been  all  the  Fighting?    There  would  seem  to  have  been  two 

hurley- barleys. 

NORTH. 

I  see  your  drift,  Seward.  Time  and  Piace,  through  the  First  Scene  of  the 
First  Act,  are  past  finding  out.  It  has  been  asked^Was  Shakspeare  ever 
in  Scotland  V  Xever.  Tliere  is  n<»t  one  word  in  this  Tragedy  Leading  a  Sorts- 
man  to  think  so— many  showing  he  never  had  that  happhiess.  Let  him  deal 
with  our  localities  according  to  his  owu  sovereign  will  and  pleasare«  as  a  pre- 
vailii);;  Poet.  Hnt  let  no  man  ]>oint  out  liis  dealings  with  our  localities  as 
pr<>i)t-of  his  havin«;  such  knowk'd;:^^  of  them  as  implies  personal  sequaintaaoe 
with  them  gained  by  a  Ioniser  i>r  >hortor  visit  in  Scotland.  The  Fights  at  die 
l)«L:innin;r  soom  to  be  in  Fife  Tlie  Soldior,  there  wounded,  delivers  his  rda- 
tion  at  the  Kiii;:'s  Camp  before  Forres.  lie  has  crawled,  in  half-an-honr,  or 
an  hnur_or  two  hours— say  seventy,  <'ij,'hty,  or  a  hundred  miles,  or  more— 
crossing  the  ridire  of  the  Gramj^ians.*  Katho'r  smart.  I  do  not  know  wliai  jon 
think  !ior*'  of  Time  :  but  1  tliiuk  that  Space  is  here  pretty  well  donefor.  Xhi 
Ti.MK  of  the  Action  of  .*>hak>peare's  Flays  has  never  yet,  so  fhrasll 
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been,  in  any  one  Play,  carefully  investigated— never  investigated  at  all ;  and 
I  now  announce  to  you  Three— -don't  mention  it — that  I  have  made  discoveries 
here  that  will  astound  the  whole  world,  and  demand  a  New  Criticism  of  the 
cntii'e  Shakspearcan  Drama. 

DULLER. 

Let  us  have  one  now,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Not  now. 

DULLER. 

No  sleep  in  the  Tent  till  we  have  it,  sir.  I  do  dearly  love  astounding  dis- 
coveries— and  at  this  time  of  day,  an  astounding  discovery  in  Shakspeare ! 
May  it  not  prove  a  Mare's  Nest ! 

NORTH. 

The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  is  a  prodigious  Tragedy,  because  in  it  the  Chariot 
of  Nemesis  visibly  rides  in  the  lurid  thunder-sky.  Because  in  it  the  ill  motions 
of  a  human  soul,  which  Theologians  account  for  by  referring  them  all  to  sug- 
gestions of  Beelzebub,  are  expounded  in  visible,  mysterious,  tangible,  terrible 
shape  and  symbolisation  by  the  Witches.  It  is  great  by  the  character  and 
person,  workings  and  sufferings,  of  Lady  Macbeth — by  the  immense  poetical 
power  in  doing  the  Witches — mingling  for  once  in  the  world  the  Homely- 
Grotesque  and  the  Sublime — extinguishing  the  Vulgar  in  the  Sublime — by  the 
bond,  whatsoever  it  be,  between  Macbeth  and  his  wife — by  making  us  toler- 
ate her  and  him 

DULLER. 

Didn't  I  say  that  in  my  own  way,  sir?  And  didn't  you  reprove  me  for 
saying  it,  and  order  n\)B  out  of  the  Tent  ? 

NORTH. 

And  what  of  the  Witches  ? 

DULLER. 

Had  you  not  stopt  me.  I  say  now,  sir,  that  nobody  understands  Shak- 
speare's Hecate.  Who  is  She?  Each  of  the  Three  Weirds  is  =»  one  Witch + 
ouc  of  the  Three  Fates — therefore  the  union  of  two  incompatible  natures — 
more  than  in  a  Centaur.  Oh !  Sir  1  what  a  hand  that  was  which  boimd  tho 
two  into  one — inseverably!  There  they  are  for  ever  as  the  Centaurs  are. 
But  the  gross  Witch  previdls;  which  Shakspeare  needed  for  securing  belief, 
and  lie  has  it,  full.  Hecate,  sir,  comes  in  to  balance  the  disproporton — she 
lifts  into  Mythology — and  strengthens  tho  mythological  tincture.  So  does  the 
''  Pit  of  Acheron.'*  That  is  classical.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  no 
mention  of  any  such  Pit  in  the  Old  or  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

And,  in  the  Incantation  Scene,  those  Apparitions!  Mysterious,  ominous, 
l)icturesque— and  self-willed.  They  are  commanded  hj  the  Witches,  but 
under  a  limitation.  Their  oracular  power  is  their  own.  They  are  of  unknown 
orders — as  if  for  the  occasion  created  in  Hell. 

NORTH. 

Talboys,  are  you  asleep — or  are  you  at  Chess  with  your  eyes  shut  ? 

TALDOYS. 

At  Chess  with  my  eyes  shut.  I  shall  send  off  my  move  to  my  friend  Stir- 
ling; by  first  post.  But  my  ears  were  open — and  I  ask — ^when  did  Macbeth 
first  design  the  murder  of  Duncan?  Does  not  everybody  think — in  the  mo- 
ment after  the  Witches  have  first  accosted  and  left  Mm?  Does  not — it  may 
be  uskcd— the  whole  moral  significancy  of  the  Witches  disappear,  unless  the 
invasion  of  hell  into  Macbeth^s  bosom  is  first  made  by  their  presence  and 
voices  ? 

NORTH. 

No.  The  whole  moral  significancy  of  the  Witches  only  then  appears,  when 
Ave  are  assured  that  they  address  themselves  only  to  those  who  already  have 
been  tampering  with  theur  conscience.  "  Good  sif  I  why  do  you  start,  and 
seem  to  fear  things  that  do  sound  so  fair?"  That  question  put  to  Macbeth  by 
Bauquo  tunis  our  eyes  to  his  face— and  we  see  Guilt.    There  was  no  start 
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at  '^  Hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Cawdor,"--bat  at  the  word  "  King"*  well  might 
he  start;  for— eh? 

TALBOYS. 

'SVh  must  look  up  the  Scene. 

NORTH. 

No  need  for  that.    You  have  it  by  heart — ^recite  it. 

TALBOYS. 

^  Miuheth,  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  haTe  not  seen. 

Banquo,  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Forres  1 — What  are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  Live  you  \  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  qaestiou  \  You  seem  to  understand  me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips: — You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macbeth,        Speak,  if  you  can; — What  are  you  I 

\st  Witch,  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  OUmis  I 

'Id  Witch,  All  hail,  Macbeth  1  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor  1 

M  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  1  that  shalt  be  king  hereafter. 

Banquo.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start;  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  1—1'  the  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  1    My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  haTing,  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal;  to  me  you  speak  not: 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not; 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

Ut  Witch.  Hail  1 

2d  Witch.  Hail ! 

d(i  Witch.  Hail  ! 

lit  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2d  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

M  Witch,  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none: 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ! 

lit  Witch.  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail  1 

Macbeth,  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more: 
By  SinePs  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  !  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  king. 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.    Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?— Speak,  I  charge  you. 

[  Witdiei  vaniA. 

Banquo.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them: — Whither  are  they  vanished  I 

Macbeth,  Into  the  air,  and  what  seem'd  corporal,  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.    'Would  they  had  staid  ! 

Banquo.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about  I 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner. 

Macbeth,  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Banauo.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macoeth.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too;  went  it  not  so  I 

Banquo.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words." 

NORTH. 

Charles  Kemble  himself  could  not  have  given  it  more  impressiyely. 

BULLER. 

You  make  him  blush,  sir. 
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NORTH. 

Attend  to  that  "  start"  of  Macbeth,  Talboys. 

TALB0Y8. 

He  might  well  start  on  being  told  of  a  sudden,  by  snch  seers,  that  he  was 
hereafter  to  be  King  of  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

There  was  more  in  the  start  than  that,  my  lad,  else  Shakspeare  would  not 
have  so  directed  our  eyes  to  it.  I  say  again — it  was  the  start — of  a  murderer. 

TALBOYS. 

And  what  if  I  say  it  was  not  ?  But  I  have  the  candour  to  confess,  that  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  starts  of  murderers — so  may  possibly  be  mistaken. 

NORTH. 

Omit  what  intervenes — and  give  us  the  Soliloquy,  Talboys.  But  before  you 
do  so,  let  me  merely  remind  you  that  M^cbeth's  mind,  from  the  Uttle  he  says 
in  the  interim,  is  manifestly  ruminating  on  something  bad,  ere  he  breaks  out 
into  Soliloquy. 

TALBOYS. 

"  Two  truths  are  told, 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill — cannot  be  good: — If  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth?    I  am  Thane  of  Cawdor: 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings: 
My  thought  whose  murder  is  yet  but  fantastical 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise;  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not." 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  Talboys,  yon  will  agree  with  mo  in  thinking  that  this  first 
great  and  pregnant,  although  brief  soUloquy,  stands  for  germ,  type,  and  law 
of  the  whole  JPlay,  and  of  its  criticism — and  for  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Thane's  character.  "  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go."  Out  of  it  I  do 
not  expect  soon  to  go.  I  regard  William  as  a  fair  Poet  and  a  reasonable  Phi- 
losopher; but  as  a  supereminent  Play-wright.  The  First  Soliloquy  must 
speak  the  nature  of  Macbeth,  else  the  Craftsman  has  no  skill  in  his  trade.  A^ 
Soliloquy  reveals.  That  is  its  function.  Therein  is  the  soul  heard  and  seen 
discoursing  with  itself— within  itself;  and  if  you  carry  your  eye  through — ^up 
to  the  First  Appearance  of  Lady  Macbeth — this  Soliloquy  is  distinctly  the 
highest  point  of  the  Tragedy— tiie  tragic  acme— or  dome^or  pinnacle — ^there- 
fore of  power  indefinite,  infinite.  On  this  rock  I  stand,  a  Colossus  ready  to  be 
thrown  down  by — an  Earthquake. 

DULLER. 

Pushed  off  by — a  shove. 

NORTH. 

Not  by  a  thousand  Buller-power.  Can  yon  belieye,  Btdler,  that  the  word 
of  the  Third  Witch,  ^^  that  shalt  be  Kjnq  Hereafter,"  saws  the  murder  in 
Macbeth's  heart,  and  that  it  springs  up,  flowers,  and  frnits  with  such  fearful 

rapidity. 

BX7LLER. 

Why— Yes  and  No. 

NORTH. 

Attend,  Talboys,  to  the  words  "  supernatural  soliciting."  What  "  super- 
natural soliciting"  to  evil  is  there  here?  Not  a  syllable  had  the  Weird 
Sisters  breathed  about  Murder.  But  now  there  is  much  soUloqnising — and 
Cawdor  contemplates  himaelf  o^ectit^dy-Hseen  busy  vpon  an  eldoly  gentleman 
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called  Duncan— after  a  fashion  that  so  frightens  him  subjecthd^^^hKt  Banqoo 
cannot  help  whispering  to  Rosse  and  Angns — 

''  See  how  our  partuer  'a  rapt  I*' 

TALBOYS. 

"  My  thought  whose  murder 's  yet  fantastical."    I  agree  with  you,  sir,  in 
suspecting  lie  must  have  tlionght  of  the  murder. 

NORTH. 

It  is  from  no  leaning  towards  the  Weird  Sisters— whom  I  never  set  eyes  on 
bat  once,  and  then  without  interchanging  a  word,  leapt  momentaiily'oitt  of 
this  world  into  that  pitch-pot  of  a  pond  in  Glenco — ^it  is,  I  say,  ftom  no  leftolng 
towards  the  Weird  Sisters  that  I  take  this  view  of  Macbeth's  character.  No 
**  sublime  flashes  of  generosity,  magnanimity,  tendemesB,  and  eveiy  »g^lt^ 
quality  that  can  dignify  and  adorn  the  human  mind,"  do  I  ever  suffer  to  p«B 
by  without  approbation,  when  comscating  from  the  character  iMT  any  weD- 
disposed  man,  real  or  imaginary,  however  unaccountable  at  other  timea  Us 
conduct  may  appear  to  be ;  but  Shakspeare,  who  knew  Macbeth  better  than 
any  of  us,  has  here  assured  us  that  he  was  in  heart  a  murderer — for  how  long 
he  does  not  specify — before  he  had  ever  seen  a  birse  on  any  of  the  Weira 
Sistei-s^  beards.  But  let's  be  canny.  Talbo^— pray,  what  fa  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  soliciting,"  '^  preternatural  soliciting," in  this  Soliloquy? 

TALBOYS. 

Soliciting,  sir,  is,  in  my  interpreting,  ^^  an  appealing,  intimate  visitation.'* 

NORTH. 

Right.    The  ap])eal  U  general — as  that  cliollenge  of  a  trampet — Pairy  Queen, 
book  III.,  canto  xii.,  stanza  1 — 

"  Signe  of  nigh  battail  or  got  victorye  " — 

which,  all  indeterminate,  is  notwithstanding  a  cAo/Zfii/jfe— operates,  and  is  il^lt 

as  such. 

TALBOYS. 

So  a  thundering  knock  at  your  door— which  may  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
It  comes  as  a  summoning.  It  is  more  than  internal  urging  and  inciting  of  me 
by  my  own  thoughts— for  mark,  sir,  the  rigour  of  the  word  ^^fliroematn- 
ral,''  which  throws  the  soliciting  off  his  own  son!  npon  the  Weiroa.  The 
word  is  really  undetermined  to  pleasnre  or  pain — ^the  essential  thonght  being 
that  there  is  a  searching  or  penetrating  provocative — a  stirring  np  of  that 
which  lay  dead  and  still.  Next  is  the  debate  whether  this  intnuriTe,  nd 
gent,  and  stimulant  af^sault  of  a  presence  and  an  oracle  be  good  or  ill  ? 

NORTn. 

Does  the  hope  live  in  him  for  a  moment  that  this  home-visiting  is  not 
that  the  Spirits  are  not  ill  V  They  have  spoken  tmth  so  far— ergo,  the  IhM 
^*  AH  hail !"  shall  be  true,  too.  But  more  than  that — they  have  spoken  truA, 
Krgo.  they  are  not  spirits  of  Evil.  That  hope  dies  in  the  same  instanti  miK 
merged  in  the  stormy  waves  which  the  blast  from  hell  aronses.  The  Infernal 
revelation  glares  clear  bi^fore  him — a  Crown  held  out  by  the  hand  dt  Harder. 
One  or  two  :;tni;:glos  occur.  Then  the  truth  stands  before  him  fixed  and 
inmuitablo— ''  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  He  is  dedicated :  and  passire  to  fiate. 
I  cannot  comprehend  this  so  feeble  debate  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man — ^I  can- 
not com]ire1iend  any  such  debate  at  all  in  the  mind  of  a  previonslr  aettled  and 
deteimincd  murderer ;  but  I  can  comprehend  and  feel  its  awM  rigoificmcy 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  already  in  n  most  perilons  moral  conditioa. 

SF.WAIJD. 

The  ^'  start  ^'  s1iow<!  that  the  spark  has  caught — it  has  fallen  into  a  ton  of 
gunpow4lor. 

TALnOTS. 

The  touch  of  Ithuriers  spear. 

yoRTn. 
May  we  not  say,  then,  that  perhap?*  the  Witches  have  shown  BO  mora 
tlii:^— the  Fascination  of  Contact  between  Passion  and  Opportonl^f 
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SKWABI>. 

To  Philosophy  reading  the  hieroglyphic ;  bat  to  the  People  what?  To  them 
they  are  a  reality.  They  seize  the  imagination  with  all  power.  They  come 
like  *^  blasts  from  hell  *'— like  spirits  of  Plague,  whose  breathr— whose  very 
sight  kills. 

"*  Within  them  HeU 
They  bring,  and  roand  about  them ;  nor  from  Hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  themseWes,  can  fly." 

The  contagion  of  their  presence,  in  spite  of  what  we  have  been  saying,  almost 
reconciles  my  understanding  to  what  it  wonld  otherwise  revolt  from,  the  suddem* 
ness  with  which  the  penetnition  of  Macbeth  into  fritority  lays  fast  hold  upon 
Murder. 

BTJIXER. 

Pretty  fast— 4hoagli  it  gives  %  twist  or  two  in  his  handling. 

SKWABD. 

Lady  Macbeth  herself  corroborates  yonr  judgment  and  Shakspeare's  on  her 
husband's  character. 

TALB0TB. 

Does  she? 

BIWABD. 

8hc  does.  In  that  drsadftil  parley  between  them  on  the  night  of  the  Mur- 
der—she reminds  him  of  s  time  when 

^  Ncr  (MM  aor  jpioM 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  wuike  both; 
They  haye  made  themielTeay  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  anmake  yon.** 
This— mark  yon,  sir— mnst  have  been  before  the  Play  beigan  1 

NOBTK. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  words—and  Shak^Mare  himself  has  so  a^insted 
the  action  of  the  Play  as  that,  since  the  encounter  with  the  Weirds^  no  opportu- 
nity had  occurred  to  Macbeth  for  the  "  making  of  thne  and  place."  There- 
fure  it  must,  as  you  say,  have  been  before  it.    Bnller,  what  say  yon  now? 

BULLE&. 

Traggcd. 

NOSTH. 

True,  she  speaks  of  his  being  "  frill  of  the  mOk  of  Iranian  kindness.**  The 
words  have  become  favourites  with  us,  who  are  an  aifectionate  and  domestic 
people — and  are  lovingly  applied  to  the  loving;  but  Lady  Blacbeth  attached 
no  such  profound  sense  to  tnern  as  we  do ;  ana  meant  merelv  that  she  thought 
her  husband  wonld,  after  all,  mudi  {xrefer  greatness  unbongnt  by  blood ;  and, 
at  the  time  she  referred  to,  it  is  probable  he  wodd;  bat  that  she  meant  no 
more  than  that,  is  plain  fjQom  Uie  continnadon  of  her  praise,  in  which  her  ideas 
get  not  a  little  confused ;  and  her  words,  interpret  them  as  yon  will,  leave 
nothing  "•  milky"  in  Macbeth  at  all.    Milk  of  hnman  kindness,  indeed  1 

TAIAOYS 

^  What  thoa  wonld'tt  Mddy. 
That  wonld'st  ihoa  holilr;  wcrald'st  not  pUj  nlse. 
And  yet  woald'ft  wrongly  win:  thou'dst  haTa  neat  Glanrisy 
That  wUeh  eriee»  *  Thaa  thon  maai do^ if  tkoateva  it} 
And  that  which  rather  thou  doet  fnx  to  do^ 
Than  wishest  ihonld  be  nndone.'" 

That  is  her  Ladyship's  notion  of  the  "  mOk  of  hnttin  kindness  "I  *^  I  wfali 
somebody  would  murder  Duncan — as  for  myWUrffig  klm  ivysett^  I  am  mvdi 
too  tender-hearted  and  hnmane  for  pecpetntfayr  snob  cnsi^  with  my  own 

hand!" 

BUUJUL 

Won't  yon  beliefe  n  Wife  to  be  a  good  Judge  eClMrHiBbiBd'^  di^osltlMi? 

Not  Ladv  Madbetk.  For  does  not  she  henetf  taU  «»  a*  the  sane  tfiit» 
that  he  had  fonnerly  schemed  how  to  oommit  Mmder  ? 
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BCLLER. 

Gagged  again. 

KOBTH. 

I  sec  uo  reason  for  doubting  that  she  was  attached  to  her  husband ;  and 
Shakspcarc  loved  to  put  into  the  lips  of  women  beaatifol  expressions  of  love — 
but  he  did  not  intend  that  we  should  be  deceived  thereby  m  our  moral  judg- 
ments. 

SEWARD. 

Did  this  ever  occur  to  you,  sir?  Macbeth,  when  hiring  the  mnrderers  who 
are  to  look  after  Banqno  and  Fleance,  cites  a  conversation  in  which  he  had 
demonstrated  to  them  that  the  oppression  under  which  they  had  long  anffered, 
and  which  tlicy  liad  supposed  to  proceed  from  Macbeth,  proceeded  really  from 
Banquo  ?  My  firm  belief  is  that  it  proceeded  from  Macbeth — that  theur  suspi- 
cion was  right — that  Macbeth  is  misleading  them — and  that  Shakspeare  means 
you  to  apprehend  this.  But  why  should  Macbeth  have  oppressed  his  inferiors, 
unless  he  had  been — ^long  since — of  a  tyrannical  nature  ?  He  oppresses  his 
inferiors — they  are  sickened  and  angered  with  the  world — ^by  his  oppression — 
he  tells  them  'twas  not  ho  but  another  who  had  oppressed  them — and  that 
other — at  his  instigation — they  willingly  murder.    An  ugly  affair  altogether. 

NORTH. 

Very.  But  let  us  keep  to  the  First  Act — and  see  what  a  hypocrite  Mac- 
beth has  so  very  soon  become — what  a  savage  assassin !  He  has  jnst  fol- 
lowed up  liis  Soliloquy  with  these  significant  lines — 

"  Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  rvn  through  the  roughest  day;^ 

when  he  recollects  that  Banquo,  Rosse,  and  Angus  are  standing  near.  Richard 
himself  is  not  more  wily — guily — smily — and  oily ;  to  the  Lords  his  conde- 
scension is  already  quite  kingly — 

'^  Kiud  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them'*— 

TALnOYS. 

And  soon  after,  to  the  King  how  obsequious ! 

"  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 

lu  doing  it;  pays  itself.     Your  Highness'  part 

Is  to  receive  our  duties;  and  our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  eeryants; 

Which  do  but  what  they  should  by  doing  everything 

Safe  toward  you  love  and  honour." 

What  would  Tayne  Knight  have  said  to  all  that?  This  to  his  King,  whom 
he  has  resolved,  first  good  opportunity,  to  murder !  • 

N()RTII. 

Duncan  is  now  too  happy  for  this  wicked  world. 

**  My  plenteous  joys, 
Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow." 

Invaders — traitors— now  there  are  none.  Peace  is  restored  to  the  Land-^the 
Throne  rock-fast — the  line  secure — 

**  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm  :  whom  we  name  hereafter, 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland  :  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,' invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers." 

Now  was  the  time  for  ^^  the  manly  but  ineffectual  struggle  of  every  exalted 
quality  that  can  dignify  and  exalt  the  human  mind^* — ^for  a  few  sublime 
flashes  at  least  of  generosity  and  tenderness,  et  cetera — now  when  the  Gra- 
cious Duncan  is  loading  him  with  honours,  and,  better  than  all  honours, 
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lavishing  on  liim  the  boundless  efTasions  of  a  grateful  and  royal  heart.  The 
rrince  of  Cumberland !   Ha,  ha ! 

'*  The  Prince  of  Cumberland!— That  is  a  step 
On  which  1  must  fall  down,  or  else  overleap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies." 

But  the  remorseless  miscreant  becomes  poetical — 

"  Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see  ! " 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  has  coagulated  into  the  cnrd  of  inlmman  ferocity 
— and  all  this— slanderers  say — is  the  sole  work  of  the  Weird  Sistera  !  No. 
Ills  wicked  heart — because  it  is  wicked — believes  in  their  Prophecy — the  end 
is  assured  to  him — and  the  means  are  at  once  suggested  to  his  own  slaughter- 
ous nature.  No  supernatural  soliciting  here,  which  a  better  man  would  not 
successfully  have  resisted.  I  again  repudiate— should  it  be  preferred  against 
me— the  charge  of  a  tendresse  towards  the  Bearded  Beauties  of  the  Blasted 
Heath  ;  but  rather  would  I  marry  them  all  Three — one  after  the  other — nay 
all  three  at  once,  and  as  many  more  as  there  may  be  in  our  Celtic  My- 
thology— than  see  your  Sophia,  Seward,  or,  Boiler,  your — 

BULLER. 

We  have  but  Manny. 

NORTH. 

Wedded  to  a  Macbeth. 

SEWARD. 

We  know  your  affection,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  goddaughter.   She  is  insured. 

NORTH. 

Well,  this  Milk  of  Human  Kindness  is  off  at  a  hand-gallop  to  Inverness. 
I'hc  King  has  announced  a  Royal  Visit  to  Macbeth^s  own  Castle.  But  Cawdor 
had  before  this  despatched  a  letter  to  his  lady,  from  which  Shakspcare  has  given 
us  au  extract.  And  then,  as  I  understand  it,  a  special  messenger  besides, 
to  say  '*  the  King  comes  here  to-night."  Which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
impatient  to  be  at  work  ^tis  hard  to  say ;  but  the  idea  of  the  murder  origi- 
nated with  the  male  Prisoner.  We  have  his  wife's  word  for  it — she  told  him 
so  to  his  face — and  he  did  not  deny  it.  We  have  his  own  word  for  it — he 
told  himself  so  to  his  own  face— and  he  never  denies  it  at  any  time  during  the 
play. 

TALB0Y8. 

You  said,  a  little  while  ago,  sir,  that  you  believed  Macbeth  and  his  wife 
were  a  happy  couple. 

NORTH. 

Not  I.  I  said  she  was  attached  to  him — and  I  say  now  that  the  wise  men 
arc  not  of  the  Seven,  who  point  to  her  reception  of  her  husband,  on  his  arrival 
^at  /lorney  as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  affection.  They  seem  to  think  she  ought 
to  have  rushed  into  his  arms — slobbered  upon  his  shoulder — and  so  forth.  For 
had  he  not  been  at  the  Wars  ?  Pshaw !  The  most  tender-hearted  Thanesses 
of  those  days — even  those  that  kept  albums — would  have  been  ashamed  of 
weeping  on  sending  their  Thanes  off  to  battle— much  more  on  receiving  them 
back  in  a  sound  skui — with  new  honours  nodding  on  their  plumes.  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  not  one  of  the  turtle-dovea — ^fit  mate  she  for  the  Eling  of  the  Yol- 
tures.  I  am  too  good  an  ornithologist  to  call  them  Eagles.  She  received  her 
mate  fittingly — with  murder  in  her  soul ;  but  more  cmel— more  selfish  than 
he,  she  could  not  be — nor,  perhaps,  was  she  less ;  bat  she  was  more  reso- 
lute— and  resolution  even  in  evil— in  such  circumstances  as  hers — seems  to 
ar^'uc  a  superior  nature  to  his,  who,  while  he  keeps  vacillating,  as  If  it  were 
between  good  and  evil,  betravs  all  the  time  the  bias  that  is  sorely  inclining 
him  to  evil,  into  which  he  makes  a  sudden  and  sure  wheel  at  last. 

BULJ.ER. 

J  he  Weirds— the  Weirds  1— the  Weirds  have  done  it  all  I 
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NOBTH. 

Macbeth—Macbeth !— Macbeth  has  done  it  all  I 

BUIXER. 

Furies  and  Fates ! 

NOBTH. 

Who  make  the  wicked  their  victims ! 

SEWABD. 

Is  she  sublime  in  her  wickedness  ? 

KOBTH. 

It  would,  I  fear,  be  wrong  to  say  so.  But  I  was  speaking  of  Macbeth'a 
character — not  of  hers — and,  in  comparison  with  him,  she  may  seem  a  great 
creature.  They  are  now  utterly  alone— and  of  the  two  he  has  been  the  more 
familiar  with  murder.  Between  them,  Duncan  alrea^  is  a  dead  man.  Bat 
how  pitiful — at  such  a  time  and  at  such  a  greeting—- Macbeth'a  cairtioii>— 

«  My  dearest  Loye, 

Danciii  comes  here  to-night ! 
Lady, — And  when  goes  hence  t 
Mad>Hk, — To-morrow,  as  he  pnrpoeee. 
L€idjf. — Oh,  nerer 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  1" 

Why,  Talboys,  does  not  the  poor  devil — 

TALBOT3. 

Poor  devil !    Macbeth  a  poor  devil  ? 

NOBTH. 

Why,  BuUer,  does  not  the  poor  devil? 

BULLEB. 

Foor  devil  I    Macbeth  a  poor  devil  V 

NOBTH. 

Why,  Seward,  docs  not  the  poor  devil — 

SEWABD. 

Speak  up — speak  out  ?  Is  be  afraid  of  the  spiders  ?  Toa  know  him,  sir— 
you  see  through  him. 

NOBTH. 

Ay,  Seward — reserved  and  close  as  he  is — he  wants  nerve— pAici — he  is 
close  upon  the  coward— and  that  would  bo  well,  were  there  the^  slightest 
tendency  towards  change  of  purpose  in  the  Pale  Face ;  but  there  is  none^ 
he  is  as  cniol  as  ever — the  more  close  the  more  cruel — the  more  irreaolnte  the 
more  murderous — for  to  murder  he  is  sure  to  come.  Seward,  you  said 
well — why  does  not  the  poor  devil  speak  up — speak  out?  Is  he  afhdd  of  the 
.spiders  ? 

TALBOYS. 

l^Iurderous-looking  villain — no  need  of  words. 

NOBTH. 

I  did  not  say,  sir,  there  was  any  need  of  words.  Why,  will  yon  always  be 
contradicting  one  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Me  ?    I  ?    I  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  on  which  I  contradicfe 

Christopher  North  in  his  o^ti  Tent.    At  least — rudely. 

NOBTH. 

Do  it  ruddy — not  as  you  did  now — and  often  do— as  if  yon  were  agreeing 
with  me — but  you  are  incurable.  I  say,  my  dear  Talboys,  that  Macbeth  so 
bold  in  a  ^^  twa-hami'd  crack'*  with  himself  in  a  Soliloquy — so  figurative — and 
so  fond  of  swearing  by  the  Stars  aiul  old  Mother  Night,  who  were  not  aware 
of  his  exiatenco — should  not  have  been  thus  tongue-tied  to  his  own  wife  in 
their  own  secretest  chamber — should  have  unlocked  and  flung  open  the  door 
of  his  heart  to  her— like  a  Man.    I  blush  for  him— I  do.    So  did  his  wifb. 

BULLKB. 

I  don't  find  that  in  the  record. 

NOBTII. 

Don't  you?    "  Your  face,  my  Thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  may  read 
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strange  matters."  Slie  sees  in  his  fM6  self-alanii  at  kli  oiwii  ■afieroosiaten- 
tions.  And  so  she  counsels  him  about  his  ftoe— 4ike  a  seU^oolkctedy  trust- 
worth  j  woman.  ^^  To  begoile  the  time,  look  Mka  the  time  ;**wl0iftDthfir  good 
stem  advice.  Bat — ^*  We  shall  speak  further,"  is  all  she  can  set  ih)m  him  in 
answer  to  conjugal  assurances  that  should  have  gifen  Um  m  pd^taftioii  at  the 
heart,  and  set  his  eyes  on  fire — 

'*  He  that's  ooming 
Most  he  proTided  ftr ;  sad  yon  shall  put 
This  ndi^  great  hnslMSi  iatd  aqr  deqpaftflk  ; 
Which  Bhall,  to  all  oar  nights  and  days  l»  ce 
Giye  solel j  soTexeigB  sway  and  Masterdom.** 

There  spoke  oae  worthy  to  ke  a  QMenl 

Worthy! 

Ay— In  that  age— ^  that  eoimiiy.  *Twaa  BOt  tken  the  eastMS  ^  to  ^Moil 
daggeis  bat  HM  none."  I>idShakipeaiemeaat»digniiy,tOBac^]iyiiac4)eth 
bysuchdemeanoor?    No— to  degrade  and  minfaiiise  ma  mndenr. 


My  dear  sir,  I  cordially  agree  with  every  word  yon  ntteE.  Go 
sir — ^to  instruct — to  iliamino— 

SEWAXDb 

To  bring  out  "  sublime  flashes  of  magnanimity,  courage,  tenderness,"  in 

Macbeth — 


*^  Of  every  exalted  quality  that  can  dignify  and  adoai  the  human  mind" — 
the  mind  of  Macbeth  in  his  strogig^  with  tke  aHaiuiMMls  cf  onbition  I 


Observe,  how  this  reticenco— on  the  part  of  Macbeth— contrasted  with  his 
wife's  eagerness  and  exultation,  makes  her,  for  the  moina^  seen  the 
wickeder  of  the  two — ^the  fiercer  and  the  more  cruel.  For  the  moment  only ; 
for  we  so<m  ask  onrselTeB  what  meam  this  nnhnsbaadly  leacrfe  in  him  who 
had  sent  her  Uiat  ieMer— and  then  a  messenger  to  tell  her  the  hlag  was  eoming 
—and  who  had  sworn  to  himself  as  savagely  as  she  now  doeir  not  to  let  dip 
this  opportnni^  of  cutting  his  king's  tkioai.  He  if  wall-plaMed  to  see  that 
his  wife  is  as  bloody-minded  as  Mmeelf  that  ake  wiH  not  oaJiy  gife  all  ne« 
cessary  assistance— as  an  aeaodate— hot  eoncsrt  tken^MB,  andtte  wtee,  nd 
the  ho w— and  if  need  be,  with  her  own  hand  deal  the  bteir. 


She  did  not  then  know  that  ICaebeth  kad  made  np  Ua  wbuk  to  nmder 
Doncan  that  very  ni^^t  BuiweimtmU.  She  haa  inataa^ made  im  ken 
—we  know  howf  bat  being  as  yet  nasaned  cf  ker  hiahain,  ake  weEoooiei 
him  home  with  a  Dedaration  that  nmat  haire  more  thasi  awwend  Ua  findeat 
hopes ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  almost  mate— the  ftw  words  he  does  utter  seem 
to  indicate  no  settled  purpose— Dunean  mayiUfflkiatotsntioneifoiBginthe 
morning,  or  he  may  not;  bat  we  know  that  the  sBenee  of  tiie  maidwrer  neiw 
is  because  the  murdereaa  li  nuudtetly  all  he  coold  wiak  and  ikat»  hadite 
shown  any  reluctaaoe,  ke  weald  kave  leaaawdlda  diaipiaaae,  aad^  to  eenwrt 
her  to  his  way  of  thinking^  argnad  as  pewedtaQy  M  ke  did  wbSB  eoafertiag 
himself. 


You  carry  on  at  aaek  a  paeei  sli^  ikaw'a aakasaJM ap  witti yea  Fallim, 
that  I  may  ask  you  a  rm  afanple  qnestiea.  0a  nia  aniTal  at  his  caaoBy 
Macbeth  finds  his  wife  readuBg  a  letter  ftoaa  ker  aadaUa  i^onaey  about  tiie 
Weird  Sisters.    Pray,  when  waa  tfcat  lettor  writtai  f 


At  what  hour  praefawhr?  Thatlleantaaiy.  D  ansC^  laMre?er,  have  bean 
written  before  Macbeth  had  been  pwasated  t9  Ike  WIm  Unr  tkeie  is  no  aUn- 
sion  in  it  to  tke  King's  intaatkA  to  Tirit  tlMfe  OeeOoTlMgv^lt  to  kave  bees 

written  about  an  keaf  area  after  tke  imapfcayii  Ike  IWrftH^lilwrii 
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place  of  refreshment  by  the  road- side— or  in  such  a  Tent  as  this — ^kept  raa^j 
for  the  General  in  the  King's  Camp  at  Forres.  He  despatched  it  by  a  Gil^ 
— a  fast  one  like  yonr  Cornwall  Clipper — and  then  tumbled  In. 

BULLER. 

When  did  she  receive  it  ? 

KORTII. 

Early  next  morning. 

BULLER. 

How  could  that  be,  since  she  is  reading  it,  as  her  husband  steps  in,  well  on, 
as  I  take  it,  in  the  afternoon  ? 

NORTH. 

Buller,  yon  are  a  blockhead.  There  had  she,  for  many  hours,  been  sittingv 
and  walking  (jd)out  with  it,  now  rumpled  up  in  her  fist — ^now  cmnkled  up 
between  her  breasts — now  locked  up  in  a  safe — now  spread  out  like  a  Minpifr 
on  that  tasty  little  oak  table — and  sometimes  she  mi^ht  have  been  hemrd  bj 
the  servants — had  they  had  the  unusual  curiosity  to  listen  at  the  door — ^mnr- 
muring  like  a  stock-dove — anon  hooting  like  an  owl — by-and-by  barking  like 
an  eagle — then  bellowing  liker  a  hart  than  a  hind — almost  howling  like  a  wolf 
— and  why  not  ? — now  singing  a  snatch  of.  an  old  Gaelic  air,  with  a  dear, 
wild,  sweet  voice,  like  that  of  ^^  a  human  T* 

"  Glamis  thou  art,  oiid  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promisod." 

"  Hie  theo  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  Bpirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowu'd  withaL** 

BULLER. 

Grand  indeed. 

XORTH. 

It  is  grand  indeed.  But,  my  dear  Buller,  was  that  all  she  had  said  to  her- 
self, think  yon  ?  No — no— no.  But  it  was  all  Shakspeare  had  time  for  on 
the  Stage.  Oh,  sirs !  The  Time  of  the  Stage  is  but  a  simulacnim  of  tme 
Time.  That  must  be  done  at  one  stroke,  on  the  Stage,  which  in  a  Life  takea 
ten.  The  Stage  persuades  that  in  one  conversation,  or  soliloquy,  which  Life 
may  do  in  twenty — ^you  have  not  leisure  or  good- will  for  the  ambages  and 
iterations  of  the  Real. 

SEWARD. 

See  an  artist  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  challenged ;  and  with  a  few  iinea  lie 
will  exhibit  a  pathetic  story.  From  how  many  millions  has  he  given  yon^ 
One  ?  The  units  which  he  abstracts,  represent  sufficiently  and  satiefe^toriltf 
the  millions  of  lines  and  surfaces  which  he  neglects. 

NORTU. 

So  in  Poetry.  You  take  little  for  much.  You  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
on  an  attendant  entering  and  sayine,  *^  The  King  comes  here  to-night,**  she 
cries,  ^*  Thou'rt  road  to  say  it  !'*  Had  you  happened  to  tell  her  so  half-an- 
hour  ago,  who  knows  but  that  she  might  have  received  it  with  a  stately  smile, 
that  hardly  moved  a  muscle  on  her  high-featured  front,  and  gave  a  mereifiil 
look  to  her  green  eyes  even  when  she  was  communing  with  Murder  I 

NORTH. 

What  hurry  and  haste  had  been  on  all  sides  to  get  into  the  Honse  of  Harder ! 

"  Where's  the  Thane  of  Cawdor ! 
We  coursed  him,  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  ponreyor :  but  he  rides  well : 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spar,  hath  help  him 
To  his  home  before  us— Fair  and  noble  Hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-nighL** 

Ay,  where  is  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  ?   I,  for  one,  not  knowingf  eaa*t  aaj.   Ike 
giticious  Duncan  desires  much  to  see  him  ns  well  as  his  gradoaa  H< 
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^  Gire  me  your  hand  : 
ConduetmetomiiieliOBt:  we  lo?«  himU^y, 
And  sliall  oontinne  onr  graees  towards  hinu 
By  your  leave,  HosteBS." 

Ay— Where's  the  Thane  of  Cawdor?    Why  did  not  Shakspeare  show  him  to 
lis,  sitting  at  snpper  with  the  Eling? 

TALBOYS. 

Did  he  sap  with  the  Eang? 

BULLER. 

I  believe  he  sat  down— but  got  np  again — and  left  the  Chamber. 

TALBOTS. 

Ills  wife  seeks  him  out.  "  He  has  almost  sapped.  Why  have  yoa  left  the 
Chamber  ?''    *^  Has  he  asked  for  me  ?  "    *^  Enow  ye  not  he  has  ?** 

NORTH. 

On  Macbeth*s  Soliloqay,  which  his  wife's  entrance  here  interropts,  how 
much  inconsiderate  comment  have  not  moralists  made  I  Here — ^they  have 
said— is  the  struggle  of  a  good  man  with  temptation.  Hearken,  say  they — 
to  the  voice  of  Conscience !  What  does  the  good  man,  in  this  hour  of  tnal, 
say  to  himself?  He  says  to  himself— ^^1  have  made  m>  my  mind  to 
assassinate  my  benefactor  in  my  own  honse — ^the  only  doubt  I  have,  is  about 
the  consequences  to  myself  in  the  world  to  come."  Well,  then — *'We'd 
jump  the  world  to  come.  But  if  I  murder  him — may  not  others  murder  me? 
Retribution  even  in  this  world."    Call  yon  that  the  voice  of  Conscience  ? 

6KWABD. 

Hardly. 

HOBTH. 

He  then  goes  on  to  descant  to  himself  about  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  Duncan,  and  apparently  discovers  for  the  first  time,  that  '^  he's  here  in 
double  trust ;"  and  that  as  his  host,  his  kinsman,  and  his  snbiect,  he  should 
*^  agamst  his  murderer  shut  the  door,  not  bear  the  knife  mys^." 

SEWARD. 

A  man  of  genius. 

NORTH. 

Besides,  Duncan  is  not  only  a  King,  but  a  good  King — 

'^  So  clear  in  his  great  ofiloe,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  tmmpet-toiigQedi  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  tudng-off." 

That  is  much  better  morality— keep  there,  Micbetii— <Hr  thereabouts— «nd 
Duncan's  life  is  tolerably  safe— at  least  for  one  night.  But  Shakspeare  knew 
his  man-^and  what  manner  of  man  he  is  we  hear  in  the  mibearable  context, 
that  never  yet  has  been  quoted  by  anj  one  wlu>  had  ears  to  distingolflh  between 
the  true  and  the  false. 

**  And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  ehsnibfaa,  hon*d 
Upon  we  sighttess  eonriexs  of  the  air, 
sUmXL  blow  UM  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind." 

Cant  and  fustian.  Shakspeare  knew  thai  cant  and  ftistlan  woold  come  at 
that  moment  from  the  month  of  Macbeth.  Aocoidlnj^j  he  oAhrs  bot «  poor 
resistance  to  the  riietoric  that  comes  rushing  from  his  in»*s  heart— even  thaifc 
sentiment  which  is  thought  so  fine— and  'tis  wdl  oioogh  in  its  waj— 

^  I  dare  do  all  that  may  beeoiM  a  nan; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none* — 

is  set  aside  at  once  by — 

"^  What  beast  was  St,  than. 
That  made  yon  break  this  eaftiifnie  iomeT* 
We  hear  no  more  of  "  Pity  like  a  naked  new-boni  babe"— tmft  at  lier  honUl 
scheme  of  the  mnrdw — 
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^  Bring  forth  men-ehildrai  taly  1 
For  iky  undaunted  mettle  ihoold  tmmfitm 
Nothing  bat  males !" 

Shakspearo  does  not  paint  here  a  grand  and  desperate  strngrie  between  good 
and  evil  thoughts  in  Macbeth's  mind— but  a  mock  fight;  had  there  been  any 
deep  sincerity  in  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  bombast-— had  there  been  any 
true  feeling  at  all— it  would  have  revived  and  deepened— not  faded  and  died 
almost — at  the  picture  drawn  by  Lady  Macbeth  of  their  -*-^— 


'^  When  Duncan  is  asleep. 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  h«rd  jomney 
Soundly  inTite  him," 

the  words  that  had  just  left  his  own  lips — 

"His  virtnes 
Win  plead  like  angels,  trampet-tongued^  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofl^** 

wonld  have  re-nmg  in  his  ears ;  and  a  strange  medley^—- worda  nad  mt 
would  thej  have  made — with  his  wife's 

**  When  in  svnnish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  deathj 
What  cannot  yon  and  I  perform  upon 
The  nngnarded  Duncan  !** 

That  is  my  idea  of  the  Soliloquy.    Think  on  it. 

TALBOYS. 

The  best  critics  tell  us  that  Shakspcare's  Lady  Macbeth  has  a  oommanding 
Intellect.  Certes  she  has  a  commanding  Will.  I  do  aot  see  what  a  eom- 
manding  Intellect  has  to  do  in  a  Tragedy  of  this  kind— or  what  opportnnMy 
she  has  of  showing  it.    Do  yon,  sir? 

NORTH. 

I  do  not. 

TALBOYS. 

Her  Intellect  seems  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  Macbeth*s  in  the  piMtmhig 
of  the  murder. 

NORTH. 

I  defy  any  human  Intellect  to  devise  well  an  atrodons  Murder.    Pkmf,  how 

wonld  you  have  murdered  Duncan  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Ask  me  rather  how  I  wonld— this  night— mnrder  Chriatoplier  KoitiL 

NORTH. 

No  more  of  that^no  dallying  in  that  direction.    Yon  make  mt 
Shakspeare  knew  that  a  circumspect  murder  is  an  impossibility — that  a 
der  of  a  King  in  the  murderer's  own  house,  with  expectation  of  noa-dlaeoveqr, 
is  the  irrationality  of  infatuation.    The  poor  Idiot  chnckles  at  the  poor  Ttufy 
device  ns  at  once  original  and  plausible— and,  next  hour,  what  single  sonl  in 
the  Castle  does  not  know  who  did  the  deed  V 

SKWARD. 

High  Intellect  indeed ! 

TALBOYS. 

Tlie  original  murder  is  bad  to  the  uttermost.  I  mean  badly  oontrived.  What 
colour  was  there  in  colouring  the  two  Grooms V  No  two  men  kill  their  naalar, 
and  then  go  to  bed  again  in  his  nKiin  with  bloody  faces  and  poignarda. 

BfLLIlK. 

If  this  was  really  a  vorv  bad  plot  alto^-cthcr,  it  is  her  Ladyship's  as  mnoh — 
far  more  than  his  l.nnl-liip's.  A;rainst  whom,  then,  do  we  conclude?  Her? 
I  think  not — but  tho  Pui't.  J/v  is  the  badly-contriving  assassin.  He  doea 
not  intend  hiwcrin^  vour  enteem  for  h(*r  Ladyship^s  talents.  Am  I,  air,  tO 
tliink  that  AViiliam  liim^^clf.  after  the  samo  frame,  would  have  hunted  do  hel- 
tor?  I  l)fli<>ve  he  wouhl :  but  he  thinks  that  this  will  carry  the  Plot  Ihropgh 
for  the  Stage  well  enough.     The  House,  boeiug  and  hearing,  will  aoi  wia^  In 
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criticise.    The  Horror  penudeB  Belief.    He  kmm  tke  wlioie  mysterf  of 

murder. 


My  dear  Bailer,  wheel  nearer  me.    I  would  sot  kwe  a  weid  jov  say. 

BUIXBR. 

Did  Macbeth  commit  an  error  in  killing  the  two  Grooms?  And  does  his 
Lady  think  so? 

TAIBOTS. 

A  gross  error,  and  Ids  Lady  thinks  so. 

BUJLuea. 
Why  was  it  a  gross  error— acad  why  did  Us  ladly  tidnk  so? 

TALB0T8. 

Becanse— why— >I  really  caiiH  tdl. 

Nor  I.  The  question  leads  to  formidable  diflienltioB  either  way.  But 
answer  me  this.  Is  her  swooning  at  the  dose  of  her  husband's  most  graphic 
picture  of  the  positicm  of  the  oofpses — ^real  or  pretended? 

BBWARD. 

Real. 

TALBOTB. 

Pretended. 
Sir? 


I  reserve  my  opinioB. 

TALBOTB. 

Not  a  filntr— bnt  a  fsaii.  She  cannot  undo  timtwlrfeh  Is  doM;  Bor  Under 
that  which  he  will  do  next.  She  most  mind  her  own  bBBtnasa.  Now  dis- 
tinctly her  own  business  fa— to  faiot.  A  high-bred,  sensitive,  innoeent  Lady, 
startled  from  her  sleep  to  find  her  guest  and  King  murdered,  and  the  room  fml 
of  aghast  nobles,  cannot  possibly  do  anything  else  but  hSsA.  lAif  Macbeth, 
who  ^*  all  particulars  of  duty  knowB,**  faints  aooordlBgly. 

HOBTV. 

Seward,  we  are  ready  to  kear  yon. 

ttBWiJtn. 
She  has  been  about  a  boslneBB  that  mist  ham  BUMsmhat  riiook  her  nerrea 
— granting  them  to  be  of  iron.  She  wonld  herself  hare  mordered  Duncan  had 
he  not  resembled  her  Father  as  he  slept ;  and  on  sodden  diBoemment  of  that 
dreadful  resemblance,  her  soul  most  nave  shnddered«  if  her  body  served  her 
to  stagger  away  from  parridde.  On  the  deed  belnr  done,  ite  is  tenrified  after 
a  different  manner  from  the  doer  of  the  deed;  butner  tenor  la  as  great;  and 
though  she  says — 

*  The  aleepiBg  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictnrM— *tis  the  eye  of  ehildhood 
That  feais  a  painted  Devil—'* 

believe  me  that  her  face  was  like  asfaea,  as  she  returned  to  the  diamber  to 
gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  with  the  dead  man*B  Uood.  That  kaoddng,  too, 
alarmed  the  Lady— bdieve  me— as  mnd^  as  her  hnsband ;  and  to  keep  cool 
and  collected  before  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  simport  Um  at  that  moment  witii 
her  advice,  must  Imve  tried  the  utmost  BtmgtndT  her  nsCore.  Call  her  Fiend 
— she  was  Woman.  Down  stain  ahe  comes — and  BtandB  aaonn  ftem  all,  aft 
first  like  one  alarmed  only— astounded  by  what  die  hears  and  striving  to 
simnlate  the  ignorance  cf  the  innocent — **  What,  hi  oar  house? "  **Too 
cruel  anywhere!*'  What  she  must  have  snftred  tiien,  Shakspeare  lets  ns 
conceive  for  ourselves ;  and  what  on  her  hudMnd's  daborate  description  of 
Lis  inconsiderate  additional  murders.  "  The  whole  is  too  mndi  ftr  her**-HBlie 
^^  is  perplexed  in  the  extreme*' — and  the  simoier  swoons. 

NORTH. 

Seward  suggests  a  bold,  strong,  deep,  tragled  tun  of  the  aeene— that  d»e 
faints  actually.   Wdl— Bobeit.    I  dmU  say,  finrt,  ttmt  I  fhU  it  a  weakneM 
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ill  my  favonritc ;  but  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  add  that  I  can  let  it  pass  for  a  not 
nnpardonablc  weakness — the  occasion  given.  But  I  moat  deal  otherwise  with 
her  biographer.  Him  I  shall  hold  to  a  strict  rendering  of  accoont.  I  will 
know  of  him  what  he  is  about,  and  what  she  is  about.  If  she  faints  reallj, 
and  against  her  will,  having  forcible  reasons  for  holding  her  will  clear,  she 
must  be  shown  fighting  to  the  last  effort  of  will,  against  the  assanlt  of  womanly 
nature,  and  drop,  vanquished,  as  one  dead,  without  a  sound.  Bat  the  Thaness 
calls  out  lustily — she  remembers,  ^^  as  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamours 
i-oar  upon  his  death.^'  She  makes  noise  enough — takes  good  care  to  attract 
everybody's  attention  to  her  performance— for  which  I  commend  her.  Calcnlate 
as  nicely  as  you  will — she  distracts  or  diverts  speculation,  and  makes  an 
interesting  and  agreeable  break  in  the  conversation. — I  think  that  the  obTions 
meaning  is  the  right  meaning—and  that  she  faints  on  purpose, 

NORTH. 

Decided  in  favour  of  Feint. 

DULLER. 

You  might  have  had  the  good  manners  to  ask  for  my  opinion. 

NORTH. 

I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Buller. 

niTLLER. 

A  hundred  will  do,  North.     In  Davics*  Anecdotes  ofOke  SUage^  I  remember 
reading  that  Garrick  would  not  trust  !Mrs  Pritchard  with  the  Swoon — and  that 
JSIacklin  thought  Mrs  Porter  alone  could  have  been  endured  by  the  andienoe. 
Therefore,  by  the  Great  Manager,  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  allowed  in  the 
Scene  to  appear  at  all.    Ills  belief  was,  that  with  her  Ladyship  it  was  a  feint — 
and  that  the  Gods,  aware  of  that,  unless  restrained  by  profound  respect  for  the 
actress,  would  have  iauffhed—aa  at  something  rather  comic    If  the  Gods,  in 
Shakspeare's  days,  were  as  the  Gods  in  Garrick's,  William,  mcthlnkav  would 
not,  on  any  account,  have  exposed  the  Lady  to  derision  at  such  a  time.    But 
I  suspect  the  Gods  of  the  Globe  would  not  have  laughed,  whatever  they  might 
liave  thought  of  her  sincerity,  and  that  she  did  appear  before  them  in  a  S<^e 
fi-om  which  nothing  could  account  for  her  absence.    She  was  not,  I  verilj  be- 
lieve, given  to  fainting — perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  fainted 
since  she  was  a  pirl.     Now  I  believe  she  did.     She  would  have  stood  by  her 
husband  at  all  hazards,  had  she  been  able,  both  on  his  account  and  her  own;  she 
would  not  have  so  deserted  him  at  such  a  critical  juncture;  her  character  was 
of  boldness  rather  than  duplicity :  her  business  now — her  duty — was  to  braxen 
it  out ;  but  she  grew  sick — qualms  of  conscience*,  however  terrible,  can  be 
borne  Ity  sinners  standing  upright  at  the  mouth  of  hell — but  the  flesh  of  man 
is  weak,  in  its  utmost  strength,  when  moulded  to  woman^s  form— other  qualms 
assail  suddenly  the  earthly  tenement — the  breath  is  choked — the  ^^  distracted 
globe"  grows  dizzy — they  that  look  out  of  the  windows  know  not  what  thej 
see— the  body  reels,  lapses,  sinks,  and  at  full  length  smites  the  floor. 

SEWAl:l>. 

Well  said — Chairman  of  the  Quarter-sessions. 

IRLLER. 

Nor,  with  all  submission,  my  dear  Sir,  can  I  think  you  treat  your  favonrite 
murderess,  on  this  tr}'ing  occasion,  with  your  usual  fainicss  and  candonr.  All 
she  says,  is,  *'  Help  me  hence,  ho  I "  Macdufl*  says, "  Look  to  the  Lady" — and 
Bancjuo  says,  **  Look  to  the  Lady*'— and  she  is  "  carried  off."  Some  critic  or 
other — I  think  Malone— says  that  ^lacbeth  shows  he  knows  "'tis  a  fctnt**  by 
not  going  to  her  assistance.  Perhaps  he  was  mistaken — know  it  heconldnot. 
And  nothing  more  likely  to  make  a  woman  faint  than  that  rerelling  and 
wallowing  of  his  in  that  bloody  description. 

NORTH. 

Hy  the  Gasting  Vote  of  the  President — rant. 

TALBOY.S. 

I-^t's  to  Lunch. 

NOlcTlI. 

Go,    You  will  find"  me  sitting  hero  when  vou  come  back. 
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Scene  n. 

Scene — The  PamUon,    Time — after  Lundt» 

North— 'Talbots — Bullbb— Seward. 

NORTH. 

Claudius,  the  Uncle-king  in  Hamlet,  is  perhaps  the  most  odious  character 
in  all  Shakspeare.  But  he  does  no  nnnecessaiy  murders.  He  has  killed  the 
Father,  and  will  the  Son,  all  in  regular  order.  But  Macbeth  plunges  himself, 
like  a  drunken  man,  into  unnecessaiy  and  injurious  cruelties.  He  throws  like 
a  reckless  gamester.  If  I  am  to  own  the  truth,  I  don't  know  whj  he  is  so 
cimel.  I  don*t  think  that  he  takes  any  pleasure  in  mere  cruelty,  like 
Kero— 

BULLER. 

What  do  we  know  of  Nero  ?    Was  he  mad  ? 

NORTH. 

I  don't  think  that  he  takes  any  pleasure  in  niere  cruelty,  like  Nero ;  but  he 
seems  to  be  under  some  infatuation  that  drags  or  drives  him  along.  To  kill  is, 
iu  every  difficulty,  the  ready  resource  that  occurs  to  him — as  if  to  go  on  murder- 
ing were,  by  some  law  of  tiie  Universe,  the  penalty  which  yon  must  pay  for 
having  once  murdered. 

SEWARD. 

I  think,  Sir,  that  without  contradicting  anything  we  said  before  Lunch 
about  his  Lordship  or  his  Kingship,  we  may  conottve  in  the  natural  Macbeth 
considerable  force  of  Moral  Intuition. 

NORTH. 

We  may. 

SEWARD. 

Of  Moral  Intelligence  ? 

NORTH. 


Yes. 

Of  Moral  Obedience? 

No. 


SEWARD. 
NORTH. 


SEWARD. 

Moral  Intuition,  and  Moral  Intelligence  breaking  out,  from  time  to  time, 
all  through—we  understand  how  there  is  engenders  in  him  strong  self-dis- 
satisfaction— thence  perpetual  goadings  on— and  desperate  attempts  to  lose 
conscience  in  more  and  more  crime. 

NORTH. 

Ay— Seward— even  so.  He  tells  yon  tiiat  he  stakes  sonl  and  body  npon 
the  throw  for  a  Crown.  He  has  got  tiie  Crown — wxid  paid  fir  it  He  mtcif 
keep  it— else  he  has  bartend  sonl  and  body— for  nothing!  To  make  his  fint 
crime  ffoad-^e  strides  gigantically  akmg  the  road  of  whidi  it  opened  tiie 

gate. 

TALBOTS. 

An  almost  morUd  impressiMli^itf  imagination  is  eneigedeally  stamped, 
and  universally  reoc^gnised  in  tiia  Thane,  Sad  I  think,  ^  that  tt  wairvits, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  MMsni^  of  the  mental  morements.  He  reallj  sees  a  fan- 
tastical dagger— he  reaUy  hears  fiutastioal  Toiees  perhaps  lie  really  sees  a 
fantastical  Ghost.  All  this  hi  him  is  Natnre—iiot  artifice— «id  a  naton 
deeply,  terribly,  tempestnonsIycommoTedhgr  the  near  contaot  of  a  murder  im- 
minent—doing—done. It  is  mcnre  like  a  mnrdcoer  a-maUng  than  a  mvrdenr 
made. 

SKWABD. 

See,  sir,  how  predsely  this  characteristic  is  proposed. 
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BULLER. 

By  whom  ? 

BBWARD. 

By  Shakspeare,  in  that  first  Soliloqay.    The  poetry  coloilring,  thronghoat, 

his  discourse,  is  its  natural  efflorescence. 

NORTH. 

Talboys,  Seward,  yon  have  spoken  well. 

UULLER. 

And  I  have  spoken  ill  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  not  said  so. 

BUIXKR. 

We  have  all  Fonr  of  ns  spoken  well — ^we  have  all  Four  of  tm  spoken  ill — 
and  we  have  all  Fonr  of  ns  spoken  but  so-80--now  and  heretofore — ^in  this 
Tent — hang  the  wind — ^there^s  no  hearinj?  twelve  words  in  ten  a  body  Bays. 
Honoured  sir,  I  beg  permission  to  say  that  I  cannot  admit  the  Canon  hud 
down  by  your  Kevcrcnce,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  or  a  minute  or  two  ago,  that 
Macbeth's  extravagant  language  is  designed  by  Shakspeare  to  designate  hypo* 
crisy. 

NORTH. 

Why? 

BULLER. 

Yon  commended  Talboys  and  Seward  for  notidng  the  imagfautUfe  lite 
poetical  character  of  Macbeth^s  mind.  There  we  find  the  reason  of  his  estia- 
vagant  language.  It  may,  as  you  said,  be  cant  and  fustian— or  it  mur  not — 
but  why  attribute  to  hypocrisy — as  yon  did — what  may  faaye  flowed  from  Us 
genius?  Poets  may  rant  as  loud  as  he,  and  yet  be  honest  men.  ^*  In  a  flue 
frenzy  rolling,"  their  eyes  may  fasten  on  fostian. 

NORTH. 

Good — ^go  on.    Deduct. 

BULLER. 

Besides,  sir,  the  Stage  had  such  a  language  of  its  own  ;  and  I  eannot  help 
thinking  that  Shakspeare  often,  and  too  fraiUcly,  gave  in  to  it. 

NORTH. 

He  did. 

BULLER. 

I  would,  however,  much  rather  believe  that  if  Shakspeare  meant  anything  by 
it  in  Macbeth^s  Oratory  or  Poetry,  he  intended  thereby  rather  to  impress  on  ns 
that  last  noticed  constituent  of  his  nature — a  vehement  seizure  of  imagination. 
I  believe,  sir,  that  in  the  hortatory  scene  Lady  Macbeth  really  vanquishes — sa 
the  scone  ostensibly  shows — his  irresolution.  And  if  Shakspeare  means 
iiTcsolution,  I  do  not  know  why  the  ffronnds  thereof  which  Shakspeare  assigBB 
to  Macbetli  should  not  !)c  accepted  ns  the  tnie  grounds.  The  Dramatist  would 
seem  to  nic  to  dcniiuid  too  much  of  mo.  if,  under  the  <^onnd8  which  he  expresses^ 
he  requires  me  to  discard  these,  and  to  discover  and  express  others. 

SEWARD. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  if  that  horrible  Invocation  of  htrs  to  the  SpMts  of  Har- 
der to  nnsex  her,  be  held  by  many  to  imply  that  she  has  no  need  of  thefar  hdp? 

NORTH. 

It  is  held  by  many  to  prove  that  she  was  not  a  woman  bnt  a  fiend.  It 
proves  the  reverse.  I  infer  from  it  that  she  does  need  their  help—and,  what 
is  more,  that  glte  t/ets  it,  N tithing  so  dreadful,  in  the  whole  range  of  Msa^a 
Tra^'ic  l)rama,  as  that  Miirdor.  Hut  I  see  Seward  is  growing  pate— we  know 
his  infirmity — and  for  the  present  shun  it. 

SEWARI*. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mirth. 
I  may,  however,  ask  a  r|uestion  about  Hanquo^s  Ghost. 

SkWARD. 

Well — well— do  so. 
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TALBOTS. 

You  put  the  question  to  me,  sir?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  sir,  that  no  real 
Ghost  sits  on  the  Stool— but  that  Shakspeare  meant  it  as  with  tiie  Daggers. 
On  the  Stage  he  appears — ^that  is  an  abuse. 

NORTH. 

Not  so  sure  of  that,  Talbojs. 

TALBOYS. 

Had  Macbeth  himself  continued  to  believe  that  the  first-seen  Ghost  was  a 
real  Ghost,  he  would  not,  could  not  have  ventured  so  soon|after  its  disappear- 
ance to  say  again,  "  And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.^*  He  does  say  it — and 
then  again  diseased  imagination  assails  him  at  the  rash  words.  Lady  Macbeth 
reasons  with  him  again,  and  he  finally  is  persuaded  that  the  Ghost,  both  times, 
had  been  but  brain-sick  creations. 

**  My  Btrange  and  self-ahnse 
1b  the  initiate  fear,  that  wanta  hard  use  : — 
I  am  bat  young  in  deed." 

BULLER. 

That  certainly  looks  98  if  he  did  then  know  he  had  been  deceived.  But 
perhaps  he  only  censures  himself  for  being  too  much  agitated  by  a  real  ghost. 

TALBOYS. 

That  won't  do. 

NORTH. 

But  go  back,  my  dear  Talboye,  to  the  first  enacthig  of  the  Play.  What 
could  the  audience  have  understood  to  be  happening,  without  other  direc- 
tion of  their  thoughts  than  the  terrified  Macbeth's  bewildered  words?  He 
never  mentions  Banquets  name — and  recollect  that  nobody  sitting  there  then 
knew  that  Banquo  had  been  murdered.  The  dagger  is  not  in  point.  Then 
the  spectators  heard  him  say,  ^*  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me  ?'*  And 
if  no  dagger  was  there,  they  could  at  once  see  that  'twas  phantasy. 

TALBOYS. 

Something  in  that. 

BULLER. 

A  settler. 

NORTH. 

I  entirely  separate  the  two  questions — first,  how  did  the  Manager  ci  the 
Globe  Theatre  have  the  King's  Seat  at  the  Feast  filled ;  and  second,  what 
does  the  highest  poetical  Canon  deliver.  I  speak  now,  bat  to  the  first.  Now, 
here  the  rule  is — ^*  the  audience  mustundersUmd^  and  at  once^  what  that  which 
they  see  and  hear  means" — that  Rule  must  govern  the  art  of  the  drama  in 
the  ^Manager's  practice.    Yon  allow  that,  Tall^ys? 

TALBOYS. 

I  do. 

BULLER. 

Eash — Talboys — rash  :  he's  getting  yon  into  a  net. 

NORTH. 

That  is  not  my  way,  Buller.  Well,  then,  suppose  Macbeth  acted  for  the 
first  time  to  an  audience,  who  are  to  establish  it  for  a  stock-play  or  to  ckann 
it.  Would  the  Manager  commit  the  whole  power  of  a  scene  which  is  perhaps 
the  most— singly— effective  of  the  whole  Play — 

BULLER. 

No— no— not  the  most  effective  of  the  whole  Play— 

NORTH. 

The  rival,  then,  of  the  Murder  Scene— the  Sleep-WaUdng  stands  aloof  and 
aloft  —  to  the  chance  of  a  true  divination  by  the  whole  Globe  audience? 
I  think  not.  The  argument  is  of  a  vulgar  tone,  I  confess,  and  extremely  lite- 
ral, but  it  is  after  the  measure  of  my  poor  facnlttes. 

SEWARD. 

Tn  confirmation  of  what  yon  say,  sir,  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  one  of 
the  two  appearings  at  least  is  not  Banqno's— but  Dnaeaa's.  How  is  that  to 
be  settled  but  by  a  real  Ghost— or  Ghosts? 
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NORTH. 

And  I  ask,  what  has  Shakspcare  himself  undeniably  done  elsewhere?  In 
Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Katherinc  sleeps  and  dreams.  Her  Dream  enters,  and 
performs  various  acts — somewhat  expressive — minutely  contrived  and  pre- 
scribed. It  is  a  mnto  Dream,  which  she  with  shut  eyes  sees — ^which  yon  in 
pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  see— which  her  attendants,  watching  aboat  her  upon 
the  stage,  do  not  see. 

SEWARD. 

And  in  Richard  III— He  dreams,  and  so  does  Richmond.  Eight  Ghosta 
rise  in  succession  and  speak  to  Richard  first,  and  to  the  Earl  next— each 
hears,  I  suppose,  what  concerns  himself— they  seem  to  be  present  in  the  two 
Tents  at  once. 

XORTII. 

In  Cymbeliue,  Posthumus  dreams.  His  Dream  enters — Ghosts  and  even 
JuriTER !  They  act  and  speak ;  and  this  Dream  has  a  reality — ^for  Jopiter 
hands  or  tosses  a  parchment-roll  to  one  of  the  Ghosts,  who  lays  it,  as  bidden, 
on  the  breast  of  the  Dreamer,  where  he,  on  awaking,  perceives  it  1  I  call  all 
this  physically  strong,  sir,  for  the  representation  of  the  meti^hjaicallj 
thought. 

BULLEK. 

If  Bailer  may  speak,  Buller  would  observe,  that  once  or  twice  both  Ariel 
and  Frospero  conic  forward  **  invisible.''  And  in  Spenser,  the  Dream  of  which 
Morpheus  lends  the  use  to  Archimago,  is — carried. 

SEWARD. 

We  all  remember  the  Dream  which  J  upiter  sends  to  Agamemnon,  and  which, 
while  standing  at  his  bed's-hcad,  puts  on  the  shape  of  Nestor  and  apeaka; 
—the  Ghost  of  Fatroclns — ^the  actual  Ghost  which  stands  at  the  bed'a-head 
of  Achilles,  and  is  his  Dream. 

NORTH. 

My  friends,  Poetr}'  gives  a  body  to  the  bodiless.  The  Stage  of  Sbakapeara 
was  rude,  and  gross.  In  my  boyhood,  I  saw  the  Ghosts  appear  to  John 
Kemble  in  Richard  III.  Now*  they  may  be  abolished  with  Banqao.  So  may 
be  Queen  Katherine's  Angels.  But  Shakspeare  and  his  Audience  had  no  diffi- 
culty about  one  i>erson*s  seeing  what  another  does  not— or  one*s  not  seeing, 
rather,  that  which  another  does.  Nor  had  Homer,  when  Achilles  alone,  in  the 
(Quarrel  S>cene,  sees  Minerva.  Shaksponre  and  his  Audience  had  no  difficalty 
about  the  !)odily  represent  at  ion  of  Thoughts — the  inward  by  the  outward. 
Shakspeare  and  the  Great  Old  Poets  leave  vague,  shadowy,  mist-slirooded, 
and  indeterminate  the  boundaries  between  the  Thought  and  the  Existent^ 
the  Real  and  the  Unreal.  I  am  able  to  believe  with  you,  Talboys,  that 
Bamjuo^s  (ili0i«t  was  understood  by  Sbaksi>eare,  the  Poet,  to  be  thePhantaam 
of  the  murderer  s  gailt-and-fear-shaken  ^oul ;  but  was  required  by  Shakspeare, 
the  ^Manager  uf  the  Globe  Theatre,  to  rise  up  through  a  trap-door,  mealjr- 
faced  and  blood-boultered,  and  so  make  *'  the  Table  full.'* 

BULLER. 

Seward,  do  bid  him  speak  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

SEWARD. 

Oblige  mo,  sir— don't  now — after  dinner,  if  you  will. 

NOKTII. 

I  ^!llall  nurely  allude  now,  as  exceedingly  poetical  treatment,  to  the  discre- 
tion throu^Hiout  used  in  the  siiowini;  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Yon  might  almost 
.c^ay  that  ^lie  never  takes  a  sto]>  on  the  .<tage,  that  does  not  thrill  the  Tkeairt, 
Not  a  waste  word,  gesture,  or  look.  Ail  at  the  studied  fulness  of  sablime 
tragical  power — yet  all  wonderfully  tempered  and  governed.  I  doabt  if 
Shakspeare  could  have  given  a  good  account  of  everything  that  he  maJLea 
Macbeth  sav — but  of  all  that  She  savs  he  could. 

TALnoVfil. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  she  but  once  in  the  whole  Play  loses  ber  ^Heel 
self-mastery  —  when  the  ser\'ant  surprises  her  by  annoonciog  the  King'a 
Coming.   She  answers,  *  thou  rt  mad  to  say  it ;'  which  is  a  manner  of  speaking 
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used  by  those  who  cannot,  or  can  hardly  believe  tidings  that  fill  them  with 
exceeding  joy.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  a  Lady  to  her  servant  who  unex- 
pectedly announces  the  arrival  of  a  high— of  the  highest  visitor.  She  recovers 
herself  instantly.  ^  Is  not  thv  master  with  him,  who,  wer*t  so,  would  have 
Informed  for  preparation?*  This  is  a  turn  colouring  her  exclamation,  and  is 
spoken  in  the  most  self-possessed,  argumentative,  demonstrative  tone.  The 
preceding  words  had  been  torn  from  her ;  now  she  has  passed,  with  inimitable 
dexterity,  from  the  dreamed  Queen,  to  the  usual  mistress  of  her  household — 
to  t/ie  huswife. 

NORTH. 

In  the  Fourth  Act — she  is  not  seen  at  all.  But  in  the  Fifth,  lo!  and  be- 
hold !  and  at  once  we  know  why  she  had  been  absent — ^wo  see  and  are  turned 
to  living  stone  by  the  reveUtion  of  the  terrible  truth.  I  am  always  in- 
clined to  conceive  Lady  Macbeth's  night-walking  as  the  summit,  or  top- 
most peak  of  all  tra^c  conception  and  execution— In  Prose,  too,  the  crown- 
ing of  Poetry!  But  it  must  be,  because  these  are  the  ipsissima  verba — yea, 
the  escaping  sighs  and  moans  of  the  bared  soul.  There  must  be  nothing, 
not  even  the  thm  and  translucent  veil  of  the  verse,  betwixt  her  soul  show- 
ing itself,  and  vours  beholding.  Words  which  vour  *'  hearing  latches" 
from  the  threefold  abyss  of  Nieht,  Sleep,  and  Conscience  1  What  place  for  the 
enchantment  of  any  music  is  here?  Besides,  she  speaks  in  a  whisper.  The 
Siddons  did — audible  distinctly,  throughout  the  stilled  immense  theatre.  Here 
music  is  not — sound  is  not— only  an  anguished  soul's  faint  breathings — gasp- 
ings.  And  observe  that  Lady  Macbeth  carries— a  eiuidle— besides  washing 
her  hands — and  besides  speaking  prose— three  departures  from  the  severe  and 
elect  method,  to  bring  out  that  supreme  revelation.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  great  Mrs  Pritchard  used  to  touch  the  palm  with  the  tips  d  her  ilngen, 
for  the  washing,  keeping  candle  in  hand ; — that  the  Slddona  first  set  down  her 
candle,  that  she  might  come  forwards,  and  wash  her  hands  in  earnest,  one 
over  the  other,  as  if  she  were  at  her  wash-hand  stand,  with  {denty  of  water  in 
her  basin— that  when  Sheridan  got  intelligence  of  her  design  so  to  do,  he  ran 
shrieking  to  her,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  besought  that  she  would  not,  at 
one  stroke,  overthrow  Drury  Lane— that  she  persisted,  and  turned  the  thou- 
sands of  bosoms  to  marble. 

TALBOYS. 

Oar  dear,  dear  Master. 

NORTn. 

You  will  remember,  my  firiends,  her /otrr  rhymed  i!uief— uttered  to  herself  in 
Act  Third.    They  are  very  remarkable— 

<<  Nought's  bad,  all's  spmit. 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  eonient: 
Tie  lafer  to  be  tint  which  we  deetrovy 
Than,  by  dettmetioD,  dwell  In  deubtnl  Joy/' 

They  arc  her  only  waktMo  acknowledgments  of  having  mtftaken  life  I  So— 
tliey  forebode  the  Sleep- Walking,  and  the  Death— as  an  owl,  or  a  raven,  or 
vulture,  or  any  fowl  of  obscene  wing,  might  flit  between  the  sun  and  a 
crowned  but  doomed  head — the  shadow  but  of  a  moment,  yet  ominons,  Ibr 
the  angur,  of  an  entire  fatal  catastrophe. 

SEWARD. 

They  do.  But  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  dther  Ibrgot  them,  or  never  dis- 
covered tbehr  signlficancy.    O  that  Wliilam  Shaki^ieare  I 

TALBOTfl 

O  that  Christopher  North  I 

IfORTB* 

Speak  so,  friends-r^tis  absmnd,  but  I  like  it. 

TAIBOTS. 

It  is  sincere. 


At  last  they  caU  him  <«  black  Macbeth,"  and  «*iUs  dead  BotdMr.**   And 
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with  good  reason.    They  also  call  her  *^  his  fiend-like  Qieen,"  whidi  itii 
expression  I  regard  as  highly  offensive. 

BULLER. 

And  they  call  her  so  not  without  strong  reason. 

XORTH. 

A  bold,  bad  woman — not  a  Fiend.  I  ask — ^Did  she,  or  did  she  noi,  **  witk 
violent  hand  foredo  her  life  ?  "  They  mention  it  as  a  mmonr.  The  Doctor 
desires  that  all  means  of  self-harm  may  be  kept  oat  of  her  way.  Yet  the  im- 
pression on  us,  as  the  thing  proceeds,  is,  that  she  dies  of  pure  remant — 
which  I  believe.  She  is  visihli^  dying.  The  cry  of  women,  annonncing  her 
death,  is  rather  as  of  those  who  stood  aronnd  the  bed  watching,  and  when  the 
heart  at  the  toach  of  the  invisible  linger  stops,  shriek — tiiaa  of  one  after  the 
other  coming  in  and  finding  the  self-slain— a  confosed,  informal,  perplexing, 
and  perplext  proceeding— but  the  Cry  of  Women  is  formal,  legnLur  for  the 
state<l  occasion.  Yon  may  say,  indeed,  that  she  poisoned  herself— ^and  so  died 
in  bed— watched.  Under  the  precautions,  that  is  unlikely— too  refined.  The 
manner  of  Seyton,  *^  The  (^ueen,  my  Lord,  is  dead,"  shows  to  me  tluU  it  was 
hourly  expected.  How  these  few  words  wonld  »uk  into  yon,  did  yon  first  read 
the  Play  in  mature  age !  She  died  a  natural  death— of  remone.  Take  ay 
word  for  it — the  rumour  to  the  contrary  was  natural  to  the  Up  and  ear  of 
Hate. 

TALBOT8. 

A  question  of  primary  import  is — What  is  the  relation  of  feeling  between  him 
and  her  ?    The  natural  impression,  I  think,  is,  that  the  confiding  affi 
the  intimate  confidence— is  ^*  there  '^— of  a  husband  and  wife  who  lore 
other — to  whom  all  interests  are  in  common,  and  are  consulted  in 
Without  this  belief,  the  Magic  of  the  Tragedy  perishes — ^vinislieB  to 
*'  My  dearest  love,  Duncan  comes  here  to-ni^t.**    *^  Be  innocent  of  the 
ledge,  decurest  Chuck  ^' — a  maryellous  phrase  for  Melpomene.  It  is  tlie  lUl 
— for  ill  purposes — that  we  know  habitually  for  good  purposes— tliat  to 
tempers  the  Murder  Tragedy. 

NORTH. 

Yet  believe  me,  my  dear  Talboys — that  of  all  the  murders  Macbeth  may 
have  committed,  she  knew  beforehand  but  of  one — ^Duncan's.  The  ****ntir! 
somnambulist  speaks  the  truth — the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tmth. 

TALBOYS. 

"  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife.''  Does  not  that  imply  that  she  was  priry 
to  titcU  Murder  ? 

NORTH, 

Xo.     Except  that  she  takes  upon  herself  nil  the  murders  that  are  the  off- 
-prin^',  lopitimate  or  illegitimate,  of  that  First  Murder.    But  we  hww  that 
Macbeth,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  fur}',  ordered  the  MacdnfTs  to  be  massacred 
'•11  leaving'  the  Cave  Lenox  told  him  of  the  Thane's  flight. 

TALBOY^». 

That  is  4lecisive. 

NORTH. 

A  woman,  she  feels  for  a  murdered  woman.    That  is  all — a  touch  of : 
— from  Sh'alL^peare's  profound  and  pitiful  heart. 

TALDOYS. 

"  The  Queen,  my  loni,  is  dt'ad."   **  She  should  have  died  hereafter;  There 
would  have  Ik?ou  a  t  ime  for  sucli  a  word*' — Often  have  I  meditated  on  the : 
iiig  of  those  words— yet  even  now  I  do  not  fully  feel  or  understand  them. 

NORTH. 

Xor  T.    Tliis  seems  to  look  from  them — "  so  pressed  by  outward 
I  have  not  capacity  to  cntertnin  the  blow  as  it  requires  to  be  entertahied. 
'With  a  tree  soul  I  could  have  measured  it.    Xowl  cannot" 

TALBOYS. 

(iive  us,  sir,  a  commentary  on  the  Kevelationa  of  the  Sleeping 

NORTH. 

1  ilarc  not.  Let  *»  bo  cheerful.  I  ask  this— when  you  see  and 
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Macbeth — and  Siddons-Macbeth — whom  do  you  believe  that  you  see 
and  hear  ?  I  affirm  that  you  at  one  and  the  same  instant — (or  at  the 
most  in  two  immediately  successive  instants — yet  I  believe  in  one  and  the 
same  instant) — know  that  you  see  and  hear  Eemble — or  if  that  accomplished 
gentleman  and  admirable  actor — Macready  be  performing  the  part — then 
Macready ; — and  yet  believe  that  you  see  and  hear  Lord  Macbeth.  I  aver 
that  you  entertain  a  mixt — confused — self-contradictory  state  of  mind — that 
two  elements  of  thought  which  cannot  co-subsist  do  co-subsist. 

TALBOYS. 

Dejxire  they  cannot — de  facto  they  do. 

NORTH. 

Just  so. 

TALB0T8. 

They  co-subsist  fighting,  and  yet  harmomsing — there  is  half- belief— semi - 

Illusion. 

NORTH. 

I  claim  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  state — which  any  one  who  chooses 
may  better  describe,  but  which  shall  come  to  that  eflfect — ^for  the  lowest  sub- 
stratum of  all  science  and  criticism  concerning  Porst.  Will  anybody  grant 
me  this,  then  I  will  reason  with  him  about  Poesy,  for  we  begin  with  some- 
thing in  common.  Will  anybody  deny  me  this,  then  I  will  not  argae  with 
him  about  Poesy,  for  we  set  out  with  nothing  in  common. 

BUIXER. 

We  grant  you  all  you  aak — ^we  are  all  agreed — ^*  oar  nnanimity  is  won- 
derful." 

NORTH. 

Leave  out  the  great  Brother  and  Sister,  and  take  the  Personated  alone.  I 
know  that  Othello  and  Desdemona  never  existed — that  an  Italian  Novelist 
began,  and  an  English  Dramatist  ended  them — and  f^ere  they  are.  But  do  I 
not  believe  in  their  existence,  *^  their  loves  and  woes  ?"  Tes  I  do  believe  in 
their  existence,  in  their  loves  and  woes— and  I  hate  lago  accordingly  with  a 
vicious,  unchristian,  personal,  active,  malignant  hatred. 

TALROTS. 

Dr  Johnson's  celebrated  expression,  ^^  all  the  belief  that  Poetry  claims"—— 

BULLER. 

Celebrated !    Where  is  it  ? 

TALBOTS. 

Preface  to  Shakspeare— is  idle,  and  Mvolona,  and  false  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is.  lie  belles  his  own  experience.  He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
admit  the  irrational  thought  of  belief  which  yon  at  once  reject  and  accept. 
i>ut  exactly  the  half  acceptance,  and  the  half  rejection,  separates  poetry  firom 

— prose. 

TALBOTS. 

That  is,  sir,  the  poetical  fit>m  the  prosaic. 

NOBTH. 

Just  so.  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  poetry — ^the  Insna— the  make-believe 
— the  glamour  and  the  gramarye.  I  do  not  know — gentlemen — ^I  wish  to  be 
told,  whether  I  am  now  throwing  away  words  npon  the  setting  up  of  a  pyra- 
mid which  was  built  by  Cheopa,  and  is  only  here  and  there  crumbling  a  little, 
or  whether  the  world  requires  that  the  position  shall  be  formally  argued  and 
acknowledged.    Johnson,  as  yon  reminded  me,  Talboys,  did  not  admit  it. 

TALBOTS. 

That  he  tells  us  in  so  many  words.  Has  any  more  versed  and  profound 
master  in  criticism,  before  or  since,  authentically  and  authoritatively,  lumi- 
nously, cogently,  explicitly,  psychologically,  metaphysically,  physiosologically, 
psychogogically,  propounded,  reasoned  out,  le^lated,  and  enthroned  the 

bogma? 

NOBTH. 

I  know  not,  Talboys.    Do  you  admit  the  Dogmft  2 
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TALB0Y8. 

I  do. 

NORTH. 

Impersonation — Apostrophe — of  the  absent ;  every  poetical  motton  of  the 
Sonl;  the  whole  pathetic  beholding  of  Nature— involve  the  secret  ezisfeenoe 
and  necessity  of  this  irrational  psychical  state  for  grounding  the  Logie  of 
Poesy. 

DULLER. 

Go  on,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  will — bat  in  a  new  direction.  Before  everything  else,  I  desire,  for  the 
settlement  of  this  particular  qncstion,  a  foundation  for,  and  some  progress 
in  the  science  of  Murder  Tragedies. 

SEWARD. 

I  know  projKrhj  two. 

DULLER. 

Two  only  ?    Pray  name. 

SEWARD. 

This  of  Macbeth  and  Richard  III. 

BULLER. 

The  Agamemnon— the  Choephonu— the  Electra— the  Medea — 

SEWARD. 

In  the  Agamemnon,  your  regard  is  drawn  to  Agamemnon  himself  and  to 
Cassandra.  However,  it  is  £fter  a  measure  a  prototype.  Clytemneatra 
has  in  it  a  principality.    Medea  stands  eminent — bnt  then  she  Is  in  the  right. 

BULLER. 

In  the  right  ? 

SEWARD. 

Jason  at  least  is  altogether  in  the  wrong.    Bnt  we  mnst — for  obrioiis 
sons— discuss  the  Greek  drama  by  itself;  therefore  not  a  word  mora 
it  now. 

NORTH. 

Ilichard  III.,  and  Macbeth  and  his  wife,  are  in  their  Plays  the  princiiMl 
people.  You  must  go  along  with  them  to  a  certain  guarded  tTtrnf  olso  the 
Play  is  done  for.     To  be  kept  abhorring  and  abhorring,  for  Five  Aeli 

together,  yon  can*t  stand. 

SKWARD. 

Oh !  that  the  difference  between  Poetry  and  Life  were  once  for  all  set  dom 
— and  not  only  once  for  all,  but  every  time  that  it  comes  in  question. 

BULLER. 

^fy  dear  sir,  do  gratify  Seward's  very  reasonable  desire,  and  once  for  all  set 
ilown  the  difference. 

SEWARD. 

You  bear  suicides  on  the  stage,  and  tyrannicides  and  other  ddes — all 
homicide— much  murder.  Even  Romeo's  killing  Tybalt  in  the  street,  in 
tion  for  Mercutio's  death,  you  would  take  rather  differently,  if  haroeniag 
to-day  in  Pall  Mall,  or  Moray  Place. 

XORTn. 

We  have  as3ure<lly  for  the  Stage  a  qualified  scheme  of  sentiment— -gromdcd 
no  doubt  on  our  modem  or  cvery-day  morality— bnt  specifically  modtted  1^ 
Imagination— by  Poetry— for  the  use  of  the  dramatist.  Till  we  have  set 
down  what  we  do  bear,  and  why,  we  are  not  prepared  for  distingoishiog  what 
we  won't  bear,  and  why. 

Bl'I.LER. 

Oracular ! 

SKWARD. 

Suggestive. 

NORTH. 

And  if  so,  sutlicicnt  for  the  nonco.  llanilcfs  uncle,  Claudius,  seema  to  no 
to  be  the  moit  that  can  be  borne  of  one  purely  abhorriblc.  He  is  nuidediBfiHl* 
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ing  besides — drnnken  and  fool.  Able  he  is — for  he  won  the  Queen  by 
*^  witchcraft  of  his  wit ;"  bat  he  is  made  endurable  by  his  diminisht  proportion 
in  the  Flay — ^many  others  oyerpowering  and  hiding  him. 

BULLER. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  have  occasionally  felt,  in  coarse  of  this  conversation, 
that  you  were  seeking — ^in  opposition  to  Payne  Knight — ^to  reduce  Macbeth  to 
a  species  of  Claudius.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  Shakspeare  would 
not  give  a  Claudius  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  drama.  The  pain  would  be 
predominant  and  insupportable. 

NORTH. 

I  would  fain  hope  yon  have  misunderstood  me,  BuUer. 

BULLER. 

Sometimes,  sir,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  plain  man  to  know  what  you  would  be  at. 

NORTH. 

I? 

BULLER. 

Yea — you. 

NORTH. 

Hichard  III.  is  a  hypocrite— a  hard,  cold  murderer  from  of  old — and 
yet  yon  bear  him.  I  suppose,  friends,  chiefly  from  his  pre-eminent  Intellectual 
Faculties,  and  his  perfectly  courageous  and  self-possessed  WilL  You  do 
support  your  conscience— or  traffic  with  it — by  sayiuff  all  along — ^we  are  only 
conducting  him  to  the  retribution  of  Bosworth  Field.  But,  friends,  if  these  mo- 
tions in  Macbeth,  which  look  like  revealings  and  breathings  of  some  better  ele- 
ments, are  sheer  and  vile  hypocrisy — ^If  it  is  merely  his  numhood  that  quails, 
which  his  wife  has  to  vuilify — ^a  dastard  and  a  hypocrite,  and  no  more— I 
cannot  abide  him — there  is  too  much  of  a  bad  business,  and  then  I  must 
think  Shakspeare  has  committed  an  egregious  error  in  Poetry.  Richard  III. 
is  a  bold,  heroic  hypocrite.  He  knows  he  is  one.  He  lies  to  Man — ^never 
to  his  own  Conscience,  or  to  Heaven. 

TALBOYS. 

What? 

NORTH. 

Never.  There  he  is  clear-sighted,  and  stands,  like  Satan,  in  open  and 
Impious  rebellion. 

BITLLEB. 

But  your  Macbeth,  sir,  would  be  a  shoffluog  Paritan— a  mixture  of  Holy 
Willie  and  Greenacre.    Forgive  me 

BEWARD. 

Order— order— order. 

TALBOTS. 

Chair — chair— chair. 

BULLER. 

Swing— Swing^Swing. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Buller — ^you  have  misunderstood  me — ^I  assure  yon  yon  have. 
Some    of  my   expressions   may   have   been  too  strong— not  sufficiently 

qualified. 

BULLER. 

I  accept  the  explanaUon.    Bnt  be  more  guarded  in  future,  my  dear  sur. 

NORTH. 

I  will. 

BULLER. 

On  that  assurance  I  ask  you,  sur,  how  is  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  morally 
FRvcd  ?  That  is,  how  does  the  degree  of  complacency  with  which  we  consider 
the  two  murderers  not  morally  taint  ourselves — ^not  leave  ns  predisposed 

murderers  ? 

NORTH. 

That  is  a  question  of  infinite  compass  and  fathom — answered  then  only  when 
the  whole  Theory  of  Poesy  has  been  expoundedi 
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BUXJJEK. 

Whew! 

KOBTII. 

The  difference  established  between  onr  contemplation  of  the  Stage  and  of 
Life. 

BULLEB. 

I  hardly  expect  that  to  be  done  this  Sammer  in  thb  TenL 

KORTH. 

Friends!  Utilitarians  and  Religionists  shudder  and  ahim.  lliey  oonaidarthe 
Stage  and  Life  as  of  one  and  the  same  kind — ^look  on  both  through  one  glmss. 

BULLKR. 

£h? 

NORTH. 

The  Utilitarian  will  settle  the  whole  question  of  Life  npon  half  its  data— 
the  lowest  half.  He  accepts  Agricultnre,  which  he  nnderstands  logicaHj — 
but  rejects  Imagination,  wliich  he  does  not  understand  at  all — ^because,  if  yon 
sow  it  in  the  track  of  his  plough,  no  wheat  springs.  Assnredly  not ;  •  dlArent 
plough  must  furrow  a  diiferent  soil  for  that  seed  and  that  harvest. 

BULLER. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  speak  like  yourself.  Yon  ahrays  do  ao— 4iie  nsh- 
ness  was  all  oa  my  side. 

SEWARD. 

Nobody  cares — ^hold  your  tongne. 

KORTn. 

The  Religionist  errs  from  the  opposite  quarter.  He  brines  ntcaames  fhm 
Heaven  to  measure  thinpfs  of  tlie  Earth.  He  weighs  Clay  m  the  belanee  of 
Spirit.  I  call  him  a  Religionist  who  overruns  with  religions  rules  aad  eoB- 
ceptions  things  that  do  not  come  under  them— completely  distinct  from  tbe 
native  simplicity  and  sovereignty  of  Religion  in  a  piously  religions  heart.  Beth 
of  them  arc  confounders  of  the  sciences  which  in^*estigate  tira  Facts  and  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  visible  and  invisible — subduing  inquiry  under  preoon- 
ccption. 

lU'LLER. 

Was  that  the  Gong— or  but  thunder? 

NORTH. 

The  Gong. 

TALBOYS. 

I  smell  sea-trout. 


Scene  IIL 
Scene — Demide,    TnxK-^qfter  Dumer. 

NOUTH — lU'LLER— SEWARP — TALB0Y9. 

N'<»i:Tn. 
One  hour  more — and  no  more — to  Shak^pcarc. 

nri.LEr.. 
May  we  crack  nuts? 

NORTU. 

By  all  means.    An<l  here  they  arc  for  you  to  crack. 

Bl'LLER. 

Now  for  some  of  your  nstoumUiuj  Disconrivs, 

NORTH. 

If  yon  gather  the  Movomeut,  scene  l)y  scene,  of  the  Action  of  tfaii 
you  see  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months.    There  must  be  tiflM  tt  ~ 
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^Malcolm  and  his  brother  have  reached  England  and  Ireland — ^time  for  the 
King  of  England  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  Malcolm,  and  muster  his 
array.  More  than  this  seems  nnreqnired.  Bnt  the  zenith  of  tj'ranny  to 
which  Macbeth  has  arrived,  and  particniarly  the  manner  of  describing  the 
desolation  of  Scotland  by  the  speakers  in  England,  conveys  to  you  the  notion 
of  a  long,  long  dismal  reign.  Of  old  it  always  used  to  do  so  with  me ;  so 
that  when  I  came  to  visit  the  question  of  the  Time,  I  felt  myself  as  if  baffled 
nucl  puzzled,  not  finding  the  time  I  had  looked  for,  demonstrable.  Samuel 
Johnson  has  had  the  same  impression,  bnt  has  not  scrutinised  the  data.  Ho 
goes  probably  by  the  old  Chronicler  for  the  actual  time,  and  this,  one  would 
think,  must  have  floated  before  Shakspeare'a  own  mind. 

TALBOYS. 

Nobody  can  read  the  Scaies  in  England  without  seeing  long-protracted 
time. 

*  Malcolm.  Let  as  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  oar  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macduff.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  down-fallen  birthdom:  Each  new  mom, 
New  widows  howl;  new  orphans  cry;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yelled  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour." 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Talboys,  that  is  true  Shakspeare.  No  Poet — ^before  or  since — has  in 
so  few  words  presented  such  a  picture.  No  poet,  before  or  aince,  has  used 
such  words.    lie  writes  like  a  man  inspired. 

TALBOYS. 

^Vnd  in  the  same  dialogue  Malcolm  says — 

^  I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  woands." 

NORTH. 

Go  on,  my  dear  Talboys.  Your  memory  is  a  treaanry  of  all  the  highest 
Poetry  of  Shakspeare.     Go  on. 

TALB0Y8. 

And  hear  Rosse,  on  his  jouiing  Malcolm  and  Macduff  in  this  scene,  the 
latest  arrival  from  Scotland : — 

'<  Macduff.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  f 
Roue.  Alas,  poor  ooimtry  1 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself  I  It  cannot 
Be  call*d  our  mother,  but  our  grave  :  where  nothiag. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  ; 
Where  sighs  aud  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the  air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd  ;  where  violent  sorrow  seeais 
A  modem  ecstasy;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken." 

NORTH. 

Words  known  to  all  the  world,  yet  coming  on  the  ear  of  eaeh  indiyidaal 
listener  with  force  nnweaken'd  by  familiarity,  power  inereaaed  by  repetition, 
as  it  will  be  over  all  Scottish  breasts  in  seatla  ieculonam. 

TALBOYS. 

By  Heavens  !  he  smiles  I  There  is  a  aareaatic  smile  o&  that  incon^yrehen- 
sible  face  of  yours,  sir — of  which  no  man  in  this  Tent,  I  am  sore,  may  divine 

the  reason. 

NORTH. 

I  was  not  aware  of  it.    Now,  my  dear  Talbc^srs,  let  ne  IierrendeaTonr  to 
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ascertain  Shakspearc's  Time.  Hero  wo  have  long  time  with  a  vengeanee— flarf 
here  we  have  short  time  ;  for  this  is  the  Picture  of  tbb  Stats  ov  Poor 
Scotland  before  the  Murder  of  Macduff's  Wife  akd  Chudsex. 

DULLER. 

What? 

SEWARD. 

Eh? 

xortii. 

Macduff,  moved  by  Rossc's  words,  asks  him,  you  knoWy  Talboys,  **kow 
does  my  wife?"  And  then  ensnes  the  affecting  accoant  of  her  murder,  wUch 
you  need  not  recite.  Now,  I  ask,  when  was  the  marder  of  Lady  Macdrf 
perpetrated  ?  Two  days— certainly  not  more — after  the  murder  of  Banqao. 
Macbeth,  incensed  by  the  flight  of  Fleance,  goes,  the  momiog  after  the  mur- 
der of  Banqno,  to  the  Weirds,  to  know  by  ^*  the  worst  means,  the  wont.** 
You  know  what  they  showed  him — and  that,  as  they  vanished,  he  exdidmed — 

^  Where  are  they!    Gone!— Lot  this  pemicioua  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar! — 
Come  in,  without  there! 

Enter  Lenox. 

/>».  What's  your  gracc*s  will! 

Jdacb,  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters! 

Lfn.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you! 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Maeb,  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them!— I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse:  Wlio  was*t  came  by! 
,  Lfn.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  yoa  wordy 
Macduff  is  fl£d  to  Engla!<d. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England! 

/>n.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Afacb.  Time,  thou  auticipat*st  my  dread  exploits: 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o*ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it:  from  this  moment. 
The  very  flrstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  flrstlings  of  my  hand.    And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughtn  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done: 
Tlie  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise; 
Seize  upon  Fife;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line.    No  boat»ting  like  a  fool: 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool.*' 

And  his  purpose  does  not  cool— for  the  whole  Family  are  mnrdered.  WlMiv 
then,  took  place  the  murder  of  Ban^iuo  ?  Wliy,  a  week  or  two  after  the  Har- 
der of  Duncan.  A  very  short  time  iiulood,  then,  intervened  between  the  fini 
and  the  last  of  these  Murdors.  And  yot  from  those  pictures  of  Scotland, 
painted  in  Kngland  for  onr  information  and  horror,  we  have  before  na  a  kmg^ 
long  time,  all  tilled  up  with  butchery  over  all  the  land !  But  I  say  there  had 
been  no  such  butcher}' — or  anythinfr  resenil»Iing  it.  There  was,  as  yet,  little 
amiss  with  Scotland.  Look  at  the  liuhhuj  of  Acts  II.  and  III.  End  of  Act 
II.,  Macbeth  is  gone  to  Scone— to  be  invested.  Beginning  of  Act  lU.,  Ban- 
quo  say:$,  in  soliloquy,  in  Palace  of  Fnro5,  ^'  Thou  hast  it  aav  "  I  ask,  whcs 
isMwxow?  Assuredly  just  after  the  Coronation.  The  Court  was  mored 
from  Scone  to  Fores,  which,  wc  may  <;ather  from  finding  Dnncan  there  Ibr- 
merly,  to  be  the  usual  Royal  Kosidence.  "  Enter  Macbeth  as  King."  *'  Om' 
f^reat  Feast"— our  "solemn  Supper" — "this  day's  Council"— all  have  the 
aspect  of  new  taking;  on  the  style  of  Royalty.  "Thou  hast  it  now,"  is  for- 
mal— weighed — and  in  a  ]K)sition  that  gives  it  authority — at  the  Terr  begin- 
ning of  an  Act — therefore  intended  to  mark  time — a  very  pointing  of  the  flngw 
on  the  dial. 

nuLi.En. 


Good  image— short  and  apt. 
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TALBOYS. 

Let  mo  perpend. 

BULLER. 

Do,  sir,  let  him  perpend. 

NORTH. 

Banquoy2jar«  "  Thou  play'dst  most  fonllj  for  it ;"  he  goes  no  farther — ^not 
a  word  of  any  tyranny  done.  All  the  style  of  an  Incipient,  dangerous  Rnle — 
clouds,  but  no  red  rain  yet.  And  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  Talboys,  who 
carry  Shakspeare  unnecessarily  in  a  secret  pocket  of  that  strange  Sporting 
Jacket,  which  the  more  I  look  at  it  the  greater  is  my  wonder — that  Macbeth's 
behaviour  at  the  Banquet,  on  seeing  Banquo  nodding  at  him  from  his  own 
stool,  proves  him  to  haye  been  then  young  in  blood. 

^  My  strange  and  self-abnse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use. 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.'' 

He  had  a  week  or  two  before  committed  a  first-rate  murder,  Dnncan^s — that 
night  he  had,  by  hired  hands,  got  a  second-rate  job  done,  Banquo^s — and 
the  day  following  he  gave  orders  for  a  bloody  business  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  the  Macduffs.  But  nothing  here  the  least  like  Rosse*s,  or  MacdufTs,  or 
Malcolm's  Picture  of  Scotland—during  those  few  weeks.  For  Shakspeare  for- 
got what  the  true  time  was — ^his  own  time — the  short  time ;  and  introduced 
long  time  at  the  same  time — why,  he  himself  no  doubt  knew — and  you  no  doubt, 
Talboys,  know  also — and  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  "  why"  to  the 
Tent? 

TALBOYS. 

In  ten  minutes.    Are  you  done? 

NORTH. 

Not  quite.  Meanwhile — ^Two  Clocks  are  going  at  once — which  of  the  two 
gives  the  true  time  of  Day  ? 

BULLER. 

Short  and  apt.    Go  on.  Sir. 

NORTH. 

I  call  that  an  Astounding  Discovery.  Macduff  speaks  as  if  he  knew 
that  Scotland  had  been  for  ever  so  long  desolated  by  the  Tyrant — and  yet  till 
Kosse  told  him,  never  had  ho  heard  of  the  Murder  of  his  own  Wife  I  Here 
Shakspeare  either  forgot  himself  wholly,  and  the  short  time  he  had  himself 
assigned — or,  with  his  eyes  open,  forced  in  the  long  time  upon  the  short — in 
wilful  violation  of  possibility  1    All  silent  ? 

TALBOYS. 

After  supper — you  shall  be  answered. 

NORTH. 

Not  by  any  man  now  sitting  here — or  elsewhere. 

TALBOYS. 

That  remains  to  be  heard. 

NORTH. 

Fray,  Talboys,  explain  to  me  this.  The  Banquet  scene  breaks  np  in  most 
admired  disorder — **  stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going — bat  go  at  onoe,^' 
—quoth  the  Queen.    The  King,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  says  to  her-;^ 

"  I  will  to-morrowy 
(Betimes  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  sisters: 
More  shall  they  speak;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst:  for  mine  own  good, 
All  causes  shall  give  way;  I  am  in  blood 
Slept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

One  might  have  thought  not  quite  so  tedious;  as  yet  he  had  murdered  only 
Duncan  and  his  grooms,  and  to-night  Banquo.  Well,  he  does  go  '*  to-morrow 
and  by  times  "  to  the  Cave. 
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"  Witch. — By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Sometbiii;{  wicked  tliis  way  comc3  : 
Open,  locks,  wliocver  knocks. 
Macbeth, — How  now,  you  secret.  Black,  and  midnight  Vmgt  I " 

It  is  a  •'  dark  Cave  " — dark  at  all  times — and  now  "  by  times  "  of  the  morn- 
ing !  Now — observe— Lenox  goes  along  with  Macbeth— on  snch  oecasions 
'tis  natural  to  wish  "•  one  of  ourselves  "  to  be  at  hand.  And  Lenox  had 
been  at  the  Banquet.  Uad  he  gone  to  bed  after  that  strange  Supper  ?  No 
doubt,  for  an  hour  or  two — like  the  rest  of  *'  the  Family.**  But  tiiiether  he 
went  to  bed  or  not,  then  and  there  he  and  another  Lord  had  a  oonfidential 
and  miraculous  conversation. 

TALBOV8. 

Miraculous  !    What's  miraculous  about  it  ? 

>'OKTII. 

Lenox  says  to  the  other  Lord — 

"  My  former  sfetciua  haTc  but  hit  your  thooghts. 
Which  can  interpret  further  ;  only,  I  saiy, 
Thiugd  have  been  btniugely  borne  :  the  gracious  Doneaa 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth— marry  he  was  dead. 
And  thf  rUjht  raliaiit  Baiujuu  iralkcd  too  late  ; 
Tr/fow,  you  may  ^ay,  if  it  /'Icusc  you,  FUuhcc  killed, 
Fur  FleiMHCt'  jfed,'* 

Who  told  him  all  this  about  Banquo  and  Fleance  ?  lie  speaks  of  it  quite 
familiarly  to  the  ^'  other  lord/'  as  a  thing  well  known  in  all  ita  bearings. 
But  not  a  soul  but  ^lacbL'tlu  niul  the  Three  Murderers  themselves,  coold 
possibly  have  known  anything  about  it!  As  for  Banquo,  ^^SaiSB  in  a  ditch 
he  bides,'* — and  Fleance  had  tied.  The  body  may,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  be 
found,  and,  though  ^^  with  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  its  head,"'  identified  as 
Bauriuo*s,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  Fleance  may  turn  up  in  Wales.  Najr,  the 
Three  Murderers  may  confess*.  But  now  all  is  hush ;  and  Lenox,  unless 
endowed  with  second  sight,  or  clairvoyance,  could  know  nothing  of  the 
murder.  Yet,  from  his  way  of  speaking  of  it,  one  might  imagine  crowner*s 
'quest  had  sitten  on  the  body — and  the  report  been  in  the  Tluiiei  between 
supi)er  and  that  after-supper  confab !  I  am  overthrown— everted — snbverted— 
the  contra<liction  is  flagrant — the  im])ossibility  monstrous — I  swoon. 

DULLER. 

Water— water. 

XORTH. 

Thank  you,  Buller.  That's  revivifying — I  see  now  all  objects  distinctly. 
Where  was  I  ?     <),  ay.     The  *'  other  Lord"  seems  as  warlock-wise  as  Leaox 

— for  hv  looks  forward  to  times  when 

**  We  may  agaiu 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  ^k'l'|^  to  our  nights; 
Free /nun  our/oisfii  and  b'tm^ntt.<  Uootiy  it/n*r«." 

An  allusion,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  murder  of  Banqno  I  A  sodden  tiioi^ght 
.strikes  me.  Why,  not  only  must  the  real,  actual,  spiritual,  corporeal  Grfaost  of 
Han<[uo  saie  on  the  stoitl.  but   '*  Lenox  and  the  Other  Lord,"  as  Wf^  as 

Macbeth,  anu-  him. 

JiTLLrK. 

Are  you  serious,  sir  ? 

So  siTious  that  I  can  scarcely  liopi'  to  recover  my  nsnal  spirits  to-day. 
Havi.'  you,  gi'iitleiiien,  anion;:  you  any  nnne  plausible  solution  to  offer?  All 
mum.    Oue  word  nioiv  with  yuu.     Lrnox  tells  the  '*  other  Lord  " 

*•  From  l»roa«l  wtmN,  ami  Vause  he  fail'd 
\\U  prc-oin-e  at  the  t\r:4Ut^  fca.-t.  1  hear, 
Ma(  nnr  livks  in  pisckaci:  ;  Sir.  can  voi"  TKLL 
WiiLui:  ni:  uestuw&  niM.'sLLr  \  '* 
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And  the  *'  other  Lord,"  who  is  wonderftilly  well  informed  for  t  person 
^'  strictly  anonymons,^'  replies  that  Macdoff— 

"  Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  (Edward)  on  his  aid 
To  wake  Northamberland,  and  warlike  Siward." 

Nay,  he  minutely  describes  Macduffs  surly  reception  of  the  King^s  messenger, 
sent  to  invito  him  to  the  Banquet,  and  the  happy  style  of  that  official  on 
getting  the  Thane  of  Fife's  "  absolute,  Sir,  not  I,"  and  D.  I.  O.  I  And  the 
same  nameless  ^^  Lord  in  waiting"  says  to  Lenox,  that 

"  this  report 
Hath  so  exagperate  the  hing,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  ofvar.** 

I  sliould  like  to  know  first  where  and  when  these  two  gifted  indiyidnals  picked 
up  all  this  information  ?  The  king  himself  had  told  the  Qneen,  that  same 
night,  that  he  had  not  sent  to  Macduff— but  that  ho  had  heard  *^  by  the  way'' 
that  he  was  not  coming  to  the  Banquet — and  he  only  kanu  the  flight  of  Mac- 
duff after  the  Cauldron  Scene — that  is  at  end  of  it : — 

**  Macbeth,  Come  in,  without  there  ! 

Enter  Lenox, 

Lenox.  What's  your  Grace's  will  \ 

Macbeth.  Saw  you  the  Weird  Sisters  ? 

Lenox.  No,  indeed,  my  Lord. 

Macbeth.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse  :  Who  was't  came  by  ? 

Lenox.  *Tls  two  or  three^  my  Lord,  that  bring  ifou  word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macbeth.  Fled  to  England  ?" 

For  an  Usurper  and  Tyrant,  his  Majesty  is  singularly  ill-informed  about  the 
movements  of  his  most  dangerous  Thanes  I  But  Lenox,  I  think,  must  have 
been  not  a  little  surprised  at  that  moment  to  find  that,  so  far  from  the  ejcas* 
pf  rated  Tyrant  having  ^^  prepared  for  some  attempt  of  war  ^^  with  England — he 
had  not  till  then  positively  known  that  Macduff  had  fled !  I  pause,  as  a  man 
pauses  who  has  no  more  to  say — not  for  a  reply.  But  to  be  sure,  Talboys 
will  reply  to  anything — and  were  I  to  say  that  the  Moon  is  made  of  green 
oliccse,  he  would  say — yellow — 

TALBOYS. 

If  of  weeping  Parmesan,  then  I — of  the  "  cheese  without  a  tear" — Doable 

Gloster. 

NORTH. 

The  whole  Dialogue  between  Lenox  and  the  Lord  is  miraculous.  It 
abounds  witli  knowledge  of  events  that  had  not  happened — and  could  not 
have  happened— on  the  showing  of  Shakspeare  himself;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  another  man  now  alive  who  knows  that  Lenox  and  the  "  other 
Lord"  are  caught  up  and  strangled  in  that  noose  of  Time,  Did  the  Poet? 
You  would  think,  from  the  way  they  go  on,  that  one  ground  of  war,  one 
motive  of  MacdufiTs  going,  is  the  murder  of  Banquo— perpetrated  since  ho  is 
gone  off! 

TALBOYS. 

Kh  ? 

NORTH. 

Oentlomen,  I  have  given  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  Shakspoare's  way  of 
tloaliiig  with  Time— and  I  can  elicit  no  reply.  You  are  one  and  all  dumb- 
foundered.    What  will  you  be— where  wiU  you  bo — ^when  I — 

BULLER. 

Have  announced  ^^  all  my  astounding  discoYeries!"  and  where,  also,  will 
be  i)oor  Shakspeare— where  his  Critics? 

NORTH. 

Friends,  Countr}'men,  and  Romans,  lend  me  your  ears!     A  dazzling 
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spell  18  apon  us  that  yeils  from  oar  apprahensioik  aD  iaoonpatfbDItfM— dl 
impossibilities— for  he  dips  the  Swan-qmll  in  Power— and  Power  b  thai  wkUi 
Toa  mast  accept  from  him,  and  so  to  the  utter  obliyioni  while  we  read  er 
behold,  of  them  all.  To  go  to  work  with  sach  inqnliiefl  is  tolry  to  artkakte 
thunder.  What  do  I  intend?  That  Sbakspeare  is  onfy  to  be  mm  critkiaedf 
Apollo  forbid— forbid  the  Nine!  I  intend  Prologomena  to  the  Critkdm  of 
Shdsspeare.  I  intend  mowing  and  burning  the  bramtles  b^bre  ploiiglilBg  Ike 
soil.    I  intend  showing  where  we  must  not  look  for  the  Art  and  the  "    ' 


of  Shakspeare,  as  a  step  to  discovering  where  we  must  I  snspeci— I  know 
— ^that  Cfritidsm  has  oscillated  from  one  extreme  to  another,  fa  the  mfaid  of 
the  country — ^from  denying  all  art,  to  acknowled^ng  eonsummatod  art,  and  no 
flaw.  I  would  find  the  true  Point.  Stamped  and  stanns  upon  the  front  of  theee 
Tragedies  is  a  conflict.  He,  the  Poet,  beholds  Life— ie,  Uie  Poet,  ia  on  the 
Staffs.  The  littleness  of  the  Globe  Theatre  mixes  with  the  greatneaa  of  human 
affairs.  You  think  of  the  Green-room  and  the  Scene-shifters.  I  thfaik  that 
when  wehaye  stripped  away  the  disguises  and  incumlnranoesof  the  Power,  we 
shall  see,  naked,  and  strong,  and  beautiful,  the  statae  moulded  by  Jafdtcr. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  THE  STOCK  EXOHANOE. 


The  idea  of  associating  histoiy  with 
some  specific  locality  or  inatitation, 
Uas  long  ago  occurred  to  the  skilful 
fabricators  of  romance.    If  old  walls 
could   speak,  what  straoge  secrets 
might  they  not  reveal !  The  thought 
suggests  itself  spontaneously  even  to 
the  mind  of  the  boy ;  and  though  it 
is  incapable  of  realisation,  writers — 
good,    bad,    and  indifferent  —  have 
seriously  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  of  extracting  sermons  from  the 
stones,  and  have  feigned  to  repro- 
duce au  audible  voice  from  the  vaults 
of  the  dreary  ruin.     Such  was  at 
least  tlie  primary  idea  of  Scott,  in- 
comparably the  greatest   master  of 
modem  fiction,  whilst  preparing  his 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,    Victor  Hugo 
has  made  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  the 
title  and  centre-point  of  his   most 
stirring  and  animated  tale.    Harrison 
Ainsworth,  who  seems  to  think  that 
the  world  can  never  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  has  assumed  the  office  of 
historiographer  of  antiquity,  and  has 
treated  us  m  succession  to  Chronicles 
of  Windsor  Castle,  the  Tower,  and 
Old  St  l^auPs.    lliose  of  the  Bastile 
liavo  lately  been  written  by  an  author 
of  no  common  power,  whose  modesty, 
ran'ly  imitated  in  these  days,  has  left 
us  ignorant  of  his  name ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  possible  to 
augment  the  list  to   a  considerable 


extent.  In  all  those  works,  how- 
ever, history  was  the  subsidiary, 
while  romance  was  the  principal  in- 
gredient ;  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
a  book  which  professes  to  abstain 
from  romance,  tnou^  in  reality,  no 
romance  whatever  has  yet  been  con- 
stmcted  from  materials  of  deeper 
interest.  We  allude,  of  oonrso,  to 
the  workof  MrFtancis;  MrDonble- 
day*s  treatise  is  of  a  graver  and  a 
sterner  nature. 
We  dare  say,  that  no  inconsiderable 

E:>rtion  of  those  who  derive  their 
terary  nutriment  from  Macp,  may 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  de- 
ment of  romance  can  lie  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  With 
all  onr  boasted  education,  we  are,  in 
so  far  as  money-matters  are  con- 
cerned, a  singnlany  ignorant  people. 
That  which  ought  to  be  the  study  of 
eveiy  citizen,  which  muni  be  the 
study  of  every  politician,  and  without 
a  competent  Knowledge  of  which  the 
exercise  of  the  electoiil  fivnchise  is  a 
blmd  vote  given  in  the  dark,  is  as 
unhitelligiblo  as  the  Talmud  to  many 
persons  of  more  than  ordinary  ac- 
complishment and  refinement.  The 
kamed  expounder  of  Thucydldea 
would  be  sorely  posiled,  if  called 
upon  to  dve  an  explanatioii  of  the 
mesent  funding  system  of  Great 
Britain.  The  man  in  easr  dicun- 
stances,  who  draws  Us  dividend  at 
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the  Bank,  knows  little  more  about 
the  funds  than  tliat  they  mysteriously 
yield  him  a  certain  retuni  for  capital 
previously  invested,  and  that  the 
interest  he  receives  comes,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  from  the  general 
pocket  of  the  nation,  lie  is  aware 
that  consols  oscillate,  but  he  does 
not  very  well  understand  why,  though 
he  attributes  their  rise  or  fall  to 
foreign  news.  It  never  occurs  to  him 
to  inquire  for  what  reason  that  which 
yields  a  certain  return,  is  yet  liable 
to  such  surprising  and  violent  flnctua* 
tions ;  he  shakes  his  head  in  despair 
at  the  mention  of  foreign  exchanges, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  in- 
capacity to  grapple  with  the  recon- 
dite question  of  the  cuiToucy.  And 
yet  it  may  not  only  be  safely,  but  it 
ought  to  be  most  broadly  averred,  that 
without  a  due  comprehension  of  the 
monctaiy  system  of  this  coaatr>', 
and  the  general  commercial  princi* 
pies  which  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  history  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tissue  of  barren  facts  and  perpctnaL 
contradictions,  which  it  is  protitless 
to  contemplate,  and  utterly  imposs- 
ible  to   reconcile.     Nay    more,    all 


from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape, 
and  claiming  with  a   stem  accent, 
which  brooks  no  denial,  a  right  of 
property  in  onrselves,  our  aoit,  our 
earnings,  our  indnstiy,  and  oar  child- 
ren.    To  its  influence  wo  can  trace 
most  of  the  pditical  changes  which 
perplex  mankind,  and  which  seem  to 
bafHe  explanation.     Like  the  small 
reptile  of    tho    oUl    Northsmhrian 
legend,  it  has  grown  into  n  monatrona 
dragon,  capable   of  swallowing    np 
both  herd  and   herdsman    together. 
The  wisest  of  oar  stateamttik  have 
tried  to  check  its  advance  and  fidled ; 
the  worst  of  them  have  encouraged  ita 
growth,  and  almost  declared  it  harm- 
less;  the  most  admt  have  yielded 
to  its  power.    Interest  after  interest 
has  gone  down  in  the  Tsia  aUaggle 
to  (^poae  it,  and  yet  ita  appetite  atilk 
remains  as   keen  and  inaatUde  aa 
ever. 

AVhen,  in  firtnro  yearSr  ^n  hiaUBT' 
of  this  great  nation  and  ita  dapei  * 
cies  shall  be  adeqoately  writtea 
annalist  most,  perftirce,  give 
minenco  to  that  power  wUflh'wa 
weakly  and  foolishly  orerlook.  Ha 
will  then  see,  that  the  matchlaaa  ia- 
dostry  displayed  by  Great  Britain  ia 
far  less  the  spontaneons  resall  of 
and  honest  exertion,  thaa  the 


history  which  is  written  by  authors, 
who  have  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
trcmcndons  potency  of  the  monetary 

power  in  directing  the  destinies  of  of  a  dire  necessity  which 
nations,  and  who  have  neglected  to  to  go  on,  because  it  is  death  and 
£^mtinise  closely  the  source  and  to  stand  still.  He  will  nadentaad  Cha 
operation  of  that  power,  must  neces-  tnic  source  of  all  onr  marvelloaa  aa^ 
sarily  be  fallacious,  and  can  only  mis-  chinery,  of  that  skill  in  arts  wUch  tha 
lead  the  reader,  by  false  pictures  of  world  never  witnessed  befbre,  of  om 
the  condition  of  the  present  as  con-  powers  of  prodncUon  pnshed  ta  ttaa 
trasted  with  that  of  a  former  ago. 
No  eloquence,  no  genius,  will  avail  to 
compensate  for  that  radical  defect, 
with  which  some  most  popular  writers 
.tre  justly  chargeabl",  and  a  glaring 
instance  of  which  we  propose  to  exa- 
mine in  the  course  of  the  present 
pnpcr. 

TIio  study  is  said  to  be  a  dry  one. 
(/(Ttainlv,  until  we  havp  mastered 
the  <lot;iiN,  it  does  look  furbiildiiii: 
t^iioujrh  ;  but,  these  oinv  niastoro-l, 
mir  t'vcs  appear  to  be  toudiid  with 
Wx'wy  ointment.  AViiat  fomuTlv  wa- 
I  Ml  Ins  inn.  worse  than  UijlicK  assunip? 
:•  drtlnite  onlcr.  Wo  behold,  in 
MiigibU^  form,  a  powt-r  so  tiriJMy 
.«'rnni;-  tliat  with  a  touch  it  can 
paralyse  armi-s.  AVo  brlioM  it  gra- 
dually  weaving    aro'.md    ns    a    net. 


utmost  possible  extent.  And  he 
understand  more.  He  will  be  able  ta 
comprehend  why,  within  the  Girndfcef 
one  i.^land,  the  most  colossal  fotama 
and  the  most  abject  nuaeix  shoald 
have  existed  togetlicr ;  why  BirilaiB» 
admitted  to  be  the  richest  of  tba 
I'.uropean  states,  and  in  one  aeosa 
Iningined  to  be  the  strongest,  ahoaM 
at  tins  moment  exercise  less  inflaeDea 
in  till'  coimcils  of  the  wortd  tiaan  aba 
did  in  til e  days  of  Cromwell,  aad, 
thondi  well  weaponed,  be  terrified  to 
strike  a  blow,  lest  the  recoil  shoald 
prove  fatal  to  herself.  The  knawiedga 
of  <!icli  things  is  not  too  difflmlt  for 
r>ur  attainment;  and  attain  it  we  Bast, 
ir\  like  seiiMblo  men,  we  are  deskaaa 
tt)  ascertain  the  secnrity  or  the  pve- 
cnrlou:fiioss  of  onr  own  posiUflS. 


The  National  Debt  and  Uie  Stock  Exdionge, 


1819.] 

The  history  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
involves,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  tho 
historv  of  our  national  debt.  From 
that  debt  the  whole  fabric  arose  ;  and, 
Interesting  as  are  man}'  ()f  the  details 
connected  with  stock-jol)biug,  state- 
loan?,  lottcrioc?,  and  speculative  manias, 
the  origin  of  tho  mystery  appeal's  to 
ns  of  far  higher  import.  It  involves 
political  considerations  which  ought 
to  be  pondered  at  the  present  time, 
because  it  has  lately  been  averred,  by 
a  writer  of  the  \Qry  highest  talent, 
that  the  Kevolation'of  U588  was  the 
cause  of  unmingled  good  to  this 
countrv.      That  position  we   totally 
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Jieve  it  to  be  strictly  true,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably clear  lu  its  statements. 

"  The  state  of  the  country,"  says  Mr 
Donblcday, "  wa?,  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
(»f  James  II.,  very  prosperous.  The  whole 
annual  revenue  required  from  his  subjects, 
by  this  kiugy  amounted  to  only  a  couple 
of  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  —  thcee 
pounds  being,  in  value,  equal  to  about 
thirty  shillings  of  the  money  of  the  pre- 
sent moment.  So  well  off  and  easy,  in 
their  circumstances,  were  the  ma-s  of  the 
people,  that  the  poor-raten,  ivhich  were 
in  those  days  liberally  distributed,  only 
amounted  to  £300,000  yearly.  The 
population,  being  rich  and  well  fed, 
was  moderate   in  numbers.      No    such 


deny.  '  Whatever  may  be  thought  of     thing  aa  'surplus  popuhitiou'  was  even 


the  folly  of  James  11.,  in  attempting 
to  force  his  own  religion  down  the 
throats  of  his  subjects — ^liowever  wo 
may  brand  him  as  a  bigot,  or  de- 
nounce him  for  an  undne  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative — he  cannot  be 
taxed  with  financial  oppression,  or 
j^fonoral  state  extravagance.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  f;ict  that  the  revenue 
levied  "by  the  last  of  the  reigning 
Stuarts  was  exceedingly  moderate  in 
amount,  and  exceedingly  well  ap- 
]>li('d  for  the  public  sen'ico.  It  was 
far  loss  than  that  levied  by  the  Long 
I'arliament,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  the  ^-um  of  .£1,802,700  a-yeur. 
Tho  revenue  of  James,  in  1G88, 
amonntod  only  to  £2,0<)l,8r)5;  and 
at  thisobarge  he  kept  together  a  strong 
and  well-appointed  fleet,  and  an  army 
of  vory  UL-arly  twenty  thousand  men. 
'riio  nation  was  neither  ground  by 
taxes,  nor  impoverished  by  wars;  and 
whatever  discontent  might  have  been 
excited  by  religious  bickerings,  and 
even  persecution,  it  is  clear  that  the 
^roat  body  of  the  people  could  not  be 
otliorwiso    than    happy,    since   they 


dreamed  of.  Every  man  had  constant 
employment,  at  good  wages;  bankruptcy 
was  a  thing  scarcely  known;  and  nothhig 
short  of  sheer  and  great  misfortune,  or 
cnlpable  and  undeniable  imprudence, 
could  drive  men  into  the  Gazette  bank- 
rupt-list, or  upon  the  parish-books.  In 
trade,  profits  were  great  and  competition 
small.  Six  per  cent  was  commonly  given 
for  money  when  it  was  really  wanted. 
Prudent  men,  after  being  twenty  years  in 
business,  generally  retired  witli  a  com- 
fortable competence:  and  thus  competi- 
tion was  lessened,  because  men  went  out 
of  business  almost  as  fast  as  others  went 
into  it;  and  the  eldest  apprentice  was 
frequently  the  active  successor  of  his  re- 
tired master,  sometimes  as  the  partner  of 
the  son,  and  sometimes  as  the  husband 
of  the  daughter.  In  the  intercourse  of 
ordinary  life,  a  hospitality  was  kept  up, 
at  which  modem  times  choose  to  mock, 
because  they  arc  too  poverty-stricken  to 
imitate  it.  Servants  had  presents  mode 
to  them  by  guests,  under  the  title  of 
'vails/  whicli  often  enabled  them  to 
realise  a  comfortable  sum  for  old  age. 
Tlie  dress  of  the  times  was  as  rich,  and  as 
indicative  of  real  wealth,  as  the  modes  of 
living.  Gold  and  silver  lace  was  com- 
monly worn,  and  liveries  were  equally 


were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of    costly.     With  less  pretence  of  taste  and 


llieir  own  earnings,  and  at  full  liberty 
to  onjoy  tlic  fruits  of  their  own  indus- 
try aiiil  :rkill.  As  very  brilliant  pic- 
linvs  have  been  drawn  of  the  improved 
state  of  luigland  now,  contrasted  with 
iti  t-jrmor  position  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  James,  we  think  it  right  to 
cxhiliit  another,  which  may,  possibly, 
.^urjui/v'  or.r  readers.   It  is  taken  from 


show,  the  dwellings  ivere  more  substan- 
tially built  ;  aud  the  fVimiture  was  solid 
and  serviceable,  as  well  as  ornamental — 
iu  short,  all  that  it  seemed  to  be." 

The  above  remarks  apply  princi- 
pally to  the  condition  of  the  middle 
classes.  If  they  be  true,  as  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt,  it  will  at 
once  be  evident   that   thinf:s  have 


TMr  i)o.i];Ieday's  i7//«wn«/  inslorij  of  altered  for  the  worse,  notwithstand- 

.UntjJa  fJ,  n  work  of  absorbing  inter-  lug  the  en omions  spread  of  bur  manu- 

oiit  und  uncommon  research  :  we  have  factures,  the  creation  of  our  machinery, 

tested  it  minutel}^  by  reference  to  andtbeconstant  and  continuous  labour 

d'»j.micuts  of  the  time,  and  we  be-  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
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liut  there  are   other  considerations 
which  we  must  not  keep  out  of  view, 
if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  thorough 
understanding  of  this  matter.     Mr 
Macaulay  has  devoted  the  most  inte- 
resting chapter  of  his  history  to  an 
investigation  of  the  social  state  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts.    Many  of 
his  assertions  have,  as  we  observe, 
been  challenged ;  but  there    is  one 
which,  so  far  as  wc  arc  aware,  has 
not  yet  been  touched.    That  is,  his 
picture    of    the    condition    of    the 
labouring  man.    We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  combat  his  theory,  as  to 
the  delusion  whicli  he  maintains  to  be 
so  common,  when  we  contemplate  the 
times  which  have  gone  by,  and  com- 
pare them  with  our  own.    There  are 
many  kinds  of  delusion,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  Mr  Macaulay  himself  is  by 
no  means  free  from  the  practice  of  using 
coloured  glasses  to  assist  his  natural 
vision,     liut  there  are  certain  facts 
which  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  be  per- 
verted, and  from  those  facts  we  may 
draw  inferences  which  are  almost  next 
to  certainty.  MrMacaulay,  in  estimat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  labouring  man 
in  the  reign  of  K  ing  James,  very  proper- 
ly selects  tlie  rate  of  wages  as  a  sound 
criterion.    Founding  upon  data  which 
are  neither  numerous  nor  distinct,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,   that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of 
that  time,  or  rather  of  the  time  of 
Clinrh's  II.,    were    about    half  tlie 
amount  of  tlie  present  ordinary  rates. 
At  least  so  we  understand  him,  though 
he  admits  that,  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
kingdnni,  wages  were  as  high  as  six, 
or  even  seven  shilling-*.     Thr  rahu\ 
however,  of  these  .sliilliufrs— that  is, 
the   amount   of   commodities  whieh 
they  couIjI   purehase — must,   as   Mr 
Macaulay  well  knows,  be  taken  into 
con>iderati<»n;  and  here  we  apprehend 
that  he  is  utterly  wrong  in  his  facts. 
'J'lic  fnllowingis  his  suniman- : — 

*•' It  Mvm?  cloar,  thcnt'i.re,  that  tl- ' 
w.iijo^  of  l.'ibour.  o.>-tiin.ito<l  in  nifnuy, 
wort',  in  ho.),  not  more  than  halt"  of  whit 
tlioy  i.ow  aro  ;  and  tlicro  were  few  ariielo^ 
impoririiii  to  the  w«»rkin^  man  of  which 
the  pri  ^  \«a>.  not,  in  H;>:s  more  than  half 
ol'^^Iiut  it  iiuw  ji.  Ik'cr  wa- unJouhiiill y 
much  rheapor  in  that  age  th?n  atpro-jiit. 
Moat  w:i-  ul.-o  choaper,  hut  wa^  Ftill  ?••> 
<ltarihit  hun«lro»N.)fthou-aTi.l:J  nf  f  nnilu  ^ 
^ *"a  n-i- 1  y  k  n e  w  t  lie  t  a  - 1  e  of  i  t .     / ;.  tl  f  r.,ff 


The  average  price  of  the  qnirteTy  daring 
the  last  twelve  yean  of  Chariot  II., 
was  fifty  tkUVing$.  Bread,  iktrrfmrt^ 
such  as  u  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a 
workhouse,  was  then  seldom  seen,  even 
on  the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  dwp- 
keeper.  Tlic  great  majority  of  the  nation 
lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley ,  and 
oats." 

If  this  be  tnie,  there  must  be  a  vast 
mistake  somewhere — a  delasion  which 
most  assuredly  onsht  to  be  dispelled, 
if  any  amount  of  examination  can 
serve  that  purpose.    No  fact,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  so  well  ascertained, 
or  so  frequently  commented  on,  as  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  the  once 
national  estate  of  yeomen  from  the 
face  of  tho  land.     How    this  coald 
have  happened,  if  Mr  Mocaolaj  is 
right,  wo  cannot  understand  ;  neither 
can  Avo  account  for  the  phenomenon 
])resented  to  us,  by  the  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  the  poor-rates  levied 
during  the  reign  of  King  James.   One 
thing  we  know,  for  certain,  that,  in 
his  calculation  of  tho  price  of  wheat, 
Mr  Macaulay  is  decidedly  wrong — 
wrong  in  this  way,  that  the  average 
which  be  quotes  is  the  highest  that  he 
could    possibly    select    during    two 
reigns.  Our  authority  is  Adam  Smith, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  statement 
diliers  most  materially  from  that  of 
the  accomplished  historian. 

<'In  IGRR.  Mr  Gregory  King,  a  man 
faniouA  for  his  knowledge  of  matters  of 
thid  kind,  et^timated  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  to  be 
to  the  grower  3:<.  Gd.  the  bushel,  or  tl^t- 
au'l-tiFfuiy  fhUlimji  thi  quarter,  ho 
growcr*.s  price  I  understand  to  be  the 
^ame  with  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
cuutract  price,  or  the  price  at  which  a  &r- 
mrr  contracts  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  to  deliver  a  certaiu  qaaniity  of  eom 
to  a  dealer.  As  a  contract  of  thia  kind 
saves  the  farnicr  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  marketing,  the  contract  price  is  gene- 
rally lower  than  what  is  supposed  to  be 
tlie  avera;;e  market  price.  Mr  King  had 
judged  ii^ht-and- twenty  shilling!  the 
<iunrter  to  he,  at  that  time,  the  ordinary 
contract  price  in  yean  of  moderate 
identy.' -  SmituV  }ycafth  ttfXativuf, 

In  corroboration  of  thia  view,  If  so 
eminent  an  anthority  as  Adam  Smith 
reipiiros  any  corroboratiOD,  we  snb* 
join  the  market  prices  of  wheat  at 
<  ).\ford  for  the  four  years  of  Jsmes*s 
rei^ni.    The  averflges  arc  struck  from 
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tlie  highest  and  lowest  prices  calculated 
at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas. 


1685, 

1686, 
1687, 
1688, 


48.8  per  qr. 
26.8    ... 
27.7    ... 
23.2    ... 


4)121.1 


Average,  per  qr.,     30.3 J  ... 

Bat  the  Oxford  retams  are  always 
higher  than  those  of  Mark  Lane,  which 
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Flesh  meat  was  oomuMMily  eaten  by  aU 
elassee.  The  potato  was  little  caltiTated; 
oatmeal  was  Imrdly  used;  eren  bread  was 
noglected  where  wheat  was  not  ordinarily 
grown,  though  wheaten  bread  (contrary 
to  what  is  sometimes  asserted)  was 
generally  consumed.  In  1 760,  a  later  date« 
when  George  III.  began  to  reign,  it  was 
computed  that  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land (alone)  amounted  to  six  millions. 
Of  these,  three  millions  soTon  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  were  believed  to  eat 
wheaten  bread ;  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  were  computed  to  use  bar- 


latter  again  are  above  the  aver^  of    jey  biead;  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 


the  whole  country.  So  that,  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  from  snch  data,  of  the 
general  price  over  England,  we  may 
be  fairly  entitled  to  d^nct  two  shil- 
lings a  quarter,  which  will  give  a- 
result  closely  approximating  to  that 
of  Gregory  King.  We  may  add,  that 
this  calculation  was  approved  of  and 
repeated  by  Dr  Davenant,  who  is 
admitted  even  by  'Mr  Macanlay  to  be 
a  competent  authority. 

Keeping  the  above  facts  in  view, 
let  us  attend  to  Mr  Donbleday^s 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing men,  in  those  despotic  days,  when 
national  debts  were  unknown.  It  is 
diametncally  opposed  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  Mr  Macanlay:  and,  from 
the  character  and  research  of  the 
writer,  is  well  entitled  to  exami- 
nation : — 

'^  The  condition  of  the  vrorking  classes 
was  proper tionably  happy.  Their  wages 
were  good,  and  their  means  far  above 
want,  where  common  prudence  was  joined 
to  ordinary  strength.  In  the  towns  the 
dwellings  were  cramped,  by  most  of  the 
towns  being  walled;  but  in  the  country. 


eight  thousand^rye  bread;  and  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand,  oatmeal 
and  oat-cakes.  All,  however,  ate  bacon 
or  mutton^ and  drank  beer  and  cider;  tea 
and  coiEbe  being  then  principally  con- 
sumed by  the  middle  daiBses.  The  veiy 
diseases  attending  this  fhll  mode  of  living 
were  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  nationtd 
comibrt  prevailing.  Surfeit,  apoplexy, 
Bcrofhla,  gout,  piles,  and  hepatitis;  agues 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  want  of  drainage-; 
and  malignant  feveis  in  the  walled  towns, 
from  want  of  ventilatmn,  were  the  ordi- 
nary complaints.  Bat  consumption  in 
all  its  forms,  marasmns  and  atrophy, 
owing  to  the  better  living  and  dotldng, 
were  comparatively  nnfrequent :  and  the 
types  of  fever,  which  are  caused  by  want, 
equally  so." 

We  shall  frdrly  confess  that  we 
have  been  mnch  confonnded  by  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  picturea ;  for 
they  probably  friniish  we  strangeet 
instance  on  record  of  two  histonaiu 
flatly  oontradicting  each  other.  The 
worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  have 
in  reality  few  aathentic  data  which 
can  enable  OS  to  decide  between  them. 
So  long  as  Gregory  Kiiu^  speaks  to 


!l!!;i''^.!rr"  1®!!»"L*!!V^J^^^  ^ww»d  fi^ts  and  priow,  hefa,  we  think, 

^f  ^«,«  */.  -«^a  .«    «.   ««•  «  ,-      accnrtte  enoogn;  but  whenever  hi 

gives  wity,  as  he  doea  exceediii|dy 
oftai^tohisq^eonladveandcalcnlatuig 
vein,  we  dare  not trost  him.  Forez/- 
ample,  he  has  entered  into  an  daborate 
eompntation  of  the  probable  inereaae 
of  the  people  of  Sl^)aDd  in  sneeeed- 
iog  y^ttv,  and,  after  a  show  of  ilgares 
whidi  mlsjht  ezdte  envy  in  the  brsMt 
of  the  Editor  of  nsJEBoMMMMf,  he  de- 
monstrates that  the  popnlation  in  the 
year  1900  cannot  eacoeed  7,860,000 
aonls.  'VnthhalfncentmytomniBnff- 
land  has  ahrea4y  more  than  tenbM 
the  prescribed  nmnber.  Now,  Aevgh 
King  oertainfy  doea  attempt  to  ftaaw 
an  catfaotte  of  the  nwnber  ef  Aoea 


their  own  cottages  and  gardens,  which 
studded  the  edges  of  the  common  lands 
that  were  appended  to  every  tovrndiip. 
The  working  classes,  as  well  as  the  richer 
people,  kept  all  the  ehnrdi  ftstivals, 
saints'  days,  and  holidays.  Good  Friday, 
Easter  and  its  week,  Whitsantide,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  Ascension-day,  Christmas,  fte., 
were  all  religiously  obMrved.  On  every 
festival,  good  fare  abounded  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage ;  and  the  poorest 
wore  strong  broad-cloth  and  homespun 
linen,  compared  with  which  the  flimsy 
fabrics  of  these  times  are  mere  worthless 
gossamers  and  cobwebs,  Whether  strengtii 
or  value  be  looked  at.  At  this  time,  all 
tlio  rural  population  brewed  thdr  own 
beer,  which,  except  on  frst-days,  was  tito 
ordmary  beverage  of  the  woridng  sun. 
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who,  ill  his  time,  did  not  indulge  in 
bntcher  meat  more  than  onco  a  week, 
we  cannot  trust  an  assertion  which 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  wide  gncss ;  but  we  may, 
with  perfect  safety,  ac(Tpt  his  prices 
of  provisions,  whicli  show  that  lii;;h 


which,  however,  might  well  boar  am- 
plification. It  is  beyond  all  doabt, 
that,  before  the  Kcvolntion,  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  was  the  free  master 
of  his  house  and  garden,  and  had« 
moreover,  rights  of  pastarago  and 
cummouty,  all  which  have  long  ago 


living  was  clearly  within  the  reach  of    disappeared.  TheUsser freeholds,  also, 


the  very  i>oore3t.  \lii\!i  sold  tlieu  at 
lid.,  and  mutton  at  2|d.  per  lb. ;  so 
that  the  taste  of  those  viands  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  known  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
whom  ^Ir  ^lacaulay  has  condemned 
to  the  coarsest  forinaceous  diet. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no 
clear  evidence  as  to  the  poor-rates, 
Avhich  can  aid  us  in  elucidatlug  this 
matter.  Mr  Macaulay,  speakiug  of 
that  impost,  says,  ^^  It  was  computed, 
in  the  reign  oV  Charles  IL,  at  near 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a- 
year,  much  more  than  the  produce 
cither  of  the  excise  or  the  customs, 
and  little  less  than  half  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  c^o^^^l.  The.  poor-raic 
went  on  increimmj  rapifUy^  and  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  in  a  short  time  to 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand a-year — that  is  to  say,  to  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  now  is.    The  popula- 


liave  been  in  a  great  measure  absorbed. 
When  a  great  national  poet  ptit  tho 
following  lines  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  characters, — 

*•  T-'vcn  therefore  crricvc  1  for  these  veomcn, 
Kii:flaii«lV  peculiar  and  anpropTiato  bode, 
Kiiuwn  in  uo  othur  LraiL    Jboch  boMt«  liis 

livurtli 
Ami  tU'IU  AS  I'rrc,  as  tlie  be«t  lord  Ida  boroaj, 
Owirii:  ;>uliji>cti()]i  to  no  human  vAbsaiage, 
Save  In  their  king  and  law.    llencc  an  they 

nv'oluto, 
I  .ending  the  van  on  cverv  day  of  liBfttl*, 
As  men  wlio  know  tho  blcuingt  the^  defend  ; 
Ilcncc  uro  tbcy  frank  and  genurous  u  pCACCp 
A.<:  men  who  havu  tlioir  portion  in  iti  plenty. 
Nu  other  kingdom  shows  such  woxth  mud 

hapi>ini.-.s 
Veiled  in  hach  low -estate — therolnBa  Imoum 

them," 

we  doubt  not  that  ho  intcndeQ  to 
refer  to  the  virtual  oxtiipaiion  of  a 
race,  which  has  long  ago  been  com- 
pelled to  part  with  its  birthright,  ia 


tion  was  then  less  than  one-third  of    order  to  sati;>fy  the  demands  of  inexor- 


what  it  now  is."  This  view  may  bo 
correct,  but  it  is  certainly  not  borne 
out  by  Air  Porter,  who  says  that, 
**  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  (leorgc 
II.,  the  amount  raised  within  the  year 
for  poor-rates  and  county-rates  in  Enpr- 
land  and  Wales,  was  only  £73(),(M)U. 
This  was  the  avernj;e  amount  col- 
lected in  the  years  1748, 1749, 1750." 
To  establish  anything  like  a  rapid 
increase,  we  must  assume  a  much 
lower  fijrure  than  that  from  which  Mr 
Macaulav  starts.  Arise  of  JtoOJinO 
in  some  sixtv  vrars  is  no  remarkable 
addition.  Mr  Donbleday,  as  we  have 
seen,  estimates  the  amount  of  tho 
rate  at  only  £:1(m),0(><>. 

Hut  even  granting  that  the  ]wor- 
rate  was  consitlered  high  ui  the  days 
of  Jamos,  it  bore  no  pi*oj)ortion  to  tiie 
existinj:  population  such  as  that  of  thi* 
]»ri»sent  imjmst.  The  population  of 
Kngiaud  has  trebled  since  then,  and 
we  have  seen  the  ]>oor-rAti's  rise  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  seven  million :. 
Surely  that  i-  no  token  of  the  snperinr 
eoniffrl  of  onr  pe<»ple.  AVe  ^^liall  nf*t 
du  mure  than  allude  lu  aiiuilicr  topic, 


able  Mammon.  Even  whilst  we  aro 
writing,  a  strong  and  unexpected  cor- 
roboration of  the  correctness  of  our 
views  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  ike 
present  month,  November,  a  deputa- 
tion from  tlie  ngricnltural  labomnen  of 
Wiltshire  waited  npon  the  Hon.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  to  represent  the  miseiy 
of  their  pa*seut  condition.  Tbebr 
wages,  th oy  said,  were  from  six  to 
seven  shillings  a-wcek,  and  th^ 
asked,  with  much  reason,  how,  upon  ' 
such  a  pittancis  they  could  bo  expeAod 
to  maintain  their  families.  This  is 
precisely  the  same  amonnt  of  nominal 
wage  which  Mr  ^lacaulay  assigBB  to 
the  labourer  of  the  time  of  King  Jamea. 
lint,  in  order  to  equalise  tho  Yalac^, 
we  must  add  a  third  more  to  the  lat- 
ter, whicli  is  at  once  decisive  of  tins 
4]uestiun.  Verhaps  Mr  Macanlaj,  in  a 
future  edition,  will  condescend  to  ex- 
]d:iin  how  it  is  possible  that  the  la- 
bourer of  our  times  can  be  in  abetter 
Condition  than  his  ancestor,  seeing 
that  the  pi  ice  of  wheat  la  neariy 
doubled,  and  that  of  Imtcher-flMat 


1840.]  JaeNatiamtdlMiimdA$mtkJbfd^i^fe.  Ml 

fuUjqnadrnpled?    We  are  o<mteiit  to  aeato,  in  jfltara,  nme  «xoeediDglj 

take  his  own  authorities,  King  and  ckaiy  of  TOting  tbem  the  aeoessanr 

Davenant,  as  to  prices4  and  there-  am>plies.   ConnptianvuitaftarwmB 

suits  are  now  before  the  reader.  trept  into  the  lenato,  waa  never  veed 

These  remarks  we  have  felt  our-  by  the  Staarts  as  a  direct  engme  of 

selves  compelled  to  make,  because  it  power.    The  aales  of  dignities  bj  ^ 

is  necessary  that,  before  tonohing  upon  first  James,  datiimaital  m  they  poror- 

the  institution  of  the  national  debt,  ed  to  tkedignity -af  the  crown,  were  in 

wo  should  clearly  understand  what  was  anlMtitutiefi  of  direct  taxation  from 

the  true  condition  of  the  people.    We  the  people.  When  aapplies  were  with- 

bdieve  it  poeaible  to  condense  the  held,  «r«Dly  granted  witii  a  niggardly 

loading  foaturee  within  the  compass  of  hand,  it  was  but  natural  in  the  mo- 

a  single  sentence.    There  wece  few  aaroh  to  attempt  to  Toomit  his  exche- 

cdossal  fortimes,  becanee  there  was  iqper  by  ateana  of  eKtvaordinary  aad 

no  stock  gamt^g;  there  was  little  often  most  questionable  expediente. 

poverty,  because  taxation  was  ex-  The  aacand  Mmea,  had  he  chosen  to 

trcmely  light,  the  means  of  labour  bribe  tiie  Goauaona,  ml^t  have  been 

within  the  reach  of  all,  prices  mode«  ntteify  too  strong  £nr  any  comfoina- 

rate,  and  provisions  plentiful :  there  tion  of  the  noUea.    WiUtam  IIL  was 

was  less  luxury,  but  more  comfort,  traaMed  with  no  aenqples  on  theaoore 

and  that  comfort  was  fkr  more  equally  of  prerogative.    Hia.  aaw  ckarfy  the 

distributed  than  now.  Itiaqnitotme,  iatioMte  and  JntKenolebte  oonnexioa 

that  if  a  man  breaks  las   arm  at  iMtween power aiulmoiieyiiwaecQffed 

the  present  day,  he  oan  have  it  better  both  by  acqnieeoiag  in  a  violent  chao^e 

set ;  but  rags  asd  an  empty  beHy  are  of  Hbe  constitBtion  aa  it  had  Mthwto 

worse  evils  than  iodiflbrent  surgical  existed;  held  them  during hialiie,-aiid 

treatment.  ased  them  inr  the  fnrlihenaMB  of  hia 

We  are  very  £ur  firom  wii(hing  to  own4aaigna;«adlefraa.a8hiskgafl|yv 

attribute  this  state  of  national  com-  the  aadraa  <ii  a  debt  oenatmcted  an 

fort— for  we  think  that  is  the  fittest  aadi  a  sehene  that  ita  iaftneaea  mnat 

word— to  the  personal  exertions  of  befeltto  tiwreniatettau^of  poala- 

James.    We  give  hun  no  credit  for  rity. 

it  whatever.     His  bigotry  was  te       That  the  aodgeadaa^f  evcayatato 

greater  than  his  prudence;  aodhe  for-  an»t  be  aMt  1^  towm,  Is  a  pnpaifr- 

feited  his  throne,  and  lost  the  alle-  lion  whidi  it  woaU  be  naeleai  ito 

gianco  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  ifnaetion.   ^Snah  loaaa  are,  hawaver, 

in  consequence  of  his  insane  attempt  strictly  speiAing,  lerthr  an  aatielpa- 

to  thrust  Popery  upon  the  nation,  tion  .<rf  taiaa  to  h^nmed-inmiikd 

But  if  we  regard  him  simply  as  a  aoaatry  and  ^f  mfffitlwn  whith  laapa 

financial  monarch,  we  anst  adnodt  Aa  baaafit  of  Ifce  aipendJtnwe.  .€hHi 

that  he  taxed  his  aatuads  light^,  waa  the  aid  prindpte,  iMmdad  aipan 

nsed  the  taxes  which  he  drew  jndi-  iair,  afiil^vimd  nsaamL;  and  it  alg- 

eionsly  for  the  public ^aervioe  aaidea  iniiea  aotiung  hew  mfm/y  iaahmaea  laf 

tablishment,  and  hnpaacid  aolHDian  innDod  kMms,  and  ixaMh  of  vepar- 

npon  posterity.  lenf,  augrjhe  soiled  inm  am  wmmr 

The  peooliar,  and,  to '4Mn,  fiitel  listanr.  ifr  .iiuanlajiaaya,  ^JI!ron 
poUcy  of  the  Stnart  fmUy  wm  tide,  a  period  af  teaMBudal  antiqai^.  It 
that  they  aoo^t  to  reign  aa  anuhaa  had  been  itfia:piaallQa  af  evaiy  Sag- 
possible  indqpiendent^if  the  •oontvol  of  Ihdi  fovernmMt  ^qaantraat  icM. 
parUaments.  Had  they  »ttet  iieen  mat  ^the  Bataiatloa  latwihicad-apaa 
Minded  by  old  tnaditiona,  Hm^  smmt  the.paactiaBOliliWMH^Hjihigiihi,** 
have  seen  that,  in  attenptingrto  do  niaiaapignaHaillOy  hat  nat. enaaJ, 
£0,  they  were  gmsf^at  tiie  ehadow  fton  imUnb  mitmifihe  OaaaBm 
witboat  the  possibility  cfattidnhig  the  JMillM  powar  dl^fraallng  or^^itt- 
substance.  Th^camototheEogiiih  iMldh^g  aappHaa,  l^r  tecaaa-<llw 
throne  too  late  to  ooaanandtliepMic  artdUfa  af 'irhal;  Jaaajaai  «teft  ana 
pnrsc,  and  at  a  period  af  tine  when  sot  fmftdf  «  aMasaUigaliM.  Jn 
voluntary  anbsiiyeB  were  vMonaiy.  «adar  to  aMartain  :tiia  aetaal  vdaa  af 
They  looked  npon  pariinunts  with  an  aMt,  and  iha  aaaiiaa  of  the  cndl- 
eye  of  extreme  jeaioaay;  andpailia-  «ar\i  ciai■^1laa.anitiaMcau■i^ipafc 


GG2  T/ie  Naitonal  Debt  mul  the  Stock  Exchange.  [Dec. 

to  the  nature  of  tbe  security  granted  ascendency  of  France.     The  scheme 

at  tlio  time  of  borrowing.     Forced  answered  well — possibly  beyond  his 

extortions  by  kings  arc  not  properly  most  sangnine  expectation.    Nor  was 

debts  of  the  state.    The  sanction  of  it  altogether  without  a  precedent, 
the  people,  through  its  representa- 
tives, is  reqiured  to  make  repayment 
binding  npon  the  people.    The  prac- 


tice which  the  Revolution  introduced 
was  the  contraction  of  debt,  not  in- 
tended to  be  liquidated  by  the  bor- 
rowing generation,  but  to  be  carried 


'^  la  Holland,"  says  Mr  Donbleday, 

*'  the  country  of  his  birth,  the  Dutch 
king  and  his  advisers  foand  both  a  pre- 
cedent to  qnotc,  and  an  example  to  fol- 
low. ])y  its  position  and  eironmstanees 
this  country,  inconsiderable  in  siie  and 
popnlation,  and  not  naturally  defenmUey 


over  so  as  to  aft'cct  the  industry  of    had  been  compeUed^  to  act  the  part,  fc« 
generations  unborn ;  not  to  make  the 
debtor  pay,  but  to  leave  the  payment 
to  his  posterity. 

When  William  and  Mary  were  pro- 
claimed, there  was  no  such  thing  ns 
a  national  debt.  We  may  indeed 
except  a  comparatively  small  sum, 
amounting  to  above  half  a  million, 
which  had  been  detained  in  ex- 
chequer by  the  profligate  Charles  II., 
and  applied  to  his  own  uses,  lint 
this  was  not  properly  a  state  debt, 
nor  was  it  acknowledged  as  i^iich  till 
a  later  pcrioil. 

To  those  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating that  genius  which  is  never  so 
strongly  shown  as  in  connexion  with 
political  aflairs,  the  conduct  of  "Wil- 
liam is  a  most  interesting  study.  It 
would  be  imiK)ssible  to  exaggerate  his 
qualities  of  clear-sightedness  and  de- 
cision ;  or  to  select  a  more  forcible 
instance  of  that  ascendency  which 
a  man  of  consummate  discernment 
and  forethought  may  attain,  in  spite 
of  every  opposition.  lie  had,  in  truth, 
very  diflicult  cards  to  play.  The  dif- 
ferent parties,  both  religious  and  poli- 
tical, throughout  the  nation,  were  so 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  that 
it  seemed  impos.'iible  to  adopt  any 
line  of  conduct,  which  should  not,  by 
favouring  one,  give  mortal  umbrage 
to  the  others.  It  was  reserved  for 
William,  by  a  master-stroke  of  policy, 
to  create  a  new  party  by  now  moans, 
which  in  time  should  absorb  the 
others;  and  to  strengthen  his  goveni- 
nient  by  attaching  to  it  the  commer- 
cial classes,  by  a  tie  which  is  ever  the 
strongest — that  of  deep  pecuniary  in- 
terest iu  the  stability  of  existing 
alfairs.  At  the  same  time  ho  was 
most  desirous,  without  materially  in- 
croasingthe  taxation  of  England,  to 
raise  .«:urh  sums  of  monov  as  iiiifrht 
tnablo  him  to  prosoouto  his  darling 
olijcct  of  striking  a  death-Mow  at  the 


a  serips  of  years,  of  a  leading  power  in 
Kurope ;  and  this  it  had  only  been 
enabled  to  do,  by  that  novel  arm  which  • 
very  extensive  foreign  trade  is  sare  to 
create,  and  by  the  money  drawn  together 
by  successful  trading.  Venice  had  at  an 
earlier  period  played  a  similar  part  ;  bat 
a  series  of  struggles  at  last  led  the  hack* 
ptoring  genius  of  the  Dnteh  into  a  system 
at  which  the  Venetian  public  had  not 
arrived  :  and  this  was  the  fabrication  of 
paper  money,  the  erection  of  a  bank  to 
is<ue  it,  and  the  systematic  borrowing  of 
that  money,  and  the  creation  of  debt  on 
the  part  of  government,  for  only  the 
interest  of  which  taxes  were  demanded 
of  the  people.  Here  was  machinery  set 
up  and  at  work ;  and,  in  the  opinioa  of 
interested  and  superficial  observers,  work- 
ing successfully.  It  was,  accordingly, 
soon  proposed  to  set  up  a  copy  of  this 
machinery  in  England,  and  in  1694,  the 
blow  was  struck  which  was  destined  to 
liave  effects  so  monstrous,  so  long 
tinned,  and  so  marvellous,  on  the  fortai 
of  England  and  her  people  ;  and  the 
(>^tabli^hment,  since  known  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  was  erected  under  the  sa&ctiOB 
of  the  govenimcnt." 


The  worst  and  most  dangerou 
feature  of  a  permanent  Dational  debt 
is,  that,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  in 
existence,  an  appearance  of  factitloua 
])rosperity  is  generated,  and  the  naticm 
consequently  blinded  to  its  remote 
but  necessary  results.  The  tenden^ 
to  such  a  delusion  13  inherent  ia 
human  nature.  Aprts  nons  iedeh^l 
is  a  sorry  maxim,  which  has  been 
often  acted  on,  if  not  qnotedby  states- 
men, who,  like  a  certain  notable  Scot- 
tish provost,  ^ing  unable  to  disoorer 
nuything  that  posterity  has  done  for 
thorn,  have  thought  themselTes  en- 
titled to  deal  as  they  pleased  witk 
posterity.  The  proceeds  of  the  eariier 
loans  enabled  William  to  carry  on  his 
wars  ;  and  the  nation,  puffed  np  with 
pri(](\  looke<l  upon  the  new  diseoveij 
as  something;  far  more  importsnt  ana 
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valuable  than  the  opening  of  another 
Indies.  Nor  did  William  confine 
himself  merely  to  loans.  Lotteries, 
tontines,  long  and  short  annuities, 
and  every  species  of  device  for  raising 
money,  were  patronised  and  urged  on 
by  the  former  Stadtholder,  and  the 
rage  for  public  gambling  became  un- 
controllable and  universal.  As  wo 
liave  just  emerged  from  one  of  those 
l)criodical  fits  of  speculation  which 
<eoni  epidemical  in  Great  Britain,  and 
which,  in  fact,  have  been  so  ever  since 
the  Kcvolution,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  system  was  marked 
by  precisely  the  same  social  pheno- 
mena which  were  obser>'able  four  years 
ai:o,  when  the  shares  in  every  bubble 
railway  scheme  commanded  a  ridicu- 
lous i>remium.  Wo  quote  from  the 
work  of  Mr  Francis  : — 

"  The  moneyed  interest — a  title  familiar 
t)  tlie  reader  of  the  present  day — was 
unknown  until  1692.  It  was  then  arro- 
;;.itc(l  hy  those  who  saw  the  great  advaa- 
tago  of  entering  into  transactions  hi  the 
iunds  for  the  aid  of  government.  The 
title  claimed  by  them  in  pride  was  em- 
ployed by  others  in  derision;  and  the 
[)iirsc-proud  importance  of  men  grown 
^ii<l«]only  rich  was  a  common  source  of 
ridicule.  Wealth  rapidly  acquired  has 
hct'W  invariably  detrimental  to  the  man- 
i)(  rs  nnd  the  morals  of  the  nation,  and  in 
I'!!)'2  the  rule  was  as  absolute  as  now. 
T!'.'^  moneyed  interest,  intoxicated  by  the 
io?se>sion  of  wealth,  which  their  wildest 
dreamfl  had  never  imagined,  and  incensed 
by  tlie  cold  contempt  with  which  the 
landed  interest  treated  them,  endeavoured 
to  rival  the  latter  in  that  magnificence 
wliich  was  one  characteristic  of  the  landed 
families.  Their  carriages  were  radiant 
with  gold;  their  persons  were  radiant 
with  gems ;  they  married  the  poorer 
branches  of  the  nobility;  they  eagerly 
purchased  the  princely  mansions  of  the 
nlJ  aristocracy.  The  brush  of  Sir  God- 
troy  Kneller,  and  the  chisel  of  Cains  Cib- 
Icr,  were  employed  in  perpetuating  their 
iVatures.  Their  wealth  was  rarely  grudged 
to  humble  the  pride  of  a  Howard  or  a 
(':iveudish;  and  the  money  gained  by  tho 
i'ather  was  spent  by  the  son  in  acquiring 
:i  Ji.-tinction  at  the  expense  of  decency." 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  any  period  of  minority.  It 
Ion  pod  out  at  once  full-armed,  like 
Minorca  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 
All  the  arts  of  bulling  and  bearing^  of 


false  mmonrs,  of  expresses,  combina- 
tions, squeezings — all  that  constitute 
the  mystery  of  Mammon,  were  known 
as  well  to  the  fathers  of  the  Alley,  as 
they  are  to  their  remote  representa- 
tives. Nay,  it  would  almost  appear  that 
the  patriarchal  jobber  had  more  genius 
than  has  since  been  inherited.  Wil- 
liam*s  retinue  did  not  consist  only  of 
mercenaries  and  refugees.  Hovering 
on  the  skirts  of  his  anny  came  the  sons 
of  Israel,  with  beaks  whetted  for  the 
prey,  and  appetites  which  never  can 
be  sated.  Virere  fortes  ante,  Agamcm- 
nona — there  were  earlier  vultures  than 
Nathan  Ilothschild.  The  principal 
negotiators  of  the  first  British  loan 
were  Jews.  They  assisted  the  Stadt- 
holder with  their  counsel,  and  a  IMe- 
phistopheles  of  the  money-making 
race  attached  himself  even  to  the  side 
of  Iklarlborough.  According  to  Mr 
Francis :  —  "  The  wealthy  Hebrew, 
Medina,  accompanied  Marlborough  in 
all  his  campaigns ;  administered  to  tho 
avarice  of  the  great  captain  by  an 
annuity  of  six  thousand  pounds  per 
annum ;  repaid  himself  by  expresses 
containing  intelligence  of  those  great 
battles  which  fire  the  English  blood 
to  hear  them  named;  and  Kamilics, 
Oudenarde,  and  Blenheim,  admini- 
stered as  much  to  the  pnrse  of  the 
Hebrew  as  they  did  to  the  glory  of 
England." 

It  has  been  estimated,  upon  good 
authority,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  every  loan  raised  in  Eng- 
land, has,  directly  or  indirectly,  found 
its  way  to  the  coffers  of  those  uncon- 
scionable Shylocks ;  so  that  it  is  small 
wonder  if  we  hear  of  colossal  fortunes 
coexisting  with  extreme  national  de- 
preciation and  distress.  We  might, 
indeed,  estimate  their  profits  at  a  much 
higher  rate.  Dr  Charles  Davenant, 
in  his  essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade, 
written  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century,  remarked  —  "  While  these 
immcQse  debts  remain,  tho  necessities 
of  the  government  will  continue,  inter- 
est must  be  high,  and  large  premiums 
will  be  given.  And  what  encourage- 
ment is  there  for  men  to  think  of 
foreign  trafllc  (whose  returns  for  those 
commodities  that  enrich  England  must 
bring  no  great  profit  to  the  private 
adventnrers)  when  they  can  sit  at 
home,  and,  withont  any  care  or  ha- 
zard, get  from  tho  state,  by  dealinj^ 
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with  the  exchequer,  fifteen,  and  Bome- 
thnes  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
per  cent?  Is  there  any  commerce 
abroad  so  const  autly  advantageons?^^ 
Wc  apprehend  not.  Ca]ntal  is  defined 
by  the  economists  as  the  accumulation 
of  the  savings  of  industry.  Such  men 
as  KothschikL  have  no  doubt  been 
indnstrious,  but  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Their  industry  is  of  a  wholesale  kind. 
It  is  confined  to  a  resolute  and  syste- 
matic endcavoar  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  sa>-iugs  of  others ;  and  wc  need 
hardly  state  that,  in  this  pursuit,  tlicy 
have  shown  themselves  most  -emi- 
nently successful. 

The  remarkable  change  whidi  took 
place  in  the  monetaiy  system  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  William, 
could  not,  of  course,  have  been  eflbcted 
without  the  concun'cnce  of  parliament. 
Tiiat  body  had  ccrtfdnly  no  reason  to 
charge  him  with  neglect  of  their  inter- 
ests. The  representatives  of  the 
people  for  the  first  time  began  to 
understand,  that  there  mi;rht  bo  cer- 
tain per(|uisites  arising  from  their 
fiitnation  as  men  of  trust,  which  could 
be  made  available  to  them,  providod 
they  were  not  too  scnipulous  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  crown.  The  mas- 
tifi*  which  had  bayed  so  formidably  at 
James  and  his  predecessors,  because 
none  of  them  would  deign  to  cajole 
faim,  became  at  once  amenable  to  a 
80]\  M  r  Macanlay  shouhl  li ave  writ- 
ten: "  The  revolution  of  1G8«  did  not 
introduce  the  practice^  of  regularly 
summoning  parliaments ;  what  it  in- 
trodaeed  was  the  practice  of  regularly 
bribing  them."  Mr  Francis,  though 
an  apologist  of  King  William,  who,  as 
he  thinks,  was  com{>elled  to  act  thus 
firom  imperious  necessity,  is  not  blind 
to  this  stigma  on  his  memory.  He 
also  bolieves  that  the  settled  animosity 
between  Kngland  and  Franco,  Miiich 
ha?  caused  so  many  wars,  and  led  to 
Buch  an  extravagant  exi)enditnre  of 
blood  and  treastiro,  is  niainlv  to  be 


was  ei]^)loyed;  at  one  time  ftadld 
Btrance,  at  another  a  haa|^ty  menm— j  at 
a  third  the  reproaeh  that  be  had  wnlmi 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  eonntiy. 
The  bribery^  during  this  reigii|Waa  tke 
commencement  of  a  ay  stem  which  haabcea 
very  injurious  to  the  credit  and  ehaimcier 
of  England.  The  support  of  the  m^mbcxs 
W.1S  purchased  with  pUeeB^with  coutraets, 
with  titles,  with  promises,  with  portioBa 
of  the  loans,  and  with  tickete  In  the  lot- 
tery. The  famous  axiom  of  Sir  RoWrt 
Walpole  was  a  practice  and  «  prianipfo 
with  WUliam;  he  found  that  eaatom  omU 
not  stale  the  infinite  Tarietj  of  its  cSm^ 
aud  that,  60  long  as  bribes  awtin— d,  m 
loug  would  supplies  be  free,  fixoihitaaft 
premiums  were  given  for  money;  and  M 
low  was  public  credit,  Ikat  qffiie  mUlwma 
^f ranted  to  carry  on  the  irar,  onlyttn  mmd 
a  hal/milliont  reached  the  Excht^er.  Lonf 
annuities  and  riiort  aonnitiMy  Mteiy 
tickets  and  irredeemable  debtSy'naMle  their 
frequent  appearance;  and  the  dutiii^ 
which  principally  date  from  this  f^aod^ 
were  most  pernicious." 

These  things  are  ekmcmtg  of  h 
ance  in  coneuderkig  tbe  polil 
tory  of  the  country.  They  ex^iin  tte 
reason  why  the  great  Iralk  of  tte 
nation  never  cordially  supported  tte 
new  succession;  and  why,  for  the 
first  time  in  Englhsh  histoiy, 
own  representative  house  lost 
and  credit  with  the  oonwnona.  Bfij 
years  later,  when  Charles  Sdwaid 
penetrated  mto  the  heart  of 
he  met  with  no  opposition.  If  ^ 
habitants  of  the  oomties 
which  he  passed  ^d  not  join  hie 
dard,  they  thought  as  Kttle  of 
any  active  opposition  to  his 
thereby  exhibiting  an  apathy  toCd^r 
at  variauce  with  the  high  nationalaaa 
independent  spirit  which  In  nil 
has  characterised  the  English, 
be  accuimted  for  on  no  other 
than  their  disgust  with  the 
tcm  which,  even  then,  htd 
amount  of  taxation  to 
seriously  felt  by  the 
which  had  so  corrnpted 
that  redress  seemed  hopeSese  within 


attributed  to  the  pcrsev('vin<;  etVorts  of    the  peaceful  limits  of  the  constidithnL 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  priBDe^ 
from  Kdinburgh,  bore  direct  relarenee 
to  tlie  funded  debt,  and  to  tbe  aoco- 
rious  ministerial  bribeiy;  nadit! 
have  found  an  echo  in  the 
manv.  who  began  to  peraeiTe  thnt  Ihi 
cry  of  civil  and  rdigtons  Ubertj  is 
tlie  standard  stalklng-hone  for 


William  of  Oraii'ro.     The  fullowhig 
siimmarj'  id  of  much  interest : — 

*•  The  pariiniuiMitary  records  of  Wil- 
li :»m*>  rii;.;u  aro  curiou.%  The  doinniils 
Mliicli  he  in:iile  for  nionoy,  the  liatrcl  t.) 
VipjK'o  wliirlilio  rnroura::!  'Lau'l  tl;e  iVo- 
•{niiit  Mippii<'«  lie  n*reivLiJ,  tir;*  rt-mark- 
alilc  features  iu  hie  hi.-tur}'.     Every  art 
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revolution,  but  that  the  result  of  roA'O- 
lulidiis  is  too  commonly  an  imperative 
cleniaiid  upon  the  peoph;  for  a  largo 
au-^'mcLtation  of  their  burdens,  backed 
too  by  the  very  demagopjoes  who  were 
the  instigators  of  the  violent  change. 
In  tliis  crisis,  the  moneyed  interest, 
^vliith  AVilliam  bad  so  dexterously 
created,  saved  the  new  dynasty — lei-s, 
certainly,  from  patriotism,  than  from 
the  fear  of  personal  ruin. 

Jt  is  a  memorable  fact  tliat,  from 
the  very  first,  the  Tory  ])arty  opposed 
themselves  strenuously  to  the  creation 
and  progress  of  the  national  debt.  It 
is  well  that  those  who,  in  our  own 
times,  bitterly  denounce  the  sj-stcm 
which  has  landed  us  in  such  inextri- 
cable difliculties,  and  which  has  had 
the  ell'ect  of  rearing  up  class  interests, 
irreconcilably  on^osed  to  each  other, 
in  once- united  England,  should  re- 
member that  for  all  this  legacy  wc  are 
syyocialiy  indebted  to  the  Whigs. 
Excej»t  by  Toiy  ministers,  and  in  one 
case  by  AV'alpole,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  stem  the  progress  of  the 
current ;  and  this  consideration  is 
doubly  valuable  at  this  moment,  when 
it  is  proposed,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  to 
make  head  against  the  monster  griev- 
ance, and,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
inviolable  sinking-fund,  to  commence 
that  work  which  liberal  and  juggling 
politicians  have  hitherto  flhamefnlly 
evaded.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
*'  the  moneved  interest"  will  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence  in 
opposition  to  any  such  movement; 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  begin 
already  to  perceive  that  there  may  be 
w  orsc  evils  in  store  for  them  than  a 
just  li<iuidation  of  their  claims.  Mat- 
ters have  now  gone  so  far  as  to  bo 
perilous,  if  no  practicable  mode  of 
ultimate  extrication  can  be  sho^'u. 
Ileal  property  cannot  be  taxed  any 
higher — indeed,  the  landoT^Tiers  have 
claini>  for  relief  from  pccnliar  burdens 
imposed  upon  them,  which  in  equity 
can  hardly  bo  gainsaid.  The  property 
and  in(\)nie-tax,  admittedly  an  im- 
politic im])ost  in  the  time  ofpoace, 
("uiimt  remain  long  on  its'present  foot- 
ing. To  tax  professional  earnings  at 
tho  same  rate  as  the  profits  of  accunw- 
l:itO(I  en]>ital,  is  amanifest  and  gross in- 
jii  Micr  against  which  people  arc  begin- 
ning t  « )  re  bel .  I'hcre  is  no  choice  left, 
cxce[)t  bctAveen  dhcct  taxation  and  a 
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recurrence  to  the  system  which  wo 
have  abandoned,  of  raising  the  greater 
part  of  our  revenue  by  duties  upon 
foreign  imports.  The  former  method, 
now  openly  advocated  by  the  financLal 
reformers,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  direct 
step  towards  repudiation.  Let  tho 
fundholders  look  to  it  in  time,  and 
judge  for  themselves  what  results  arc 
likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  policy. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  if  no  etlbrt 
should  be  made  to  redeem  any  portion 
of  the  debt — but  if,  on  the  contrarj', 
circumstances  should  arise,  the  pro- 
bability of  which  is  before  us  even 
now,  to  call  for  its  augmentation,  and 
for  a  corresponding  increase  of  tho 
public  revenue — the  financial  reformers 
will  not  be  slow  to  discover  that  tho 
only  interest  hitherto  unassailed  must 
submit  to  suffer  in  its  turn.  The 
Whigs -arc  now  brought  to  such  a  pass, 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  see  then: 
way  to  a  surplus.  We  shall  have  no 
more  of  those  annual  remissions  of  du- 
ties, which  for  years  past  have  been 
made  the  boast  of  every  budget,  but  to 
which,  in  reality,  the  greater  part  of  our 
present  difficulties  is  owing.  Uad  a 
sinking  fund  been  established  long 
ago,  and  rigidly  maintained,  and  at  the 
same  time  tho  revennckept  full,  tho  na- 
tion would  ere  now  have  been  reaping 
tho  benefit  of  such  a  policy.  We'should 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
debt  annnallydiminishmg,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  it  becoming  less;  whereas,  by  tho 
wretched  system  of  fiddling  popularity 
which  has  been  pursued,  the  debt  has 
augmented  in  time  of  peace,  the  annual 
biu'dens  absolutely  increased,  ruinous 
competition  been  fostered,  and  inter- 
nal jealousies  exdted.  The  Whigs, 
who  arrogate  for  themselves,  not  only 
now  but  in  foraier  times,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  liberties  of  Britain,  have 
taken  especial  pains  to  conceal  tho 
fact  that  they  were,  in  reality,  tho 
nathors  of  our  funding  system,  and 
the  bitterest  opx)onents  of  those  who 
early  descried  its  remote  and  minons 
consequences.  Their  motives  oairaot 
be  concealed,  however  it  may  bo  their 
interest  at  the  present  time"  to  gloss 
them  over.  Lcrd  Bolingbroke  thns 
exposes  their  occalt  designs,  in  his 
"  Letlers  -on  ike  Use  ftf  History. " 

^  Few  men,  at  the  time  (1688),  looked 
forward  enough  to  foresee  the  necessary 
conseqaences  of  the  new  oonstitation  il 
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the  revenue  that  was  soon  afterwards 
formed,  nor  of  the  method  of  funding  that 
immediately  took  place  ;  which,  absurd 
as  they  are,  have  continued  ever  since, 
till  it  is  become  scarce  possible  to  alter 
them.  Few  people,  I  say,  saw  how  the 
creation  of  funds,  and  the  multiplication 
of  taxes,  would  increase  yearly  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  bring  our  liberties,  by 
a  natural  and  necessary  progression,  into 
more  real  though  less  apparent  danger 
than  they  were  in  before  the  llevolutiou  ! 
The  excessive  ill  husbandry  practised 
from  the  very  beginning  of  King  Wil- 
liam's reign,  and  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  wo  feel  and  fear,  was  not  the 
effect  of  ignorancc,'niistake,or  what  we  call 
chance,  but  of  deiujii  and  tchane  in  those 
who  had  the  stratf  at  the  time,  I  am  not 
so  uncharitable,  however,  as  to  believe 
that  they  intended  to  bring  upon  their 
country  all  the  mischiefs  that  we  who 
came  after  them  experience  and  appre- 
hend. No  :  they  saw  the  measures  they 
took  singly  and  unrclatively,  or  relatively 
alone  to  some  immediate  object.  The 
Jiotion  of  attaching  men  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, by  tempting  them  to  embark 
their  fortunes  on  the  same  bottom,  was  a 
reason  of  state  to  some  ;  the  notion  of 
creating  a  new, that  U,ii  moneyed  interest, 
in  opposition  to  the  landed  interc-^t,  or  as  a 
balance  to  it,  and  of  ac<iniring  a  superior 
interest  in  the  city  of  London  at  least,  by 
the  estal'lishment  of  groat  corporations,  was 
a  reason  of  party  to  others  :  and  I  make 
no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of  amassing 
immense  estates  by  the  management  of 
funds,  by  trafRckiiig  in  paper,  and  by  all 
the  arts  of  jobbing,  was  a  reason  of  pri- 
vate interest  to  those  who  supported  and 
improved  that  scheme  of  iniquity,  if  not 
to  those  who  deviled  it.  Tiiey  looked 
no  further.  Nav,  we  who  came  after 
them,  and  have  long  tasted  the  bitter 
fruits  of  tho  corruption  they  planted, 
were  far  from  taking  such  alarm  at  our 
<listrcss  and  our  danger^  a-  they  de- 
.•=orvcd.'* 

Ill  like  manner  wrote  Swift,  and 
Hnmc,  and  Smith  ;  nor  need  we  won- 
<1(T  at  their  vehenienee,  when  we  dir- 
ect our  attention  to  tin?  rapid  increase 
of  the  char/re.  William's  le^racy  was 
Jk:ir»,4fM).0o0  of  debt,  at  an  annual 
«liar>re  to  the  nation  of  about 
Jt:i.:ni,nno.  At  the  death  of  (^iieen 
Anne,  the  dtrbt  amounted  to  fifty- four 
millions,  and  the  interc'^t  to  three  mil- 
linns,  three  hundred  and  fiftv  thou- 
sand — boinj:  nrarly  double  the  wholt: 
It  nnuv  raised  bv  Kiii;^  Janii-.^  I  The 
total  aniuunt  of  the  annual  revenno 
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under  Qneen  Anne,  waa  more  than 
five  millions  and  a  half.  Under 
George  I.,  singular  to  relate,  there 
was  no  increase  of  the  debt.  At  the 
close  of  tho  roign  of  George  IL,  it 
amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  millions ;  and,  in  1793,  just  one 
liundred  years  after  the  introdacdoH 
of  the  funding  system  in  Britain,  we 
find  it  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
millions,  with  an  interest  approaching 
to  ten.  Twenty-two  years  Later,  that 
amount  was  more  than  trebled.  These 
figures  may  well  awaken  miTC  ooii* 
sidcration  in  the  bosoms  of  all  of  n&. 
The  past  is  irremediable;  and  it  would 
be  a  gross  and  unpardonable  error  to 
conclude,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
sum  thus  raised  and  expended  wu 
uselessly  thrown  away;  or  that  the 
corruption  employed  by  the  foundera 
of  the  system,  to  secure  the  acquies- 
cence of  parliament,  was  of  lon^  con* 
tinuance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  tho  result  of  many  of 
the  wars  in  which  Britain  engaged 
has  been  her  commercial,  territorial, 
and  political  aggrandisement;  and  that 
bribery,  in  a  direct  form,  is  now  most 
happily  unknown.  Tho  days  haTt 
gone  by  since  the  parliamentary  guests 
of  Walpole  could  calculate  on  findmg 
a  note  for  £500,  folded  up  in  their 
dinner  napkins^-sincegreat  companies, 
applying  for  a  charter,  were  compelled 
to  purchase  support — or  when  peace 
could  only  bo  obtained,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  by  means  of  purchased 
votes  :—''  The  peace  of  1768,"  said 
John  Koss  Mackay,  private  aecretair 
to  the  Karl  of  Bute,  and  afterwaiw 
Treasurer  to  the  Ordnance,  "  was  car- 
ried through,  and  approved,  1^  a  pe- 
cuniary distribution.  Nothi^  etae 
could  have  surmounted  the  diflMBlty. 
I  was  myself  the  channel  through 
which  the  money  passed.  With  my 
own  hand  I  secured  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  votes  on  that  ntal 
question.  Eiglity  thousand  ponndi 
was  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Forty 
members  of  the  House  of  CommoM 
n'ceived  from  me  a  thousand  pounds 
each.  To  eighty  others  I  paid  fire 
hundred  pounds  a-piece."  Still  we 
cannot  disguise  the  fact,  that  «  vast 
amount  of  the  treasure  so  levied,  and 
for  every  shilling  of  which  the  indna- 
try  of  the  nation  waa  mortgagedi 
never  reached  the  coffers  of  the  sUtCb 
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but  passed  iu  the  shape  of  bonuses, 
premiums,  and  exorbitant  contracts, 
to  rear  up  those  fortunes  which  have 
been  tlie  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  Nor  is  it  less  palpable 
tliat  the  fortunes  so  constructed  could 
not  have  had  existence,  unless  ab- 
stracted from  the  regular  industry  of 
the  country,  to  the  inevitable  detri- 
ment of  the  labourer,  whose  condition 
has  at  all  times  received  by  far  too 
little  consideration.  Add  to  this  the 
pphit  of  public  gambling,  which,  since 
the  Revolution,  has  manifested  itself 
periodically  in  this  country — the  sud- 
den fever-fits  which  seem  to  possess 
the  middle  classes  of  the  community, 
and,  by  conjuring  up  visions  of  un- 
bounded and  unbased  wealth,  without 
the  necessary  preliminary  of  labour, 
to  extinguish  their  wonted  prudence 
—  and  we  must  conclude  that  the 
funding  system  has  been  pregnant 
with  social  and  moral  evils  which 
have  extended  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Before  we  pass  from  this  sub- 
ject— which  we  have  dwelt  upon  atcon- 
.siderable  length,  believing  it  of  deep 
interest  at  the  present  point  of  our 
financial  history — we  would  request 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  work  of 
'Slv  Francis,  as  condemnatory  of  the 
l)olicy  pursued  by  recent  governments, 
and  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
ultimate  designs  of  the  Financial  Re- 
form Associations.  It  is  quite  poss- 
ible that,  in  matters  of  detail,  we 
might  not  agree  with  the  writer — at 
least,  he  has  given  us  no  means  of 
a.?certaining  upon  what  principles  he 
would  base  an  "  efficient  revision  of 
our  taxation ;"  but  we  cordially  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that,  as  we  pre- 
sently stand,  the  right  arm  of  Great 
Britain  is  tied  up,  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  under  its  present  restrictions, 
in  extreme  jeopardy  at  the  first  nn- 
lioimcement  of  a  war. 

'*  It  U  one  great  cril  of  the  present  age, 
that  it  poraists  in  regarding  the  debt  as 
pcrpetunl.  Immediately  the  expenditure 
is  exceeded  by  the  revenue,  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
We,  a  commercial  people^  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  M'CulIoch,  with  the  books  of 
national  debt  as  a  constant  study,  with 
the  interest  on  the  nationid  debt  as  a  con- 
stant remembrancer,  persist  in  scoffing  at 
any  idea  of  decreasing  the  encumbrance: 
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and  when  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  a  loan  of  eight  millions,  we 
growl  and  grumble,  call  it  charitable, 
trust  for  better  times,  and  read  the  Oppo- 
sition papers  with  renewed  zest. 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  resources 
of  the  nation  are  equal  to  far  more  than 
is  now  imposed  ;  but  it  can  only  be  done 
by  an  efficient  revision  of  our  taxation, 
and  this  will  never  be  effected  till  the 
wolf  is  at  the  door.  A  war  which  greatly 
increased  our  yearly  imposts  would,  with 
the  present  system,  crush  the  artisan, 
paralyse  the  middle  class,  and  scarcely 
leave  the  landed  proprietor  unscathed. 
The  convertibility  of  the  note  of  the  Bank 
of  England  would  cease ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  preserve  the  charter  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  its  entirety,  while  twenty- 
eight  millions  were  claimable  yearly  in 
specie,  and  the  gold  of  the  country  went 
abroad  in  subsidies. 

"  In  an  earlier  portion  of  the  volume, 
the  writer  briefly  advocated  annuities  as 
one  mode  of  treating  the  national  debt. 
There  would  in  this  be  no  breach  of  faith 
to  the  present  public  ;  there  would  be  no 
dread  of  a  general  bankruptcy;  there 
would  be  no  need  of  loans  ;  and,  had  this 
principle  been  carried  out,  the  national 
debt  would  be  yearly  diminishing.  In 
ten  years,  nearly  two  millions  of  termin- 
able annuities  will  expire,  and  it  behoves 
the  government  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
which  the  conversion  of  the  interminable 
debt  into  terminable  annuities  would 
have  on  the  money  market. 

'*  It  is  absolutely  idle  for  the  Financial 
Reform  Association  to  think  of  effectually 
lowering  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
while  twenty-eight  millions  are  paid  for 
interest ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great 
evil  will  accompany  whatever  good  they 
may  achieve.  That  there  are  many  offices 
which  might  be  abolished ;  that  it  is  a 
rule  in  £^gland  that  the  least  worked 
should  be  best  paid ;  that  an  extravagant 
system  of  barbaric  grandeur  exists ;  that 
the  army  and  the  navy,  the  pulpit  and  the 
bar,  are  conducted  unwisely;  and  that 
great  men  are  paid  great  salaries  for  do- 
ing nothing, — is  indisputable;  but  it  is 
equally  so  that  great  savings  have  been 
effected,  and  that  greater  efforts  are 
making  to  economise  farther.  There  is 
a  faith  pledged  to  the  public  servant  as 
much  as  to  the  public  creditor ;  and, 
whether  be  be  a  colonel  or  a  clerk,  a 
man  of  peace  or  a  man  of  war,  it  is 
impracticable,  imprudent,  and  upjust  to 
attempt  that  which  would  as  much  break 
faith  with  him,  as  to  oeaM  to  pay  the 
dividends  on  the  national  debt  would  be 
to  break  faith  with  the  national  creditor. 

^  These  things  are  paltry  and  puerile 
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compared  with  that  whieh,  excepting  a 
total  reviaiou  of  taxation,  caa  alone 
materially  luuut  tlio  diffioultici  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  geatlomen  of  the  llefoim 
Association  are  aware  of  this.  Tliey 
nay  cut  down  salaries ;  lower  the  de- 
fences of  the  country ;  abolisli  cxpcn- 
siTe  forms  and  ceremonies ;  amalgamate 
a  few  boards  of  direction  ;  redace  the 
citII  list ;  and  do  away  with  all  sinecures. 
But  the  evil  is  too  vast,  and  the  difli- 
oulties  are  too  gigantic,  to  be  met  in  so 
simple  a  manner.  Nor  will  these  gentle- 
men be  Halisiied  with  it  while  there  are 
eight  hundred  millions  at  which  to  leyel 
^ir  Quixotic  spear.  Uepudiation  was 
darkly  alluded  to  at  one  meeting  of  the 
Association.,  and,  though  it  has  since  been 
denied,  it  id  to  be  feared  that  time  only 
is  required  to  ripen  the  attempt." 

Turn  we  now  from  the  national 
debt  to  its  eldest  ofTsprlug,  the  Ex- 
change. ^Marvellous  indeed  arc  tho 
Becncd  to  which  we  are  introduced, 
whether  we  read  its  history  as  in  the 
time  of  William  of  Orange,  enter  it  at 
the  period  when  the  South  Sea  bubble 
liad  reached  its  utmost  width  of  dis- 
tension, or  tread  its  precincts  at  a  mora 
recent  date,  when  railway  speculation 
wasat  its  height,  and  the  Gleumutchkin 
at  a  noble  premium.  John  Bunyau 
could  not  have  had  a  glimpse  of  it,  for 
he  died  in  1C88:  nevertheless  his 
Vanity  Fair  is  no  inaccurate  prototype 
of  its  doiug«<.  No  stranger,  indeed, 
may  enter  the  secret  place  where  its 
prime  mysteries  are  enacted :  if  any 
iminitiatcd  wight  should  by  chance  or 
accident  set  foot  within  that  charmed 
cude,  the  alarm  i.s  given  as  rapidly  as 
in  Alsatia  when  a  baililF  trespassed 


mnch  that,  after  a  timef  the  oommis- 
sions  cxlgiUe  for  each  bomdjide  tniia- 
action  cmild  not  aflbrd  adeeank  snb- 
sistcnce  for  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  business.  People  who  bny  into 
the  stocks  with  a  view  to  pemuuMot 
investment,  are  not  nsuaUy  in  a  linny 
to  sell ;  and  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, thongfa,  strictly  speakings  the 
only  legitimate  one,  oonld  not  te  veiy 
Incratirc.  Gambling  was  soon  intio- 
dnced.  Tho  finctnationain  the  priee 
of  the  funds,  which  were  jEreqncnt  in 
those  nnsettlod  tunes,  presented  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  baying  and 
selling  for  the  acoonnt — a.  process  l^ 
means  of  whieh  a  small  <»pital  ma^y  be 
made  to  represent  fictitieasly  an  en- 
ormons  amount  of  stock:  no  tranafen 
being  required,  and  in  fact  no  sales 
effected,  the  real  stake  beiag  the  dif- 
ference between  the  baying  and  the 
selling  prices.  Bat,  the  natnral  floe- 
tuations  of  the  stodu  not  affiuding  a 
sufficient  margin  for  the  aTarice  of  the 
si)eculator3,  all  sorts  of  deep-laid 
schemes  were  hatched  to  elevate  or 
depress  them  unnaturally.  In  other 
words,  fraud  was  resorted  to,  finom  a 
very  early  period,  for  the  purpose  eC 
promoting  gain.  The  fc^owing  may 
serve  as  an  example: — "The  ficrt 
political  hoax  on  record  oocnrred  In 
the  reign  of  Anne.  Down  the  Qoeen's 
road,  riding  at  a  furious  rate,  ordering 
turnpikes  to  be  thrown  (^>en,  and  londly 
prochiiming  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Queen,  rode  awell-drassedman,  spar- 
ing neither  spur  nor  steecL  From  west 
to  east,  and  from  north  to  sonth,  tho 
news  spread.    Like  wildfire  it  passed 


upon  tho  sanctuary.    AVith  a  shout  of    through    tho   desolate    fields   where 


'*  Fourteen  hundred  fives ! "  tho  slogan 
of  their  clan,  Jew,  Gentile,  and  prose- 
lyte precipitate  themselves  upon  the 
rash  intnulcr.  In  the  twinkling  of  on 
eye,  his  hat  is  battered  down,  and 
amidst  kicks,  cufi's,  and  bustling,  he  is 
ojccted  from  the  temple  of  Mammon, 
lint,  lingering  in  the  outer  court  and 
vestibule,  we  can  gain  some  glimpses 
of  the  interior  worship ;  imperfect, 
indeed,  but  such  as  may  well  deter  us 
from  aspiring  to  form  part  of  the  con- 
grofration. 

The  creation  and  transferable  cha- 
racter of  public  funds,  necessarily  in- 
volved the  existence  of  a  class  of  men 
v.iio  d  \al  in  such  securities.  That  class 
multiplied  apace,  and  multiplied  so 


palaces  now  abound,  till  it  reached 
the  City.  Tho  train-bands  desisted 
from  their  exercise,  furled  their  coloorSf 
and  returned  homo  with  their  anna 
reversed.  The  funds  fell  with  a  sudden- 
ness which  marked  tho  importance  of 
the  intelligence ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that,  white  the  Christian  jobbers  stood 
aloof,  almost  paralysed  with  the  in- 
formation, Manasseh  Lopez  and  tho 
Jew  interest  bought  eagerly  at  tho 
reduced  price."  The  whole  thing  was 
a  lie,  coined  by  the  astute  Hebrews, 
who  then,  as  now,  accumulated  the 
giTater  part  of  their  money  in  thia 
dlsgracefid  and  inifamoas  manner,  and 
doubtless  had  the  audacity  even  to< 
lory  in  their  shame.    A  more  Ingeni- 
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0113  trick  wjis  played  off  in  1715,  when 
ix  bliam  capture  was  made  iu  Scotland 
of  a  carriage  and  six,  supposed  to 
contain  the  unfortunate  Chevalier  St 
George.  The  news,  being  despatched 
to  London,  instantly  cleyated  the  funds, 
"  and  the  inventora  of  the  trick  laughed 
in  their  sleeves  as  they  divided  the 
profit."  Modem  jobbers  will  doubtless 
read  these  records  with  a  sigh  for  tlie 
glory  of  departed  times,  just  aa  a 
schoolboy  bitterly  regrets  that  he  was 
not  born  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 
Universal  rapidity  of  commimlcation^ 
and  the  power  of  the  press,  have  ren- 
dered such  operations  on  a  large  scale 
.ilmost  impossible.  The  electric  tcle- 
(jjaph  has  injured  the  breed  of  carrier 
pijreons,  and  more  than  half  the  poetry 
of  fraudulent  stock-jobbing  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  range  of  the  jobbers  speedily 
extended  itself  beyond  the  compari- 
tively  narrow  field  presented  by  the 
finid;^.  Exchequer  bills  with  a 
variable  premium  were  invented  and 
brought  into  the  market,  a  largo  and 
Incrative  business  was  done  in  lottery 
tickets,  and  even  seats  in  parliament 
were  negotiated  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Joint- stock  companies  next 
came  into  play,  and  these  havo  ever 
since  proved  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  wealth  to  tlio  jobbers.  Nor  were 
they  in  the  least  particular  as  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  commodity  in  which 
thev  doalt.  Thomas  Guv,  founder 
of  the  hospital  called  after  his  name, 
acquire<l  his  fortune  by  means  similar 
to  those  which  are  now  made  matter 
of  reproach  to  tlie  Jews  of  Portsmouth 
and  rivmouth.  It  is  a  cnrious  fea- 
tnrc  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that 
money  questionably  amassed  is  more 
often  destined  to  pious  uses  than  the 
savings  of  honest  industry.  The  con- 
science of  the  usurer  becomes  alarmed 
as  the  liour  of  dissolution  draws  nigh. 
*'  Ilis  principal  dealings  were  in  those 
tickets  with  which,  from  the  time  of 
tlie  second  Charles,  the  seamen  had 
been  remunerated.  After  years  of 
frroat  endurance,  and  of  greater 
lii^rMir,  the  defenders  of  the  land  were 
l»;iid  with  inconvertible  paper  ;  and 
llie  senmen,  too  often  improvident, 
v.cre  couipellcd  to  part  with  their 
V.  ;\r,'es  at  any  discount,  which  the  con- 
science of  the  usurer  would  offer. 
^Fcn  who  had  gone  the  ronnd  of  the 


world  like  Drake,  or  had  fonght  hand 
to  hand  with  Tromp,  were  unable  to 
compete  with  the  keen  agent  of  the 
usurer,  who,  decoying  them  into  the 
low  haunts  of  liotherhithe,  purchased 
their  tickets  at  the  lowest  possible 
price ;  and  skilled  seamen,  the  glory 
of  England^s  navy,  were  thus  robbed, 
and  mined,  and  compelled  to  transfer 
their  services  to  foreign  states.  In 
these  tickets  did  Thomas  Guy  deal, 
and  on  the  savings  of  these  men  was 
the  vast  supers tnicturc  of  his  fortune 
reared.  But  jobbing  in  them  was  as 
frequent  in  the  lugh  places  of  England 
as  in  ^Change  Alley.  TIic  seaman 
was  poor  and  uniuilnential,  and  the 
orders  which  were  refused  payment  to 
him  were  paid  to  the  wealthy  jobber, 
who  parted  with  some  of  his  plunder 
as  a  premium  to  the  trcasur}*  to  dis- 
gorge the  remainder.'*  But  frauds 
and  injustice,  even  when  counte- 
nanced by  governments,  have  rarely 
other  than  a  disastrous  issne  to  tha 
state.  So  in  the  case  of  those  sea- 
men^s  tickets.  Tliat  the  wages  due 
to  the  sailor  should  ha\x  faUcn  into 
arrears  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
and  of  James,  need  excite  little  sur- 
prise, when  we  remember  that  the 
rcvcnue  in  their  day  never  exceeded 
two  millions  annually.  But  that  the 
abuse  should  havo  been  continued 
after  the  revolutionary  government 
had  discovered  its  easy  method  of 
raising  subsidies — more  especially 
when  ample  proof  had  been  given  of 
the  danger  of  such  a  system,  by  the 
want  of  alacrity  displayed  by  tho 
English  seamen  when  the  Dutch  fleet 
burned  our  vessels  in  the  Thames  and 
threatened  Chatham — is  indeed  mat- 
ter of  man'cl,  and  speaks  volumes  as 
to  the  gross  corruption  of  the  times. 
So  infamous  was  tho  neglect,  that  at 
length  the  sailors^  tickets  had  accu- 
mulated to  the  amount  of  nine  millions 
sterling  of  arrears.  Not  one  farthing 
had  been  provided  to  meet  this  huge 
demand  ;  and  in  order  to  stay  the 
clamours  of  the  holders, — ^not  now 
mariners,  but  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Thomas  Guy,  —  parliament  erected 
them  into  that  body  kno^\'n  as  the 
South  Sea  Company,  the  transactions 
of  which  will  ever  bo  memorable  in 
the  commercial  history  of  Great 
Britain. 
The   existence   of   tins  company 
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dates  from  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne ; 
but  for  some  years  its  operations  were 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  it 
only  assumed  importance  in  1719, 
when  exclusive  privileges  of  trading 
within  certain  latitudes  were  assured 
to  it.  We  quote  from  Mr  Doubleday 
the  following  particulars,  which  ut- 
terly eclipse  the  grandeur  of  modem 
gambling  and  duplicity. 

*'  As  Boon  as  the  act  had  fairly  passed 
the  Houses,  the  stock  of  tlie  company  at 
once  rose  to  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
per  cent ;  and  a  mad  epidemic  of  specu- 
lative gambling  seemed,  at  once,  to  seize 
the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hutchison,  and  a  few  others,  who  not 
only  preserved  their  sanity,  but  energeti- 
cally warned  tlio  pnblic  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  scheme  and  its  dupes.  The 
public,  however,  was  deaf.  The  first 
sales  of  stock  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  made  at  three  hundred  per  cent. 
Two  millions  and  a  quarter  were  taken, 
and  the  market  price  at  one  reached 
three  hundred  and  forty — double  the  first 
instalment  according  to  the  terms  of 
payment.  To  ^et  out  handsomely,  the 
Court  voted  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent 
upon  South  Sea  Stock,  being  only  a 
half-yearly  dividend,  payable  at  midsum- 
mer 17*20.  To  enable  persons  to  hold, 
they  also  offered  to  lend  half  a  million 
on  security  of  their  own  stock  ;  and 
afterwards  increased  the  amoant  to  a 
million,  or  nearly  so.  These  bold  steps 
gained  the  whole  affair  such  an  increase 
of  credit,  that,  upon  a  bare  notice  that 
certain  irredeemable  annuities  would  be 
received  for  btock,  upon  terms  hereafter 
to  be  settled,  numbers  of  annuitants  de- 
posited their  securities  at  the  South  Sea 
House,  without  knowing  the  terms  ! 
About  June,  when  the  first  half-yearly 
dividend  was  becoming  due,  the  frenzy 
rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  stock  was 
sold  at  (hjht  hundred  and  ninety  per  cent. 
This  extravagance,  however, made  so  many 
sellers,  that  the  price  suddenly  fell,  and 
unea^^iness  began  to  be  manifested  ;  when 
the  Directors  had  the  inconceivable  auda- 
city to  propose  to  create  new  stock  at  one 
thousand  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  ten  in- 
stalments of  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
Strange  to  relate,  this  desperate  villany 
turned  the  tide  again,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  Anderson,  *  in  a  few  days  the 
hundred  pound  instalment  was  worth 
four  hundred /^^* 

We  invariably  find  that  the  success, 
whether  real  or  pretended,  of  any  one 
scheme,  gives  rise  to  a  host  of  imitations. 
If  any  new  company,  whatever  be  its 


oblcct,  is  Btarted,  and  the  ■hares  tn 
selling  at  a  premiimi,  we  maj  kwk 
with  perfect  oonfidflnoe  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  six  or  8ev«n  othcn 
before  as  many  dajs  have  elapsed. 
This  Is,  of  course,  putlj  owing  to^tbe 
cupidity  of  the  pnbhc;  bntthatcnpidity 
could  not  manifest  itself  so  soon  in  a 
tangible  form,  bnt  for  the  machinations 
of  certain  parties,  who  see  their  way 
to  a  profit  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  speculation.    Amidst  tbe 
ruin  and  desolation  which  inTariabliy 
follow  those  seasons  of  inftuialed  and 
infatuated  gambling,  to  which  we  an 
now  almost  habituated,  such  men  pre- 
serve a  tranquil  and  a  cahn  demean- 
our.    And  no   wonder:    ihej  have 
reaped  the  harvest  which  the  folly  of 
others  has  sown.    At  the  hottest  and 
most  exciting  period  of  the  came, 
they  have  their  senses  as  comuete^ 
under  control  as  the  shaiper  who  has 
deliberately   dined  on  chicken   and 
lemonade,  with  the  prospect  of  en- 
countering afterwards  an  inebriated 
victim  at  Crockford^s.     They  may 
play  largely,  but  they  only  do  so  while 
their  hand  is  safe ;  the  moment  lock 
changes,  they  sell  out,  and  leave  the 
whole  loss  to  bo  borne  by  the  unfor- 
tunate dupes,  who,  bdleving  in  thdr 
deliberate  falsehoods,  still  continue  to   $ 
hold  on,  trusting  to  the  advent  of  those 
fabulous  better  times  which,  in  their 
case,  never  can  arrive.     It  has  been 
so  in  our  own  times,  and  it  was  so 
when  the  South  Sea  bubble  was  ex- 
panding on  its  visionary  basis.    Mul- 
titudes of  minor  schemes  were  pro- 
jected, subscribed  for,  and  driven  up 
to    an   exorbitant    premium.      The 
shares  of  really  solid  companies  par- 
ticipated in  the  rise,  and  mounted 
correspondingly  in  the  market.    The 
nominal  value   of  all  the   sorts  (d 
stock  then  afloat  was  computed  at  no 
less  than  five  hundred  mUlions;  being 
exactly  double  the  estimated  value  of 
the  whole  lands,  houses,  and  real  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom  1 

The  collapse  came,  and  brought  ruin 
to  thousands  who  thought  that  they 
held  fortune  within  thdr  grasp. 
The  history  of  the  downfall  is  not  less 
suggestive  than  that  of  the  rapid  rise. 
It  has  had  its  parallel  in  our  days, 
when  the  most  rotten  and  unsubstan- 
tial of  companies  have  brosened  out 
their  frauds  to   the   last,   doctored 
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nccounts,  declared  fictitious  dividends, 
and  threatened  with  legal  prosecution 
those  wlio  had  the  courage  and  the 
lionesty  to  expose  them. 

"  The  minor  bubbles  burst  first,  when 
the  South  Sea  schemers  were  foolish 
enough  to  apply  for  a  scire  facias  Agskitisi 
their  projectors,  on  the  ground  that  their 
schemes  injured  the  credit  of  the  grand 
Hchenic.  This  turned  quondam  allies  into 
furious  enemies.  The  scire  facias  was  is- 
sued on  13th  August  1720,  when  the 
<Iowufall  began;  and  Mr  Hutchison  saw 
Ills  predictions  completely  fulfilled.  The 
Sou  til  Sea  villains,  in  sheer  desperation, 
declared  a  haJf-yearlj/  ditidend  of  thirty 
}>er  cent  duo  at  Christmas,  and  offered  to 
guarantee  fifty  per  cent  per  annum  for 
twelve  years!  They  might  as  well  have 
declared  it  for  the  thirtieth  of  Febrnary. 
Everything  was  done  to  prop  the  repu- 
tation of  the  directors,  but  all  was  in  vain; 
and  when  the  stock  fell  at  last  to  one 
Inmdrcd  and  seventy-five,  a  panic  ensued, 
and  all  went  to  the  ground  together,  to- 
tally ruining  thousands,  and  nearly  drag- 
ging the  Bank  and  East  India  Company 
along  with  it." 

Mr  Francis  gives  us  some  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  casualties  arising 
from  this  gigantic  scheme  of  impos- 
ture. Gay,  the  author  of  the  Beg- 
tjars  Opera^  was  a  holder  of  stock, 
and  at  one  time  might  have  sold  out 
with  a  profit  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds— an  opportunity  very  rarely 


rouge-et-noir  or  roulette.  The  man 
who  buys  into  a  public  stock  with  the 
intention  of  selling  in  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  in  the  expectation  of  do- 
ing so  at  an  advanced  price,  or  the 
other  who  sells  shares  which  he  does 
not  possess,  in  the  confident  belief  of 
a  speedy  fall,  is,  in  everything  save 
decency  of  appearance,  on  a  par  with 
the  haunter  of  the  casino.  He  may, 
if  he  so  pleases,  designate  himself  au 
investor,  but,  in  reaUty,  he  is  a  com- 
mon gamester.  This  may  be  a  hard 
truth,  but  it  is  a  wholesome  one,  and 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  at  a 
time  when  general  usage,  and  yield- 
ing to  temptation,  have  perverted 
words  from  their  ordinary  significance, 
and  led  many  of  us  to  justify  trans- 
actions which,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  morality,  and  stripped  of 
their  disguise,  ought  to  be  unhesita- 
tingly condemned.  "  He  that  loveth 
gold  shall  not  be  justified,"  said  the 
son  of  Sirach.  f  Many  have  sinned 
for  a  small  matter ;  and  he  that  seek- 
cth  for  abundance  will  turn  his  eyes 
away.  As  a  naU  sticketh  fast  be- 
tween the  joinings  of  the  stones,  so 
doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying 
and  selling."  This  spuit,  when  it 
becomes  general  in  the  nation,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  most  hurtful  to  its 
welfare,  since  it  diverts  the  thoughts 
of  many  from  those  industrial  pur- 
vouchsafod  to  a  poet.     In  spite  of    suits  which  are  profitable  to  them- 


shrewd  advice,  he  neglected  his  chance, 
and  lost  every  penny.  One  Hudson, 
;i  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  large  fortune,  went  deeply 
into  the  scheme.  From  a  million- 
naire  he  became  a  beggar  and  insane, 
and  wandered  through  the  streets  of 
London  a  pitiable  object  of  charity. 
Jiut  it  would  be  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  multiply  instances  of  similar 
calamity.  They  are  reproduced  over 
and  over  again  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  fit  of  wild  and  reckless  specula- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  warning,  terrible  as 
it  is,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  re- 
straining the  morbid  appetite. 

It  would,  we  apprehend,  be  impos- 
.<ible  to  find  any  one  who  will  advo- 
cate gambling  upon  principle ;  though 
a  multitude  of  excellent  persons,  who 
would  shrink  with  horror  were  the 
odious  epithet  applied  to  them,  are, 


selves  and  others,  and  leads  them 
astray  from  that  honourable  and  up- 
right course  which  is  the  sure  and 
only  road  to  w^ealth,  happiness,  and 
esteem.  This  has  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  acknowledged  by  goyemment, 
even  within  our  own  time.  The  per- 
nicious effect  of  the  lotteries,  originally 
a  state  device,  upon  the  morsds  and 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  as  tes« 
tified  by  the  vast  increase  of  crime, 
became  at  length  so  glaring,  that  these 
detestable  engines  of  fraad  were  sup- 
pressed, by  act  of  parliament.  They 
still  linger  on  the  Continent,  as  most 
of  ns  have  reason  to  know  from  the 
annual  receipt  of  docoments,  copiously 
circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Hamburg 
and  Frankfort,  offering  us,  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  florins,  the  chance  of 
becoming  proprietors  of  several  dia- 
teaux  on  the  Khine,  with  boar- forests. 


nevertheless,  as  much  gamblers  as  if    mineral  springs,  yhneyards,  and  other 
they  were  staking  their  money  at    appurtenances.     We  presume,  from 
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the  continuity  of  the  circnlars,  that 
Ismcl  still  iiuds  its  dnpcs ;  but  wc 
never  happened,  save  in  one  of  Charles 
Levcr^s  novels,  to  hear  of  any  person 
lucky  enough  to  stumble  on  the  ticket 
which  secured  the  right  to  Henkers- 
berg,  Bettlersbad,  or  Xarrenstein.  The 
extent  to  which  lottery  gambling  was 
carried  in-  this  country  seems  to  us 
absolutely  incredible.  Derby  sweeps 
were  nothing  to  it. 

"  In  1772,"  says  Mr  Francis, « lottery 
magazine  proprietors,  lottery  tailors,  lot- 
tery staymakers,  lottery  glovers,  lottery 
hatmakers,  lottery  tea  merchants,  lottery 
barbers — where  a  man,  for  being  shared 
and  paying  threepence,  stood  a  cliance  of 
receiving  £10;  lottery  shoeblacks,  lottery 
eating-hoases — where,  for  sLxpenccy  a 
plate  of  meat  and  the  chance  of  0*0  gnl- 
neas  were  given;  lottery  oyster-stalls — 
where  threepence  gave  a  supply  of  oysters, 
and  a  remote  chance  of  five  guineas,  were 
plentiful;  and,  to  complete  a  catalogue 
which  speaks  volumes,  at  a  sansage-stall, 
in  a  narrow  alley,  was  the  important  in- 
timation written  np,  that,  for  one  far- 
thing's worth  of  sausages,  the  fortunate 
purchaser  might  realise  a  capital  of  five 
sliiilings.  Quack  doctors,  a  class  which 
formed  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  village 
life  of  old,  sold  medicine  at  a  high  price, 
giving  those  who  purchased  it  tickets  in 
a  lottery  purporting  to  contain  silver  and 
other  valuable  prizes." 

A  new  discovery  was  presently 
made,  which  had  a  serious  eilect  upon 
trade.  Money- prizes  were  discon- 
tinued, and  siiopkeopers,  parcelling 
out  their  goods,  disposed  of  them  by 
lotterv.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
business,  commenced  by  disreputable 
adventurers,  proved  most  injurious  to 
the  regular  dealer.  People  refused  to 
buy  an  article  at  the  regular  price, 
when  it  might  be  obtained  for  next  to 
nothing.  They  were,  however,  utterly 
wrong,'  for  the  staple  of  the  prize 
goods,  when  iuspccted,  proved  to  be 
of  the  most  Himsy  description.  Tickets 
in  the  state  lotteries  became  the  sub- 
ject of  pawn,  and  were  so  roceiveil  by 
f  le  brokers,  and  even  by  the  bankers. 
iSuicIde  was  rife ;  foi*gery  jrrew  com- 
mon ;  thetlt  increased  enonnously. 
Husbands  and  fathers  saw  their  wives 
and  children  reduced  to  absolute  star- 
vation, and  weeping  bitterly  for  bread, 
and  yet  pawned  their  last  articles  of 
huusehoMfnniiturc  for  one  more  des- 
perate cliancc  iu  the  lottery.    Wive;3 


betrayed  their  husbands,  mdphBder^ 
ed  them  for  the  same  purpose.  Ser- 
vants robbed  theur  maaten ;  oofnimia- 
sions  and  offices  were  aold.  Inss- 
rancewas  resorted  to,  to  xwommedate 
all  classes.  Those  who  hadnot  Wfoaey 
to  pay  for  tickets  might  insim  a  eer* 
tain  number  for  a  small  sain,  and  tlina 
obtain  a  prize ;  and  so  kyttery  grew 
upon  lottery,  and  the  sphere  was  ^- 
definitely  extended.  It  was  not  na- 
til  1826  that  this  abominable  ayatem 
was  finally  crashed.  The  imase  of 
the  vans,  placards,  and.  handbiUa  of 
Bish  is  still  fresh  in  oar  memory ;  and 
wo  pray  dcvoatly  that  sacceeding  ge- 
nerations may  never  behold  a  aiBUar 
spectacle. 

It  would  be  IB  yain  for  na,  withm 
the  limits  of  an  article,  to  altenpt 
even  the  faintest  sketch  of  the  apecn- 
lative  manias  which,  fh>m  time  to 
time,  have  affected  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain.  Some  of  thMe  have 
been  quite  as  baseless  as  the  Soath 
Sea  bubble,  and  may  be  directly  traced 
to  the  agency  and  instigation  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Others  were  fomded 
npon  schemes  of  manifest  adrantage 
to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  pro- 
prietary, if  cantionsly  and  wisely  car- 
ried out;  bat  here  again  the  paarion 
for  gambling  has  been  insanely  de- 
veloped, and  enconragedby  those  who 
sought  to  make  fortones  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  dopes.  Tliere  is  at  aU 
times,  in  this  countiy,  a  vast  deal  of 
unemployed  capital,  which,  in  the 
cant  phrase,  '^  is  waiting  for  faiTest- 
ment/^  and  which  cannot  well  be  in- 
vested  in  any  of  the  ordinanr  chanaals 
of  business.  The  fact  is,  that  witUi 
the  area  of  Britain,  it  liaa  been  kaig 
difficult  for  a  capitalist  to  select  a 
proper  field  of  operation;  and  the 
tendency  of  recent  legislation  has 
materially  increased  the  £fficnlty.  The 
country,  in  fact,  may  be  oonsideKd  as 
entirely  made.  Agricaltnral  improve- 
ment, on  a  large  scale,  tHilch  implied 
the  possession  of  a  tract  of  naprofit- 
ablo  country,  was  considered,  even 
before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  as 
no  hopeful  speculation.  Since  Aaft 
disastrous  event,  the  chaacss  have 
naturally  diminished ;  and 


that,  bv  this  time,  veiy  Ksw  psople 

;Pedrsaa^ 


h  a ve  any  fai  th  in  Sir  Robert '. 

posal  for  establishing  new  celOBiss  in 

Connaeght.    WhenwetndlhsWh% 
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Lord  Monteagle  denouncing  free 
trade  as  the  bane  of  Irelandf  we  may 
be  sure  that  few  capitalists  will  sink 
their  funds  in  the  western  bogs,  hoping 
that  they  may  appear  again  in  the 
sliape  of  golden  grain  wfaidi  may  defy 
the  competition  of  the  fertile  valleys 
of  America.  We  have  qnite  enough 
of  factories  for  all  the  demand  which 
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Of  hotfdiiig  ftbbote;  angtU  impruoned 
Set  thoa  at  Ubertj:  the  ht  riot  of  p«Me 
Mint  bj  the  han^  now  be  fed  upon : 
Um  our  oommiuHm  in  iti  utmoit  xor 


torce." 


Acting  upon  this  principle,  th^ 
made  thdr  business  to  find  out  new 
channels  of  inyestment  —  an  easier 
task  than  the  discovery  of  a  north- 


is  likely  to  come  for  years :  instead  of    western  passage  in  the  arctic  regions 


building  new  ones,  it  is  always  easy, 
if  any  one  has  a  fancy  for  it,  to  pur- 
chase abandoned  mills  at  a  venr  con- 
siderable discount;  but  we  do  not 
find  such  stock  eageiiy  demanded  in 
the  market.  Foreign  competition  has 
oxtinguLshed  several  branches  of  in- 
dustry to  which  capital  might  be  pro- 
fitably applied,  and  materially  injured 
others:  so  that  moneyed  men  really  are 
at  a  loss  for  eligible  investment. 
Tills  want  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time ;  and  the  uncertain  pc^y  of  our 
ministers,  with  regard  to  colonial 
ntTairs,  has  undoubtedly  had  an  is- 
jurious  effect  upon  tiie  prosperity  of 
tliose  dependencies.  We  have  anni- 
hilated much  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  have  withdrawn 
a  ^reat  deal  more.  It  is  long  since 
Adam  Smith  ur<^ed  the  propri^  and 
the  policy  of  identifying  some  of  our 
more  important  colonies  with  Great 
lii'ItaiQ,  by  the  simple  process  of  in- 
corporation, thus  extending  matcarially 
tlic  iiM  of  the  capitalist  upon  se- 
curity equal  to  that  which  he  can 
nl  way .4  command  at  home.  Such  an 
op}Vrtunity  is  at  this  moment  aflbrded 
by  Canaila ;  but  it  seems  Uiat  we  will 
rather  run  the  risk  of  seeing  Canada 
inor;,'e  in  the  United  States  than  make 
;it: y  i^acriflce  of  our  pride,  even  where 
i>ur  interest  is  concerned.  A  eon- 
.^rid.'rahlc  deal  of  capital  has  gone  to 
Auvtralia  ;  but  we  suspect,  from  late 
4veDt>\  that  the  future  supi^y  will  be 
limited. 

IVfore  the  railways  opened  to  ca- 
pitalist.-) a  channel  of  investment  which 
appeared  exceedingly  plausible,  and 
tvhieh  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
piaranteed  by  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, vast  masses  of  realised  wealth 
ncc  umulated  from  time  to  time.  Upon 
these  hoards  the  members,  myrmldoiuii 
and  jobbers  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
cast  a  covetous  eve:  they  whispmd 
to  each  other,  in  the  langiuife  of  King 
John— 


— and  to  represent  these  in  all  the 
glowing  colours  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  artists  of  'Change  Alley. 

The  year  1S28  was  remaricable  for 
the  commencement  of  an  epidemic 
which  proved,  hi  its  eifocts,  even  more 
disastrous  than  the  SouthSea  ddnsion* 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  or 
discuss  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
sudden  ouU)ur8t ;  some  <^  them  have 
bitti  indirectly  traced  to  the  operation 
onbr  Bobert  Peel's  famous  Cuiienqr 
Act  of  1819,  which  fetteied  the  Bank 
of  Engiand,  whilst  it  left  the  oonatiy 
bankers  free  to  issoe  nnlhiited  pqMV 
and  to  the  respite  of  the  smaller  nolei 
which  had  been  previouflfy  doomed  to 
extinction.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  specnlatfon  began  and  In- 
creased at  a  rate  which  was  anite  nn-> 
precedented.  All  kinds  of  ridicnloua 
schemes  found  fkvour  in  the  puMlc 
eye :  nothing  was  too  absord  or  pre- 
posterous to  scare  awar  appUcaaUftr 
shares.  Mining,  bnildiDg,  diippfaig^ 
insurance,  railway,  eohmUng;  aM 
washing  comptides  were  established: 
even  an  assodatlon  for  the  making  of 
gold  was  subscribed  for  to  the  foil 
amount,  and  doubtless  a  balloon  eom-> 
pany  for  Innar  purposes  would  have 
been  equaU  v  popular.  This  period 
was  marina  by  the  apparitkm  of  aa 
entirely  new  animal  In  the  preofaMtf 
of  the  Stoek  Exchange.  Balk,  bean, 
and  even  lane  doeu,  weie  aetuwe 
coeval  with  Its  exlitanee;  but  tte 
"  stag,**  hi  its  hnmanlaed  form,  ifH 
appeaifed  in  18S8.  The  follawinc 
sketch  might  pass  for  avlew  of  Capcl 
court  some  two-ana-iwenij  yem 
later: — 

•  The  reailiaew  wHh  wlikh  ihaies  win 
attainable  inl  ersaM  a  elafli  ef  ipeaa* 
lators  that  has  ever  slaoe  fonMd  a  mulBsd 
feature  in  periods  ef  exettement^  In  the 
dabMtis  hi  *BM  and  leaM  with  whkk 
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lingo  porket-book  containing  worthless 
M'rip  ;  with  crafty  countenance  and  can- 
ning eye;  with  showy  jewellery  and 
threadbare  coat ;  with  well-greased  locks, 
and  unpolished  boots  ;  with  knavery  in 
every  curl  of  the  lip,  and  villany  in  every 
thought  of  the  heart ;  the  stag,  as  he  was 
afterwards  termed,  was  a  prominent  por- 
trait in  the  furoground.  G  rouped  together 
in  one  comer,  might  be  seen  a  knot  of 
boys,  eagerly  buying  and  selling  at  a  pro- 
fit which  bore  no  comparison  to  the  loss 
of  honesty  they  each  day  experienced. 
Day  after  day  were  elderly  men  with 
huge  umbrellas  witnessed  in  the  same 
spot,  doing  business  with  thoso  whose 
characters  might  be  judged  from  their 
company.  At  another  point,  the  youth 
just  rising  into  manhood,  con^^cious  of  a 
few  guineas  in  his  purse,  with  a  resolute 
determination  to  increase  them  at  any 
price,  gathered  a  group  around,  while  he 
delivered  his  invention  to  the  liste^g 
throng,  who  regarded  him  as  a  superior 
spirit.  In  every  corner,  and  in  every 
vacant  space,  might  be  seen  men  eagerly 
discussing  the  premium  of  a  new  com- 
pany, the  rate  of  a  new  loan,  the  rumoured 
profit  of  some  lucky  speculator,  the 
rumoured  failure  of  some  great  financier, 
or  wrangling  with  savage  eagerness  over 
the  fate  of  a  shilling.  The  scene  has  been 
appropriated  by  a  novelist  as  not  un- 
worthy of  his  Tpen.  'There  I  found  my- 
self,' he  writes,  *  in  such  company  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  Gay  sparks,  with 
their  hats  placed  on  one  side,  and  their 
hands  in  their  breeches'  pockets,  walked 
up  and  down  with  a  magnificent  strut, 
whistling  most  harmoniously,  or  occasion- 
ally humming  an  Italian  air.  Several 
grave  personages  stood  in  close  consulta- 
tion, scowling  on  all  who  approached,  and 
seeming  to  reprehend  any  intrusion.  Some 
lads,  whose  faces  announced  their  Hebrew 
origin,  and  whose  miscellaneous  finery 
was  finely  emblematical  of  Rag  Fair, 
passed  in  and  out;  and  besides  these, 
there  attended  a  strangely  varied  rabble, 
exhibiting  in  all  sorts  of  forms  and  ages, 
dirty  habiliments,  calamitous  poverty, 
and  grim-visaged  villany.  It  was  curious 
to  me  to  hear  with  what  apparent  intelli- 
gence they  discussed  all  the  concerns  of 
the  nation.  Every  wretch  was  a  states- 
man; and  each  could  explain,  not  only 
all  that  had  been  liinted  at  in  parlia- 
ment, but  all  that  was  at  that  moment 
passing  in  the  l>osom  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.' " 

The  sketch  is  not  over-colonrccl. 
Ko  Olio  can  have  forgotten  the  sudden 
swarm  of  tiesh-flies,  called  from  cor- 
ruption into  existence  during  the  heat 


of  the  railway  mania,  and  the  ridi- 
culous airs  of  importance  which  they 
assumed.  A  convnlaion  of  this  kind 
— for  it  can  bo  styled  nothiog  else — 
does  infinite  injury  to  society ;  for  the 
common  greed  of  gain  too  often  breaks 
down  the  barriers  which  morality, 
education,  and  refinement  have  reared 
up,  and  proves  that  speculation,  as 
well  as  poverty,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  men  aaiuainted  with  strange 
companions. 

There  were,  however,  features  m  the 
maniaof  1823  which  dlstingniah  it  from 
every  other.  Thcjoint-stock companies 
established  for  domestic  bubble  par- 
poses  engrossed  but  a  limited  share  of 
ttie  public  attention ;  thoagh  the  ex- 
tent of  that  limitation  may  be  estimat- 
ed by  the  fact,  that  five  hnndred  and 
t  h  irty-t wo  new  companies  were  project- 
ed, with  a  nominal  subscribed  capital  of 
£441,649,600.  Of  course  only  a  mere 
fraction  of  this  money  was  actually 
put  down ;  still  the  gambling  in  the 
shares  was  enormous.  The  jarreater 
part  of  the  capital  actually  abstracted 
from  the  country  went  In  the  shape  of 
foreign  loans,  of  which  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-six  contracted  daring 
that  disastrous  period,  or  very  shortly 
before,  to  an  amount  of  about  fifty-six 
millions.  On  sixteen  of  these  loans 
interest  has  ceased  to  bo  paid.  Wo 
find  among  the  borrowers  such  states 
as  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Gunduljava,  Mexico, 
and  Peru,  not  to  mention  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  countries  whkdi 
have  set  to  Europe  a  scanddous  ex- 
ample of  repudiation.  Most  of  these 
loans  purported  to  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  some  of  tiiem 
were  contracted  for  at  so  low  a  figure  as 
68 ;  nevertheless,  with  all  these  seem- 
ing advantages,  it  appears  marvellons 
that  people  should  have  lent  their 
money  on  such  slender  seciuity  aa 
the  new  republics  could  ofier.  Wo 
obsen'c  that  Mr  Francis  has  revived 
the  antiquated  scandd  touching  Jo- 
soph  Hume's  ^^  mistake-'  with  reffurd 
to  the  Greek  bonds,  a  stoiy  which 
has  been  a  sore  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  veteran  reformer.  We  think  ho 
might  have  let  it  alone.  The  real 
mistake  lay  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assumed  that  Joseph's  plulanthropio 
interest  in  the  Greek  cause  was  so  in- 
tense as  to  suffer  him  for  one  moment 
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to  lose  sight  of  his  own.  His  anxiety 
to  baclc  out  of  a  bad  bargain  was  per- 
fectly natural.  He  never  was  an 
Epaminondas,  and  he  felt  justly  irri- 
tated at  the  foolishness  of  the  Greeks 
in  persisting  that  he  should  sustain 
the  heroic  character,  at  the  expense 
of  his  privy  purse,  when  the  stock 
had  fallen  to  a  discount.  If,  when  it 
rose  again  to  par,  the  Greek  deputies 
were  weak  enough  to  repay  him  the 
«imountof  his  loss,  with  the  uttermost 
farthing  of  interest,  that  was  their 
concern.  When  a  senatorial  sympa- 
thiser gives  the  aid  of  his  lungs  to 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  he 
has  surely  done  enough.  Why  mulct 
him  farther  from  the  pocket  ? 

Those  foreign  loans,  and  the  drain 
of  bullion  which  they  occasioned, 
speedily  brought  on  uie  crisis.  It 
was  a  very  fearful  one,  and  for  the 
second  time,  at  least,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  in  danger.  It  was  then^Chat 
mighty  establishment  owed  its  safety 
to  the  discovery  of  a  neglected  box  of 
one  pound  notes,  which,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr  Harman,  one  of 
the  principal  directors,  saved  the  credit 
of  the  country.  The  coffers  of  the 
bank  were  exhausted,  almost  to  the 
last  sovereign ;  and  but  for  that  most 
fortunate  Ik>x,  cash  payments  must 
have  been  suspended  in  December 
1825,  a  position  of  affairs  the  issue  of 
which  no  human  intelligence  could 
predicate.  Subsequent  legialadon  has 
not  been  able  to  guard  us  against  the 
possibility  of  a  simihir  recnrrenoe. 
All  that  has  been  done  is  to  insore 
the  certainty  of  an  eariier  and  more 
frequent  panic,  and  to  dog  the  wheels 
of  commerce  by  rendering  diseonnts 
impracticable  at  periods  when  no 
speculation  is  on  foot.  But  as  te  as 
regards  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  under  our  present  monetary 
laws,  no  provision  has  been  made«  in 
any  way  commensurate  to  the  addi- 
tional risk  occasioned  bv  the  abflorp- 
tion  of  the  twenty  millions  and  up- 
wards lodged  in  the  sayhngs-banu, 
all  which  must,  when  required,  be 
repaid  in  the  preciq^s  metals ;  and  in 
case  of  any  convulsion,  or  violent 
alarm,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  de- 
mand would  be  made.  The  experi- 
ence of  1832  has  deariy  dononstra- 
ted  how  the  fate  of  a  mwhiry  may  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  position 


of  the  establishmait  in  Tbreadneedle 
Street. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  a  commercial  oountiy  like 
ours,  wealth  should  command  that 
respect  and  homage  which,  in  other 
times,  was  accorded  to  the  possessors 
of  nobler  attributes.  We  make  every 
allowance  for  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  age.  High  and  heroic 
valour,  as  it  exteted  before,  and  un- 
donbteidly  still  does  exist,  has  not  the 
same  fteld  for  its  display  as  in  the  days 
when  Christendom  was  leagued  against 
the  Infidel,  or  even  in  those,  compara- 
tively later,  when  contendhag  factions 
made  their  appeal  to  arms.  Our  wars, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  matters  of 
tactics  and  generalship ;  and  physical 
conrage  and  daring  has  ceased  to  be 
tte  path  to  more  than  common  re- 
nown. Where  most  are  loyal,  and  no 
treason  is  at  hand,  loyalty  is  no  con- 
spicuous virtue.  Those  who  are  dls- 
tiuffuished  in  the  wdks  of  literature 
and  science  need  not  oovet  adulation, 
and  very  seldom  can  command  it. 
Their  fame  is  of  too  noble  and  endur- 
ing a  quality  to  be  affboted  by  ephe- 
meral applause;  and  it  is  good  for 
them  to  work  on  hi  patience  and  in 
silence,  trusting  for  their  reward  here- 
after. The  simstantlality  of  wealth, 
the  power  and  patronage  which  it 
commands,  will  Inevitamy  make  its 
possessor  more  conspicoons  hi  the 
eyes  of  the  commnnitjr,  than  if  he  were  • 
adorned  with  the  highest  mental  attri- 
butes. All  things  are  measured  by 
money :  and  when  mon^  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  diief  motive  power,  ho 
who  knows  best  how  to  amass  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  the  otject  of  attention. 
But  .the  ^narked  and  indiscriminate 
homage  which  is  paid  to  wealth  alooe, 
without  regard  to  tfie  ohancter  of  the 
possessor,  or  the  means  tbrongfa  wUdi 
that  wealth  has  been  acqidred,  is,  in 
onr  estimation,  a  ftatue  disgraoeAd 
to  the  age,  and,  were  it  altogether 
new,  womd  Joatiiy  08  in  tUnkiiuFthat 
the  sphrit  of  independeaoa  bad  dedhifd. 
We  shall  hold  ouaelveB  escssed  fttm 
Hlostrmtlng  onr  meaning  l^maUng 
special  referenoe  to  a  leeent  ont  atrik* 
ing  hMtanoe,  in  which  wealth  snddenlfjr 

aoqidred,  though  1^  moit  inionitoQi 
means,  raised  its  owner,i&r  atune,  to 
the  pbmade  of  pabUe  obsenration. 
We  prefer  sekedfeg  ften  the  pagef  of 
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"Mr  Francis  the  portrait  of  a  man 
whose  character  dis])Iajed  nothing 
that  was  great,  generous,  benevolent, 
or  noble :  whose  whole  life  and  wholo 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  pelf;  whose  manners  were 
coarse ;  whose  person  was  unprepos- 
sessing; wlio.sc  miud  never  ranged 
beyond  its  own  contracted  and  money- 
making  sphere :  and  who  yet  com- 
manded, in  this  England  of  ours,  a 
homage  greater  than  was  ever  paid  to 
virtue,  inU'llect,  or  valour.  Such  a 
man  was  Nathan  Meyer  llothschild, 
the  famous  Jew  capitalist. 

Originally  from  Frankfort,  this  re- 
markal)lc  man  came  over  to  England 
towards  the  close  of  last  century,  and 
commenced  operations  in  Manihestcr, 
whore  he  is  said  to  have  speedily 
trebled  his  tirst  capital  of  £20,1.KXJ  :— 

"  This,"  says  Mr  Francifl,  **  was  the 
fonodation  of  that  colossal  fortune  which 
nfterwardti  pai^flod  into  a  proverb  ;  and  iu 
1800,  finding  Manchester  too  fimall  for 
the  miiui  ^vhicli  could  grapple  with  thc»:c 
profits,  Uotlischild  came  to  Loudon.  It 
was  the  periud  ^vhcu  such  a  mau  was 
Furc  to  make  progroii:*,  ns,  clear  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  commercial  views,  he 
was  also  rapid  and  decisive  in  working 
out  the  ideas  which  presented  thcmsclvc?. 
Business  was  plentiful ;  the  entire  (.'onti- 
nout  formed  our  customers  ;  and  Roths- 
child reaped  a  rich  reward.  From  bar- 
gain to  bargain,  fVom  profit  to  profit,  the 
Hebrew  financier  went  on  and  prospered. 
Gifted  with  a  fine  perception,  he  never 
hesitated  in  action.  Having  bought  some 
bills  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  a  dis- 
count— to  the  payment  of  which  the  faith 
of  tlic  state  was  pledged — bi^  next  ope- 
ration was  to  buy  the  gold  which  was 
necessary  to  pay  them,  and,  when  he  IkkI 
purchased  it,  he  was,  as  ho  expected,  in- 
formed that  the  government  required  it. 
i.rovernment  had  it — but,  doubtlei<rt,  ]iaid 
for  the  accommodation.  '  It  was  the  best 
burfiness  I  ever  did  !*  he  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly ;  and  he  added  that,  when  the 
government  had  fioi  it,  it  was  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them  until  he  had  undertaken  to 
convey  it  to  Portugal.'* 

llothschild  was,  in  fact,  a  usurer  to 
the  state,  as  grt'cdy  and  unconsiiiiu- 
able  as  the  humblor  Hebrew  who 
discounts  the  bill  of  a  spendthrift  at 
forty  i>er  cent,  and,  instead  of  hand- 
ing over  the  balance  in  cash  to  his 
victim,  forces  him  to  accept  the  moiety 
iu  coals,  pictures,  or  cigars.  His 
information   was  minute,   exclusive, 


and  nmified.  All  tiie  arts  which  had 
been  employed  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  eariier  times  were  rerived 
by  him,  and  new  "  dodges**  Intio- 
dnced  to  depieas  or  to  niBe  the  mar- 
hct. 

^  One  cause  of  hie  meeeaa  was  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  ahiMidMl  all  his 
transactions,  and  the  tortnoiis  poliej  with 
which  he    mieled  those   the   jaeat  wb» 
watched  him  the  keenest.     If  he  pos- 
pcssed  news  calculated  to  make  the  l\uids 
rise,  he  would  commisaion  the  broker  who 
nrtcd  on  his  behalf  to  sell  half  »  milliOD. 
The  Fhoal  of  men  who  nsni^T  fellow  the 
movements  of  others  sold  with  him.    The 
ncwB  soon  passed  throngh  Gapel  Coort 
that  Rothschild  was  bearing  the  Bifffcety 
and  the  fhnds  felL    Men  looked  doefci- 
ingly  at  one  another;  a  geneial  panie 
spread ;  bad  news  was  looked  Ibr ;  and 
these  united  agencies  sank  the  prioe  two 
or  three  per  cent.    This  was  the  resali 
expected ;  and  other  brokerSy  not  nsnally 
cmi>loyed  by  him,  bought  all  they  eonld 
at  the  reduced  rate.    By  the  time  this 
was  accomplished,  the  good  news  had  ar- 
rived;  the  pressure  ceased;  the  fonds 
rose  instantly;  and  Mr  Hothsdiild leaped 
his  reward." 

The  morality  of  the  ring  has  some- 
times been  called  in  qncBtion ;  but  we 
freely  confess,  that  we  would  rather 
trust  onrselves  implicitly  to  the  ten- 
der  mercies  of  tho  veriest  leg  that 
ever  bartered  horse-flesh,  than  to 
those  of  such  a  man  aa  *'*'  the  first 
baron  of  Jewr>'** — a  title  which  was 
given  him  by  a  foreign  potentate,  to 
the  profanation  of  a  noble  Ghzistiaa 
order. 

Such  were  the  doings  of  RothsohSd: 
let  us  now  see  him  in  person.  ^'  Ho 
was  a  mark  for  the  satirists  of  tho  day. 
Ilis  huge  and  somewhat  slovenly  ap- 
pearance ;  the  lounging  attitnde  he  as- 
Bunied,  as  he  loan^  against  his  pillar 
in  tho  Koyal  Exchange;  hisronghand 
rugged  speech ;  his  foreign  accent  and 
idiom,  made  caricatnro  mark  him  as 
its  own;  while  even  carioatnre  lost 
all  power  over  a  subject  which  defied 
its  utmost  skill.  His  person  was  made 
an  object  of  ridicnle;  but  his  form 
and  features  were  from  God.  lUs 
mind  and  manners  were  fashioned  by 
ci IT nui stances ;  his  acts  alone  were 
public  property,  and  by  these  we  have 
a  r i;:! 1 1  to  j  u d^'c  h im .  No  great  benevo- 
liMU'i'  lit  up  his  path ;  no  great  charity 
\<  relatiMl  of  him.  The  press,  ever 
ready  to  chronicle  liberal  deeds,  was 
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almost  silent  upon  the  point ;  and  the 
fiue  feeling  which  marked  the  path  of 
an  Abraham  Goldsmid,  and  which 
brightens  the  career  of  many  of  the 
same  creed,  is  unrecorded  by  the 
1)0 wer  which  alone  could  give  it  pub- 
licity." 

Mr  Disraeli,  in  some  of  his  clever 
novels,  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  a 
jrreat  Jew  financier  in  colours  at  once 
brilliant  and  ])leiifiing.  His  Sidonia, 
whilst  deeply  engaged  in  money-mak- 
ing pursuits,  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  boundless  accomplishment,  ex- 
panded intellect,  varied  information, 
and  princely  generosity.  He  is  the 
very  Paladin  of  the  Exchange — a 
(*om])onnd  of  Orlando  and  Sir  Moses 
Montetiore.  The  extravagance  of  the 
conception  does  not  prevent  us  from 
admiring  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
author,  in  adapting  his  materials  so  as 
to  elevate  our  ideas  and  estimate  of 
the  Hebrew  idiosyncrasy.  Sidonia  is 
as  nmch  at  home  in  the  palace  as  in 
the  counting-room  ;  his  great  wealth 
ceases  to  be  the  prominent  feature, 
and  becomes  the  mere  acaessory  of  the 
polished  and  intellectual  man  ;  avarice 
never  for  one  moment  is  permitted  to 
appear :  on  the  contrary,  the  prodi- 
gality of  the  munificent  Hebrew  is 
bomething  more  than  Oriental.  Wo 
may  refuse  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
such  a  character,  which  implies  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  antagonistic  pur- 
suits, and  a  union  of  mental  attributes 
wliich  could  not  possibly  coexist;  but, 
tills  dilhculty  once  surmounted,  we 
cannot  challenge  the  right  of  so  emi- 
nently gifted  an  individual  to  take  his 
place  among  the  true  nobility  of  the 
earth.  AV'e  fear,  however,  that  such 
a  phienix  of  Palestine  has  no  exist- 
ence, save  on  paper.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Kothschild  was  not  the  man; 
and  yet  Kothschild,  in  liis  day,  com- 
manded as  much  homage  as  the  novel- 
ist has  claimed  for  Sidonia.  Great  is 
the  power  of  money !  Princes  feasted 
with  him;  ambassadors  attended  him 
to  the  tomb ;  and  yet,  for  all  we  can 
liarn,  he  was  not  equal,  in  moral 
worth,  to  the  meanest  pauper  in  the 
workhouse.  He  would  at  times  give 
a  guinea  to  a  street  beggar,  not  for 
the  object  of  relieving  his  wants,  but 
to  enjoy  the  joke  of  seeing  him  run 
away,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  donor  hud  been  mistaken  in  the 
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coinl  His  wealth  was  gained  by 
chicanery,  and  augmented  by  syste- 
matic deceit ;  and  yet  attend  to  the 
words  of  the  chronicler : — 

^  Peers  and  princes  of  the  blood  sat  at 
his  table  ;  clergymen  and  laymen  bowed 
before  him ;  and  they  who  preached  loud- 
est against  mammon,  bent  lowest  before 
the  mammon-worshipper.  Gorgeous  plate, 
fine  furniture,  an  establishment  such  as 
many  a  noble  of  Norman  descent  would 
envy,  graced  his  entertainments.  With- 
out social  refinement,  with  manners  which, 
ofieusiTe  in  the  million,  were  but  brusqur 
in  the  mllliounaire  ;  he  collected  around 
him  the  fastidious  members  of  the  most 
fastidious  aristocracy  in  the  world.  He 
saw  the  representatives  of  all  the  states 
in  Europe  proud  of  his  friendship.  By 
the  democratic  envoy  of  the  New  World, 
by  the  ambassador  of  the  imperial  Kuss, 
was  his  hospitality  alike  accepted  ;  wliile 
the  man  who  warred  with  slavery  in  all 
its  forms  and  phases,  was  himself  slave  to 
the  golden  reputation  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  language  which  Mr  Rothschild  could 
use  when  his  anger  overbalanced  his  dis- 
cretion, was  a  license  allowed  to  his 
wealth  ;  and  he  who,  when  placed  in  a 
position  which  almost  compelled  him  to 
subscribe  to  a  pressing  cliarity,  could  ex- 
claim, "  Here,  write  a  cheque  —  1  have 
made  one — fool  of  myself ! "  was  courted 
and  caressed  by  the  clergy,  was  feted  and 
followed  by  the  peer,  was  treated  as  an 
equal  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown^ 
and  more  than  worshipped  by  those  whose 
names  stood  foremost  on  the  roll  of  a  com- 
mercial aristocracy.  His  mode  of  dicta- 
ting letters  was  characteristic  of  a  mind 
entirely  absorbed  in  money- making  ;  and 
his  ravings,  when  he  found  a  bill  unex- 
pectedly protested,  were  translated  into 
mercantile  language  before  they  were  fit 
to  meet  a  correspondent's  eye.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  write  thus  depreciatingly  of  a  man 
who  possessed  so  large  a  development  of 
bram ;  but  the  golden  gods  of  England 
have  many  idolaters,  and  the  voice  of 
truth  rarely  penetrates  the  private  room 
of  the  English  merchant.*' 

Poor  88  Lazarus  may  be,  let  him  not 
envy  the  position  of  Dives.  Even  in 
this  world,  riches  cannot  parchase  hap- 
piness. Any  pecuniary  loss  was  cnongh 
to  drive  Rothschild  to  despair.  Ills 
existence  was  farther  embittered  by 
the  dread  of  assassination — no  uncom- 
mon symptom,  when  the  mind  is  rarely 
at  case;  and  those  who  knew  him 
best,  said  that  he  was  often  troubled 
with  such  thoughts,  and  that  they 
haunted  him  at  moments  when  he 
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would  willingly  have  forgotten  them. 
*'  Happy  I ''  he  said,  in  reply  to  the 
compliment  of  a  gnest — ^'  me  happy ! 
what  I  happy  when,  jost  as  you  are 
going  to  diue,  you  have  a  letter  placed 
In  your  hands,  saying,  '  If  you  do  not 
send  me  £500, 1  will  blow  your  brains 
out  ? '  Happy ! — me  happy ! "  We  are 
not  compassionate  enough  to  wish  that 
it  had  been  otherwise.  Such  thoughts 
are  the  foreshadowing  of  the  end  of 
those  who  have  prospered  beyond  their 
deserts,  and  have  failed  in  making 
even  that  negative  expiation,  whicli 
conscience  sometimes  extorts  from  the 
apprehensions  of  unscrupulous  men. 

And  here  we  shall  close  our  re- 
marks. There  is  still  a  fertile  field 
before  us,  on  which  we  might  be 
tempted  to  enter ;  but  that  discussion 
would  bring  us  too  near  our  own  days, 
and  involve  tlie  resumption  of  topics 
which  have  already  been  handled  in 
Maga.  The  time  doubtless  will  come, 
when,  after  the  cessation  of  some  new 
lit  of  speculation,  and  when  men  are 
cursing  their  folly,  and  attempting  by 
late  industry  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes,  some  historian  like  Mr  Fran- 
cis shall  take  up  the  pen,  and  chron- 
icle our  weakness,  as  that  of  our  fathei*s 
is  already  chronicled.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us 
seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  lesson 
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which  may  be  drawn  from  this  inter- 
esting record.  Speculation,  carried 
beyond  due  boands,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  old 
game  of  Beggar  my  Neighbour, 
under  another  form.  To  fair  and 
legitimate  enterprise  we  owe  much  of 
our  modem  improvement ;  which  has 
been  further  rendered  necessary  by 
the  pressure  which  has  increased,  and 
is  increasing  upon  as.  To  unfair  and 
illegitimate  enterprise,  undertaken  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  immediate  gain, 
we  owe  nothing  save  periods  of  great 
misery  and  desolation.  The  game  of 
Beggar  my  Neighbour  may  be 
played  privately  or  publicly.  Some 
of  us  have  taken  a  hand  in  it  privately, 
with  what  results  we  shall  keep  to 
ourselves.  For  several  years  back, 
our  statesmen  have  played  the  public 
game,  and  played  it  well.  They  have 
succeeded  in  inflicting  successively  a 
blow  upon  each  great  interest  of  the 
countr}^  by  dealing  with  each  sepa- 
rately, and  by  alienating  the  sympathy 
of  the  others.  The  game  is  now 
pretty  well  played  out ;  and  when  we 
come  to  reckon  our  counters,  it  is 
evident  from  the  result,  that  not  one 
of  the  parties  so  dealt  with  has  been 
a  winner!  Who,  then,  are  the  gainers? 
We  think  the  answer  is  plain.  They 
are  the  Capitalist  and  the  Foreigner.* 
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We  held  our  course,  after  part- 
ing with  our  friends  in  the  boat,  and 
were  soon  at  the  harbour's  mouth. 
The  breeze  continued  to  freshen,  and 
the  swell  to  increase.  Our  little 
Wilhclmina  now  began  to  give  us  a 
specimen  of  her  qualities  as  a  sea- 
boat.  Labouring  through  the  curled 
and  crested  seas,  creaking,  groaning, 
vibrating  from  stem  to  stem ;  now 
balancing,  with  her  keel  half  bare,  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  surge,  now  deep 
in  a  liquid  trough ;  now  kicking  up 
behind,  now  running  her  nose  bang 
into  a  bank  of  water ;  now  pointing 
skywards,  as  if  bound  to  the  moon, 
and  not  to  Lisbon ;  now  pitching,  now 


jig-jigging  it,  she  simulated  the  paces 
of  a  Spanish  genet— a  great  deal  of 
action,  very  little  progress. 

By  the  time  we  were  clear  of  the 
harbour,  and  in  comparatively  smooth 
water,  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the 
north-west ;  our  course  lay  south, 
and,  being  sheltered  by  the  land,  we 
soon  exchanged  the  jig>jigging  of  our 
exit  from  port  for  a  far  more  agree- 
able, because  more  equable  motion, 
as  we  drove  over  ocean's  swell.  It 
had  already  become  palpably  evident 
that  none  of  our  military  friends  were 
good  sailors.  Now,  however,  they 
were  all  able  to  stand  without  hold- 
ing— all,  I  should  say,  but  one  un- 
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happy  indiyidual,  and  that  was  Mr 
Commissary  Capsicam,  who  had  been 
rcdaced  to  a  miserable  state  of  disor- 
der by  the  active  moTements  of  the 
brig,  and  whose  actual  symptoms 
were  by  no  means  those  of  convales- 
cence. 

Night  closed  in.  It  was  past  twilight, 
yet  not  wholly  dariL — ^in  short,  that  in- 
terval between  twilight  and  perfect 
night,  for  which  in  English  we  have  no 
word,  bat  which  the  richer  langoage  of 
Bams  expressively  designates  as  ^^the 
gloaming."  Little  more  than  enough 
of  it  to  fill  the  sails  and  give  the  vessel 
M'ay,  the  wind  was  soft,  and  at  times 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  waves  heav- 
ed lazily ;  the  ship  surmounted  them 
with  measured  rise  and  foil;  and, 
though  the  heavens  were  overcast,  a 
light,  different  from  that  of  day,  clear 
but  faint,  was  equably  diffbsea  on  all 
sides.  The  tremulous  surface  of  the 
ocean,  dark,  but  distinguishable  to  the 
horizon,  was  there  sharply  outlined 
against  the  pale  but  still  luminous 
sky. 

Since  we  left  port  in  the  morning, 
what  with  showers  and  spray,  wind 
and  sunshine,  I  had  been  more  than 
once  wet  through  and  dry  again.  The 
consequences  were  now  perceptible. 
I  shivered  inwardly.  My  mina,  too, 
was  ill  at  ease.  After  much  reflec- 
tion, and  some  self-examuiation,  I 
came  to  this  conclusion :  that  some- 
thing was  requisite,  something  was  in- 
dispensable, in  my  actual  condition  both 
of  mind  and  body.  What  that  some- 
thing was,  did  not  instantiy  occur  to 
me.  I  asked  myself  the  question 
point-blank  — I  answered  It.  The 
problem  was  solved:  I  wanted — a 
nightcap.  Down  I  rushed  into  the 
cabin.  ^'  Steward,  bring  me  some  hot 
water  and  a  littie  taui4y.''— "  Yes, 
sir;  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water, 
sir ;  coming  durectiy,  sir."—"  No,  no, 
steward;  that's  not  what  I  called  for. 
Bring  the  brandy  and  the  hot  water 
separate.    FU  mix  formyadf." 

''  Quite  right,''  growled  a  feeble 
voice.  It  was  poor,  nnbappy,  stOl- 
very-far-from-pOTfectly-reoofered  Mr 
Capsicum's.  The  faUing  cf  tiie  wind 
had  so  far  abated  the  ship's  move- 
ments, that  his  worst  qrmptoais  were 
now  relieved.  Still,  however,  he  was 
far,  very  far,  from  well.  Itot  of  the 
passengers  had  turned  fai ;  tml  there, 


by  lamplight,  sat  poor  Capsicum  at 
the  cabUi  table,  from  sheer  listiess- 
ness,  destitute  of  soffieiait  energies  to 
put  himself  to  bed,  a  Umentable  spec- 
tacle. 

"  Suppose  yon  Join  mo,  then,"  said 
I.    *•  Co  you  ffood." 

"  Can't,  can\"  said  he,  plaintively. 
''  Couldn't  get  it  down,  if  I  knew  it 
would  make  me  well  this  instant. 
Wish  I  could,  ni  see  you  take 
yours,  though.  That'll  be  some  com- 
fort, anyhow." 

The  steward  now  brought  hot 
water,  half  a  lemon,  lump-sugar, 
tumbler  half  fhll  of  capital  brandy.— 
'^Here,  steward,  you  may  take  the 
lemon  away  with  you.  Don't  want 
it." 

"  Quite  right,"  grunted  Capsicum, 
who  thought  himself  a  connoisseur  in 
all  things  eatable  and  drinkable. 
*^  Quite  right;  no  mm,  no  lemon." 
Spite  of  his  pitiful  plight,  he  now, 
con  eanorc,  set  himseif  to  watch  my 
operations  critically;  as  if,  from  the 
brewings  he  woold  form  an  estimate  of 
my  judgment,  capabilities,  taste,  cha- 
racter, and  general  attainments. 

With  the  silver  tongs  I  extracted  a 
lump  of  cr3rstal  sugar,  the  largest  in 
the  basin.  The  present  **  without" 
system  was  not  then  in  vogue,  nor 
have  I  adopted  it  yet.  But  now  there 
was  a  hitch— how  to  m^t  the  sugar. 
In  the  tumbler  it  must  not  go— there 
was  the  brandy  :  that  had  been  an  In- 
fiinsement  of  all  the  laws  of  potatory 
combination.  I  felt  that  I  was  under 
observation,  and  tliat  my  character 
was  at  stake.  I  placed  the  sugar  in 
theqfKxm.  *^  Quite  right,"  said  Ci4>- 
sicnm. 

Yet  ndtber,  aoeordlng  to  the  mo- 
dem practice,  did  I  wa«i  the  sogar, 
half  mdted»  from  the  spoon  into  the 
tumbler,  with  a  straam  of  hot  water. 
That,  I  submit,  is  an  approximation 
to  the  error  of  fanmentaf  the  sonr  in 
the  nnndzed  brandy.  lio,no.  Hold- 
ing the  spoon  ofer  the  tnmbler,  I 
canfUtty  dropped  npoD  tte  8i^[ar  tftiee 
Arope  of  the  boDIng  irater.  It  wia 
oMNirii.  The  sacar  gradnaUj  sab- 
aidAdkto  apeUneB  ttqald,  whieh  Haed 
th«  spoon.  Capifam,  who,  Mk  aa 
he  was,  etQl  watdied  my  prooeedligi 
with  the  deqieat  Intsml,  and  itWk% 
patronising  air  of  nHd  benignity,  re- 
peatedUa  teMiwnlal-^'Qii&eiiji^'* 
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Waiting  till  the  sugar  was  wholly 
cUasolved,  I  then  at  length  infa8<^ 
anfficient  hot  water  to  scald  the  rai? 
spirits,  then  added  the  sugar.  Two 
or  three  stirs  sufficed  ;  not  a  bead 
floated  on  the  surface.  The  mixture 
was  made — tumbler  about  half  an  inch 
from  full — a  "  stiff  un."  Capsicum 
raised  himself  from  the  table  on  which 
he  had  been  leaning,  with  folded  arms, 
like  a  cat  watchuag  a  mouse,  and  gave 
a  snort  of  approbation. 

"  You  aud  that  white  fellow  old  ac- 
quaintance ?^*  said  Capsicum. 

"  Our  acquaintance,"  replied  I, 
'^  commenced  at  Falmouth  about  a 
week  ago." 

'^  Oh !  thought  perhaps  he  was  some 
family  connexion,"  said  Capsicum. 

^'  The  connexion  is  quite  recent,  as 
I  tell  you,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  certainly 
don't  mean  to  cut  it.  Hope  to  dine 
with  him  at  headquarters,  every  day 
Fm  disengaged." 

*'^  Dine  with  him  at  headquarters  ?" 
replied  Capsicum.  *'  You'll  do  nothing 
oif  the  kind,  I  can  tell  you  that,  sir. 
That  is,  you'll  dine  with  him  at  my 
table ;  pretty  often,  too,  I  trust.  Hope 
I  shall  frequently  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  both.  But  at  his  own 
table,  if  you're  twenty  years  at  head- 
quarters, you  won't  dine  with  him 
once  ;  take  my  word  for  that.  John 
Banymore  wouldn't  suffer  it."  Here 
was  a  blow  I 

"  WeU,  but  that's  a  thing  I  can't 
understand,"  said  I. 

*'  Well  then,  I  must  make  you  un- 
derstand it,"  replied  Capsicum.  "  You 
are  going  out  on  an  ai)pointment  as 
clerk  in  John  Banymorc's  Depart- 
ment. Isn't  it  soV"  1  bowed  as- 
sent. 

'*  Very  well.  That  white  chap  does 
business  in  commissariat  bills.  When 
he  gets  a  bill,  he's  dying  to  get  the 
cash.  Your  Department  pays  the 
cash.  Don't  you  see,  my  dear  sir? 
It  wouldn't  do.  It  would  be  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety, for  any  man  in  j'our  Depart- 
ment to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
any  man  who  does  business  in  bills. 
Besides,  it  would  be  contrary  to  head- 
quarters etiquette ;  eveiybody  would 
talk  about  it.  Now,"  added  Capsi- 
cum, w^ith  a  self- approving  air,  "  now 
I've  done  my  duty  by  John  Barry- 
more.    Koticed  you  were  very  thidc. 


l^onght  I'd  tell  yon,  the  fint  oppor- 
tunity. Oh  me !  oh  me !"  (sighing^ 
panting,  gasping,  pressing  his  hands 
on  his  stomach,  and  swaying  his  head 
from  side  to  side,)  *^  how  very  ill  I  da 
feel !  Such  a  horrid  sensation !  a  don't- 
know-howishness — a  sort  of  a  come- 
overishness  I  The  exertion  of  talking 
has  made  me  quite  bad  again.  Here, 
steward!  steward!  I  must  go  on 
deck  this  instant."  He  tnmed  ghastly 
green. 

^^  Yet,"  said  I,  hoping  he  would 
soon  be  better,  ^'  Mr  Gmgham,  it 
seems,  can  dine  with  you,  without  any 
breach  of  propriety." 

^^Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  he  can,'* 
said  Capsicnm ;  ^^  and  so  can  yon. 
Our  Department  don't  finger  the  cash. 
Don't  you  see?  That  makes  all  the 
difference.  Hope  yon'U  both  dine 
with  me  often." 

"  Shall  be  very  happy,"  replied  I: 
^^  much  obliged  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion. But  still  I  can't  understand. 
Mr  Gingham  has  been  at  headquarters 
before,  and  knows  headquarters.  He 
also  knows,  I  suppose,  that  your 
humble  servant  is  a  cleric  of  the  mili- 
tary chest.  Yet  it  was  he  himself 
who  made  the  proposal  that  he  and  I 
should  campaign  together." 

"  Can't  explain  that,"  said  Capsi- 
cum; ^^must  leave  him  to  explain 
that  as  he  can.    Oh !  here  he  comes.'* 

Gingham,  before  he  turned  in,  had 
been  on  deck,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
weather,  to  commune  with  the  silent 
night,  to  scrutinise  the  horizon,  to  soli- 
loquise with  the  clouds,  and  perhaps 
for  some  better  and  more  solemn  pur- 
poses :  for  Gingham,  with  all  his  oddi- 
ties, was  a  man  of  religious  principle, 
and  of  devotional  feeling,  and  ciured 
not  who  knew  it.  He  now  approached, 
aud  seated  himself  with  us  at  tho 
cabin  table. 

'^Saw  you  at  Cadiz,"  said  Capsi- 
cum.   ^  ^  Think  I  saw  yon  at  Madrid."^ 

"  I  saw  you  at  Canton,"  coolly  re- 
plied Gingham.  Capsicum  looked  a 
little  queer. 

^*  At  Canton  ? "  said  Capsicnm. 
^^  Saw  me  at  Canton  ?  Did  you, 
though  ?  Come,  come,  now  you're 
joking,  you  know.  Did  you  though, 
really  ?    How  was  I  dressed  ?" 

"  You  were  dressed  like  what  you 
were  ;  not  exactly  as  you  are  dressed 
now.    You  had  a  long,  taper  pigtail, 
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reaching  down  to  your  heels ;  no  hair 
on  your  head  besides.  Yon  had  slip- 
pers, scarlet  and  gold,  tamed  up  at 
the  toes.  Yon  carried  a  £ui ;  and 
didn't  I  once  or  twice  see  yon  followed 
by  a  fcUow  who  carried  a  parasol  over 
your  head  at  the  top  of  a  long  pok  ? 
You  had  — " 

*'  I'll  teU  yon  what,"  said  Capsicum 
precipitately ;  ^^  Tm  a  Christian  for 
all  that,  and  my  father  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. True,  I  was  bred  at  Can- 
ton ;  but  I  wasn^t  bom  there.  Bom 
at  Macao.    My  mother  — " 

Here,  in  a  voice  which  ran  through 
all  the  notes  of  the  gamnt,  not  how- 
ever in  due  order,  but  like  the  cat's 
mmnet,  high  and  low  alternately, 
Gingham  struck  up  a  strange  out- 
landish sort  of  utterance,  whether 
talking  or  singing  I  could  not  tell ; 
but,  if  singing,  it  was  the  rummest 
song  I  ever  heard — a  jumping,  disso- 
nant compound  of  bass  and  treble. 
Capsicum  responded  in  a  similar 
fugue.  Tlie  two  funny  rogues  were 
speaking  Cliinesel  The  di«x>Tery  of 
Capsicum's  semi-gentile  extraction 
tickled  my  fancy  not  a  little. 

*^  So,"  said  Capsicum  to  Gingham, 
*^  you  and  Johnny  intend  to  make  a 
joint  concern  of  it  at  headquarters." 

**  That's  how  we've  settled  it,"  ro- 
plicd  (ringham. 

^^  Can't  be,"  said  Capsicum. 
'^  Thought  you  knew  all  headquarters' 
rules,  regulations,  and  observances." 

^'  Thouglit  I  did  know  something 
about  them,"  replied  Gingham. 

"•  Well,  then,"  replied  Capsicum, 
^^  don't  yon  know  what  department 
young  Johnny  here  belongs  to?** 

^^  Your  department,  l£e  commis- 
sariat department,  I  always  under- 
stood," replied  Guagham ;  *^  saw  his 
name  put  down  so  in  the  list  of  pas- 
sen  <;ers  ]>cr  packet  at  Falmouth.  If 
^Ir  Y —  will  oblige  me  by  referring  to 
a  document,  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  lianding  him  before  dinner,  he  will 
find  himself  there  designated  accord- 
ingly." 

Sure  enough,  so  it  was :  "  G.  Y — , 
Escj.,  Commissary- General's  Depart- 
ment, in  A.  C,  with  Gingham  Ging- 
ham." 

"'  I^ut  didn't  you  happen  to  know 
til  at  Mr  Y — ,  as  you  call  him,"  said 
Capsicum,  ^^waa  John  Banymore's 
own  nei)hew  ?" 


«( Of  that  drcnmstance  I  was  not 
cognisant,"  replied  Gingham,  '^  till  I 
happened  to  become  aware  of  it  by 
the  conversation  during  dinner.  Still 
I  retained  my  former  impression,  that 
lirlr  Y —  belonged  to  your  department, 
not  to  the  military  chest." 

''The  long  and  the  short  of  it,'' 
said  I  to  Gingham,  *'  la  this.  Shir^ 
here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  gives  me  to 
nnderstand  that,  at  headquarters,  as  I 
am  attached  to  the  military  chest,  and 
not  to  the  commissariat,  I  cannot  have 
the  pleasure  of  stretching  my  legs 
under  your  table,  when  yon  give  a 
spread.  My  regret  is  undissembled 
and  profound." 

"  Nor,"  said  Gingham,  ''  while  we 
both  retain  our  present  positions,  can 
we  be  more  tluui  common  acquaint- 
ance." 

The  shock  of  this  denouement  was 
diverted  by  C^taicnm.  Spite  of  liia 
sea- sickness  he  had  purpleid  up;  his 
eyes  flashed  and  twinklea  beneath  his 
massive  and  contracted  brows ;  he 
growled,  he  granted,  he  wheeaed,  he 
snorted,  he  puffed ;  for  a  thne  he  could 
not  articulate.  £ither  he  perfonned 
admirably,  or  he  was  regularly  riled. 
At  length,  recovering  his  breath,  nol 
once  looking  at  me,  but  leaning  over 
to  Gingham  on  the  table,  he  whis- 
pered hurriedly, ''  What  does  he  mean 
by  that?  Shirty?  Who's  Shutyr 
Again  he  turned  veiy  green,  and  tat 
back  in  his  chair,  panting,  and  ewagr- 
ing  his  head,  like  a  man  ready  to 
faint. 

I  was  mxrj  to  see  him  so  ill,  and 
begged  to  apologise.  He  with  the 
grealeat  propriety  might  call  me 
''  Jolmny  Newcome,"  yet  it  ill  became 
me  to  call  him  "  Shirty."  The  name 
was  casually  suggested  by  his  (hxiAi- 
sion  of  frill,  &c  &c  &c. 

''  ru  tell  you  what,  Mr  Jdmnr," 
said  Capsicum,  ^'  it's  well  for  yon  Vm 
so  bad  as  I  am :  wish  I  was  better^ 
for  your  sake.    Wouldn't  I  pitch  into 
you  at  once,  and  aive  you  a  n 
good  hiding?  Oh  dear  I  oh  i     i  ^ 
so  very  bad  T'  Thee-       vinir  i 
"  Ah,  I  ?    h  "  •» 
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sea- sickness  is !  Well,  good  nigbt.  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  called  Shirty  as 
long  as  I  live."  He  tottled  off  to  his 
berth. 

"  Yea,  you  may  say  that,"  said 
Joey,  from  behlud  his  curtain.  Joey 
was  right.  Ten  years  after,  I  heard 
an  old  Peninsular  speak  of  Capsicum 
by  the  name  of  Shirty. 

There  is  certainly  something  very 
adhesive  in  a  sobriquet ;  that  is,  if  it 
happens  to  stick  when  lirst  applied. 
A  lubberly  big  boy  once  gave  me  a 
thrashing  at  school;  and  I  gave  him 
— tlie  only  redress  in  my  power,  as 
we  were  not  allowed  to  throw  stones 
— the  name  of  *^  Buttons."  He  had 
cheated  me  at  the  game  ;  and  he  had 
many  on  his  jacket.  *^  Buttons"  was 
his  name,  to  his  dying  day. 

Gingham  and  I  remained  at  the 
table.  "Mr  Capsicum  is  quite 
right,"  said  Gingham.  "  Very  pro- 
per it  should  be  so.  Not  the  less 
sorry  on  that  account.  At  Lisbon, 
you  will,  in  fact,  have  joined.  From 
the  time  we  land,  then,  our  commu- 
nications must  be  limited  to  the  ordi- 
nary civilities  of  social  life;  until,"  he 
added,  with  a  confidential  look, 
"  having  digested  my  grand  financial 
project,  with  Lisbon  as  the  basis  of 
my  operations,  I  am  i)repared  to  pro- 
mulgate it,  as  authorised,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  army. 
Then,"  said  he,  proudly,  "I  shall 
take  such  an  entirely  different  foot- 
ing, so  high  above  the  vulgar  impu- 
tations which  alwavs  attach  to  a 
dealer  in  bills,  that,  without  exposing 
either  you  or  myself  to  criticism,  I 
may  again  permit  myself  the  pleasure 
of  cultivating  your  acquaintance,  on 
our  present  terms  of  friendship  —  I 
may  say,  intimacy.  At  any  rate, 
while  we  remain  on  board  the  packet, 
that  intimacy,  I  trust,  will  experience 
no  diminution.    Good  night,  sir." 

We  shook  hands:  his  manner,  I 
thought,  a  little  stiff. 

Left  alone  in  the  cabin,  leaning  on 
the  table,  the  night-lamp  shedding  a 
dim  and  dubious  light,  my  small 
modicum  of  brandy- and- water  ex- 
pended, and  the  time  gone  by  for 
brewing  another,  as  the  steward  had 
turned  in,  I  sat  and  ruminated. 
Gingham,  watching  his  opportunity, 
had  benevolently  endeavoured  to 
make  me  sensible,  that,  as  a  clerk  on 
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actual  service,  I  should  soon  be  en 
gaged  10  duties  which  conld  not  be 
performed  to  my  own  credit^  without 
care  and  circamspection ;  and  that  I 
might  find  myself,  ere  long,  in  some 
responsible  sitaation,  demanding  the 
utmost  caationand  cner^,  to  compen- 
sate my  inexperience.  Since  the  mora* 
ing,  for  we  had  been  much  together  dur- 
ing the  day,  through  his  friendly  sug- 
gestions, I  had.  In  a  measure,  become 
conscious  of  all  this :  I  was  beginidng 
to  feel  the  value  of  soch  a  monitor ; 
and  now,  it  appeared,  he  was  lost  to 
me  in  that  character!  Then  there 
were  other  considerations  of  a  deeper 
kind.  I  remembered  the  dinner  at 
the  hotel ;  I  remembered  the  break- 
fast; I  thonght  of  the  travelling 
store-closet.  To  have  lost  such  a 
companion  of  my  first  campaign — It 
was,  indeed,  a  loss!  Had  I  never 
dined  with  him,  I  could  have  better 
borne  it ! 

At  length  I  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion; that,  as  all  the  other  passen- 
gers had  retired  to  rest,  I — had  better 
do  the  same.  I  was  about  to  pntmj 
decision  in  execution,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  lamentable 
cry,  which  issued  from  the  berth  of 
poor  Mr  Commissary  Capsicum.  '^  I 
can*t — I  can*t — ^I'm  stuck  I — weak  as 
a  rat !  Oh,  I  am  so  very  bad !  Here, 
steward!  steward!— ah!  oh!"  Hav- 
ing heard  his  monody  to  the  end,  and 
waited  in  vain  for  a  second  stave,  I 
flew  to  his  assistance. 

Poor  Mr  Commissary  Capsicum 
had  contrived  to  divest  himself  of  his 
diurnal  habiliments;  and  was  now 
embellished  with  a  red  batmetdenuit; 
and  an  elegant  night-shirt,  which  fit- 
ted—as if  it  had  been  made  for  him. 
I  found  him — in  what  an  attitude! 
One  leg  he  had  contrived  to  hoist 
into  his  berth.  Quoad  that  leg,  he 
was  kneeling  on  the  mattress.  The 
other  leg  was  stretched  towards  the 
floor,  which  he  barely  touched  with 
his  extended  and  agonised  toe.  In 
this  painful  position,  he  was  clawing 
with  both  hands  at  the  board  in- 
tended to  keep  him  in  bed,  equally 
unable  to  advance  and  to  recede. 
Something— either  the  wooden  tester 
— or  the  proximity  of  his  shake-down 
to  the  deck  above— or  what  else  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say — ^preventcd  lila 
further    movements.       Ho    wanted 
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strength ;  there  he  was,  literally,  as 
he  expressed  it,  stuck.  I  expressed 
the  deepest  sympathy. 

Joey  whipped  on  his  drawers  and 
dressing-gown,  and  was  with  us  in  a 
twinkling.  Joey,  seeing  all  other 
expedients  vain,  brought  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
well-directed  hoist$^  each  hoist  accom- 
panied with  a  musical  "  Yeo-heave- 
ho."  I  laughed;  Joey  laughed;  poor 
Capsicum  himself  caught  the  infec- 
tion :  his  whining  and  whimpering 
gradually  glided  into  a  deep  pectoral 
chuckle.  The  object  was  at  length 
c  tree  ted.  Capsicum  was  stowed  for 
the  night ;  but  not  without  vigorous 


and  long-continued  efforts,  both  on 
Joey's  part  and  mine.  "  Can't  ima- 
gine what  caused  the  obstruction," 
said  I ;  "  it's  prodigious ;  it's  incre- 
dible." "Incredible,  but  true,"  re- 
plied Joey ;  *'  suppose  we  call  it  '  A 
tail  founded  on  facts.'"  ''Good 
night.  Good  night,  Mr  Capsicum." 
"  Good  night,  ^Mr  Capsicum ;  good 
night."  "Good  night;  ah!  oh! 
What  shall  I  do?  Suppose  I  should 
be  taken  bad  again  before  morning  I 
Thank  you  both.  Goodnight.  Two 
impudent,  unfeeling  young  hounds. 
Good  night." 
So  terminated  our  first  day  aflo.it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  has  been  intelligently  remarked, 
tliat,  in  writing  travels  by  land  or  by 
sea,  the  traveller  has  only  to  jot  down 
everything  just  as  it  occurs,  and  ho 
will  be  sure  to  produce  a  book  worth 
reading.  This  rule  may  be  excellent 
in  theory  ;  but,  gentle  reader,  it  will 
not  do.  Only  look  here.  I  have  not 
jotted  down  one  tithe  of  the  incidents 
of  the  first  ten  hours  since  we  left  har- 
bour; and  see  what  a  long  yam  it 
make?.  A  man  who,  in  travelling, 
really  registered  everything,  would 
yarn  away  at  the  rate  of  a  quarto  a 
week. 

Tlierc  /.v,  however,  an  observation 
which  is  much  more  to  the  purpose ; 
namely,  that  one  day  at  sea  is  very 
like  another.  This  we  certainly 
found  out,  in  our  voyage  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Lisbon.  For,  with  the 
exception  of  changes  in  wind  and 
weather,  little  occun'ed  to  vary  our 
daily  existence ;  at  least  till  we  got 
off  Oporto,  and  took  in  fresh  passen- 
gers. During  the  first  night  after  we 
left  Falmouth,  the  wind  got  round  to 
the  S.W.  AVe  had  three  days  of  it, 
regular  Channel  weather:  thick, 
cloudy,  squally — much  rain — the  ship 
]>itcliing,  labouring,  creaking,  strain- 
ing, groaning — goin^  every  way  but 
the  way  we  wanted  to  go— afl  the 
passengers,  except  Joey,  more  or  less 
indisposed — and  nobody  pleased  but 
the  skipper,  who  whistled  a  perpetual 
'"'  Yankee  doodle"  rondo,  and  seemed 
to  exult  in  our  miseries.  "  I  calcu- 
late," said  Joey,  "  if  this  lasts  much 


longer,  we  shall  come  to  anchor  in  the 
Do^Tis."  For  want  of  anything  to 
relate,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader,  should  ho  cross  "  the  Bay,"  I 
shall  here  beg  leave  to  sav  a  few 
words  respectmg  that  horrid  malady 
to  which  landsmen  are  subject  on 
board  ship,  and  respecting  my  own 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  Expcrto 
crede. 

My  case  resembles  that  of  many 
other  persons;  i.«.,  in  foul  weather 
on  board  ship,  yon  do  not,  we  will 
say,  at  once  get  thoroughly  ill';  but 
certain  disagreeable  sensations,  quite 
sufficient  to  call  a  man's  attention  to 
himself,  such  as  giddiness,  prostration 
of  strength,  awful  depression  of  the 
whole  system,  and  still  mora  awful 
sensations  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
induce  the  painful  consciousness  that 
you  are  very,  very  far  from  well,  and 
in  some  danger  of  being  worse  before 
you  are  better.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  the  '^  indication,"  as  the  doctors 
say,  is  to  keep  off  daddy  Neptune's 
last  outrage,  the  detested  crisis. 
Don't  give  car  to  the  good-natured 
friend  who  says,  '^  Yon  had  better  be 
ill  at  once,  and  get  it  over."  That 
may  do  very  well  in  a  sail  fi'om  West 
Cowes  to  Alium  Bay ;  bnt  it  won't 
answer  if  yon  are  a  fortnight  at  sea. 
Yon  may  be  *Mil  at  once,"  if  yon 
please ;  bnt  don't  bo  certain  "  you'll 
get  it  over ;"  if  once  yon  begin,  yoa 
may  go  on  for  a  week.  Keep  weU, 
then,  if  yon  can. 

Now,  as  long  as  yon  can  keep  your 
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legs,  and  keep  on  deck,  yon  can  gene- 
rally cilect  this.  In  your  berth,  also, 
ill  a  recumbent  postnrc,  you  may 
manage  to  escape  the  dire  catas- 
trophe. The  real  ditiiculty  is  this : 
that,  in  passing  from  one  of  these 
states  to  the  other,  e.g.^  in  turning  in 
at  night,  or  turning  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  all  human  probability  you  be- 
come a  miserable  victim.  You  must 
dress— you  must  undress — and,  in  the 
course  of  dofhng  or  donning,  ten  to 
one  your  worst  apprehensions  become 
a  reality.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ? 
Now,  don't  stare,  but  be  advis(*d. 
Till  vou  are  fairiv  .seasoned,  which 
you  i)robably  will  be  in  three  or  four 
days  if  yuu  do  as  I  tell  you,  don't  dotV 
or  don  at  all.  Koi^p  on  deck  all  day, 
get  thoroughly  cold,  tired,  and  drowsy. 
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I  was  then  myself  agnn,  pist  the 
power  of  sea-sicknesfl ;  «|d  eonld  walk 
the  deck  with  Joej,  cast  aoooanta  - 
with  Gingham,  at  ont  the  dinner 
without  declining  soap,  raspeetfiiUy 
ogle  the  lovely  Juno,  and  occasional! j 
extort  a  giggle.  On  the  moniing  of 
this  same  day,  impelled  bj  cariosity, 
I  approached  the  berth  imre  lay  de- 
posited the  unhappy  Gapsicani,  and 
drew  his  curtain.  Ah  I  is  that  Cap- 
sicum? Alas,  how  changed!  He 
looked  like  death.  I  spoke  to  him. 
Plis  lips  moved,  but  his  voice  was  in- 
audible. I  ftilt  his  poise.  It  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  collapse! 

Deeming  the  exigency  cogent,  I 
fetched  Mr  Staff-surgeon  Pledget. 
Pledget,  after  due  examination,  pro- 


nish  below  at  night,  throw  yourself    nounccd  it  a  serious  case,  prescribed 


on  your  mattress  as  you  are,  go  to 
sleep  at  once.  In  the  moniing,  the 
moment  vou  turn  out,  rush  on  deck. 
No  shaving;  no  titivating.  You 
must  wash,  mu.?t  you  ?  Go  forwards, 
then;  wash  in  the  open  air;  wash 
anywhere  but  below.  ''Beastly. 
Uiough,  to  go  day  after  day  without 
a  change."  Beastly,  I  admit;  but 
not  so  beastly  as  day  after  day  of 
convulsive  paroxysms  and  horrid 
heaviugs;  and,  depend  upon  it,  if 
once  you  begin,  there  is  no  telling' 
how  long  it  may  last.  AVhereas  fol- 
low my  plan,  and  in  three  or  four 
davs  vou  are  all  right — vou  are  ^Joa- 
soned — the  ship  may  dance  a  polka, 
and  you  not  the  woree  for  it.  You 
may  then  go  below,  and  stay  below, 
with  perfect  impunity — treat  yourself 
to  a  grand  universal  scnib  and  a  clean 
shirt — and,  if  you  are  a  shaver,  shave 
— only  remember  you  are  shaving  on 
board  ship,  and  mind  you  don't  cut 
off  your  nose.  After  all,  it's  a  matter 
of  taste,  I  admit:  and  tastes  an» 
varion.-?.  If  you  consider  a  three-day.s' 
shirt,  and  a  rough  chin,  greater  evils 
than  vomitorj-  agoiiie-',  and  spasms 
of  the  diaphragm,  why,  do  as  you 
like ;  shave,  titivate, '  change  your 
linen,  and  retch  your  heart  up. 

During  the  three  days  of  foul 
weather,  wind  S.W.,  I  contrived  to 
keep  about,  by  following  the  method 
Indicated  above.  On  the  fourth,  the 
wind  returned  to  the  N.W.,  with  an 
occasional  brash  of  rain;  and  we 
were  again  able  to  hold  our  course. 


a  restorative,  departed  to  componnd, 
and  soon  came  back  with  it-— only 
about  half  a  pint.  With  some  diffi- 
culty, poor  Capsicnm  was  got  np  in 
his  berth,  and  the  restorative  was  got 
down.  Anticipating  recalcitration, 
Pledget  had  come  proridcd  with  a 
small  horn.  Having  swallowed  the 
dose,  Capsicum  found  his  yoioe. 
^'  Ah  me  !^*  he  feebly  whined,  with  a 
look  of  inexpressible  horror  and  dis- 
gust, and  his  hand  pressed  upon  the 
pit  of  his  stomach ;  ^^  ahjme  I  is  it  an 
aperient  V  Then,  in  a  low  and  indig- 
nant growl,  **  Never  took  physic  be- 
fore, in  all  my  life."  Ho  lay  back  on 
his  bolster,  with  closed  eyes,  in  feeble 
and  sulky  silence.  Pledget  wltfadnw, 
and  I  remained. 

Presently,  reopening  his  eyes,  he 
cautiously  looked  around.  ^^Ib  that 
fellow  gone  ?"  he  whispered.  I  nod- 
ded. **  Look  in  the  cabin,"  he  wUa- 
percd  again. 

"Gone  on  deck,"  said  I;  "not 
quite  right  vet,  himself.  Do  you  want 
him?  Shall  I  call  him  backV" 

"No,  no;  nonsense  I  I  say,  yon 
mix  me  a  glass  of  that — ^you  know 
what — the  same  you  took  yourself 
t'other  night." 

I  hesitated.  There  was  no  donbt 
in  the  world  it  would  do  him  a  deal 
of  good.  But  then  he  yhsa  nnder 
treatment;  he  was  medkdfy  ill. 
What  was  I  to  do  ? 

He  looked  at  mo  appealingly, 
coaxingly,  touchingly.  "Pd  do  as 
much  for  you,"  said  he. 
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Thcro  was  no  standing  that  I 
clancularly  garo  my  ordera  to  the 
steward.  The  steward  grinned,  and 
brouglit  the  materials.  In  dne  time 
the  mixture  was  made ;  and,  in  a  very 
short  time  after,  the  patient  hadstowed 
it  away.  ^^  I  shall  get  np,"  said  he. 
^^Just  help  mo  ont.*"  I  sent  the 
steward  to  request  the  aid  of  Joey. 

By  unshipping  the  board  at  the  side, 
we  got  Capsicnm  out  of  his  crib,  far 
more  easily  than  we  had  got  him  in. 
Bat,  alas,  his  legs  doubled  nnder  him ; 
he  was  helpless  as  an  infant,  and  al- 
most fainted  away.  At  length  we 
managed  to  dress  him  ;  and  seated 
him  iu  full  fig  at  the  cabin  table,  with 
his  enormous  snnflf-box  open  beibre 
him.  At  dinner,  that  day,  he  managed 
the  wing  of  a  diicken  and  a  slice  of 
tongue.  Couldn't  a  currant  dompling, 
though  —  was  set  against  it  by  the 
wine  sauce.  Pledget  had  the  credit 
of  the  cure. 

I  omit  to  relate,  m  extensa^  how  we 
were  chased  by  what  we  took  f<xr  an 
American  sloop  of  war,  but  wliat 
proved  to  be  an  English  frigate ;  how 
the  arm-chest  was  got  upon  dedcwhiNi 
we  expected  to  be  brought  to  action  ; 
and  how  the  muskets  were  found,  like 
poor  Capsicum,  stuck  —  rusted  to- 
gether into  a  mass,  for  want  of  look- 
in  ;<  after  :  how  badly  the  said  frigate 
threw  her  shot,  sending  the  first, 
which  ought  to  have  gone  ahead  of  us, 
slap  tbron;;h  our  topsail,  and  the  se- 
c^ikI,  which  should  nave  been  a  mwe 
durect  communication,  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide ;  how  the  Ma|or 
and  ( \i[)tain  Gabion  saw  the  said  shot 
as  they  were  coming,  while  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  splash  in  the  water  ; 
how  our  leisure  hours  were  solaced  bj 
two  combative  drakes,  shut  up  to- 
getlier  in  the  .-^ame  coop,  which  fought 
incessantly,  day  and  night,  from  the 
lM'j(inning  to  the  end  of  the  voyage — 
if  you  held  a  lantern  to  them  bi  the 
dark,  thoy  wore  stiU  fighting;  how, 
when  oue  hen  laid  an  egg,  the  others 
pocked  at  it,  an<l  gobbM  it  np ;  how 
the  skipper  was  rude  to  ererybodr 
on  boanl— to  the  Mi^or,  it  appeared, 
grossly  so.  These  particnltfft  witk 
many  others,  I  defer  to  my  qnvto 
edition. 

Yet  let  me  not  omit  the  iUpper^i 
confidence  to  Joey ;  how  ke  tooiglit 
passengen    shook!  be  TictuOed  eft 


board  ship.  *^  Fast,  good  flabby  pea- 
soup,  as  tiiick  as  batter— plenty  on  it 
— let  *em  blow  out  theur  jeckits  with 
that.  When  it's  todE  away,  why,  then 
perpose  a  glass  of  bottled  porter  all 
round.  Fust  dinner  aboard  ;  wonH  it 
make  some  on  *em  bolt  ?  " 

PerhaiM,  my  dear  madam,  the  best 
way  of  giving  yon  a  general  idea  of 
our  voyage,  wUl  be  to  present  yon 
with  a  description  of  our  mode  of  life 
from  day  to  day.  The  rule  witii  onr 
military  friends  was,  to  take  Am  out 
of  eveiything ;  and  they  proved  them- 
selves perfect  adepts  in  all  the  means 
and  methods  thereto  available  ; 
hoaxing,  quizauig,  shaving,  hnitathuTy 
trotting,  cajoling,  bambooaling.  Pled- 
get coidd  not  nmke  it  ont— wondered 
what  it  all  meant ;  aad  one  day 
gravely  asked  me,  if  I  eonld  explain 
the  nature  and  canse  <tf  lau^ter. 
Laughter  he  viewed  as  a  psycholo- 
rical problem;  we  had  ploityonboaid; 
but  he  oonld  not  solve  it.  The  beat 
thhig  was,  that  Pledget  himaelf 
can^t  the  infection  at  last,  and  be- 
gan to  hmgh.  It  was  cnrions  to 
watch  the  first  atirringa  of  nasoent 
humour  hi  Pledget's  mind.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  voyage  he  had  aetn- 
ally,  though  by  stow  degrees,  concoct- 
ed a  joke ;  and,  had  onr  passage 
been  to  the  West  Indies,  and  not  to 
Lisbon,  he  would  perhaps  have  got 
so  far  as  to  try  it  on.  The  victim  of 
the  said  Joke  was  to  be  Capricorn. 
Capsicnm^s  bhrth  at  Macao,  and  breed- 
ing at  Canton,  had  transpired  throofi^ 
Joey.  Pledget's  primary  idea  was, 
that  Capsicnm  might  possibly  have  a 
ivnichant  for  a  dish  of  stewed  poppies. 
This  bold,  ingenioos,  and  cMikal 
coneeptUm,  as  he  fed  on  it  ttcm  hour 
to  hour,  and  from  dav  to  di^,  in 
about  three  days'  tbne  began  to  grow 
in  his  mind ;  and,  as  it  grew,  it  rami- 
fied. IVom  one  thing  to  another,  at 
length  it  came  to  this:  that,  with  mj 
co-operation,  Joey's,  and  the  stew- 
ard's, Capsicom  was  to  be  peraoaded 
that  a  batch  ofpoppleB  had  actoallj 
been  littered  on  boanL  Ciqpaleaii, 
kept  momentsrilv  eogiiiBat  of  the 
progresa  of  PMJgotfto  ptot,  by  the 
treaehery  of  thoae  lo  iHumi  it  mm 
confide^  was  yngmd  to  homoor  tJm 
joke,  wheneier  Pleoflii  cosnMneea 
operaMoiis.  FMnt,  bic  witt  kli 
omi  idHmndhidtt*  «iS  Itar  kMH 
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to^ctlicr,  rubbing  his  hands  in  an 
ecstasy,  and  laughing  till  he  whim- 
j>erc(l/  When  Joey  or  I  took  a  turn, 
he  was  soon  by  onr  side,  screeching 
in  a  rapidly  ascending  gamut,  with 
pungent  delight,  and  much  cachiu- 
nation, ''Puppies!  puppies!  Oh,  sir, 
won*t  they  be  nicoV  Poor  old  Capsi- 
cnm  !— puppies !  puppies!" 

The  day  before  we  made  the  coast 
of  Spain,  I  was  fairly  "trotted." 
You  must  know,  I  fancied  in  those 
days  I  could  sing.  Item,  my  dear 
fiither  had  brought  home,  from  tho 
Peninsula,  some  very  pretty  Portu- 
guese air.-^,  of  the  kind  called  modi- 
nhas — which  modinhas  I  had  at  my 
lingers'  ends.  Now,  there  arc  two 
very  distinct  ideas,  which  j'oung 
people  are  apt  to  coufound.  If  they 
happen  to  know  a  pleasing  song,  they 
fancy  themselves  pleasing  singers : 
often  quite  the  reverse ;  the  finer  the 
song,  the  fouler  the  butchery.  I  wish 
singing  was  visible,  and  not  audible  ; 
for  then  we  couhl  keep  it  out  by 
shutting  our  eyes.  Well,  this  is  how 
it  was :  leaning,  as  I  was  wont, 
over  the  ship's  side,  my  face  to  the 
horizon,  my  back  to  the  company,  I 
won't  pretend  to  say  that  I  exactly 
pang  for  theur  benefit :  oh  no  ;  I  sang, 
as  1  had  right  to  do,  for  my  own 
amusement;  though  I  certainly  did 
sing  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  without 
being  listened  to.  Presently  by  my 
side  leaned  Captain  Gabion.  I  ceased. 
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living  forces  of  tho  musical  world  an 
put  in   requisition.     Tlie  last  time 
I  was  at  Lisbon,  I  attended — adrise 
yon,  as  a  musical  man,  to  do  the  same. 
Oh !  wasn*t  that  a  grand  hannonions 
crash?    Extraordinary  fellows,  some 
of  those  singing  monks  and  friars! 
Fancy  one  whole  side  of  an  immense 
church,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  a 
grand  bank  of  choros-singcrs,  as  high 
as  ShakspearG*8  Cliff;  each  bellowing 
like  a  bull ;  yet  each  with  a  voice  as 
finely  modulated  as  the  richest  violon- 
cello,  touched  by  a  master^s  hand. 
Then  there  was  one  fellow,  a  bass,  who 
stood  up  to  sing  a  solo.    Never  heard 
anything  like  that.  He  struck  oflT,  deep 
down  in  his  throat — ^yes,  sir;    and 
deeper  down  in  the  scale,  too,  than  I 
ever  heard  any  man  go  before — ^with 
a  grand  magnificent  double    shake, 
like— like— like  the  flatter  of  an  eagle. 
Then  down— down— down    the  vil- 
lain dropped,  four  notes  lower,  and 
gave  such  another.     I  advised  him 
to  go  to  England.     His  name  was 
Naldi.    But  lot  me  see — oh — ^we  were 
talking  about  modinhas.     Why,  sir, 
tho  fact  is  this— if  you  want  to  hear 
what  I  call  tho  vernacular  basis  of 
the  modinha,  you  must  go  up  amonjr 
the  hills,  a  few  leagues  cot  of  Lisbon.*' 

*^  I  suppose, "  said  I,  "  my  best  plan 
will  be  to  go  by  the  mail." 

'*Yes,"  replied  he;  "any  one  in 
Lisbon  will  show  you  the  booking 
otlice  :  unless,  by  the  bye,  you  prefer 


ilo  hummed  a  melllHuous   song  of    palanquin,  in  which  caso   I  would 


Lusitania. 

"Pity  the  Lisbon  musio-s^'llcrs 
don't  print  their  music."  said  he ; 
*'AVrite  it  all.  Quite  a  fuss,  some- 
times, to  get  a  song  you  fancy." 

"  That  explains  something  1  never 
understood  before,"  said  I.  "All 
the  songs  I  have  received  from  Pnr- 
tiigal  are  in  manuscript.  Pray,  what 
i-i  a  modinha,  strictly  speaking?" 

"  Why,  a  modinha,"  replied  he,  ^*  in 
common  parlance,  means  any  song 
tliat  you  happen  to  like.  Alodinha  : 
a  little  mode ;  a  little  fashion ;  any 
little  fashionable  song.  But  the  grand, 
regular  music  of  the  Portuguese — 
oh!  that's  magnificent — their  church 
music  for  instance.  You  must  know, 
once  a-year,  in  one  of  the  Lisbon 


advise  you  to  order  rdays  of  black 
bearers  from  Jigitononha ;  or,  yon 
might  do  it  on  two  donkeys.  Well, 
sir;  when  you*ro  up  there  in  the 
mountains,  among  the  goats,  wolres, 
wild  bufiuloes  and  rhododendiroDS,  the 
altitude  about  corresponding  to  lati- 
tude G6''  N.  in  Europe,  and  to — let 
me  see— latitude— say  latitude  50^  in 
the  United  States — of  course  vou'll 
feel  hungry.  Step  into  the  first  LoteL 
But  IM  advise  you— don't  order  three 
courses :  youUl  find  it  come  expensive ; 
better  rough  it  with  something  light — 
say  a  beef- steak  and  a  bottlo  of  port. 
That  bufialo  beef,  capital.  Fort— let 
mo  sec — are  you  particular  in  your 
port?  Better  ask  for  the  Algarvo 
sort.    Well,  sir ;  after  you  have  dined. 


churches,  tliey  sing  a  grand  mass  for  just  step  out  into  the  village — ^walk 
the  souls  of  deceased  musicians.  Of  into  the  first  wine-shop.  You'll  pro- 
course,  on  suc'Ii  an  occasion,  all  the    bably  find  half-a-dozcn  peasants  there 
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— big,  muscular,  broad-chested,  good- 
humoured- looking  fellows — goatherds 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.     Look  out 
for  the  chap  with  the  guitar — you'll  be 
sure  to  find  him  in  the  wine-shop ; 
order  a  quart  tumbler  of  wine— just 
taste  it  yonrself^then  hand  it  to  him 
— and  tell  him  to  play.    The  moment 
he  has  tossed  off  the  tipple,  ho  begins 
tinkling.    The  other  six  fellows  staml 
up ;  throw  back  their  shoulders ;  bulge 
out  their  chests  ;  and  begin  smirking, 
winking  their  little  black  eyes,  snap- 
ping their  fingers,  and  screwing  their 
backs  in  such  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner   as   you    never  beheld  —  all   in 
cadence  to   the  guitar.     That's  the 
iirst  access  of  the  musical  a'strum. 
The  guitar  goes  on — stnim — strum — 
strum — alow  monotonous  jingle,  just 
two  or  three  chords.    That's  the  ac- 
companiment to  the    singing  that^s 
about  to  begin.     At  length,  one  of  the 
fellows  commences — air  and  words 
both  extempore ;  perhaps  something 
amatory,  MMa  Man'a^  minJiaqutrida ; 
or,  it  may  be,  something  satirical,  if 
they  see  anything  quizzablo — some- 
tliing  about  yourself.       While  that 
tlrst  fellow  is  singing,  the  chap  next 
him  stands,  still  winking,  screwing, 
smirking,  snapping  his  fingers;  and 
begins,  as  soon  as  the  other  has  done. 
So  it  goes  on,  till  all  the  half-dozen 
liave  had  their  tuni.    But  the  curious 
thing  is  this  :  though  all  the  songs  are 
dilfercnt,  difl'erent  in  the  iima^  dif- 
ferent in  the  style,  different  in  the 
compass  of  voice,  different  in  the  pitch, 
different  in  the  words,  the  same  ac- 
companiment does  duty  for  all :  the 
chap  with  the  guitar  goes  on,  just 
tinkling  the  same  chords,  till  the  whole 
is  finisiied.    Then,  if  you  want  it  da 
capo,  give  him  another  tumbler  of 
wine.    If  you've  had  enough,  why, 
then,  you  know,  you  can  just  fork  out 
a  moidore  or  two,  tell  them  to  divide 
it,  and  take  your  leave, — that  is,  if 
you  don't  want  to  see  the  fight  for  the 
money  :   but  that's  not  worth  your 
while  :  mere  rough  and  tumble,  with 
a  little  knifing.     Only  mind^  don't 
give  dollars  or  patacas.    They  prefer 
gold." 

I  really  thought  I  was  now  trotting 
C-aptain  Gabion,  who  was  a  mnsical 
amateur.  Villain !  he  was  operating 
to  clap  the  saddle  on  me,  in  a  way  I 
little  suspected.      "Then,"  said  I, 
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"  each  of  these  fellows,  I  suppose,  has 
sung  a  modinha. " 

"  Why,  no ;  not  exactlv  that, 
neither,"  said  the  Captain.  ''T\\  tell 
you.  Curious  sort  of  music  it  is, 
though  ;  the  national  music,  in  fact. 
When  you  see  one  of  those  big  athletic 
fellows  expanding  his  chest,  sucking 
his  breath,  his  whole  pulmonary  region 
heaving,  labouring  with  the  song  he  is 
going  to  sing,  why,  of  course  you'd 
expect  him  to  break  out  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  But,  instead  of  that,  forth  ^ 
comea  from  his  big  throat  a  very 
mouse- like  issue  of  those  mountain 
throes;  an  attenuated  stream,  not 
altogether  unmusical  though,  of 
growling,  grunting,  squeaking  ca- 
dences— for  the  compass  of  their  voices 
is  perfectly  astonishing — a  string  of 
wild  and  rapid  trills,  very  short  notes, 
ver}'  long  notes,  mostly  slun-ed,  never 
staccato;  and,  if  you  should  happen 
to  notice,  similar,  in  its  intervals,  to 
the  music  of  Scotland.  With  your 
musical  knowledge,  of  course  you 
understand  what  I  mean  by  intcr>'als. 
Well,  sir;  that  sort  of  mountain  music 
is  what  I  call  the  national  basis  of  the 
Portuguese  modinha.  Take  one  of 
those  wild  airs,  arrange  it  scientifi- 
cally, with  suitable  symphonies,  ac- 
companiment, and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — no  difficulty  to  you — the  mo- 
dinha is  then  complete. " 

This  was  by  no  moans  a  bad  theory 
of  the  modinha  of  those  days;  an 
Italian  graft  upon  the  native  stock ;  a 
scientific  modification  of  the  music  of 
the  peasantry ;  so  wild,  so  expressive, 
so  sweet,  so  thrilling,  never  have  I 
heard  songs  to  compare  with  those  old 
modinhas.  Once,  at  a  party  in  the 
house  of  a  Lisbon  lady,  we  persuaded 
her  married  daughter  to  sing;  a 
round,  fat,  rosy-brunette  little  dump 
of  a  woman,  famous  for  singing  mo- 
dinhas. She  kindly  took  her  gnitar, 
spat  in  her  handkerchief,  and  gave  us 
them  in  such  stylo  as  I  have  never 
but  once  heard  since — and  then  the  fur 
vocalist  was  not  a  Portugese.  What 
rich  expression,  what  rises  and  falls, 
what  rapid  execution,  what  accurate 
intonation,  what  power,  wkat  tender- 
ness, what  point,  in  that  soft,  flexible, 
delicate,  yet  rich,  fall,  brilliant,  and 
highly-cultivated  voice  I  Alas,  the 
modinha  of  that  day  is  rapidly  passing 
into  oblivion.  It  has  yielded  mXiisbon 
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society  to  a  new  style  of  songs,  still 
called  modlnhas,  the  words  generally 
native,  as  they  nsed  to  be ;  bat  the 
mnsic,  modem  Italian — utterly  des- 
titute of  sentiment ;  a  constant 
straining  at  effect,  and  a  constant 
future. 

''  I  understand,  '*  siud  I,  ""  that  in 
every  part  of  the  Feninsnla  yon  meet 
with  a  kind  of  songs  that  may  be 
called  local  " 

"  Yes, "  said  the  Captain ;  "  all,  if 
I  may  so  say,  provincial ;  all  pecn- 
liar;  all  highly  characteristic ;  and  all 
excellent.  Even  the  occasional  songs 
are  good  as  compositions ;  that  is  to 
say,  songs  which  refer  to  politics,  pass- 
ing events,  and  so  forth.  Did  you 
ever  hear  this  ?"  He  gave  Ya  vienen 
lo8  Ingleses. 

"  Very  pleasing,  and  very  lively," 
said  I.  ^  This  is  in  the  same  styfe." 
I  beffan  to  strike  up  (2uando  el  Pepe 

"Don't  let's  have  any  more  Spa- 
nish," said  the  Captain.  '^Sing 
something  Portugncse."  I  gave  Os 
soidoilae  do  comercio. 

"  Qaite  humorous,"  said  he,  "  but 
very  pleasing  music.  This  is  the 
Portuguese  nationtd  song."  He  gave 
Eis^  Prindpe  exceiso. 

"  Some  of  the  satirical  songs,"  said 
I,  "  are  very  well  set."  1  gave  Estas 
senhoras  da  moda.  The  Captain,  I 
observed,  looked  at  his  watch.  Little 
dreamt  I  the  traitor  was  working 
Rgamst  tune. 

**  This,  now,"  said  he,  "  is  what 
may  be  called  the  sentimental  style ; 
short,  but  expressive,  like  the  serions 

Sigram  of  the  Greek  Anthology." 
c  gave  Tu  me  chamast  tua  vida, 

"  The  finest  I  have  heard,  though," 
said  I,  '^  in  that  style,  is  the  Spanish 
song—" 

**  No,  no,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  give 
us  something  Portngue^c ;  something 
by  an  old  Padre.  They  are  the  fel- 
lows that  knock  off  the  best  modinhas." 
I  gave  Fui  me  confessor. 

The  conclusion  of  this  my  third 
song  was  followed  by  loud  shouts  of 
laughter,  a  general  clapping  of  hands, 
and  cries ^f  ^'Encore!  encore!  bravo  I 
viva!  encore!  encore!"  I  turned, 
and  stood  the  centre  of  a  scmioirclc ! 
Around  me  were  ranged  the  delighted, 
applauding  passengers ;  the  Colonel, 
the  Major,  Capsicum,  Pledget,  Ging- 


ham, Mr  Belvidere,  Joey,  and,  oh ! 
leaning  on  Joey's  arm,  the  lovely 
Juno;  the  whole  party,  at  my  ex- 
pense, in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
hilarity.  The  skipper  in  the  back- 
ground, leaning  on  the  binnacle,  stood 
surveying  the  whole  transaction  with 
his  face  set  in  a  sarcastic  ioowl,  as 
though  it  had  first  been  cast  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  then  painted  with  r^ 
ochre.  Kitty's  bonnet  appeared  oos 
the  level  of  the  deck,  projecting  from 
the  cabin  stairs.  Near  her,  profuse 
in  soft  attentions,  stood  the  Coloael's 
flunkey,  lavishing  winks  and  wimung 
simpers.  Immediately  above  me,  in 
the  shrouds,  with  his  flMse  downwacds;, 
like  a  monkey  in  a  tree,  hnng  Snow- 
ball the  nigger ;  his  two  eyes,  foil  of 
wonder  and  delight,  gloating  like  ft 
basilisk's,  and  projecting  like  a  skfamed 
rabbit's ;  his  month  extended  acrosa 
his  face  in  so  broad  a  grin,  you'd  have 
thought  his  throat  had  been  cut  from 
ear  to  ear.  The  applause  having  a 
little  subsided,  each  in  turn  paid  me  a 
compUment.  Jnno,  the  enohanting 
saucy  witch,  dropped  me  a  demure 
and  very  low  curtsy,  begged  to  tiiank 
me,  and  precipitaitely  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face.  Gingham  ad- 
vised me  to  cultivate  my  voice ;  begged 
to  assure  me  I  had  very  gooil  tafl£ke» 
and  only  wanted  modulation,  flenbi- 
lity,  accuracy,  and  execution,  with  a 
little  attention  to  time  and  tune,  and 
care  to  avoid  passing  into  the  wrong 
kc}" — nay,  had  no  doubt,  if  I  took 
pains,  I  should  some  day  acquire  an 
ear,  Jnst  when  I  was  annoyed  past 
bearing,  Pledget,  tittering  with  ec- 
stasy, whispered  at  my  elbow,  "Capi- 
tal joke  !  the  Captain  did  it  admirably. 
Almost  as  good  as  puppies ! — puppiesi 
— puppies  1" 

"  Your  compliment  last,  sir,"  said 
I,  "  comes  in  the  proper  place.  Allow 
me  to  designate  it  as  it  deserves —the 
ass's  kick." 

Pledget  turned  a  little  pale,  and 
drew  up ;  said  something  that  seemed 
to  stick  in  his  throat,  about  "lions 
roaring,  and  asses  braying." 

We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  regular 
tiff.  The  general  garrulity  dropped 
iuto  a  dead  silence,  and  the  whole 
party  looked  concerned.  The  Colonel 
at  once  interposed,  and  insisted  on 
our  shaking  hands.  This  operation 
was  performed  accordingly,  as  in  such 
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cases  provided,  with  immense  cordial- 
itj  on  both  sides. 

^*  Captain  Gabion,  FU  troaUe  jon 
for  a  dollar,"  said  the  Major. 

'^No,  no;  I'll  trouble  you  for  a 
dollar,"  replied  the  Captain. 

^^How  do  yon  make  that  ont?" 
said  the  Major.  *^  YonVe  leat ;  that's 
evident." 

"What  do  yon  mean  by  lost?" 
said  Captain  Gabion.  "  Didn't  I 
make  Mr  Y—  sing  three  songs 
within  the  given  time?  Hadn't  I  two 
minutes  over,  when  he  finished  the 
last?  Weren't  they  all  three  Pertu- 
gacse?  I  took  good  care  of  that. 
Wasn't  that  our  bet?" 

"  Yes,  Captain ;  all  right,**  said  the 
Major.  "  Bat  one  ofytmr  songs  was 
Spanish.  That  was  aa  infiringeimfc." 

"  Didn't  understand  any  oonditioB 
of  that  sort,"  replied  Captain  Gtbioa. 
"  All  the  party  heard  the  bet  Let 
the  company  dedde." 

One  said  one  thing,  one  another. 
By  common  consent  it  was  zefenred  to 
Gingham,  who  kid  held  his  toiunM. 
Ginghamdedded  IhM  theCniittii  had 
lost. 

"Very  well,**  said  the  Cantabi, 
"  then  I  have  had  all  my  trouble  for 
nothing.  Rather  hard,  though,  to 
sing  three  songs  yourself;  get  three 
more  out  of  a  gentleman  that  has  a 
particular  objection  to  singing,  in 
forty  minutes ;  and  then  have  to  pay 
a  dollar  besides.  However,  book  it, 
Major.  Very  kind  of  you,  thoQ|^ 
Mr  Y~:  equally  obliJRd.  Xrufit 
you'll  often  favour  us."  iV'e  all  went 
below  to  prepare  for  dinner;  bat  I 
had  not  heard  the  last  of  my  singinf. 

We  were  now  on  the  look-oat  for 
Cape  Villano,  and  began  to  ML  the 
N.  wind  which  blows  down  theW. 
coast  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  ten 
months  in  the  year.  This  wind,  as 
you  get  farther  to  the  S.,  is  genenliy 
attended  with  a  dear  sky.  But  in 
our  present  latitude,  meeting  the 
upper  or  S.W.  current  of  air,  whidi 
comes  charged  with  the  raponrs  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  prodn<^  incessant 
rain.  The  rain  commenced,  as  in- 
deed rain  often  does  commence,  aboot 
three  o'dock  p.m.,  and  kept  ui  below 
all  the  evening;  obliging  ns  also  lo 
lay-to  till  daybreak,  as  the  ekipper 
did  not  like  to  run  nearer  in  by  nlfht, 
\>  ith  such  weather. 


From  dhmer  to  tea  we  numagedto 
crack  on,  without  finding  the  time 
hang  heavy  on  oar  lumda.  After  tea 
the  conversation  was  resumed,  but  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  began  to 
fiag ;  when  Gingham  enlivened  it  t^ 
volunteering  liis  services  in  brewing  . 
a  bowl  of  pundL  The  offer  was  re- 
cdved  with  tamnltnons  applause; 
except  that  d^tsicum,  who  thought 
nobody  nnderstood  brewing  so  well 
as  himself,  politely  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  Gingham's  capabilities.  Ging- 
ham avowed,  with  much  seriousness, 
that  he  **  yielded  in  punch-making  to 
no  man."  A  discussion  arose,  in 
the  coarse  of  which  I  ventured  to 
move,  and  it  was  canied,  that  a  bowl 
•f  nanch  should  be  brewed  by  eaeh, 
ana  tliat  the  company  shoald  award 
the  pafaa  after  &iiahing  both. 

Capsicnm  krewed  first.  The  om- 
teiials  were  not  wanting.  The 
steward  breaght  ram,  hrandy,  lemona, 
all  the  etceteras.  Gingham,  cUval- 
roas  in  his  rivaliyt  leadeBsdUmes  ia 
Men  of  lemeas:  ^sAwi^  tookalBV 
when  he  travelled— got  theia  la  Pad* 
ding  Lane."  GMtiGam'saenseoflMa- 
oar  woald  have  dedlaed  the  limes ;  baft 
the  compaay  ruled  otherwise.  The 
bowl  was  brewed — a  perfect  nosegay 
—and  stood  smoking  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  In  a  very  short  tine  after, 
eadi  man  had  his  qaaatam  before  hJas. 

*^  Now,  geatleflMB,"  aaid  the  Colonel, 
(chairman,)  **pnaehii  nothtag  wlth- 
oat  harmony.  I  beg  leave  to  call  on 
Mr  Y —  for  a  song."  Much  iqi^plaaie. 
""Hear!  hear!  hear!  A  song  by  Mr 
Y— !  hear!  hear!  hear!" 

I  had  aei  qaite  meorered  tke  ad- 
▼eatare  of  the  mirnhg,  and  was  Car 
from  diipoied  to  aing.  Had  saaf 
enong^  for  one  day-^lttt  rather  hoarse 
— ^bcfged  to  dedine--tat  all  ia  vahi : 
the  company  woald  take  no  deniaL 
I  was  obstinate.  Jkwy  began  to  talk 
of  keeUiaalhig ;  the  Mi^  inneitad 
the  old  BMss  fine,  a  sagaied  oyster; 
while  a  soft  admoaitioa  was  heard  la 
the  diatsAoe,  ^  The  bird  that  eaa 
sinff,  and  that  woat  aiafi  naat  ba 
made  to  dac.** 

Hot  toSf  was  jaat  thea  a  fria- 
dple  as  ized  hi  ay  mlad  ae  a^y 
theoren  ia  the  ifil  dx  hooka  af 
Eadid.  The  eoi^aay  beeaam  par- 
enqptory.  At  laa^  tired  of  umf 
so,  I  xoaa,  aad  banjad  kava  ta  aifc 
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the  chairman  whether,  if  I  sang,  I 
Ehoiild  have  the  usual  privilege  of 
calling  on  any  other  gentleman  pre- 
sent. The  chairman  hesitated  to  re- 
ply. He  saw  his  position :  I  might 
call  upon  ////;».  I  now  had  the  best 
of  it.  Tlie  chairman  laughed,  leaned 
over  to  Capsicum,  and  whispered  a 
remark  about  "  generalship."  Capsi- 
cum growled  out  something,  of  which 
T could  only  distinguish  "jockey"  and 
**  young  fox." 


[Dec. 


I  was  still  on  my  leg?,  and  con- 
tinued,—"  Well,  Mr  Chairman,  as 
my  very  equitable  proposal  is  not  met 
so'  promptly  as  I  anticipated,  would  it 
not  be  better  if  the  company  resolve, 
instead  of  extorting  a  solitary  song 
fi-om  an  individnal  who  baa  already 
contributed  largely  this  day  to  the 
common  stock  of  amnsement,"  (hear! 
hear!  hear!)  "  that  every  person  pre- 
sent should  either  sing  a  song,  or  tell 
a  storv  ?" 


CHAITF-R    VI. 


The  Colonel  looked  (lulto  relieved  ; 
the  company,  also,  appeared  content. 
"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "as  it 
seems  to  meet  your  approval,  suppose 
we  accept  Mr  Y — 's  proposition.  I 
will  begin.  Sooner,  any  day,  tell  a 
dozen  stories,  than  sing  oiie  song. 
My  story,  at  any  rate,  tike  Captain 
Gabion's  last  song  this  morning,  when 
he  had  only  twelve  minutes  to  spare, 
will  have  the  merit  of  being  short. — A 
little  more  punch,  if  you  please. — Al- 
low mo,  then,  to  break  ground,  by 
relating  an  anecdote  of  my  esteemed 
and  much -lamented  friend 

MAJOR  KRAUSS. 

Some  of  you  knew  the  ^fajor  well — 
are  doubtless  aware,  also,' that  in  a 
fit  of  excitement,  which  led  to  tempo- 
rar}'  insanity,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand. 
The  circumstances,  however,  which 
gave  occasion  to  that  melancholy 
event  were  known  only  to  myself. 
At  the  time  when  wo  were  forming 
and  drilling  the  Portuguese  i\nny, 
which  afterwards  proved  so  efloctive 
in  the  field,  the  Major  and  I  were  both 
stationed  in  winter-quarters  at  \j — . 
In  the  same  town  were  two  regiments 
of  newly-raised  Portuguese  cavalry, 
which  it  was  requisite  to  have  in  com- 
plete efficiency  against  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  the  spring.  The 
Major — a  stift'  hand  T  need  not  say,  a 
regular  Titan  of  the  German  school- 
was  appointed  to  drill  one:  and  T, 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  under- 
took the  other.  In  this  duty,  there 
sprang  up  between  us  a  little  rivalrj*, 
amicable  of  course,  as  to  which  of  iis 
should  first  have  his  regiment  ready. 
The  Major  had  his  own  ideas ;  and,  I 
thought,  teazed  his  men,  and  exacted 


too  much.  lie  had  an  eye  to  a  field- 
day  ;  I  had  an  eye  to  actual  service. 
Foreigners  say,  we  teach  our  cavalry 
everything,  except  pulling  up.  But  I 
ran  tell  you,  before  an  enemy  superior 
in  force,  and  pressing  yon  too  close, 
nothing  acts  more  cflectnally  as  a 
check,  than  riding  through  them. 
Well,  wc  both  drilled  ac^>rding  to 
our  views.  One  morning  the  Major 
announced  to  me,  that  he  considered 
his  regiment  perfect,  and  that  I  mnst 
go  with  him  and  inspect  it.  We  went. 
He  put  them  through ;  I  looked  on  ; 
they  performed  admirably.  Finally, 
he  drew  them  up  in  line.  Hiding  to 
the  front,  he  surveyed  his  work  with 
pride.  Then,  taking  a  flank  position, 
he  made  mc  notice  now  accarate  tho 
perspective — every  sabre  sloped  at 
the  same  angle,  ever}-thiDg  in  its 
place — you  might  have  stretched  a 
gardening  lino  from  one  end  of  the 
regiment  to  the  other.  Just  then,  un- 
fortunately, a  new  idea  entered  the 
Major's  mind :  he  proposed  riding  to 
the  rear.  Away  wc  went.  Alas !  his 
discipline  had  not  extended  to  the 
horses'  tails!  Every  tail  was  whisking : 
horses,  Spanish  and  Portuguese — all 
long  tails,  no  cock-tails — every  tail  in 
motion.  In  front,  they  stood  like  a 
wall :  in  the  rear,  it  was  whisk,  whisk, 
whisk, — swirl,  swirl,  swirl — switch, 
switch,  switch — all  down  the  line.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  poor  Major.  lie 
was  perfectly  dumfounded--looked 
like  a  man  out  of  his  wits — took  a 
hasty  leave— rode  home  to  his  billet, 
and  shot  himself.  I  now  beg  leave  to 
call  on  Mr  Y — ,  for  cither  a  story 
or  a  song." 

"  I  thought  Major  Kranss  was  still 
living,"  said  Pledget. 
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^^  Mr  Capsicum,  '^  said  ttie  Colonol, 
^^  have  the  kindness  to  fill  Mr  Pledget 
:i  bumper.  Always  the  fine,  yon  know, 
if  any  one  calls  a  statement  in  question, 
when  story-telling  is  going  on.  Now, 
if  you  please,  Mr  Y — . " 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  **  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  service,  and  little  of  the 
world.  Perhaps,  therefore,  you  will 
])ennit  me  to  relate  an  anecdote,  which 
1  Iiad  from  a  near  relative  of  mine,  a 
naval  officer ;  and  which  remaikably 
illustrates  the  characteristic  cooUiess 
of  British  seamen.  It  was  the  act  of 
a  common  sailor,  who  bore  among  his 
messmates,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of 

SLUICT  SAM. 

"  It  was  at  the  evacuation  of  Toulon. 
!My  aforesaid  relative  was  then  a  lieu- 
teuant,  and  had  been  landed  with  a 
])arty  from  his  ship,  to  take  charge  of 
one  of  the  forts  in  the  harbour. 
When  Buonaparte,  through  the  remiss- 
ness of  our  Spanish  allies,  took  the 
hill  which  commanded  the  anchorage, 
and  we  were  forced  to  withdraw,  the 
lieutenant  received  orders  to  brins  off 
his  party,  and  the  ammunition  which 
had  been  landed  from  the  ship. 
There  were  several  barrels  of  gun- 
powder to  be  brought  away.  These 
were  stowed  in  the  after  part  of  the 
boat,  between  the  officers  and  the  men, 
to  be  under  inspection ;  and  were  set 
on  end,  to  save  room.  In  pulling  for 
the  ship,  the  boat  had  to  pass  another 
fort,  which  was  on  fire.  The  English, 
you  know,  on  coming  away,  burnt 
cveiythiug  they  could — that^  is,  I 
mean,  everything  connected  with  the 
public  service,  ships,  stores,  store- 
irouses,  buildings.  Just  as  the  boat 
w  as  passing,  the  fort  blew  up.  The 
fragments  of  the  explosion  filled  the 
air;  and  a  rafter  charred  with  fire 
fell  into  the  boat,  stove  in  the  head  of 
one  of  the  powder-barrels,  and  stood 
upri^'ht  in  the  powder.  Its  superior 
extremity  was  still  burning.  There 
was  a  dead  silence.  The  men  went 
on  pulling,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
In  an  iu^tant  they  might  all  bo  blown 
to  atoms.  It  seemed  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  seize  the  smoking  and 
crackling  brand,  pluck  it  out  of  the 
])owder,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea. 
But  that,  doubtless,  would  hare  boon 
instant  destruction;  one  spark,  shaken 


off  in  the  operation  and  falling,  would 
have  done  the  bnsiness.  Everybody 
saw  the  hitch.  Still  the  men  pnUed 
away.  It  wouldn't  do  to  stur  the 
brand ;  and  it  evidently  wouldn't  do 
to  leave  it  where  it  was.  ^^  Ship  your 
oar,  Sam,''  said  the  lieutenant.  Sam 
did  so.  Not  a  word  more  was  spoken, 
or  necessary.  Sam  coolly  took  off 
his  hat,  dipped  it  into  the  sea,  filled  it, 
carefully  and  thoroughly  sluiced  the 
whole  surface  of  the  exposed  powder 
in  the  barrel ;  and  then,  having  in  this 
way  made  all  safe,  slowly  drew  the 
rafter  out  of  the  barrel,  and  pitched  it 
overboard. — I  beg  here  to  call  on  Mr 
Commissary  Capicum." 

^^  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Capsi- 
cum,  '^  I  wfli  tell  you  another  boat- 
story  ;  and  though  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence was  singu&rly  illustrated  in  the 
wonderful  preservation  which  Johnny 
has  just  related,  I  think  it  appeared 
quite  as  remarkably  in  the  case  which 
I  am  abont  to  relate,  of 

TOE  MAN  THAT  WASN^  DEOWXED. 

^^  I  am  now  a  military  commissary ; 
I  was  once  a  naval  one.  I  made  my 
ddfui  in  the  British  service  as  a  cap- 
tain's clerk,  and  sailed  in  that  capa- 
city on  board  the  Negotiator,  74, 
which  was  under  orders  for  lisbOD. 
On  our  arrival  in  theTagna,  wefonnd 
tliere  the  Protocol,  120,  the  Pacifica- 
tor, 100,  the  Porraasive,  80,  the  Con- 
ciliator, 74,  the  Preliminary,  50,  the 
Envov,  bomb,  and  the  Int^ention, 
fire-ship.  The  next  day,  the  captain 
of  the  Protocol  came  on  board,  and 
was  invited  by  onr  own  skipper  to 
stay  and  dine.  Bat  he  kiMW  the 
Lbbon  weather  too  well— foresaw  a 
gale ;  and,  not  relishing  the  idea  of 
getting  a  wet  jacket  in  retominff  al 
night  to  his  ship,  persuaded  onr  skip- 
per to  go  and  dine  with  Ami.  The 
Negotiator's  boat  was  to  fetch  the 
skipper.  Sore  enough,  the  wind  fieili- 
cned  abont  anniet,  and  in  an  liow  er 
two  it  began  to  blow  great  gnna.  Ow 
boat  went,  liowerer,  as  arrannd* 
Nasty  work,  boatittf  al  liibon.  xoo 
may  think  It'a  notniur,  hi  harbov. 
Bat  I  can  teli  joa  tfiia— whenerct 
there's  a  atorm  al  Ma,  there'a  aore  lo 
be  a  little  hnrrieiM  hi  the  Tagw. 
No  matter  what'a  the  dfareetioa  of  Hm 
wind  outside— In  the  liigae  you  have 
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it  riglit  up  or  right  down.  Well, 
gentlemen,  Protocol  advised  Nego- 
tiator not  to  think  of  returning  such 
a  night  as  that — offered  hiin  a  shake- 
down on  board — assured  him  he'd  be 
swamped — all  to  no  purpose;  Kego- 
tiator  would  go,  as  his  boat  was  come. 
Just  as  they  were  leaving  the  ship's 
side,  one  of  the  boat's  crew  fell  over- 
board. Every  effoit  was  made  to 
recover  him,  but  with  what  success 
jou  may  easily  suppose.  The  tide 
was  rnnning  down  like  a  torrent ;  the 
wind  came  roaring  up  from  the  bar, 
and  lashed  the  water  into  froth  and 
fary ;  the  spray  half  filled  the  boat ; 
it  was  pitch-dark.  All  was  done  that 
could  be  done,  but  to  no  purpose :  the 
man  was  given  up  for  lost ;  the  boat 
returned  to  the  ship,  llie  skipper 
came  into  the  cabin  quite  sorrowM- 
like,  that  he  had  lost  one  of  his  best 
men,  but  didn't  forget  to  tell  me  to 
jump  down  into  the  boat,  and  see  to 
the  handing  up  of  half-a-dozen  fine 
melons,  presented  to  him  by  Protocol. 
Down  I  went,  in  the  daik,  ovei*  the 
ship's  side,  got  into  the  boat,  groped 
about,  found  five  melons  and  handed 
them  up ;  couldn't  find  the  sixth.  I 
was  just  stepping  out  of  the  boat  to 
return  on  board,  when  the  thought 
struck  me,  what  a  bk)wmg-up  I  should 
get  from  the  skipper,  when  I  told  him 
a  melon  was  missing.  I  paused,  re- 
newed my  search,  happened  to  put 
my  hand  down  to  the  gunnel  of  the 
boat,  to  support  myself  in  stooping. 
My  hand  lighted  upon  something ;  it 
wasn't  the  gunnel.  I  felt  it — ^pitch- 
dark ;  couldn't  see  the  tip  of  my  own 
nose.  It  was  a  man's  foot!  I  felt 
further — a  man's  leg !  Some  one  was 
hanging  on,  outside  the  boat,  with  his 
heel  uppermost,  and  his  head  under 
water.  I  held  him  fast  by  the  leg, 
and  sung  out  for  help.  The  man  was 
got  on  board  insensible,  and  to  all 
appearance  past  recovery.  When  he 
fell  overboard  alongside  the  Protocol, 
he  had  hooked  on  by  his  foot,  and  in 
that  way  had  been  dragged  under 
water  all  the  time  they  had  been  row- 
ing about  in  the  dark  to  find  him,  as 
well  as  afterwards,  while  they  were 
pulling  for  the  ship.  We  all  thought 
him  a  dead  man.  The  doctor  said, 
*  No :  if  he  had  been,  he  would  have 
let  go.'  Doctor  ordered  a  sailor's 
flannel  shirt  and  a  kettle  of  boiling 
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water ;  had  the  patient  stripped,  and 
laid  in  hot  blankets;  rolled  up  tho 
fiannel  shirt  into  a  baU,  poured  into  it 
the  boiling  water,  and  clapt  it  to  the 
l>it  of  his  stomach.'*  (Here  Pledget 
took  out  his  tablets,  and  made  a 
note.)  *'  What  with  this,  and  other 
gentle  restoratives,"  continued  Cap- 
sicum, '•^  the  man  recovered.  The 
skipper,  glad  as  he  was  when  the 
doctor  reported  it,  didn't  forget  to 
give  me  a  good  blowing-up  for  the 
melon,  which  I  suppose  one  of  the 
boat's  crew  had  gi*abbcd  in  the  dark." 

"  Of  course  he  didn't  forget  that," 
said  Joey,  who  had  listened  to  this 
narrative  with  professional  interest. 
*^  Pray,  do  you  happen  to  know  what 
time  elapsed  from  the  man's  falling 
overboani  till  he  was  unhooked?" 

^*  The  little  dog  forgot  to  mention," 
replied  Capsicum. 

"What  Uttle  dog?"  said  Joey 
eagerly.  "  I  am  quite  an  animal  man. 
I  am  particularly  fond  of  dogs." 

"  The  little  dog  whose  tail  curled 
so  tights  that  it  lifted  Mm  oflf  his  hind 
legs.  Will  you  oblige  us,  Mr  Ging- 
ham ?  " 

"  It  is  extraordinary  enough,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Gingham,  "that  thongli 
three  most  interesting  anecdotes  have 
been  related,  we  have  not  yet  had 
either  a  ghost  stoiy,  a  love  stoij,  or  a 
touch  of  the  pathetic.  The  first  of 
these  omissions  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  supply,  by  relating  an  occurrence 
which  befcl  me  daring  the  short  time 
I  was  at  school,  and  in  which  the 
party  most  prominent  was  a  strange 
sort  of  an  individual,  who  went  among 
the  boys  by  the  name  of 

THE  CONJUROR. 

"  He  was  our  writing-master.  He 
was  our  ciphering-master.  Ho  was 
also  our  drawing-master.  He  was  a 
foreigner.  Not  a  boy  in  the  school 
knew  whence  he  came ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  an  Englishman.  In 
person  he  was  gaunt  and  uncouth.  He 
was  a  mild,  quiet  sort  of  a  man ;  bat 
his  eye  had  a  sinister  expression, 
and  he  was  savage  when  pro- 
voked. It  was  commonly  reported 
among  the  boys,  not  only  that  he 
could  do  extraordinary  conjuring 
tricks,  but  that  he  was  a  master  ctf* 
magic,  far  deeper  and  dari^er  tiuui 
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le^crdcmjun.  He  lived  alone  ia  a 
solitaiy  cottage,  which,  with  its  gar- 
den and  long  shrubbeiy,  skirted  the 
road,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town 
where  was  our  school.  This  cottage 
had  never  been  entered  bj  any  of  the 
boys ;  strange  stories  were  told  about 
it ;  and  we  viewed  it  with  a  sort  of 
awe.  Yon  must  know  the  gentleman 
in  question  had  a  remarkable  habit  c^ 
sitting.  When  he  came  to  us  at  one 
o'clock,  he  immediately  took  his  seat 
at  his  desk ;  and  never  rose  till  his 
two  hours  were  up.  This  circnm- 
stance  suggested  to  my  mind  a  con- 
juring trick,  to  be  played  off  on  the 
conjuror.  One  day,  just  before  his 
arrival,  I  spread  some  shoemakers' 
wax  on  his  bench ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  was  fairly  seated,  I  gavv  cat 
among  the  boys  that  I  had  conjured 
the  conjuror,  and  that  at  three  o'clock 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  go.  The  bojrs 
were  all  expectation,  ft  stroek  three. 
He  attempted  to  rise — aa  unseen 
power  held  him  £ut  At  length, 
amidst  much  tittering,  ho  eontrived 
to  got  free ;  but  only  by  extricatlag 
himself  frx>m  that  put  of  his  habili* 
ments  which  was  m  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  bench.  He  did  not 
exactly  puU  them  off;  but,  poor  man  1 
he  was  obliged  to  pull  himself  oot  of 
them.  The  master  lent  him  another 
pair ;  he  went  home  filled  with  rage, 
but  perfectly  cool,  having  first  con- 
trived to  identify  the  culprit ;  and  his 
own,  having  been  carefully  detached 
with  a  hot  knife  by  the  master's 
daughter,  Miss  Quintiiiaa,  as  the 
boys  called  her,  were  sent  alter  him 
with  a  message  of  kuid  condolence, 
packed  by  her  fair  hands  in  a  brown 
paper  parcel,  into  which  I  contrived 
to  slip  a  fig-leaf.  Next  day  he  re- 
appeared at  the  vsnal  honr.  All 
went  on  smoothly  for  abont  a  fort- 
night. At  the  end  of  that  time,  one 
afternoon  when  I  was  sbowung  up  my 
sum,  he  addressed  me,  obeerfing  that 
I  had  always  been  particolariy  dili- 
gent with  my  arithmetic,  and  that,  as 
the  holidays  were  at  hand,  he  hoped 
I  would  do  him  the  fiivonr  of  driaUng 
tea  with  him  that  ereaing.  Some  w 
the  boys  tried  to  firighten  me — tafid 
he  bottled  the  thando*  and  lightaluf, 
and  kept  it  corked  down,  rndy  mr 
use— oh,  wouldn't  he  gi%*e  me  a  toaeh 
of  it?     Others  enoouafed  IM.    I 


went.  Tea  over,  he  told  me  that  ho 
had  contrived  a  little  exhibition  for 
my  amusement ;  then  flung  open  the 
folding  doors  of  the  parlour,  and  dto- 
dosed  a  large  sheet,  hanging  as  a 
curtain  in  the  doorway.  *  I  most 
go  into  the  next  room,'  said  he,  *and 
take  the  candies  with  me,  or  you  will 
not  be  able  to  see  the  eiLhibition.'  He 
withdrew,  leaving  me  alone  In  the 
dark,  went  mto  tiie  next  room,  and 
commenced  the  exhibition — a  sort  of 
phantasmagoria — to  me,  sufficiently 
surprising;  for  the  phantasmagoria 
had  not  at  that  tiaM  been  brcwght 
before  the  public  One  of  the  figures 
was  a  whole-lenffth  likeness  of  my- 
self, which  suddenly  vanished*  and 
was  re[4aced  by  a  skeleton.  The 
exhibition  flnisfa^  the  conjuror  re- 
turned with  the  lights ;  and,  by  way 
of  supper,  treated  me  to  a  glass  aif 
negus  and  a  slice  of  seed-cake.  Ha 
then  hitimated  that  it  was  time  for 
me  to  think  <d  playing  the  Bedfoa^ 
shire  mandi,  bvt  that  beibre  I  vmife 
he  had  sometidng  to  saf  to  ma,  if  i 
wonld  follow  hfan  into  tne  next 
We  adgonmed:  and  tiMre, 
other  strange  sights,  I  saw  one  of 
identical  bottles  containing  the  thun- 
der and  lightnins^— expected  to  bn 
blown  up  skv-h^.  The  toafmnr 
now  addressed  me*  Afladingio  Ifcn 
unfortunate  aAdr  of  the  wan,  ha 
remarked  that  fail  condnet  to  ma  Ml 
been  nnifermly  kind;  tkat  ha  hai 
alwafv  enoonraged  ma,  eemnwndsi 
my  diligenee,  and  helped  ma  in  aqr 
difcalt&is  Then,  in  an  an>6alNr 
tone,  he  Liqnkad  how  I  coud  hapa 
made  sndli  an  mMrateltal  ntam,-  aa 
to  pl^  Urn  that  herrii  tftt  af  «to 
wan.  At  the  aama  time 
drawer,  and  prodnulng  his 
he  pointed  ant  to  ma  tlmir 
oondhte,  and  pat  it  to  my  best  6^ 
higB,  whether  that  was  the  wi^  ta 
reeoaq^ense  kindnew  such  aa  hlfc  I 
folt  at  once  that  my  oondaet  had  hows 
immeaaiiiabiy  bad,  and  moat  hnmbl|r 
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said  ha,  'that is  not 
offmeawas  pnbiio,  so  shoaU  ha 
the  reparation.     Pnmiaa  ma 
to-mocrew,  before  Iha  whole 
yoa  will  coma  np  to  my  dmh 
apologise.'     FMapi  this  n 
jast;  bat  I  herilBlsi.     Se 
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mise.  '  Very  well,'  said  he,  *  it  is 
now  time  for  you  to  think  of  returning. 
You  will  be  sorry  for  your  obstinacy, 
perhaps,  before  you  get  back  to  the 
school.'  Ho  then  accompanied  me 
into  the  passage,  and  kindly  helped 
me  on  with  my  greatcoat,  '  The 
front  door,'  said  he,  '  is  fastened  for 
the  night.  Here,  step  out  this  way.' 
lie  led  me  through  the  back  passage 
into  the  garden,  and  opened  the  gar- 
den-gate, outside  of  which  was  a  field. 
*  There,'  said  he,  '  follow  that  path, 
which  runs  along  by  the  side  of  the 
shrubbery.  When  you  have  got  to 
the  end  of  it  you  will  find  a  gate, 
which  will  let  you  into  the  road. 
Good  night.' 

"  The  night  was  splendid — a  sky 
without  a  cloud.  The  full  moon,  high 
up  in  the  heavens,  shed  a  lustre  which 
gave  to  every  prominent  object  the 
distinctness  of  day.  But  the  shnib- 
ber}',  as  I  skirted  it  to  gain  the  road, 
was  dark — dark — dark.  At  its  ex- 
tremity, however,  the  moment  I 
emerged  from  the  garden  into  the 
field,  I  descried  the  gate ;  and  to  that 
point,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  I 
directed  my  steps.  Suddenly,  to  my 
no  small  surprise,  the  gate  began  to 
clatter  and  rattle,  as  if  violently 
shaken  by  the  wind.  This  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  the  night 
was  as  calm  as  it  was  brilliant ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring.  Nor  was 
any  creature  visible ;  yet  still  the  gate 
went  on,  rattle,  rattle,  clatter,  clatter, 
as  if  shaking  itself  for  its  own  amuse- 
ment. Presently,  as  though  violently 
pushed  by  invisible  hands,  the  gate 
swung  wide  open ;  then  began  swing- 
ing backwards  and  forwanls,  swing, 
swing,  backwards  and  forwards,  first 
into  the  road,  then  into  the  field,  with 
a  bang  of  the  latch  at  every  swing. 
The  last  time  it  swung  fieldways,  it 
stood  open  of  itself;  suddenly  fixed 
by  an  unseen  power  at  its  utmost 
range.  Then  appeared  a  tall  dark 
form,  gliding  into  the  field  through 
the  gateway  from  the  road,  and  de- 
scending towards  me  by  the  path.  It 
was  the  form  of  the  conjuror  himself! 
Yet,  in  its  appearance,  there  was 
something  appalling,  and,  I  may  say, 
unearthly.  It  did  not  step  out, 
neither  did  it  altogether  glide.  AVith 
a  motion  compounded  of  the  two,  it 
first  advanced  one  leg,  then,  after  a 
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long  interval,  the  other,  still  moving 
towards  me  at  a  slow,  uniform  rate. 
One  arm  was  solemnly  extended,  with 
the  forefinger  pointing  to  the  moon : 
and,  as  the  tall  image  approached  and 
passed  me,  I  could  distinctly  discern 
the  uplifted  visage  of  the  conjuror, 
stem  but  calm,  bis  head  turned 
slightly  on  one  side,  bis  brow  knit, 
his  eyes  fixed  npon  the  moon.  With- 
out looking  behind  me  to  see  what 
became  of  him  after  he  passed,  I 
hurried  on ;  and  had  already  arrived 
within  about  fifty  paces  of  the  gate, 
when  it  again  began  to  rattle  and 
swing  as  violently  as  at  first — again 
stood  open — and  again  the  same  form 
appeared,  gliding,  as  before,  from  the 
road  into  the  field,  and  descending 
towards  me  down  the  path.  The  arm 
was  still  extended;  the  finger  stUl 
pointed  majestically  to  the  moon ;  the 
movement  also,  a  mixture  of  striding 
and  slidmg,  was  still  the  same.  Bnt 
the  conjuror's  face,  not  turned  as 
before  towards  the  moon,  was  this 
time  directed  towards  me.  The 
eyes  glared  full  in  mine — bat,  ob, 
what  eyes!  They  had  stolen  the 
gleam  of  the  luminary  on  which  they 
were  fixed  before;  each  eye  was  a 
moon!  the  window  of  a  brain  that 
glowed  internally  with  a  white  heat! 
With  a  look  of  horrid  vacuity  fixed  on 
my  face,  again  it  passed  ;  and  I,  not 
at  all  coveting  a  third  interview,  cut 
away  for  the  gate,  and  up  the  road 
homewards.  I  had  no  recollection  of 
what  occurred  afterwards,  till  I  was 
roused  from  my  slumbers  next  morn- 
ing by  Miss  Quintilian,  who  stood  by 
my  bedside  with  a  lump  of  sngar  and 
something  nice  in  a  teacup,  which, 
she  saidy  her  pa  had  ordered  me 
to  take.  We  broke  np,  returned  to 
school  after  the  holidays,  and  found 
a  new  writing-master,  the  conjuror's 
cottage  shut  up,  and  the  conjuror  him- 
self gone — nobody  knew  whither.  Miss 
Quintilian  said  she  would  tell  me  how 
he  went,  if  I  promised  not  to  mention 
it  to  her  pa : — she  had  seen  him  with 
her  own  eyes,  riding  away  over  the 
church,  astride  on  abi-oomstick.— Now, 
sir,"  added  Gingham,  bowmg  to  Mr 
Bclvidere,  **I  trust  that  you  will 
favour  us.  By  the  bye,  Colonel,  before 
wc  proceed,  hadn't  I  better  brew  my 
promised  bowl  of  punch  ?  " 
"  My  story  will  be  a  very  shorl 
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one,"  said  Mr  Belviderc,  who  spoke 
little,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
had  a  mighty  matter  on  his  mmd. 

*'  The  punch  will  take  no  time," 
said  Gingham.  *^  I  have  everything 
ready." 

The  chairman,  governed  by  the  evi- 
dent sencc  of  the  company,  awarded 
priority  to  the  punch.  Gingham 
stepped  aside,  the  steward  was  smart 
with  the  kettle,  and  in  less  than  two 
iiiiniiti'S  a  fresh  bowl  was  on  the  table. 
Witli  snch  punch  in  Olympus,  sufHcc 
it  to  say,  nectar  had  soon  become  a 
drug.  The  chairman  now  called  on 
]\rr  Belviderc,  who  proceeded  forth- 
with to  relate 

THE  TRIAL. 

**  I  wa,=^  once  staying  at  Bath,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and,  while  there, 
became  very  thick  with  the  officers  of 
an  En  polish  cavalry  regiment.  One 
day,  when  I  dined  at  the  mess,  it  so 
happened  that  there  was  also  present 
a  young  gentleman,  a  sub,  who  had 
joined  that  morning.  It  was  a  prac- 
tice in  many  regiments,  in  those  days, 
I  :?uppose  I  need  not  mention,  when  a 
sub  joined,  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  him,  as  it  was  called — 
that  is,  trying  his  mettle.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  time  fixed  was  din- 
ner. The  youth  was  quiet  and  well- 
bred,  a  little  reserved,  and  apparently 
not  quite  at  home.  Doubts  were  ex- 
pressed whether  he  would  show  pluck. 
When  dinner  was  on  table,  and  we 
were  all  assembled,  the  senior  officer 
present  politely  requested  the  young 
stranger  to  take  the  office  of  vice ;  and 
he,  with  equal  politeness  assenting, 
seated  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  A  grim-looking  countryman  of 
mine,  the  major  of  the  regiment,  a 
jovial  red-faced  off-hand  sort  of  a  per- 
sonage, full  of  whisky  and  waggery, 
was  the  individual  appointed  to  make 
the  customary  trial,  and  took  his  scat 
at  table  to  the  yice-presidcnt^s  left. 
Soup  and  fish  removed,  an  attendant 
placed  before  the  young  gentleman  a 
boiled  log  of  mutton.  Presently  the 
major,  addressing  him,  said,  '  Til 
thank  you  for  a  bit  of  that  vale.' — '  I 
beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr  Vice ;  '  I 
rather  think  it's  mutton,  not  veal: 
shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  helping 
youV  The  major  made  no  reply. 
Presently  the    major  began   again: 


'Pll  thank  you  for  a  bit  of  that  vale.' 
— '  I  tell  you,'  said  the  sub,  *  it's  not 
veal ;  it's  mutton.  Shall  I  give  you 
some?'  Again  the  major  was  silent. 
After  a  pause,  the  m.ijor  renewed  the 
attack :  '  I'll  thank  you  for  a  bit  of 
that  vale.' — '  Pll  soon  let  you  know 
whether  it's  veal  or  mutton,'  said  the 
newly-arrived,  jumping  up.  Then, 
with  one  hand  seizing  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton by  the  knuckle,  with  the  other 
the  major  by  the  collar,  and  wielding 
the  gigot  like  a  club,  he  banged  it 
about  the  major's  sconce  till  the  com- 
pany interposed.  The  major,  fairly 
basted  with  half-raw  gravy,  and 
dripping  with  caper-sauce,  flung  up 
both  his  arms  above  his  head,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and,  exultingly 
wavhig  his  hands,  exclanned  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  '  He'll  do !  he'll  do  l' 
Perhaps  we  shall  now  bo  favoured 
with  a  storj'  or  a  song  by  Mr  Staft- 
surgeon  Pledget." 

**  Yes,  yes,  "said  the  Colonel,  laugh- 
ing, "  the  old  major  took  it  all  with  a 
very  good  grace ;  a  capital  fellow  he 
was,  too.  Sorry  to  say,  one  of  his 
peepers  got  a  little  damaged,  though, 
on  the  occasion.  I  could  not  do  that, 
now  that  I  am  minus  a  claw." 

**Why,  Colonel  d'Arblcy!"  said 
Mr  Belviderc,  looking  the  Colonel 
very  hard  in  the  face,  "  I  rcaUy  ought 
to  apologise.  Wasn't  at  all  aware  that 
the  hero  of  my  story  was  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Ah,  I  see — I 
recollect.  The  same  features ;  yes, 
exactly.  I  think,  though,  Colonel, 
you  were  not  then  quite  so  tall." 

"  WeU,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  I'm 
not  quite  sure  that  I  had  done  grow- 
ing. I  entered  the  service  young. 
Now,  Mr  Pledget,  sir,  if  you  please." 

'*  I  really  feel  quite  at  a  loss,  sir," 
said  Pledget.  "  I  have  served  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  but  I  posi- 
tively never  met  with  anything  half  so 
curious  and  interesting  as  the  extra- 
ordinary incidents  which  I  have  heard 
this  evening." 

"Why,  Pledget,  man,"  said  the 
Mwor,  "  you  were  on  the  expedition 
to  Buenos  Ayrcs.  Come,  tell  us  some- 
thing about  those  lassoing  fellows,  or 
the  lovely  seiloras,  with  their  fine- 
tumed  ankles  and  slaughtering  eyes.'* 

"I'll  tell  you,"  saidPledget,  "some- 
thing that  I  picked  up  at  the  Cape,  on 
the  passage.    It  relates   to  a  cele- 
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bratcd  traveller,  who  was  generally     help  thinking  I  must  be  a  little  near- 
kuown  at  Cape  Town  by  the  name  of    sighted.     Well,  but  that  Is  not  all 

about  V — .  The  Dntchman  one  day, 
observing  him  so  very  cnrioos  in  ento- 
mology, collected  a  variety  of  richly- 
coloured  filaments  from  the  plumage 
of  birds,  shreds  of  silk,  &c;  then 
caught  some  fine  blue-bottles ;  fastened 
the  filaments  to  the  blue-bottles  with 
gum;  and,  when  V —  was  out, 
turned  the  blue-bottles  loose  in  his 
bedroom.  V —  came  home — ^went 
direct  to  his  sleeping  apartment — ^the 
whole  household,  assembled  and  lis- 
tening, stood  outside  in  the  passage. 
Presently  the  row  began.  V —  was 
heard  within,  first  uttering  cries  of  as- 
tonishment and  delight,  then  flouncing 
about  the  room,  jumping  over  the  bed, 
capsizing  the  water-jug,  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  nondescript  varieties  of  the 
blue-bottle.  At  length  a  heavy  bang 
was  followed  by  a  dead  silence ;  th^i 
came  a  cry  of  piteous  lamentation. 
The  family  entered,  with  sympathising 
looks.  Poor  y —  had  broken  his 
shin,  in  an  attempt  to  leap  the  tal^ 
The  females  rushed  for  brown  paper 
and  vinegar.  The  wounded  man  was 
extricated  from  the  upturned  legs  of 
the  table,  and  led  out  limping  into  the 
common  apartment,  to  be  doctored. 
The  landlord,  profiting  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, opened  the  bedroom  window, 
and  the  blue-bottles  escaped.  The 
naturalist,  who  never  knew  by  what 
means  he  had  been  beguiled,  mads 
frequent,  and  I  need  not  say  vain,  in- 
quiries, for  similar  ^  prit  littd  bottle 
blue  homing-beards.* — ^I  beg  leave  to 
call  on  my  friend  the  Mi^or." 

^'  I,''  said  the  Major,  "'  as  well  as 
Captain  Gabion,  was  on  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  and  now  beg  leave  to  rdate 
an  incident  connected  with 


mE  XATU&AUSI. 

"While  we  were  lying  at  Tabic  Bay, 
I  resided  for  a  few  days  on  shore.  It 
80  happened  tliat  I  took  up  my  resi- 
dence in  the  same  lodgings  which  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  the  travel- 
ler in  question,  the  well-known  ^lons, 
V—.  The  landlord,  an  antiquated, 
good-humoured  old  Dutchman,  de- 
lighted to  talk  of  his  illustrious  guest, 
and  told  me  anecdotes  of  him.  V — , 
it  appears,  afforded  the  household 
much  amusement.  One  day  lie  had 
found  what  he  considered  a  veiy 
curious  green  bug,  wliich  he  placed, 
alive,  in  a  paper  box.  The  green  bug, 
however,  thought  fit  to  make  its 
escape  from  the  box,  and  walked 
away.  V — ,  soon  missing  the  fugi- 
tive, was  in  an  agony — searched  the 
room — searched  the  house — ran  about, 
asking  everybody  he  met,  had  they 
seen  his  green  bug?  Meanwhile, 
watching  an  opportunity  while  V — 's 
back  was  turned,  the  landlord's  son 
took  a  hair-pencil  of  green  paint,  and 
painted  on  a  panel  of  the  apartment 
an  exact  fac-simiie  of  the  green  bug. 
Presently,  in  a  perfect  fever  of  excite- 
ment, the  naturalist  returned,  still 
inquiring  eagerly  for  his  green  bug. 
The  family  looked  innocent,  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  nothing.  V — 
again  began  to  search  the  room,  till  at 
length  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  panel. 

*  Ah ! '  ho  exclaimed,  '  ray  green 
bug!  Ah,  I  have  findcd  you  now, 
my  dear  little  naughty  green  bug ! ' 

*  Ah  non  I '  he  added,  after  two  or 
three  ineffectual  attempts  to  pick  the 
picture  off  the  panel — 'ah  non!  it 
not  is  my  littel  green  bug !'  Whether 
V —  was  near-sighted,  I  know  not. 
But,  if  so,  I  can  easily  account  for  his 
mistaking  a  painted  green  bug  for  a 
real  one ;  for,  gentlemen,  I  am  slightly 
near-sighted  myself,"  said  Pledget; 
**  and  last  autumn,  I  do  assure  you, 
while  I  was  out  shooting  on  my  bro- 
ther's estate  in  Kent,  a  humble-bee 
got  up  right  under  my  nose,  and  I 
actually  blazed  away  at  it  with  both 
barrels^  mistaking  it  for  a  pheasant. 
I  know  it  was  nothing  but  a  humble- 
bee;  for  my  shooting  companion,  a 
young  Oxonian,  my  own  nephew  in 
fact,  positively  assured  me.    I  can't 


TH£  EMBAB&ATION. 

"  After  we  had  served  out  the  Frendi, 
on  the  heights  there,  just  above  the 
town,  we  had  no  farther  troeble  to 
signify,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned 
— a  pretty  deal,  though,  in  getting  our 
own  army  embarked.  I  was  the  Isst 
man  on  shore  but  two.  Towards  tiie 
close  of  the  busmess,  I  went  down  to 
the  place  of  embarkation — found  old 
Blue  Breeches  (a  sobriquet  which 
I  had  in  the  morning  been  scandtl- 
ised  by  hearing  applied  to  my  ho- 
noured father)  there,    the  ofiScer  lA 
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charge,  Bnperintendinff.  There  he 
was,  up  to  his  knees  in  the  surf,  giTing 
his  orders,  helping  the  wqnaded  iato 
the  boats  with  his  own  hands,  direct- 
ing everything.  Such  a  predoos  scene 
of  noise  and  conftisioa  I  never  wit- 
nessed. *  Hadn*t  yon  better  cmbaiic 
at  once,  sir?*  said  he.  *No— rd 
rather  wait  a  while,'  said  I.  '  Hadn't 
yon  better  f^  in  this  boat?*  said  he. 
^  No,  sir ;  TU  go  in  the  boat  you  go 
in/  said  L  ^Then  yon'll  have  to 
wait  quite  to  the  last ;  I  intend  to  be 
the  last  man  off,'  said  he.  ^Vcry 
well/  said  I.  *  If  yon  reallj  mean 
to  wait,  sir,  I  shall  have  to  reqieet 
jour  assistance,'  Mid  he.  Didn't 
quite  understand  what  tiiat  meant, 
but  determined  to  stick  to  Old  Blue 
Breeches.  Don't  yon  see?  It  was 
my  best  card.  Yoa  don't  soppoee  I 
was  going  to  be  boated  off  to  a  traa- 
sport,  when  I  could  go  bone  in  a 
seventy-four?  Well,  shr,  at  teagth 
the  men  were  all  embarked — ^t»  sick, 
the  wounded,  every  man  John  of 
them.  The  last  boat-k>ad  bad  ahoved 
off,  and  there  now  only  remained  the 
captain's  own  gig,  ready  to  take  n 
on  board.  Of  course,  I  expected  we 
should  be  off,  like  the  rest,  withont 
delay.  No,  no ;  Old  Bine  Breechea 
had  a  different  way  of  doing  boaineis. 
He  turns  round  to  me,  and  says,  ^  I 
am  going  to  take  a  walk  through  the 
town^  sir.  'V^'ili  yon  favoor  me  with 
your  company?'  ^Should  hardly 
think  there  was  time  for  that,  air,' 
said  I ;  '  but  if  it  will  aaawer  any 
purpose,  and  yon  really  meaa  to  go,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  go  with  yoa.' 
Thought  some  of  the  French  migfat 
have  got  in.  ^  I  want  to  look  Iato 
the  different  wine-hoaMSi'  aaid  lie, 
^  just  to  see  if  there  are  any  atragglew. 
Am  ordered  to  bring  all  off:  ahmilda't 
like  to  leave  a  maa  behiad.'  Away 
we  went— he,  I,  and  old  Poweft,  tM 
IriMh  coxswain,  almoet  as  ram  aa  old 
chap  as  Old  Bine  Breechea  himaelf. 
lie  searched  all  the  wine-thops  Ibr 
stragglers — found  none.  Besides  oar 
three  selves,  there  wasn^t  an  Eaglish- 
man  in  Corunua.  Came  back  throagh 
the  sally-port  thai  opened  oa  the 
place  of  embarkatioB.  At  the  sally- 
port Old  Blue  Breeches  ma4e  a  hM, 
rummaged  in  his  pocket,  bronght  oal 
the  krff.  '  Took  care  to  seeare  dds 
yesterday,'  said  he:    *jast   watt  a 


moment,  while  I  lode  the  doer.'  Ho 
locked  it,  and  bronght  away  the  key. 
Down  we  went  to  the  boat.  I  hung 
behind,  wuiting  to  be  the  last  nmn 
off.  Old  Powers  was  playing  the 
same  game,  bat  it  wouldn't  do. 
*'  Now,  air,  if  yon  i^ease,'  said  Old 
Bine  Breeches ;  *  oompaay  first.'  la 
I  got  ^Wont  I  help  yer  hoaonr 
in?'  saidPowers  to  OldBlne  Breeches. 
'  No,  no,  old  fellow,'  said  he ;  ^  that 
won't  do,  you  know.  Get  in  first 
yourself,  and  help  bm3  in  afterwards.' 
Powers  grinned,  and  tnmbled  in  over 
the  stem.  Old  Bine  Breeches  got  in 
last  We  shoved  off.  *  Three  dieers, 
yer  hoaonr?'  said  Powers,  as  he 
took  his  seat  by  the  tiller.  ^Ay, 
ay;  three  cheas,'  said  Old  Bias 
Breeches;  ^  and  mi^  the  French  sooa 
catch  snch  another  whopj^g.'  Three 
hearty  cheers  by  the  boat's  crew,  and 
away  we  pulled  for  tiie  ship.  Old 
Blue  Breeches  and  I,  both  of  us  pretty 
coasklerably  done  im.  Ketther  spoke 
for  soam  mhintes.  -Thoagkt  I  sfaimU 
Ufce  to  hsTO  that  key ;  took  a  teey 
toit  ^ I sai»ose  yoa  meaa  to keq^ 
the  key?' said  L  ^Indeed  yo«  may 
say  that,'  said  he.  a  do  raemi  to 
keep  it ;  and  I  have  got  aaother  to 
pat  to  it  Last  maa  ashore  here  at 
Coraaaa;  so  I  was  at  Toatoa,  hi 
1793.  Then,  also,  I  locked  the  oats^ 
and  brought  away  the  key.'  iToar 
that's  what  I  cafi  eod.— Wfll  yoa 
fovoar  as,  Captaia  Grabioa?'' 

«*I  shoBM  esteem  H  a  fofomr,* 
repUed  the  CmitaiB,  ''If  I  m%ht  be 
permitted  to  tdl  my  stoiy  last  P«r- 
naiis  the  gentlemaa  opposite  to  aWi* 
(bowhig  to  Joey,)  "^will  hata  tlm 
kiadaess  to  take  us  tan 


will  then  be  the  oaiy  one  remalalaa; 
Mr  ChalrmaD,  wiUyoa  sanetiaa  mm 
arraamaeatt"   Thed 
ed.    Joey  began  :^ 

^  A  pnvloBs  aarratar 
that  BO  oae  had  tojd  either  a  gheat* 
stofy,  a  loiva  itoiT«  of  a  patlmCla 
stoiy.  The  fiiit  deidea^y  iw  Mmn^ 
sapplied ;  aad,  thooch  I  < 
that  I  erar  saw  a  gaoit,  I 


seeiag  oae,  as  wUto  I 
extiaortfaaiy  aiid  apuMa^ 

aTiimi 


thre.  I|  flsatfsaMB*  aava  na  m 
story  to  tA,  bpt  I  aaaa  astsrr 
trne  pathos;  aad  jaa  shall  hear  ft| 
saeh  Is  Toar  akasan.* 
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In  token  of  my  acquiescence,  I 
stepped  to  my  berth,  took  out  two  white 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  handed  one  to 
Joey,  and  kept  the  other  ready  for 
use. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Joey,  deposit- 
ing the  disregarded  cambric  on  the 
table,  "  I  ^vill  tell  my  story,  but  only 
on  one  condition.  It  is  no  fiction : 
and  what  I  stipulate  is  this— that, 
since  I  relate  it  with  a  heart  still 


[Dec. 


We  had  no  other  domestic  animal  on 
board,  save  one  solitary  monkey — ^his 
name  Jocko,  his  character,  I  griero 
to  say,  a  revolting  compound  of  arti- 
fice, egotism,  and  low  malignity. 

*^  But  nowauew  curcumstance  arose, 
which  increased  our  interest  in  the 
lovely  rrinceza.  Almost  immediately 
slic  arrived  on  board,  it  l)ecame  evi- 
dent, from  unmistakable  indications, 
that  she  was  about  to  be  a  mother. 
wrung  bv  recollection,  as  to  men  of    Her    interesting    situation,    indeed. 


manly  feeling,  and  in  perfect  good 
faith,  so  you  will  listen  with  serious- 
ness and  sympathy." 

We  looked  at  each  other.  Each 
made  up  a  face ;  all  were  grave,  or 
appeared  so ;  and  Joey,  with  great 
earnestness  of  manner,  and  a  voice 
husky  Willi  emotion,  commenced  the 
narrative  of 

THE  MONKEV  AND  THE  CAT. 


**  AVhile  I  was  serving  on  board 
the  East  India  Company's  cruiser  the 
Jackal,  wo  were  one  time  employed 
surveying  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Being 
infested  with  rats,  we  one  day  re- 
quested our  interpreter,  when  he  went 
ashore,  to  bring  off  with  him  a  cat 
from  the  nearest  village.  He  return- 
ed, bearing  in  his  arms,  gentlemen. 


might  have  been  detected  by  an 
observant  eye,  when  she  first  em- 
barked. In  anticipation  of  the 
earnestly  expected  event,  it  was 
decided  that  Princeza  should  be^  pro- 
vided with  every  accommodation  in  the 
officers'  cabin.  A  basket,  appro- 
priated to  her  use,  was  lined  and  half- 
filled  with  the  warmest  and  softest 
materials;  and  in  the  cabin  this  basket 
was  deposited.  Not  that  we  appre- 
hended injury  from  the  crew.  Oh  no! 
our  only  fear  was,  that  Princeza  and 
her  expected  little  ones  would  be  over- 
nursed,  over- petted,  over- fed  —  in 
short,  killed  with  kindness.  Judge, 
gentlemen,  what  were  my  emotions, 
when,  one  morning  early,  returning  to 
the  cabin  from  my  duty  on  deck,  I 
heard  Princeza  purring  in  her  basket 
with  more  than  usual  vehemence,  and 


such   an  extraordinary  specimen  of    discovered,  on  examination,  that  she 


feline  beauty  as,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  has  never  graced  a  British  mena- 
gerie ,  or  sat  upon  any  hearth-nig  in 
the  United  Empire.  Her  elegance, 
her  gentleness,  her  symmetry,  I  will 
not  wrong,  by  attempting  to  describe : 
I  should  feel  the  poverty  of  the  English 
language.  Her  two  eyes  had  each  a 
charm  peculiar  to  itself.  One  was  a 
pure  celestial  blue,  the  other  green  as 
an  emerald.  It  was  at  once  felt,  by 
every  officer  on  board,  that  a  creature 
so  superb  was  not  to  be  employed  in 
the  vulgar  office  of  catching  rats. 
Our  only  thought  was,  to  treat  her 
with  the  care  and  tendenioss  which 
her  beauty  merited.  As  she  was  un- 
questionably the  princess  of  cats,  and 
as  her  coat  was  a  soft  tawny,  in  hue 
somewhat  resembling  the  odoriferous 
powder  of  which  our  friend  Mr  Cap- 
sicum makes  such  copious  use — com- 
bining the  two  circumstances,  wc 
agreed  to  call  her  Princeza.  Prin- 
ceza at  once  established  herself  as 
the  pet  of  the  ship.    What  wonder? 


had  become  the  happy  mother  of  four 
dear  little  lovely  kittens."  Here  Joey'a 
voice  quite  broke  down.  At  length, 
mastering  his  emotions,  he  proceeded : 
^^  Well,  gentlemen ;  anxious  to  ex- 
amine the  little  interesting  accessions, 
I  softly  Introduced  my  hand  into  the 
basket.  But  Princeza  was  now  a 
mother,  and  had  a  mother's  feelings. 
Doubtless  apprehending  injury  to  her 
little  offspring — ahl  could  I  have 
injured  them? — in  an  instant,  poor 
thing,  she  got  my  hand  in  chancery. 
Her  foreclaws,  struck  deep,  held  me 
faster  than  a  vice ;  with  her  hind  claws 
she  rasped  away  the  flesh,  spurring 
like  a  kangaroo ;  while,  with  her  for- 
midable teeth,  she  masticated  my 
knuckles.  After  admiring  awhile  this 
affecting  illustration  of  maternal  ten- 
derness, I  attempted  to  withdraw  my 
hand.  But  ah,  gentle  creature  I  she 
only  struck  her  claws  the  deeper, 
spurred  more  vigorously,  and  chewed 
with  redoubled  energy.  Only  by 
assistance  was  I  extricated ;  nor  was 
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my  baud  perfectly  recovered,  till  a  fort- 
night after  Princcza  was  herself  no 
more !  AVell,  gentlemen ;  for  greater 
security  it  was  now  resolved  that, 
every  night  at  eight  o'clock, Princeza's 
basket  should  be  set  on  the  cabin  table. 
There  it  was  placed  the  first  night ; 
and  next  morning,  one  of  the  kittens 
was  found — can  I  utter  it? — dead! 
No  malice  was  suspected :  the  disaster 
was  attributed  to  natural  causes. 
Another  night  came.  AVe  used  no 
precautions.  In  the  morning,  we 
found  another  kitten— dead!  Sus- 
I>icion  was  now  awake,  but  over- 
looked the  real  culprit.  The  third 
night,  I  determined  to  watch.  The 
basket  stood,  as  before,  upon  the 
table:  Princeza,  with  her  two  re- 
maiuing  little  ones,  lay  snug  and 
warm  within :  a  lamp,  burning  near 
the  entrance,  shed  it^  light  throughout 
the  cabin ;  and  I,  with  my  curtain  all 
but  closed,  kept  watch  within  my 
berth.  In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
when  all  between  decks  was  quiet, 
save  the  snoring  of  the  men,  the  flit- 
ting of  a  shadow  made  me  sensible 
that  same  one,  or  something,  was 
moving  in  the  cabin.  Presently, 
approaching  stealthily,  like  Tarquin, 
or  Sliakspeare*s  wolf,  appeared  — 
frentlemen,  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes — 
the  form  of  Jocko!  With  silent 
grimaces,  advancing  on  all  fours, 
stealthily,  stealthily,  a  step  at  a  time, 
he  approached,  he  reached  the  table. 
There  awhile  he  paused ;  then  threw 
a  somerset,  and  alighted  upon  it. 
The  moment  he  was  landed,  the  pricked 
cars  and  anxious  face  of  Princcza 
appeared  above  the  basket.  He  ap- 
j)roachcd.  She  stirred  not,  but  con- 
tinued to  observe  him,  with  all  a 
mother's  fears  depicted  in  her  coun- 
tenance. Jocko  now  laid  one  paw 
upon  the  basket's  edge.  Still  Princeza 
moved  not.  Blackest  of  villains  !  ho 
cufled  her— cuffed  her  a^aia — again  ; 
—  in  short,  repeated  his  cuffs,  till, 
terrified  and  bewildered,  the  unhappy 
motlicr  leaped  from  the  basket  on  the 
table,  from  the  table  on  the  floor,  and 
llcw  out  of  the  cabin.  Then  did  that 
monster  in  a  monkey's  form  quietly 
take  her  place, and  settle  himself  down 
fur  a  night's  rest,  in  the  midst  of  the 
warmth  and  comfort  Ax)in  which  he 
had  ejected  the  lawful  tenant.  All 
was   now   discovered.    The   double 


murderer  of  the  two  preceding  nights 
lay  housed  and  genial  in  that  basket. 
Anxious  to  seo  and  know  the  whole, 
up  to  this  moment  I  had  controlled 
myself.  But  now,  too  hastily,  I 
rushed  from  my  berth,  to  seize  the 
detected  culprit.  The  noise  alarmed 
him.  Snatching  up  a  kitten  in  one 
paw  he  sprang  from  the  cabin — on 
deck  —  up  the  rigging.  Pursued, 
though  it  was  night,  he  dodged  his 
pursuers,  taking  advantage  of  the 
gloom.  At  length,  hard  pressed,  see- 
ing his  retreat  cut  off  and  his  capture 
inevitable,  he  dashed  the  kitten  into 
the  briny  deep,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  taken.  With  difficulty  I  pre- 
served him  from  the  fury  of  the  men. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  night  he  was 
kept  close  prisoner  in  a  hencoop,  and, 
next  morning,  hanged.  But  oh,  how 
shall  I  relate  the  sequel?  The  re- 
maining kitten  was  found  severely 
injured,  crushed  doubtless  by  Jocko's 
incumbent  weight,  and  died  within 
eight-and-forty  hours.  The  mother, 
bereaved  of  all  her  little  ones,  went 
mewing  about  the  ship  as  if  in  search 
of  them,  languished  and  pined  away, 
refused  all  consolation,  and  expired 
about  eight  days  after.  We  now 
became  sensible  of  our  loss  in  its  full 
extent :  and  this,  gentlemen,  was  felt 
bj  all  on  board  to  be  the  acme  of  our 
grief — the  ship  was  left  without  a 
pet!  Oh,  could  we  have  recalled 
Princeza  and  her  kittens !  Oh,  could 
we  have  recalled  even  Jocko!" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  tragic  nar- 
rative, which  was  recounted  to  tho 
end  with  unaffected  feeling,  the  com- 
pany awhile  remained  silent,  respect- 
ing Joey's  sensibilities.  Joey  looked 
very  much  as  if  my  tender  of  the  cam- 
bric had  not  been  altogether  superfln- 
0U8.  At  length  the  conversation  was 
renewed  by  Gingham. 

*^  Your  truly  affecting  story  has  a 
moral,  sir.  I  am  an  observer  of  the 
habits  of  animals.  Monkeys  arc  very 
fond  of  warmth." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Joey,  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  ^^  I  should  like  to 
hear  yonr  moral  at  any  rate." 

''  The  fact  is,  su*,"  said  Gingham, 
^'  on  board  ship,  what  is  a  poor 
wretch  of  a  monkey  to  do?  At  sight, 
probably,  he  is  driven  to  the  rigging. 
Ho  would  gladly  nestle  with  tho  men, 
but  the  men  won't  have  him ;  for,  to 
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sny  nothinj*  of  the  general  ridicule  a  snch  instanees  the  mind  retained  the 

fellow  would  incur  bv  having  a  mon-  impression  almost  constantly.   It  was 

key  for  his  bedfellowlj  ten  to  one  the  not  the  coward's  fear  of  death— far 

poor  wretch  is   swarming  with  fleas  from  it.    If  ever  it  was  forgotten,  the 

as  big  as  jackasses,  to  say  nothing  of  moment  was  that  of  conflict  and  peril ; 

enormous  ticks  in  the  creases  of  his  and  then,  it  was  sometimes  reaused. 

dirty  skin.    Monkeys,  sir,  like  doga,  "  Come,  old  fellow,"  said  the  Cdo- 

scratch  themselves  a  great  deal,  but  ncl ;  "  yonr  story,  if  you  please.** 


cleanse  themselves  very  litth?.  Now 
depend  upon  it,  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  the  wind  high,  monkeys 
never  sleep  in  trees.  Is  it  likely  then, 
on  board  ship,  that  they  prefer  sleep- 
ing al^t  ? — that  is,  if  a  monkey  ever 
sleeps.  Did  you  ever  see  a  monkey 
asleep?" 

"  Can't  say  I  ever  did,"  replied 
Joey.  ^'  I  have  seen  them  nodding. 
But  the  moral  ?  " 

^^  The  moral,"  said  Gingham,  "  is 
simply  this.    The  next  time  you  sail 


The  Captain  was  abont  to  reply, 
when  a  musical  voice,  pitched  in  alto, 
was  heard  from  the  state-cabin: — 
^'  Kitty,  Kitty,  come  down ;  come 
down,  I  tell  yon.  You'll  catch  your 
death  o'  cold,  standing  there  in  the 
draught  withont  your  bonnet.  Gome 
down,  child,  this  instant.'* 

Kitty  was  now  seen  gliding  from 
tlie  foot  of  the  cabin,  stairs  into  her 
mistress's  apartment.  TheColond'a 
keen  eye  glanced  in  that  direction; 
ours  took  the  same.  Apaurof  legawaa 


with  a  monkey  and  a  cat  on  board,  if    distmctly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yon  provide  a  basket  for  the  cat,  pro-    stairs, 
vide  another  for  the  monkey." 

"  Obviously  I "  replied  Joey. 
*^  Would  we  had  thonght  of  that  on 
board  the  Jackal !    Obviously ! " 

^^  May  I  ask,"  said  Gingham,  ^'  how 
you  contrived  to  hang  the  monkey  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Joey,  "  he 
was  ilrst  pinioned." 

^^  Exactly,"  said  Gingham ;  ^'  so 
I  conjectured.  Otherwise  I  should 
consider  the  hanging  of  a  monkey  no 
easy  matter." 

"  Now,  Captain  Gabion,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  Colonel,  inter- 
posing. 

*^  The  punch  is  nearly  ont,*-  replied 
the  Captain,  ^^  and,  if  I  might  be  ex- 
cused, I  should  really  feel  thankful  for 
the  indulgence.  I  have  nothing  to 
tell  but  an  ngly  dream ;  and  that 
dream  relates  to  a  subject  which,  as  I 
believe  my  military'  friends  here  pre- 
sent arc  aware,  is  constantly  and  pain- 
fully present  to  my  mind.  The  less 
said  about  it  the  better." 

*^  Come,  come,  Captain  Gabion," 
said  the  Colonel ;  ^*  never  think  of 
that,  man.  You'll  see  Old  England 
again,  I  tell  you,  and  rise  to  rank  in 
the  service.  Come,  give  us  yom* 
stor}-." 

It  is  well  known  that,  among  the 
ofliccrs  who  embarked  for  the  Penin- 
sula, there  was  occasionally  one  who 
quitted  his  native  shores  with  a  strong 
presentiment  that  he  should  never  see 
them  again,  but  Mi  in  action.    In 


«'  Cnpid,  you  viUainl  Cnpidr 
shouted  the  Colonel,  ^^  come  here; 
come  dureetly,  air.  Aboard  or  ashore, 
that  rascal  never  nusses  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  love.  Here,  Cnpid! 
Cupid  I " 

The  Colonel's  gentleman,  with  in- 
nocence pictured  in  his  countenance, 
now  entered,  stepped  quietly  np  to  the 
foot  of  the  table,  and  respectfully 
twitched  his  forelock. 

*'  What  are  yon  abont  there  on  the 
cabin  stairs,  sir?"  said  the  ColoneL 
"  Can't  you  let  the  young  woman  be 
quiet,  and  be  hanged  to  ye?" 

'^  I  vos  owny  a-cummin  down  into 
the  cab*n,  yer  honour,  jlst  to  see  if 
yer  honour  vaunted  hennythink ! " 

The  Colonel's  gentleman,  I  ought 
to  have  stated  before  this,  was  an  old 
light  dragoon,  and  a  Cockney.  Ue 
had  lost  an  eye,  on  the  same  occasion 
when  the  Colonel  lost  an  arm ;  ob- 
tained his  discharge ;  and  from  that 
time  followed  the  Colonel's  fortunes. 
His  loss,  I  presume,  had  gained  him 
the  name  of  Cupid.  Ue  was  a  civil, 
well-behaved,  handy  fellow  enough  ; 
had  that  particular  way  of  speaking, 
emphatic  and  gesticnlator}',  which  dis- 
tinguishes old  soldiers  who  have  got 
theur  discharge ;  made  himself  univer- 
sally useful  to  the  Colonel,  and  helped 
him  to  dress  and  undress,  momiug 
and  evening,  the  Colonel  being  de- 
pendent from  the  loss  of  a  fin.  Cupid, 
in  consequence,  was  a  privileged  per- 
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son  :  had  the  entrte  of  the  cabin  at 
all  times  and  seasons;  and,  being 
ready  and  eometimes  sentimcntid  in 
his  replies,  seldom  made  his  appear- 
ance amongst  us  without  being  as- 
sailed with  qnestions  on  all  sides.  The 
Colonel  was  now  about  to  give  him  a 
regular  jobation,  but  the  Major  struck 
in. 

"I  say,  Cupid,  very  conyenient  for 
courtship  those  cabin  stairs  in  rainy 
weather.    Eh,  Cupid  ?" 

'^Courtship,  yer  hononrP^  said 
Cupid.  ^^  I  Yosn't  not  a-doin  nothink 
of  the  kind.  I  vos  o\my  a-meditatin, 
Uke." 

"  Oh,  meditating  were  you,  though, 
Cupid  ?•' said  Captain  Gabion.  "Well, 
pray  what  were  you  meditating  about? 
Come,  tell  us  your  thoughts.^^ 

"  Vhy,  sir,"  replied  Capid,  "I  vos 
n-mcditatin  upon  the  hair  and  upon 
the  sea.  Got  plenty  of  bofe  vhere 
vc  now  arc ;  nothink  helse,  has  I  can 
see  ;  so  it  vos  owny  natral  I  should 
meditate.  And  I  vos  jist  a-thinkin 
tills :  that  the  hair  is  made  for  men, 
and  the  sea  is  made  for  fishes,  heach 
for  heach;  and  t'other  von't  do  for 
nayther.  Pull  a  fish  hout  of  his  own 
hciiment  hinto  the  hair,  and  ho  dies. 
And  pitch  a  man  hout  of  his  own 
heliment  hinto  the  sea,  and  he's 
drownded." 

"Really,  Cupid,"  said  Capsicum, 
"  that  never  struck  me  before.  It's 
very  curious." 

"Wherry,"  said  Cupid.  "But, 
plcaf^e  yer  honour,  I  thought  of  somo- 
think  helse,  vitch  I  consider  it's  more 
kcw-ms8er  still.  And  that's  this: 
that,  though  too  much  vorter  drownds 
a  man,  and  too  much  hair  kills  a  fish, 
vit  a  fish  can't  do  vithont  a  little  hair, 
and  a  man  can't  do  vithont  a  little 
drink."  Cupid's  eye,  as  if  he  had  said 
too  mnch,  dropped,  and  fell  upon  the 
punch -bowl. 

Amidst  the  general  applause  and 
meiTimcnt  excited  by  this  appeal,  I 
puslicd  over  a  tumbler  to  Joey,  who 
took  np  the  punch-bowl,  and  soon 
trnnsforrcd  its  remaining  contents  into 
the  ^lass,  which  he  handed,  brimming, 
to  Cnpid.  The  next  moment  it  stocKl 
empty  on  the  table.  Cupid  smacked 
Ills  lips. 

"  Cnpid,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  tone 
of  authority,  "  what's  your  opinion  of 
tliat  punch  ?" 


"Pertickerly  obleeged  to  yer  ho- 
nour," replied  Cnpid,  "  and  to  haul 
the  company  vot's  present"  Cupid 
then  made  a  nip  at  his  knee,  as  if 
suddenly  bit ;  and,  availing  himself  of 
the  stoop,  whispered  Joey :  "  Please, 
sir,  did  the  Cornal  brew  it  hissclf?" 
With  a  twitch  of  the  month,  and  a 
twist  of  the  eye,  Joey  indicated 
Gingham. 

"  Come,  Cnpid,"  said  the  Colonel, 
^I  want  a  durect  answer.  Tell  me 
your  opinion  of  that  punch."  The 
Colonel  had  a  plot. 

"  fileas  yer  art,  yer  honour,"  said 
Cnpid. 

"  Come,  speak  up,  sir,"  said  the 
coloneL 

"  Speak  up,  man,"  said  Gingham. 

"  Veil,  yer  honour,"  said  Cupid,  "I 
haulvays  speaks  the  troof,  except  Pm 
bordered  the  contary.  Pleasant  tipple, 
wherry.  But  if  so  bo  I  hadn't  not 
a'  seed  it  in  the  punch-bowl,  vhy,  I 
shouldn't  not  a'  knowed  it  vos  punch, 
not  no  how." 

"^Vhai  drink  do  you  like  best, 
Cupid?"  iMiid  the  Major.  "What 
d'ye  thuik  of  water,  now  ?" 

"  Vhy,  I  think  this,  yer  hononr," 
replied  Cupid :  "  Pm  a  pertickler  dis- 
like to  vorter ;  that's  vot  I  think.  I 
vouldn't  ride  no  oss  into  no  vorter, 
no,  not  for  nothink." 

"  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,"  said  tho 
Colonel,  "  Cnpid  thinks  no  man  can 
brew  a  bowl  of  punch  like  himself. 
What  say  you  ? — shall  we  give  hiui  a 
truU  ?" 

Capsicum  consented  —  Gingham 
consented — ^wo  all  consented.  The 
third  bowl  of  punch  was  caiTied  by 
acclamation.    Cupid  retired  to  brew. 

"  If  he  beats  mine,"  said  Capsicum, 
"I'll  give  him  half-a-gmnea  for  the 
recipe." 

"  A  guinea,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  with  a  promise  not  to  communicate. 
Cupid  never  takes  less." 

Cnpid  rctnmed  with  the  punch- 
bowl, having  executed  the  arcana 
aside.  His  punch  had  the  aroma  of 
arrack,  though  not  arrack  punch  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Capei- 
cum^s  was  a  nosegay ;  Gingham's  beat 
nectar;  but  Cupid's  put  them  both 
out  of  court,  by  consent  of  the  com- 
pany. "  Now,  Captain  Gabion,"  said 
the  Colonel,  "  we'll  tronblo  yon  for 
your  story." 
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"Without  disparagement  of  our 
previous  brewers,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  my  feeling  at  the  present  moment  is 
just  this,  that  I  never  drank  punch 
before.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  I  proceed  to  relate 

MY  DREAM. 

**  Some  of  the  friends  here  assembled 
are  well  aware — why  should  I  conceal 
it  ? — that,  for  several  months  past,  a 
load  has  been  pressing  on  my  mind. 
They  are  also  aware  of  the  cause.  I 
certainly  have  an  impression  that  I 
shall  never  see  England  again.  But 
how  that  impression  began,  they  are 
not  aware.  What  I  am  now  about 
to  relate  will  afford  the  explmiation. 
Yet  what  is  the  subject  of  my  narra- 
tive? A  dream — a  mere  dream  ;  and 
a  dream  easily  accounted  for  by  tho 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  dreamt. 
So  it  is.  Colonel  d'Arbley  knows, 
the  ^lajor  knows,  that  I  never  shrank 
from  peril.  I  have  faced  death;  to 
all  appearance,  certain  death.  And, 
unless  I  felt  prepared  to  do  the  like 
again,  I  should  not  have  been  now 
returning  to  the  army ; — no,  I  would 
rather  have  quitted  the  service.  Death 
I  am  prepared  at  any  time  to  meet ; 
yet  this  presentiment  of  death  is  a 
burden  upon  my  spirits.  By  the  bye, 
my  glass  is  empty.  IIadn*t  I  better 
replenish  it  ere  I  begin  ? 

"  You  arc  aware,  sir,  that  ill  health, 
the  effect  of  hard  service  and  hard 
knocks,  obliged  me  to  return  to  Eng- 
land last  spring.  In  the  course  of 
the  autumn,!  quitted  Cheltenham, and 
resided  at  Woolwich.  There,  I  was  at 
a  militaiy  party.  We  kept  it  up  all 
night.  Next  morning,  I  was  unex- 
pectedly summoned  to  London;  and, 
on  my  arrival,  found  work  cut  out  for 
me, — papers  to  be  prepared — public 
offices  to  be  visited — lots  of  going 
about — lots  of  writing — all  wanted 
instantly.  Some  parliamentary  wretch 
had  moved  for  returns,  and  I  was  to 
get  them  up.  In  short,  the  work  could 
be  done  in  time  only  by  my  again 
sitting  up  all  night.  It  was  on  the 
day  after  these  two  sleepless  nights 
that  I  had  my  dream.  Where,  do 
you  think?  And  at  what  hour?  At 
noon,  with  the  sun  shining  above  my 
head,  on  a  bench  in  St  James's  Park. 

"I  had  just  been  calling  in  at  the 
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Horse- Guards  for  a  chat,  my  business 
completed,  the  excitement  over,  and 
was  pi*ocecding  westward  on  foot  along 
the  Birdcage  Walk,  when  I  began  to 
feel  nervous  and  done  up.  All  at  once, 
my  faculties  experienced  a  sort  of  col- 
lapse. My  whole  frame  was  seized 
with  a  deadly  chill ;  I  shivered  spas- 
modically ;  my  strength  seemed  gone ; 
and  I  became  most  enormously  drowsy. 
Just  at  that  moment — I  suppose  it 
was  some  anniversary,  a  burthday 
perhaps — bang,  bang,  the  Park  guns 
commenced  firing,  close  at  hand.  In 
the  midst  of  tho  firing,  I  sat  down  on 
a  bench,  and,  in  no  time,  dropped 
asleep.  Then  began  my  dream. 
^^  It  was  a  general  action.  The  carious 
circumstance  is,  that  I  was  still  in  the 
Park.  The  guns  firing  a  holiday 
salute  became  the  French  position, 
which  occupied  the  plateau  of  a  low 
range  of  hills.  At  the  foot  of  this 
range,  in  an  avenue  extending  along 
its  foot,  was  I  alone.  The  firing  went 
on,  bang-banging,  now  no  longer  a 
feU'de-ioie — the  report  was  that  of 
shotted  guns.  I  heard  not  only  their 
discharge,  but  the  moan  of  the  balls, 
and  the  whisk  of  the  grape;  yes,  and 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of 
men  charging,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  saw  the  dust,  the  smoke, 
the  occasional  flash,  quite  as  much  as 
you  can  see  of  any  battle  if  you're  in 
it.  Yet,  all  this  time,  I  knew  I  was 
in  the  Birdcage  Walk.  Presently,  in 
the  direction  of  tho  Green  Park,  I 
heard  a  more  distant  cannonade,  which 
was  that  of  the  British  position.  It 
was  now  time  to  change  mine;  for 
some  of  the  shot  from  oar  guns  began 
to  pass  up  the  avenue,  close  to  me, 
tearing,  rasping  up  the  gravel,  crash- 
ing among  the  trees,  cutting  down 
boughs,  and  rifting  the  trunks.  Yet 
something  kept  me  fixed.  At  length, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
position,  I  distinctly  saw  a  round-shot 
come  hopping  up  the  avenue — hop — 
hop — hop  —  nearer  and  nearer — but 
slowly — slowly — slowly ;  it  seemed  all 
but  spent.  Just  when  I  thought  it 
had  done  hopping,  it  took  one  more 
jump,  and,  with  a  heavy  pitch,  fetched 
me  an  awful  polt  in  the  right  side. 
That  moment  I  felt  that  I  was  a  dead 
man ;  killed  in  action,  yet  by  a  fi-ieudly 
ball,  and  while  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
St  James's  Park!     The  vision  now 
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passed.  The  noise  and  firing  ceased ; 
troops,  smoke,  dast — all  the  concomi- 
tants of  combat  vanished ;  the  Bird- 
cage Walk  and  its  beautiful  envii'ons 
resumed  their  ordinary  appearance. 

*'  Presently,  while  still  sitting  on  the 
bench,  I  was  accosted  by  a  tall  sallow- 
looking  gentleman  in  black,  who 
smirked,  bowed,  and  handed  mo  a 
letter  with  a  broad  black  border — the 
seal,  a  tombstone  and  a  weeping  wil- 
low. It  was  addressed  to  myself— 
an  invitation  to  attend  a  funeral.  I 
pleaded  my  engagements — wanted  to 
get  back  to  Woolwich — ^begged  to  be 
excused.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  in  courteous 
accents,  '  you  really  must  oblige  us. 
I'^nlcss  you  are  present,  the  funeral 
cannot  take  place.  Hope  you  won't 
disappoint  us,  sir.  I  am  the  under- 
taker, sir.'  I  somehow  felt  that  I  had 
no  choice,  and  went.  The  gentleman 
ill  black  met  me  at  the  door. 

"  Other  parties  were  assembled  at  the 
mansion ;  but  not  one  of  the  company 
— I  thought  it  rather  strange — either 
spoke  to  me,  or  looked  at  me,  or 
showed  the  least  consciousness  of  my 
presence.  The  undertaker  was  all 
attention;  handed  round  black  kid 
gloves;  fitted  first  one  with  a  hatband, 
then  another;  and,  last  of  all,  ad- 
dressed me :  '  Now,  sir,  if  you  please, 
tliis  way,  sir ;  we  only  wait  for  you, 
sir.'  I  followed  him.  He  led  me  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  where  stood 
the  coffin,  surrounded  by  mutes.  I 
wished  to  read  the  name  on  the  lid, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  pall. 

"  IIow  we  got  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, I  recollect  not.    The  only  thing 


I  remember  is  this:  as  I  saw  the 
coffin  carried  down  stairs,  hoisted  into 
the  hearse,  conveyed,  hoisted  out,  and 
at  last  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
grave — every  movement,  every  jolt, 
every  thrump,  seemed  to  jar  my  whole 
system  with  a  pecnliar  and  honid 
thrill.  The  service  was  performed, 
the  coffin  was  lowered,  the  grating  of 
the  ropes  grated  upon  my  very  soul ; 
and  the  dust  sprinkled  by  the  sexton 
on  its  lid  blew  into  my  month  and 
eyes,  as  I  stood  by  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  looked  on.  The  service 
concluded,  the  undertaker,  attendants, 
and  company  withdrew;  and,  what 
d'ye  think  ? — there  was  I  left  remain- 
ing in  the  burial-ground,  with  no  com- 
panion but  a  solitary  gravedigger! 
He  set  to  work,  and  began  shovelHng 
in  the  clods,  to  fill  the  grave.  I  heard 
their  thud;  I  seemed  to  feel  it,  as 
they  rattled  in  quick  succession  on  the 
lid  of  the  coffin. 

^^  ^  You'll  soon  be  filled  in  and  all 
right,  old  feller,*  said  the  gravedigger, 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  work. 

'^  A  strange  idea  had  gradually  occu- 
pied my  mind.  It  seemed  absurd — 
impossible;  and  yet  it  offered  the 
only  conceivable  solution  of  my  sen- 
sations at  that  horrid  moment.  I 
addressed  the  gravedigger, — 

"  *  My  friend,*  said  I,  *  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  whose  fnnerid 
this  is.' 

"* Whose  funeral?'  replied  the 
gravedigger.  **  Come,  that's  a  good 
un.  Vhy,  it's  TOUR  OWN.'— I'll  trouble 
yon  for  a  little  more  punch." 
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SPAIN  UNDEK  NAKVABZ  AND  CHBISTIKA. 


Tm:  condition  of  Spain  since  the 
last  French  revolation,  and  especially 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  has  been  taken  as  a  theme  of 
unbounded  self-gratalatlon  by  persons 
who  ascribe  her  tranquillity  and 
alleged  prosperity  to  their  own  patriot- 
ism and  skill.  For  many  months 
past,  the  friends,  organs,  and  adherents 
of  the  dominant  Camarilla  have  not 
ceased  to  call  attention  to  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  country ;  repeatedly 
challenging  the  Continent  to  produce 
such  another  example  of  good  govern- 
ment, internal  happiness,  and  external 
dignity,  as  is  now  afforded  by  the 
fortunate  land  which  then:  patrons  and 
masters  rale.  'When  so  many  Euro- 
pean states  are  revolutionised  and 
unsettled,  it  is  indeed  pleasant  to  hear 
this  good  report  of  one  which  we  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  consider  a 
model  for  the  imitation  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Delightfal  it  is  to  learn  that 
Spain  has  cast  her  blood-stained 
slough  of  misrule,  discord,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  glitters  in  renovated  come- 
liness, an  example  to  the  nations,  a 
credit  and  a  blessing  to  herself,  a 
monument  of  the  disinterested  exer- 
tions and  unwearied  self-devotion  of 
her  snge  and  virtuous  nilcrs.  We  are 
anxious  to  believe  that  these  glowing 
accounts  are  based  upon  fact,  and 
worthy  of  credence — not  a  delusion 
and  a  blind ;  and  that  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  so  ostentatiously 
vaunted  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the 
invention  of  those  interested  in  pro- 
claiming them.  But  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  evidence  produced  is  entirely 
ej:-parie,  or  lose  sight  of  the  great 
facility  with  which  the  French  and 
English  press  and  public  accord  credit 
and  praise  to  the  present  government 
of  Spain,  simply  on  its  own  or  its 
partisans' assertions  of  the  great  things 
it  has  done,  and  is  about  to  do.  It  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  That  the  country 
prospers  means,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
schemers  and  place-  hunters  of  Madrid, 
and  of  the  smugglers  of  the  frontier, 
that  there  is  a  brisk  flow  of  coin  into 
their  own  pockets.    That  it  is  tranquil 


signifies  that  no  rebdlions  banner  is 
openly  displayed  in  its  territory.  No 
matter  that  the  government  is  carried 
on  by  shifts,  by  forced  loans  and  fore- 
stalled taxes  and  ruinous  contracts; 
that  the  public  servants  of  all  grades, 
irregularly  paid,  and  with  bad  ex- 
amples before  them,  peculate  and  take 
bribes ;  that  the  widow  and  the  orphan^ 
the  maimed  soldier  and  the  super- 
annuated pensioner,  continually  with 
long  arrears  due  to  them,  are  in  rags, 
misery,  and  starvation;  that  to  the 
foreign  creditor  is  given,  almost  as  a 
favour,  no  part  of  the  interest  due  upon 
the  capital  he  has  disbursed,  but  the 
interest  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
accumulation  of  unpaid  dividends; 
that  the  streets  and  highways  swarm 
with  mendicants,  and  are  perilous  from 
the  multitude  of  robbers;  that  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  in 
country-places  drives  the  rich  proprie- 
tors into  the  towns,  and  prevents  their 
expending  Uieir  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  property ;  and  that  the 
peasantry,  deprired  of  instruction, 
example,  and  encouragement,  deprived 
too,  by  the  badness  and  scarcity  of 
the  communications,  of  an  advanta- 
geous market  for  their  produce,  sink, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  daily  deeper 
into  sloth,  ignorance,  and  vice.  What 
matter  all  these  things?  The  miseries 
of  the  suffermg  many  are  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  prosperous  few: 
in  Spaui  the  multitude  have  no  voice, 
no  remedy  but  open  and  armed  resis- 
tance. Thus  it  is  that  Spanish  revo- 
lutions and  popular  outbreaks  startle 
by  their  suddenness.  Until  the  vic- 
tim openly  rebels,  his  murmurs  are 
unheard :  the  report  of  his  musket  is 
the  ^i  intimation  of  his  misery.  In 
England  and  in  France,  abuses,  op- 
pression, and  injustice,  of  whatever 
kind,  cannot  long  be  kept  from  the 
light.  It  is  very  different  in  Spain, 
under  the  present  regime.  There  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  purely  nominal, 
and  no  newspaper  dares  denounce  an 
abuse,  however  flagrant,  or  speak  above 
its  breath  on  subjects  whose  discussion 
is  unpleasing  to  the  governing  powers. 
On  the  first  indication  of  such  pre- 
sumption, number  after  number  of  the 
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oiiendiug  journal  is  seised,  fines  are 
liiilictcd,  and  if  the  editors  andacioasly 
persevere,  they  may  reckon  wit^ 
tolerable  certainty  on  exile  or  a  prison. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  ministenal  and 
Camarilla  organs,  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Valencia  and  of  SeQor  SartorinSy 
and  of  the  dowager  queen,  and  even 
of  the  dowager's  husband-^ for  his 
Grace  of  Rianzares  follows  the  fashion^ 
and  has  a  paper  at  his  beck,  (partly 
for  his  assistance  in  those  stock  ex- 
cliaogo  transactions  whose  pursuit 
has  moi*e  than  once  dilapidated  hlB 
wife's  savings,)— papers  of  this  stamp, 
wo  say,  carefully  disguise  or  distort 
all  facts  whose  hcmest  revelation 
would  be  unpleasant  or  discreditable 
to  their  employers.  From  the  garbled 
and  imperfect  statements  of  these 
journals,  which  few  Fcenchmen,  and 
scarcely  any  Englishmen,  CTer  see,  the 
"  Madrid  correspondents  "  of  French 
and  English  newspapers— not  a  itw 
of  whom  reside  in  Paris  or  Londoii— 
compile  their  letters,  and  editofw 
derive  their  data  (for  want  of  better 
sources)  when  discussing  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  Spain.  Hence  ming 
misapprehension  and  delusion.  Spain 
is  declared  to  be  prosperous  and  happy; 
and  Spanish  bondholders  flatter  tbem- 
solves,  for  the  hundredth  time,  with 
the  iiopc  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
— to  which  their  great  patience  cer- 
tainly entitles  tlicm,  and  which  they 
might  as  certainly  obtain  were  the  ill- 
admini-stered  revenues  of  Spain  so 
<lirectcd  as  to  flow  into  the  pnbfic 
coflVrs,  and  not  into  the  bottomlen 
pockets  of  a  few  illnstrioos  swindlers, 
and  of  tlie  legion  of  corrupt  nnderHngi 
who  prop  a  system  founded  on  imrno- 
rnlity  and  fraud.  The  system  is  rotten 
to  the  core,  and  the  prosperity  of  Spain 
is  a  ]  phantom  and  a  fallaey.  Not  that 
rhc  is  delicicnt  in  the  elements  of 
pro3i>ority :  on  the  contrary,  the 
v:ouutry  has  abundant  Titality  and 
resource,  and  its  revenue  hat  been  for 
years  increasing,  in  the  teeth  of  mis- 
government,  aud  of  a  prohibittTe 
tariff,  which  renders  the  cnstoms' 
revenue  almost  nominal.  But  it  mat- 
ters little  how  many  millions  are  col- 
lected, if  they  be  intercepted  on  tMr 
way  to  the  exchequer,  or  sqoandend 


and    misappropriated   as    aoon    as 
gathered  in. 

In  the  absence  of  better  evidence  as 
to  the  real  state  of  Uie  oonntry  thui 
that  whose  untmstworthincss  we  have 
denounced,  the  narrative  of  an  unpre- 
judiced and  intelligent  traveller  in 
Spain  has  its  value ;  and  although  the 
title  of  a  recently  pnblidiod  book  by 
Mr  Dnndas  Murray,*  proclaimed  it  to 
refer  but  to  one  province,  yet,  as  that 
province  comprises  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  posts  and  cities,  we 
hoped  to  have  found  in  his  pages  con- 
firmation or  correction  of  our  opinion 
as  to  the  true  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  more  particnlarly  of  those  mid- 
dling and  lower  dassea  whose  welU 
fare  is  too  freqnentlj  kwt  sight  of  in 
the  straggles  uid  projects  of  political 
factions.  Since  those  pteasant  '^  Ga« 
therings"  in  which  many  home-truthn 
were  told  with  a  pla^^  and  witty 
pen,  no  book  on  Spain  worth  naming 
has  appeared;  and  if  Mr  Morray^ 
visit  be  recent,  wMch  he  does  not  en^ 
aUe  ns  to  dedda,  he  had  abnndant 
<^^portnnity  dnring  his  pretty  loi^ 
residence  and  active  rambles— nlded, 
as  we  learn  he  was,  by  thorongh 
familiarity  with  the  langnage— 4o  cm- 
lect  materials  for  a  wwk  ^  no  com- 
mon interest  and  importance.  Hehan 
preferred,  however,  to  skim  the  inr* 
face:  the  romantic  and  the  incareaqne, 
sketches  on  the  road  and  tradHiooa  of 
Moorish  Spain,  are  evidently  more  to 
his  taste  than  an  inveitigation  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  an  expo* 
sure  of  social  sores  and  official  cor* 
mption.  His  bode  ia  n  alight  bnl 
nnnfiected  prodnotion,  containing 
much  that  has  been  «ud  before,  n 
littto  that  has  not,  some  tolerable  do* 
scciptiona  of  scenery,  a  nnmber  of 
legends  borrowed  from  Condo  and 
other  duroniciers,  and  here  and  there 
a  little  personal  inddem  which  magr 
almoit  pass  mnater  aa  an  adventnre^ 
Yonng  EngHsfamen  of  Mr  MnrnKy% 
daas  and  atandard  of  abilitr,  who 
start  on  a  tour  in  SpniEf  are  of  oonno 
on  the  lodk-ont  to  the  pictnresfMt 
and  tUnk  it  ineiBibeni  on  them  to 
enhody  thdr  espcrieneei  andotar- 
vationa  fat  n  bode  8adi  namtim 
are  nanaUy  praiseworthy  to  gooi 
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feeling  and  gentlemanly  tone;  and 
indeed  would  be  almost  perfect,  did 
they  combine  with  those  qualities  the 
equally  desirable  ones  of  vigour  and 
originality.  But  doubtless  we  shall 
do  well  to  take  them  as  they  come, 
and  be  thankful ;  for  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  fortitude  and  courage  to 
travel  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
flea-and-robber-ridden  land  of  Spain. 
And  as  we  cannot  expect  to  meet 
every  day  with  a  Widdrington,  a 
Carnarvon,  or  a  Ford,  so  we  must 
welcome  a  Murray  when  he  presents 
himself,  look  leniently  upon  his  repe- 
titions, and  be  grateful  if  he  occasion- 
ally affords  us  a  hint  or  a  text.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  Englishmen  do 
not  more  frequently  turn  their  steps 
towards  the  l^eninsula,  instead  of  per- 
tinaciously pursuing  the  beaten  tracks 
of  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Levant; 
the  furthest  of  which  is  now  within 
the  leave-of-absence  ramble  of  a  de- 
sultory guardsman  or  jaded  journalist, 
covetous  of  purer  air  than  Fleet  Street 
or  St  Jameses  afford.  Spain,  we  can 
assure  all  who  are  rovingly  inclined — 
and  Mr  Murray,  we  are  certain,  will 
corroborate  our  word — has  at  least  as 
much  to  interest  as  any  of  the  above 
regions,  and  much  more  than  most  of 
them.  And  assuredly  an  influx  of 
British  travellers  would,  by  putting 
piastres  into  the  pockets  of  the  abori- 
gines, do  more  than  anything  else  to- 
wards improving  roads,  towards 
cleansing  vcntas  of  the  chinches  and 
other  light  cavalry,  against  whose 
assaults  Mr  Murray  was  fain  to  cuirass 
himself  in  a  flannel  bag,  towards 
ameliorating  the  Iberian  cuisine,  and 
diminishing  the  numbers  and  audacity 
of  the  knights  of  the  road.  For,  as 
regards  the  last-named  peril,  greatly 
increased  by  the  dispersion  of  the  re- 
publican and  Carlist  bands,  and  by 
the  misery  prevalent  in  the  country. 
Englishmen,  if  they  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  travelling  with  well-filled 
pockets  and  portmanteaus,  have  also 
that  of  fighting  stoutly  in  defence  of 
their  property ;  and  if  they  would 
make  it  a  rule  to  travel  two  or  three 
together,  with  light  purses,  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  a  revolver  a-piece — or, 
as  Mr  Murray  and  his  companion  did, 
each  with  a  double-barrel  on  his 
shoulder — they  might  rest  assured 
there  are  not  many  bands  of  brigands 
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on  Spanish  roads  bold  enough  to  bid 
them,  in  the  classical  phrase  of  those 
gentry,  ^^Boca  ahajoP''  which  means, 
freely  interpreted,  "Down  in  the 
dust,  and  with  the  dust !"  But  let  the 
traveller  be  on  his  guard  agunst  a 
surprise,  and,  to  that  end,  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  night-travelling, 
especially  by  diligence,  which  to 
many  may  seem  the  safest,  on  account 
of  the  society  it  insures,  but  which  is 
in  reality  the  most  dangerous  mode  of 
journeying,  for  there  the  pusillanimous 
hamper  and  impede  the  resistance 
contemplated  by  the  bold,  and  the 
bravest  man  can  do  little  when  jammed 
in  amongst  screaming  women  and 
terrified  priests,  with  a  carbine  point- 
ing in  at  each  window  of  the  vehicle. 
We  find  Mr  Murray  and  his  firiend 
riding  unmolested  through  an  ambus- 
cade where,  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
three  calesas  full  of  travellers,  in- 
cluding a  colonel  in  the  army,  were 
assailed  by  no  more  than  three  high- 
waymen, and  deliberately  and  unre- 
sistingly plundered.  For  the  travel- 
ler in  Spain  there  is  nothing  like  the 
saddle,  whether  for  safety,  indepen- 
dence, or  comfort;  and  as  to  time, 
why,  if  he  is  short  of  that,  he  had 
better  not  visit  the  country,  for  there 
all  things  go  despado^  which  means 
not  with  despatdi  but  leisurely,  and 
for  one  "  to-day"  he  will  get  twenty 
"to-morrows,"  and  most  of  these 
will  never  come.  And,  above  all,  let 
him  put  no  faith  in  the  word  police, 
which,  in  Spain,  is  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  the  thing  it  indicates  never 
appearing  until  it  is  not  wanted ;  and 
let  h!m  not  reckon  on  an  escort, 
which  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  even 
by  paying,  and  on  roads  notoriously 
dangerous,  except  by  tedious  formal- 
ity of  application,  to  which  few  will 
have  patience  to  submit.  And  even 
if  granted,  it  nsuidly,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  calesas  above  cited,  is  either  too 
weak  to  be  useful,  or  lags  behind,  or 
fau-ly  turns  tail.  To  wnich  prudent 
course  it  is  more  than  suspected  that 
the  faithless  guards,  who  are  mostly 
pardoned  robbers,  are  frequently  sti- 
mulated by  promise  of  a  share  of  the 
spoil.  Nor  are  they,  if  all  tales  be 
true,  the  only  dass  in  Spain  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  public,  and 
who  foully  betray  their  trust.  Dur- 
ing this  present  year  of  1849,  dted  as 
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«o  prosperous  a  one  in  Spain,  rob- 
beries in  the  capital,  and  on  the  roads 
within  a  radios  of  twenty  leagnes 
around  it,  have  been  so  numerous  and 
audacious,  and  perpetrated  with  such 
Impunity,  that  the  finger  of  public 
suspicion  has  pointed  very  high,  and 
the  strangest  tales — ^which  to  English 
ears  would  sound  incredible — have 
been  circulated  of  the  coUosion  of  per- 
sonages whose  rank  and  position 
would,  in  any  other  country,  preclude 
the  idea  of  participation,  howeyer 
secret  and  indirect,  in  gains  so  lawless 
and  iniquitous.  But  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  matters  peculiar  to  the 
Peninsula,  although  the  few  may  be 
convmced,  the  many  will  always 
doubt,  and  proof  it  is  of  course 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain.  Li  so 
extensive  and  thinly  peopled  a  land 
as  Spain,  and  which  has  been  so  long 
a  prey  to  civil  war  and  insurrection, 
security  of  travelling  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  on  cross  roads,  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  increased  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  by  impro^g  the 
condition  of  the  peasant^.  But  in 
the  capital,  and  on  the  roads  leading 
to  it,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
«ome  degree  of  law  and  order  mi|^t 
be  expected  to  prevaiL  A  glance  at 
the  Spanish  papers,  any  time  for  the 
last  six  months;  proves  the  contrary 
to  be  the  case.  Their  columns  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  atrodous  assas- 
sinations and  barefaced  robberies  in 
the  very  streets  of  Madrid ;  of  dili- 
gences stopped,  and  traveUers  plun- 
dered ana  abused;  of  farmers  and 
others  carried  off  to  the  mountains  in 
open  day,  and  detained  until  ran- 
somed ;  and  with  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  complaining  of  the  in- 
security of  life  and  prope^,  and  of 
the  sluggishness  and  meffiden^  of 
the  authorities.  Such  statements  are 
of  course  rarely  admitted  into  the 
ministerial  prints,  to  read  whldi  one 
would  imagine  that  the  yeiy  last 
malefactor  in  the  oountiy  haa  jnst 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ffuardku 
civiles^  and  that  a  virgin  might  conduct 
a  gold-laden  mule  from  Stfituider  to 
Cadiz,  unguarded  and  unmolested. 

Since  the  death  of  Ferdinaady  no 
such  opportunity  of  improving  and 
regenerating  Spain  has  beoi  amrded 
to  a  Spanish  ministry,  really  soUdtoua 
of  their  country's  good,  as  doting  the 


present  year.  It  opened  inauspidously 
enough ;  with  an  impoveriahed  exdie- 
quer,  a  minously  expensive  army, 
Cabrera  and  ten  thousand  Garlists  m 
arms  in  eastern  Spain,  and  with  insur- 
gent bands,  of  various  political  deno- 
minations, springing  up  in  Navarre 
and  other  provinces.  Hiere  was  every 
prospect  of  a  bloody  dvU  war  in  eariy 
spring.    But  causes,  similar  to  those 
which,  on  former  occasions,  had  frus- 
trated thehr  eflEbrts,  again  proved  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  Carlist  party. 
With  great  difficulty,  and  with  little 
aid  beyond  that  of  contributions  levied 
in  Catalonia,  Cabrera  had  subsisted 
his  troops  through  the  idnter.    But, 
when  spring  approached,  money  was 
needed  for  other  purposes   besides 
mere  rations.    In  the  dvil  wars  of 
Spahi,  gold  has  often  been  far  more 
emcadous  than  sted  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties and  gain  a  pdnt.    But  gold 
was  hard  to  obtain.    Bevdutions  nad 
raised  its  value ;  and  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  were  loath  to  onbarkitinso 
haaardous  a  speculation  as  the  resto- 
ration of  Count  Montemolin.    This 
prince,  who,  for  a  fi^jwnish  Bourbon, 
is  not  defidioit  in  natural  ability,  has 
one  unfortunate  defect,  which  more 
than  connterbalanoea  his  good  quali- 
ties.   Infirm  of  norpoee,  he  is  led  bf 
a  clique  of  selfish  and  unworthy  ad- 
viso^s,  some  of  whom— evil  counsel- 
lora  handed  down  to  him  by  hia 
fother— have  retained  aU  the  influence 
they  aoqidred  over  him  in  his  child- 
hood.   Amidst  the  petty  wranf^inga 
and  deplorable  IndMidoiis  of  theee 
men,  time  wore  away.    A  sum  tf 
mon^  (no  Tery  Vufgb  one)  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  achieve  a  great 
objeot,  whldi  would  at  once  have  mnl- 
tidied  fift  v-fold  the  prestige  of  the 
lumtemolmiat  cause,  and  have  placed 
vast  resources  at  the  disposal  of  ita 
partlaana.  Between  the  som  reqdred 
and  tiie  advantage  certain  to  be  ob- 
tained, tlie  dlspvoportton  was  eiMn> 
moos.    Letter  after  letter  wa«  re- 
cdved  from  Cabrerft  and  other  pro- 
moters of  the  MbntemellBlst  caose 
in  Fnmce  and  Spain,  uging  and  im- 
ploring thtt,  at  any  aacrificet  the 
mcmej  ahoida  be  procimd.    Bat  this 
was  beyond  the  power  of  tlie  hicapaUe 
dtiaUrm  who  amnnMnided  the  ymmg 
pretender.    Wlthontcondaet,  energy, 
or  digiily,  tiMj  kad  not  n  sln^e  qua* 
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lity  calculated  toobtain  credit  or  indnce 
confidence.  In  all  tiieir  attempts  they 
jniseraljly  failed.    At  last,  towards 
the  endof  ^larcU,  a  nimour  was  spread 
abroad  that  Count  Montemoiin  was 
on  his  w^aj  to  Catalonia,  to  head  bis 
faithful  mlherents.      Soon  this  was 
confirmed  bv  newspaper  ]^aragrapli3, 
and  presently  came  a  romantic  account 
of  his  arrest  on  tlie  frontier,  when 
about  to  enter  Spain.  'I'he  next  news 
was  that  of  his  rt'lnm  to  En;xland, 
which  was  almost  immedintely  fol- 
lowed  by  an  article  in  a  Ix)ndon  i)aper, 
denying  point-blank  that  he  had  ever 
left  this  country,  declarinfj  that  the 
journey  was  a  hoax,  and  that  the 
Spanish  prince  had  been  arrested  by 
proxy.     And  although  tliis  article, 
which  was  extensively  copied  by  the 
press  of  England  and  the  Continent, 
elicited  an  angry  contradiction  from 
a  hanger-on  of  Count  Montemoiin, 
yet  many  persons,  of  those  most  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  Spanish  intrigue, 
were  convinced  that  its  statements 
were  founded  on  fact,  and  that  the 
Count  was  in  realitv  secreted  in  Lon  • 
<lon  at  the  very  time  he  was  supposed 
to  be  travelling  towards  the  Pyrenees. 
And  some  of  his  own  partisans,  who 
credited  the  reality  of  the  journey,  de- 
clared their  conviction  from  the  first 
to  have  been,  that  ho  would  be  be- 
trayed before  ho  got  through  France, 
since  by  that  means  only  could  certain 
individuals,  who  dared  not  refuse  to 
accomj>any  liim,  hope  to  return  to 
the  flesh-pots  and  security  of  their 
London  home,  and  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering the   pj'rils    and    hardships    of 
mountain    warfare.      The    alwrtive 
journey  or  clumsy  hoax,  whichever 
it   was,    gave    the    finish iiig   stroke 
to  the  Catalonian  insurrection.      Ca- 
brera, seeing  plainly  that  nothing  was 
to  be   hoped    from   tlic  feeble    and 
pusillanimous  junta  of  advisers  who 
swayed  and  bewildered  Count  Mon- 
temoiin  by  their  intrigues  and  dis- 
sensions,   found   it    necessary,   after 
sending  repeated  and  indignant  letters 
and  messages  (o  l^nn<lon,  to  abindon 
a  contest  which  it  was  impossible  for 
liim  to  maintain  single-handed,  and 
from  which  manv  su])ordinate  chiefs, 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  troops,  had 
already  seceded.     His  little  army  fell 
to  pieces,  and  he  liim>elf  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  French  authorities,  bv 
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whom,  after  a  brief  detention,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  at  large.    The  game 
was  now  good  for  General  Concha  and 
his  fifty  thousand  men.  The  scatter- 
ing and  hunting  down  of  the  broken 
bands  of  insurgents  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  amusement  they  liked  ;  a  fine 
pretext  for  magnificent  bulletins,  and 
the  easiest  possible  way  of  gaining 
praise,  honours,  and  decorations.   Be- 
fore summer  came,    Catalonia   was 
quiet.  The  most  vigorotis  effort  made 
b}*  the  Carlists  since  the  Convention 
of  Bergara  ;  the  one  offering  the  best 
chances  of  success,  and  on  which  the 
very    last   resources   of  the   party, 
(even,  it  is  said,  to  a  few  jewels  and 
pictures  of  price — the  last  relics  of 
princely   splendour,)  had   been  ex- 
pended;  the  eflbrt,  in  short,  of  whoso 
happy  issue  such  sangtiine  expecta- 
tions were  entertained,  that  some  of 
the  leading  adherents  of  the  cause  de- 
clared that,  "  if  they  failed  this  time, 
they  deserved  never  to  succeed,"  had 
tonninated  in  complete  abortion.    On 
the   sierras  of  Spain  not  a  Carlist 
cockade  was  to  be  seen  ;  ui  the  coffers 
of  the  party  not  a  dollar  remained. 
Many  of  its  most  valued  members, 
disgusted  by  the  weakness  of  their 
prince,  and  by  the  baseness  of  his  coun- 
cillors, withdrew  from  its  ranks,  and 
made  their  peace  with  the  existing 
government.      And    now   the    most 
steadltist  well-wishers  of  Count  Mon- 
temoiin are  compelled  to  admit,  that 
few  contingencies  arc  less  probable 
than  his  installation  on  the  Spanish 
thronr*. 

Delivered  from  the  disquietude  and 
expense  of  civil  war,  backed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  having  no  longer  anything 
to  fear  from  that "  English  influence," 
of  which  the  organs  of  Christina  and 
Louis  riiilippe  had  made  such  a  bug- 
bear, the  Spanish  government,  it  was 
expected,  would  deem  the  moment 
favourable  for  tlio-e  reforms  so  greatly 
needed  bv  the  countrv.  It  was  full 
time,  and  it  was  now  quite  practicable, 
to  adopt  extensive  and  systematic 
measures  of  retrenchment  in  the 
various  departments,  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  to  reduce  the  anny;  to  regu- 
larise and  lessen  the  expense  of  col- 
lect nig  the  revenue,  which,  like  a  crop 
intrusted  to  negligent  and  dishonest 
reapers,  is  wasted  and  pillaged  in  the 
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gathering  ;  to  encourage  labour  tmd 
industry ;  to  stimnlate  priTSte  eater* 
prise,  to  which  the  tranquillity  of 
Spain  was  snre  to  give  a  first  impetni; 
to  encourage  and  oo-operate  in  the 
formation  of  roads  and  canals^  so 
essential  to  agricalture,  which  there 
languishes  for  want  of  them ;  to  give 
a  death-blow  to  smuggling  bj  an 
honest  and  sweeping  rdorm  of  the 
absurd  tariff;  and,  if  they  could  not 
give  money  to  the  public  creditor,  at 
least  to  come  to  a  loyal  understanding 
and  arrangement  with  him,  instead  of 
vexatlonsly  deluding  him  with  fair 
promises,  never  kept.  Instead  iji  at 
once,  and  in  good  fiuth,  setting  about 
these,  and  many  other  equally  requi- 
site reforms,  in  whose  prosecution 
they  would  hare  been  supported 
by  a  large  number  of  their  present 
political  opponents;  instead  of  riyeting 
their  attention  on  the  internal  mala- 
dies and  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  striring  strenuously  for  their  cure, 
— turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  clamorosa 
voices  abroad  in  Europe,  and  thank- 
ing heaven  that  the  position  and 
weakness  of  theur  country  allowed  her 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  struggka  of 
her  neighbours — what  did  the  Spaaish 
government?  They  acted  like  a 
needy  spendthrift  who,  having  sai- 
denly  come  into  possession  of  a  littib 
gold,  fancies  himself  a  GroBSus,  and 
squanders  it  in  luxurious  superfluittos. 
They  had  come  into  posseesks  of  a 
little  tranquillity— in  Spain  a  treasure 
far  rarer  and  more  predous  than 
gold  —  and,  instead  of  using  it  for 
their  necessities,  they  lav&hed  It 
abroad.  Aping  weahhy  and  power- 
ful nations,  they  aspire  to  interfere  In 
the  domestic  affedrs  of  others,  before 
thinking  of  putting  their  own  house 
in  order.  Rome  is  to  be  the  aeene  of 
thcu*  exploits,  religion  their  pretext^ 
the  Pope  the  gainer  by  their  ezertfoaa. 
From  their  eagerness  in  ike  cnsadek 
it  might  be  supposed  that  Borne  and 
the  pontiff  had  some  great  and  peculiar 
claim  on  the  gratitwle  and  ezertieBi 
of  Spain;  with  whidi  country,  cm  the 
contrary,  ever  since  the  death  c^Ferdl- 
nand  of  petticoat-making  memory, un- 
til quite  recently,  they  have  been  on  the 
worst  possible  terms — the  Bokj  See 
having  openly  suppwted  tiie  cause  <tf 
Don  Carlos,  refused  the  reoogaitfoii  of 
Isabella,  and  the  InvestiturB  oi  the 


prehitoe  8h0  appdnlecit  and  pliqred  s 
varie^  of  unnieDdly  pranks^  of  no 
material  ooBieqpeMe^  myet  exceed- 
ing^ painfU  aai  gaUlBg  to  the 
hf^otm  pertioft  ef  tke  nation,  who 
eonsidired  ikeir  chaaoes  of  salvation 
not  a  Hltle  oompromk»ed,«o  long  as 
their  gorerament  was  thus  in  evil 
odour  and  non-oommuBication  with 
the  head  of  the  Cfaureh.  Altogether, 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Home  to- 
wards Spain,  since  1883,  was  most 
detrimental  to  Queen  Isabella,  because 
it  salt  a  vast  number  of  priests  (al- 
ways active  and  infiuenlial  partisans) 
to  the  mde  of  the  Pretender.  Ck>n- 
sidering  these  circnmstances,  when 
Bome  at  last,  at  its  own  good  time, 
and  in  eonsiderati<m  of  concessions, 
and  also  becanseit  suffered  pecuniarily 
by  the  duration  of  tlie  rupture,  again 
took  Spain  into  fovour,  and  acknow- 
ledged ner  queen  as  Most  Catholie, 
Spain,  In  her  impoverislied  condition, 
would  surely  have  lufkiently  re- 
sponded br  her  best  wlshesfor  the  proe^ 
perity  of  the  Pope,  and  for  the  safety  of 
his  pontitail  tlurone.  She  might  also, 
If  it  wasdesfared,  have  sent  that  poetl- 
calstatesman,  M.  Martines  de  laBosa, 
to  display  his  doqoenoe  In  Italian 
connsctfs.  But  fljimlsh  pride,  the 
bigotry  of  the  qfmta-mkoAet  and  her 
son-in-law,  tlw  fiHMMMsm  of  some, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  eoiM 
not  be  oonftented  with  tUi.  Phuched, 
starved,  indebted,  as^ain  Is,  nothing 
would  serve  but  to  deqwtdi  to  Italy, 
at  heavy  cost,  a  nsdeas  coiys  tf  annfc 
Little  enough  has  h  aoUeved.  Hm 
troops  have  got  a  bad  name  by  ikidr 
excesieB,  and  the  fenerais  have  been 
treated  sli|^iin|dy,  almost  oontemp- 
tnenly,  hgr  tlw  Mtmxk  oonmanders, 
who,  Ambtlaas,  at  right  of  the  half- 
disdfUned  Dmm,  felt  eld  aahnosiOBa 
revive,  and  thooghl  him  mneh  tiiqr 
shoidd  preibr  a  t^to  tin  Trocadoe 
to  lids  ini^orlMa  aai  wproitaUe 
Italian  cannaign.  To  oonnolfl  €to* 
nend  Ccrdoya  and  his  alafl;  howevw 
for  the  naenwity  of  plaoring  seooni 
fiddle  to  the  Erandh,  thasy  have  been 
praised,  and  careoNi,  and  deeoratod 
1^  his  Helineia,  and  by  tha^  erilAtT 
ened  nMnaroh,  fMlnand  of  Nafuea ; 
and  ikij  hvre  been  allowed  to  send 
an  aide,  de  camp  to-  Baralona  for 
three  nioe  UtOe  flpwdsh  nnifonna, 
whioh  Ibsy  an  to  Ihro  tin  honenr  of 
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that  wo  receive  such  annonnoements 
with  natural  distnut.  ^  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  it  ia  impoauble  to 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  oonaldenible 
saving,  although  far  less  than  would  aft 
first  sight  be  expected  from  the  reduc- 
tion, by  nearly  one- third,  of  an  army  of 
120,000  men.    The  reduction  will  de 


presenting  to  three  nice  little  Neapoli- 
tan princes.  Whilst  this  popinjay 
general  and  his  men-at-arms  idle  their 
tirne^  and  spend  their  pay,  in  Italian 
quarters,  the  Moors  besiege  and  can- 
nonade the  Spanish  possessions  in 
Africa,  within  sight  of  the  Andalusian 
coast,  whence  not  a  soldier  is  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  beleaguered  gar-    yac/o  be  con  fined  to  the  soldiers  and  non- 


nsons.  A  most  characteristic  sample 
of  '^  things  of  Spain."  In  this  country 
we  arc  blind  to  the  propriety  of  leav- 
ing your  own  bam  to  bo  pulled  down, 
whilst  you  build  up  your  neighbour's 
mansion.  And,  to  our  matter-of-fact 
comprehension,  it  seems  dishonest 
to  waste  money  in  a  frivolous  for- 
eign expedition,  when  starving  credi- 
tors are  knocking  at  the  door.  But 
we  are  a  shop-keeping  people,  and  it 
is  folly  to  subject  Spanish  chivalry  to 
the  gauge  of  such  grovelling,  mer- 
cantile ideas. 

Notwithstanding  the  draft  of  troops 
to  Italy,  the  Spanish  government  has 
ventured  to  decree  an  extensive  reduc- 
tion in  the  army.  In  view  of  the  penury 
of  the  exchequer,  of  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  Carlist  insurrection,  and 
of  the  small  probability  of  any  fresh  out- 
break in  a  country  worn  out  as  Spain 
is  by  civil  wars  and  commotions,  they 
could  not,  in  common  decency,  avoid 
some  such  economical  measure.  So  a 
third  of  the  army  has  been  formed 
into  a  rcseiTC,  which  means  that 
the  officers  retain  their  full  jiay — with 
the  exception  of  those  who  volun- 
tarily exchange  from  the  active  anny 
into  the  reserve,  thereby  putting 
themselves  on  half-pay — and  that  the 
sergeants  and  privates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  skeleton  staft',  return  to 
their  homes,  and  no  longer  receive 
pay  or  rations ;  but  are  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  until  the  rogularex- 
piration  of  their  term  of  service,  to  join 
their  colours  when  required.  From  this 
measure  the  government  anticipates  a 
great  saving,  and  their  partisans  hint  a 
million  sterling  as  its  probable  amount. 
But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Spanish  admi- 
nistration that  the  real  economy  of  a 
chancre  of  this  kind  can  never  be  as- 
certained, even  approximatively,  until 
it  has  been  for  some  time  in  force. 
By  a  stran;xc  fatality,  the  most  brillinnt 
theoretical  retrenchments  crumble  into 
du:it  when  reduced  to  practice.  This 
has  been  so  repeatedly  the  case  in  Spain, 


commissioned  ofilcers;  for,  half-pay  in 
Spain  being  a  wretched  pittance,  and 
usually  many  months  ia  arrear,  few 
officers  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  option  afforded  them.  With  refe- 
rence to  this  snbject,  we  shall  quote  an 
extract  from  a  Madrid  newspi4>er, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  present 
government,  but  whose  statistics  we 
have  never  found  otherwise  than  tmst- 
worthy;  and  which,  in  this  case, 
would  hardly  venture  to  mis-state 
facts  so  easy  of  investigation.  ^^  Calcu- 
lating,'* says  the  Clamor PuUieo  of  the 
30th  October  1849,  '^  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  active  army  amounts  to 
40,000  men,  there  still  remain  80,000, 
too  great  a  number  for  a  nation  which 
yields  no  more  than  90,000  electors  of 
deputies  to  the  Cortes ;  besides  which 
there  should  also  be  reductions  in  the 
staff.  In  Spain  there  is  a  general  for 
every  four  hundred  soldiers — [we  bo- 
1  ieve  the  Clamorto  be  mistaken,  and  the 
proportions  of  generals  to  beeven  lai]ger 
than  here  stated ;]  and  although  we  do 
not  possess  any  great  magazines  of 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
military  stores,  our  army  is  yet  the 
dearest  of  the  whole  European  con- 
tinent, as  is  proved  by  the  foUowivg 
statement.  [A  statement  follows  of 
the  annual  cost  of  a  soldier  in  the 
principal  Continental  services,  showing 
the  Spauhih  soldier  to  be  the  most 
expensive  of  all.]  From  all  whkk 
we  hifer  that  the  economy  decreed  is 
by  no  means  that  reqmredby  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury,  and  permitted 
by  our  present  state  of  profound  peaoe. 
T\\Q  Spanish  nation  cannot  ■"^int^tin 
the  immense  army  with  which  it  is 
burdened.  Retain,  by  all  means, 
the  artillery,  the  engineers,  the  staff- 
corps,  and  the  other  elements  of  war 
which  cannot  bo  created  at  brief 
notice.  Keep  up,  on  full  pay,  the 
framework  of  officers  necessary  to 
form,  at  two  months*  notice,  an  mrmj 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  a  war 
establishment,  wbeuever  it  majr  be 
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necessary;  but,  whilst  we  are  at  peaoe^ 
restore  to  agricnltiure  and  the  arts  a 
portion  of  the  men  now  employed  in 
carrying  arms."  Under  the  regency 
of  Espartero,  the  Spanish  army  was 
reduced  to  50,000  men,  and  that  when 
the  country  was  far  less  tranquil 
than  at  present,  when  a  Moderado 
jnnta  was  plotting,  at  Paris,  the 
downfall  of  the  government,  and 
Christina  and  Lonis  Philippe  fhr- 
nished  abundant  means  of  oormption. 
Then  such  an  army  was  too  small; 
now  it  might  well  be  deemed  ample 
for  a  country  that  at  most  contains 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of  inha- 
bitantSf  with  few  fortresses  to  garri- 
son, few  large  towns  in  which  to 
guard  against  insurrection,  and,  above 
all,  with  a  population  that  would  evi- 
dently rather  submit  to  misgovern* 
ment  than  plunge  again  into  war. 
From  external  foes  Spidn  has  notMng 
to  fear ;  and,  even  if  she  had,  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  a  reduction  in  her 
army  would  not  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  guardmg  against  them.  For 
retrenchments  that  would  enable  her 
to  acquit  herself,  at  least  in  part,  to- 
wards her  foreign  creditors,  would 
assuredly  procure  her,  in  tiie  hour  of 
need,  friends  and  allies  far  more  effi- 
cient in  her  defence  than  her  own 
armies  could  possibly  be.  For  how- 
ever prone  the  Spaniards  as  a 
people  are  to  exaggerate  their  power 
and  means  of  seff-defence,  it  must 
surely  be  patent  to  the  sensible  por- 
tion of  the  nation  that,  in  case  of  ag- 
gression from  without,  they  must  loc^ 
for  aid  to  France  or  England.  And 
although  it  will  doubtless  confirm,  the 
opinion  of  Spanish  Modoradoa  and 
French  Orleanists  as  to  the  invariably 
mercenary  motives  of  Great  Britain, 
we  will  not  conceal  our  oonviction 
that  the  readiness  »f  this  eountry  to 
succour  Spain  would  be  mudi  greater 
if  she  were  paying  her  debt  to  Sn^^ish 
bondholders,  than  if  she  were  still  inher 
presentstateofdisreputableinaolveney. 
At  least  we  are  quite  cerUdn  that 
'^  the  pressure  from  without"  would 
be  materially  influenced  by  such  a 
consideration.  And  this  refloetton 
naturally  leads  us  to  ask  in  what 


poMtioki  Spain  would  have  found  her- 
self, had  the  prqfected  expedition  fipom 
the  United  £»ates  against  Cuba  taken 
place  and  succeeded.  The  danger 
appears  at  an  end  for  the  present; 
but  it  may  recur,  under  the  rule  of  an 
American  president  who  will  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  piratical  enter- 
prise. As  to  its  chances  of  success, 
we  find  some  striking  facts  whereon 
to  base  an  opinion,  in  a  recently 
published  book  on  Cuba,  the  woi^  of 
an  iiUeUigent  and  practical  man,  on 
whose  statements  and  ophdons  we  are 
disposed  to  set  a  high  raue.*  From 
Mr  Madden's  evidence  it  is  quite  plaui 
that  the  Spanish  colonial  government 
is  admurably  calculated  to  excite  a 
desire  of  independence,  or,  failing 
that,  of  annexation  to  America,  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  the  Havana ; 
and  what  is  more,  tiiat  it  has  akeady 
done  so,  and  that  a  body  of  liberators 
from  the  States  might  confidently 
reckon  on  being  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  yerj  considerable  firaction 
of  the  inhabitants.  When  the  mother 
country  is  deplorably  misruled,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  dependencies 
should  be  models  of  good  government. 

«In  1813,'*  says  Hr  Madden,  ''the 
eonstitntion  being  proelaimed  in  SpaiOj 
the  whole  people  of  the  eolonies  were 
aseimilated  to  the  inhahitanti  of  the  mo- 
ther eotmtry,  with  renpeet  to  xepreseata- 
tion.  ....  In  181&tiie  good  eifects  of 
eolonial  repneentatum  were  Winifred 
in  the  sneoeiifbl  efinrts  of  SeSor  Arango 
with  the  Ung^  Ferdinand  yil»  finr  Cnbaii 
intezetta.  He  obtained  a  lojalordinaoee 
from  his  mijeelj  fost  the  aMitton  of  »• 
itrictioDsonCabanooimene.  From  this 
epoehy  the  ptotperify  of  flie  Uaad  nay 
bedated.  Instead  of  beiflf  a  ehaige  to 
the  imperial  govetuMat,  it  began  to  re- 
nit  laige  snnsof  neoej  yeaiijto  Spain; 
instead  of  liaring  anthontiea  and  tioopa 
paid  by  the  latter,  both  wm  hMuebcih 
paidbgrCaba.  Am  amy ^ 9&0OO nea, 
sent  froB  Spain  in  a  nlserahle  pUgM» 
was  natitaliied  in  Caba»  in  a  ftwyeaa 
entirely  equipped  and  eMM»  ana  dis> 
dplmed  in  the  best  naBaar^withonteoife- 
ing  a  real  to  the  Spaaiili  flOTeninsnt. 
F^on  lasOy  the  treafnoy  of  iae  Havanay 
in  evuy  enbamssiMBt  of  the  botaa 


gofenuMBt»  ftenlihid  l^afai  with  iMaa% 
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list  failed  Qaeen  Christina, Caba  faniisbed 
the  means  of  defrajring  the  profuse  expen- 
diture of  the  palace.  The  contributions 
arising  from  the  island  formed  no  small 
portion,  indeed,  of  the  riches  bequeathed 
by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  his  rapacious  widow, 
and  to  his  reputed  daughters." 

In  1841,  the  same  writer  says,  Cuba 
yielded  a  net  revenue  to  Spain  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling,  ftir- 
nished  timber  and  stores  largely  for  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  entirely  supported 
the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba.  From 
the  amount  here  stated,  deductions 
Lad  to  ba  made,  or  else  the  revenue 
has  diminished  sinee  that  date ;  for  Mr 
Madden  subsequently  sums  up  by  say- 
ing, that  *'  Cuba  produces  a  revenue  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars ; 
of  this  amount,  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions (£600,000  sterling)  are  remitted 
to  Madrid;  and  these  tliree  millions  of 
taxes  are  paid  by  a  chiss  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  free  persons  of  all  complexions.'' 
A  Spanish  writer  estimates  the  reve- 
nue, in  l«i]9,  at  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars;* and  an  English  one,  who  had 
good  opportunities  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation, although  he  is  sometimes  ra- 
ther loose  in  his  statements,  declared, 
six  years  later,  that  "  Cuba  contri- 
butes fiftymillions  of  reals,  or  £500,000 
sterling,  of  clear  annual  revenue  to 
the  Spanish  crown."  +  From  this  con- 
current testimony,  the  sum  annually 
pocketed  by  the  mother  country  may 
be  estimated  at  £500,000  to  £000,000 
sterling;  an  important  item  in  the 
receipts  of  the  Madrid  government 
— more  so,  even,  from  its  liquid  and 
available  nature,  than  from  its  amount. 
Moreover  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  like 
the  mines  of  Almadcn,  are  a  ready 
resource  as  security  for  a  loan.  But 
how  has  Spain  requited  the  services 
of  her  richest  colony?  Of  course 
with  gross  ingratitude.  Strange  to 
say,  the  equality  of  rights  sanctioned 
by  the  despotic  Ferdinand  was  arbi- 
trarily wrenched  from  Cuba  by  the 
liberal  goveniment  that  succeeded 
him. 

^'  The  new  Spanish  constitution  shut 
out  the  colon ifrts  from  the  imperial  repre- 
sentation. This  most  unjust,  impolitic, 
and  irritating  measure  afiurds  a  fair  spe- 


cimen of  the  libcnliiy  and  wiidom  of 
Spanish  liberalism.  It  produced  »  feel- 
ing of  hatred  a^nst  the  mether  country 
that  never  before  existed  in  Cub*.  la 
1836-7-8-9,  [years  passed  by  llr  Ifad- 
den  in  tlie  Havana,]  a  general  feeling 
of  disaffection  pervaded  the  whole  white 
Creole  commnnity  of  Cuba.  All  the  intel- 
ligence, education,  worth,  and  influence 
of  the  white  natires  of  the  island  (or 
Creoles,  as  they  are  there  called)  was 
enlisted  against  the  goyenuneni  and  the 
soTcreign  of  Spain,  and  an  intense  desire 
for  independence  excited.  The  old  rapa- 
cious policy  of  Spain  was  renewed,  of 
considering  every  species  of  Cuban  pro- 
duce as  a  commodity  of  a  distant  region, 
that  it  was  legitimate  to  burden  with 
oppressive  taxes." J 

Now,  it  appears  that  by  one  of  those 
strange  absurdities  which  are  of  no 
unfrequent  occiurenco  in  Spanish  go- 
vernments, American  settlers  in  Cuba 
have  been,  and  still  are,  exempt 
from  a  variety  of  personal  contribu- 
tions and  other  imposts,  which  the 
natives  have  to  pay.  The  laws  of  the 
island  forbid  the  establishment  of 
foreigners  in  Cuba;  and  thongh  the 
settlement  of  Americans  has  been 
connived  at,  out  of  respect  to  the  laws 
the  settlers  were  supposed,  by  a  curi- 
ous fiction,  not  to  exist.  Hence  the 
exemption. 

''This  immunity,"  says  Mr  Madden, 
(p.  83,)  ''  drew  great  numbers  of  settlers 
to  Cuba,  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America;  so  that  some  districts  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  island,  in  the  vici- 
nity, especially,  of  Cardenas  and  Matan- 
zas,  have  more  the  character  of  American 
than  Spanish  settlements.  The  prosperity 
of  the  island  has  derived  no  small  advan- 
tage from  those  numerous  American  esta- 
blishments. Improved  modes  of  agricul- 
ture, of  fabrication,  of  conveyance,  were 
introduced  by  the  Americans.  Several 
railways  have  been  made.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years,  no  less  than  ten  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  At  the  opening  of  the 
first,  from  Havana  to  Guines,  in  1 837, 1 
was  present.  To  American  enterprise 
and  energy  solely,  I  have  reason  to  know, 
this  great  undertaking  was  indebted.  The 
loan  for  it  was  made  in  England ;  but  the 
projectors,  the  share-jobbers,  the  engineer, 
and  the  overseers,  were  Americans.  .  .  . 
Cuba,  ever  since  I  knew  it,  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  becoming  American- 
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iscd.  I  pestered  my  •operion  wHk  my 
opiniooB  on  this  subject  in  1836-7-B-9. 
'  Liberayi  animam  meam'  might  he  fairly 
said  by  me,  if  the  star-spangled  banner 
were  floating  to-morrow  on  the  Moro 
Castle^  or  flaunting  in  the  breeze  at  St 
lago  do  Cuba.  In  the  course  of  seven 
years  a  feeling,  strongly  preralent  in  the 
colony,  in  faTour  of  independence,  has 
been  changed  into  a  desire  for  connexion 
TTith  the  United  States.  It  ia  needleM 
for  recent  political  writers  on  Gnba  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  strong  feeling  of 
animosity  to  the  mother  country,  and  % 
longing  desire  for  separation.  From  my 
own  intimate  knowledge  of  these  facts,  I 
speak  of  their  existence.  If  England 
could  have  been  induced,  in  1837,  to  gua- 
rantee the  island  of  Cuba  from  the  inter- 
Tent  ion  of  any  foreign  power,  the  white 
inhabitants  were  prepared  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke.  There  was  then  a 
Spanish  army  nominally  of  twenty  thon- 
sand  men  in  the  island,  but  the  actnal 
number  of  native  Spanish  in  it  did  not 
exceed  sixteen  thousand.  The  leading 
men  of  the  Creoles  had  then  little  appre- 
hensions of  the  result  of  an  effort  for  in- 
dependence. A  liberal  allotment  of  land 
in  the  island,  for  the  soldiers  who  Blight 
be  disposed  to  join  the  independent  party, 
was  a  prospect,  it  was  expectml,  which 
would  suffice  to  gain  over  the  army.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  to  England,  now,  that  the  white 
natives  of  Cuba  look  for  aid  or  connte- 
nance  in  any  future  effort  for  independ- 
ence. It  is  to  America  that  they  now 
turn  their  eyes;  and  America  takes  good 
care  to  respond  to  the  wishes  that  are 
secretly  expressed  in  those  regards." 

These  arc  the  opinions  of  a  man 
several  years  resident  in  Caba,  evi- 
deutly  a  shrewd  obscnrer,  and  who 
can  hardly  be  suspected  of  misrepre- 
sentation on  this  bead;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  confidenee  in 
them  in  preference  to  the  rose-tinted 
ncconnta  of  the  Madrid  //cro/rfo,  and 
other  official  prints,  according  to 
which  the  present  happiness,  pros- 
perity, and  loyalty  of  the  llavancros 
arc  such  as  were  never  surpassed  in 
the  annuls  of  colonies.  Mr  Madden, 
wc  have  seen,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Creoles  and  resident  Americans^  if 
guaranteed  from  foreign  intervention, 
arc  of  themselves  a  match  for  Spain, 
and  conld  throw  off  her  yoke  and  defy 
hor  efforts  to  reimpose  it.  '\^Tiat, 
then,  would  be  the  state  of  affairs,  if 
three  or  four  thousand  Yankee  volnn- 
tf  ITS,  who,  by  themselves,  we  snspect, 
could  give  occupation  to  all  tko  dis- 


posable part  of  tfae  sixteen  tbonsand 
Spaniards  in  garrison,  were  suddenly 
to  drop  npon  the  Cuban  shore,  by 
preconcerted  arrangement  with  the 
disaffected?  In  1849  this  has  been 
within  an  ace  of  occurring ;  in  a  futore 
year,  not  very  remote,  it  may  actually 
occur.  What  would  Spain  do,  wbesi 
news  were  brought  her  that  the  red- 
and-yellow  banner  was  replaced  1^ 
the  speckled  bunting  of  the  States? 
Would  she  declare  war  against  Ameri- 
ca, on  the  strength  of  the  war- 
steamers  she  has  been  lately  building 
with  her  creditors*  money?  Brother 
Jonathan,  we  suspect,  would  mis^tily 
chuckle  at  the  notion,  and  immediately 
seize  Puerto  Bico,  and  perhaps  mm 
a  dash  at  the  Fliiiippines.  Bnt  the 
Spanish  government,  loud  as  they  can 
bluster  when  snre  of  impunity,  wonld 
hardly  render  themselres  so  ridiei- 
ions.  No;  in  the  hour  of  their  dis- 
tress they  wonld  piteovsly  look  abroad 
for  sncconr,  and  torn  their  discomfited 
countenance  to  the  old  ally  to  whott, 
in  'their  brief  day  of  seeming  pros- 
perity, they  forgot  their  nnmeroos 
obligations.  It  Is  onr  belief  their  ap- 
peal would  not  be  made  in  vain.  Bnt 
although  this  country,  being  great  and 
powernil,  could  afiord  to  forget  Its 
cause  of  complamt — as  a  man  orer- 
looks  the  petmanoe  of  a  firoward  diild 
—it  would  be  right  and  fitting  thai 
an  amemk  komorabie  should  prcviouily 
bo  exacted  from  Spain,  and  tbii 
humiliation  should  be  inflicted  on  her 
arrogant  government,  for  an  Insnlt 
which,  let  them  mis-state  the  eircvm- 
stances  as  they  like, was  far  firom  Josti- 
fied  by  the  alleged  provocation.  And 
moreover,  before  a  move  was  madet 
or  a  note  transmitted  by  the  British 
government  on  behalf  of  Spain-robbed« 
of-its-Cnba,  a  solid  gmurantee  should 
nnqncstionably  be  exacted  for  an 
equitable  and  speedy  adiustment  of 
the  claims  of  the  lil-osed  holders  of 
Spanish  bonds. 

These  gentlemen,  roued  at  last  hr 
a  long  series  of  neglect  and  brol 
promises  to  depart  from  the  snon 
M  modo,  and  tosobstltnte  an  enc 
remonstrance  for  the  honeyed  < 
conplimentary  epistles  they  have  be 
wont  to  address  to  the  president 
the  Spanish  eonncll,  are  raising  a  fb 
to  bo  employed  In  the  advocacr  u*' 
their  dalma  by  an  agent  in  Madrid 
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Although  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
sn^cription  docs  not  bespeak  the 
fund-holders  very  sanguine  in  their 
hopes,  they  may  rest  assured  that  this 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Their 
only  hope  is  in  agitation— in  keeping 
their  just  and  shamefully- neglected 
claims  before  the  world,  and  in  such  a 
conjunction  of  circumstances  as  may 
enable  the  cabinet  of  St  Jameses  to 
put  on  the  screw,  and  compel  the 
Spanish  government  to  be  honest. 
As  to  an  appeal  to  arms,  however  it 
might  be  justified  in  equity,  and  by 
references  to  Vatel  and  other  great 
authorities,  it  would  hardly  be  con- 
sonant with  prudence,  or  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  times :  but  other  means 
may  be  devised ;  and  in  the  event  of 
a  European  war,  we  can  imagine  more 
than  one  circumstance  in  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  seizure  of  Cuba  by 
America,  Spain  would  be  too  happy 
to  subscribe  to  the  just  conditions  this 
country  might  impose  for  the  settle- 
ment of  English  claims.  But  there  is 
danger  in  delay;  and  if  we  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Spain  is,  in  the 
words  of  one  who  knows  her  well, 
"  urremediably  insolvent,"*  there  is 
no  doubt  she  must  speedily  become 
so,  unless  some  radical  change  takes 
place  in  the  views  and  system  of  her 
rulers.  What  she  needs  is  an  honest 
government,  composed  of  men  who 
will  make  their  own  advantage  sub- 
servient to  their  country's  weal.  "  My 
firm  conviction,"  says  Marliaui,  "  is, 
that  when  the  day  comes  that  men  of 
heart  and  head  shall  seize,  with  a  firm 
grasp,  the  rudder  of  this  vessel  now 
abandoned  to  the  uncertain  move- 
ment of  the  political  waves,  they  will 
take  her  into  port.  Spain  is  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  make  a  giant's 
stride  in  the  path  of  prosperity.  She 
oilers  to  the  foreigner  a  thousand 
honourable  and  profitable  specula- 
tions ;  the  application  of  capital  to 
public  works,  to  agriculture,  to  mines, 
will  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
profit." t  When  M.  ^Marliani  wrote 
this,  capitalists  were  more  prone  to 
embark  their  money  in  distant  specu- 
lations than  at  the  present  day.  liut 
still  the  principle  holds  good;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds 


of  any  who  have  studied  Spain,  that 
an  honest  and  moderately  able  gOTem- 
ment  Is  all  that  is  wanted  to  develop 
her  vast  rcsonrces,  and  enable  her  to 
come  to  an  honourable  compromise 
with  her  creditors,  who,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  would  show  themselves 
accommodating,  if  they  saw  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  pay,  and  had  some  cer- 
tainty that,  when  they  had  accepted 
an  arrangement  advantageons  to 
Spain,  it  would  not  be  broken  in  a 
few  months,  leaving  them  in  worse 
plight  than  before.  How  this  has  been 
repeatedly  done  was  lately  clearly 
exhibited  in  a  letter  addressed  by  a 
Spanish  bondholder  to  the  Times^  of 
which  we  here  quote  a  portion: — 

''Between  1820  and  1831, Spain  con- 
tracted loans  as  follows,  [dotail  given]^ 
to  the  amount  of  l&7fiUfilO  dollars. 
And  on  no  portion  of  these  loans  does 
Spain  now  pay  interest.  In  1854  there 
was  owing,  in  interest  upon  fJioee  loansy 
49,541,35-2  doIUrs  ;  and  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment then  offered,  at  a  meeting  of 
bondholders,  held  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern,  to  give  for  all  those  loans,  and  the 
interest  upon  them,  new  stock,  on  the 
following  terms  : — A  new  active  five  per 
cent  stock,  upon  which  the  interest  should 
be  always  punctually  paid,  for  two-thirda 
of  tho  capital ;  a  new  passive  stock  for 
the  remaining  third ;  and  a  deferred  stock 
for  the  overdue  interest,  on  condition  that 
they  had  a  new  loan  of  £4,000/)00  ster- 
ling. These  terms  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  conversion  took  place;  andLthere  were 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  old  loans  and 
overdue  interest,  £33,322,890  five  ^r 
cent  active  stock;'  £12,696,450  passive 
stock;  and  £13,215,672  deferred  stock. 
These  are  the  stocks  now  in  the  market^ 
in  addition  to  the  £4,000,000  loan  then 
granted.  In  two  years  after  this  tran- 
saction, the  Spanish  government  stopped 
payment  again,  and  left  the  bondholders 
in  the  same  situation,  with  one-third  of 
their  capital  cancelled,  or  made  passive 
stock,  which  bears  no  coapons,  and  is, 
consequently,  not  entitled  to  chum  in- 
terest. In  1841,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment paid  the  active  bondholders  four 
years'  interest;  t.«.,  from  1836  to  1840, 
in  a  three  per  cent  stock,  instead  of  cash, 
and  which  produced  the  holders  about 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  (this  is  ibe 
three  per  cent  stock  now  in  the  Eoflish 
market,  on  which  the  interest  is  paid-)"$ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  get  si  inform 
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Hint  ion  about  the  amount  of  Spanish 
debts,  accumulated  dividends,  and  so 
forth ;  but  the  above  lucid  statement 
of  the  liabilities  to  foreign  creditors, 
combined  with  the  testimony  of  other 
authorities  before  us,  leads  to  an  ag- 
gregate estimate  of  the  whole  debt, 
external  and  internal,  at  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling,— probably  at  the  present  time 
nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  unpaid  interest  being 
added.  "Without  entering  into  the 
intricate  complications  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  shall  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
mark  in  asserting,  that  less  than  three 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  in  the 
shape  of  dividends,  would  constitute 
an  arrangement  surpassing  the  wildest 
dreams  in  which,  for  a  long  time  past, 
sane  bondiiolders  can  possibly  nave 
indulged ;  in  fact  that,  considering  the 
amount  of  passive  stock,  and  the  con- 
cessions that  would  willingly  be  made, 
it  would  pay  what  would  pass  muster 
as  the  full  dividends.  An  enormous 
sum  for  Spain — will  be  the  remark  of 
many.  We  beg  to  differ  from  this 
opinion.  An  enormous  sum,  certain- 
ly, for  a  dishonest  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Charity  begins  at  home  in 
Spain  as  much  as  anywhere;  and  if 
people  squander  their  cash  in  paying 
creditors,  how  shall  they  enjoy  their 
little  comforts  and  luxunes,  ana  make 
lip  a  purse  for  a  rainy  day  ?  How 
shall  the  royal  family  of  a  poor  and 
insolvent  kingdom  have  a  civil  list  of 
half  a  million  sterling,  besides  crown 
property  and  appanages  to  Infantes? 
— how  shall  Queen  Christina  and  her 
uncle,  the  ex-king  of  the  French,  be 
repaid  the  sums  they  lavished  to  oast 
Espartero,  and  to  bring  about  the  in- 
famous Spanish  marriages  ?  —  how 
shall  the  same  illostrions  lady  make 
her  investments  in  foreign  fnnos,  and 
add  to  her  hoard  of  jewellery,  already, 
it  is  said,  the  most  valaable  in 
Europe? — how  shall  Doke  MuHoz 
play  at  bulls  and  bears  on  the  Bolsa, 
and  give  millions  of  francs  for  French 
salt-works? — how  shall  the  Spanish 
ministers,  men  spmng  from  nothing, 
and  who  the  other  day  were  penniless, 
maintain  a  sumptnons  state  and  realise 
princely  fortunes  ? — how,  finally,  shall 
the  government  exercise  snch  inflaence 


at  elections  as  to  reduce  the  numerous 
and  powerful  party  opposed  to  tliem 
in  the  country  to  utter  numerical  in- 
significance in  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  to  fill  every  municipal  oftice  with 
their  own  creatures  and  adherents? 
It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that,  al- 
though for  many  years  past  the  reve- 
nue of  Spain  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, the  annual  deficit  always  conti- 
nues about  the  same.  Thus  mucli  can 
be  discerned  even  through  the  habitual 
exaggerations  and  hocus-pocus  of 
Spanish  financial  statements.  M. 
Mendizabal,  in  his  budget  for  1837,  (\\\ 
the  very  heat  and  fury  of  the  Carhst 
war,^  showed  a  deficiency  of  seven 
millions  sterling,  the  revenue  then 
being  about  £8,700,000  sterling.  In 
1810,  the  minister  of  finance  stated 
the  deficit  at  £6,800,000  sterling,  the 
revenue  having  then  risen  to  upwards 
of  ten  millions.*  And  since  then  the 
deficiency  has  averaged  about  five 
millfons  sterling ;  and  even  now,  that 
Spain  is  declared  so  prosperous,  will 
not  bo  rightly  stated  at  a  much  lower 
figure,  although  finance  ministers  resort 
to  the  most  ingenious  devices  to  provo 
it  much  less.  But  if  it  is  so  trifling  as 
they  would  have  ns  believe,  why  do 
they  not  pay  their  dividends  ?  Forced 
loans,  anticipated  imposts,  unpaid 
pensions,  and  shabby  shifts  of  cver^ 
kind,  show  ns  how  far  we  are  to  credit 
their  balance-sheets.  One  financier — 
that  very  slippery  person,  Sellor  Car- 
rasco— actufdly  showed  a  surplus — 
upon  paper.  "  The  present  revenue," 
wrote  Mr  Ford  in  1846,  "  may  be 
taken  at  abont  twelve  or  thirteen  mil- 
lions sterling.  Bnt  money  is  compared 
by  Spaniards  to  oil—a  little  will  stick  to 
the  fingers  of  those  who  measure  it 
out ;  and  snch  is  the  robbing  and  job- 
bing, the  official  mystification  and 
peculation,  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  get  at 
facts  when  cash  is  in  question."  The 
sum  stated,  however,  is  abont  the 
mark,  and  bears  out  Lord  Clarendon^s 
often-anoted  declaration  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  tiiat  the  Spanish  revenue  is 
one-half  greater  than  it  was  ever  be- 
fore known  to  be.  Few  men  have  had 
better  opportunities  than  Lord  Claren- 
don of  acqnhring  information  on  the 
affairs  of  Spain ;  and  his  well-known, 
friendly  feeling  towards  her  present 
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rulers  preduiles  tlic  sui*picioii  of  his 
'jc'iviuff  a  bijrlior  colouring  than  the 
sirlctcst  truth  dcmamls  to  any  state- 
ment likely  to  be  prejudicial  or  un- 
pleasant to  them.  It  is  a  fiict  tliat  the 
revenue  is  still  upon  the  increase :  and 
it  has  augmented,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  by  more  than  one- half,  for 
in  lSo5  it  vas  but  seven  hundred 
and  iifty-niue  millions  of  reals,  or,  in 
round  uunibor^,  !C  7,0«  h  \\}()\ )  sterling.  It 
certainly  scorns  Strang.^  that,  with  an 
ini'rease  of  revenue  nf  at  least  four 
millions,  the  decrease  of  deficit  should 
banly  amount  to  two,  although  the 
count r}',  at  the  former  period,  was 
plunged  in  a  most  expensive  war,  and 
had  an  enormous  army  on  foot ;  the 
ebiimate  for  the  war  deprirtnient  alone, 
fori  8'>7— according  to  ^lr3Iendizabars 
budget  already  quoted,  presented  to 
the  Cortes — br-ing  ujnvards  of  seven 
and  a-half  millions  sterlhig,  or  iciihin 
one  uu'ilion  of  the  tMal  amuunt  ofcstl- 
Mtlal  reviimr.  Tims  we  see  that  Spain 
presents  the  curious  phenomenon  ot'an 
expemliture  augmenting  in  proportion 
as  the  revenue  increases.  In  most 
<'Ountries  the  puzzle  is  the  other  way: 
and  how  to  force  the  revenue  up  to  tli(». 
expenditure,  is  the  knotty  point  with 
statesmen.  The  most  benevolent  can 
hardly  lielp  suspecting  that  some  foul 
play  i-  at  the  bottom  nf  this  augmenta- 
tive propensity  of  Spani.-h  linancipl 
ontgnng?.  Ilul  Spain  is  jtar  rrctt- 
Ittice  the  couiitry  of  itching  palms: 
and  in  view  of  the  statements  w.' 
have  here  made,  and  which  defy  rrfu- 
ti'.li'.iu,  m«>=t  piT-on^  will  probably 
iigree  wiih  a  writer  already  rito«K  when 
he  s.iys  that,  '*  with  ommon  sen?e 
and  eonmion  hones! y,  much  might  be: 
done  towards  releasing  Spain  fmrn  her 
lln.;ii..i:d  embarrassment?.  Perhaps 
it  U  not  too  much  to  sa^',  that  a  vi'^'or- 
on-  'j'venmnmt,  capable  i«f  «'nfnrcii)'.: 
ta\n'.i"n,  inishr.  with  iniegiMty  mm  I 
;-ii' 1,'v.  and  a  f  "rgetfubuvs  (»f  si'l!i-li 
.';.'.in-,  j'.'uvi  i.»  t'-ir  thi'  int.Te.'t  (»f  ov»'r;.- 
I)'riitm  (if  her  delit,  and,  in  t'i» 
'■:id,  pay  oiT  thi-*  priuf^ipal.  .  .  . 
ir  Spanish  rMian<'e  inini-;ters,  and  lli-'^ 
e,*])italists  and  >liarpers  by  whf«;ii 
they  are  s'liTonnd-'il,  could  bri:i;: 
tl:«'!n^elve'  to  think  of  their  own  fi»r- 
trnOft  le>.»  and  of  \\\(*  nation's  more. 
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wc  should  hear  very  little  of  new  fo- 
reign loans.    A  virtnoas  native  effort 
is  wanted;   themaelvea  most  strike 
the  blow!  All  governments  arc  bonnd 
to  su]>port  thdr  several  departments, 
and  obt;un  a  sofiicicnt  rovenne ;  and 
the  administration  of  Men  and  Kar- 
vaez  has  not  the  excnso  of  want  of 
power/'*    This  is  the  langaa^  nai- 
versally  held  by  all  persona  aoquaint- 
ed,  from  actaal  observation,  with  the 
extent  and  abase  of  Spain^s  resources. 
The  taxes  in  Spain  are  cxccedinglj 
light  in  proportion  to  the  popnlation, 
bat  they  arc  unfairlj  distributed,  and 
most  iuiquitously  collected — the  state 
paying  an  cuormons  percentage  on 
most   of  them,  and  being    besides 
scandalously  robbed  by   officials   of 
every  grade.    Bnt  the  ineqnalitj  of 
tixatiou  in  Spain,  which  pra?ses(l7 
the  threefold  means  of  direct  impo^. 
excise,  and  exorbitant  import  duties 
upon  manufactures)  especially  on  the 
peasant   and  agricnlturist— emshin^: 
the  very  ncn'C  and  right  ann  of  Spa- 
nish prosperity — ^brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  recent  measnre,  from 
which  much  good  has  been  predicted. 
and  from  which,  as  we  trust  and  be- 
lieve, advantage  will  idtimately  be  ob- 
tained. 

An  ably  conducted  French  perio- 
dical, which  acquired  considerable 
weight  under  Louis  Philippe,  from  the 
circumstance  that  its  closing  artide 
expressed,  every  fifteen  days,  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  which,  since  it  ceased  to  be 
ofUcial,  has  shonn  a  strong  Orlnniat 
leaning,  put  forth  in  a  recent  num- 
ber a  glowing  statement  of  the  ia- 
mon^e  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
Spain  from  the  newly  promulgated 
taritf  bill.f  Prepared  by  a  prevjoas 
article  in  the  same  review,  which  had 
taken  for  its  base,  and  acceptcfl  as  ia- 
eontrovertible,  a  tissue  of  scnrrilons 
and  mendacious  statements  strunc 
together  by  a  Salamanqnino  doctor, 
and  notoriously  instigated  by  a  SptL* 
nidi  minister  and  ambassador,  with 
reference  to  the  sa^^pendonof  relatioas 
between  England  and  Spain,  we  were 
no  way  surprised  to  And,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  internal  situation  of  tiifl 
latter  country,  implicit  rdianceplaeed 
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oil  tlio  figures  and  assumptions  of 
Spaiiish  financiers,  and  a  most  noire 
conviction  that  their  showy  theories 
and  projects  would  be  honestly  and 
eHectuaily  put  in  practice.  Under 
the  ingenious  one-sidedncss  and  appa- 
rent ^<x)d  faith  of  the  writer,  it  was 
not  ditiicalt  to  discern  an  inspiration 
dorived  from  Claremont  or  the  Uotei 
Sotoraayor.  The  object  of  the  article 
was  to  prove  that  Spain,  relieved  from 
the  incubus  of  English  influence,  and 
blessed  with  an  enlightened  and  ho- 
nest government,  is  rapidly  emerging 
from  her  political,  social,  and  financial 
dillicnltics  ;  nay,  that  this  astonnd- 
iug  progress  is  half  accomplished,  and 
that  the  despised  land  has  already 
risen  many  cubits  in  Uio  European 
scale.  "  We  ask,"  says  the  writer, 
after  summing  np  at  great  length  the 
bcnelUs  conferred  on  Spain  by  the 
K  ar>'Acz  cabinet — benefits  whicB,  for 
the  most  part,  have  got  no  further 
than  their  project  upon  paper — ^^  Wo 
a<:U,  is  not  Spain  sufficiently  rerenged 
for  tliirty  years  of  disdain?  Would 
not  this  Job  of  the  nations  have  a 
ri;,'htf  in  its  turn,  to  drop  insult  npon 
the  blt^ody  dunghill  whereon  display 
themselves  these  haughty  civilisations 
of  yesterday's  date  ?  "  ilaving  given 
this  brief  sjiecimen  of  style,  we  will 
now  confine  ourselves  to  figures, 
i\)v  mo:?t  of  which  the  writer  in  the 
lin-Ke  appears  to  be  indebted  to  Mr 
Moil.  The  result  of  his  very  pUn- 
sible  calculations  is  an  immediate 
annual  benefit  of  thirty-fonr  miUioQ 
fi*anc3  to  the  consumers  of  foveigii 
manufactures,  ninety-two  millions  to 
the  country  at  largo,  in  the  sh^Mof 
increased  production,  and  a  clear  gaui 
of  sixty-tiirce  miilions  to  the  public 
treasury.  Wc  heartily  desune,  for  the 
sake  both  of  Spain  and  of  her  credi- 
tor*, that  this  glorious  prospect  may 
be  realised.  If  this  is  to  be  the  result 
of  what  the  Revue  de$  IJeatx  MmuUt 
a<tniit>  to  be  but  a  timidstep  firom  the 
pro!iil)itive  to  the  protoctiTO  system, 
what  prosperity  may  not  be  prophe- 
-ImI  to  Spain  from  farther  progreia  In 
t\w  same  path  ?  Nor  are  these  a  titlw 
of  the  benefits  foretold,  nd  whidi 
we  refuse  oirselTes  ^e  pleaauie 
of  citing,  in  order  to  make  room  te 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  protiable 
realisation  of  those  akeady  lefaried 
to.    And  first,  we  repeat  ov  profioos 


assertion,  that  in  Spain  the  real  bene* 
fit  of  such  a  measure  as  the  new  tariff 
can  never  bo  rightly  estimated  till 
tho  law  has  been  for  some  time  in 
force.  There  is  so  much  tampering 
and  corruption  in  such  cases,  so  many 
interests  and  persons  mnst  be  satisfied 
and  get  their  share  of  the  gain, 
that  such  reforms,  when  they  come, 
often  prove  very  illnsory.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tsiriff,  we  will  take  no 
heed  of  the  statements  of  the  Spanish 
opposition,  who  deaoonce  it  as  a  most 
defective  and  bungling  measure,  frt)m 
which  little  is  to  be  expected.  In 
Spain,  as  much  as  in  any  country, 
the  men  out  of  power  will  admit  little 
good  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  in. 
Neither  do  we  profess  to  have  digested 
and  formed  onr  own  ophilon  npon  the 
probaUe  working  of  a  tariff  which 
comprises  1500  articles,  (about  twice 
and  a  half  as  many  as  tho  British 
tariff,)  and  whose  complications  and 
conditions  are  anythmg  but  fsvomUe 
to  its  easy  comprehension  aad  appie* 
elation.  We  can  argne,  therefbfe, 
only  from  analogy  and  precedent;  the 
latter,  espedally,  no  nnsafe  gnide  with 
a  people  so  wedded  as  the  Spaaiards 
to  old  habits  and  institutions.  The 
pacific  manner  in  which  the  great 
army  of  Spanish  smugglers  have  re- 
ceived the  tariff,  is  a  strong  aran- 
ment  against  its  practical  valne.  The 
Recue  da  Dews  Momdee  estimates  the 
nnmber  of  smogglen  in  Spahi  at  six^ 
thousand.  This  is  hr  under  the 
mark;  aikl  it  is  the  first  time  we  have 
known  the  Spuiish  smngs^ters  to  be 
reckoned  at  loss  than  one  hnndred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  whereas  we 
have  seen  them  raled  as  high  as  fonr 
hnndred  tiioasand,  wfaldi,  however, 
oonld  only  be  explained  by  faicfaidhq; 
an  those  persons  in  the  oonntry  who 
are  dhreetty  or  iadirecthr  oonnected 
with  the  contraband  trade.  Bat  the 
fignre  is  not  important  Theprindpal 
pohit,  aad  that  which  none  wQldispi&Oi 
is  that  the  Feninsalar  amagg^s  fimn 
a  powerftd  army,  faiclnding  the  flaost 
men  hi  the  eoimtry,  and  capable,  aa 
we  lUly  beliefc,  if  asMmbledand  with 
the  advastago  of  a  Wtia  driiv  of 
aooadly  thnAhur  an  aqnal  nnmbsr  of 
SpaniA  aeldtoM  iiiaiifcmwti  of  whons 
they  not  vnfremnnt|f  do  friofMdj 
in-tmt.  NowWliil,wcaBk,liMt 
thlifcimidiWnanili 
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body  have  submitted  withoat  an  indi- 
cation of  revolt  to  the  passing  of  a 
law  which,  if  the  lievue  dcs  Deux 
Monde*  is  right,  will  entirely  take 
away  their  occupation?  The  self- 
styled  manufacturers  of  Catalonia, 
most     of     whom     are     extensive 
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transport.  For  this  peroentage,  tte 
master-smnggler  reoeiVes  the  goodi 
without  the  fkontier,  and  dcUvm  tfaea 
within,  supporting  all  Ghai)g«B,  aad 
running  all  riaka !  it  is  a  preminm  of 
insurance,  as  regntarly  fixed  as  tint 
of  any  marine  risk  at  IJ<^yd*s.    Bvt 


smugglers,  are   as  acute  judges  of    does  the  Revue  suppose  that  the  pn- 


their  own  interests  as  aiiv  men  in 
Spain.  In  Andalusia,  on  tfce  Portu- 
guese frontier,  in  nearly  ever>-  frontier 
province  in  short,  men  of  wealth, 
ability,  and  consideration  are  at  the 
head  of  the  contraband  traffic.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  have 
their  eyes  shut  to  the  meditated  de- 
struction of  their  interests,  or  that 
they  tlins  tranquilly  receive  a  blow 
which  they  believe  will  be  fatal.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  many  that 
when  first  the  new  tariff  was  seri- 
ously brought  forward,  and  appeared 
likely  to  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  Catalan  newspapers  and  other 
organs  of  the  smuggling  interest  wero 
furious  in  their  denunciation  of  it: 
alarming  mmours  were  set  abroad, 
insurrections  were  talked  of,  and  there 
seemed  a  very  pretty  chance  of  a 
pronunriamiento  in  favour  of  prohibi- 
tive duties  and  contraband  trade. 
But  suddenly  modifications  were 
talked  of,  the'  publication  of  the  bill 
was  postponed,  the  storm  was  allayed 
and  has  not  again  arisen.  There  was 
something  so  remarkable  in  this  sudden 
stilling  of  the  troubled  waters,  that 
persons,  who  are  either  ven*  malicious 
or  better  versed  than  their  neighbours 
in  the  ways  of  Spain,  did  not  scruple 
to  assert  that  there  had  l>een  buying 
and  selllDg,  that  weighty  arguments 
had  been  advanced  and  had  prevailed, 
and  that  the  result  was  to  be  the 
emasculation  of  the  tariff  bill.  No 
trifling  consideration  would  suffice  to 
clench  such  a  bargain,  and  doubtless 
the  concession,  if  obtained,  was  well 
paid  for :  but  what  of  that  ?  The 
trade  of  a  smuggler  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable in  Spain,  excepting,  perhaps, 
that  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  it  was 
worth  a  sacrifice  to  retain  a  traffic 
whose  profits,  the  Rerue  des  Deux 
Mondtf  assures  us,  range  from  C<>  to 
90  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  cotton 
tissues  introduced,  and  a  lower  per- 
centage on  silks,  woollens,  and  other 

goods,  of  greater  value  in  proportion  

to  their  bnlk.  weight,  and  difficulty  of    which  may  very  well  pix>Te  ^  ll^ 


sent  very  high  chaigefor  passage  win 
not  be  materially  rodoced,  sooner  thai 
altogether  reUnquished  ?  Spuiib 
smuggling  requires  capital  and  sta- 
bility, on  the  part  of  those  nndertakiag 
it  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  a  sort  of 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  eertaia 
number  of  individosls  and  oompaoici. 
These  pay  the  woriungsmonlen  (the 
men  who  lift  the  bales,  and  drive  the 
mules,  and  fight  the  cnstom-houiB 
officers)  a  few  reals  a-daj,  a  hm 
dollars  a  rvn,  and  pocket  enonaooi 
profits.  Amongst  thenuelTes,  fh^ 
are  leagued  to  malntun  the  high  xalM 
of  insurance.  But  now  that  ttie  oai- 
tom-faonse  steps  into  the  field  as  s 
competitor,  removing  prohibition  aad 
lowering  duties,  we  mav  be  well  at- 
sured  the  smugglers  hsTe  iowwed 
theirs ;  and  an  inquiiy  at  Peipignaa, 
OltTon,  Mauleon,  on  the  Five  Caa- 
tons  at  Bavonne,  or  in  any  other 
smuggling  depot  on  the  Pjreneaa 
frontier,  would,  we  donbt  not,  9M&if 
the  Reeue  of  the  fact.  Tbe  Spaahh 
custom-house  must  cnt  lower  yet  to 
beat  the  smuggler.  The  Reeme  ad- 
mits that,  on  certain  aitides  of  great 
consumption,  (silk,)  the  diflcieaoe  is 
still  in  favour  of  the  eontrabandisk, 
even  at  the  dnty  of  thirty  to  foitv- 
five  per  cent  ad  vaiaramj  fixed  fj 
the  Uriff  bill,  and  at  the  old  high  ne- 
mium  of  smuggling  Insnianoe.  Bat 
whilst  we  insist  and  are  eoafidsat 
that  the  latter  will  be  reduced,  (aad 
therein  find  one  reason  of  the  ttangdl 
indifference  with  which  the  tariff  lias 
been  received  by  the  smngg^ingpo|Ni- 
lation  of  the  Peninsula,^  we  are  by  ao 
means  certain  that  the  rormer  has  not 
been  considerably  raised  by  the  altenr 
tions  and  modifications  that  took 
place  in  the  tariff,  between  the  data  of 
its  passing  the  chambers  ud  that  sf 
its  publication  by  the  govcrameat; 
alterations  by  which  the  ocf  vofepssi 
d sties  imposed  on  several  importast 
classes  of  merchandise  have  be 
Verted  into  fixed  duties.  Hiis 
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brought  about  by  the  golden  wand  of 
the  smuggling  fraternity,  at  once  in- 
validates the  calculations  of  the  Revue^ 
which  arc  all  based  upon  the  ad 
valorem  percentage  originally  pre- 
scribed by  the  tariff  law,  and  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  high  contra- 
band premiums  arc  immutable  and 
unreducible. 

Setting  aside    the    mere  financial 
consideration   of  the  tariff  question; 
losing  sight,  for  a  while,  of  the  great 
accession  of  revenue  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  Spain  would  derive  from 
an  honest  and  effectual  reduction  of 
lier  import-duties   on  manufactures, 
which  she  herself  can  produce  only  of 
inferior    quality    and    at    exorbitant 
rates  ;  losing  sight,  also,  of  the  moral 
obligation  there  is  upon  her  to  adopt 
all  such   measures,  not  injurious  to 
any  great  class  of  the  community,* 
as  shall  enable  her  to  pay  her  way, 
and  acquit  her  debts  to  home  and 
foreign  creditors, — temporarily  avert- 
ing  our  view,  we  say,  from  these 
considerations,  we  fix  it  upon  others 
whose  weight  none  will  deny.    What 
are  tlie  cliief  causes  to  which  the 
major  part  of  the  crime,  miserj',  and 
degradation  prevalent    amongst   the 
lower  classes  in  Spain,  is  attributed, 
by  all  impartial  observers  of  her  social 
condition  ?    They  are  three  in  num- 
ber.   The  demoralisation  produced  by 
f^miigt^'ling ;   the  burdens  upon  agri- 
culture, and  impediments  to  its  pro- 
fH'ess ;  the  high  prices  the  peasant  is 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  most  neces- 
sary manufactures.    Upon  the  e\il  of 
smuggling  we  need  not  dwell,  nor 
dilate  upon  the  case  of  the  transi- 
tion from  defrauding  the  government 
to  robbing  upon  the  highway,  and 
from  shooting  a  douanier  to  murder- 
ing the  traveller  who  may  be  so  rash 


as  to  defend  his  purse.    By  the  lower 
classes  in  Spain  the  smuggler  is  ad- 
mired and  respected,  and  his  calling 
is  deemed  gallant  and  honourable; 
by  the  classes  above  him  he  is  toler- 
ated, and  often  employed.    His  ran- 
dom, perilous,  fly-by-night  manner  of 
life,  made  up  of  alternate  periods  of 
violent  exertion  and  excitement,  and 
perfect  idleness  and  relaxation,  exact- 
ly suits  his  taste  and  temperament : 
it  will  be  hard  to  wean  him  from  his 
illicit  pursuits,  though  they  should  so 
decline  in  profit  as  only  to  yield  him 
bread,    garlic,    and   tobacco.      You 
must  find  him  occupation  profitable 
and    to   his   taste  before   you   can 
reclaim   him;    for  he  will  not  dig, 
and   would   rather   rob    than   beg. 
Whenever    such    import-duties    are 
adopted  in  Spain  as  will  really  stop 
smuggling,  there  will  undoubtedly  bo 
a  great  increase  of  crimes  against 
propertv,  innumerable  bands  of  rob- 
bers will   spring  up,  and  probably 
there  will  also  bo  risings  under  poli- 
tical banners.    The  present  moment 
is  by  no  means  unpropitious  for  the 
experiment.      The    government    of 
Spain  has  perhaps  the  power,  but  we 
doubt  that  it  has  the  will.    We  have 
shown  cause  for  believing  that  the 
recent  change  will  prove  delusive,  and 
of  small  benefit.    If  we  are  mistaken 
— and  it  is  veir  difficult  to  decide 
beforehand  of  the  result  of  Spanish 
measures — we  shall  sincerdy  rejoice. 
We  have  already  observed  that, 
whilst  the  brunt  of  taxation  is  borne 
in  Spain  by  agriculture,  that  interest 
obtains  in  return  scarcely  aby  of  the 
facilities  and  encouragements  to  which 
it  is  fairly  entitled.    Spain  is  the  rash 
child  that  would  run  before  it  can 
walk,  and  consequently  falls  upon  its 
face.     She  dashes  headlong  at  the 


*  At  the  first  hint  of  a  project  of  reform  in  the  tariflT,  the  cry  in  Spain,  and  especi- 
ally in  Catalonia,  has  invariably  been, — ^"  Protection  for  onr  manufactures!"  So  loud 
was  the  clamour,  that  it  might  haye  been  imagined  millions  of  months  were  depend- 
ent fur  bread  on  the  fabrication  of  Spanish  calicoes.  Now,  the  Rttue  des  Deux 
MomUi  estimates  the  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  mnch-vannted  cotton 
manufactures  at  thirty-one  thousand;  and  even  this  number  we  are  induced  to  believe 
considerably  over-estimated,  from  minute  and  interesting  information  on  the  subject 
^ve  have  recently  obtained  from  an  intelligent  Spaniard,  long  resident  in  Catalonia. 
And  amongst  the  manufacturers  are  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  and  other  foreigners  ; 
for,  in  fact,  Spaniards  have  little  taste  for  mechanical  occupations,  and  have  too  fine 
a  climate  not  to  love  the  open  air.  So  the  '^  protection,"  so  violently  insisted  upon, 
is  fur  thi--^  handful  of  operatives,  who  make  bad  calicoes  at  exorbitant  prices;  or 
rather,  if  the  truth  be  told,  it  is  for  the  master-manufiMturers,  most  of  whom  arc 
also  master-smugglers.  ^     *•* 
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greatest  and  most  costly  improre- 
mcuts  realised  by  oUicr  couutrloB ; 
forgetting  that  she  has  stood  still 
whilst  tbey  moved  onwards,  and  that 
a  wise  man  gets  a  bed  to  lie  upon 
before  tronbling  himself  about  a  silken 
coverlet.  In  all  the  arts  of  life  Spain 
is  immeasurably  inferior  to  most  othor 
European  nations.  In  agricultural 
implements,  m  carts  and  other 
vehicles  of  transport,  in  her  methods 
of  elaborating  her  products,  and  her 
means  of  carrying  them,  she  is  cen- 
turies behind  all  the  world.  Vast 
tracts  of  her  territory  arc  desolate  for 
want  of  that  irrigation  for  which  mo- 
dem ingenuity  and  invention  have 
devised  such  great  facilities :  the 
broad  waters  of  her  mighty  rivers, 
which  in  other  countries  would  be 
alive  with  traffic  and  bordered  with 
villages,  are  choked  and  desolate. 
^'  The  Guadalquivir,  navigable  in  the 
time  of  the  liomans  as  far  as  Cordova, 
is  now  scarcely  practicable  for  sailing 
vessels  of  a  moderate  size  up  to 
Seville.'*  *  Few  ore  the  boats,  scanty 
the  dwellings,  upon  the  green  waves 
and  ilower-grown  shores  of  Tagus  and 
Ebro.  When  these  glorious  natural 
arteries  are  thus  neglected,  we  need  not 
expect  artificial  one:?.  Canals  are  sudlv 
wanted,  and  have  been  often  planned, 
but  they  have  got  no  farther  thou  the 
want  and  the  project.  As  to  roads, 
the  main  lines  ore  good,  but  thoy  are 
few,  diverging  from  the  capital  to  the 
various  frunticrs ;  and  the  cross-roads 
(where  there  are  any,)  and  the  coun- 
try tracks,  are  mostly  execrable,  aud 
often  im]>assablc  for  wheds.  I>ut  all 
this,  we  ore  informed  by  the  Jiccue  dc$ 
Dtux  Mondcsj  is  (Mi  the  eve  of  a 
thorough  change.  ^^  Labour,  like 
credit,''  says  that  periodical,  in  its 
article  on  Spain,  ^'  has  received  a 
beneficial  impulse.  The  roads  arc 
repaired,  the  means  of  water-convey- 
ance arc  being  improved  or  terminat- 
ed, railroads  are  begun.  The  creation 
of  a  vast  system  (ensanbk)  of  ad- 
jacent roads  will  soon  connect  all  parts 
of  tlie  territory  with  these  vivifying 
arteries."  We  scarcely  know  which 
is  most  admirable ;  the  cleverness  that 
contrives  to  condense  so  many  mis- 
statements into  so  few  words,  or  this 
tone  of  candour,  conviction,  and  phi- 
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lanthropical  exultation.  An  regards 
the  unpnlse  given  to  Spanish  credit, 
it  is  but  a  few  days  sinoe  we  read, 
with  some  astonishment  at  the  baite- 
rity  and  impndenoe  of  the  plan  (ana- 
Dating  though  it  does  firam  a  Spanish 
finance  minister),  the  arnmgeasent  by 
which  Mr  Bravo  MuriUo,  in  order  ta 
diminish  the  acknowledged  deficit  in 
the  budget  for  the  year  1850,  malcts 
the  anny  and  state  functioBariea  of  « 
month's  pay,  and  pensimenand  half- 
pay  men  of  two  months'  aiwinn  id 
subsistence,  besides  wiping  out,  in  a 
still  more  unoeremonioas  osanner, 
other  pressing  daims  npon  Hke  trea- 
sury. The  hndget  itself  is  atraly  cn- 
rions  document.  The  cnstoms*  reve- 
nue is  swollen  by  the  aapposed  profita 
ofthe  new  tariff;  the  expenses  of  tha 
war  department  are  boldly  aet  down  aft 
a  reduction  which  must  accord  ratfaor 
with  Mr  MnriUo's  wkh  than  with  hH 
espectations.  On  the  debit  side  fignva 
also  the  claims  of  the  pahlic  creator, 
for  mu(di  lees  thanisdne,  certainly,  bat 
for  far  more  than  will  be  paid.  The 
resnk  of  the  estimateis,  as  nsoal,  voot 
satisfactory,  or  wonld  be  ao,  at  leaat, 
if  there  were  the  slightest  ehanoe  of 
its  justification  by  the  actual  reoetata 
and  expenditure  of  the  year  fSar  which 
it  is  made.  To  retnm,  however,  to 
the  improvements  and  public  worlv 
announced  by  the  /Seme  des  Dntx 
Monda.  We  certainly  find  in  the 
bodget  a  sum  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds — something  mora 
than  half  the  involantary  oontrifantioa 
wrung  from  the  unhappy  «Ry»Aiyi»  and 
I>ensiooer6 — set  down  to  roads,  mU- 
ways,  and  canals.  Is  this  magnifioent 
sum  to  complete  the  valuable  water- 
communications  and  the  network  of 
roads  promised  to  expectant  Spam.? 
Hardly,  even  if  applied  as  appso- 
priated,  which  little  enough  en  it 
ever  will  be.  As  to  railwajrs,  they 
are  certainly  hefftm,  but  that  is  aa 
much  as  can  be  said.  There  is  a 
thirty  mile  railroadopen  between  Bar- 
celona and  Mataro,  upon  which  acci- 
dents seem  of  pretty  frequent  occnr- 
rencc ;  and  that  said,  we  have  sidd 
all.  A  good  many  others  have  been 
planned,  involving  the  most  magnl- 
licent  projects  of  tunnels  throogh 
chains  of  mountains,   viaducts  over 
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frrcat  rivers,  cnttings  through  dense 
iorosts,  and  tlic  like ;  and  at  some  of 
tlie^e  there  may  be  attempts  at  work, 
f  jioiijrh  to  justify  demands  for  funds ; 
but  their  termination  is  altogether  an- 
other  matter  in    a    country  where, 
pccordin^'    to  its    national    proverb, 
tilings    are    begun    late,   and  never 
linished.     Doubtless  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  Spanish  pride,  when  it  sees 
otlier  European  countries  veined  with 
iron  trackj^,  to   bo  able  to  talk  of 
Spanish  railroads  as  things  that  are 
not  only  projected,  but  begun.     A 
great  country  like  Spain  must  not  lag 
behind  in  the  race  of  improvement, 
and  its  natives  would  deem  themselves 
humiliated  if  they  did  not  attempt  to 
have  what  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many   enjoy.     Nothing  can    escape 
these  aml)itions  hidalgos.    They  have 
heard  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  it 
is  easy  to  discern,  by  newspaper  pa- 
ragraphs, that  they  are  agog  for  the 
novelty,  although  the  country  has  jnst 
b-Hii  put  to  considerable  expense  by 
the  completion  and  improvement  of 
the  aiTial  semaphores.    These  work 
very  well,  the  Diario  Mercantil  of 
Valencia  told  us  the  other  day ;  bnt 
fotrs  are  a  great  nuisance,  the  elec- 
tric plan  is  much  better  and  surer,  and 
a  (xcnnan  company  has  offered  to  lay 
any  length  of  i^ires  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  per  league ; 
and  the  Diario  trusts  the  government 
will  keep  the  matter  in  view,  and 
adopt  the  new  system,  if  it  can  be 
df^ne  without  obstacles  arising  from 
pulitical  disturbances,  and  from  the 
ignorance    and    malevolence   of  the 
peo])le.  If  theelectric  telegraph  were  to 
await  the  completion  of  the  "vilifying 
arteries  "  of  railroad  promised  by  the 
more  sanguine  friends  of  Spain,  the 
German  company  would  do  well  to 
oll'or  its  services  elsewhere  ;  bnt  evi- 
dintly  there  is  some  notion  of  carry- 
iiiir  the  posts  and  wires  across  conn- 
try,    over   sierras    and   despoblados, 
with  boards,  no  doubt,  affixed  here 
aril  there,   requesting  the  public  to 
''  protect  the  telegraph."  Ilowlong  the 
posts  would  stand — how  long  thewures 
mi,Lrht  escape  injury  from  the  snper- 
.slit  i(H's  poa^^antry,  or  from  robbers  and 
j^vr.ia^lers,  interested  in  retarding  the 
trnnsniLssion  of  their  misdeeds,  is  an- 
other question.     Really,  to  nse  a  po- 
1  ulir  comparison,  the  establishment 


of  electric  telegraphs  on  Spanish  soil 
seems  to  ns  aboat  as  necessary  and 
sensible  as  to  affix  a  gilt  handle  to 
the  door  of  a  pig-stye.  Not  that  we 
would,  in  any  way,  assimilate  to 
the  unclean  beast  onr  friends  the 
Sponuirds,  whom  we  greatly  esteem, 
ami  desire  to  see  more  prosperous : 
but  thus  it  is  with  them  ever.  They 
wonld  fain  pass  over  the  rudiments, 
and  attain  at  a  bonnd  that  height  of 
civilisation  winch  other  nations  have 
reached  only  by  a  toilsome  and  pa- 
tient progress. 

The  deamcss  of  roost  mannfactnred 
goods  in  Spain,  and  especially  of  the 
commonest  and,  as  Englishmen  wonld 
consider,  most  essential   articles   of 
clothing,  is,  we  are  fully  convinced,  a 
grave  impediment  to  the  moral  and 
physical  progress  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Spaniards.      If,  quitting  certain 
frontier   districts,    where    smuggling 
gains  diffuse  a  fallacions  appearance 
of  prosperity,  we  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  we  behold  a 
rural   population    sunk  in  filth  and 
sloth,    wrapped   in  squalid   woollen 
rags,  basking  listlessly  in  the  sun, 
dwelling   oftentimes   in    community 
with  theur  domestic  animals.     Yet, 
give  him   but   the   means,  and  no 
man  more  than  this  self-same  Spanish 
peasant  loves  clean  linen  and  neat 
attire.    If  he  is  dirty  and  shirtless, 
and  afflicted  with  vermin  and  impuri- 
ties, it  is  because  he  has  never  had 
the  means  of  being  otherwise.    How 
can  he,  out  of  bis  scanty  earnings, 
supply  himself  with  the  oalico  shirt 
and  clean  jacket  of  jean  or  flannel 
which,  in  the  countries  of  thdr  manu- 
facture, are  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  labourer,  but  whose  price  is 
trebled,  before  they  reach   him   in 
Spain,  by  exorbitant  smuggling  pre- 
miums or  import-datjr,  and  by  an 
expensive  and   defective  system  of 
transport.     We  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  assert  the  Spaniard  of  the 
lower  class  to  be  a  bom  idler,  who 
will  never  willinglj  do  more  work 
than  procures  him  the  day's  frugal 
meal.    We  have  too  great  faith  in  his 
natural  good  qualities  to  receive  this 
opinion  otherwise  than  as  a  calumny. 
At   any  rate,  before  deciding  thus 
harshly,  give  him  a  chance,  which  ho 
has  never  yet  had  ;  show  him  tho 
possibility,  which  he  has  never  yet 
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£ccu,  of  attaining,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  comfort  and  respectability ; 
pat  the  nccoasaries  of  life  within  his 
reach,  which  they  have  never  yet 
been,  and  spur  him,  with  his  own 

?ridc,  to  cleanliness  and  industry, 
'each  him,  in  short,  self-respect, 
which  he  can  hardly  feel  in  his 
present  sunken  condition,  and,  rely 
upon  it,  he  will  make  an  cfTort  and 
take  a  start. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  np- 
on  the  recent  temporary  displacement 
of  the  Xarvacz  ministr}-,  at  the  very 
moment  when  its  stability  and  power 
seemed  most  assured,  when  the  ex- 
ultation of  its  partisans  was  the  loud- 
est, and  the  subjection  of  the  nation 
most  complete.    The  singular  manner 
of  the  change,  the  ignoble  agents  by 
whom  it  was  immediately  effected, 
the  obscurity  and  inaptitude  of  the 
individuals  who  for  a  moment  made 
their  apparition  at  the  helm,  to  be  at 
the    next    thrown    overboard ;     the 
strangely  heedless    and  inconsistent 
conduct  of  the  3'onng  Queen,  and  the 
ambiguous  altitude  of  her  mother, 
have  found  abundant  commentators, 
and  the  whole  episode  has  been  wittily 


Spain  under  Narviuz  and  Christina.  [Dec 

not  employed  imtn  others,  abler  but 
less  docile,  had  refhsed  to  act.    IVo 
entertain  little  donbt  in  what  qnarter 
the   attempt  was  fostered—- perb^w 
concerted.    Notwithstanding  the  ont- 
ward  cordiality  of  the  Frencb  and 
Spanish  governments,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  old  alliance  between  Qneen 
Christina  and  a  latdv  deposed  mon- 
arch still  exists,  for  the  attainment  of 
objects  dear  to  both  their  hearts.    In 
what  manner  these  objects  were  to  be 
advanced  by  the  recent  sbnffle  of  the 
Spanish  political  cards,  is  not  at  first 
sight  apparent.     But  we  entertidn 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  donbt,  that 
the  arch-plotter  whose  inflnence  has 
more  than  once  wrought  evil  to  Spaing 
had  a  hand  in  the  game.    We  would 
be  the  last  to  press  hardly  upon  the 
fallen.    Did  we  feel  tempted  so  to  do, 
we  should  tmly  feel  onrselves  rebnked 
by  the  noble  example  of  that  illostrions 
Lady,  who  has  foi^tten  the  trcacbeiy 
of  the  king  in  the  sorrows  of  tbe  exile, 
and  has  extended  that  sympatby  and 
kindness  to  the  dweller  in  the  £nriteh 
cottage,  which  she  conld  not  Save 
been  expected  again  to  show  to  the 
inmate  of  the  French  palace.     We  are 


and  not  unjustly  compared  to  one  of  guarded,  then,  in  the  expression  of  onr 

those  old  Spanish  comedies  based  on  regret,  that  one  who,  by  the  pnrsoit 

a  palace  intrigue.    We  cannot,  how-  of  purely  personal  obj^ts,  has  been 

over,  admit  that  the  entire  glor}*  of  the  cause  of  groat  ctdamities  to  bis 

the  curious  and  abortivo  plot  belongs  native  land,  should  still  indulge  bis 


to  the  apostolical  camarilla  which  is 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  palace,  and  to 
consist,  amongst  others,  of  the  feeble 
and  bigoted  king-consort,  of  a  fana- 
tical confessor,  a  hysterical  nun,  a 
Jesuitical  secretary,  and  others  of  simi- 
lar stamp.    Time  will  probably  dissi- 
pate part  of  tlie  mystery  that  now 
envelops  the  affair;  but,  even  now, 
those  accustomed  to  watch  the  show 
will  have  shrewd  suspicions  whose  are 
the  hands  that  pulled  the  wires  and 
made  the  dull  puppets  dance.    The 
hands  showed  little  skill,  it  will  per- 
haps be  urged,  in  the  selection  and 
manoeuvring  of  the  dolls.    This  ob- 
jection will  hanlly  stand.    When  a 
juggler  misses  his  trick,  it  is   still 
something  if  he  hides  his  arm  from 
his  audience.    And  as  to  the  incapa- 
city of  the  agents,  they  were  probably 


dynastic  ambition  at  the  expense  of 
the  tranquillity  of  another  countiy, 
preWously  indebted  to  him  for  modi 
discord  and  misery*  And  we  deem  it 
a  painful  sight  when  a  man  whose 
years  already  exceed  the  average  span 
of  human  existence  is  still  engrossed 
by  plans  of  unscrupulous  aggrandise- 
ment, still  busied  with  MacbiaTolian 
intrigues,  still  absorbed  in  tbe  baser 
things  of  earth,  instead  of  addressing 
himself  to  considerations  of  higher 
import,  earning  by  his  virtues  in  ad- 
versity that  respect  refused  to  bis 
conduct  in  prosperity,  and  passing  the 
last  days  of  his  life — ^the  posthumous 
onesofhis  royalty— resigned,  revered, 
and  beloved,  like  one  who  preceded 
him  on  his  tlirone  and  in  his  banish- 
ment, and  whose  name  was  on  hii 
lips  in  the  hour  of  his  fall. 
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^^Well,  ma^am,*'  continaed  the 
naval  man,  on  again  resoming  his 
narrative,  ^^  as  I  told  yon,  the  sadden 
hail  of  ^  Land  !*  broaght  as  all  on  deck 
ill  a  twinkling,  in  the  midst  of  my 
ticklish  conversation  with  the  Jadge. 
^'  Hallo!  yoa  aloft!'*  shoatcd  the  cluef 
olliccr  himself,  "  d'ye  hear,  sirrah  I  ase 
your  eyes  before  hailing  the  deck ! " 
^^  Land,  sir !  *'  came  falling  down  again 
out  of  the  sunlight ;  ^^  land  it  is,  sir, 
—broad  away  on  our  larboard  bow, 
sir." 

By  this  time  it  was  aboat  half-past 
nine,  or  ten  o'clock,  of  the  momiog. 
Heading  nearly  due  soath-east,  as  we 
now  were,  the  Indiaman*8  bowsprit 
ran  up  into  the  fall  white  blaze  of  light, 
in  which  her  flying  jib-boom  seemed 
to  (juiver  and  writhe  far  away  from 
her  like  an  eel  in  water;  while  the 
spread  of  her  sails  a^unst  it  loomed 
twice  as  large  as  ordinary,  from  the 
sort  of  hazy  double-edged  look  they 
had,  with  a  twinkling  thread  of  snn 
drawing  all  round  them  like  a  frame, 
as  if  one  saw  through  a  wrong-screwed 
glass.     You'd  have  thought  by  the 
glance  under  the  fore- coarse,  over  the 
.ship's  head- gratings,  she  was  travel- 
ling off  quietly  into  some  no-man's- 
land  or  other,  where  it  would  be  so 
bright  we  should  idl  have  to  wear 
green  spectacles :     the  light  breese 
being  almost  direct  from  oor'west,  and 
so  fairly  in  her  favonr,  with  the  help 
of  her  studding-sails  she  was  making 
wonderful  progress  for  sach  a  mere 
breath — about  four  knots  to  the  hoar, 
as  I  re<:koned.    The  air  aloft  appeared 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  steadying  and 
suckintj,  though  the  water  kept  smooth, 
and  her  bows  scarce  made  a  noise  In 
it :  the  wide  8oft  swells  of  the  seajoft 
floated  up  of  a  pale  blue,  and  lifted  her 
on,  till  she  went  seething  gently  down 
into  it  again ;    only,  if  yoa  pat  yoiir 
head  over  the  starboard  side,    and 
listened,  you  thought  voa  heard  aaori 
of  dull  poppling  rippb  coming  along 
the  bends  from  round  her  ooanter. 
As  fur  the  line  of  horizon  on  one  bow 
or  the  other,  'twas  hardly  to  be  made 
out  at  all,  with  a  streaky  white  haze 


overlyhug  it,  ap  in  the  sky  as  it  were, 
on  both  sides,  behind  the  dazzle  of 
light.    However,  the  passengers  were 
fancying  all  kinds   of  fine  tropical 
matters  lay  hidden  thereaway;  and 
in  fact,  what  with  the  notion  of  land 
after  a  long  voyage,  and  what  with 
the  fault  specks  of  bright  clond  that 
seemed  to  be  melting  far  off  in  tho 
glare— to  any  one  last  urom  Gravesend, 
that  had  never  seen  anything  stranger 
than  Richmond  Hill  of  a  Simday,  the 
whole  thing  thead  of  the  ship  would 
have  rather  an  enchantedsort  of  a  look. 
At  length  the  third  mate  was  seen  to 
shove  his  spy-glass  together  in  the  top- 
gallant cross-trees,  and  came  slowly 
down  the  rignng.     ''  Well,  Mr  Rick- 
ett?"  said  the  chief  officer,  meeting 
him  as  he  landed  on  deck.    **  Well, 
sir,''  said  Rickett,  *'  it  it  land  after  all, 
Mr  Funch!"    The  mate  rapped  onl 
an  oath,   and  took   another  tarn: 
Madeod  screwed  his  month  as  if  be 
were  going  to  whistle,  then  palled  his 
red  whiskers  instead,  and  looked  queer 
at  Rickett ;  while  Rickett  stood  peer- 
ing into  his  spy-g^ass  as  he  wonld  nave 
done  into  his  hat,  had  be  still  been  a 
foremast-man.    The  mate's  eye  met 
his,  then  tamed  to  thepassengers  lean- 
ing over  the  poop-railmg ;  and  thev  all 
three  walked  to  the  capstan,  where 
thev  began  to  overfaanl  the  charts,  and 
laid  their  heads  together  ont  of  ear* 
shot. 

Now,  whether  this  said  land  Jnsft 
made  out  on  the  north-east,  trend- 
ed away  back  to  aonth-east,  as  the 
clearer  look  of  the  horizon  to  star- 
IxMurd  made  one  think,  it  was  hard  to- 
aajT— thoogb  in  thai  way  of  it,  there 
were  seomii^  two  plans  for  widening, 
her  distance.  Eltoer  Finch  miriit 
think  it  better  to  keep  hold  of  a  Air 
wind,  and  Just  edge  her  off  enough  to 
drop  the  point  on  her  weather  qnar* 
ter— when,  of  eonrM,  If  things  stood 
as  they  were,  we  shoold  soon  set  a 
good  stretch  of  water  betwixt  ns  and 
the  coast;  or  else  they  might  brace 
dhrect  ronnd  on  the  otlier  tack,  and 
head  right  sonth-weet'ard,  ont  to  aea 
again:  though  if  we  were  stUI 
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the  current  would  set  us  every  bit  as 
much  iu  its  own  direction  as  ever.  Ac- 
cordingly I  sidled  nearer  to  the  capstan, 
and  watched  anxiously  for  what  the 
third  mate  had  to  propose,  after  hum- 
ming and  hawing  a  little,  and  scratch- 
ing his  head  under  his  cap  for  half  a  mi- 
nute. "  At  any  rate,  Mr  Finch,  sir," 
said  he,  ^^  more  especially  the  captain 
being  oft'  charge,  I  may  say,  why,  Td 

advise  ye,  sir,  to ."     liere  ho 

dropped  his  voice  ;  but  Finch  appar- 
ently agreed  to  what  he  said. 

*-^  Ready  about  ship  there !"  said  tho 
second  mate  aloud  to  the  boatswain 
forward ;  and  in  ten  niinutosaftcnvards 
the  Seringapatam  was  fairly  round,  as  I 
had  expected,  heading  at  a  right  angle 
to  her  former  course,  with  the  breeze 
before  her  starboard  beam,  and  the 
sun  blazing  on  the  otlier.    I  walked 
forward  to  the  bows,  and  actually 
started  to  hear  how  loud  and  clear  the 
ripple  had  got  under  them  of  a  sudden ; 
meeting  her  with  a  plash,  as  if  she 
were  making  six  or  seven  knots  head- 
way, while  the  canvass  seemed  to 
draw  so  much  stifter  aloft,  yon^d  have 
supposed  the  breeze  had  freshened  as 
soon  as  the  helm  was  put  down.    The 
mates  looked  over  the  side  and  aloft, 
rubbmg  their  hands  and  smiling  to 
each  other,  as  much  as  to  say  how 
fast  she  was  hauling  off  the  bad  neigh- 
bourhood she  was  io,  though  the  heat 
was  as  great  as  ever,  and  you  didn't 
feel  a  breath  more  air  below,  nor  see 
the  water  ruffle.    To  nnj  notion,  in 
fact,  it  was  just  the  set  of  the  current 
against  her  that  seemingly  freshened 
her  way,  the  ship  being  now  direct  in 
its  teeth  ;  so  that,  of  course,  it  wonld 
keep  bearing  her  up  all  the  time  away 
north-eastward,  with  her  own  leeway 
to  help  it ;  and  the  less  could  any  one 
notice  the  difference  betwixt  the  water 
going  past  her  side,  ami  her  passing 
the  water.    This  tack  of  hers,  which 
Rickett,  no  doubt,  thought  such  a  safe 
plan,  might  be  the  very  one  to  put  her 
in  a  really  dangerous  way  yet;  for 
when  they  did  discover  this  under- tow, 
how  were  thoy  to  take  her  out  of  it, 
after  all?      Probably  by  trying  to 
staud  fair  across  the  i^tream  of  it  to 
southward,  which,  without  three  times 

the  wind  we  had,  wonld  at  bent  take    joke  about  so  in  tbt  Im. 
us  out  many  miles  nearer  tho  land  it        What  was  doae,  thoagh*  reqaiml 
set  upon,  or  leave  us  perhaps  becalmed     to  lie  done  qnkUy,  and  I  looked 
lu  the  miflnt  of  it.  for  Tom  Westwood,  tiU  I  aanr  h 


The  truth  was,   that  althoiigh  I 
hadn't  seen  what  like  the  land  ww, 
and  eonldn't  have  said,  by  the  diart, 
ichere  we  were,  I  began  to  have  a  faint 
notion  of  whereabonts   we  possibly 
soon  might  be,  from  what  I  remem- 
bered hearing  an  old  qnartenmaster  ia 
the  Iris  say,  a  couple  of  yean  beJaie, 
regarding  a  particular  spot  ob  the 
south-west  coast,  where  the  caimliat 
some  seasons,  as  he  phrased  it,  made  a 
regular  race-course  meetfai^.    Thseld 
fellow  gave  me  also,  at  the  time,  soma 
bearings  of  the  nearest  coast,  ^with  the 
landmarks  at  the  moath  of  a  rirsr  a 
little  farther  nortii — which,  he  saM,  he 
would  know  if  you  set  hka  down  there 
of  a  dark  night,  though  he  had  beet 
in  his  bed  at  Gosport  the  minute  be- 
fore, if  there  was  just  a  right  stieak 
of  sky  to  the  eastward — aaosely,  a  hfe 
black  rock  like  two  steps^  and  a  Umi 
at  the  foot  of  them,  semewhat  the 
shape  of  a  chipped  holy-atoae,  nan 
nmg  down  on  one  idds  oat  of  a  high 
headland,  like  an  admlnd's  eocfcid 
hat,  with  six  mop-headed  tieea  ^^ 
on  the  root  of  the  rock,  for  all  tts 
worhi  like  hairs  on  a  wart.     Hero  I 
recdlected  how  my  wer^y  aathori^ 
pointed  modestly  for  example  to  a 
case  of  the  kind  ou  his  ewm  bsssl 
The  opposite  shoie  of  ita  BMKrth  was 
flat,  with  a  heavy  white  sarf ;  bat  It 
shut  in  so  far  upon  the  otha%  he  sbM| 
that,  steering  from  the  aoi^*ard,  sas 
wonld  never  know  there  waa  a  rifw 
there  at  all.    The  Bamhar  he  caBai 
it;  but  if  he  meant  the  Bembaroeghs^ 
we  could  scarcely  be  near  A,  or 
much  toward  being  abreast  of  St, 
Icna.    For  ail  I  saw,  indeed,  wa 
have  nothing  to  eastwaid  ef  v 
a  hard  coast,  or  else  tlw  saac^ 
farther  down,  shoalmg  oat  ef  sight  ef 
land  1    At  any  rate  I  knew  we  ■asl 
have  got  into  the  tail  ef  the  greaS  ae^ 
stream  from  round  the  Gape  of  Coed 
Hope,  which  would,  no  doubt,  ^Mt  eat 
at  sea  onViana's  Bank,  and  tara  pnfStj 
to  north-eastward 
that  it  wasn't  a  very  bad 
suppose  we  were  getting  ap 
where  near  Cape  Frio,  the  Ukdisst 
place  in  the  world  to  ted  old 
Martin's  ^^  maae,'*  which  we 
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the  poop  amongst  the  rest,  talking'  By  this  time  fheie  was  ae  Btanding 

again  to  Miss  Hyde,a8  they  idl  crowd-  ont  from  naier  tiie  swniogB,  and  tta« 

ed  towards  the  lee-qnaiter  to  wateh  qittteideelc  and  po^  had  to  be  woH 

the   land-haze    seemingly   droppmg-  swai>bed  to  keep  vusm  at  all  oool,  the 

astern.    My  heart  swelled  as  it  were  steam  of  it  rising  inside  with  a  pitchy 

into  my  throat,  however,  at  snch  an  hmnpen  sort  of  smell  yon  nerer  feel 

appearance  of  good  understanding  be-  save  in  the  Tropici ;  tiie  Seringapatam 

twixt  the  two,~whereas  there  was  stiU  Miing  the  breeae  idoft,  and  lift- 

she^fm  hoar  ago  that  very  morning,  ing  on  the  water  witii  a  ripple  forward, 

would  scarce  favour  me  with  a  \o^  although  her  big  oonrses  went  lapping 

or  a  word ! — and,  for  the  life  of  mey  I  fore  and  aft  eveiy  tine  she  swnng. 

couldn't  have  spoken  to  Westwood  at  The  leng  white  haze  on  the  hori«ni 

the  time,  much  less  gone  hand  in  begim  to  melt  as  the  snor  heightened, 

hand ;  for  that  matter,  he  didn  t  seem  clearing  from  under  the  wake  of  tiie 

to   be  suspecting   aught  wrong  to  light,.  ^  new  yon  eonld  fahrly  see  the 

trouble  himself  about.    What  to  say  sl^  to  eastwaid.    Near  noon,  in  fact, 

or  do,  either,  I  couldn't  think ;  since  we  had  almost  dropped  the  haze  alto- 

the  more  he  cut  me  out,  and  the*  less  getber  on  the  ship's  qnvter;  and  at 

friendly  I  felt  to  him,  the  less  could  I  iint  I  was  riiid  to  see  how  much  way 

risk  the  chance  of  shewing  VB  bock  up  she  had  made  in  tiie  two  boors,  when, 

for  what  we  tocrev — which,^  of  eomae,  on  seeond  thonghie,  and  by  noticing 

wouUi  bring  him  in  for 'tiie  weval  of  some  nuute  in  the  toon  of  it,  I  had 

it ;  as  if  /,  by  Jove,  were  gonig  ta  no  doobt  bnl  thoogfa  she  might  be 

serve  him  some  low  iiUk.  for  the  sake  fartiier  of^  why  it  waa  mAf  w&ke  aba 

of  shoving  kirn  out  with  the  yoang  set  more  np  to  north-eastward,-— 

lady.     Meantime  I  kept  fldgetiagr  sotfaat  wewemaetoally,  sato  speaik, 

about,  as  if  the  deck  were  too  hoi  fer  leaying^  it  by  getting  nearev!  Moww* 

me,  snatching  aglance  now  and  Aen,  evmv  as  tlM  men  were  al  dfamer,  aad 

in  spite  of  myself;  at  Vide!  Qf da's  most  of  the  paasengen  gose  off  liM 

fabry-like  figure  f  so  diibient  tnm  poop,  down  to  ^tiffin,"  Imaie  np  ny 

the  rest  of  then,  as  she  stretched;  mlnltotiywliatleoiilddofai  aoaiet 

eagerly  from  below  the  awning  onr  w»f,  towwda-  nakinytip  nate  wkk. 

the  ship's  quarter-gdlary,  tfymg  ta  of  it  mere  aw'lonolj^ 


make  out  where  the  land  Hfy-wm  ^'-Ahv'*  said- 1,  ia»woald»b»bfiA 

putting  her  littie  hand  orver  her  ayea  and  emftdealial  \MA  of  way,  **  gtel 

to  see  better,  then  covering  then  alte-  W8^1la)vi^g1kat^-H»— yes  know,  that 

gether  from  the  dazale,  as  shedivw  land, Mr flndu*'   ««Meed^dr,**aaid 

in  her  bead  again  and  shook  her  MafaA  ka  hidiflSMeBl^    **'Olt,  yw  kaowi* 

brown  hair  in  the  shadow,  auaimlMg  saidi,  **itynaii  >aiy  wall'ibB  tkeymn 

Westwood— confound  hhnl    The  lb-  ^MwatheB»tDtrikineab— ilaadi   land 

dian  servant  eadi  time  caieAdly  pokr  — bntyaeaaiI,]frnKA^.don^aaid 

ing  out  the  led  and  yeUaw  pmkali-  ta  be  told Iftat  it%  al'waijn  ilijai  SM 

fringe  for  a  cover  over  her,  wfaiia  tka  alaaa,.  von  know;*   Thai  nata  HIM 

passengers  were  one  and  aU  leaigrta^  Uahsin  aad  i|yad  nn  lira  nonwif 

cry  at  not  seeing  tin  knd,,  and  leav-  ertwtybatwon  tin  &agat^  m  mikm 

ing  it  b^nd.      Tte  Jndga  himaalf  iBals  nfe  mikig^  %  Mkxw  patwd  «» 

was  the  oniymaatbaisenud  tohaim  a^gkfc  Ilka  asanaHU^  aw  •  parti- 

a  dim  notion  of  somathk^g  qaeea  is  colav*  aort  af  apte  tawni^ne  iMA 

the  whole  case;  for  metf  fbv  nionlaa  Td  noUnd  gniwl^^  ii  fefaai  Ibr  tin 


he  walked  quietly  tfr  tha  Imafc  af  tte   laal  iiw  dsyiy   thoaf^Iianaay  ny 


poop,  whore  I  noticad  tain  OMi  a»  baadMartlM   Itet  mmda§  kk 

doubtful  look  down  npan  te  "^chifli  Glnrin?k  oMu  ■J^hgwiimihi.tt 

oflGlcer;"  and  when  the  saigaon  ean*  loakii^l^ 
np,  he  asked  anxiously  how  raptiin       ^^-Laaida^fannii^rfrl*! 

WUhamsonwas^andifbeeaaldtttbn  kfraaariMbrflBha 


seen  below.    However,  the  m^pfm    hb  faadm*  ^ndai  '*;wha  fv^^^ft^ 


told  him  the  captahi  had  Jnal  ftHoa    intoyevlMir"^M^waB«' 


for  the  first  time  ialo  a  gaedalaip,    tanndjtjita»aBWian^F>^tfy^to 


and  there  was  no  admHtaDoe^  kni 

he  was  likely  to  be  much  biMHr.aamk    taUpg  jm  jawnia  %'W^y 
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But  I've  no  doubt,  Mr  Finch,  if  this 
wind  were  to— ah— you  know,  heave 
more;abaft,  that's  to  say,  get  stronger, 
the  craft  would  at  least  stand  still, 
till  you  got  her  —  "  "What  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about,  Mr 
]j»ord— Collins,  I  mean  ?  "  asked  he 
sharply.  "  Really,  sir,  I've  got  some- 
thing more  to  attend  to  at  present, 
than  such  trash  about  a  current,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  else ! "  "  How, 


wings,  and  roee  off  fhe  besre  of  it 
with  a  sharp  bit  of  a  BGnmm,  awmy 
after  some  black  boobies  diving  for 
fish,  which  no  donbt  he  would  eeleh« 
as  they  dropped  them  at  eig^t  of 
him. 

The  mate  npon  this  started  and 
looked  roand,  then  aloft.  "Con- 
found it!"  said  he  to  Umself,  ""if 
this  breeze  would  onlj  freshen! 
There  u  a  sort  of  set  on  the  sniftee 


why,  Mr  Finch ! "  said  I,  seemingly    just  now,"  continned  he  to  me,  eooQj 

^....«v_:.t/w1   Sn  m%«r  fni>n     ((  nv»  wA  nrkf  in        nn/viiflp)i         '^  fllAlKrh       Kawt     ^/^n       \A%Mm%. 


suipriscd  in  my  turn,  "  are  we  not  in 
a  current  just  now,  then  ?  "    "  Cur- 
rent ! "  replied  Finch,  almost  laugh- 
ing outright,  ^^  what  doee  the  man 
mean?"    "Why  every  one  thinks 
so,  in  the  cuddy,"  said  I,  as  if  rather 
taken    aback,  and  venturing   what 
you  fair  ladies  call  a  '  fib,' — "  ever 
since  wc  picked  up  the  bottle  last 
night."     This,  by  the  bye,  had  got 
spread  through  some  of  the  men  to 
the  passengers,  though,  of  course, 
nobody  knew  what  had  been  in  it 
yet.     "  There^  I  declare  now,"  con- 
tinued I,  pointing  to  our  Ice-bow, 
where  rd  had  my  eyes  fixed  during 
the  five  minutes  wc  spoke,  "  wo  can 
try  it  again ;   do  you  see  that  bird 
yonder  on  the  water?"    The  mate 
turned   his  head    impatiently,    and 
"  LfOok,  watch  him,  sir,"  said  I.  This 
was  a  tired  man-o'-war  bird  afloat 
about  twenty  fathoms  off,  with  its 
sharp   white    wings    stretched  just 
clear  of  the  water,  and  its  black  eye 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  as  it  came 
dipping  on  the  long  smooth  hot-blue 
swell  into  the  lee  of  the  ship's  lofty 
hull,  till  you  saw  its  very  shadow  in 
the  glitter  below  it.     The  Indiaman 
seemed  to  pass  him  as  if  he  rode 
there  at    anchor ;   only  the  curious 
thing  was,  that  the  bird  apparently 
neared  her  up  from  leeward,  crossing 
her  larboard  quarter  within  a  fathom 
or  two,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  got 
becalmed,  as  it  were,  in   the  wake 
right  astern,  and  by  the  time  either 
of  us  could  walk  to  the  ship's  tatVrail, 
she  was  close  over  him ;  as  if,  when- 
ever her  hull  was  end- on,  it  took  his 
surface-drift    away  from    him,  and, 
what  was  more,  as  if  the  ship  kept 
hold  of  it — her  eij^htoen  feet  or  so  to 
his   little  inch  of  a  dranght— for  it 
couldn't  be  owing  to  the  wind.  How- 
ever, the  man- o'- war  bird  took  oiler 
of  the  next  swell  to  get  air  in  his 


enough,    '^though    how  yon    Idien 
happened  to  have  an  idea  of  it,  ]iu- 
zles  me,  unless  because  you're  no- 
thing else  to  do  bat  watch  the  water. 
Currents  are  pretty  fieqnent  here- 
abouts,  however."      **Dear   me  I" 
said   I,    ''but   if    we    should  — " 
''Stuff,  surl"  said  he  quickly,  "the 
coast  here  mast  be  steep- to  enowdi, 
I  should  think,  since  if  it  weien'tnr 
the  haze,  we'd  have  sighted  it  tliifty 
miles  offi     What  we  want  is  wind 
—wind,  to  let's   cross  it.*"      ^^Bst 
then  a  calm,  Ikir  Uncb,**  I  said;  ^^  Tai 
hanged    afraid  of    those     calms!" 
''  WeU,  well,  sir,"  said  he,  not  liking 
just  to  shake  me  off  at  once,  after  my 
proving  less  of  a  ninny  in  sea  mat- 
ters than  he  had  supposed,  ^^tliese 
long  currents  never  set  right  asiune: 
even  if  wc  lose  the  wind,  as  we  msy 
soon,  why,  she'll  take  off  Into  the 
eddy  seaward,  sir,  if  you  wmU  know, 
—  the  dead-water  in-shore,  and  the 
ebb-tide,  always  give  it  a  aafe  tniai'* 
All  this,  of  coarse,  was  as  much  to 
satisfy  himself  as  me.    "  Well,  that^ 
delightful  1 "  said  I,  as  if  quite  eon- 
tented,  and  Mr  Finch  walked  away 
hastily  down  one  of  the  poop-laddeo^ 
no  doubt  glad  to  get  rid  of  mo  in  a 
decent  manner,  though  I  saw 
next  minute  glancing  in  at  the 
pass-boxes.     ^^Keep  lier  up  to 
course,  sirrah ;  luff,  d'ye  hear  I  **  saU 
he  to  Jacobs,  who  was,  perh^M,  the 
best  helmsman  aboard.     ^^She  fhDs 
off  tremendous  bad,  or,**  snswerad 
Jacobs,  with  another  whiil  <^  the 
spokes ;  her  want  of  actual  headway 
making  the  Indiaman  «a^  dead  away 
to  leeward,  as  she  shoved  into  the 
force  of  the  sea-stream,  nuudng  move 
and  more  direct  npon  her  starboard 
bow.    One  minute  tlie  ooursea  wonid 
^ink  in  with  a  long  sigliing  fhll  to  the 
lower-masts,  the  next  to  topsails 
would  flutter  almost  ahadk,  aaote 
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heat  even  in  the  shadow  of  her  awn- 
ings was  extreme,  yet  she  stUl  seemed 
to  have  a  breeze  through  the  white 
glare  aloft.  I  was  determined  to 
bring  things  to  a  point  somehow  or 
another,  so  I  followed  the  mate  down 
the  steps.  "Oh,  by  the  bye,  Mr 
Finch !  '*  said  I  eagerly,  "  suppose 
one  of  those  dreadful — what  do  you 
call  'em— ah,  tornadoes — were  to  come 
on  !  I  understand  this  is  just  the  way, 
near  Africa — baffling  breeze — ^heat 
suffocating — hazy  atmosphere — long 
swell— and  current  rising  to  the  sur- 
face ! "  At  this  Finch  stood  up  In  a 
perfect  fury.  "  What  the  devil  d'ye 
mean,  sir/'  said  he,  "  by  dodging  me 
about  the  decks  in  this  fashion,  with 
these  infernally  foolish  questions  of 
yours?"  "Oh,  my  fine  fellow," 
thought  I,  "  you  shall  settle  with  me 
for  that."  "Tornadoes  never  blow 
hereabouts,  except  off-shore,  If  yon 
must  know,  sur  1 "  he  rapped  out, 
sticking  his  hands  in  his  jacket-pock- 
ets as  he  said  so,  and  taking  a  turn 
on  the  quarterdeck.  "That's  aulte 
a  mistake,  I  assure  you,  sir  1 "  said  I, 
carried  away  with  the  spirit  of  the 
thing :  "  I've  seen  the  contrary  fifty 
times  over,  and,,  from  the  look  of  the 

sky  aloft  just  now,  I'd  bet " hero 

I  stopped,  recollected  myself,  put  the 
top  of  my  cane  in  mv  mouth,  and 
peered  under  the  awning  at  the  sea 
with  my  eyes  half-shut,  as  sleepily 
as  usual  with  my  messmates  the 
cadets.  The  chief  officer,  however, 
stepped  back  in  surprise,  eyed  mo 
sharply,  and  seemed  struck  with  a 
sudden  thought.  "Why,  sur,"  said 
he  rather  anxiously,  "who  may — 
what  can  ymi  know  of  the  matter?  " 
"  ro6h ! "  replied  I,  seeing  some  of 
the  passengers  were  coming  on  deck, 
"  Tm  only  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind !  You  seafaring  persons,  Mr 
Finch,  think  we  can't  get  any  of  that 
kiud  of  knowledge  on  land;  bot  if 
you  look  into  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
why,  you'll  find  the  whole  thing 
under  the  word  Tornado :  'twas  one 
of  the  i>icceB  Fd  to  get  by  heart  be- 
fore thev'd  adroit  me  into  <mr  yachi- 
club— along  with  Falconer^a  Sup* 
wrecks  you  know!"  "  Indeed  I** 
said  the  mate,  slowly,  with  a  corl  of 
his  lip,  and  overhiuiling  ma  flrom 
head  to  foot  and  np  again ;  **  ah,  in- 
deed! That  was  the  way,  waa  it| 


shr  ?  "  I  saw  'twas  no  use.  I  dare 
say  he  caught  the  twinlde  in  my 
eye ;  while  Jacob's  face,  behind  him, 
waa  like  the  knocker  on  a  door  with 
tr3ring  to  screw  it  tight  over  his  quid, 
and  stuffing  the  knot  of  his  necker- 
chief in  his  mouth. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  answered  I,  let- 
ting my  voice  fall ;  "  and  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  Mr  Finch,  the 
sooner  you  get  your  ship  out  of  this 
current  the  letter  I  And  what's  more, 
sir,  I  daresay  I  conld  tell  you  how  !  " 
Whether  he  was  waiting  for  what 
Fd  to  say,  or  thinking  of  somethine 
just  occurred  to  him,  but  Finch  stiU 
gazed  steadily  at  me,  without  saying 
a  word ;  so  I  went  on.  "  Yon  must 
know  I  had  an  old  nnde  who  waa 
long  in  his  Majesty's  ! royal  navy, 
and  if  there  was  one  point  he  waa 
crazy  npon,  'twas  just  this  very  matter 
of  currents — though,  for  my  part,  Mr 
Finch,  I  really  never  understood  what 
he  meant  till  I  made  a  voyage.  He 
used  to  tell  my  mother,  poor  woman, 
— ^who  always  fanded  they  had  some* 
what  to  do  with  pnddhigs, — ^thal  he'd 
seen  no  less  than  half-a-dozen  shipa 

fo  on  shore,  owing  to  cnrrents.  Now, 
anc,  he'd  say,  when  you're  fairly  in 
a  current,  never  yoii  try  to  cross  out 
of  it,  as  felks  often  do,  against  the  ran 
of  it,  for  in  that  case,  nnlesa  the 
wind's  strong  enough,  why,  instead  of 
striking  the  eddv  to  take  your  craft 
right  off*shore,  irll  iust  set  von  over 
and  over  to  the  uuide.  Yon^ll  cross, 
in  the  end,  no  donbt— bnt  ten  to  one 
it'a  exactly  where  the  water  begins  to 
shoal ;  whereas,  the  right  plan's  as 
simple  as  daylight,  and  that  s  why  so 
few  know  it!  Look  ye,  he'd  say, 
always  yon  cross  wAI  the  stream- 
no  matter  though  your  head  seems  to 
make  landward ;  why,  the  fact  Is,  Ull 
ost  set  Ton  outside  of  itself,  elear  iiito> 
ts  own  biffht,  when  Ton  can  nm  off  to 
seaward  with  the  eddy,  if  ye  eboose. 
Thaf$  the  way  to  cross  a  enrrent,  my 
nnele  need  to  say,  provided  yoaSra 
but  a  light  wind  for  handling  her  with ! 
Now,  Mr  Finch,**  added  I,  coolly,  and 
stDl  Bsontfafag  my  stick  as  before  tbr 
I  oonldn't  hdp  wishing  to  give  the 
eoneelted  fellow  a  nb,  while  I  leat 
him  a  hint— **  Ibr  ay  OWE  part,  leaa't 
know  aradi  of  these  lUap,  but  It  dbfii 
seem  to  me  as  if  vqr  vide*s  notiooa 
IMretty  well  soltad  the  ease  In  hand  I  ** 
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Fiucb  was  too  much  of  a  fair  seaman 
not  to  catch  my  drift  at  once,  but  in 
too  great  a  passion  to  own  it  at  the 
time.  "  D'ye  think,  sir,"  said  he,  with 
a  face  like  firo,  "  so  much  sense  as 
there  is  in  this  long  riffmarolc  of  youra, 
that  I'm  such  a— that's  to  say,  that  I 
didn't  know  it  before,  sir  ?  hut  what 
I've  got  to  do  with  i/ou,  Mr  Colliuson, 
or  whatever  your  name  may  be — you 
may  have  been  at  sea  twenty  years, 
for  aught  I  caro — but  Td  like  to  know 
a%  you  conic  aboard  here,  and  givo 
yourself  out  for  as  raw  a  greenhorn 
as  ever  touched  ropes  with  a  kid 
glove  V"  *'  Well,  JSli-  Finch,"  sahl  I, 
*'  and  what's  that  to  you,  if  I  choose  to 
be  as  green  as  the  North  Sea  whaling- 
groundV"  "Why,  sir,"  said  Finch, 
working  himsolf  up,  "  you're  devilish 
cunning,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  you'ro 
not  aware  that  a  passenger  under  a 
false  rig,  in  an  tudiamau,  may  be 
chipped  in  Umbo,  if  the  captain  thiuks 
lit?  "Who  and  what  are  you,  I  ask? 
— some  runaway  nia.'?ter's  mate,  I 
suppose,  unless  you've  got  somethiug 
deeper  in  hand !  Perliaps,"  ended  he, 
with  a  sneer,  "  a  pickpocket  in  dis- 
guise ?  "  "  Sir,"  said  I,  getting  up  off 
the  bulwark  I'd  been  leaning  u]x>n, 
"  at  present  I  choose  to  be  a  cadet, 
but,  at  any  rate,  you  shall  make  an 
apology  for  what  you  said  just  now, 
air!"  "Apology!*'  said  the  mate, 
turning  on  his  heel,  "  I  slian't  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort!  You  may  be 
thaukfid,  in  tlie  mean  time,  if  I  don't 
have  you  locked  up  below,  that's  all ! 
Perhaps,  by  tlie  bye,  sir,  all  you  want- 
ed was  to  show  off  your  seamanship 
before  the  young  lady  in  the  round- 
house there  V"  llerc  the  glance  the 
fellow  gave  me  was  enough  to  show 
he  knew  pretty  well,  all  the  while, 
what  we  were  matched  against  each 
other  for. 

I  could  stand  this  no  longer,  of 
course;  but,  seeing  that  one  or  two  of 
the  passengers  wt^re  noticing  us  from 
the  poop,  1  looke<i  ah  polite  as  possible 
to  do  when  you've  lost  your  temper ; 
and.  in  fact,  the  whole  disappointment 
of  this  hair-brained  cruise  of  mine — 
not  to  speak  of  a  few  things  one  had 
to  stand — carried  me  away  at  the 
moment.  There  was  no  scheme  I 
wouldn't  rather  have  been  suspected 
of,  by  this  time,  than  the  real  one — 
namely,  having  gone  in  chase  of  Violet 
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Hyde.  ItookacudoBtofmypockfltv 
and  handed  it  quietljto  Mr  Fiach. 
"  Yon  don't  seem  aUe  to  wnam  me, 
sir,"  said  I:  ** however,  I  giveyoa 
my  word,  yoa  may  tnist  that  bit  tf 
pasteboard  for  it ;  and  as  I  take  yoa 
to  be  a  gentleman  by  your  place  ia 
this  ship,  why,  I  aliau   expect  the 
satisfaction  one  geatlemaa  should  gira 
another,  the  first  tiaw  we  get  ashofS^ 
although  it  «AouMbe  to^monxyw  laora- 
ing ! "    And  by  Jove  I  (iionght  I,  I 
hope  Tm  done  with  the   caracdett 
foolish 'trick  ever  a  fellow  played  him- 
scif!    The  man  that  ▼entmea  to  call 
me  green  again,  or  look  at  me  as  if  he 
wanted  to  cool  his  eyes,  hang  ase  if  hs 
shan'tanswerforiti  Asfbrawonma, 
thought  I — bnt  oh,  those  two  hlaa 
eyes  yonder— confonnd  it  f  as  I  caagkt 
sight  of  a  white  miuUa  skirt  ia  the 
shade   of  the  poop-awninff  aboTe. 
I  must  say,  for  Finch,  he  toM  bj  last 
move  cooUy  enough,  taming  itMuid  is 
give  me  another  look,  after  glandag 
at  the  card.    ^'  Indeed  !**  said  he,  as 
if  rather  sarpriscd;   ^well,  air,  Vm 
your  man  for  <Aof,  thoagfa  it  can*t  ha 
just  so  soon  as  to-morrow  morafaig ! 
A  Company^s  ofllcor  may  meet  a 
tenant  in  the  nayy  any  time— ay^ 
take  his  ship  off  the  land  too,  1  hops^ 
sir!"  and  with  that  he  waikad  off 
foni-ard.    Licatcnant !  said  I  ta 
self;  how  did  he  give  mo  mr 
sion  so  pat,  I  wonder?  and  I  paDid 
out  another  card,  when  I  fbaad,  is 
my  great  annoyance,  that,  ia  my  hanrf 
that  morning,  I  had  happened  to  naft 
on  a  coat  of  Wcstwood*8  by  "'^■^^Wl 
and,  instead  of  plain  ^  Mr  ColUaat" 
they  were  all    ^*  Lieoteaant  Weak- 
wood,  U.N.*^    Here's  saotiier  ao^ 
founded  mess !  thooght  I,  and  d  wHI 
be  blown  in  the  end  1    Hoi 
second  thoughts,  the  aotioD 
that,  by  sticking  to  the  name,  aa  I 
must  do  now  at  aay  rata,  why,  I 
should  keep  Westwood  dear  of  al 
scrapes,  which,  in  Aw  case,  might  be 
disagreeable  enongfa  ;  whereas^  at  pn* 
sent,    ho   was   known  oaly  aa  tta 
Heverend  Mr  Thomas    nad,  as  Ibr Mi 
either  shamming  the  griflfai,  or  gifiag 
hints  liow  to  work  the  ship,  he  was  oaa 
of  those  men  you'd  searce  know  Ikr  a 
sailor,  by  anght  in  his  manner,  aS 
least ;  and,  indeed,  Tom  Westwoei 
always  seemed  to  need  a  whale  fti- 
gate's  ways  aboot  hla,  with 
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somcwlmt  of  a  stir,  to  show  what  he 
really  was. 

Yive  minntcs  or  so  after  this,  it 
didn't  certainly  surprise  me  mudi  to 
see  the  Indiamao  laid  on  the  opposite 
tack,  with  her  head  actuidly  north- 
by- east,  or  within  a  few  points  of 
where  the  light  haze  faded  hito  the 
sky ;  the  mate  seeming  by  this  time 
to  sec  the  matter  clearly,  and  quietly 
making  his  own  of  it.    The  ship  be- 
gan to  stand  over  towards  the  outer 
set  of  the  current,  which  eouJd  now 
be  seen  rippling  along  here  and  there 
to  the  surface,  as   the  breeie   feQ 
slowly:  you  heard  nothing  save  the 
faint  plaaii  of  it  astern  under  one 
counter,  the  wafting  and  rustling  of 
her  large  main-course  aboTB  the  awii- 
infi:s,  for  she  was  covered  over  lilce  a 
caravan, — the  slight  flap  of  her  jibs 
far  ahead  on  the  bowsprit  sliirtied 
yon  now  and  then  as  distinetly  as  if 
you  ^ot  a  finip  on  your  own  nose  ; 
the  stunsail,  high  up  beside  t^e  weadier- 
leech  of  her  fore-topsail,  bong  slack 
over  the  boom,  and  one  f^lt  eMh  use- 
less jolt  of  the  wheel  like  a  feet-flMp 
in  loose  sand  whea  yoa  want  lo  nm^ 
— all  betwixt  the  lasy,  listless  vofces 
of  the  passengers,  dropphig  and  drop- 
ping as  separate  as  the  last  sands  In 
au  hour-^Iass.     Still  every  miante  of 
air  aloft  helped  her  nearer  to  where 
vou  saw  the  water  winding  about  the 
horizon  in  long  swathes,  as  it  were, 
bluer    than  tlK    rest,  and   swelUnff 
brim-Aill,  so  to  speak,  out  of  a  Hae  m 
light ;  with  the  long  dents  and  bits  of 
ripple  here  and  there  creeping  tawarda 
it,  till  the  whole  roaad  of  the  sarfaee, 
as  far  as  you  could  see,  caaio  ont  iato 
the  smooth,  like  the  wrinkles  on  a 
nutmeg.    Four  bells  of  the  aHeiuoow 
watch  h.a<t  .<«tmck — two  o'clock  that  Is 
— when  Rickett  the  third  mate,  and 
one  or  two  men,  went  ont  to  the  arm  of 
the  spritsail-^'ard  across  the  bowsprit, 
wheri'  they  lowered  awaj  a  himrj 
prtch'pot  with  a  long  strip  of  wltdm 
bmitin«r  made  fast  to  it,  and  wetgkled 
a  little  at  the  loose  end,  to  marii  the 
nrt  of  the  current:   and  as  tin  pot 
snnk  away  out  on  her  larbaaid  bow, 
one  conld'  see  the  brigH-eoloaNd  rag 
d<>ep  (kpwn  through   the  clear  Mas 
water,  streaming  ahnest  fklrly  aartlt. 
She  ap)H*are4l  to  be  DMuiag  die  tara 
of  tb(>  (Mhly,  and  the  chief  offloer's 
iphriu  began  to  rise :  Rickett  scftwed 


one  eye  dose,  and  looked  ont  aader 
his  homy  palm  with  the  other,  doabt- 
fhl,  as  he  said,  that  we  should  ^^  sight 
the  land  off-deck  before  that.  As 
for  this  trifle  of  an  air  aloft,  sir,**  said 
he,  "  rm  afraid  we  won't**—"  Hoot, 
Mr  Reckett,**  put  m  Macleod,  stepping 
one  of  his  long  trewser-legs  down 
from  aver  the  quarterdeck  awning, 
like  an  ostrich  that  had  beea  ak>ft, 
**  ye*re  aye  afhiid ;  but  it*s  not  easy 
to  see,  aloft,  Mr  Fendi,  sir.**  "  How 
does  the  land  lie  now^  Mr  Macleod  ?** 
asked  the  first  officer.  "Well,  I 
wouldn't  wonder  but  we  soon  dropped 
it,  sir — that's  to  Msfar</,  I  mean,** 
repKcd  he ;  ''tiioagh  it*8  what  we  call 
a  bit  moantainoas,  la  Scotland— not 
that  mdika  tie  Graoipiaiia,  Mr  Fench, 
ye  know!**  *^ Haag yoor  Grampiaiw, 
man  I — what's  tikemi  of  ns,  eh  ?**  said 
the  mate  hastUy;  '^Why,  sir,**  said 
tlie  Scotchman,  tiMre  ct  some  more  of 
it  OB  the  nor^east,  lower  a  good  deal 
—it's  Just  flash  with  the  water  tnm 
here,  at  present,  Mr  gaach  with  a 
peak  or  two,  treaffiag  away  toa'art 
■srth ;  bat  the  IMt  yaader  on  our 
stai^oard  bow  muea  them  bard  Ibv 
to  see,  I  may  say.** 

In  fact,  soma  of  the  men  fbfward 
were  making  it  ont  abeady  on  tha 
8tari>eard  bow,  where  yoa  soon  could 
see  the  fakit  ragged  shape  of  a  haat- 
laad  coodag  oot,  as  it  were,  of  tha 
dassle  beym  the  water,  whiek  ki;y 
flickering  and  heaving  between,  firom 
deep-blue  fhr  away  iota  pale ;  while 
almost  at  the  same  time,  oa  her  star- 
heard  quarter,  where  there  was  km 
of  the  light,  aaathcr  outlna  was  ta  ba 
seen  looming'  lilM^  pretty  hMh  laBd^ 
thoueh  still  fldDtcrlha»  tha  fbat.  1« 
for  the  space  betwixt  them,  for  angM 
one  could  dlstfaifalBk  as  yet,  thera 
might  be  DOtbiaar  lAeiw  oaoq^  ahr  aad 
water  ever  agafast  the  shtoPs  sMew 
"^  WeD,"  said  the  male  briddr,  after 
a  IMtlis  "*  wi^  pretty  sare,  iwir,  ta 
have  the  laad-hreeaa  i»  glre  aa 
I,  before  two  or  tkraa  ~ 


aver,— 'by  ahkJi  ttoa,  x  hepey 

laftwalea 


befatbaeddyofthial 
at  aay  nrtaf**  Haawver,  I 
scaaee  MBPa  ha  didM  bsfia  ta  doabl 
the  piaa  IM  gtvea  Ida  I  whereaabaf 
he  known  the  wholaaaia  la  tfaN^  aan 
dona  the  tMag  Utaa,  It  was  certafa 
eaongfa,— and  tha  best  Hdaf  ha  oodM 
dO|  area  as  II  waa:  iMtiitat ' 
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mo  now,  wby,  suppose  anything  hap- 
pened to  the  ship,  mightn't  he  turn 
the  tables  on  me  after  all,  and  say  I 
had  some  bad  design  in  it  ?  I  loitered 
about  with  my  arms  folded,  saying 
never  a  word,  but  watching  the  whole 


''  Indeed,  Sir  Chules  f  smid  I  ooollj, 
for  the  bitter  feeling  I  had  mide  me 
cool : ''  they  moat  have  been  uninten- 
tional then,  sir  1  Bnt  I  was  oertainlj 
at  Croydon,  seeing  my  mother's  honae 
happens  to  bo  there."     **  Yon 


matl 

atVair  keener  than  I  ever  did  one  of    have  had  some  design  in  entering  this 
Shakspeare'3  plays  in  the  theatre  after    vessel,  sir  I"  continaed  the  Jndge,  in  i 


a  dull  cruise ;  not  a  thing  in  sea,  sky, 
or  Indiaman,  from  the  ripples  far  oflf 
on  the  water  to  ugly  Ilarrv  hauling 
taut  the  jib-sheet  with  his  chums,  but 
somehow  or  other  they  seemed  all  to 
sink  into  me  at  the  time,  as  if  they'd 
all  got  to  come  out  again  strong. 
You  hardly  knew  irhcn  the  ship  lost 
the  last  breath  of  air  aloft,  till,  from 
stealing  through  the  smooth  water, 
she  came  apparently  to  a  stand-still, 
everything  spread  broad  out,  not  even 
a  llap  in  the  canvass,  almost,  it  had 
fallen  a  dead  calm  so  gradually. 

However  tnt/  troubles  weren't  seem- 
ingly over  yet,  for  just  then  up  came 
the   Judge's  dark    kitmagar  to  the 
gangway  where  I  was,  and,  from  the 
sly  impudence  of  the  fellow's  manner, 
I  at  once  fancied  there  was  something 
particular  in  the  wiud,  as  if  he'd  been 
seeking  me  about-decks.     **S'laam, 
mistrec  1''  said  he,  with  but  a  slight 
duck  of  his  flat  brown  turban,  "  Judge 
sahib  i-seud  Culley  Mistrce  his  chup- 
prasii," — mexsafjCy  forsooth  ! — "  sah'b 
inquire  the  flavour  of  gentlyman's  Ees- 
Inehee    Coompanoe,   two- three  mo- 
ment!"    "The  flavour  of  my  Kast- 
India  company,  you  rascal!''  said  I 
lau;:jhing,  yet  inclined  to  kick  him  aft 
again  for  his  impertinent  look ;  "  speak 
for  yourself,  if  you  please!''  In  fact  the 
whiff  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  other  dark 
perfumes  about  him,  came  out  in  a 
hot  calm  at  sea,    when  everything 
sickens  one,  so  as  to  need  no  inciuiry 
about  the  matter :  however,  I  walked 
straight  aft  to  the  round-house,  and 
in  at  the  open  door,  through  which  Sir 
C'hiirles  wa.s  to  be  seen  pacing  from 
one  side  of  his  cabin  to  the  other,  like 
a  Piengal  tiger  in  a  cnge.    '*  llnrkye, 
young  man,"  said  he  sternly,  turning 
as  soon  as  I  came  in,  with  my  hat  in 
njy  hand,  *' since  I  had  the  honour  of 
your  company  hero  this  morninjr,  1 
have  reoollecU<l — indeed  1  tind  that 
one  of  my  servants  had  done  the  same 
— that  you  an-  the  i»erson  who  molested 
my   t'.imily   by    variuus    annoyances 
beside  my  garden  at  Croydun.  sir  I'' 


passion  ;  ''  'gad  sir,  the  coincidence  it 
too  curious  I    Tell  mo  what  it  is  at 
once,  or  by — '*    ''  Mj  design  was  to 
go   to  India,  sir,''   answered  I,  as 
quietly  as  before.  ''  In  what  capacity? 
— who  are  yon  ? — ^what — ^who — ^wbat 
do  yon  want  there^  eh  ?"  rapped  ont 
the  Judge.     ''Vm  not  aware,  sir,** 
said  I,  *^what  right  yonVe  got  to 
question  me ;  but  I — in  fact  I'll  tell 
so  much  to  any  man — why,  rm  an 
officer  in  the  nav^."      Sir    Charles 
brought  short  np  in  his  pacing  and 
stamping,  and  stared  at  me.     ^^An 
officer  in  the  navy!"  repeated  he; 
^^bnt  yes— why — ^now  I  think,  I  do 
remember  something  in   your  dress, 
sir, — though  it  \rtL&ihe/ace  that  strack 
me!    In  short  then,  sir,  this  makes 
the  case  worse :  yon  are  here  on  false 
pretences—affectiDg  the  very  reverse, 
sir — setting  yourself  np  for  a  model  of 
simplicity, — a langhing- stock  indeed!" 
''  1  had  reasons  for  not  wishing  my 
profession  to  be  known.  Sir  Chairies," 
said  I ; ''  most  special  reasons.  Tbejr'rs 
now  over,  however,  and  I  don't  cars 
who  knows  it!"    ^^May  I  ask  what 
these  were  ?"  said  the  Jndge.     "  Thai 
I'll  never  tell  to  any  man  breathing!" 
I  said,   determinedly.     The    Jodge 
walked  two  or  three  time&  fore  and 
aft ;  then  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him— he  looked  out  as  if  at  the  decks 
and  through  below  the  awnings,  then 
shut  the  door  and  came  back  to  me 
again.    ''  By  the  way,"  said  he  seri- 
ously, and  changing  his  tone,  ^^  since 
this'  extraordinary   acknowledgmeat 
of  yours,  sir,  something  occnra  to  me 
which  makes  roe  almost  think  yonr 
presence  in  the  vessel,  in  one  sense, 
opportune.    I  have  reason  to  entertain 
a  high  opinion  of  naval  ofBcere  as 
technical  men,  professionally  educated 
in  his  Majesty's  regular  service,  and 
—you  look  rather  a  3fff*tng  man — bat 
haVe  you  had  much  experience,  may  I 
askV*'     ^^I  have  been  nine  or  tea 
years  at  sea,  sir,"  replied  I,  a  little 
taken  aback,  ^'  In  varions  parts  of  tlie 
world!"     ''I  have  some   ansfUon 
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lately,"  he  went  on,  "tbat  this  vessel 
is  not  navigated  in  a — in  short,  that 
at  present,  probably,  wo  may  be  in 
some  danger, — do  you  think  so,  sir?" 
*'Xo,  Sir  Charles,"  I  said,  "I  don't 
think  she  /a-,  as  matters  stand, — only 
ill    a  troublesome   sort   of  quarter, 
which  the  sooner  she's  out  of,  the 
better."    "  The  commander  is,  I  find, 
dangerously  unwell,"  continued  he, 
**  and  of  the  young  man  who  seems  to 
have  the  chief  care  of  the  vessel,  I 
have   no   very   high — well — that^   of 
course  I —   Now  sir,"  said  he,  looking 
intently  at  me,  **  are  you  capable  of— in 
'chort  of  managing  this   Company's 
vessel,  should  any  emergency  arise? 
I  have  seen  such,  myself, — and  in  the 
circumstances    I    feel    considerable 
alarm  —  uneasiness,    at   least  1 — Eh, 
sir  V   *^  Depend  upon  it,  Sir  Charles," 
I  said,  stepping  toward  the  door,  "  in 
any  matter  of  the  kind  Til  do  my  best 
for  this  ship!    But  none  knows  so 
Wi'll  as  a  seaman,  there  are  cases 
enough  where  your  very  best  can't  do 
much!"    The  Judge  seemed  rather 
startled  by  my  manner — for  I  did  feel 
a  little  misgiving,  from  something  in 
the  weather  on  the  whole;  at  any 
rate  I  fancied  there  was  a  cold-blood- 
edness in  every  sharp  comer  of  his 
face,  bilious  though  his  temper  was, 
that  would  have  let  him  see  mc  go  to 
the  bottom  a  thousand  times  over, 
had   1  even  had  a  chance  with  his 
daughter  herself,  ere  he'd  have  yielded 
me  the  tip  of  her  little  fmger :  accord- 
ingly 'twas  a  satisfaction  to  mc,  at  the 
nioiix'iit,  just  to  make  him  see  he 
wasn't     altogether    in    his    nabob's 
<  hair  in  Bengal  vet,  on  an  elephant's 
baik : 

^*  Ah,  though  !'*  said  he,  raising  his 
voice  to  call  me  back,  ''  to  return  for 
:*n  instant— there  is  one  thing  I  must 
l)Ositivcly  require,  sir — which  you  will 
sro,in  the  circumstances,  to  be  nnavoid- 
nble.  Asa  mere  simple  cadet,  obser^'C 
sir,  then'  was  nothing  to  be  objected 
to  in  a  slight  passing  acqaaintancc — 
but,  especially  in  the — in  short  equi- 
vocal—sir, I 'must  request  of  you  that 
you  will  (iu  no  account  attempt  to  hold 
any  c(»n)niunication  with  my  daughter. 
Miss  Hyde— Ih-yond  a  mere  bow,  of 
cuurse !  Twill  be  disagreeable,  I  as- 
puri'  you.  Indeed,  I  shall—"  "  Sir, " 
said  J,  all  the  blood  in  my  body  going 
tu  my  face,  *'  of  all  things  in  the  world, 


that  is  the  very  thing  where  your  views 
and  mine  happen  to  square ! "  and  1 
bowed.   The  man's  coolness  disgusted 
me,  sticking  such  a  thing  in  my  teeth, 
after  just  reckoning  on  my  ser>'ices 
with  the  very  same  breath, — and  all 
when  it  wasn't  reqiured,  too !     And 
by  heaven  I    thought    I,    had    she 
shown  me  favour,  all  the  old   na- 
bobs in  Christendom,  and  the  whole 
world  to  boot,  shouldn't  hinder  mc 
from  speakmg  to  her !      What  I  said 
apparently  puzzled  him,  but  he  gave 
mo  a  grand  bow  in  his  turn,  and  I  had 
my  hand  on  the  door,  when  he  said, 
"  I  suppose,  sir,  as  a  naval  officer,  you 
have  no  objection  to  give  me  yonr 
name  and  rank  ?     I  forget  what — " 
Here  I  remembered  my  mistake  with 
the  mate,  and  on  the  whole  I  saw  I 
must  stick  by  it  till  I  was  clear  of  the 
whole  concern, — as   for   saying  my 
name  was  Westwood,  that  I  couldn't 
have  done  at  the  time  for  worlds,  but 
I  quietly  handed  him  another  card ; 
meaning,  of  course,  to  give  Westwood 
the  cue  as  shortly  as  possible,  for  his 
own  safety.     The  Judge  started  on 
seeing  the  card,  gave  me  one  of  his 
sharp  glances,  and  made  a  sadden  step 
towards  me.    ^^  Have  yon  any  relation 
in  India,  Mr  Westwood?"  said  he, 
slowly  ;  to  which  I  gave  only  a  nod. 
^^What  is  he,  if  I  may  incjuire?" 
asked  he  again.     *^A  conncillor  or 
something,  I  believe,'*  said  I  care- 
lessly.    **  Thomas  Westwood?"  said 
Sir  Charles.    ''  Ah,"  said  I,  wearied 
of  the  thing,  and  anxious  to  go.    *^  An 
ancle,  probably,  from  the  age?"  he 
still  put  in.    ''  Exactly,  that's  it  1  '* 
I  said.      "  Why— what  I— why  did 
voa  not  mention  this  at  first?"  he 
broke  oat  suddenly,  coming  close  up ; 
"  why,  Conncillor  Westwood  is  my 
very  oldest  friend  in  India,  my  dear 
sir !    This  alters  the  matter.   I  shonld 
have  welcomed  a  nephew  of  his  in  my 
house,  to  the  ntmoet  1     AVfay,  bow 
strange,  Mr  Westwood,  that  the  fact 
should  emerge  in  tbki  curious  manner!'* 
—  and  with  that  he  held  out  hia 
hand.    **  Of  coarse,  *'  said  he,  *'no 
such  restriction  as  I  mentioned  could 
for  a  moment  apply  to  a  nephew  of 
Conncillor  Westwood  I "    I  stared  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then — *'  Sir,'* 
said  I,  coolly,  '*  U  seems  the  whole 
matter  goes  by  names ;  but  if  mj  name 
were  the  doTU,  or  the  i^»08tle  Paul,  I 
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don't  see  how  it  can  make  a  Int  of 
difference  iu  me :  what's  more,  su", " 
said  I,  setting  my  teeth,  "  whatjMrcr 
my  name  may  be,  depend  npon  it,  I 
shall  never  claim  acquaintance  either 
with  you  or— or— Miss  Hyde ! "  With 
that  I  flung  straight  out  of  the  cabin, 
leaving  the  old  gentleman  bolt  upright 
on  the  floor,  and  as  dnmb  as  a  stock- 
fish, whetlior  with  rage  or  amaascmcnt 
I  never  stopped  to  think. 

I  went  right  forward  on  the  India- 
man's  forecastle,  clear  of  all  the  a^^ii- 
ings,  dropped  over  her  head  out  of 
sight  of  the  men,  and  sot  with  my  legs 
amongst  the  open  wood*  work  beneath 
the  bowsprit,  looking  at  the  calm, — 
nobody  in  sight  but  the  Hindoo  figure, 
who  seemed  to  be  doing  the  same. 
Weatwood!      thought     I     bitterly; 
then  in  a  short  time,  when  the  mis- 
take's found  out,  and  he  got  safe  past 
the  Cape^  perhaps, — ^it'U  be  nothing 
but  Westwood!    lle'll  have  a  clear 
stage,  and  all  favour ;  but  at  any  rate, 
howler  it  may  be,  FM  not  be  here, 
by  heaven!  to  see  it.    That  cursed 
conncillor  of  his,  I  suppose,  is  another 
nabob, — and  no  doubt  he'll  many  her, 
all   smooth !     Uncles  be —     I  little 
thought,  by  Jove!  when  I  knocked  oflf 
that  yam  to  the  mate  about  my  uncle 
— ^but,  after  all,  it's  strange  how  often 
a  fellow's  paid  back  in  his  own  coin ! 
The  heat  at  the  time  was  unbearable, 
— heat^  indeed !  'twasn't  only  heat,— - 
but  a  heavy,  close,  stiflieg  sort  of  a 
feeling,  like  in  a  hot-honsc,  as  if  you'd 
got  a  weight  on  your  head  and  every 
other  bit  of  you :  the  water  one  time 
Fo  doad-blnc  and  glassy  between  tlie 
w^indiugs  of  it,  tliat  the  sky  seemed 
to  vanish,  and  the  ship  looked  float- 
ing up  into  where  it  was, — then  again 
you  scarce  knew  sea  from  air,  excei)t 
by  tlic  -^Tinkles  and  eddies  numing 
across  each  other  between,  toward  a 
sullen   blue  ring  at  the  horizon, — 
like  seeing  through  a  big  twisted  sieve, 
or  into  a  round  looking-^lass  all  over 
cracks.    I  lieard  them  clue  up  ovorj*- 
thiiij;  aloft,  except  the  topsail.^, — and 
thru  ft'll  slapping  l»ack  and  forward  to 
the  masts,  every  now  and  then,  with  a 
thud  like  a  thousand  spades  clapped 
down  at  once  over  a  hollow  bit  of 
;:roun<l— till  all  seemed  as  still  be- 
twcrn  as  if  thevM  biiried  something. 
I  wished  to  heaven  it  were  what  I 
/c7/  a  I  the  time,  and  the  thought  of  Vio- 


let Hyde,  thtt  Imigfat  be  as  if  I: 
had  seen  her, — ^wbea  on  gbutoing  iq^ 
betwixt  the  figuro-tend  and  the  Mup't 
stecn,  it  struck  me  toaotiee  Immt  mmk 
the  land  on  her  BtAiteavd  bow  and 
beam  seemed  to  have  liaen,  ervn  dar^ 
ing  the  last  hour,  and  that  witfiont 
wind  ;  partly  on  aeoowit  of  its  ctar- 
ing  in  that  quarter,  porhaps ;  bat  tbi 
nearest  points  looked  here  and  tivn 
almost  13  if  yoa  coald  aeo  iaio  them, 
roughening  barer  oat  tbrapgh  the  hat 
of  the  distance,  like  porple  biotcfaw 
spreading  in  it  Whereas,  Car  awagr 
astern  of  us,  when  I  croased  over  bir 
head  works,  there  ware  two  or  tbree  tUa 
white  streaks  of  htae  to  be  aeeaJaH 
on  the  horizon,  one npan  another,  above 
which  yoa  made  out  somewhat  like  a 
dim  range  of  peaked  huid,  traadiof 
one  oouldnH  say  kow  fia* 
showing  how  fairiy  the  ooaat 

ting  her  in  upon  the  "^T^h- , 

she  setfarthw  in-Bhom,  eroa  wlala 
tlie  run  of  the  curreot  bade  fiair  ta 
takeherweU  dear  of  it  ahead;  which 
was  of  Qourae  all  we  need  care  fat  at 
present.    Her  want  of  ateera^e-w^, 
however,    let   the    ^"liiniaaa    aheer 
hither  and  thither,  till  at  tinea  eoa 
was  apt  to  get  eonfnaed,  and  auppoai 
her  more  in  with  the  laad-htom  thaa 
she  really  was.  According 
proved  his  good  judgment  by 
a  couple  of  boats  lowered  with  a  tow- 
line,  to  keep  her  at  least  item«oa  ti 
the  current,— although  the  troobie  ei 
getting  out  the  launch  woald 
more   served  his  pnipose,   and 
deeper  loaded  the  better,  sfaice  In 
there  were  two  favourable  drifts  ii 
of  one,  between  every  stroke  of  the 
oars.    The  men  pulled  away  later 
sulkily,  their  straw  hats  over  their 
noses^  the  dip  of  the  hawser  aoaaaa 
tautening  at   each  strain,   as   tbmf 
squinted  up  at  the  Seringanatam^a  idia 
ii;^rc-hcad.  Formypartlnadfthoaght 
it  better  to  leave  him  by  kimsalf, 
go  beiow. 

When  I  went  into  the  cuddy, 
for  reliefs  sake  than  to  dine,  tin  paa- 
sengers  were  chattering  and  talking 
away  round  the  tables,  hot  and  eliok* 
ing  though  it  was,  in  high  ^ee  be- 
en use  the  land  was  in  sight  frnm  the 
starboard  port-window,  and  thf^  fan- 
cied the  offlcere  had  changed  their 
mind  as  to  ^'  touching  "  there.  Sveiy 
now  and  then  a  cadet  er  two  woaid 
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start  up,  with  tbeir  gHror  forks  in 
their  hfljids,  and  put  their  heads  oat ; 
some  asked  whether  the  anohoor  had 
boon  Boen  getting  ready  or  not; 
others  disputed  about  the  oolonr  of 
tropical  trees,  if  they  ware  actaally 
green  like  English  ones,  or  peihtps  ail 
over  blossoms  and  fmit  together — the 
whole  of  them  evidently  expecting 
bands  of  negroes  to  lino  the  shore  as 
we  came  in.  One  young  fellow  had 
taken  a  particolar  fancy  to  hare  an 
earthworm,  with  earth  enough  to  ised 
it  all  the  rest  of  the  Yoyage,  otherwise 
he  couldn't  stand  it ;  and  fittle  Tom* 
my's  mother  almost  w«iit  iato  hys- 
terics again,  when  she  said,  if  she 
could  just  eat  a  lettuce  salad  onoe 
more,  she'd  die  contented ;  tlM  mis- 
sionary looking  up  thnragh  bis  spec- 
tacles^ in  surprise  that  she  wasn't 
more  interested  about  the  slave-trade, 
whereof  he'd  been  talking  to  her.  As 
for  Westwood,  he  joia^  qoletiy  in 
the  fun,  with  a  ^anoe  now  and  then 
across  to  me ;  however,  I  pretended 
to  be  too  busy  with  the  salt  beef,  and 
was  merely  looking  np  again  for  a 
moment,  when  my  eyt  chanced  to 
catch  on  the  swinging  barometer  that 
hung  in  the  raised  skyii^t,  ri^t 
over  the  midst  of  our  noise.  By 
George !  ma'am,  what  was  my  horror 
when  I  saw  the  quicksilver  had  sunk 
so  far  below  the  mari^,  probably  ix6d 
there  that  morning,  as  to  be  almoiit 
shrunk  in  the  bail!  Whatever  fbe 
merchant  service  might  know  about 
the  instrument  in  those  days,  the  Afri- 
can coast  was  the  place  to  teach  its 
right  use  to  us  in  the  old  Iris.  I  laid 
down  my  knife  and  fork  as  carelesdy 
as  I  couUl,  and  went  straight  on 
dock. 

Here  I  sought  oot  the  mate,  who 
was  forward,  watching  the  land — and 
at  once  took  him  aside  to  tell  him  tl» 
fact.  '•  Well,  sh-,"  said  he  cooUy,««aiid 
what  of  that  ?  A  sign  of  wind,  cer- 
tainly, before  very  long ;  bat  in  the 
meantime  we're  nirv  to  have  it  off  the 
laud."  ''  That's  one  of  the  ver^  rea- 
sons," said  I,  ^*  for  thinking  thu  will 
be  from  seaward— since  towards  eves* 
in^  the  laiid'U  have  plenty  of  air  witk- 
out  it !  But  more  than  that,  sir,"  said 
J, ''  1  tell  you,  Mr  Finch,  I  know  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  pretty  wcU—ani 
so  far  south  as  this,  the  class  IkiUiigao 
l«>w  OS  <irca^-«gm,  is  always  theaigft 


of  a  noiVesteiiy  blow  I  If  yon*re  a 
wise  man,  sir,  yon'll  not  only  get  yonr 
npper  Bpain  down  on  deck,  bnt  yonH 
see  yonr  anchors  clear !  '*  Findi  had 
plainly  got  fariaas  at  my  meddling 
again,  and  said  he,  *^  instead  of  that, 
sir,  I  shall  hold  on  everptking  aioft,  to 
stand  ont  when  I  get  liie  breeael^* 
'«  D'ye  reaUy  think,  then,"  said  I, 
pointing  to  the  fartiiest-off  streak  of 
land,  trending  awmy  by  this  time 
astern  ofus,  fi^ntasitwas ;  *'  do  yon 
think  you  could  ever  weather  tiiat 
pomt,  with  anytfah^f  like  a  strong 
nor'-westar,  besides  a  cnirent  heading 
yon  in,  as  yon  got  fair  hdd  of  it 
again?  "  '*  Feshg^  not,"  said  he» 
wincing  a  little  as  he  glanced  at  it, 
**  bnt  yon  happen  always  to  sai^[K)se 
what  there's  a  aionsand  to  one  agamst, 
shr  1  Why,  sir,  yon  mightas  well  take 
the  oommand  at  once !  Bnt,  by  G — t 
sir,  if  Itdidtom^  to  that,  Td  ratiier 
—•I'd  rather  see  the  ship  hti-^Vd  ra- 
ther go  to  the  bottom  with  all  in  hert 
after  handling  her  as  I  know  weH 
how,  than  I'd  see  the  chince  given  to 
pour  Hie  young  Mow  falriyshonto 
ed  this  fast  wotd  into  ibw  vvy  oar  " 
he  was  in  a  regnlar  fhnHis  pasrion. 
*'  You'd  Mfer  let  me  akne,  tliat%  aH 
IVe  got  to  say  to  yon,  rirl "  growM 
he  as  he  turned  away;  sol  thonght  it 
no  use  to  say  non,  and  leant  over 
the  bdwarka,  vesohred  to  ne  it  out 

The  fhet  was,  tiie  fntber  we  got  off 
the  land  mv,  tbt  werse— seeing  that 
If  what  I  dreaded  shooU  prove  tme, 
why,  we  were  probably  m  thirty  or 
fortv  COhoms  water,  where  no  audior 
conki  hold  Ibr  ten  nfarates'  tiasi  If  it 
ever  caught  gronnd.  ICy  way  woidi 
have  ben,  to  get  every  boat  out  at 
once,  and  tow  in  till  yon  ceold  flee  te 
oolonr  of  some  riMwl  «r  otiier  iken 
aloft,  then  take  my  chaaee  theie  te 
ride  ont  whatever  aright  eflHie,  to  te 
last  cable  aboard  of-as.  Aoeordingij 
I  wasn't  Sony  to  see  tiiit  l^  tUs  ifana 
the  whole  Ught  of  the  ooant  was  skiwfar 
rising  oir  our  beam,  betwiact  tke  hWi 
land  fhr  astern  and  the  broad  bWb 
upon  her  atartioardlioir;  whlek  iait 
came  ont  alteadyofa  aan^vfeddUi 
thit,  and  the  lower  part  ef  ft  denr 
bine,  as  te  sun  get  weifeirard  OB  eer 
otkerslde.  WhatfltrBBkvew«S|1ki* 
the  ftoe  of  the  water,  wUoh  wna  dl 
over  wrinUes  end  wiajfag  Unas,  wllk 

hers  nnd  then  ft  qplck  rifflik  ifMB  I 
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went  bdow,  had  got  on  a  sudden  quite 
smooth  as  far  as  you  could  sec,  as  if 
they'd  sunk  down  like  so  many  eels ; 
a  long  uneasy  ground-swell  was  be- 
ginning to  heave  in  from  seaward,  on 
which  the  ship  rose ;  once  or  twice  I 
fancied  I  could  observe  the  colour 
different  away  towards  the  land,  like 
the  muddy  chocolate  spreading  out 
near  a  river  mouth  at  ebb-tide, — then 
again  it  was  green,  rather ;  and  as  for 
the  look  of  the  coast,  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  it.  I  thought  again,  certamly, 
of  the  old  quartermaster's  account  in 
the  Iris,  but  there  was  neither  any- 
thing like  it  to  be  seen,  nor  any  sign 
of  a  break  in  the  coast  at  all,  though 
high  headlands  enough. 

The  ship  might  have  been  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  the 
north -cast  point  upon  her  starboard 
bow,  a  high  rocky  range  of  blufi's, — 
and  rather  less  from  the  nearest  of  what 
lay  away  off  her  beam, — but  after  this 
you  could  mark  nothing  more,  except 
it  were  that  she  edged  farther  from  the 
point,  by  the  way  its  bearings  shifted 
or  got  blurred  together:  either  she 
fito^  still,  or  she'd  caught  some  eddy 
•  or  under-drift,  and  the  mate  walked 
about  quite  lively  once  more.  The 
matter  was,  how  to  breathe,  or  bear 
your  clothes — when  all  of  a  sudden  1 
heard  the  second  mate  sing  out  from 
the  forecastle — "  Stand  by  the  braces, 
there !  Look  out  for  the  topesl  hawl- 
yairds  !*'  IIo  came  shufflin;;  aft  next 
moment  as  fast  as  his  foundered  old 
shanks  could  carry  him,  and  told  Mr 


the  ropes ;  when  I  looked  again  at 

the  cloud,  then  at  the  mates,  then  at 

it  again.     ''£y  Geoige!^    B^d  I« 

noticing  a  pale  wreath  of  it  go  cvriing 

on  the  pale  clear  shy  over  it,  as  if  to 

a  puff  of  fur, — ^'  it  if  smoke  I    Sone 

niggers,  as  they  so  often  do,  bnraiag 

the  bush!"  So  it  was ;  and  as  soon  m 

Finch  gave  in,  all  hands  qnietlj  coiled 

up  the  ropes.     It  was  scarce  fire 

minutes  after,  that  Jacobs,  who  wss 

coiling  np  a  rope  beside  me,  gave  me 

a  quiet  touch  with  one  finger — "  Mr 

Collins,  sir,"  said  he  in  a  low  vmee, 

looking  almost  right  np,  high  OTcr 

toward  the  ship*8  larboard  bow,  whidi 

he  couldn't  have  done  before,  for  the 

awnings  so  lately  above  ns, — "  look, 

sir — ^there's  an  cur-c^/"     I  followed 

his  gaze,  but  it  wasn^t  for  a  lew 

seconds  that  I  found  what  it  pointed 

to,  in  the  hot  far-off-like  bine  dimnen 

of  the  sky  overhead,  compared  with 

the  white  glare  of  which  to  westward 

our  canvass  aloft  was  but  dirty  gray 

and  yellow. 

Twas  what  none  but  a  seaman 
would  have  observed,  and  manr  a 
seaman  wouldn't  have  done  so, — -bot 
a  man-o'-war's-man  is  used  to  look 
out  at  all  hours,  in  all  latitudes, — and 
to  a  man  that  knew  its  meaning,  duM 
would  have  been  no  joke,  even  ont  of 
sight  of  land :  as  it  was,  the  thing 
gave  me  a  perfect  thrill  of  diead. 
lligh  aloft  in  the  heavens  northward, 
where  they  were  freest  from  the  snn — 
now  standing  over  the  open  horiaon 
amidst  a  wide  bright  pool  of  lis^t,^- 


Finch  there  was  a  squall  coming  ofl*  you  managed  to  discern  a  small  uli 
the  land.  The  mate  sprang  up  on  the 
bulwarks,  and  so  did  I  —  catching 
a  glance  from  him  as  much  as  to 
say — There's  your  gale  from  seaward, 
you  pretentious  lubber  I  The  lowest 
streak  of  coast  bore  at  present  1  before 
our  starboard  quarter,  betwixt  east 
and  south -east'ard,  with  some  pretty 
high  land  running  away  up  from  it, 
and  a  surt  of  dim  blue  haze  hanging 
beyond,  as  'twere.  Just  as  Maeieod 
spoke,  I  could  see  a  dusky  dark  vapour 
thickening  and  j-preadiiig  in  the  haze, 
till  it  rose  black  alon;;  the  Hat,  out  of 
the  sky  behind  it :  whitened  and  then 
darkened  again,  like  a  heavy  smoke 
floating  up  into  the  au*.  All  was  con- 
fusion on  deck  for  a  minute  or  two— - 
off  went  all  the  awnings — and  every 
hand  was  ready  at  his  station,  fisting 


speck,  growing  slowly  ss  it  were  oiL 
of  the  faint  blue  hollow,  like  a  star  la 
the  day-time,  till  yon  felt  as  if  it 
looked  at  you,  from  Grod-knows  what 
distance  away.  One  eye  after  another 
amongst  the  mates  and  crew  joined 
Jacobs's  and  mine,  with  the  same  sort 
of  dumb  fellowship  to  be  seen  when  a 
man  in  London  streets  watches  the 
top  of  a  steeple ;  and  however  hard 
to  make  ont  at  first,  ere  long  none  of 
them  could  miss  seeing  it,  as  it  got 
slowly  larger,  sinking  by  degrees  till 
the  sky  close  about  it  seemed  to 
thicken  like  a  dusky  ring  roond  the 
white,  and  the  sanlight  npon  onr  sea- 
ward  quarter  bUzcd  ont  donbly 
strong — as  if  it  came  daxcUng  off  a 
brass  boll,  with  the  bright  tongna 
swinging  in  it  for  off  to  one  ISb^ 
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where  the  hush  made  you  tliink  of  a 
stroke  back  upon  us,  with  some  terri- 
fic sound  to  boot.  The  glassy  water 
by  this  time  was  beginning  to  rise 
under  the  ship  with  a  struggling 
kind  of  unequal  heave,  as  if  a  giant 
you  couldn't  see  kept  shoving  it  down 
here  and  there  with  both  hands,  and 
it  came  swelling  up  elsewhere.  To 
nortli- westward  or  thereabouts,  be- 
twixt the  sun  and  this  ill-boding  token 
aloft,  the  far  line  of  open  sea  still  lay 
shining  motionless  and  smooth ;  next 
time  you  looked,  it  had  got  even 
brighter  tlian  before,  seemiug  to  leave 
the  horizon  visibly ;  then  the  streak 
of  air  just  above  it  had  grown  gray, 
and  a  long  edge  of  hazy  vapour  was 
creeping  as  it  were  over  from  beyond, 
— the  white  speck  all  the  while  tra- 
velling down  towards  it  slantwise 
from  nor'ard,  and  spreading  its  dark 
rin^  slowly  out  into  a  circle  of  cloud, 
till  the  keen  eye  of  it  at  last  sank  in, 
and  bolow,  as  well  as  aloft,  the  whole 
north-western  quarter  got  blurred 
together  in  one  gloomy  mass.  If 
there  was  a  question  at  first  whether 
the  wind  mightn't  come  from  so  far 
nor'ard  as  to  give  her  a  chance  of 
running  out  to  sea  before  it,  there 
was  none  novr, — our  sole  recourse  lay 
either  in  getting  nearer  the  land 
meanwhile,  to  let  go  our  anchors  ere 
it  came  on,  with  her  head  to  it, — or 
we  might  make  a  desperate  trial  to 
weather  the  lee-point  now  far  astern. 
The  fact  was,  we  were  going  to  have 
a  re^'ular  tornado,  and  that  of  the 
worst  kind,  which  wouldn't  soon  blow 
itself  out;  though  nea*'  an  hour's 
notice  would  probably  pass  ere  it  was 
on. 

The  three  mates  laid  their  heads 
gravely  together  over  the  capstan  for 
a  minute  or  two,  after  which  Finch 
srcmed  to  perceive  that  the  first  of 
the  two  ways  was  the  safest ;  though 
of  course  the  nearer  we  should  get  to 
the  land,  the  less  chance  there  was  of 
clearing  it  afterwards,  should  her 
ciibles  part,  or  the  anchors  drag.  The 
two  boats  still  alongside,  and  two 
others  dropped  from  the  davits,  were 
]iianned  at  once  and  set  to  towing  the 
Luliaman  ahead,  in-shore;  while  the 
bower  and  sheet  anchors  were  got 
out  to  the  cat-heads  ready  for  letting 
go,  cables  overhauled,  ranged,  and 
clinched  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
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the  deep-sea  lead  passed  along  to  take 
soundings  every  few  minutes. 

On  we  crept,  slow  as  death,  and 
almost  as  still,  except  the  jerk  of  the 
oars  from  the  heaving  water  at  her 
bows,  and  the  loud  flap  of  the  big 
topsails  now  and  then,  everything 
aloft  save  them  and  the  brailed  fore- 
sail being  already  close  furled  ;  the 
clouds  all  the  while  rising  away  along 
our  larboard  beam  nor'west  and 
north,  over  the  gray  bank  on  the 
horizon,  till  once  more  you  could 
scarce  say  which  point  the  wind 
would  come  from,  unless  by  the  huge 
purple  heap  of  vapour  in  the  midst. 
The  sun  had  got  low,  and  he  shivcTcd 
his  dazzling  spokes  of  light  behind 
one  edge  of  it,  as  if  'twere  a  moun- 
tain you  saw  over  some  coast  or  other: 
indeed,  you'd  have  thought  the  ship 
almost  shut  in  by  land  on  both  sides 
of  her,  which  was  what  seemed  to 
terrify  the  passengers  most,  as  they 
gathered  about  the  poop-stairs  and 
watched  it, — which  was  the  true  land 
and  which  the  clouds,  'twas  hard  to 
say, — and  the  sea  gloomed  writhing 
between  them  like  a  huge  lake  in  the 
mountains.  I  saw  Sir  Charles  Hyde 
walk  out  of  the  round-house  and  in 
again,  glancing  uneasily  about :  his 
daughter  was  standing  with  another 
young  lady,  gazing  at  the  land  ;  and 
at  sight  of  her  sweet,  curious  face,  I'd 
have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to  do 
something  that  might  save  it  from  the 
chance,  possibly,  of  being  that  vciy 
night  dashed  amongst  the  breakers  on 
a  lee-shore  in  the  dark— or  at  best, 
suppose  the  Almighty  favoured  any 
of  us  so  far,  perhaps  landed  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa.  Uad  there  been 
aught  man  could  do  more,  why,  though 
I  never  should  get  a  smile  for  it,  I'd 
have  compassed  it,  mate  or  no  mate ; 
but  all  was  done  that  could  be  done^ 
and  I  had  nothing  to  say.  Westwood 
came  near  her,  too,  apparently  seeing 
our  bad  case  at  last  to  some  extent, 
and  both  trying  to  break  it  to  her  and 
to  assure  her  mind ;  so  I  folded  my 
arms  again,  and  kept  my  eyes  hard 
fixed  upon  the  bank  of  doudj  as  some 
new  weather-mark  stole  out  in  it,  and 
the  sea  stretched  breathless  away  be- 
low, like  new-melted  lead.  The  air 
was  like  to  choke  yon — or  rather  there 
was  none — as  if  water,  sky,  and  every - 
thing  else  wanted  life,  and  one  would 
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fain  have  caught  the  first  rush  of  the    sp^UUy  swd pQ*d nejriertl^L  itwM 

tornado  into  hia  month  —  the  men 
emptying  the  dipper  on  deck  from  the 
cask,  I'rom  sliccr  loathing.  As  for  the 
land,  it  seemed  to  draw  nearer  of  it- 
self, till  every  point  and  ^i-riukle  in 
the  headland  ofl'  our  bow  came  out  in 
a  red  coppery  gleam — one  paw  the 
while  line  of  surf  round  it,  and  some 
bine  country  beyond  like  indigo ;  then 
back  it  darkened  again,  and  all  aloft 
was  getting  livid-like  over  the  bare 
royal  mast-heads. 

Suddenly  a  fiiint  air  was  felt  to 
flutter  from  landward;  it  half  lifted 
the    top-sails,  and  a  heavy  earthy 
swell  came  into  your  nostrils—the  first 
of  the  land-ba>cze,  at  last;   but  by 
this  time  it  was  no  more  than  a  sort 
of  mockery,  while  a  minute  after  you 
might  catch  a  low,  sullen,  moaning 
sound  far  oil  through  the  emptiness, 
from  the  strong  surf  the  Atlantic  sends 
in  upon  the  West  Coast  before  a  squall. 
If  ever  landsmen  found  out  what  land 
on  the  wrong  side  is,  the  passengers 
of  the  Seringapatam  did,  that  moment ; 
the  shudder    of  the    top -sails  aloft 
seemed   to   pass   into    every   one's 
shoulders,  and  a  few  quietly  walked 
below,  as  if  they  were  safe  in  their 
cabins.       I  saw  Violet  Ilydc  look 
round  and  round  with  a  startled  ex- 
pression, and  from  one  face  to  another, 
till  her  eye  lighted  on  me,  and  I 
fancied  for  a  moment  it  was  like  put- 
ting some  question  to  me.   1  couldn't 
bear  it  1— 'twas  the  first  time  Td  felt 
powerless  to  oiler  anything;  though 
the  thought  ran  through  mc  again  till 
I  almost  felt  myself  buffeting  among 
the  breakers  with  her  in  my  anns. 
I  looked  to  the  land,  where  the  smoke 
we  had   seen  threc-qnarters  of   an 
hour  ago  rose  again  with  the  puff  of    black  bow  of  cloud  partly  sank  agaiii. 


a  river;  but  then  Again  it 
like  a  despcnte  fancy  owing  to  ov 
hard  case,  and  to  ran  the  ahipstiaight 
for  it  would  be  the  trick  <n  a  M- 
lamite.  At  any  xate  a  quick  aj  fron 
aft  turned  me  roond,  and  I  aawa  bfan 
tlare  of  lightning  BtJreak  oat  betwixt 
the  bank  of  gray  base  and  the  dwi 
that  hnng  over  It — then  another,  aad 
the   donds  were  beginning   to  lin 
slowly  in  the  midst,  teaving  a  iridle 
glare  between,  as  if  yon  oonld  lee 
through  it  towards  wliat  waa  coaiag. 
The  men  conld  jyiill  no  longer,  tatt 
ahead  of  the  ship  there  waa  now  oa^ 
about  eight  or  ten  fothoms  watar, 
with  a  soft  bottom.    The  IxmUs  wen 
hoisted  in,  and  the  men  had  begna  to 
clue  np  and  hand  tiie  topa^la,  whkh 
were  lowered  on  the  cans,  when,  Jut 
in  the  midst  of  the  habbid>  and  eon- 
fusion,  as  I  stood  listening  to  Cfcry 
order  the  mate  gave,  the  atewaxd  came 
np  hastily  from  below  to  tell  him  that 
the  captain  had  woke  ap^  and,  bdDg 
much  better,  wanted  to  see  hi^  im- 
mediately.    Mr  Finch   looked  aar- 
prised,  but  he  tnrned  at  once,  and 
hurried  down  the  hatchway. 

The  sight  which  all  of  ns  who 
weren't  busy  gazed  upon,  over  the 
larboard  bulwarks,  waa  terrible  to  see: 
'twas  half  dark,  though  the  ami,  drop- 
ping behind  the  haze-bank,  niade  it 
glimmer  and  redden.  The  dark  heap 
of  clouds  had  first  lenetiiened  oat 
blacker  and  blacker,  and  waa  rislag 
slowly  in  the  sl^  like  a  mighty  arch, 
till  yon  saw  their  white  edges  bdow, 
and  a  ghastly  white  space  l^hind,  oat 
of  which  the  mist  ana  scad  began  to 
lly.  Next  minute  a  long  sigh  came 
iiito  her  jib  and  foresim,  then  the 


air,  a  slight  flicker  of  fiamo  in  it,  as  it 
wreathed  off  the  low  ground  toward 
the  higher  point, — when  all  at  once  I 
gave  a  start,  for  something  in  the 
shape  of  the  whole  struck  me  as  if  Id 
seen  it  before.  Next  moment  I  was 
thinking  of  old  Bob  Martin's  particular 
landmarks  at  the  river  mouth  he  spoke 
of,  and  the  notion  of  its  possibly  being 
hereabouts  glanced  on  mo  like  a  god- 
send. In  the  unsure  dusky  sight  I 
had  of  it,  certainly,  it  wore  somewhat 
of  that  look,  and  it  lay  fair  to  Icewnrd 
of  the  weather;  while,  as  for  the  dead 
shut-in  appearance  of  it,  old  Bob  had 


and  a  blaze  of  lightning  came  oat  all 
round  her,  showing  yon  erery  fiMe  on 
deck,  the  inside  of  the  ronnd-hooM 
aft,  with  the  Indian  Judge  standing  in 
it,  his  hand  to  his  eyes, — and  the  land 
far  away,  to  the  vciy  swell  rolling  in 
to  it.  Then  the  thunder  broke  over- 
head in  the  gloom,  in  one  fearftil  nid- 
den  crack,  that  yon  seemed  to  hear 
through  CTcry  comer  of  cabins  and 
forecastle  below, — and  the  wet  back- 
fms  of  twenty  sharks  or  so,  tint 
had  risen  ont  of  the  inky  sarfteei 
vanished  as  suddenly.  The  Ihdiunan 
had  sheered  almost  broadside  on  to 
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tho  cloads,  her  jib  was  still  iq^,  tad  I 
knew  the  next  thne  the  cdoads  rose  we 
should  fairly  have  it.  Flash  afte&  flash 
came,  and  clap  after  dap  of  thunder, 
stick  as  yon  bear  before  a  tornado — 
yet  the  chief  officer  wasn't  to  be  seen, 
and  the  others  seemed  uncertain  what 
to  do  first ;  wliile  eveiy  cue  began  to 
wonder  and  pass  alonff  questions 
where  he  could  be.  In  nut,  he  had 
disappeared.  For  my  part,  I  thoof^t 
it  TC17  strange  he  staid  so  long ;  bnt 
there  wasn't  a  moment  to  lose.  I 
jumped  down  off  the  po<^-8talrs, 
walked  forward  on  the  quarterdeck, 
and  said  coolly  to  the  men  nearest 
me,  ^*  Run  and  haul  down  that  jib 
yonder — set  the  spanker  here,  «t. 
You'll  have  her  tiJcen  alu  on  her 
beam :  quick,  my  lads  I"  The  men 
did  so  at  once.  Madeod  was  caUlne 
out  anxiously  for  Mx  Finch.  ^  Stana 
by  the  anchors  there  !*'  I  sang  oat, 
*Uo  let  go  the  starboard  one,  the 
moment  she  swings  head  to  windr' 
The  Scotch  mate  turned  his  head;  bnt 
Rickett's  face,  by  the  next  fladi,  show- 
ed he  saw  the  good  of  it,  and  there 
was  no  leisure  for  aiding,  especially 
as  I  spoke  in  a  way  to  be  heard.  I 
walked  to  the  wheel,  and  got  IraU  of 
Jacobs  to  take  the  weather-helm.  We 
were  all  standing  ready,  at  the  pitdi 
of  expecting  it.  Westwood,  too,  hav- 
in  g  appear^  again  by  tUs  time  beside 
mo,  I  whispered  to  him  to  ran  ibr- 
ward  and  look  after  the  andhors — 
when  some  one  came  hastilT  up  the 
after-hatchway,  with  a  n^aaea  hat  and 
pilot-coat  on,  stqyped  stralgitt  to  the 
binnacle,  looked  in  behhid  aOi  tiien 
at  the  black  bank  of  dond,  tiieQ  aloft. 
Of  course  I  supposed  it  was  the  mate 
again,  but  didn't  tronUe  myielf  to 
glance  at  him  ftirther— when  ^Hold 
on  with  the  anchors !"  he  nag  out  in 
a  loud  voice — **  hold  ob  tlMrenr  yoor 
lives!"  Heavens!  it  was  the  e^mn 
himself  I 

At  this,  of  course,  I  atood  aride  at 
once;  and  he  shouted  igaiiif  ^  Hioist 
the  jib  and  fore-topnuHt-stmiA— 
stand  by  to  set  ibre-eonner'  By 
Jove !  this  was  the  wiKy  to  paj  m 
ship  head  0%  instead  of  atetn  off, 
from  the  blast  when  it  came  ■  and  to 
let  her  drive  before  it  at  bo  trifle  d  a 
rate,  wherever  iShat  migirt  take  bar! 
''  Down  with  that  qia^Der.  Mr  Mao- 
leod,   d'ye  hearP*  fotiea  CN^taiii 


WHliamsoB  asain ;  and  eortainl^  I  did 
wonder  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the 
ship.  Bnthismannerwas  so  decided, 
and  'twas  so  natoral  for  the  captain  to 
strain  a  point  to  come  on  deck  in  the 
drounstaooesi  that  I  aaw  he  mnst 
have  some  tridk  of  seamanship  above 
me,  or  some  speoial  knowledge  of  the 
ooast,-*and  I  waited  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  ezdiement  for  the  first  stroke 
of  the  tomada  He  waved  the  second 
and  third  mates  fbrwaid  to  tiieir  posts 
— the  Indiaman  sheering  and  backing, 
like  a  frighlraed  horse,  to  the  long 
slight  swdl  aad  the  foint  flaw  of  the 
land  air.  ISie  black  ardi  to  windward 
began  to  rise  again,  diowinga  tenible 
whbe  stare  readihig  deep  in,  and  a 
blue  dart  of  lightmng  actually  ran 
sig-aag  down  bwore  <mr  glaring  fore- 
to'gallant-mast  Sadden]^  the  cap- 
tain had  kx^oed  at  me,  and  we  fooed 
eadi  other  by  tiie  ^oun ;  and  quiet, 
easy-going  man  as  he  was  eommonfy, 
it  jnst  fluhed  across  me  tiiere  was 
aomething  extraordfaiarily  wild  and 
ramd  hi  his  pale  visage,  atraoge  as 
the  afar  about  as  made  eveny  one 
mspear.  He  gave  a  atride  towards  me, 
ahonting  ^^Hio  are— *'wfaen  thethnn- 
derndap  took  the  words  oat  of  his 
tongoe,  and  neKt  moment  the  tornado 
borst  upon  ns,  taee  « the  wind  firam 
a  camian's  month.  'Eot  one  minate 
tlM  Seringapatam  hoetodoverto  her 
atuboaid  streak,  fAnoatbPoadside  on, 
and  her  qpan  toward  tiie  land,— 431 
on  her  beam  was  a  long  tagged  whito 
gosii  of  ligirt  and  mist  ponimf  oat 
ander  the  Uaok  browof  the  dooda, 
witk  a  trampUng  eddying  roar  np  bito 
die  sky.  The  swvUplanged  over  ber 
weather^Me  Uketbeiritbreakof  a 
dam,  aad  as  im  eonuabled  nn  to  the 
bidwmfcs,  to  bold  onftrtere life,  yon 
aaw  a  rdler,  flt  to  awamp  a«,  ooismag 
on  ont  of  tiie  dwet  of  roam— wtoi 
ccadi  went  miieB«to|iQnit  and  main* 
toWDant-m«t:  tiieiMppayedswlilhr 
oflrbyMp  of  berlnad-ada,  and,  wttbi 
ate^p  like  a Iwmonad wwe,  oiT eha 
dlie^  Mr  benin  flm  trsnundona 
awoep  of  the  biMt 

^^  ^gt  y»wr  i%  kgr  eoBwe,  and 
diM  havn  newter  ifnni  mdeea  eveqr 
Hkk  went  out  if  k«.  I  laid  aqr 
ahoalder  to  tiie  mlmA  nHh  Jaeoba. 
and  iTaHtiin  WflBsneen  acreamed 
ttDOT^kli  tHM^it  Into  the  mofa 
mnt  «Bd  mmi  fehikndi  toiite 
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down  the  fore-sheets  as  far  as  they'd 
jro;  which  kept  her  right  before  it, 
though  the  sail  could  be  but  half-set, 
and  she  rather  flew  than  ran — the 
sea  one  breadth  of  white  foam  back  to 
the  gushes  of  mist,  not  having  power 
to  rise  higher  yet.  Had  the  foresail 
been  stretched,  'twould  have  blown 
off  like  a  cloud.  I  looked  nt  the  cap- 
tain :  ho  was  standing  in  the  lee  of  the 
round-house,  straight  upright,  though 
now  and  then  peering  eagerly  for- 
ward, his  lips  Arm,  one  hand  on  a 
belayiRg-pin,  the  other  in  his  breast — 
nothing  but  determination  in  his 
manner ;  yet  once  or  twice  he  started, 
and  glanced  fiercely  to  the  after- 
hatchway  near,  as  if  something 
from  below  might  chance  to  thwart 
him.  I  can't  express  my  contrary 
feelings,  betwixt  a  sort  of  hope  and 
sheer  horror.  We  were  driving  rigl>t 
towards  the  land,  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen knots  to  the  hour, — yet  could 
there  actually  be  some  harbourage 
hereaway,  or  that  said  river  the 
quarter-master  of  the  Iris  men- 
tioned, and  Captain  Williamson  know 
of  it  ?  Something  struck  me  as  won- 
derfully strange  in  the  whole  matter, 
and  puzzling  to  desperation, — still  I 
trusted  to  the  captain's  exi)ericnoe. 
The  coast  was  scarce  to  be  seen 
ahead  of  us,  lying  black  against  an 
uneven  streak  of  glimmer,  as  she 
rushed  like  fury  before  the  deafening 
howl  of  wintl :  and  ri;rht  away  before 
our  Ice-beam  I  could  see  the  light 
blowing,  as  it  were,  across  beyond 
the  headland  I  had  noticed,  where 
the  smoke  in  tlie  bush  seemed  to  be 
slill  curling,  half-smothere«K  along  the 
flat  in  the  lee  of  the  hills,  as  if  in 
green  wood,  or  sheltered  as  yet  from 
ifraward,  though  once  or  twice  a 
<imck  flicker  burst  up  in  it.  All 
at  once  the  gust  of  the  tornado  was 
seen  to  i»nur  on  it,  like  a  long  blast 
fr(»m  ?ome  huge  bellows,  and  up  it 
fla>hod — the  vollow  fl«ime  blnzod  into 
t!io  smoke,  spread  away  behind  the 
I-'int,  ami  the  ruddy  bmwn  smoke 
I  !«'w  whitening  ofl*  over  it :— when, 
Almighty  po^^or  I  what  ditl  I  see  as  it 
li-nj^'thened  in,  but  i>art  alter  part  (if 
ohl  IJob's  landmarks  cn-ep  nut  ink- 
Mack  bfOuv  tljo  flare  an«l  th«»  sMvak 
of.-ky  toiTfthiT — tirst  the  l«»w  line  of 
gr.'snul.  tlM-n  th«'  notch  in  thr  block, 
the  two  ro«ks  like  st«^ii<,   and    the 
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sugar-loaf  shape  of  the  headland,  to 
the  very  mop-headed  knot  of  trees  on 
Its  rise !  No  doubt  Captain  WiUiam. 
son  was  steoring  for  it ;  but  It  waa 
far  too  mnch  on  oar  starboard  bow — 
and  in  half  an  honr  at  this  rate  we 
should  drive  right  into  the  anrf  von 
saw  running  along  to  the  coaat  ahead 
—so  I  signed  to  Jacobs  for  god-sake 
to  edge  her  off  as  nicely  as  was  pos- 
sible. Captain  Williamson  cangbt 
my  motion.  "Port!  port,  sirrah ! "^ 
he  sang  ont  sternly ;  ^^back  with  tlie 
helm,  d*yo  bear !  *'  and,  pnlling  ont  a 
])istol,  ho  levelled  it  at  me  with  one 
hand,  while  he  held  a  second  in  the 
other,  "  Land!— land,  by  G— d!" 
shouted  he,  and  from  the  lee  of  the 
round- house  it  came  more  like  a  shrielc 
than  a  shout—"  Til  be  there  thongli 
a  thousand  mntincera — "  His  eye 
was  like  a  wild  beast's.  That  moment 
the  tnith  glanced  across  me — this  was 
the  green  leafy  no  donbt,  the  Scotch 
mate  talked  so  mystcrionsly  of.  The 
man  was  mad!  The  land-fever  was 
upon  him,  as  I'd  seen  it  before  in  men 
long  ofl*  the  African  coast;  and  he 
stood  eyeing  mo  with  one  foot  hard 
stamped  before  him.  Twas  no  nn 
trying  to  be  heard,  and  the  despera- 
tion of  the  moment  gave  me  a  thought 
of  the  sole  thing  to  do.  I  toolc  off  my 
hat  in  the  light  of  the  binnacle,  bowed, 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 
with  a  smile— when  his  eye  warered, 
he  slowly  lowered  his  pistol,  then 
hiighcdy  waving  his  hand  towards  the 
laud  to  leeward^  as  if,  bnt  for  the  gale, 
you'd  have  heard  him  cheer.  At  the 
instant  I  sprang  l)chind  him  with  the 
slack  of  a  rope,  and  grappled  his  arms 
fast,  though  he'd  got  the  fhrions 
power  of  a  madman,  and,  during  hatf 
a  minute,  Hwas  wTestle  for  life  with 
me.  Hut  the  line  was  round  him,  ana 
and  leg,  and  I  made  it  fast,  throwini; 
him  heavily  on  the  deck,  jnst  as  one 
of  the  mates,  with  some  of  the  crew, 
were  struggling  at\,  by  help  of  the  be- 
laying-pins,  against  the  harricane, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  thinjc 
by  the  binnacle-light.  They  looked 
from  me  to  the  captain.  The  ngly  top- 
man  made  a  sign,  as  mnch  aa  to  aar, 
knock  the  fellow  down  ;  bnt  the  whole 
lot  hung  back  before  the  oov|4e  of 
pistol-barrels  I  handled.  The  Sootd 
mate  seemed  awfoUy  pnsiled  ;  and 
others  of  the  men,  who  knew  fron 
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Jacobs  what  I  was,  came  shoving 
along,  evidently  aware  what  a  case 
we  were  in.  A  word  to  Jacobs  served 
to  keep  him  steering  her  anxiously, 
so  as  to  head  two  or  three  points  more 
south-east  in  the  end,  furiously  as  the 
wheel  jolted.  So  there  we  stood,  the 
tornado  sweeping  sharp  as  a  knife 
from  astern  over  the  poop-deck,  with 
a  force  that  threw  any  one  back  if  he 
loft  go  his  hold  to  get  near  me,  and 
going  up  like  thunder  aloft  in  the 
sky.  Now  and  then  a  weaker  flare 
of  lightning  glittered  across  the  scud ; 
and,  black  as  it  was  overhead,  the  ho- 
rizon to  windward  was  but  one  jagged 
white  glare,  gnshiuff  full  of  broad 
shifting  streaks  throigh  the  drift  of 
foam  and  the  spray  that  strove  to  rise. 
Our  fore-course  still  held;  and  I  took 
the  helm  from  Jacobs,  that  he  might 
go  and  manage  to  get  a  pull  taken  on 
the  starboard  brace,  which  would  not 
only  slant  the  sail  more  to  the  blasts, . 
but  give  her  the  better  chance  to  make 
the  sole  point  of  salvation,  by  helping 
her  steerage  when  most  needed.  Ja- 
cobs and  Westwood  together  got  this 
done  ;  and  all  the  time  I  was  keeping 
my  eyes  fixed  anxiously  as  man  can 
fancy,  on  the  last  gleams  of  the  fire 
ashore,  as  her  head  made  a  fairer  line 
with  it ;  but,  by  little  and  little,  it 
went  quite  out,  and  all  was  black — 
tliough  I  had  taken  its  bearings 
by  the  compass — ^and  I  kept  her  to 
that  for  bare  life,  trembling  at  eveiy 
siiiver  in  the  foresail's  edge, lest  either 
it  or  the  mast  should  go. 

Suddenly  we  began  to  get  into  a 
fearful  swell — ^the  Indiaman  plunged 
and  shook  in  every  spar  left  her.  I 
could  see  nothing  ahead,  from  the 
wheel,  and  in  the  dark :  we  were  getting 
close  in  with  the  land,  and  the  time 
was  coming ;  but  still  I  held  sonth- 
east-by-east  to  the  mark  of  her  bead 
in  the  compass  box,  as  n^uly  as  might 
and  main  could  do  it,  for  the  heaves 
that  made  me  think  once  or  twice 
she  was  to  strike  next  moment.  If 
she  went  ashore  in  my  hands !  why,  it 
was  like  to  drive  one  mad  with  fear ; 
and  I  waited  for  Jacobs  to  come  back, 
with  a  brain  ready  to  turn,  almost  as 
if  Vd  have  left  the  wheel  to  the  other 
helmsman,  and  run  forward  bito  the 
bows  to  look  ont.  The  c^>tain  lav 
raving  and  shouting  behhud  me,  thoogb 
no  one  else  could  Sther  have  heard  or 


seen  him;  and  where  the  chief  officer 
was  all  this  time,  surprised  me,  unless 
the  madman  had  made  away  with  him, 
or  locked  him  in  his  own  cabin,  in  re- 
turn for  being  shut  up  himself, — which 
in  fact  prqved  to  be  the  case,  cunning 
as  it  was  to  send  forhim  80  quietly.  At 
length  Jacobsstmggledafit to  me  again, 
and  charging  him,  for  heaven's  sake, 
to  steer  exactlv  the  course  I  gave,  I 
drove  before  the  full  strength  of  the 
squall  along-decks  to  the  bowsprit, 
where  I  held  on  and  peered  out. 
Dead  ahead  of  us  was  the  high  line  of 
coast  in  the  dark — not  a  mile  of  swell 
between  the  ship  and  it.  By  this  time 
the  low  boom  of  the  surf  came  under 
the  wind,  and  you  saw  the  breakers 
lifting  all  along, — ^not  a  single  opening 
in  them !  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  land- 
marks, and  my  heart  gulped  into  my 
mouth — ^what  I  felt  'twould  be  vain  to 
say, — ^till  I  thought  I  did  make  out 
one  short  patch  of  sheer  black  in  the 
range  of  foam,  scarce  so  far  on  our 
bow  as  rd  reckoned  the  fire  to  have 
been :  indeed,  instead  of  that,  it  was 
rather  on  her  weather  than  her  lee 
bow ;  and  the  more  I  watched  it,  and 
the  nearer  we  drove  in  that  Ave  mi- 
nutes, the  broader  it  was.  '^  By  all 
that's  good!"  Ithon^^t,  *^if  a  river 
there  i^  that  must  Im  the  mouth  of 
it  I "  But,  by  heavens !  on  onr  present 
course,  the  sh^  would  nm  just  right 
upon  the  pouit, — and,  to  strike  the 
dear  water,  her  fiore-yard  would  re- 
quire to  be  braced  up,  able  or  noi» 
thoHgfaihe  force  of  the  tornado  woold 
come  fearfully  on  her  quarter,  then. 
There  was  the  cfaanoe  of  taking  all'the 
masts  out  of  her ;  bat  let  them  stand 
ten  mmntes,  and  the  tbhig  was  done^ 
when  we  opened  into  the  lee  of  the 
points— otherwise  all  was  over  I 

I  spraifg  to  ihefere-braoee  and  be» 
songht  the  mennearme,  for  God'saakOy 
to  mag  npon  the  lee  one— and  that  as 
if  their  life  bong  nponll— when  Weet- 
wood  eang^  me  by  the  aim.  Imerebr 
shooted  ttuoni^  my  hands  into  his 
ear  to  go  aft  to  Jaecm  and  tell  him  to 
keep  hirhead  as%fcjPoMnp,  what- 
ever migfat  happen,  to  tiie  last, — ^tben 
I  palled  with  the  men  it  the  brace  tOl 
it  was  ikst,  and  aerambM  np  agahi  to 
the  bowipit  heeL  Jo?el  how  she 
sarffedtoit:  thoUtHe  canvass  we  had 
strained  like  to  bant;  the  masts 
tremUed,  and  the  qpoiB  aloft  bent  like 
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whip-shafts,  everything  below  groan- 
ing again  ;  while  the  swell  and  the 
blast  together  made  you  dizzy,  as  yon 
watched  the  white  eddies  rising  and 
boiling  out  of  the  dark— her  cutwater 
shearing  through  it  and  the  foam,  as  if 
yon  were  going  under  it.     The  sound 
of  the  hurricane  and  the  surf  seemed 
to  be  growing  together  into  one  awful 
roar, — my  very  brain  began  to  turn 
with  the  pitch  I  was  wrought  up  to — 
and  it  appeared  next   moment  wo 
should  heave  far  up  into  the  savage 
hubbub  of  breakers.    I  was  wearying 
for  the  crash  and  the  wild  coufiision 
that  would  follow — ^nhen  all  of  a  sud- 
den, still  catching  the  fierce  rush  of 
the  gale  athwart  her  quarter  into  the 
fore-com*se,  which  steadied  her  though 
she  shuddered  to  it — all  on  a  sudden 
the  dark  mass  of  the  land  seemed  as 
it  were  parting  ahead  of  her,  and  a 
gleam  of  pale  sky  opened  below  the 
dusk  into  my  very  face.     I  no  more 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  by  this  time, 
nor  wlicrc  we  wore,  than  the  spar 
before  me, — till  again,  the  light  broad- 
ened, glimmering  low  betwixt  the  high 
land  and  a  lump  of  rising  level  on  the 
other  bow.     I  hurried  aft  past  the 
confnsed  knots  of  men  holding  on  to 
the  lee  of  the  bulwai4cs,  and  seized  a 
spoke  of  the  wheel.     "  Tom,"  shouted 
I  to  Westwood,  "  nm  and  let  free  the 
spanker  on  the  poop !    Down  with  the 
helm — down  with  it,  Jacobs,  my  lad!" 
I  sang  out ;  "  never  mind  spars  or 
canvass !"   Down  went  the  helm— the 
spanker  helped  to  luff  her  to   the 
strength  of  the  gust — and  away  she 
went  up  to  port,  the  heavy  swells 
rolling  her  in,  >vhile  the  rush  into  her 
staysail  and  foroconrse  came  in  one 
terrible  flash  of  roaring  wind, — tearing 
first  one  and  then  the  other  clear  out 
of  the  bolt-ropes,  though  tlie  loose 
spanker  abaft   was  in  less  danger, 
and  the  wav  she  had  from  both  was 
enough  to  take  her  careening  round 
the  point  into  its  lee.     Ly  heavens  ! 
there  were  the  streaks  of  s»»ft  haz^e 
low  over  the  rising  moim,  under  the 


broken  dondflf  beyond  a  flur  !!■•  cf 
dim  fringy  wooda«  she  Imraelf  JMk 
tipping  the  hollow  behind,  big  «Mnd 
— when  right  down  from  orer  tte 
cloud  above  as  came  a  qpovt  of  i^n, 
then  a  sheet  of  it  lifting  to  tte 
as  it  howled  acrou  the  point.  ^* 
by  to  let  go  the  lirboud  aiichorl"  I 
sang  out  through  thetnunpet; 
Jacobs  pot  the  helm  folly  down 
moment,  till  she  was  coming  lieod  to 
wind,  when  I  made  forward  to  tiko 
mates  and  men.  ^Liet — go!**  I 
shouted :  not  a  look  tomod  agaiaat 
me,  and  away  thundered  tiio  eahio 
through  the  hawse-hdo;  she  shoek 
to  itf  sheered  astern,  and  hnMig^  i^ 
with  her  ancho^fast.  Bjthat 
the  rain  was  plashing  down  in  a 
feet  dolage — yon  eoaidn*t  sea  a  jaid 
from  you — all  was  one  white  poor  if 
it;  although  it  soon  began  to  driva 
again  over  the  headland,  as  the  tor- 
nado gathered  new  food  ont  of  iL 
Another  anchor  was  let  go,  cablepi^jad 
out,  and  the  ship  soon  began  feo  airiag 
the  other  way  to  the  tide,  pitrhlaf  m 
the  while  on  the  short  swelL 

The  gale  still  whistled  through 
spars  for  two  or  three  lioaiB, 
which  it  began  by  degrees  to  InC. 
About   eleven   o*c1ock  it 
moonlight  to  leeward,  the 
cool:  a  delicious  watch  it 
I  was  walking  the  poop  by  _ 

two  or  three  men  lonaging  nlnrpHy 
about  the  forecastle,  and  RickettasK 
low  on  the  quarterdeck,  when  1 
the  chief  officer  himself  meh  op 
Ix'low,  staring  wildly  xoond  him, 
if  he  thought  we  were  in 
or  other.  I  fancied  at  firat  tlio 
would  have  struck  Biek 
way  he  went  on,  but  I  kept  afk 
1  was.  The  eddies  ran 
liidiaman*s  side,  and  yon 
fast  ebb  of  the  tide  rushing 
pling  sweetly  on  her  taut  cablea 
]>lashing  about  the  bows  and 
We  were  in  old  Bob  Martin'a 
whatever  that  might  be. 
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THE  TXSION  OF  SUIXDES'  DXATET. 

[The  reader  is  to  nnderstand  Uua  present  paper,  in  its  tir»  sedieiis  of  Tkm 
Vision^  &c.,  and  The  Dream^Fmgme^  as  connected  with  a  pre?le«8  paper  (m» 
The  English  Mail- Coach,  published  in  the  Magasine  for  October.  The  nlti- 
mate  object  was  the  Dream-Fngne,  as  an  attempl  to  wrestle  with  the  utmost 
efforts  of  music  in  dealing  with  a  colossal  iSoni  of  impassioned  horrc»r.  The 
Vision  of  Sudden  Death  contains  the  maii-coaeh  incident,  winch  did  really 
occur,  and  did  really  suggrat  the  TariatioBS  of  tiie  Dream,  here  taken  up  by 
the  Fugue,  as  well  as  other  variations  not  now  recorded.  C<mflnent  wim 
these  impressions,  firom  the  terrific  experience  on  the  Mancheeter  and  Glasgow 
mail,  were  other  and  mwe  general  impressione,  derived  from  long  familiarity 
with  the  English  mail,  as  developed  in  the  former  paper;  impressions,  for 
instance,  of  animal  beauty  and  power,  of  rapid  motion,  at  that  time  unprece- 
dented, of  connexion  witBthe  government  and  pnbMc  business  of  a  great 
nation,  but,  above  all,  of  ciiinexion  with  the  national  victories  at  an  unex- 
ampled crisis, — ^the  mail  beiujg  tiie  privileged  oigan  for  publishing  and  dispers- 
ing all  news  of  that  kind.  From  tins  function  of  the  mail,  arises  naturally  the 
introduction  of  Waterloo  into  the  fourth  variation  of  the  Fugoe ;  for  the  mail 
itself  having  been  carried  into  the  dreams  by  the  incident  in  the  Vision,  natu- 
rally all  the  accessory  circnmstances  of  pomp  and  grandeur  investing  tiiia 
national  carriage  followed  in  the  train  of  the  principal  image.] 


What  is  to  be  thought  <tf  sadden 
death  ?  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  society,  it  has 
been  variously  regarded,  as  the  con- 
summation of  an  earthly  career  most 
fervently  to  bo  desired,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  that  coasommatioa 
which  is  most  of  all  to  be  deprecated^ 
Caesar  the  Dictator,  at  his  laat  dinner 
party,  (camt,)  and  the  very  evening 
before  his  assassination,  bdng  qnea- 
tioned  as  to  the  mode  of  death  whidi, 
in  his  opinion,  might  seem  the  most 
eligible,  replied — ^^  That  whidi  thonld 
bo  most  sudden."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  divme  Litany  of  ow  Eng- 
lish Church,  when  biealiiing  teu 
supplications,  as  if  in  some  represen- 
tative  character  for  the  whole  h— lan 
race  prostrate  before  God,  placea  such 
a  death  in  the  very  van.  ci  iMinors. 
'^  From  lightning  and  teoq^ ;  firom 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  from 
battle  and  murder,  and  firom  sudden 
death,  ->  Good  Lord,  ddwer  mJ' 
Sudden  death  is  here  made  U>  crown 
the  clhnax  in  a  grand  ascent  oi 
calamities ;  it  is  tM  last  of  earsea; 
and  yet,  by  the  noblest  of  Romans,  il 
was  treated  as  the  first  of  blessings. 
In  that  difference,  most  readeraiSU 
see  little  more  than  the  difference  be* 
tween  Christianity  wad  Pagantsm. 
Bat  there  I  hesitate.  The  CMstian 
church  may  be  right  in  its  estimate  ef 
sudden  death ;  and  it  is  a  aatacal 
feeling,  though  after  all  it  miqr  also 
be  an  infirm  one,  to  wish  for  a  qalei 


dismissal  fimn  lifo— as  that  wlddi 
MflM  most  reconeOaUe  with  medita- 
tion, with  penitential  retrospects,  and 
with  the  humilities  of  fiuewell  pn^er. 
There  does  not,  however,  occur  to  ma 
any  direct  scriptund  warrant  for  this 
earnest  petition  of  the  English  Litany. 
It  seems  rather  a  petition  indulged  to 
human  infirmitv,  than  exacted  fimn 
hmnanpie^.  And,howeverlitomaj' 
be,  two  remaps  suggest  themselveii 
as  pmdrat  restrainta  upon  a  docMie^ 
which  else  M^r  wander,  and  km  waft- 
dared,  into  an  WMiharf  table  sf^ersti-- 
timL  Tha  fint  is  this:  tibat  maayr 
peo|de  aie  likely  to  eixaa|pnrate  tb» 
norror  of  a  saddsn  death,  ^meantha 
oj^facCM  honor  to  Urn  who  conteiK 
plates  mtk  a  death,  not  the  migim 
<m  honor  to  him  who  auBhrs  it> 
firom  the  folaa  dlqKMltlon  ta  lasf  a^ 
stress  apoft  worda  et  aets,  afanply 
beeaase  by  an  acddeat  they  hava- 
beeoaae  words  or  asta.  If  a  mam 
disa»  for  instane»p  hf  some  laddem 
death  whea  ha  happena  to  be  i»^ 
tozleated,  8Mh  a  teth  ia  folsoif . 
rsgarded  with  peealar  honor;  a» 
tbongli  As  JnlSBfaaHon  wen  sni-* 
denly  eaalled  iaio  a  Mawheasy, 
But  Iftof  is  nnidiihMOidiie.    The  saai 

dnukaiPdL  if  not,  if  his  imoKieatioa 
were  a  aoHlaiy  aooidiBt^  thara  can  bat 
no  reason  at  aH  iv  aUaatef  spedal 
empharis  ta  tMs>as>|iihiiiljf  heeaais 
tlirwi^  mWMmm  il  basame  hia  finel^ 
act.   fiec^  oatta  attss  hand,  Ifit. 
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were  no  accident,  but  one  of  his  of  temperamont— ccrtalnlT,  upoa  one 

habitual  transgressions,  will  it  be  the  aspect  of  sadden  death  tbere  cm  be 

more  habitoal  or  the  more  a  trans-  no  opening  for  doubt,   that  of  all 

gression,  becanse  some  sudden  cala-  agonies  incident  to  man  it  Is  the  moit 

mity,  surprising  him,  has  caused  this  friglitful,  that  of  all  martyrdoms  it  b 

habitual  transgression  to  be  also  a  the  most  freezing  to  human  aeniibili* 

final  one?    Could  the  man  have  had  ties^namely, where  it  anrprues  a  man 


any  reason  even  dimly  to  foresee  his 
own  sudden  death,  there  would  have 
been  a  new  feature  in  his  act  of  in- 
temperance— a  feature  of  presumption 
and  irreverence,  as  in  one  that  by  pos- 
sibility felt  himself  drawing  near  to 
the  presence  of  Go<l.  But  this  is  no 
part  of  the  case  supposed.  And  the 
only  new  element  in  the  man's  act  is 
not  any  element  of  extra  immorality, 
but  simply  of  extra  misfortune. 

The  other  remark  has  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  sudden.  And 
it  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  duty 
which  for  ever  calls  us  to  the  stern 
valuation  of  words — that  very  pos- 
sibly Ca?3ar  and  the  Christian  church 
do  not  differ  in  the  way  supposed ; 
that  is,  do  not  differ  by  any  difle- 
rence  of  doctrine  as  between  Pagan 
and  Christian  views  of  the  moral 
temper  appropriate  to  death,  but 
that  they  are  contemplating  different 
cases.  Both  contemplate  a  \iolent 
death  ;  a  BiaBavaros  —  death  that  is 
Bums :  but  the  difference  is — that  the 
Roman  by  the  word  "  sudden  "  means 
an  unlingrring  death  :  whereas  the 
Christian  litany  by  "  sudden  "  means 
a  death  irithout  warning^  consequently 
without  any  available  summons  to 
religious  preparation.  The  poor  mu- 
tineer, who  kneels  down  to  gather 
into  his  heart  the  bullets  from  twelve 
firelocks  of  his  pitying  comrades,  dies 
by  a  most  sudden  death  in  Ca?sar's 
sense :  one  shock,  one  mighty  spasm, 
one  (possibly  not  one)  groan,  and  all 
is  over.  But,  in  the  seuse  of  the 
Litany,  his  death  is  far  from  sudden  ; 
his  offence  originally,  his  imprison- 
ment, his  trial,  the  interval  between 
his  sentence  and  its  execution,  having 
all  furnished  him  with  separate 
warnings  of  his  fiUe  —  having  all 
summoned  him  to  meet  it  with  solemn 
preparation. 

Meantime,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  a  sudden  death  as  a  mere  variety 
in  the  modes  of  dyin^r,  where  death  in 
some  shape  is  inevitable — a  question 
which,  equally  in  the  Roman  and  the 
Christian  sense,  will  be  variously  an- 
swered according  to  each  man's  variety 


under  circumstances  which  offer  (or 
which  seem  to  offer)  some  hurried  aad 
inappreciable  chance  of  evading  it 
Any  effort,  by  which  such  an  eTasioa 
can   be   accomplished,  must    be  as 
sudden  as  the  danger  which  it  affronts. 
Even  thaty  even  the  sickening  neces- 
sity for  hurr}'ing  in  extremitj  wlicre 
all  hurry  flcems  destined  to  bo  Tria, 
self-baffled,  and  where  the  dreadfoi 
knell  of  too  late  is  already  sounding  ia 
the  ears  by  anticipation^e\'en  that 
anguish  is  liable  to  a  hideoua  exaspe- 
ration in  one  particular  case,  nanid|r, 
where  the  agonising  appeal  is  made 
not  exclusively  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  but  to  the  conscience,  en 
behalf  of  another  life  besides  your  own, 
accidentally  cast  upon  your  protectioQ. 
To  fail,  to  collapse  hi  a  service  mo^ 
your  own,  might  seem  eomparatiTelj' 
venial ;  though,  in  fact,  it  la  Ikr  from 
venial.    But  to  fail  in  a  case  where 
I'rovidence  has  suddenly  thrown  into 
your  hands  the  final  interests  of  an- 
other— of  a  fellow-ereatore  ahndderfag 
between  the  gates  of  life  and  death ; 
this,  to  a  man  of  apprehenslre  con- 
science, would  mingle  the  misery  of  an 
atrocious  criminality  with  the  miseiT 
of  a  bloody  calamity.    The  roan  is 
called  upon,  too  probably,  to  die ;  hnt 
to  die  at  the  very  moment  when,  hj 
any  momentary  collapse,  he  ia  ael^ 
denounced  as  a  murderer.    He  had 
but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  for  Us 
effort^  and  that  effort  might,  at  the 
best,  have  been  nnavailing ;  but  ftom 
this  shadow  of  a  chance,  amall  or 
great,  how  if  he  has  reooiled  fay 
treasonable  Idcliete  f  The  effort 
have    been   without  hope;    but    to 
have    rieen   to   the    level    of    that 
effort  —  would   have    rescued    him, 
though    not   from  dyinff,  yet  ftom 
dying  as  a  traitor  to  his  datiea. 

The  situation  here  contemplated 
exposes  a  dreadful  ulcer,  lurking  fhr 
down  in  the  depths  of  hnmsn  nataiv. 
It  is  not  that  men  generally^  are  sum- 
moned to  face  such  awfol  triala.  Bol 
potentially,  and  in  shadowy  otttliaa, 
such  a  trial  is  movhig  sabierraneonsly 
in  perhaps  all  men's  natnres— mutter- 
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hig  under  ground  in  one  world,  to  be 
realised  perhaps  in  some  other.  Upon 
the  secret  mirror  of  onr  dreams  snch 
a  trial  is  darkly  projected  at  intenrals, 
perhaps,  to  every  one  of  na.  Hiat 
dream,  so  familiar  to  childhood,  of 
meeting  a  lion,  and,  from  languidiing 
prostration  in  hope  and  vital  energy, 
that  constant  seqnel  of  lying  down 
before  him,  publishes  the  secret  frailty 
of  human  nature — ^reveals  its  deep- 
seated  Pariah  falsehood  to  itsdf— 
records  its  abysmal  treachery.  Per- 
haps not  one  of  us  escapes  that  dream ; 
perhaps,  as  bv  some  sorrowful  doom 
of  man,  that  dream  repeats  for  every 
one  of  us,  through  every  generation, 
the  original  temptation  in  Eden. 
Every  one  of  us,  in  this  dream,  has  a 
bait  offered  to  the  infirm  places  of  his 
own  individual  will;  once  agahi  a 
snare  is  made  ready  for  leading  him 
into  captivity  to  a  luxury  of  nun ; 
again,  as  in  aboriginal  Paradise,  the 
man  falls  from  innocence;  once  again, 
by  infinite  iteration,  the  ancient  Earth 
groans  to  God,  through  her  secret 
caves,  over  the  weakness  of  her  child ; 
^^  Nature  from  her  seat,  sighing  throngh 
all  her  works,"  agaui  '*  gives  signs  of 
woe  that  all  is  lost  ;**  and  again  the 
counter  sigh  is  repeated  to  the  sorrow- 
ing heavens  of  the  endless  rebellion 
against  God.  Many  people  thmk  that 
one  man,  the  patriiurch  of  onr  race, 
could  not  in  his  single  person  execute 
this  rebellion  for  all  his  race.  Perhaps 
they  are  wrong.  But,  even  if  not, 
perhaps  in  the  world  of  dreams  every 
one  of  us  ratifies  for  himself  the  ori- 
ginal act.  Our  English  rite  of  '^  Con- 
firmation," by  which,  in  years  of 
awakened  reason,  we  take  upon  us 
the  engagements  contracted  for  ns  in 
our  slumbering  infancy, — how  sublime 
a  rite  is  thatl  Hie  littie  postern 
gate,  through  which  the  baby  fai  its 
cradle  had  been  silently  placed  for  a 
time  within  the  glory  of  Gk>d*s  coun- 
tenance, suddenly  rises  to  the  clonds 
as  a  triumphal  arch,  throngh  whfeh. 
with  banners  displayed  aim  martial 
pomps,  we  make  onr  seoond  ent^  as 
crusading  soldiers  militant  for  6od, 
by  personal  choice  and  by  sacramen- 
tal oath.  Each  man  lays  in  eifoct — 
^Lol  I  rebaptise  myself;  and  that 
which  once  was  sworn  on  my  behalf, 
now  I  swear  for  myself.*'  Even  so  In 
dreams,  perhaps,  nnder  some  secret 
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conflict  of  the  midnight  sleeper,  lighted 
up  to  the  consdonsness  at  the  time, 
bnt  darkened  to  the  memoiy  as  soon  as 
all  is  finished,  each  several  child  of  onr 
mysterious  race  completes  for  himself 
the  aboriginal  faU. 

As  I  drew  near  to  the  Manchester 
post-office,  I  found  that  it  was  con- 
siderably past  midnight;  but  to  my 
great  relief,  as  it  was  important  for 
me  to  be  in  Westmorland  by  the 
morning,  I  saw  by  the  huge  saucer 
eyes  of  the  maU,  biasing  through  the 
gloom  of  overhanging  honses,  that  my 
chance  was  not  yet  lost  Past  the 
time  it  was ;  bnt  by  some  luck,  very 
unusnal  in  my  experience,  the  midl 
was  not  even  yet  ready  to  start.  I 
ascended  to  my  seat  on  the  box,  where 
my  doak  was  still  lying  as  it  had  lain 
at  the  Bridgewater  Arms.  I  had  left 
it  there  in  imitation  of  a  nautical  dis- 
coverer, who  leaves  a  bit  of  bunting 
on  the  shore  of  his  discovery,  by  way 
of  warmng  off  the  ground  the  whole 
hnman  race,  and  signalising  to  the 
Christian  and  the  heathen  worlds, 
with  his  best  compUments,  that  he 
has  planted  his  throne  for  ever  upon 
that  virgin  soil ;  henoefcnrward  claim- 
ing the  Jus  (hmmii  to  the  top  of  the 
atmosphere  above  it,  and  also  the 
right  of  driving  shafts  to  the  centre  €i 
the  earth  below  it;  so  that  all  pemde 
found  after  this  waming,  either  aloft 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  shafts,  or 
squatting  on  the  soil,  will  bo  treated 

as  treq[>assers-4hat  is,  decapitated  Iqr 
theur  very  fkithfhl  and  obeoient  ser- 
vant, the  owner  <tf  the  slid  bunting. 
Possibly  my  cloak  miglit  not  hare 
been  respected,  and  i&Jut  ^efOkm 
might  have  been  cnieUy  yidated  in 
my  person— for,  in  the  dark,  people 
commit  deeds  of  darkness,  sas  befng 
a  greaf  ally  of  morality---bnt  it  so 
happened  that,  on  this  night,  there  was 
no  other  ootslde  passeoffer;  and  tiie 
crime,  whidi  else  was  bnt  too  pro* 
bi^hto,  missed  fire  fhr  want  of  a  cranl- 
naL  By  the  way,  I  may  as  well 
mention  at  this  pobt,  alnoe  a  dnmn- 
stantlal  accuracgr  la  esstntiil  to  tke 
effact  of  my  narntire,  that  there  waa 
no  other  penKm'  of  anr  dmoA^KiaL 
whatever  about  tha  mall— the  goard, 
the  coachman,  and  myself  befaw 
allowed  for^-^ezcmt  ODlT€iiie--«lioiiia 
creatvre  of  the  daaa  known  to  tlie 
worid  as  inaldem,  bit  whom  yiwig 
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Oxford  called  sometimes  "  TrojaDs," 
iu  oppoiitiou  to  our  Greciau  selves, 
aud  sometimes  "  vermin.'*  A  Turkish 
Etfendi,  who  piques  himself  on  ^ood- 
brcedin^,  will  never  mention  by  name 
a  pig.  Vet  it  is  but  too  often  that 
ho  has  reason  to  mention  this  animal ; 
since   constantlv,  in  the  streets    of    acquaintances;   and  if  it  were  but 


the  visitation  of  intenae  8tiipidlt3r,  bj 
impinging  on  amoonUgfafcmghtagainat 
the  off  bind  wheel  of  the  Glasgow  mftii! 
Deodand  upon  the  said  whed — two- 
pence/' What  a  simple  laiildaiy 
inscription!  Kobody  mnch  in  tlw 
wrong  but  an  off- wheel ;  and  with  few 


Staniboul,  he  liiis  his  trousers  deranged 
or  polluted  by  this  vile  creature  nin- 
iiing  between  his  logs.  But  under 
any  excess  uf  huny  he  is  always  care- 
ful, nut  of  respect  to  the  company  he 
is  dining  with,  to  suppress  the  odious 
name,  and  to  call  the  wi*etch  ^^  that 
other  creature,''  as  though  all  animal 
lile  bf^ide  formed  one  group,  and  this 
odious  beast  (to  whom,  as  Olirj-sippus 
observed,  salt  serves  as  an  a{)ology 
for  a  soul)  formed  another  and  alien 
group  on  the  outside  of  creation. 
Now  I,  who  am  an  English  Elfendi, 
that  think  myself  to  understand  good- 
breeding  as  well  as  any  son  of  Othman, 
beg  my  reader's  ])ard(>n  for  having 
mentioned  an  insider  by  his  gross 
natural  name.  I  shall  do  so  no  more : 
and,  if  I  should  have  occiision  to 
glance  at  so  painful  a  subject,  I  shall 
always  call  him  "that  other  c!vature." 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  no  such 
distressing  occasion  will  arise.  But, 
by  the  way,  an  occasion  arises  at  this 
moment ;  for  the  reader  will  bo  sure 
to  ask,  when  we  come  to  the  story, 
"  Was  this  other  creature  present?" 
He  was  not ;  or  more  correctly,  per- 
haps, it  was  not.  Wo  dropped  the 
creature — or  the  creature,  by  natural 
imbecility,  dropped  itself — within  the 
lirst  ten  miles  from  Manchester.  In 
the  latter  case,  I  wish  to  make  a 
])hilosoi)hic  remark  of  a  moral  ten- 
dency. When  1  die,  or  when  the 
reader  dies,  and  by  repute  suppose  of 
fever,  it  will  never  be  known  whether 


rendered  into  choice  Latin,  though 
there  would  be  a  little  bother  in  find- 
ing a  Ciceronian  word  for  *^off-wheeV* 
^Morcellus  himself,  that  great  maaler 
of  sepulchral  eloquence,  conld  not 
show  a  better.  Why  I  call  thia  little 
remark  morale  is,  nom  the  compen- 
sation it  points  out.  Hera,  by  the 
snpiK)sition,  is  that  other  creatore  on 
the  one  side,  the  beast  of  the  world; 
and  he  (or  it)  gets  an  epitaph.  Yon 
and  I,  on  the  contrary,  the  pride  of 
our  friends,  got  none. 

Hut  why  linger  on  the  anbject  of 
vermin  ?  Having  mounted  the  box,  I 
took  a  small  quantity  of  landannm* 
having  already  travelled  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles — viz.,  from  a  point 
seventy  miles  beyond  London,  upon  n 
simple  breakfast.  In  the  taking  of 
laudanum  there  was  nothing  extraor* 
dinary.  But  by  accident  it  drew  npOB 
me  the  special  attention  of  my  asses- 
sor on  the  box,  the  coachman.  And 
in  that  there  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. But  by  accident,  and  with 
great  delight,  it  drew  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  coachman  was  n 
monster  in  ix)int  of  size,  and  that  he 
had  but  one  eye.  In  fact  he  luid  been 
foretold  by  Virgil 


^*  !Mon5:tram  horrendum,  infonne,  ing«ns, 
cni  lumvn  adcmptum.** 

Ho  answered  in  every  point — a  mon- 
ster he  was — dreadful,  shapeless,  hnge, 
who  had  lost  an  eye.  But  why  should 
that  delight  me  ?  Had  he  been  one  o£ 


we  died  in  reality  of  the  fever  or  of    the  Calendars  in  the  Arabian  Nights^ 


the  doctor.  But  this  other  creature, 
in  the  case  of  dropping  out  of  the 
coach,  will  enjoy  a  coroner's  in«iuest ; 
consequently  he  will  enjoy  an  epitaph. 
For  I  insist  upon  it,  that  the  verdict 
of  a  coroner's  jury  makes  the  best  of 
epitaphs.  It  is  brief,  so  that  the 
public  all  find  time  to  read  it ;  it  is 
pithy,  so  that  the  surviving  friends 
(if  any  can  survive  such  a  loss)  re- 
member it  without  fatigue;  it  is  upon 
oath,  so  that  rascals  and  Dr  Johnsons 
cannot  pick  holes  in  it.  ^' Died  through 


and  had  paid  down  his  eye  as  the 
price  of  his  criminal  curiosity,  what 
right  had  /to  exult  in  his  misfortune? 
I  did  luH  exult:  I  delighted  in  no 
man^s  punishment,  though  it  were 
even  merited.  But  these  personal 
distinctions  identified  iu  an  instant  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  hadknowia 
in  the  south  for  some  years  as  the  mosfe 
masterly  of  mail-coachmen.  He  was 
the  man  in  all  Europe  that  could  best 
liave  undertaken  to  drive  six-iu-hand 
full  gallop  over  At  Sirat—\kaX  famoua 
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bridge  of  Mahomet  across  the  bottom- 
less gulf,  backing  himself  a^^ainat  the 
IYo[)bet  and  twenty  such  fellows.  I 
used  tricall  him  Cyclop*  HMsstigopkoms^ 
Cyclops  the  whlp-bearcr,  nntU  I  ob- 
served that  his  skill  made  whips  use- 
less, except  to  fetch  off  an  impertinent 
fly  from  a  leader^s  head ;  upon  which 
I  changed  his  Grecian  name  to  Cy- 
clops (lijfhrtiates  (Cyclops  the  chario- 
tcr.)  I,  and  others  known  tome,  studied 
under  him  the  diphrelatic  art.  Ex- 
cuse, readier,  a  word  too  elegant  to  be 
pedantic.  And  also  take  tUs  remark 
from  me,  as  a  ga^  tfamiiie — that 
no  word  ever  was  or  can  be  pedantic 
which,  by  supportingadistinction,  sup- 
ports the  accuracy  of  logic;  or  which 
fdls  np  a  chasm  for  the  understanding. 
As  a  pupil,  though  I  paid  extra  fees, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  stood  high  in  his 
esteem.  It  showed  his  dogged  ho- 
nesty, (though,  observe,  not  his  dis- 
ccnuuent,)  that  ho  could  not  seo  my 
merits.  Perhaps  we  ou^t  to  excuse 
his  absurdity  in  this  particular  l^  re*- 
membering  his  want  of  an  eye.  Tkai 
made  him  blind  to  my  merits.  Irri- 
tating as  this  blindnees  waa^  (surely 
it  could  not  be  envy?)  he  always 
courted  my  conversation,  in  which  art 
I  certainly  had  the  whip-hand  of  him. 
On  this  occasion,  great  joy  was  at  our 
meeting.  But  what  was  Cyclops  do- 
in*;  here  V  Had  the  medical  men  re- 
commended northern  air,  or  how  ?  I 
collected,  from  such  explanations  m 
he  volunteered,  that  he  had  an  interesi 
at  stake  in  a  suit-at-law  pending  at 
Lancaster;  so  that  probably  he  had 
got  himself  transferred  to  this  station^ 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  bis 
professional  pursuits  an  instant  readi- 
ness for  the  calls  of  hu  law-suit 

Meantime,  what  are  we  stopping 
for  y  Sun*ly  weVe  been  waiting  long 
enough.  (>h,  this  procrastinating 
mail,  and  oh  this  procrastinating  post- 
oftice !  Ciin*t  they  take  a  lesson  npon 
that  subji'ct  from  me?  Some  people 
have  calle<l  me  procrastinating.  Now 
you  are  witness,  reader,  that  I  waa 
in  time  for  //imr.  But  can  lAcy  Uj 
their  han<lH  on  tbeur  hearts,  and  mr 
that  they  were  in  time  for  me?  I, 
dnriii^Mny  life,  have  often  had  to  wait 
for  the  'p<H»t-offlce :  the  post-office 
never  waiteil  a  minute  for  me.  What 
are  they  about  ?  The  guard  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  large  extra 


tkm  of  foreign  mails  this  night,  owing 
to  irregularities  caased  by  war  and  by 
the  packet-service,  when  as  yet  no- 
thing is  done  by  steam.  For  an  extra 
hour,  it  seems,  the  post-office  has 
been  engaged  in  threshing  out  the 
pure  wheaten  correspondence  of  Glas- 
gow, and  winnowing  it  fh>m  the  chaff" 
of  all  baser  intermediate  towns.  Wfr 
can  hear  the  flails  going  at  this 
moment  But  at  last  all  is  finished* 
Sound  your  horn,  guard.  Manches- 
ter, good  bye;  we've  lost  an  hour  by 
your  criminal  conduct  at  the  post- 
office  :  which,  however,  though  I  da 
not  mean  to  part  with  a  serviccaUe 
ground  of  complaint,  and  one  whidi 
really  is  such  for  the  bones,  to  me 
secretly  is  an  advantage,  since  it  com- 
pels us  to  recover  this  last  hoar 
amongst  the  next  eight  or  nine.  Off 
we  are  at  last,  and  at  eleven  mile» 
an  hour:  and  at  first  I  detect  no 
changes  in  the  energy  or  in  the  skill 
of  Cydops. 

From  Manchester  to  Eendal,  whick 
virtually  (tbos^  not  in  law)  is  tho 
capital  of  Westmordaadf  were  at  this 
time  seven  stagiM  of  elevmi  miles  eseh. 
The  first  five  of  these,  dated  firoa 
Manchester,  terminated  in  Lancaster^ 
which  was  therefore  fifty-five  mileo 
north  of  Manchester,  and  the  sam« 
distance  exactly  firom  Liverpool.  Tkm 
first  three  terminated  in  l^rcstOB 
(called,  by  way  of  distinction  tnm 
other  towns  of  that  name,  j»roiK/  Pres- 
ton,) at  which  place  it  was  that  tha 
separate  roads  fWmi  Liverpool  and 
firom  Manchester  to  the  noitn  became 
confluent.  Within  these  first  ths«» 
stages  lay  the  fonndatio«,tliewocew» 
and  termination  of  oar  night's  adven* 
tore.  IXuring  the  first  stage,  I  fowad 
oat  that  Cyclops  was  mortal :  1m  mm 
liable  to  the  shocking  afilMtioa  of 
sleep->a  thing  which  I  bad  never  pn- 
viooslysuspeOed.  Ifa  man  is  addicted 
to  the  videos  habit  of  ileeping,  att 
the  skill  in  anrigation  of  ApoUo  Urn* 
self,  with  the  hones  of  Anmrn  to  eao* 
cnte  the  motions  of  Us  wiUt  sndl  him 
nothing.  ''Oh^Cydi^riexebdm* 
cd  more  than  ones,  **€lydopS|  mjr 
firiend ;  then  art mortsL  TlioasMiw 
est.""  TbrsoriitUsfint  eleven  milaa» 
however,  lie  betngred  Mi  iiArmi^f^- 
which  I  grieve  to  say  ho  shared  with 
the  whole  Pi^aft  Pantheea  only  by 
short  stretelMk    OAwnUng  iq^  to 
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made  an  apolog}'  for  biwiBelf,  which, 
instead  of  mending  the  matter,  laid  an 
ominous  foundation  for  coming  dis- 
asters. Tlic  summer  assizes  were 
now  proceeding  at  Lancaster :  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  for  three  nights 
and  three  days,  he  had  not  Iain  down 
in  a  bed.  During  the  day,  he  was 
waiting  for  his  uncertain  summons  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  in  which  he 
was  interested ;  or  he  was  drinking 
witli  the  other  witnesses,  under  the 
vigihmt  suiTcillancc  of  the  attorneys. 
During  the  night,  or  that  part  of  it 
when  the  least  temptatiuus  existed  to 
conviviality,  he  was  driving.  Tlirough- 
out  the  second  stage  he  grew  more 
and  more  drowsy.  In  the  second 
mile  of  the  third  stage,  ho  surrendered 
himself  finally  and  without  a  struggle 
to  his  perilous  temptation.  All  his 
past  resistance  had  but  deepened  the 
weight  of  this  final  oppression.  Seven 
atmosi>herc3  of  sleep  seemed  resting 
uj)on  him  ;  and,  to  consummate  the 
case,  our  worthy  guard,  after  singing 
"  Love  amongst  the  Koses,"  for  the 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth  time,  without  any 
invitation  from  Cyclops  or  myself, 
and  without  applause  for  his  poor 
labours,  had  moodily  resigned  himself 
to  slumber — not  so  deep  doubtless  as 
the  coachman's,  but  deep  enough  for 
mischief;  and  having,  probably,  no 
similar  excuse.  And  thus  at  last, 
about  ten  milos  from  Preston,  1  found 
myself  left  in  charge  of  his  Majest3*'s 
London  and  Glasgow  mail  then  run- 
ning about  eleven  miles  an  hour. 

What  made  this  negligence  less 
criminal  than  else  it  must  have  been 
thought,  was  the  condition  of  the  roads 
at  night  daring  the  assizes.  At  that 
time  all  the  law  business  of  populous 
Liverpool,  and  of  populous  Maiicliester, 
with  its  vast  cincture  of  populous 
rural  districts,  was  called  up  by  an- 
cient usage  to  the  tribunal  of  Lillipu- 
tian Lancaster.  To  break  up  this  old 
traditional  ii.^age  reijuircd  a  conflict 
with  powerful  established  interests,  a 
large  system  of  new  arrangements,  and 
a  new  parliamentary  statute.  As 
things  were  at  present,  twice  in  the 
year  so  vast  a  body  of  business  rolled 
northwards,  from  the  southern  (luarter 
of  the    county,  that  a  fortnight  at 
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least  occupied  the  severe  exertions  of 
two  judges  for  its  despatch.  The 
consequence  of  this  was — ^that  every 
horse  availablefor  sucha  service,  along 
the  whole  line  of  road,  was  exhausted 
in  carrying  down  the  moltitades  of 
people  who  were  parties  to  the  diffe- 
rent suits.  By  sunset,  therdbre,  it 
usually  happened  that,  through  ntter 
exhaustion  amongst  men  and  horses, 
the  roads  were  all  silent.  Except 
exhaustion  in  the  vast  adjacent  county 
of  York  from  a  contested  election, 
nothing  like  it  was  ordinarily  wit- 
nessed in  England. 

On  this  occasion,  the  usual  silence 
and  solitude  prevailed  along  the  road. 
Not  a  hoof  nor  a  wheel  was  to  be 
heard.  And  to  strengthen  this  false 
luxurious  confidence  in  the  noiseless 
roads,  it  hap])ened  also  that  the  night 
was  one  of  peculiar  solemnity  and 
peace.  I  myself,  though  slightly 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  i)eril,  had 
so  far  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the 
mighty  calm  as  to  sink  into  a  pro* 
found Vcveric.  The  month  was  Au- 
gust, in  which  lay  my  own  birth-day ; 
a  festival  to  every  thoughtful  man 
suggesting  solemn  and  often  sigh- 
born  thoughts.*  The  county  was  my 
own  native  county — upon  which,  in  its 
southern  section,  more  than  upon  any 
e(iual  area  known  to  man  past  or 
present,  had  descended  tlie  original 
curse  of  labour  in  its  heaviest  fonn, 
not  mastering  the  bodies  of  men  only 
as  of  slaves,  or  criminals  in  mines, 
but  working  through  the  fiery  wilL 
Upon  no  equal  space  of  earth,  was,  or 
ever  had  been,  the  same  energy  of 
human  power  put  forth  daily.  At 
this  particular  season  also  of  the 
assizes,  that  dreadful  hurricane  of 
flight  and  pursuit,  as  it  might  have 
seemed  to  a  stranger,  that  swept  to 
and  from  Lancaster  all  day  long, 
hunting  the  county  up  and  down,  and 
regularly  subsiding  about  sunset, 
united  with  the  permanent  distinction 
of  Lancashire  as  the  very  metropolis 
and  citadel  of  labour,  to  point  the 
thoughts  pathetically  upon  that 
counter  vision  of  rest,  of  saintly  re- 
pose from  strife  and  sorrow,  towards 
which,  as  to  their  secret  haven,  the 
profounder  aspirations  of  man^s  heart 


*  "  Sigh-boru:''  I  owe  the  suggestion  of  this  word  to  an  obscare  remembruioe  of 
a  beautiful  phrase  in  Giraldus  Cambreusis,  viz.,  surpiriota  cogitationrt. 
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are  continually  travelling.  Obliqaelj 
we  were  nearing  the  sea  upon  onr 
left,  which  also  must,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  bo  repeating  the 
general  state  of  halcyon  repose.  Tbo 
soa,  the  atmosphere,  the  light,  boro 
an  orclicstral  part  in  this  universid 
lull.  Moonlight,  and  the  first  timid 
tremblings  of  the  dawD,  were  now 
blending;  and  the  blendings  were 
brought  into  a  still  more  exquisite 
state  of  unity,  by  a  slight  silvery 
mist,  motionless  and  dreamy,  that 
covered  the  woods  and  fields^  bat 
with  a  veil  of  eqnable  transparency. 
Except  the  feet  of  our  own  horses, 
which,  running  on  a  sandy  margin  of 
the  road,  made  little  disturbance, 
there  was  Ho  sound  abroad.  In  the 
clouds,  and  on  the  earth,  prevailed 
the  same  majestic  peace ;  and  in  spito 
of  all  that  the  villain  of  a  schoolmaster 
has  done  for  the  ruin  of  our  sublimer 
thoughts,  which  are  the  thoughts  of 
our  infancy,  we  still  believe  in  no 
such  nonsense  as  a  limited  atmo- 
sphere. Whatever  wo  may  swear 
with  our  false  feigning  lips,  in  onr 
faith/'ul  hearts  wo  still  believe,  and 
must  for  ever  believe,  in  fields  of  air 
traversing  the  total  gnlf  between 
earth  and  the  central  heavens.  Still, 
in  the  confidence  of  children  that 
tread  without  fear  every  chamber  in 
thoir  fathcr*s  house,  and  to  whom  no 
door  is  closed,  we,  in  that  Sabbatic 
vi.siou  which  sometimes  is  revealed 
for  an  hour  upon  nights  like  this, 
ascend  with  easy  steps  from  the  sor- 
row-stricken fields  of  earth,  upwards 
to  the  sandals  of  God. 

Suddenly  from  thonghts  like  these, 
I  was  awakened  to  a  sullen  sonnd,  as 
of  some  motion  on  the  distant  road. 
It  stole  upon  the  air  for  a  moment ; 
I  listened  in  awe;  bnt  then  it  died 
away.  Once  ronsed,  liowever,  I 
could  not  bnt  observe  with  alarm  tho 
quickened  motion  of  onr  horses.  Ten 
years'  experience  had  made  my  oje 
li^aniod  in  the  valuing  of  motion ;  and 
I  .«aw  that  we  were  now  mnning 
tliirteon  miles  an  honr.  I  pretend  to 
no  presence  of  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  fear  is,  that  I  am  miscrablj 
and  shamefully  deficient  In  that  qua* 
lity  as  regards  action.    Tho  ptlsy  of 


doubt  and  distraction  hangs  like  some 
gnilty  weight  of  dark  nnfathomed  re- 
membrances upon  my  energies,  when 
the  signal  is  flying  for  action.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  accursed  gift 
I  have,  as  regards  thought^  that  in  the 
first  step  towards  tho  possibility  of  a 
misfortune,  I  see  its  total  evolution  : 
in  the  radix,  I  see  too  certainly  and 
too  instantly  its  entire  expansion ;  in 
tho  first  syllable  of  the  dreadful 
sentence,  I  read  already  the  last.  It 
was  not  that  I  feared  for  ourselves. 
What  conld  injure  usf  Our  bulk  and 
impetus  charmed  ns  against  peril  in 
any  collision.  And  I  had  rodo 
through  too  many  hundreds  of  perils 
that  wero  frightful  to  approach,  that 
were  matter  of  laughter  as  wo  looked 
back  upon  them,  for  any  anxiety  to 
rest  upon  our  interests.  The  mail 
was  not  built,  I  felt  assured,  nor  be- 
spoke, that  conld  betray  me  who 
trusted  to  its  protection.  Bnt  any 
carriage  that  we  conld  meet  would  be 
frail  and  liffht  in  comparison  of  onr- 
selves.  And  I  remarked  this  ominous 
aoddet^it  of  onr  situation.  Wo  were 
on  the  wrong  sido  of  the  road.  Bnt 
then  the  other  party,  if  other  there 
was,  might  also  be  on  tho  wrong 
side ;  and  two  wrongs  might  make  a 
right.  That  was  not  likely.  The 
same  motive  which  had  drawn  ut  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  viz., 
the  soft  beaten  sand,  as  contrasted 
with  the  paved  centre,  would  prove 
attractive  to  others.  Onr  lamps,  still 
lighted,  would  give  the  impression  of 
vigiUmce  on  our  part.  And  every 
creature  that  met  us,  would  rely  upon 
us  for  quartering.*  All  this,  and  if 
the  separate  links  of  the  anticipation 
had  been  a  thousand  times  more,  I 
saw — ^not  discursively  or  by  eflbrt — 
but  as  by  one  flash  of  horrid  intui- 
tion. 

Under  this  steady  thouffh  rapid 
anticipation  of  the  evil  which  m»ahi 
be  gathering  ahead,  ah,  reader !  what 
a  sullen  mystery  of  feari  what  a  sigh 
of  woe,  seemed  to  steal  upon  the  air. 
as  again  the  far-off  sound  of  a  wheel 
was  heard!  A  whisper  it  was— • 
whisper  from,  perhttM,  Hour  miles  off 
— secretly  announcmg  a  ruin  that, 
being  foreseen,  was  not  the  less  Inevlk- 


*  ^  (ImirifriHy^ — this  it  the  lechniMl  word  ;  and,  I  prtSMij  derived. from  the 
French  carfayfr,  to  evade  a  mt  or  any  ehttade. 
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able.  What  could  bo  done— who  was 
it  that  could  do  it— to  check  the 
Btorm-rtight  of  these  maniacal  horses? 
"What !  couhl  I  not  seize  the  reins 
from  the  prasp  of  the  aluml  icring  coach- 
man? You,  reader,  think  that  it 
would  have  been  in  t/our  power  to  do 
so.  And  I  quarrel  not  with  your 
estimate  of  yourself.  But,  from  the 
way  ill  which  the  coachman's  hand 
was  vi<'od  l)ct  ween  his  upper  and  lower 
thigh,  this  was  imi)0?8ibK'.  The  guard 
subset] uently  found  it  impossible,  after 
this  danger  had  passed.  Not  the 
prajsp  only,  but  also  the  position  of  this 
Polyphrnius,  made  the  attempt  im- 
possible. Yon  still  think  otherwise. 
See,  then,  that  bronze  equestrian 
statue.  Till'  cruel  rider  has  kept  the 
bit  in  his  lioraij's  niouih  for  two  cen- 
turies. I.'nbridle  him,  for  a  minute, 
if  you  please,  and  wash  his  mouth 
wi I  h  watLT.  Or  stay,  reader,  unhorse 
me  that  marble  emperor :  knock  me 
those  rnarbh)  feet  from  those  marble 
stirnii)s  of  Charlemagne. 
Thi'   sounds  ah<*ad   strengthened, 
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head,  gave  to  it  the  character  of  a 
cathedral  uale.  Theoe  trees  lent  a 
deeper  Bdemnity  to  the  early  lidit; 
but  there  was  still  light  enough  to 
perceive,  at  the  fkirdier  end  of  tins 
gothic  aisle,  a  ligfaty  reedy  gig^  in 
which  were  seated  avomig  man,  nd, 
b  V  his  side,  a  yonng  lady.  Ah,  yonng 
sir!  what  are  yon  about?  If  it  h 
necessary  that  yoa  ahonld  whliqwr 
yonr  oommunications  to  this  yonng 
lady— thongfa  really  I  see  nobody  at 
thishonr,  and  on  this  solitary  road, 
likely  to  overiiear  yonr  oooversalion 
— ^is  it,  therefore,  necessary  that  yon 
should  cany  yonr  lips  fonrud  to  hen? 
The  little  carnage  is  creeping  cm  at 
one  mile  an  honr;  and  the  parties 
within  it,  being  thns  tenderly  engsged, 
arc  naturally  bending  down  their 
heads.  Between  them  and  etemitj, 
to  all  human  calculation,  there  Is  bat 
a  minute  and  a  half.  What  is  it  that 
I  shall  do  ?  Strange  it  is,  and  to  a 
mere  auditor  of  the  tale,  might  seem 
laughable,  that  I  should  need  a  sng- 
gestion  from  tiic  Iliad  to  prompt  the 


andwere  now  too  clearly  the  sounds  of    solo   recourse  that  remained.     BaC 

so  it  was.  Suddenly  I  remembered 
the  shout  of  Achilles,  and  its  effect. 
But  could  I  pretend  to  shont  like  the 
son  of  Pelous,  uded  by  Pallas?  No, 
certainly :  but  then  I  needed  not  tlie 
shout  that  should  alarm  all  Asia  mi- 
litant:  a  shout  would  suffice,  snch  ss 
should  carry  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
two  thoughtless  young  people,  and  one 


wheels.  AVho  and  what  couhl  it  be 
Was  It  industr}'  in  a  taxed  cart  ? — was 
it  youthful  gaiety  in  a  gig  ?  Whoever 
it  wns,  sometliing  must  l)e  attempted 
to  warn  them.  I'pon  the  other  party 
rest-  tlio  active  responsibility,  but 
upon  w-' — and,  woe  is  me !  that  us 
was  my  single  self— rests  the  respon- 
siliility  of  warning.  Yet,  how  should 
this  be  accomplished  ?  flight  I  not 
seize  the  guanrs  horn  ?  Already,  on 
tlie  first  tlionj:ht,  I  was  making  my 
way  over  the  roof  to  the  guard's  seat. 
But  tills,  from  tlie  foreign  mails  being 
piled  upnn  the  roof,  was  a  dillicull, 
and  even  dangerous  attempt,  to  one 
cramped  by  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  of  outside  travelling.  And, 
torlunatoly,  before  I  had  K»>t  much 
time  in  tlie  attempt,  our  frantic  horses 
swept  round  an  angle  ('f  the  road, 
which  oponcil  upon  us  the  stage  where 
the  collision  must  be  accomplished, 
the  parties  that  seemed  summoned  to 
the  trial,  an«l  the  impossibility  of  sav- 
ing tliem  by  any  communication  with 
the  ^riiai'd. 

Before  us  lay  an  avenue,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  &'i\  hundred  yards,  per- 
haps, in  length  ;  and  the  umbrageous 
trees,  which  ro.^o  in  a  regular  line 
from  either  side,  meeting  high  over- 


gig  horse.  I  shouted — and  the  yonne 
man  heard  me  not.  A  second  timel 
shouted — and  now  lieheud  me,  for 
now  he  raised  his  head. 

Here,  then,  all  had  been  done  that, 
by  me,  could  be  done :  more  on  ny 
part  was  not  possible.  Mine  had  beoi 
the  first  step :  the  second  was  for  the 
young  man :  the  third  was  for  God. 
If,  said  I,  the  stranger  is  a  faraTC 
man,  and  if,  indeed,  he  lores  the 
young  giii  at  his  sido-^or,  loving  her 
not,  if  he  feels  the  oblkation  pressing 
upon  every  man  worthy  to  be  adM 
a  man,  of  domg  his  utmost  ibr  a  wo- 
man confided  to  his  protection — ^he 
will  at  least  make  some  eflSsrt  to  save 
her.  If  tJmt  fails,  he  will  not  pcsish 
the  more,  or  by  a  death  more  croel,  for 
having  made  it ;  and  he  will  die^  as 
a  brave  man  should,  with  his  face  to 
the  danger,  and  with  his  arm  about  the 
woman  that  he  sought  in  Tain  to  sstc. 
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Bat  if  he  makes  no  effort,  ^^mmm^mmm^j 
-without  a  straggle,  from  Ins  dnty,  £e 
himself  will  not  the  leas  certainly 
perish  for  this  baseness  of  poltroonery. 
He  will  die  no  less:  and  why  not? 
Wherefore  shoald  we  grieve  that  there 
is  one  craven  less  in  the  weild?  Ko ; 
let  him  perish,  without  a  pitying 
thought  of  ours  wasted  npon  ham; 
and,  in  that  case,  all  oar  gnef  will  be 
reserved  for  the  fate  of  the  heli^esB 
girl,  who,  now,  npon  the  least  shadow 
of  failm*e  in  Am,  mast,  by  the  fiercest 
of  translations — ^mast,  without  time 
for  a  prayer — mast,  within  seventy 
seconds,  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God. 

But  craven  he  was  not:  sadden 
had  been  the  call  npon    Mm,  and 
sudden  was  his  answer  to  the  call. 
He  saw,  he  heard,  he  oomprehendedt 
the  ruin  that  was  coming  down:  al- 
ready its  gloomy  shadow  darkened 
above  him;  and  already  he  was mea- 
suriug  his  strength  to  deal  with  it. 
Ah !  what  a  vnlgar  thing  does  ooarai^ 
seem,  when  we  see  nauoDB  baying  it 
and  selling  it  for  a  shilling  a-day :  ah ! 
what  a  sublime  thing  does  eonrage 
seem,  when  some  foanhl  crisis  on  the 
great  deeps  of  life  carries  a  man,  as 
if  running  before  ahnrricane,  np  to  the 
giddy  crest  of  some  monntainons  wave, 
from  which,  accordinffly  as  he  chooses 
his  course,  be  desaSai  two  oomnes, 
and  a  voice  says  to  him  mndibly — 
*^  This  way  lies  hope;  take  the  other 
way  and  mourn  for  ever ! "  Yet,  even 
theu,  amidst  the  raving  of  the  sead 
and  the  frenzy  of  the  dsmger,  the  man 
is  able  to  confront  his  dtaation— 4s 
able  to  retu^  for  a  moment  into  soli- 
tude with  God,  and  to  seek  an  his 
counsel  from  him!  For  seven  seconds, 
it  might  be,  of  his  seventy,  tiie  stranger 
settled  his  countenance  steadfiuitty 
upon  us,  as  if  to  search  and  valne 
every  clement  in  the  conflict  before 
him.    For  five  seconds  more  he  sate 
immovably,  like  one  that  mused  on 
some  great  purpose.    For  five  he  sate 
with  eyes  upraised,  like  one  that  pray- 
ed in  sorrow,  under  some  extrenuty  of 
doubt,  for  wisdom  to  guide  him  to- 
wards the  better  chdoe.    Then  sud- 
denly he  rose;  stood  upl^^;  and, 
by  a  sudden  strain  u|nmi  ue  xeiis, 
raising  his  hone's  iKefeet  ftwn  the 
ground,  he  slewed  him  round  on  tiio 
pivot  of  his  hhid  l^^s,  so  as  to  plant 
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the  little  equipage  hi  ^position  neariv 
at  rigbt-ang^  to  ours.    Thus  hoc  his 
condition  was  not  improved ;  exo^t 
as  afinrt  step  had  been  taken  towards 
tSie  poesMity  of  a  second.    If  no 
more  were  done,  nothing  was  done: 
for  tlie  little  carriage  still  occupied 
the  very  centre  of  our  path,  thoug^i 
in  an  altered  direction.     Yet  even 
now  it  may  not  be  too  late :  fifteen 
of  the  twenty  seconds  may  stm  bo 
nnezhansted;  and  one  almighty  bound 
forward  may  avail  to  dear  tiie  ground. 
Hurry  then,  huny  I  for  the  flyuig  mo- 
ments— the^  hurry!  Oh  hurry,  hurry, 
my  brave  young  man  I  for  the  cruel 
hoofe  of  our  horses— tfjb^  also  hurry  I 
Fast  are  the  flying  moments,  faster 
are  the  hoofo  of  our  horses*    Fear  not 
for  iUM,  if  human  energy  can  suffice : 
faithful  was  he  that  drove,  to  his 
terrific  duty ;  foithfnl  was  the  horso 
to  Ms  command.      One  blow,  one 
impulse  given  with  voloe  and  hand 
by  the  stranger,  one  nudi  firom  the 
horse,  one  bound  as  if  in  the  act  of 
rising  to  n  fence,  landed  the  dodle 
creature's  fore-foet  mpoa  tiie  crown  or 
archiuff  centre  of  tiie  road.      The 
larger  half  of  the  little  equipage  had 
thOLclearedourow-toweringshadow: 
thai  was  evident  even  to  my  own 
agitated  sight.    But  it  mattered  littie 
that  one  wreck  should  float  off  in 
safotv,  if  i^on  the  wreck  that  per- 
ished were    emfaaiked  the  Smman 
freiriitage.     The  rear  part  id  the 
carriage— waa  ikai  eertainly  beyond 
the  lineof  absolute  ndn?  Whatjpower 
could  answer  the  question?    Glance 
of  eye,  thought  cf  man,wingof  angel» 
which  of  these  had  speed  enough  to 
sweep  between  the  question  ami  the 
answer,  and  divide  we  one  from  the 
other?    Light  does  not  tread  upon 
the  steps  of  ViAt  more  individbly, 
than  ^  our  dl-oonqnerhig  arrival 
upon  the  cicaphig  ellnrts  of  the  rig. 
nai  must  the  jomig  man  have  lek 
tooplainly.  His  oack  was  now  turned 
to  us;  not  by  idght  could  he  any 
longer  communicate  with  the  peril ; 
but  by  tiie  dreadM  nttle  of  our  har- 
ness, too  tndty  bad  Us  ear  been  In- 
etructed— Hat  jJl  iraMBniriied  mb 
any  fhfUiCf  effbrt  of  Mr. 
in  nsinatiflii  he  had  reeted 
flnBhisitnHS:  aBdBeriiipe.inMs 
host  ht  was  wUveAg-'' AtlMr, 
wUch  art  abOfOi  do  fhon  flnlsh 
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ill  heaven  what  I  on  earth  have 
attempted."  We  ran  past  them 
faster  than  ever  mill-race  in  our 
inexorable  flight.  Oh,  raving  of 
hurricanes  that  mast  have  sounded  in 
their  young  ears  at  the  moment  of 
our  transit !  Either  with  the  swingle- 
bar,  or  with  the  haunch  of  our  near 
leader,  we  had  struck  the  oft- wheel  of 
the  little  gig,  which  stood  rather 
obliquely  and  not  quite  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  accurately  parallel  with  the 
near  wheel.  The  blow,  from  the 
fury  of  our  passage,  resounded  terri- 
fically. I  rose  in  horror,  to  look  upon 
the  ruins  we  might  have  caused. 
From  my  elevated  station  I  looked 
down,  and  looked  back  upon  the  scene, 
which  in  a  moment  told  its  tale,  and 
wrote  all  its  records  on  my  heart  for 
ever. 

The  horse  was  planted  immovably, 
with  his  fore -feet  upon  the  paved 
crest  of  the  central  road.  He  of  the 
whole  party  was  alone  untouched  by 
the  passion  of  death.  The  little 
cany  carriage — partly  perhaps  from 
the  dreadful  torsion  of  the  wheels  in 
its  recent  movement,  ])artly  from  the 
thundering  blow  we  had  given  to  it — 
as  if  it  sympathised  with  human 
horror,  was  all  alive  with  tremblings 
and  shivcrings.  The  young  man  sat 
like  a  rock.  He  stiiTcd  not  at  all. 
l$ut  ///*s'  was  the  steadiness  of  agitation 
frozen  into  rest  by  horror.  As  yet 
lie  dared  not  to  look  round ;  for  ho 
knew  that,  if  anything  remained  to 
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do,  by  him  it  oonldno  longer  be  done. 
And  as  yet  he  knew  not  for  oertdn  if 
their  safety  were  aooompliahed.  Bat 
the  lady 

Bat  the  lady 1  Oh  heavens!  will 

that  spectacle  ever  depart  ftom  my 
dreams,  as  she  rose  and  sank  npcm  liar 
seat,  sank  and  rose,  threw  np  her  arms 
wildly  to  heaven,  clntchea  at  some 
visionary  object  in  the  air,  fjainting, 
praying,  raving,  despairing  I  Figoreto 
yourself,  reader,  the  elements  of  the 
case ;  satTer  me  to  recal  before  your 
mind  the  circumstances  of  the  nnpar- 
alleled  situation.  From  the  silence 
and  deep  peace  of  this  saintly  sum- 
mer night,— from  the  pathetic  blendlsg 
of  this  sweet  moonlight,  dawnlight, 
dreamlight, — ^from  the  manly  tendv- 
ness  of  this  flattering,  whispering, 
murmuring  love, — suddenly  as  firom 
the  woods  and  flelds, — suddenly  as 
from  the  chambers  of  the  air  opening 
in  revelation, — suddenly  as  from  the 
ground  yawning  at  her  feet,  leaped 
upon  her,  with  the  flashing  of  cata- 
racts. Death  the  crown6d  phantom, 
with  all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors, 
and  the  tiger  roar  of  his  voice. 

The  moments  were  numbered.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  our  flying 
horses  had  c^irried  as  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  umbrageons  aisle ;  at  right- 
angles  we  wheeled  into  our  former 
direction ;  the  turn  of  the  road  carried 
the  scene  out  of  my  eyes  in  an  instant, 
and  swept  it  into  my  dreams  for 
ever. 


DaEAM-FuorE. 

ON  THE  AnOVE  THEME  OP  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

"  Whence  the  sound 
Of  iiistmmcnts,  that  made  melodions  chime, 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ;  and  who  mov'd 
Their  stops  and  chorda,  was  seen;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 


TuM  ultuoshsimumeHtc, 


Par.  LoH,  B.  xu 


Passion  of  Sudden  Death  !  that  once 
in  youth  I  read  nnd  interpreted  by 
the  shadows  of  thy  averted*  signs;— 


Hapture  of  panic  taking  the  shape, 
which  amongst  tombs  in  chnrchcs  I 
have  seen,  of  woman  bursting  her 


*  "  Averted  sigiK^." — I  read  the  course  and  changes  of  the  lady's  agony  In  the  bqo- 

cession  of  her  involuntary  gestures  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  read  all  thfa 

from  the  rear,  never  once  catching  the  lady's  full  face,  and  even  her  proflle  imiiMu 
fectly.  —•!»««- 
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Ecpnlchral  bonds — of  woman's  Ionic 
form  bcndiug  forward  from  tfie  rnins 
of  her  grave,  with  arching  foot,  with 
eyes  upraised,  with  clasped  adoring 
hands — waiting,  watching,  trembling, 
praying,  for  the  trumpct^s  call  to  riso 
from  dust  for  evdT ; — Ah,  vision  too 
fearful  of  shuddering  humanity  on  the 
brink  of  abysses!  vision  that  didst 
start  back — that  didst  reel  away— like 
a  slirivclliog  scroll  from  before  the 
wrath  of  fire  racing  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind !  Epilepsy  so  brief  of  horror 
— wherefore  is  it  that  thon  canst  not 
die  ?  Passing  so  suddenly  into  dark- 
ness, wherefore  is  it  that  still  thon 
sheddest  thy  sad  funeral  blights  upon 
the  gorgeous  mosaics  of  dreams  ? 
Fragment  of  music  too  stem,  heard 
once  and  heard  no  more,  what  aileth 
tliee  that  thy  deep  rolling  chords  come 
lip  at  intervals  through  all  the  worlds 
of  sleep,  and  after  thirty  years  have 
lost  no  element  of  horror? 

•  1. 

Lo,  it  is  summer,  ahnighty  summer ! 
The  everlasting  gates  of  life  and  sum- 
mer are  thrown  open  wide;  and  on 
the  ocean,  tranquil  and  veraant  as  a 
savannah,  the  unknown  lady  firom  the 
dreadful  vision  and  I  myself  are  float- 
ing :  she  upon  a  foiry  pinnace,  and  I 
upon  an  English  three-decker.  Bat 
both  of  us  are  wooing  gales  of  festal 
happiness  within  the  domain  of  onr 
common  country — ^within  that  ancient 
watery  park — withui  that  pathless 
chase  where  England  takes  her  plea- 
sure as  a  huntress  through  winter  and 
summer,  and  which  stretches  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  snn.  Ah !  what 
a  wilderness  of  floral  beauty  was  hid- 
den, or  was  suddenly  revmded,  npon 
the  tropic  islands  throngh  whicli  the 
pinnace  moved.  And  upon  her  deck 
what  a  bevy  of  human  flowers-^yoimg 
women  how  lovely,  yonng  men  liow 
noble,  that  were  dandbag  together,  and 
slowly  drifting  towaras  u»  amidst 
music  and  incense,  amidst  bloBSoms 
from  forests  and  gorgeous  oocymM 
from  vintages,  amidst  natoralcaming 
and  the  echoes  of  sweet  gpUish  buig^ 
ter.  Slowly  the  pinnace  neais  nSf 
gaily  she  hails  ns,  and  slowly  she  dis- 
appears beneath  the  shadow  of  our 
mighty  bows.  Bat  theUi  is  tl  some 
signal  from  heaven,  the  mosic  and  the 
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carols,  and  the  sweet  eohoinff  of  ffirl- 
ish  laagfater-^all  are  hashea  What 
evil  has  smittm  the  irinnaoe,  meeting 
or  overtaking  her?  Did  rahi  to  onr 
friends  conch  within  oar  own  dreadfol 
shadow?  Was  onr  shadow  the  sha- 
dow of  death?  I  looked  over  the 
bow  for  an  answer ;  and,  behold  I  the 
pinnace  was  dismantled ;  the  revel  and 
the  revellers  were  fonnd  lU)  more ;  the 
glory  of  the  vintage  was  dnst ;  and  the 
forest  was  left  without  a  witness  to  its 
beauty  npon  the  seas.  "  Bnt  where," 
and  I  tamed  to  onr  own  crew — "  where 
are  the  lovely  women  that  danced 
beneath  the  awning  of  flowers  and 
dnstering  corymbi?  Whither  have 
fled  the  noble  yonng  men  that  danced 
with  lAemf"  Answer  there  was  none. 
Bnt  suddenly  tihe  man  at  the  mast- 
head, whose  countenance  darkened 
with  alarm,  cried  alond— -**  Sail  on  the 
weath^-beam!  Down  she  comes 
npon  ns ;  in  seventy  seconds  she  wQl 
founder!" 

S. 

I  looked  to  the  weather-side,  and 
the  summer  had  departed.    The  sea 
was  rocking,  and  shaken  with  gather- 
ing wrath.    Upon  its  snrftce  sate 
mighty  mists,  wliich  gronped  them- 
selves into  arches  and  long  cathedral 
aisles.    Down  one  of  tiieae,  with  the 
fleiy  pace  ti  a  qoarrel  ihmi  a  cross- 
bow, ran  a  frigiUe  right  athwart  ooir 
course.     ^*  Are  thej  mad?"  some 
voice  excUdmed  from  onr  deck.  *^Are 
they  blind?  Dothey  woothdrmin?" 
Bnt  in  a  moment,  as  she  was  dooe  npon 
ns,  some  impulse  of  a  liea49r  eanrent 
or  sadden  Tortez  saTO  a  wheeling  bias 
to  her  coarse,  anaoif  she  inged  with- 
out a  shock.    As  she  ran  past  as. 
high  aloft  amongst  the  ahnmds  stoog 
the  lady  of  the  pinnaee*   Die  desfia 
opened  ahead  iA  maUee  to  xeoelTe- 
her,  towering  niges  of  fbam  ran  after 
her,  the  biUows  wen  flerae  to  catck 
her.    Bat  ht  away  she  was  borne 
into  desert  mess  of  the  sea :  whilit 
still  by  sight  1  Mlowed  hsTi  18  she  ran 
before  tne  howHaf  gahs  chased  hy 
anny  seahMa  mA  by  maddening 
Uuowi:  aim  I  anrlMr,ia  at  the  mo- 
ment man  ribe  lan  pi^Wi  ^u^^^^P^ 
the  shfondSi  wltli  Imt.  wUto  dfapenea 
streialnilMftMrettevlil.  Ihenilu 
stood  imk  hair  Ashmlhd,  one  hand 
dat<*adamemstflwila*ltiig  risiig, 
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.sinking,  fluttering,  trembling,  pray- 
ing—there for  leagues  I  saw  her  as 
she  stood,  raiding  at  intcr\'als  one 
hand  to  heaven,  amidst  the  ficr}-  creifts 
of  the  pursuing  waves  and  the  raving 
of  the  stonu ;  until  at  Kis'^t,  upon  a 
sound  fix>m  slUxt  of  malicious  laughter 
and  mockery,  all  wa.s  hidden  for  ever 
in  driving  showers ;  and  afterwards, 
but  when  I  know  not,  and  how  I  know 
not, 


o 


Sweet  funeral  bells  from  some  in- 
calculable distance,  wailing  over  the 
dead  that  die  before  the  dawn, 
awakened  me  as  I  slept  in  a  boat 
moortMl  to  some  familiar  shore.  The 
morning  twiliglit  oven  then  was 
breaking  ;  and,  by  the  dusky  revela- 
tions which  it  spread,  I  saw  a  girl 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  white 
roses  about  her  head  for  some  great 
festival,  nnining  along  the  solitary 
strand  with  extremity  of  haste.  Her 
running  was  the  running  of  panic  ; 
and  often  she  looked  back  a?  to  some 
dreadful  enemy  in  the  rear.  I5ut  when 
I  leaped  ashore,  and  followed  on  her 
steps  to  warn  her  of  a  peril  in  front, 
alas  I  from  me  she  fled  as  from  another 
peril ;  and  vainly  I  shouted  to  her  of    but  we  saw  them  not.    Tidings  had 


[Dec. 

over  tho  grave  of  the  bnried  chibl, 
and  over  her  blighted  dawn. 

I  sate,  and  wept  in  secret  the  tears 
that  men  have  ever  given  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  that  died  before  the 
dawn,  and  by  the  treacheiy  of  eutb, 
our  mother.  But  the  tears  and  fhneral 
belLs  were  hnshcd  suddenlv  by  a  shoot 
as  of  many  nations,  and  by  a  roar 
as  from  some  great  king*s  artilleiy  ad- 
vancing rapidly  along  l£e  vaUeys,  and 
lieard  afar  by  its  echoes  among  the 
mountains.  "Ilnsh!"  I  said,  as  I 
l)ent  my  car  earthwards  to  listen — 
*^hush! — this  either  is  the  very 
anarchy  of  strife,  or  else** — and  then 
I  listened  more  profoundly,  and  said  as 
I  raised  my  head —  *^  or  else,  oh  hea- 
vens !  it  is  victory  that  swallows  np 
all  strife." 

4. 

Immediately,  in  trance,  I  was  car- 
ried over  land  and  sea  to  some  distant 
kingdom,  and  placed  upon  a  triumphal 
car,  amongst  companions  crowned 
with  laurel.  Tlic  darkness  of  gather- 
ing midnight,  brooding  over  all  tho 
land,  hid  from  us  the  mighty  crowds 
that  werewcaving  restlessly  about  onr 
carriage  as  a  centre — ^wo  heard  them. 


quicksands  that  lay  ahead.  Faster 
and  faster  she  ran ;  round  a  promon- 
tory of  rock  she  wheeled  out  of  sight ; 
in  an  instant  I  also  wheeled  round  it, 
but  only  to  see  the  treacherous  sands 
gathering  above  her  head.  Already 
her  person  was  bnried ;  only  the  fair 
young  head  and  the  diadem  of  white 
roses  around  it  were  still  visible  to 
the  pitying  heavens ;  and,  last  of  all, 
was  visible  one  marble  arm.  I  saw 
by  tho  early  twilight  this  fair  young 
head,  as  it  was  sinking  down  to  dark- 
ness— saw  this  marble  arm,  as  it  rose 
above  her  head  and  her  treacherous 
gi'ave,  tossing,  faultcring,  n'sing, 
clutching  a^  at  some  false  deceiving 
hand  stretched  out  from  the  clouds— 
saw  this  marble  arm  uttering  her  dying 
hope,  and  then  her  dying  despair.  The 
head,  the  diadem,  the  arm, — these 
all  had  sunk  ;  at  last  over  these  also 
the  cruel  quicksand  had  closed ;  aiid 
no  memorial  of  the  fair  young  girl 
remained  on  earth,  except  my  own 
solitary  tears,  and  the  funeral  bells 
from  the  desert  seas,  that,  rising 
4igain  more  softly,  sang  a  requiem 


arrived,  within  an  honr,  of  a  graadenr 
that  measured  itself  against  centuries ; 
too  full  of  pathos  they  were,  too  fall 
of  joy  that  acknowledged  no  fountain 
but  (}od,  to  utter  themselves  by  other 
language  than  by  tears,  by  restless 
anthems,  by  reverberations  rising 
from  every  choir,  of  the  Gloria  in 
e.rcdsi's.  These  tidings  we  that  sate 
upon  the  laurelled  car  had  it  for 
our  privilege  to  publish  amongst  all 
nations.  And  already,  by  signs 
audible  through  the  daiicness,  by 
snortings  and  tramplings,  our  an- 
gry horses,  that  knew  no  fear  of 
lieshly  weariness,  upbnudedus  with 
delay.  ^Vherefore  teas  it  that  we 
delayed?  Wc  waited  for  a  secret 
word,  that  should  bear  witness  to  the 
hope  of  nations,  as  now  accomplished 
for  ever.  At  midnight  the  secret 
word  arrived ;  which  word  was  — 
AVaterloo  and  Recovered  Christen- 
dom I  The  dreadful  word  shone  by 
its  own  light ;  before  us  it  went ; 
high  above  our  leaders*  heads  it  rode, 
and  spread  a  golden  light  over  the 
paths  which  we  travereed.    Every 
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city,  at  the  presence  of  the  sectet 
word,  throw  open  its  gates  to  receive 
us.  The  rivers  were  silent  as  we 
crossed.  All  the  infinite  forests,  as 
wc  ran  along  their  margins,  shivered 
ill  homage  to  the  secret  word.  And 
the  darkness  comprehended  it. 

Two  hours  after  midnight  we  reach- 
ed a  miglity  minster.  Its  gates,  which 
rose  to  the  clonds,  were  dosed.  But 
when  the  drcadM  word,  that  rode 
before  us,  reached  them  with  its 
golden  light,  silently  they  moved 
back  upon  their  hinges ;  and  at  a 
flying  gallop  our  equipage  entered  the 
grand  aisle  of  the  cathedral.  Uead- 
long  was  our  pace ;  and  at  eveiy  al- 
tar, in  the  little  chapels  and  oratories 
to  the  right  hand  and  left  of  our 
cour-?e,  the  lamps,  dying  or  uclcening, 
kindled  anew  in  sympathy  with  the 
secret  word  that  was  flying  past. 
Forty  leagues  we  might  have  run  in 
the  cathedral,  and  as  yet  no  strength 
of  morBin;:;jjght  had  reached  ns,  when 
wc  saw  before  ns  the  aerial  gaUeries 
of  the  organ  and  the  choir.  Every 
piiinacK.'  of  the  fret-worl^  eveiy  sta- 
tion of  advantage  amongst  the  tra- 
ceric5,  was  crested  by  white-robed 
choristers,  that  sang  deliverance ;  that 
wept  no  more  tears,  as  once  tiieir 
fathers  had  wept ;  but  at  intervals 
that  sang  together  to  the  generations, 
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All 'I  of  their  chaunting  was  no  end ;  of 
our  headlong'  pace  was  neither  panse 
norremisMOU. 

Thui:,  nfl  we  ran  like  torrents — thus, 
a^  we  .<5wcpt  with  bridal  rapture  over 
the  Ciimpo  Santo*  of  the  cathedral 


graves— snddenly  we  became  aware 
of  a  vast  necropolis  rising  upon  tho 
far-off  horizon — a  dty  of  sepnlchres* 
bnilt  within  the  saintly  caUiedral  lor 
the  warrior  dead   that  rested  from 
their  feuds  on  earth.    Of  purple  gra- 
nite was  the  necropolis ;  yet,  in  tho 
first  minute,  it  lay  lilce  a  purple  stain 
upon  the  horison — so  mighty  was  the 
distance.    In  the  second  minute  it 
trembled   through    many    changes, 
growing  into  terraces  and  towers  of 
wondrous  altitude,  so  mighty  was  the 
pace.    In  the  third  munute  ahready, 
with  our  dreadful  gallop,  we  were 
altering  its  subnrhS.      vast  sarco- 
phagi rose   on   every  aide,  having 
towers  and  turrets  that,  upon  the 
limits  of  the  central  aiale,  strode  for- 
ward with  handity  intnuion,  that  ran 
bade  with  mighty  shadows  into  an- 
swering recesaes.    EveiT  sarcophagus 
showed  many  bas-relieui— bas-rdfafo 
of  battles— bas-rdiaft  of  battle-fidda ; 
of  battles  fhmi  forvotten  tgea— of 
battles  fhmi  yesteraay— of  battle- 
fields that,  long  since,  natnre  had 
healed  and  recondledto  herself  with 
the  sweet  oblivion  of  flowers— of  btt- 
tle-i&dds  that  were  yet  angrv   and 
crimson  with  carnage.  Where  the  ter- 
races ran,  there  did  •remn;  where  tho 
towers  curved,  there  did  we  curve. 
With  the  flight  of  swallows  our  hones 
swept  round  every  an^.  like  rivers 
inflood,  wheeling  round  headlands; 
like  hnrieanes  that  ride  into  the  se- 
crets of  forests ;  fiuter  than  ever  light 
nnwove  the  maies  of  dariuiess,  oor 
flyhig  eouipage  carried  earthy  pts- 
sioos— kindled    warrior    instlnels — 
amongst  the  dnst  that  lay  around  ns ; 
dust  oftentimes  of  ov  Mfale  hAum 
that  had  sloit  in  God  from  QML  to 
Trafhlgar.    Andaowhad  wereadMd 
the  last  saroonhagns,  aow  wen  we 
abreast  of  the  last  bas-rdief,  alread|jr 
had  we  reoovered  tlie  anow*likafl%ht 


'  i  ni,i;  .  ,S'ri  fu.—  It  is  probable  that  most  of  mj  ita 
tli<'  hi  lory  of  ibc  Cimpo  SSanto  at  Pita-  canywa  of 
f'i«r  n  I'  1  «if  iiirtitj,a«  the  highest  prise  whieL the noMa 
or  in:  i.<;liic.  Thfrc  ii  another  Campo  Santo  at  Nai     J 
on  If.''  e\  iiiii>Io  gircD  bj  Piaa.      Poeriblj  the  i 
co]>ir  1 .    To  rndcn  who  are  uiiaequainted  witL  > 
yet  unnr.|naiiito<l  with  the  cathedral  cities  of  1 
that  tho  L'rnvo*  witlitn-ride  the  eathedfalB  often 
rin;;rs  and  honet  night  roll ;  aad  ■erhaM  a  he 
<>ithi'  Iralf  arrnn  whieh  I  had  ■ 
II '  i>ted  my  dream. 
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oftlie  illimitable  central  aisle,  when 
(•■Huiiignp  this  aisle  toineot  ns  vre  be- 
held a  female  infant  that  rode  in  a  car- 
riri?<»  as  frail  as  flowers.  The  mists, 
v.Iiirli  went  iMifore  her,  hid  the  fawns 
l!iat  drew  her,  but  could  not  hide  the 
shells  and  tropic  flowers  with  which 
j»he  played— but  could  not  hide  the 
lovely  smiles  by  which  she  nttered 
her  trust  in  the  mighty  cathedral,  and 
in  the  cherubim  that  looked  down 
u]>on  her  from  the  topmost  shafts  of 
its  pillars.  Face  to  face  she  was  meet- 
in  fj  us ;  face  to  (iice  she  rode,  as  if 
danger  there  were  none.  "  Oh  baby !" 
I  exclaimed,  "  J^halt  thou  be  the  ran- 
som for  Waterloo?  Must  we,  that 
carry  tidings  of  jjreat  joy  to  every 
people,  be  messengers  of  ruin  to  thee  ?" 
In  horror  I  rose  at  the  thought ;  but 
then  also,  in  horror  at  the  thought, 
rose  one  that  was  sculptured  on  the 
bas-relief— a  Dying  Trumpeter.  So- 
lemnly from  the  field  of  battle  he  ro<?e 
to  his  feet ;  and,  nnslinging  his  stony 
trumpet,  carried  it,  in  his  dying  an- 
guish, to  his  stony  lips — sounding 
once,  and  yet  once  again  ;  proclama- 
tion that,  in  t/ii/  ears,  oh  baby !  must 
have  spokeu  from  the  battlements  of 
death.  Immediately  deep  shadows 
fell  between  us,  and  aboriginal  silence. 
The  choir  had  ceased  to  sing.  The 
hoofs  of  our  horses,  the  rattling  of  our 
harness,  alarmed  tlie  graves  no  more. 
By  horror  the  bas-relief  had  been  un- 
locked into  life.  By  horror  we,  that 
were  so  full  of  life,  we  men  and  our 
horses,  with  their  fiery  fore-legs  rising 
in  mid  air  to  thi'ir  everlasting  gallop, 
wero  frozen  to  a  bas-relief.  Then  a 
third  tiiui^  the  tnnnpet  sounded ;  the 
seals  wore  taken  off  all  pulses;  life,  and 
the  frenzy  of  life,  tore  into  their  chan- 
nels again  ;  again  the  choir  burst  forth 
in  sunny  grandeur,  as  from  the  muf- 
fling of  stom)s  and  darkness ;  again 
the  thunderiugs  of  our  horses  carried 
temptation  into  the  graves.  One  cry 
burst  from  our  lips  as  the  clouds, 
drawing  ofi'  from  the  aisle,  showed  it 
empty  before  us—"  Whither  has  the 
infant  fled  ?— is  the  young  child  caught 
np  to  God  ? ''  Lo  I  afar  ofl',  in  a  vast 
recess,  rose  three  mighty  windows  to 
the  clouds ;  and  on  a  level  with  their 
summits,  at  height  insuperable  to 
man,  rose  an  altar  of  purest  alabnster. 
On  its  eastern  face  was  trembling  a 
crimson  glory.    Whence  came  ffmf!' 
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Was  it  from  the  reddening  d*wn  thst 
now  streamed  tkrouffh  the  windows  ? 
Was  it  from  the  crimson  robes  of  the 
martyrs  that  were  painted  on  the  vdii* 
(lows  ?  Was  it  from  the  bloody  bas- 
reliefs  of  earth?  WhencesoeTer  it 
were — there,  within  that  crimson  ra- 
diance, suddenly  appeared  a  female 
head,  and  then  a  female  fignre.  It 
was  the  child — ^now  grown  np  to  wo- 
man's height.  Clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  there  she  stood — sinking, 
rising,  trembling,  fainting — raying* 
despairing ;  and  behind  the  volnmeof 
incense  that,  night  and  day,  streamed 
upwards  from  the  altar,  was  seen  the 
fiery  font,  and  dimly  was  descried 
thc'outliuc  of  the  dreadful  being  thai 
should  baptise  her  with  the  baptism  of 
death.  Bnt  by  her  side  was  kneding 
her  better  angel,  that  hid  his  face 
with  wings ;  that  wept  and  pleaded 
for  /icr ;  that  prayed  when  «Ae'conld 
not ;  that  fought  with  heaven  by  tears 
for  her  deliverance ;  which  also,  as  he 
raised  his  immortal  conntenance  from 
his  wings,  I  saw,  by  the  glory  in  his 
eye,  that  ho  had  won  at  last. 

5. 

Then  rose  the  agitation,  spreading 
through  the  infinite  cathedral,  to  its 
agony ;  then  was  completed  the  pas- 
sion of  the  mighty  fbgne.  The  golden 
tubes  of  the  organ,  which  as  yet  had 
but  sobbed  and  muttered  at  intervals 
— gleaming  amongst  clouds  and  sniges 
of  incense — threw  up,  as  from  fonn- 
tains  unfathomable,  columns  of  heart- 
shattering  music.  Choir  and  anti- 
choir  were  filling  fast  with  unknown 
voices.  Thou  also,  Dying  Trumpeter ! 
— with  thy  love  that  was  victorious, 
and  thy  anguish  that  was  finishing, 
didst  enter  the  tumult :  trumpet  and 
echo  —  farewell  love,  and  farewell 
anguish— rang  through  the  dreadful 
sanctuft.  We,  that  spread  flight  be- 
fore us,  heard  the  tumult,  as  of 
flight,  mustering  behind  us.  In  fear 
we  looked  round  for  the  unknown 
steps  that,  in  flight  or  in  pursuit,  were 
gathering  upon  our  own.  Who  were 
these  that  followed?  The  faces,  which 
no  man  could  count— whence  were 
ihet/f  "  Oh,  darkness  of  the  grave!" 
I  exclaimed,  '^  that  from  the  crimson 
altar  and  from  the  fiery  font  wcrt  vi- 
sited with  secret  light — that  wert 
searched  by  the  effulgence  in  the  an- 
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pjel's  eye — were  these  indeed  thy 
children  V  Pomps  of  life,  that,  from 
tlie  burials  of  centuries,  rose  again  to 
the  voice  of  perfect  joy,  could  it  be  ye 
that  had  wrapped  me  in  the  reflux  of 
panic  ?"  What  ailed  me,  that  I  should 
fear  when  the  triumphs  of  earth  were 
advancing?  Ah!  Pariah  heart  within 
me,  that  couldst  never  hear  the  sound 
of  joy  without  sullen  whispers  of 
ti'eachcry  in  ambush ;  that,  from  six 
years  old,  didst  never  hear  the  pro- 
mise of  perfect  love,  without  seeing 
aloft  amongst  the  stars  fingers  as  of 
a  man's  hand  writing  tlie  secret  le- 
gend— "  ashes  to  ashes^  dust  to  dustP^ 
— wherefore  shouldst  thou  not  fear, 
though  all  men  should  rejoice?  Lo  ! 
as  I  looked  back  for  seventy  leagues 
through  the  mighty  cathedral,  and 
saw  the  quick  and  the  dead  that  sang 
together  to  God,  together  that  sang 
to  the  generations  of  man — ah!  raving, 
as  of  torrents  that  opened  on  every 
side :  trepidation,  as  of  female  and 
infant  steps  that  fled — ah!  rushing,  as 
of  wings  that  chased !  But  I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven,  which  said — "  Let 
there  be  no  reflux  of  panic— let  there 
bo  no  more  fear,  and  no  more  sudden 
death !  Cover  them  with  joy  as  the 
tides  cover  the  shore ! "  Thai  heard 
tlie  children  of  the  choir,  that  heard 
the  children  of  the  grave.  All  the 
hosts  of  jubilation  made  ready  to 
move.  Like  armies  that  ride  in  pur- 
suit, they  moved  with  one  step.  Us, 
that,  with  laurelled  heads,  were  pass- 
ing from  the  cathedral  through  its 
eastern  gates,  they  overtook,  and,  as 


with  a  garment^  they  wrapped  us 
round  with  thunders  that  overpowered 
our  own.  As  brothers  we  moved  to- 
gether ;  to  the  skies  we  rose — to  the 
dawn  that  advanced— to  the  stars  that 
fled  :  rendering  thanks  to  God  in  the 
highest — that,  having  hid  his  face 
through  one  generation  behind  thick 
clouds  of  War,  once  again  was  ascend- 
ing—was  ascendingfrom  W^atorloo — in 
the  visions  of  Peace  : — rendering 
thanks  for  thee,  young  girl !  whom 
having  overshadowed  with  his  inef- 
fable passion  of  Death — suddenly  did 
God  relent ;  sufl*crcd  thy  angel  to 
turn  aside  his  arm ;  and  even  in  thee, 
sister  unknown !  shown  to  me  for  a 
moment  only  to  be  hidden  for  ever, 
found  an  occasion  to  glorify  his 
goodness.  A  thousand  times,  amongst 
the  phantoms  of  sleep,  has  he  shown 
thee  to  me,  standing  before  the  golden 
dawn,  and  ready  to  enter  its  gates — 
with  the  dreadfid  Word  going  before 
thee — with  the  armies  of  the  grave 
behind  thee ;  shown  thee  to  me,  sink- 
ing, rising,  fluttering,  fainting,  but 
then  suddenly  reconciled,  adoring:  a 
thousand  times  has  ho  followed  thee 
in  the  worlds  of  sleep  —  through 
storms ;  through  desert  seas ;  through 
the  darkness  of  qnicksands ;  through 
fugues  and  the  persecution  of  fugues ; 
through  dreams,  and  the  dreadful  re- 
surrections that  are  in  dreams — only 
that  at  the  last,  with  one  motion  of 
his  victorious  arm,  he  might  record 
and  emblazon  the  endless  resurrec- 
tions of  bis  love ! 
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It  was  obscn-ed  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  in  his  speech  on  tbc  subject  of 
Pree  Traile  in  tho  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that 
those  who  reproached  tlie  new  system 
with  all  the  suffering  the  country  had 
undergone  during  the  last  three  years, 
forgot  or  concealed  the  fact,  that  that 
system  was  partially  introduced  by 
tiic  tariff  of  1812,  which  so  materuilly 
diminished  the  import-duties  on  rude 
produce  in  that  year;  and  that  the  three 
followinjr  years  (those  of  lt<4;l,  1844, 
and  1M;»)  were  tho  most  ])ro3perou3 
that  (Iroat  IJritain  has  ever  experi- 
enced. Ls  it  then  just,  he  added,  when 
//iinW  free  trade  in  1812  produced  such 
beneficial  results,  to  charge  complete 
fi-ec  trade  in  181(3  with  the  subsequent 
distress  wliich  has  occurred ;  the  more 
especially  as  adventitious  causes— in 
particular,  the  Irish  famine  of  181G, 
and  tho  Kuropean  revolutions  of  1848 
— amply  account  for  the  change,  with  • 
out  supposing  that  the  same  princi- 
ples, when  carried  into  practice  in 
1846,  produced  such  widely  different 
results  from  those  wluch  had  attended 
thoir  adoption,  to  a  certain  extent, 
four  years  before. 

The  observation  is  a  fair  one,  and 
apparently  of  material  woij^'ht  in  the 
great  question  now  at  issue  in  the 
nation.  When  properly  cousidcred, 
it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  free- 
triulL'  measures  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  has  introduced,  but  only 
^hows  that  it  is  to  the  combination  of 
those  measures,  with  another  elonient 
of  still  more  general  and  iiotont 
ajrency,  that  tho  disaster  has  bvcu 
owing.  In  the  interval,  be  it  recol- 
lected, between  IS  12  and  Is  10,  the 
nctv  currtnc'/  rcfiin'ction  hilh  war 
passed.  The  Bank  Charter  Bill  of 
i^ngland  received  the  royal  assent 
in  18 H,  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  1815.  Froe  trade  in  grain  was 
introdurod  in  July  \M(\\  in  su^'ar,  in 
3[ny  lsl7  ;  in  shipjun^',  in]May  LsllL 
The  harvests  of  tho  years  from  1840 
to  1841)  have  been,  as  usual  in  this 
climate,  checkered:  that  of  18l«;  was 
fair  in  grain,  but  sadly  dc'licient  in 
potatoes;  that  of  1817  was  above  an 
average  in  both  ;  that  of  1848,  deft- 


dent  in  the  sonth  of  BB^^and  ia  oon; 
that  of  1849,  geii«rmlly  Teir  good. 
Tho  years  from  1842  to  1846,  then* 
fore,  were  not  *  trial  of  free  trade  and 
a  restricted  cnrrencj,  aetimg  aimmlm- 
ncomly—XhBj  were  a  trial  only  of 
5<>»ii-firee  trade,  without  the  new  mo- 
netary  laws,  coeziating  with  a  rait* 
way  mania  la  the  palmy  days  (^  its 
progress,  and  other  fkvonraUe  c&r- 
cum .stances,  which  (xmcealcd,  aa  wiO 
bo  immediately  shown,  its  actual  tea- 
dency.    Ileal  Aree  trade  has  began  to 
aet,  alontf  with  a  restricted  anrem^ 
for  the  Jirsi  time^  in  1846.     Tho  har- 
vests since  have  been,  on  the  whote, 
average  ones  —  neither    bettw   nor 
worse  than  generally  may,  in  flna 
variable  climate,  be  expected  in  future 
years.    It  is  since   1846,  therefixe, 
that  we  are  to  look,  in  this  climate, 
for  the  real  proof  of  the  eflbcts  of  the 
combined  free-trade  amd  currenetf  meet- 
sures  which  Sir  Robert  Peol  has  in- 
troduced ;  and  unless  they  are  taken 
together,  the  practical   tendency  of 
l)oth  will  be  entirely  misunderstood. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  has  done  a 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  tmth,  by 
pointing  out  tlie  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  country  before  and  after  1846; 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  up 
the  subject  by  tracing  the  diflerenoe 
to  its  real  source,  and  endeaTOurii^ 
to  detach  from  the  question  the  simul- 
taneous  circnmstanccs    which    have 
been  so  often  referred  to  as  explaining 
the  phenomena.    The  inqniry  is  the 
more  important,  that  tho  Protection 
party  as  a  body  have,  with  a  few 
striking  and   iliustrious    exceptions^ 
never  seen  tho  currency  qncstion  in 
its  true  light,  as  accompani^  with  that 
of  free  trade,  and,  by  not  doing  so» 
liave  both  voluntarily    relinquished 
the  most  powerful  lever  wherewith  to 
sliake  tlie  strength  of  their  opponents, 
and  failod  in  instructing  the  public 
mind  either  in  the  real  causes  of  their 
siiiUTlngs,  or  the  means  by  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  alleviated. 

Various  circumstances  have  been 
studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  the 
froo-trade  party,  in  reference  to  the 
y«»ars  from  1842  to  184C,  which  really 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  produc- 
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iw^  the  prosperity  of  that  period.  And 
many  otlicrs  have  been  empliatically 
(hveit  upon,  in  reference  to  the  years 
since  181<>,  which  really  had  very 
little  hand  in  producing  these  disas- 


ters. 

The  first  circumstance  which  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  producing  the 
]irosperitylVoni  1812  to  18 10,  was  the 
return  of  fine  seasons  after  five  bad 
liarvcsts  in  succession,  which  closed 
in  IS  11.  The  summer,  and  still  more 
the  autumn,  of  isiij,  was  a  long  and 
iijibri)ken  period  of  sunshine,  which 
ghuldenod  the  hearts  of  men  after  the 
long  series  of  dreary  and  cheerless 
years  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
subsequent  years,  from  1842  to  1816, 
wore  very  line  seasons,  the  harvests 
of  wliieli  were  all  above  an  average. 
^J'liis  is  decisively  proved  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  average  prices  of  grain 
for  the  vears  from  1830  to  1841,  and 
from  184L'  to  1815.*  The  tariff  of 
1812  without  doubt  contributed  to 
bring  about,  in  some  degree,  this  re- 
duction (if  prices;  but  still,  as  the 
slid  lug- scale  was  then  in  operation, 
ami  tiie  import  duties  were  in  general 
s>.  and  l»s.  the  quarter,  the  effect 
must  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
sucoessifm  of  fine  seasons.  Xo  one 
can  have  lived  through  that  period, 
without  recollecting  that  this  was  the 
ca<e.  Hut  the  cheap  prices  which 
result  from  abundant  haiTCsts  and 
improved  cultivation  at  home,  are  the 
gi-eatest  of  all  public  blessings,  as 
much  as  the  cheap  prices  arising  from 
an  extended  foreign  importation  and 
declining  agriculture  at  home,  are  the 
greatest  of  all  curses.  The  first  en- 
riches the  manufacturer,  by  the  pre- 
vious comfort  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
plenty  diffused  through  the  land  by 
liLS  exertions;  the  last  gives  a  tcm- 
]iorary  stimulus  to  the  manufacturer, 
hy  the  cheapness  which  is  fatal  to  the 
donii'stic  cultivator,  and,  by  abridging 
the  home  market,  si)eedily  makes  the 
manufacturer  share  in  his  niin. 

The  s((!ond  circumstance  which 
touled  to  jiroducc  the  prosperity  from 
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1842  to  18-46,  was  the  glorions  suc- 
cesses which,  in  the  first  of  these 
years,  sacccedcd  to  the  Affgfaanistaun 
disasters.  We  all  recollect  the  throb 
of  exultation  which  beat  in  the  breast 
of  the  nation  when  the  astonishing 
news  arrived,  in  November  1842, 
that  a  single  Delhi  Gazette  had  an- 
nounced the  second  capture  of  Cabul, 
in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  dictating 
a  glorious  peace  to  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, under  the  walls  of  Nankin.  Not 
only  was  our  Indian  empire  secured 
for  a  long  period,  by  those  astonishing 
triumphs,  but  its  strength  was  demon- 
strated in  a  way  of  allothers  the  best 
calculated  to  insure  contidcnce  in  its 
future  prosperity.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  was  great  and  imme- 
diate. Confidence  revived  from  so 
marvellous  a  proof  of  the  resources 
and  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  so 
speedily  risen  superior  to  so  terrible  a 
disaster.  Speculation  was  renewed 
on  a  great  scale,  from  the  sanguine 
ideas  entertained  of  the  boundless 
markets  opened  for  our  manufactures 
in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
Cliinese  dominions.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
IS  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
glorious  tiun  thus  given  to  our  East- 
em  affairs,  and  the  gleam  of  sun- 
shine which  they  threw  npon  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  for  his  fortitude, 
when  the  previous  disastrous  news 
arrived,  was  mainly  instmmental  in 
producing  It.  Bnt  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, and  the  tariff  of  1842,  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  they  had  with 
the  afi:iirs  of  the  moon. 

The  third  circumstance  which  tended 
to  bring  abont  the  prosperity  from 
1842  to  1845,  was  the  revival  in  the 
home  market,  which,  on  the  first 
gleam  of  returning  prosperity,  arose 
with  redoubled  energy  from  the 
very  magnitude  of  prcvions  dete- 
rioration and  suffering.  During  the 
long  train  of  disasters  which  fol- 
lowed the  great  importation  of  grain, 
and  consequent  exportation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  inl839~which  compelled 
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the  l^nnk  of  Kngland,  for  the  first  tiQio 
rcconlcd  in  liistor}',  to  liavc  recourse 
to  the  Bank  of  France  for  assistance — 
all  classes  of  the  people  had  under- 
gone very  severe  privations.  The 
depression  had  been  general  in  extent, 
and  unprecedented  in  dnration,  till  it 
was  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  effects  "of  the  terrible  monetary 
crisis  of  October  1817.  Stocks  of 
goods  were  reduced  to  the  lowe.-t 
amount  consistent  with  the  keeping  up 
even  a  show  of  business  ;  comforts  of 
various  sorts  had  been  long  abandoned 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes.  At  the  same  time, 
capital,  in  great  part  unemployed,  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  moneyed 
men,  and  the  competition  for  safe 
investment  lowered  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. It  was  soon  down  to  o 
and  2i  per  cent.  In  thcsie  circum- 
stances, the  revival  of  trade,  owing  to 
the  Eastern  victories  and  fine  harvest 
of  181:i,  acted  immediately,  and  with 
the  most  vivifying  I'lfeot,  on  the  home 
market.  A  rush  took  place  to  replace 
worn  out  garments,  to  nvive  long 
abandoned  but  unforg«»tten  enjoy- 
ments. This  n'sull  always  ensues, 
and  is  attended  with  verj-  important 
effects,  after  a  long  period  of  dei)res- 
sion  and  sutrerlng.  It  is  beginning, 
though  in  a  sligtit  degree,  and  from 
the  same  causes,  amongst  us  at  this 
time.  But  no  o]iinion  can  be  formed, 
of  the  extent  (»r  probable  duration  of 
such  revived  activity,  from  its  intensity 
on  its  first  appearance. 

The  last,  and,  without  doubt,  the 
most  important  circumstance  which 
produced  the  great  prosperity  from 
1842  to  1815,  was  the  monetary 
change  produced  by  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1814. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  in  the 
debate  on  the  currency  at  the  opening 
of  last  session  of  parliament,  that  the 
act  of  1844  had  failed  in  one  of  its 
principal  objects  —  viz.,  the  dis- 
couraging of  perilous  and  irrational 
speculation.  lie  might  have  gone  a 
step  farther,  and  admitted  that  it  had 
3)cen  the  greatest  possible  encouragir^ 
for  a  short  season,  of  the  most  absurd 
and  dangerous  undertakings.  The 
proof  of  this  is  decisive.  The  Bank 
Charter  Act  was  passed  in  May  1844, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  first  check 
experienced  in  October  1845,  was, 


beyond  all  comparison,   the  wild«it 
and  most  at»ard  season  of  specoU- 
tlou  ever  known  In  English  histoijr. 
Among  others,  railways,  to  the  amooat 
of  £303,000,000  sterling,  reonved  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  within  two 
years  after  the  new   Bsulc  Chsiter 
Act  had  passed.    And  so  far  was 
government  from  living  any  check  to 
these   undertakings — ^tno    results   of 
which,  monstrous  when  co-existing 
with  a  fettered  currency,  are  apparent 
in  the  present  wreck  of  nulway  pro* 
perty— that  they  gave  them  the  utmost 
encoumgement,  both  by  lowering  the 
sum  required  for  deposits  from  ten  to 
live  per  cent,  and  by  bestowing,  at  once 
in  public  and  private,  the  most  lavish 
encomiimis  on  the  immense  present 
and  prospective  blessings  they  wonkL 
confer  upon  the  country.     It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  government,  looking 
only  to  temporary  objects,  did  so; 
forHic  railway  mania,  while  it  lasted, 
and  before  the  niinons  effects  in  which 
it  necessaril}'  terminated,  when  fet- 
tered bv  the  currency  laws,  had  de- 
veloped themselves,  gave  a  passing 
stimulus  to  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  increase  to  industry,  which  ren- 
dered men  blind  to  the  whole  conse- 
quences of  the  course  on  which  they 
were  launched.    Sir  llobert  Peel  ably 
and  emphatically  enforced  the  faTour- 
ablc  condition  of  the  nation,  and  dwelt 
with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  dimi- 
nution   in    criminal    commitments 
through  the  country,  in  his  opening 
speech  of  the  session  of  1846— although 
he  ascribed  it  to  the  free-trade  mea- 
sures, not  the  first  effect  of  the  gene- 
ral insanity  on  the  subject  of  rallwavs. 
It  is  now  perfectly  apparent,  and  is 
generally  understood,  that  the  fatal 
Bank  Charter  Act  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  ruinous  railway  mania  which 
has  since  spi'ead  distress  and  ruin  so 
widely  through  the  country.      The 
reason  is  evident.    It  at  once  eman- 
cipated the  Bank  directors  from  evexy 
consideration,  except  that  of  making 
the  most,  as  ordinary  bankers,  of  their 
capital ;  and  subjected  them  to  such 
heavy  expenses,  from  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  specie  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  in  their  vaults,  as  rendered  a 
very  extensive  pushing  of  th^  busi- 
ness in  every  direction  a  matter  of 
necessity.     The  effect  of  these  con- 
curring circumstances  was  soon  appa- 
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rent.  IntoiTSt  was  lowered,  immedi- 
ately after  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Aet,  to  two  per  cent  for  first- 
diss  hills ^  or  still  l(J\vcr,  as  appears 
from  the  subjoined  table  furnished  by 
Messrs  Guriicy  and  Overend,  "  the 
greatest  bill-brokers  in  the  world."* 
Tlie  facility  of  getting  discounts  in- 
creased beyond  all  precedent  the  issues 
of  the  banks.  Those  of  the  Bank  of 
England  rose  to  £21,000,000;  and  of 
all  country  bankers  in  a  similar  pro- 
portiun.  The  total  notes  in  circula- 
tion, in  England  alone,  reached 
£28,uuO,900;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land tliey  exceeded  £39,000,000.  ^  It 
was  this  copicjus  issue  of  notes  which 
gave,  for  the  time  at  least,  nearly 
sullicient  accommodation  for  the  im- 
xnensc  undertakings  which  were  set 
on  foot ;  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  both 
gave  birth  to,  and  nurtured  the  in- 
fancy of  that  vast  network  of  railways 
which  so  soon  overspread  the  country, 
and,  while  it  was  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, dill'used  such  general  prosperity 
over  the  land. 

Had  the  impulse  thus  given  to  in- 
dustry, and  the  enormous  domestic 
undertakings  thus  set  on  foot  by  the 
sanction  and  with  the  approbation  of 
government,  been  cautiously  sustained, 
as  a  similar  impulse  had  been  during  the 
war,  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  circulation,  based  on  a  footing 
w  hieh  was  not  liable  to  he  contracted 
In/  a  failure  of  the  harvest,  or  an 
cnhancid  demand  for  gold  in  foreign 
i>f'ttts^  it  might  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era  of  prosperity, 
and  a  general  spread  of  happiness, 
unprecedented  in  British  annals.  It 
had  one  immense  advantage,  which 
distinguished  it  both  from  the  previous 
lavish  expenditure  during  the  war, 
and  the  extravagant  South  American 
speculations  which  ended  in  the  mone- 
tary catastrophe  of  December  1825. 
The  money  was  all  expended  at 
homo,  and  on  undertakings  useful 
to  the  nation.  No  man  will  dis- 
pute, that,  whether  or  not  all  the 
railways  undertaken  during  that  pe- 
riod were  in  themselves  reasonable, 


or  likely  to  yield  a  dividend  t<i 
the  shareholders,  they  were  beyond 
all  doubt,  one  and  all  of  them,  advan- 
tageous to  the  public.  They  afforded 
facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods  and 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  which 
were  not  only  an  immense  advantage 
to  individuals,  but  a  great  relief  and 
benefit  to  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  couutry.  JSo  far  from 
being  blamed,  government  deserve  the 
very  highest  credit  for  having  given 
this  direction  to  the  industry  and 
expenditure  of  the  nation.  Their 
fault  consisted  in  the  simultaneous 
and  fatal  measures  they  adopted  r- 
garding  the  cunency. 

Having  taken  this  great  step  in 
the  right  direction,  it  became  the  first 
and  most  important  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  have  provided,  simultaneously 
with  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking,   a    currency    independent   of 
foreign  drains,  commensurate  to  the 
vast  addition  made  to  the  industry 
and  engagements  of  the  nation.    Its 
capital  was  far  more  than  adequate  to 
the  undertakings,  how  vast  soever. 
This  is  now  decisively  proved  by  the 
event.  Two-thii-ds  of  the  railways  are 
finished;  the  rem<iining  third  is  in 
course  of  construction ;  and  interest  is 
in  London  from  three  to  two-and-a-half 
per  cent.  But  ca])ital  alone  is  not  sui- 
ficient  for  carrying  on  undertakings. 
Cun*ency  also  is  requisite ;  and  if  that 
be  deficient,  the  most  boundless  over- 
flow of    capital  will   not    avert    a 
monetary  crash,  or  save  the  nation 
from   the  most  dreadful  calamities. 
Here,  too,  the  event  has  thrown  a 
broad  and  decisive  light  on  this  vital 
question,  and  the  cause  of  our  calami- 
ties.   Interest  was  fixed  by  govern- 
ment, after  the  crash,  for  advances  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  October  1847, 
at  eight  per  cent ;  it  rose,  in  private 
transactions,  to  twelve  and  fifteen  per 
cent.    Why  was  that?    Not  because 
capital  was  awanting,  bnt  becanse  the 
bankers,  from  the  drain  of  specie  to 
buy  foreign  grain,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Acts  of  1844  and 
1845,  could  not  venture  to  issue  notes 
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to  their  oaalfttnen.  Tfao  aatim  rofcm- 
bled  HF*)**  *'™7' '""^'^  ***'*'°''' 
'  nron^Mis  exuied  in  tlw  m^BdaM 
_  iU4iipo8al,  but  a  msrica  <if  idnmrd 
nyaUtiana  affDcUnc  UiacnnuiiiMUciu 
fnmuM  1i»  aula  tiicf  contiuuvil 
Mttgluned  to  um  aolibcn.  Aovonl- 
lBgl7)  iv^n  ttu  abMfd  reatnetloiu 
WBre  renorod,  tUnn*  moob  bi-gan  lo 
aound.     WlKtn  tlu  Bull  Clurcw 

John  ItMoeU'H  fuiunu^ttai'  of  Oeto> 
ber  1M7.  the  eSwX  wm  Itataatmvtaa 
Is  ^nyln^  the  panic,  aod  inlereM 
cndiuily  Ml,  until  n»w  tnonejrhu 
become  ornflowin^.  aai  it  U  to  be 
hail  At  two  per  cont,  KithutiKti  the 
yMn  siiiM  tliU  dmt>  hart^  hcea  tlio 
BuU  (Jisaitraw  to  captttd  ever  knowa 
in  tb*  Britltfa  unala,  ta  that  no  Bub* 
•Moest  ioBmue  liu  been  pouibte. 

Wbkt  govttnunoBt  abovU  have  done, 
irtien  UuTf  ensojied  the  nation  In  the 
VUl  mteia  of  inlauil  rallwavs,  iras 
wkoC  Fitt  actunllj  di<],  with  jncli 
lMpp7  dfect,  when  its  crttchc^  wok 
•xpowd  to  n  i^DtHni-  strain  from 
fowdgn  expcnditnrc,  and  imnitrntv  cn- 
ngemeiUa,  in  1797.  Tk^y  njiuuld 
uva  pni?iiled  a  cumncy  nndcr  pro* 
par  control  u  to  amount,  but  capalilii 
of  being  incnaaed,  acoonliui;  to  tUe 
vants  and  eneagemeula  of  mdetj-, 
nul,  above  all,  not  Uablo  to  tw  witk* 
drawn  bj  Ibo  moutloas  of  com* 
inerce,  or  the  demand  for  jHild  In 
foTtign  stales.  Tlio  example  of  Great 
Britain  dui-inn  tlie  war,  when  n  gi^an- 
Uo  oxponditiire,  rarjinp  from  plahty- 
to  one  liunilrod  anil  twunly  millintis 
yearly,  wiia  turrinl  on  for  tivraty 
jam  witli  ilid  uUl  uf  lucb  an  uxpun- 
Slve  dotnrsli'r  rurroity— noloiily  wilti- 
ont  any  lasting  distroM,  save  fri>m  ttio 
stoppage  of  foreign  markets,  bnt  wltb 
the  ulmuiil  proiperitii  wfl  laippmm  la 
all  riaiiie*,  allliough  gniaoaa  had  i^- 
toji^tlier  disappeai'cil  fi'oni  the  cJrcn- 
lauon— WM  not  only  an  example  of 
what  was  ro(|n]red,  bnt  the  best  indi- 
cation of  /Mn>  It  wits  to  he  done  Ho 
period  mora  londiy  called  for  sorh  a 
procaiitionat7  mt-Mnro  than  ono  in 
which,  under  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment,  no  less  than  £303.000,000  was 
to  be  expended  on  railways  In  the 
short,  space  of  four  years — a  snm 
equal,  if  the  change  in  the  vnlao  of 
money  is  taken  uto  conBidoratioii,  to 
£500,000,000  anring  the  war— at  a 
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lima  wbra  all  eUiar  1i 

dHli7,ftrelgn  anddoi 

■a  tntnul  alaie  at  acUvtw,  tnmt  tba 

MKU«a  retnm  of  nroafientV  aA«r  • 

long  pariod  of  israring.     Te 

that  the  nation,  wlthoo*  m" 

tlon  to  lis  asmnoy,  ooold 

so  great  an  IncmM    Ib    ' 

takings  waa  as  bopdoBSM  . . 

that  an  anay,  with  ft  half  adi 

monilM,  ts  to  go  on  sac 

no  tiddltion  nudo  to  Its 

rations.    And  it  ia  orldeat 

adiiitioB  to  the  gurrwtcy 

eAcctnally  made  only  bjr 

the  paper  rirtnlalioB  on  r 

portioned  to   ttiu   mennaa 

imdertaken.     Uy  no    powll 

rytnld  gold,  in  adMinaU    i, 

he  brought  to  Ibc  m»oo  of 

the  place  where  it  waa  mini 

ercn  if  brought   tborv, 

conid  be  placed  on  its  qo< 

for  any  lenetb  of  tin)i>.     On  tin  oon- 

Iniry,  notMng  is  nioi«  eertnia  tiam 

that  it  would  Kpoodiiy  bo  rcHSxponed 

to  other  countries  whcro  It  wm  Ic» 

Iilentlfal,  and,  tbcmftnvi  tson  vnlna- 
lie ;  and  thns  it*  rappeft  would  liatv 
been  lust  at  the  very  time  wbtn  it  m* 
taott  roqiilred. 

'riie  ri>e  of  nrtem  dnrin^  ibe  ww; 
when  inch  a  Joiuealie  carrcDcr.wai 
provided  by  govtwiwent  in  ndeiinaie 
qnanlitic*.  was  really  owinf,  not  »n 
wuob  to  the  divnlallan  bniiog  be* 
come  rcdoodant,  as  lo  Ito  lun-ioff  pe^- 
ndited  an  adequate  miDuiu.Tatiiiii  10 
be  g}v«n  to  indnitry.  Thla  ia  a.  toMt 
Important  constdoruion,  wbWi  Mr 
Taylor  ban  moat  alilf  Dlaun  ' 
TIic  proof  tlint  the  circnlatiofi  h^ 
like  tlia  assiinuit*  of  nsmn,.  * 
redandnnl,  ia  to  be  fdmd 
tiling*  which  lire  dfcidniaf 
I.  At  no  iicrind  of  the  woi 
any  diffeieneo  between  the , 
article  when  paid  in  bank'ni 
when  paitl  lu  silver.  No  u> 
saw  tJie  price  of  anything  llv«  pamida 
in  bank  notes,  and  funr  pounda  ttat 
shUllDns  In  sliver.  GiiU  bora  an  cn< 
haneod  prioo,  becanso  It  wng  roqnirvd 
urgenttr  tor  tbe  opeTatJniui  iif  tW  Cad> 
tincnlal  artnios.  2.  Tlic  iacreaae  in 
tlie  paper  eJrcnlalion,  oonsidcmble  an 
it  was,  was  yet  not  w)  gn-at  us  the 
parallel  and  simnllnnonnai  incrcaae  la 
onr  nntional  Indastry,  as  tnenffnird 
by  onr  exports,  imports,  ant!  pobUc 
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cxpcnditnre  *  Prices  rose,  therefore, 
and  reached,  for  a  time,  more  than 
double  their  level  anterior  to  the  con« 
test,  not  because  too  much  iMtper  had 
been  put  in  circnlation,  bnt  because 
enouf^h  had  been  issncd  to  let  the  de- 
mand for  labonr  keep  pace  with  the 
enlarged  andertakings  of  the  nation. 

Instead  of  imitating  this  great  and 
decisive  example  of  wise  and  states- 
manlike policy,  what  did  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  and  the  Free-traders  do,  on  the 
commencement  of  a  similar  period  of 
vastly  nagmented  national  industry? 
AVhy,  they  did  jnst  the  reverse.  Not 
only  did  they  make  no  provision  for 
enlarging  the  currency  of  the  nation 
at  the  time,  when  they  themselves 
had  occasioned  or  sanctioned  so  im- 
mense an  increase  to  its  undertakings, 
bnt  they  took  the  most  cfifbctnal  mea- 
sures possible  to  contract  the  circnla- 
tion, both  in  gold  and  paper,  directly 
ill  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  its 
expansion.  They  first  passed  a  law 
which  limited  the  circnlation  of  the 
Bank  of  £ngland,  irrespective  of  the 
notes  issued  on  the  basis  of  gold  in  their 
coffers,  to  £  1 4,000,000 ;  and  that  of  the 
whole  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land to  about  £32,000,000;  and  then 
they  introduced  a  system  of  free  trade 
which  permitted  the  unlimited  entrance 
of  forei^'n  agricultural  produce  at  a  no- 
minal duty,  and  thereby  sent  neariy 
half  the  gold  headlong  out  of  the 
country.     Under  the  infiooice  of  this 
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monstrous  Sjrstem,  the  gcM  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Eng&id  was  pro- 
gressivdy  diminished,  until,  in  the  end 
of  October  1847,  it  was  reduced  ta 
£564,000  stcriing  in  the  banking  de- 
partment ;  at  the  very  time  that,  l^  the 
same  judicious  law,  above  £8,000,000 
of  sovereigns  were  lying  usdess,  and 
locked  up  in  the  issue  department  of  the 
same  establishment  The  governor  oC 
the  bank  veiy  candidly  admitted,  in 
his  examination  before  the  House  oC 
Lords,  that  the  bank,  under  the  exist- 
ing sjratem,  might  have  broke  while 
there  were  still  £8,000,000  of  sove- 
reigns lost  to  them  and  the  nation  iot 
the  cellars  of  the  issoo  departneatt 
Of  conrse  the  whole  iMsks  of  the 
country  were  oompdled  mstantly  t» 
contract  their  credits,  and  force  par- 
ment  of  thehr  debts,  and  thence  the 
universal  distress  and  rufai  which 
ensued.  And  all  this  took  place  at  the 
very  time  that  the  bank  had  eight 
millions  of  sovereigas  chained  up  \ty 
act  <rf  parliament  ha  its  cellars,  at 
the  issae  end  of  the  bnikUng;  and 
when  the  go>ven»ent,  wl&h  i» 
chained  it  np,  had  landed  the  natioB, 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  engagementa 
reqnuring  an  expenditure  on  railway 
shares  of  £363,000,000  in  the  next 
four  years.  Yon  may  seardi  tiie 
annals  of  the  worid  in  vain  for  a  afani- 
lar  instance  of  iitfatnatioii  in  the 
rulers  of  a  nation,  and  self-immoktioa 
in  a  people. 


♦  Y«ir». 
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17I»I» 

1KU 
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4:10,542,365 
1 3,f>*)5380 
12,959,800 

23,120,930 

24,110], 000 
27,261,651 


£2fl4>17,0]0 

27,817.087 

29,556,637 

ReooHf  drttroytd 
kySra. 

51,358,398 

67»420^437 


£21,019,958 
25,12333 
24,068,700 


82,822,771 
31,832,058 


£19,852,848 
38,492^95 
85,31  IfOl  8 

88,382,881 

78,940,313 
73,308^42 


— Ausoii'k  Eufwp^  c  41, 1 88L 

+  III  reference  to  thin  state  of  thingi,  th«  foUowioff  importaat  tvidtaoe  was  fffitt 
by  the  Kovenior  and  depaty-icoTemor  of  the  Bank  of  Eugland  :^ 
'**  YtMi  bad  only  1*1,600,000  hi  the  haakisf  departmcat  for  the  pajaeat  of  ye«r 

liabilitie-> !    -Yet. 

*'  If  anybiMly  had  called  opoa  yoa  for  aaythisg  bejoad  Ihai  Million  and  a  hall^  yes 
Billet  have  Mopped  payBMOtf— Yoo,  wo  ainat. 

*'  At  the  Nune  tioM,  if  thoro  had  boon  ao  wparatioa  hetwitn  fhs  Iwe 
and  the  I  tank  of  Knglaad  had  booa  eondoetod  oa  ito  old 
within  one  million 
AR/»0'V>00  of  treanaro 
▼ault«/*-/,<^/«*  import,  1843. 


gland  had  booa  eondoetod  oa  ito  old  ariaeiplo,  laslsai  of  bsbiig 
and  a  half  of  itopping.  Ikon  woald  have  boon  vnr-  naarff 
are  in  yoor  vaaltil— We  dieeld  haie  hadi  i^^JMJM  la  ear 
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It  will  be  said  that  the  vast  inipor- 
tation  of  ^rraui,  in  the  courdo  of  1847, 
was  a  mattiT  of  necessity,  from  tlic 
failure  of  the  potato  crops  iu  Ireland 
ill  the  preceding;  autumn;  and  that, 
bo  the  couseiiucnces  what  they  may, 
they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  the  Free-traders.   1  n  one  sense 
this  is  undoubtedly  true.    It  is  certain 
that  the  mo.st  staunch  Protectionists 
wuuld    never  have  objected   to  the 
largest  importation  of  grain,  and  ex- 
portation of  sovereigns,  in  a  period 
£uch  as  that  of  severe  and  unlooked- 
for  scarcity.   It  was  the  precise  object 
of  the  sliding-£^cale  to  admit  grain,  in 
I)criods  of  scarcity,  free  of  all  duty. 
But  what  the  Free-traders  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert I*eel  are  chargeable  with,  is  hav- 
ing established  a  system  of  currency  so 
fettered  and  restricted  by  absurd  regu- 
lations, that  the  exportation  of  sove- 
reigns lid  mcesmrilif  and  inevitably  to 
a  contract iun  ofpupvr  accommodation^ 
iUid  a  shock  to  cndit  over  the  whole 
countnj;  and  aggras  ated  the  danger  by 
a  uion^jtrous  regulation,  which  exposed 
the  bank  to  the  risk  of  stopping  pay- 
ment when  they  had  still  eight  mil- 
lions in  gold — enough  to  have  enabled 
them,  perhaps,  to  go  on— at  one  end  of 
thoirestablishment.  They  are  respon- 
sible for  the  dreadful  error  of  having 
not  unly  dune  nothing  to  extend  and  se- 
cure the  currency  from  being  exported 
or  contracted,  when  they  had  added  so 
enormously  to  the  internal  engage- 
ments of  tiie  kingdom,  but  done  every- 
thing, by  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent system  of  free  trade,  and  a  per- 
manently fettered  currency,  to  secure 
its  reappearance  on  occiision  of  every 
future    recurrence  of  an  indifferent 
harvest,  or  any  continuance  of  a  great 
importation. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  ter- 
rible calamity,  impending  over  the  na- 
tion, which  terrifies  all  the  directors  of    pay  for  these  exports,  to  be  met?  So 
banks,  and  paralyses  industry  in  so     general  is  this  feeling  of  dread,  from 
grievous  a  manner  over  the  whole    the  ellects  of  a  drain  on  our  metallic 


counto'*     If  JOQ  oak  any  moneyed 
man,  what  is  the  cause  of  tho  inseca- 
rity  so  nnirenally  complained  of  In 
money  transactions  o^'er  the  coontiy, 
and,  the  relactance  of  bankera  to  ad- 
vance largely,  even  wlien  their  coffem 
are  overflowing,  to  persona  of  the  best 
credit  ?  they  will  mvariaUy  answer, 
that  they  are  afraid  of  a  commerdal 
crisis ;  that  they  do  not  know  when  it 
may  come  on ;  and  that  tboy  moat  be, 
at  all  times,  prepared  for  a  storm.  It  Is 
this  indefinite  dread,  the  natnral  re- 
sult of  tho  catastrophe  of  18i7»  which 
renders  them  so  cantions,  and  keeiis 
tho  nation  starved  of  accommodation, 
at  the  very  time  that  Lombard  Street 
is  overflowing  with  money  seeking  for 
investment.    It  is  no  wonder  they  are 
afraid.  The  swordof  Damocles  is  sus- 
pended over  their  heads,  and  thence 
their  terror.  They  know  that  the  heavy 
rains,  and  consequent  importa^on  of 
grain,  in  1839  into  the  British  islands, 
forced  the  Bank  of  England  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Bank  of  France,  c^sed 
the  United  States  Bank  of  America  to 
stop  payment,  and  rendered  three- 
fourths  of  the  traders  in  the  United 
States  bankrupt.    The  recollection  of 
tho  dreadful  crisis  of  1847,  brought  on 
by  the  great  importation  of  grain  and 
exportation  of  sovereigns  in  Matjrear, 
is  fresh  in  their  minds.    They  see  the 
importations  of  food  going  on  without 
intermission,  in  the  face  of  exceed- 
ingly low  prices,  at  the  rate  otJiheaL 
millions   of  quarters   a-year,    being 
nearly  quadruple  that  of  1839,  which 
was  four   million   qoartcrs.*    They 
know  that  the  grain  countries  will  take 
our  gold  to  any  amount,  but  not  onr 
manufactures,  because  they   do  not 
want  them,  or  arc  too  poor  to  buy 
them  ;  and  they  ask,  How  is  all  this 
grain  to  bo  paid?  Iu  what  is  all  this 
to  end  ?  How  are  the  bills,  drawn  to 


*    Imported,  iiionth 
ending — 

April.*),  IIM.M,  .  . 

Aug.  MJWJ),    .  . 

Sept..5,lH4;»,    .  . 

Oct.  10, 184U,  .  . 


All  kinds  of ; 

(irain.      ' 

Qw.       I 


1,110,30() 
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2S.%G(»7  I  l,OH«,77^' 

.•W2,4:J4  !  1.03i),'26» 

290,713  i  1,213,(M0 
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London  Gazette,  April  20,  1849. 
Ditto,  Aug.  *20,  i84SL 
Ditto,  Sept.  20,  1849. 
Ditto,         Oct.    30,1849. 
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rosoiirccs  to  pay  for  the  vast  importa- 
tions of  grain  going  forward,  that  when 
the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
autumn,  said  to  the  chief  officer  of  one 
of  the  first  banking  establishments  in 
]kitain,  that  "  three  weeks'  rain  in 
August  would  render  half  the  mer- 
chants in  England  bankrupt,"  he  re- 
plied— *'  Sir,  three  weeks'  rain  in 
August  will  make  half  the  merchants 
in  Europe  bankrupt." 

That  it  is  this  fatal  dependence 
of  the  cun*ency,  and  consequent  credit 
of  the  country,  on  the  retention  of  its 
gold  circulation,  under  circumstances 
when,  from  the  vast  importation  of 
grain  going  forward,  it  is  impossible  to 
retain  it,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
calamitous  state  of  the  country  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  not  cither  the 
potato  rot  or  the  European  revolutions, 
to  which  the  Free-traders  ascribe  it,  is 
evident  from  the  slightest  considera- 
tion. The  potato  rot  of  1846,  which 
has  been  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Free- 
tradfrs  ever  since — the  scapegoat 
which  they  hoped  would  answer  for 
all  their  sins — was  never,  by  the  most 
determined  of  their  party,  set  down 
as  having  occasioned  a  loss  of 
above  £15,000,000  sterling.  Call  it 
£20,000,000  to  avoid  cavil.  The 
strength  of  the  case  will  admit  of  any 
concession.  Now,  the  value  of  the 
ajrricultural  produce  of  the  I.'nited 
Kingdom,  prior  to  the  free  trade  in 
grain,  was  generally  estimated  at 
£:]00,000,000.*  A  deficiency  of 
£20,000,000,  or  a  fifteenth  part, 
might  occasion,  doubtless,  the  most 
acute  local  distress  in  the  districts  in 
which  it  was  most  severely  felt ;  but  it 
could  never,  irrespective  of  its  action  on 
the  currency,  occasion  a  general  mone- 
tary and  commercial  crisis.  England 
and  Scotland  exported  little  or  nothing 
to  the  boys  of  MunsterandConnaught, 
where  the  failure  occurred.  There  is  no 
more  reason,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cnr- 
reucy  laws,  why  a  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  should  have  produced 
a  monetary  crisis  in  Great  Britain, 


than  a  failure  in  the  potato  crop  of 
Norway. 

Again,  the  revolutions  in  Europe  in 
1848,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
to  account  for  the  distress,  are  equally 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenome- 
non. They  couM,  of  course,  atloct 
the  European  market  for  our  export 
goods  only ;  and  they,  taken  altogether, 
only  amount,  to  the  countries  affected 
by  the  revolutions,  to  £13,000,000— 
little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  our  ex- 
ports, which  vary  from  £51,000,000 
to  £00,000,000.  Supposing  a  half  of 
this  export,  or  £7,000,000,  had  been 
lost,  during  the  year  1848,  by  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  revolu- 
tions ;  what  is  that  amidst  the  mass, 
thirty-fold  greater,  of  our  total  manu- 
factures, which  some  years  ago  were 
estimated  at  £133,000,000  for  the 
home  market,  and  £50,000,000  for 
the  foreign.  They  are  now  unques- 
tionably above  £200,000,000  annually. 
But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
defalcation  of  our  exports,  from 
£60,000,000  in  1845,  to  £53,000,000 
in  1848,  was  owing  to  the  European 
revolutions,  and  none  at  all  to  the 
paralysis  of  domestic  industry  by  the 
effects  of  free  trade  and  a  "fettered 
cuiTcncy — seven  millions  deficit,  out 
of  £200,000,000  annual  produce  of 
manufactures,  is  only  a  twenty -ninth 
part.  Is  it  possible  that  so  trifling  a 
deficit  can  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
terrible  calamity  which  overtook  the 
country  in  1848  and  1849,  the  more 
especially  as  the  harvest  of  1847  was 
so  good,  that,  by  orders  of  govern- 
ment, a  public  thanksgiving  was  re- 
turned for  it?  That  calamity  was 
unparalleled  in  point  of  extent,  and 
has,  in  two  years,  swept  away  at  least 
one  half  of  the  whole  commercial  and 
manufacturing  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  ridicnlous.  The 
failure  of  an  eighth  part  of  our  annual 
export,  and  a  twenty-ninth  part  of 
our  annual  creation  of  manufactures, 
might  occasion  considerable  distress 
in  the  particular  places  or  branches  of 


Viz.  -  1.0,135,000  arable  acres,  at  £7  each, 
27,000,000  acres  of  grass,  at  £6  each, 

15,000,000  do.  wastes, 
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4:138,945,000 

1 62,000,000 

5,000,000 

£300,945,000 
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fnanufBCtnro  priacipally  affcetoa,  Irat 
It  coitlil  never  explain  the  nnivewal 
panljeU,  affcctiag  the  home  traiJQ 
even  more  than  the  foreign,  whidi 
(Ulowed  the  monetary  arms  of  Octo- 
ber 18-17. 

AsAin.  03  to  the  Enropean  revolu- 
tious  of  1448,  allhough.  uDdoabtedlf. 
ttey  largnir  CMitriboted  to  iniorriipt 
tiio  Mimoeroa  of  thia  country  with 
central  Earope,  and  iBity  fairly  bi> 
GODNtdcrud  od  the  prlncipnl  CAnto  of 
the  decUne  in  thottxpcirts  of  tkHtyour, 

Si  It  may  tm  doabtetl  whether  thit 
lux  of  wealth,  from  the  distracted 
nonarchiea  of  Europe,  which  tliey  oc- 
cuioiieil.  dill  not  ttiare  than  counter- 
bftlanoo  that  disadvantage.  EogUud, 
during  the  convuteiona  of  Franco, 
Gernuny,  itnd  Italy,  became  the  bank 
«f  Enrope.  Wealtli  flowed  in  from  all 
4[nnners,  for  htveatment  in  the  only 
capitftl  kR  Trhioh  held  oat  the  pros- 
peot  of  xeeniity.  7be  solid  specie 
5rhlcti  then  vsa  brought  to  London 
fyr  purchase  into  tho  British  lands,  in 
tba  conita  of  1848,  haa  been  esti- 
Bated,  by  competent  antlioiities,  at 
£U,000,0(IO  sterling.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  this  great  influx  ofthc  precious 
Iil6t^  from  continental  Europe — at  a 
dne  Then  it  was  go  much  re(|uired,  ia 
COtmttaence  of  the  ciionoons  oxportn- 
tioB  irf  specie  which  free  trade  waj 
iDdndng,  and  the  monstrons  moaetary 
tftwa  which  contraciM  the  paper  cir- 
eolation  in  proportion  as  it  was  wltli- 
dnmn — ^bad  a  powcrfnl  effect  in  coun- 
teracting  the  evUs  we  bad  brought 
Dpon  ourselres,  and  Hustalning  the 
cnrroscy  and  naijonal  credit,  which 
thR  Free-traders  liad  done  ao  uracil  to 
dextroy.  And  &3  this  was  an  alleria- 
Hon  of  the  eril  at  ita  fountnln-facod, 
it  is  next  to  eertain  that  the  Enropean 
rcvMutioTii  of  1848,  bo  far  from  hav- 
ing o.x^i(ioned  the  distress  in  Great 
Britain  !n  that  venr,  had  a  material 
etrml  ill  abating  it. 

It  in  -nam,  llierefore.  for  the  Free- 
tritders  to  posh  forward  extraneons 
snd  separato  events,  na  the  ennse  of 
tlie  dreadful  calamities  which  have 
ov^rtaliou  the  country  since  October 
ISI?;  calamltias  which  all  the  irit- 
neMM  examined  in  both  nouses  of 
Pariianumt,  in  the  committees  on 
wmmercial  distress,  described  as  alio- 
•jrilier  unparaBdfd.  They  arose,  cvi- 
dcnlly,  not  from  the  faUare  ofovf*  in 


a  particular  plaee, 
■toppaxo  inth«fonuBnv<sithr«f»- 
(icular branob iiriiiaiiiirai  liiii  in— 
which  only  tondied  llm  e 


tho  beitrt  of  the  emptrv.  snL  « 
tbrough  it  uarnlyaed  all  Uh  dmb* 
And  n  hen  it  it  reooUectod  tliat,  a 
having  landed  (ha  uaiiiin  In  « 
mentjc  «nffagemenU,  fur  C 
year^t,  to  tlic  amount  of  ^ .  _ 
the  goT«mmau   adoptod   i 
deciuvo  and  vfftKtirv    ~~~ 

contract  the  ciirr«icy,  nti „  . 

ing  It  mi^nl;^  depcaaoDt  oo  ibo  n 
tion  of  ffotd  in  the  coantrT.  tliey  Uiit 
steps  wfaldi  »ent  tiixt  gMd  k~  "    ~ 
abroad— in  cxidiango  m  vaoi 
incrca«ctl  unporUtlacM,   the  1 
free  trade— it  i>  not    "~     - 
com  iHiat  that  canco 

But  aU  theso  «\-ilft.   It  is  I 
over.    Wo  have  paaaod  t~ 
dcBcrt,  and  ardvM  at  t' 
land.    Free  tradN  6' 

sHtraneous  drenaHCi 

hitherto  ooDDeat«d  its  nutt  c 

length  bef^ins  to  oftpau  ta  ij 

colours.    The  ContiBcni  Is  j — 

thu  trade  to  CVancc  mil  Gen 

rcrivwl;  tiio  rciOBtio  h  J__ 

the    mpoita    in    Strptombi 

£3,000,000  more  Ihui  ia  I' 

pondin;;  month  of  I 

IlMJo  and  we  shall  aoao  l>e  ii 

and  free  trade  and  a  tt 

will  realise  all  thdr  | 

Mgcs.   Wo  are  not  n 

Pamis  nhJch  nro  alieailjr  g 

the  Libontl  camp  <m  this  ■iitjiwH 

it  U  preciady  fur  tlcit  naMB  ik 

when  ritXTC  teadi:   w    at   mt  i 

iriTB,  we   bavi-    takm    the 

tuiiily  to  examine  its  ■ 

have  seen  that  the  i 

lM2ta  1845  arose  D 

causes,  with  which  11  _ 

^rst  of  these  yeafs  had  n 

and  that  the  disacMs  ' 

1819  were  Dot  msny* 

owing  to  rxtcrao]  or  i 

milits,  but  wwe  the  diratt  t 

viinbte  effect  of  the  catMblUltBieat  of   ' 
a  sysieni  of  free  trade,  at  Ibe  Tittj 
time  when  the  indoatiy  itf  Utaa  " 

was  manacled  by  I''"  "" 

absurd    and    d«etB 

laws.    U't  na  nowo; 

sent  condition,  and  Ma  win 
not  we  an  la  aa  «   '  " 
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liDinc  or  abroad;  wlicther  the  industry 
of  the  country  can  possibly  survive, 
or  its  revciuic  be  maintained,  under 
tlio  present  system ;  aud  whether  the 
soods  of  another  catastrophe,  as  ter- 
rible ns  that  of  1847,  arc  not  already 
si)ro:ul  in  tlie  land. 

Ill  one  particular  the  Free-traders 
ar(>  nnriuosiionabiy  right.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  the  external  circnmstauces 
nf  the  nation,  at  present,  are  in  the 
lii;,Hn^?t  degree  favourable  to  its  manu- 
facturin.!,'  and  trading  interests.  AVc 
are  at  peare  with  all  the  world,  and, 
thank  God,  there  is  no  immediate 
appearance  of  its  being  broken.  The 
in.irkets  of  continental  Europe  have, 
for  .-i\  mouths  past,  been  entu'cly  laid 
op.Mi  to  nur  merchants,  by  the  settle- 
ment of  France  under  the  quaai 
tMni)in»  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the 
oxtiuction  of  the  war  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Kome  is  taken;  Huugar}- 
is  sul^dued :  Baden  is  pacified  j  the 
war  in  Schlcswig  is  at  an  end ;  the 
Danish  blockade  is  raised;  California 
ha^  iriven  an  extraordinary'  impulse 
to  activity  and  enterprise  in  the 
AVe^t;  the  victory  of  Goojerat  has 
extinguished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  a 
long  period,  all  appearance  of  distur- 
bs r.-.i*  in  the  Knst.  The  harvest, 
iu>t  reaped,  has  been  uncommonly 
lino  in  grain,  both  in  Great  Britaui 
and  Ireland:  that  of  the  potatoes 
nli.;vc  i\n  average  in  the  latter  island. 
Tlie  Chartists  of  England  and  Scot- 
l:::i;|,  a-tonnded  at  the  failure  of  all 
tliv  ir  predictions  and  the  defeat  of  all 
their  hopes,  are  silent ;  the  revolu- 
tionists of  Ireland,  in  utter  despair, 
nv;;  leaving  the  Emerald  Isle.  Amidst 
tlio  general  pacification  and  cessation 
of  alarms,  old  wants  and  necessities 
be;:in  to  be  felt.  Men  have  disco- 
vered that  revolting  will  not  mend 
ilwlv  clotlies  or  fill  their  bellies.  K"ew 
ganvii-nts  are  required,  from  the  old 
brin.T  worn  out;  the  women  arc  cla- 
m'.rous  for  bonnets  and  gowns;  the 
ir.(  n  arc  sighing  for  coats  and  waist- 
eont-.  Provisions  arc  cheap  to  adc- 
'.  re.'  unexampled  for  fourteen  years : 
v.lieat  is  at  41s.  the  quarter,  meat 
at  5(1.  a  pound.  Capital  in  London 
can  be  borrowed  at  2\  per  cent,  in 
the  provinces  at  o J.  That  greatLibcral 
panacea  for  all  evils,  a  huge  importa- 
tiou  of  foreign  produce,  is  in  fall  ope- 
ration. This  vear  it  will  probably 
reach  in  value 'at  least  £100,000,000 


sterling.  Let  us  then,  in  these  emi- 
nently favourable  circumstances,  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  the  free-trade 
system. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  revenue, 
that  never-failing  index  of  the  national 
fortunes.  The  revenue  for  the  yearend- 
ing  Oct.  10, 1819,  being  the  last  quar- 
ter that  has  been  made  up,  was  only 
£230,000  more  than  that  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  10, 1848.  That  is  to  W, 
duiing  a  year  when  free  trade  was  act- 
ing under  the  most  favourable  possible 
circumstances,  and  when  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  world  was  reopening  mar- 
kets long  closed  to  our  manufacture?, 
the  revenue  only  rose  a  mere  trifle 
above  what  it  had  been  in  the  year 
wasted  by  the  triple  curse  of  a  mone- 
tary crisis,  European  revolutions. 
Chartist  disturbances  and  Irish  rebel- 
lion. AVhy  is  this?  Evidently  be- 
cause the  effect  of  free  trade  and  a 
restricted  currency  acting  together, 
and  the  dread  of  a  fresh  monetary 
crisis  hanging  over  our  heads  from  the 
unprecedented  magnitude  of  our  im- 
portations in  evety  branch  of  com- 
merce, have  depressed  industr}'-  at 
home  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the 
reopening  of  all  the  dosed  markets  of 
the  world,  and  the  rush  to  fill  up  the 
void,  created  during  fiftben  months  of 
stoppage  of  intercourse,  has  been  able 
to  produce  no  sensible  addition  to  the 
public  revenue. 

Next,  as  to  the  exports.  Tlie  re- 
opening of  the  Continental  markets, 
the  pacification  of  India  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Goojerat,  and  the  impulse 
given  to  American  speculation  by  the 
gold  of  California,  has  occasioned  a 
considerable  increase  in  our  exports, 
on  which  the  Free-traders  are  pluming 
themselves  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. We  should  be  glad  to  know 
in  what  way  free  trade  pacified  India, 
extmguishcd  revolution  in  Europe, 
and  vivified  America  by  the  Califor- 
niau  diggings.  jVnd  yet,  had  these 
distant  and  adventitious  occurrences 
not  taken  plac<^,  would  we  have  had 
to  congratulate  the  manufacturers  on 
a  rise  of  two  millions  in  September, 
and  a  rise  of  seven  or  eight  raillious  on 
the  whole  year  ?  And  what,  after  all, 
is  a  rise  of  onr  exports  from 
£5.3,000,000  to  £60,000,000  or  even 
£63,000,000  in  a  year,  to  tho  total 
mannftcturing  mdnstiyof  the  conntiy, 
which  produces  at  lewt  £200,000,000 


inr. 
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annually  ?  It  is  scarcely  the  addition 
i)f  a  thirtieth  part  to  the  annnal  manu- 
factm-cdprodnction.  The  Free-traders 
arc  hard  pushed,  indeed,  when  they 
arc  constrained  to  exnlt  in  an  addi- 
tion to  the  national  indiistrj'so  trifling, 
and  wholly  brought  about  by  fortu- 
nate external  events  entirely  foreign 
to  their  policy. 


[Dee. 

prices  throughout  tbe  whole  period 
varying  from  forty-five  to  forty-one 
shillings  a  quarter  of  wheat.  The 
importation  at  these  low  prices  hit 
settled  down  to  a  regular  aTeragB 
of  about  1,200,000  qnarters  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  a-month, '  or  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  ralllions  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  in    n  year.      This  ii 


In    the    immense  and    increasing    just  a  fourth  oftJte  annual  suhiuUaet^ 


amount  of  our  iMroRTs,  liowcver,  the 
Free-traders  may  indeed  see,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  real  and  inevitable  result 
of  their  measures.    Their  amount  for 
this  year  is  of  course  not  yet  known  ; 
although,   from  the  returns  already 
procured,    it   is    certain    that    they 
will    greatly   exceed    the   level    of 
last  year,  which  reached  £91,000,000. 
In   all   probability   they   will    con- 
siderably exceed  £100,000,000.     In- 
deed, in  the  single  article  of  grain, 
the  excess  of  1819  over  181H,  since 
the  one  shilling  duty  began  in  Feb- 
ruary, has  been  so  great  as  much  to 
exceed    in  value  the  augmentation 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  exports.* 
The  importation  of  grain  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1849  has  been  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1M18,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  a  fine  harvest,   and 


estimated  in  all  sorts  of  grain  at 
60,000,000  of  qnarters.  This  in- 
menso  proportion  free  trade  hai 
already  caused  to  be  derived  from 
foreign  supplies,  thongh  it  has  only 
been  three  years  in  operation,  and  tM 
nominal  duties  only  came  into  opera- 
tion in  Fcbmary  last. 

So  vast  an  incrcaso  of  importation 
U  perhaps  unprecedented  in  so  short 
a  period;  for,  before  the  change 
was  made,  the  importation  was  so 
trlfiing  that,  on  an  average  of  fire 
years  ending  in  1835,  it  had  sank 
to  398,000  quarters.  Indeed,  the 
importation  before  the  five  bad  har- 
vests, from  1846  to  1840,  had  been  lO 
trifling,  that  it  had  become  nominal 
merely,  and  the  nation  had  gained  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  aelf- 
supporting.f  With  trath  did  thai 
decided  free-trader,  Mr  Porter,  say, 


*  III  the  eight  months  up  to  the  5th  of  September  1849|  the  fiuantitics  of  fincjfi 
frod  taken  out  for  home  conBiimption  have  been — 

1,735^773  4(11- 
840,727  cvt 
119^7    • 
306,400   9 
73,605.759 

All  thc?o  amonnts  ar.^   largely,  and   the  mopt  important  of  them  rcry  largely,  !■ 
advance  of  the  imports  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1848. 

Abstract  of  grain  importod  in  quarters  in  seven  montlia  of  free  trade^ 
Wheat,  .        .        :V^H7,riln;  qrd.       live,  .  219»810  qn. 

i'lour,(-2,.05G,«70owt.,)     <JH:.,-Jj*:i  „         Mkizc,  .        .       1,735,778  ^ 

Barley,  .         l,ol «.«.«)«   „  - — 

OiitH,        .         .        .  «Cl»,07" 


Foreign  wheat, 

3,3fi7,50f;  qrs. 

Maize,     . 

Foreign  flour, 

.      2,0.')C,«78  cwt. 

Foreign  bacon, 

Foreign  harlpy, 

1,H18,8,')8  qrr. 

Salted  beef,     . 

Foreign  oat?, 

b'JO,077    ,, 

Salted  pork,    . 

Foreign  rye, 

•2ii»,r.io   „ 

Egg{i,  (number) 

•* 


I n  eight  months,      |  do i c  « i o  «- 
Feveu  of  ft^ec  trade,  J  »>2I6^12  qn. 


I'  Qnnrtor^  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported  into  Hritain  from  1807  to  1836, 

both  influsive  :  — 


Qn.inrrs. 

1>^'>7 :J7l^^.■t■^ 

l.Sn» -- 

\W\) ]24,70'» 

I  J!  10, l,lin,:Ml* 

i»ii, ii:]8,:n;«; 

IJU'-? -jn,:!-.'! 

1813, lJo,:,;Vj 

l!ill «i81,3:;:J 

i.'ii:. — 

i»n;, •227,*:i::{ 

1817, I.r)-J0.u4!)' 

i^iV — Kyj'uib' 


CJimrtorii. 

I'^llS i,i-22,ia.i 

18lo.^^^„     l»l,274 

1  i>2 1 .  •> 

!«•>■»'  

182.1 12,137 

182-1.^ lo,777 

182:) .vj-;,23l 

182h- ai.'ijBSi 

\^'r: 772,133 

1828 842,050 

182:» l,3Ci.220» 

1830 1,701,0011' 


1B31, 1,491,631 

1832 325,4C5 

)H33, 82^6 

1S34. 64,653 

183.5, 28,483 

]83(>,««^«     24,826 

1837, 244,087 

1838, 1»834,452> 

1839,..^^2;590,73l* 
1840,^ 2,389  J82" 


•  lUd 
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in  tho  last  edition  of  his  valnable  as  all  tbis  has  taken  place  during  a 
work,  entitled  the  Progress  of  the  season  of  prices  low  beyond  example. 
Nation — ^^  The  foregoing  calculations  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  expected 
show  in  how  small  a  degree  this  to  be  still  greater  when  we  again 
country  has  hitherto  been  dependent  experience  tho  usual  vicissitudes  of 
npon  foreigners,  in  ordinary  seasons,  bad  harvests  in  our  variable  climate, 
for  a  due  supply  of  our  staple  article  of  The  returns  prove  that  ever  since  tho 
food.  These  calculations  are  brought  duties  on  foreign  grain  became  no- 
forward  to  show  how  exceedingly  minal,  in  the  beginning  of  February 
great  the  increase  of  agricultural  pro-  last,  the  importation  of  com  and 
Suction  must  have  been,  to  have  thus  flour  into  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
effectivcly  kept  in  a  state  of  indepen-  land  has  gone  on  steadily  at  tho 
denccapopulationwhich  has  advanced  rate  of  1,200,000  quarters  a-month  ; 
with  so  great  a  degree  of  rapidity,  and  that  now  seven-eighths  of  tho 
To  show  the  fact,  the  one  article  of  supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
wheat  has  been  selected,  because  it  is  all  our  other  great  to^vns,  comes 
that  which  is  the  most  generally  con-  from  foreign  parts. t  How  British 
snraed  in  England;  but  the  position  agriculture  is  to  go  on  staggering 
advanced  would  be  found  to  hold  good,  under  such  a  frightful  load  of  foreign 
were  we  to  go  through  the  whole  list  importation  into  its  best  markets, 
of  the  consumable  products  of  the  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Every 
earth.  The  supply  of  meat,  during  scholar  knows  how  Italian  agricul- 
the  whole  years  comprised  in  this  ture  decayed,  under  a  similar  impor- 
inquiry,  has  certainly  kept  pace  with  tation  of  grain  from  the  distant  pro- 
thc  growth  of  the  population ;  and,  as  vinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
regards  this  portion  of  human  food,  how  directly  the  fall  of  the  empiro 
our  home  agriculturists  have,  during  was  owing  to  that  fatal  change. 
almost  the  whole  period,  enjoyed  a  Putting  aside  all  minor  considera- 
strict  monopoly."  ♦  tions,  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  in 
Things,  however,  are  now  changed,  considering  the  probable  eifects  of 
Protection  to  domestic  industry,  at  this  prodigious  change,  there  are  three 
least  in  agriculture,  is  at  an  end ;  of  paramount  importance  which  force 
prices  are  down  to  forty  shillings  the  themselves  on  the  attention,  any  one 
quarter  for  wheat,  and  half  that  sum  of  which  holds  the  fate  of  the  empire 
for  oats  and  barley ;  the  prices  of  suspended  in  a  doubtful  balance. 
sheep  and  cattle  have  fallen  enor-  The  first  is,  How  is  the  revenue  of 
mously  to  the  home-grower,  though  £55,000,000,  and  the  interest  of  mort* 
that  of  meat  is  far  from  having  do-  gages  at  least  half  as  much  more,t 
cliocd  in  the  same  proportion ;  and,  to  be  provided  for  under  so  great  a 

AVKRAGB  QT?ARTC«8. 

1801  to  1810, 600,94G  l83i;to  1835,^ 398,509 

1811  —  1820, 458,678  1836  —  1840, 1,992,548* 

,1821  —  1830, 534,292  •  Fire  bad  ye«r»  in  luccMilon. 

—  Porter's  Progrest  of  the  Nation,  137,  138,  second  edition. 
♦  Pouter's  Progreu  of  the  Nation,  second  edition,  p.  139. 

t  Take  as  an  example  the  importation  into  London,  from  24tli  to  29th  September 
1849  :  prices  being — wheat,  4l8.  9d.;  barley,  278.;  oats,  178.  lOd. 

FORKIOTT.  BRITMH. 

Qn.  Qn. 

Wheat,    .                 .        18,028  ^"iS?°' 

Barley,     .                 .          8,319  ^ 

Oats,                 .         .        23,408  7  loq 

Bean?,     .        .        .          2,620  ' 


52,375 
—  Week  from  Oct.  20  to  Nor.  3. 

X  The  mortgages  of  England  alone  are  estimated,  by  the  best  authorities,  at 
£400,000,000.  Those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  certainly  at  least  half  as  much 
more,  or  £200,000,000.  Indeed,  out  of  the  rental  of  £14,000,000  a-year,  now  in 
part  become  nominal  in  the  former  country,  it  is  usually  reckoned  thai  £10,000,000 
go  to  the  holders  of  mortgages. 
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redaction  in  tbe  Tslne  of  the  Btnple  dnorn,  £3,900,000.  w  niam  itan  • 
(trtidea  of  British  itgricnltDnU  pro-  hRlf,  coniM  from  tho  lisd.  Bar 
duce?  It  has  been  Eeen  th&l  the  total  wlde-flfircad,  Aon.  wU  k*  Ih*  Att^ 
VBlne  of  the  ftgriceltaral  [irodocc  of  pirxlaeed  vrxs  the  onHDonttf,  ai^ 
ae  cmpiTowiLs,  anteiior  to  (he  loM  ftbi)*eall,totheil»anhea|MailBmg^ 
Kbost  £&00,OOQ,(WlX  if  irQnkclHmfewluclilln«MMin«T 
np  the  iKiBdiMl  •omoBB  ftoi  «iU* 
their  aalet  nra  paid. 

In  tha  next  r^ — ,  *Tr~rl»1to-» 
tiomaimdiptmimm  (O  hm  II  llllll  li 
when  we  eoue  n  imtiaM  ■•  taqp  • 
proportion  as  ftma  k  ftoattt  «i  •  iftU 
of  OUT  soiirisleace  fram  fBraiva  vMait 
lfthe<Aucuofwu-,  orsOiBiia^M 
blncksda.tatnmipt  ooriuaal 


jirici'x  full  on  an  arerage  ■  fooKh,  in 


which  Ib  a  most  modemte  auppoKtioB, 
nrobablf  mnch  within  the  tnult,  Uuk 
£9W.omi,000  wiU  be  rriuoed  &l  onee 
to  £32:>,000,000.  Snt  the  tUaastroBS 
effect  v!  BDcii  a  rednction  1b  not  to  L>e 
(neasnred  I?  its  ntwolutc  amoiint,  con- 
ihlorabic  >s  that  amoant  undonbtedlj 
is,  lis  dreadful  e&ct  Jieg  hero,  that 
the  S.lhfim,<m  thus  cut  otr,  nbswh 


ilrfjr,  what  i*  In  oMn*  of  the  MpM 


Who  i*  to  ffuarsWoa  ns  _„ 

Ttcorij  th«  whole  profits  of  euliivntion,  mine  priffls  mi  kdj  ■T«firlnmjj  at  im  • 

out  af  which  both  the  rent  is  paid  to  miul  irapplf  bam  abnmi,  sad  ^ 

tlic  tuidlard,  and  tlie  lanoer  obtains  pe«pl«   from    '^■"'■^■a.  a»  tin  B>- 

the  means  nf  livelihood.     The  re-  mans  wen  In  lonncr  a^a,  «1m^nM 

KuiTidor  Is  the  cost  of  producjion,  and  of  thewlndBaDd  the  wsTcat  OhMi^ 

it    is    not    lowered  in  an;  scnuide  neatly  aD  nr  fonulgB  •nnply  «■■ 

ilKgrm.     Thm  i/ie  tiiak  lots  fatk  ott  Ihnn  two  oonntriM  DcUy,  Mf^fria.  ar 

tlir  ruliiriuon.    Xhi8  IS  jnst  What  has  riimiia,  irhnm  irinfliieiiiM  i.iiil  <» 

buipencd  under  a  simitar  c.aarsc  of  riou    If  vn>  lose  avr  ^»rttinn  m^^- 

]iolicj  in  the  Weat  Indiee,  wiicro  thp  rlorHf—uu]  who  wiU 


i^iealodV— we 
blockaded  In  ow  " 
dncad  in  llire«  moiulia  to  tlw  i 
tire  orBtanatioDOrnteaiMiaa.  Btf 
capposlngwcarentttntatnafitaBMi 
BO  humllialiap  ao  all«niMtiT«,  k HiM 
clear  that,  whrn  wr  Ivve  conn  pn» 
licalljr  to  d^M-nd  for  Ibo  Ibodef  attiirf 
ofoBT^NiploDn  fii  f  fiiriJ^ii  laa^M  aa 
—  OBtircIf  at  the  ■er^  r* 


n  form,  oar  indmeniCBM 

against  tlit^m?    Wilhtnit  llttug  gali 


biddent  habit*  of  the 
alaTra,  and  fico  tra^  in  _  .^....  __  „ 
together,  have  destroynd  the  proliis 
of  agrioijltnro ;  and  of  oonieo  the 
islanda  are  npldly  returning  to  the 
jimgle  and  the  forest. 

Now,  if  a  dcfidency  at  sU  approtcli- 
ing  lo  this  orcnrg  in  the  revmne  de- 
Ihed  from  land— the  sources  of  three- 
rt/tAi  of  the  income  of  the  United 
Xingdom — how,  io  the  name  of  com- 
mon Bonsc,  is  the  rerenno  to  be  paiil  ? 
How  are  (lie  jciintnTeP  of  the  widows, 

the  ioicrest  of  niorlgapes.  and  th«       _  __^ 

othiT  charges  od  the  land,  to  be  mado     ship    oT  the    tine,   or    vqtt/^lat  ft 
good,  wlien  the  change  of  prices  has     battalion,  tliey    can,    bj-   naSaa 
absorbM  nearly  the  whole  profit  of    threat  of  cloaiog  tfcrtr  hart" 
cnltivBtion?     If  they  are  TOCoTcrctl,     any  time  ftarvo  ire  lalo  aal 
what  ie  to  remain  to  the  landlord?     -    ■     - 
now  are  the  homo  mano&ctcrerB,  sod 
the  Dumerons  class  of  slioplieepcra  in 
towns,  and,  aliove  all,  in  the  metropo- 
lis, who  are  supported  by  their  expcn- 
dilnre,  to  bo  maintiuaed  ?    It  is  vtry 
easy  to  eaj  the  fall  of  rents  is  a  land- 
lord's question,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  bare  no  interest  in  it.    Who     of  tliis  countiy. 

Hnpport  the  manufacturers  and  shop-        Mr  Oiutiey,    "tiM  trrataai   UB- 
keepan  OTer  the  country  ?  The  land-     broker  in  the  wodd."  haa  cm^     ~ 
lords  aod  holdora  of  securities  over  the     cally  dedarod  in  pa"* 
laud  fnraish  at  the  Tory  least  a  liaiT    one  occa^on,  thai  t 
•f  that  soppon.    Of  the  ^fi.^oO.iHH)    ro  on  with  its  f 
A-jear,  which  tbo  Income  Tax  pro-     tliatJ£I&,'XMUXK>a-3 


d  AtbioB  b  aoa  an* 
T  oedc  T    Rtmia  aid 


And  what  are  (hcnaiifuis  boaach 

whose  feet  proad  j" 

tent  to  plai 

Amcricn,  II 

tries  in  existence,  and  faotb 

are  actuated  by  the  sUvafH 

most  cadying  jealotay  of  Sm 

g\oty_  anil    mantime 
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of  the  army  and  navy,  is  more  than 
can  possibly  be  afforded  ;  and  that,  if 
a  great  redaction  is  not  made,  we  shall 
become  bankrupt.  His  remedy  for 
this  is  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our 
ships  of  the  line,  and  establish  the 
reign  of  peace  and  bill-broking  through  - 
out  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
*' the  greatest  captainin  the  world,"  the 
Duke  of  \Vellington,has  made  the  fol- 
lowing remonstrance  to  several  suc- 
cessive administrations,  on  the  total 
inadequacy  of  our  present  establish- 
ments, by  sea  and  land,  to  secure  the 
national  independence  in  the  political 
changes  which  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  lapse  of  time : — 

"  I  have  in  vain  endcavonred  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  different  administrations 
to  this  state  of  things,  as  well  known  to 
our  neiglibours  (rivais  in  power,  at  least 
former  adversaries  and  enemies)  as  it  is 
to  ourselves. 

*  *  •  •  • 

^  We  ought  to  be  with  garrisons  as  fol- 
lows at  the  moment  war  ii  declared  : — 

Men. 
Channel  Islands  (besides  the  mili- 
tia of    each,    well  oiganisedj 
trained,  and  disciplined)  10,000 

Plymouth        10,000 

Milford  Haven  5,000 

Cork 10,000 

Portsmouth 10,000 

I>over 10,000 

Sheemess,  Chatham,   and   the 

Thames     10,000 

*'  I  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  whole 
regular  force  of  the  country  would  be 
■tationcd  in  Ireland,  which  half  would 
l^ive  the  garrison  for  Coric  The  remaiii- 
dcr  must  be  supplied  from  the  half  of  the 
whole  force  at  home,  stationed  in  Great 
Britain. 

''The  whole  force  employed  at  home 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  not 
afford  a  sufUcient  number  of  men  for  the 
lucre  defence  and  occupation,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war,  of  the  works  con- 
st nicted  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards 
and  naval  arsenals,  rifAoatl  leaving  a 
MtUfffr  fnan  di$po9altle. 

''  The  measure  upon  which  I  have 
erirntftly  entreated  different  adminittra- 
tions  to  decide,  which  is  constitutional,  and 
has  been  invariably  adopted  in  tims  of 
peace  for  the  last  years,  is  to  raise, 
embody,  organise,  and  discipline  the  mi- 
litia of  the  same  number  for  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms  united,  as  during 
the  late  war.  This  would  give  an  organ- 
i?ctl  force  amounting  to  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men^  which  we 


might  immediately  set  to  work  to  disci- 
pline. This  amount  would  enable  us  to  esta- 
blish the  strenjgth  of  our  army.  This,  with 
an  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  which  would  cost  £400,000, 
would  put  the  country  on  its  legs  in  respect 
to  personal  force,  and  I  would  engage 
for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am. 

"  But  as  we  stand  now,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  the  exertions  of  the  fleet  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  de- 
fence, we  are  not  tafe  for  a  weei  after  the 
declaration  of  tear  " 

**  1  shall  be  deemed  foclhardy  in  engag- 
ing for  the  defence  of  the  empire  with  an 
army  composed  of  such  a  force  as  militia. 
I  may  be  so.  I  confess  it,  I  should  in- 
finitely prefer,  and  should  feel  more  con- 
fidence in,  an  army  of  regular  troops. 
But  I  know  that  I  shall  not  have  these. 
I  can  have  the  others;  and  if  an  addition 
is  made  to  the  existing  regular  army  al- 
lotted for  home  defence  of  a  force  which 
would  cost  £400,000  a-year,  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  disciplined  force  in  the  field 
to  enable  him  who  should  command  it  to 
defend  the  country. 

**  This  is  my  view  of  our  danger  and 
of  our  resources.  I  am  aware  that  our 
magazines  and  arsenals  were  very  inade- 
quately supplied  with  ordnance  and  car- 
riages, as  well  as  stores  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  ammunition. 

*'  The  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  sale  of  arms,  and  of  various 
descriptions  of  ordnance  stores,  since  the 
termination  of  the  late  war,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  demand  of  supply  to  carry 
on  the  peace  service  of  the  oninance,  in 
part  by  the  conflagration  of  the  arsenal 
which  occurred  in  the  Tower  some  years 
ago,  and  by  the  difficulty  under  which  all 
governments  in  this  country  labour  in 
prevailing  upon  parliament,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  take  into  consideration  meatures 
neeenary  for  the  saftiy  of  tk€  country  in 
time  ofwarJ* 

**  I  am  bordering  upon  77  yeaxs  of  age 
passed  in  honour.  I  hope  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  protect  me  from  being  again 
witness  of  the  tragedy  which  I  cannot 
peranade  my  contemperaries  to  take 
measures  to  avert." 

Hiesc  are  strong  words,  as  all  those 
of  the  Poke  of  Wellmgtcm,  and  all 
other  men  of  powerful  and  clear  intel- 
lect, are,  when  tbej  are  roosed  and 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  Bnt  when 
chai^ged  with  such  a  mbject,  the 
means  of  defence  and  independence  to 
his  comitnr,  wonld  a  man  of  his  pa- 
triotic feddng  use  expreBslons  less 
strong,  when  he  saw  both  endangered 
by  the  weakness  of  sncceMiTe  admin- 
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istralions,  actinj):  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  a  blind  and  infatuated 
people  ?  But  if  our  independence  has 
been  thus  menaced  by  the  inadequacy 
of  our  defensive  armaments  by  sea  and 
land  in  time  past,  what  is  it  likely  to 
be  in  days  to  come,  when  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom, are  prostrated  by  the  combined 
action  of  a  currency  fettered  by  the 
acts  of  1844;  and  1845,  and  national 
indiu?tr>-  overwhelmed  with  foreign 
competition  under  the  free- trade  sys- 
tem of  1846? 

In  truth,  the  peace  congresses  which 
now  amuse  the  world,  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  clever  but  chimerical 
and  ignorant  men  to  declaim  upon 
the  speedy  advent  of  a  political  mil- 
lennium, arc  nothing  more  than  an 
cifurt,  on  the  part  of  the  free-trade 
party,  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  tlieir  own  measures.  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  Free-traders  of  England  now 
see  as  clearly  as  any  body,  that 
■cheap  prices  and  a  large  revenue, 
cither  to  individuals  or  nations,  can- 
not by  possibility  co  exist ;  that  the 
£100,000.000,  promised  us  from  the 
abolition  of  tho  corn  laws,  have  van- 
ished into  thin  air,  and  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  whole  classes 
of  society  under  its  operation  will  be 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible the  national  expenditure  can 
be  maintained.  As  the  touching  of 
the  dividends  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
bethouirht  of — as  that  would  be  bring- 
ing the  tempest  back  with  a  venge- 
anco  on  the  moneved  class  who  evoked 
it— his  only  resource,  to  make  onr 
expenditure  square  with  our  reduced 
income,  is  in  disbanding  the  soldiers, 
instituting  a  national  guard,  and  sell- 
ing our  stores  and  ships  of  vtur,  Ilr 
is  (juito  serious  in  that ;  and.  like  all 
other  fanatics,  he  is  nut  in  the  slight- 
est degree  intluencrd  by  the  decisive 
refutation  of  his  principles,  >\hich  the 
universal  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
and  arming  of  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  Kevolution  f»f 
184S,  and  the  momentary  triunqdi  of 
liberal  principles,  has  afforded.  lie 
is  perfectly  aware,  that  if  industry 
was  protectc<l,  and  we  had  a  currency 
enual  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  nation,  we  might,  with  our  ex- 
tended population,  raise  >!1UU."iX»,<mm^ 
a-v«  ar,  with  more  ea.«e  than  we  now 
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do  fifty  millions,  and  thas  secnre  the 


independence  of  the  conntrr,  mnd  bid 
defiance  to  all  onr  enemies.  *  Bat  that 
would  lower  the  valne  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and 
would  amount  to  an  admission  that 
he  had  been  wrong;  and,  rather  than 
risk  that,  lie  is  content  to  prostrate 
the  national  defences,  and  hand  os 
over,  unarmed,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Chartists  and  Repealers  at  home, 
and  the  Red  Republicans  or  Cossacks 
abroad. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  Liberal 
party  are  now  intent  on  a  different 
object,  but  one  equally  descriptiTe  of 
their  secret  sense  of  the  failure  of  their 
gi-and  ])anacea  of  free  trade.    They 
are  full  of  the  incalculable  effects  of 
the  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
ture ;  expatiate  largely  on  the  analysis 
of  soils   and  liquid    mannres,    and 
indulge  in  learned  disquisitions   on 
the  application  of  the  refnsc  of  towns 
and  common-sewers  to  the  improve- 
ment   and  fertilisation  of   the  s^. 
From  the  Edinburgh  Revkw^    which 
treats  its  readers  to  a  learned  expoK 
of  Liebig's  principles,  to  Sir  R.  PeeTs 
protege,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
who  boasts  of  having  tripled  the  pro- 
duce of  his  land  by  liquid  manue, 
this  is  the  grand  remedy  for  the  erils 
which  they  now  see  they  have  intro- 
duced.   It  is  singular,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the.se  discoveries,  that  though 
man  has  been  labouring  at  the  soil  ibr 
four  thousand  years,  and  during  that 
time  had  an  ample  supply  of  these 
fertilising  streams,  they  have  never 
been  brought  to  light  till  free  trade 
made  them  a  question  of   life  and 
death  to  a  powerful  party  in  the  states 
1  iaving  had  ample  experience  of  the 
application  of  these  liquid  mannres  on 
the  largest  and  most  fevourable  scale« 
we  are  able  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
on  this  subject.    Liquid  mannres  are 
of  great  .^^ervice  in  enriching  meadow 
lands,  or  forcing  up  coarse  mU  imjeuH" 
ant  crops  of  vetjetabie^^  svch  as  cabbage 
or  rmdi/fowfry  of  which  the  leaves  or 
stems,  not  the  seeds  or  roots,  fbnn  an 
article  of  food.    But  they  do  not  per- 
inanenth/  enrich  the  soil :  their  effect 
is  over  In  a  few  weeks.    A  fresh  inun- 
dation of  the  fertilising  stream  is  then 
requisite,  the    effects  of  whidi    are 
speedily  evaporated.    On  this  aocoont 
they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  grain 
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crops,  and  of  very  doubtful  service  to 
potatoes  or  turnips.  In  the  emphatic 
language  of  farmers,  thej  put  no 
heart  into  the  ground.  Tlie  vegeta- 
tion they  force  on  is  entirely  in  leaves 
and  stems,  not  in  seeds  or  roots. 
If  they  come  into  general  use,  they 
may  increase  the  determination  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  country  to 
grass  cultivation,  and  render  England 
in  modern,  as  Italy  was  in  ancient 
times,  one  groat  sheet  of  pasturage ; 
but  they  will  rover  overcome  the 
difficulties  with  which  free  trade  has 
environed  our  farmers  in  the  raising 
of  grain  crops,  or  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine, 
or  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  is  per- 
haps a  more  vital  consideration  than 
any — How  is  the  constant  recurrence  of 
monetary  crises,  similar  to  that  which 
has  left  such  woful  desolation  behind 
it,  to  be  avoided  upon  every  recur- 
rence of  a  deficient  harvest  at  home, 
or  a  straitened  importation  from 
abroad  ?  The  people  of  England  arc 
sensitively  alive  on  this  subject.  They 
watch  the  rain  in  autumn  with  the 
most  mtense  anxiety ;  and,  if  it  falls 
a  few  days  more  than  usual,  the  ut- 
most alarm  pervades  all  classes.  They 
know  well  what  rain  in  autumn  por- 
tends. They  see  rising  up,  in  dismal 
perspective  before  them,  a  great  im- 
portation of  grain,  a  vast  export  of 
sovereigns,  the  screw  put  on  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  contraction  of 
credits  by  every  bank,  every  man 
finding  his  creditors  on  his  back,  and 
one-half  of  his  debtors  bankrupt.  All 
this  they  see,  and  see  clearly ;  but  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  them  are  so 
benighted  by  the  free-trade  dogmas, 
that  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  all  this 
is  the  cremation  of  their  own  policy,  and 
is  in  no  degree  imputable  to  the  laws 
of  Providence.  They  think  the  thing 
is  inevitable.  They  believe  that  there 
is  a  natural  connexion  between  three 
weeks'  rain  in  August  and  a  monetary 
crisis,  just  as  there  is  between  a  simi- 
lar deluge  and  flooded  meadows,  or 
destroyed  bridges.  Tlie  evil,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  of  human  creation, 
and  may,  with  absolute  certainty,  be 
avoided  by  human  means.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  three  weeks'  rain 
in  Au;;u3t  should  produce  a  monetary 
cri.^is,  than  three  weeks'  rain  in  Novcm- 
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ber.  It  is  our  ruinoos  monetary  laws 
which  render  them  cause  and  effect. 

But  assuming  that  the  monetaiy 
laws  arc  to  continue,  and  free  trade  to 
be  persisted  in,  it  will  become  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  especially 
the  tradiny  chsseSy  to  consider  well 
the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  state  of 
things  on  the  monetary  concerns  of  the 
country,  and,  through  them,  on  the 
solvency  of  every  one  of  themselves. 
We  have  seen  that  the  heavy  rain* 
and  large  importations  of  grain  in 
1839  produced  the  severe  and  long- 
protracted  period  of  distress  from  1839 
to  1812  ;  and  that  the  potato  failure 
in  ld4G,  acting  on  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1811,  occasioned  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  October  1817.  But 
what  was  the  importation  of  grain,  in 
either  of  these  periods  of  distress  or 
famine,  to  that  which  is  now  taking 
place,  and  has  become  habitual  in 
the  face  of  exceedingly  low  prices  f 
In  1839,  the  whole  grain  of  all  kinds 
imported  was  4,000,000  quarters,  an 
amount  in  those  days  nnprecedented. 
In  1846  and  1847,  12,000,000  quar- 
ters, under  the  stimulus  of  famine 
prices,  was  imported  in  fifteen  months. 
But  now,  after  a  fine  harvest,  and 
with  wheat  at  41s.  a  quarter,  we  aro 
importing  annually,  as  our  acerage 
amount^  fifteen  millions  of  quarters  of 
foreign  grain!  How  ai*c  the  most 
ten'ible  commercial  disasters  to  be 
averted,  if  this  immense  amount  re- 
ceives any  augmentation  from  bad 
seasons?  Nay,  how  aro  they  to  bo 
averted  even  in  ordinary  seasons,  with 
so  immense  a  drain  on  tho  metallic 
resources  of  the  country?  This  is 
a  question  in  which  tho  mercantile 
classes  arc  far  more  interested  than  the 
agricultural — for  with  them  a  mono- 
tar}'  crisis  is  an  affair  of  life  and  death. 
AVith  landholders,  cheap  prices,  nnlees- 
very  long  eontinacd,  are  merely  an 
affair  of  temporary  loss  of  income^ 
because  tho  laud  itself  remains,  and 
it  18  tho  valuo  of  the  annual  fraita 
only  that  is  affected. 

To  compensate  so  many  perils,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  have  free  trade 
and  a  fettered  currency*,  since  they 
wero  simultaneously  brought  into 
action  in  this  Gouutry,  aflbrded  such 
a  spectacle  of  internal  prosperity  and 
concord  as  to  render  them  on  the  whole 
worth  persisting  in,  at  such  hazard 
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to  our  national  independence,  and 
even  existence?  Alas!  the  view  is 
now,  if  possible,  more  alarming  than 
the  prospect  of  dangers  to  come,  so 
mnch  have  the  realised  and  experi- 
enced evils  of  the  new  system  exceeded 
what  the  most  sombre  imagination, 
fraught  with  the  most  gloomy  images, 
could  have  anticipated.  Amidst  the 
infiuite  variety  of  topics  bearing  on 
this  subject,  we  select  the  five  fol- 
lowing, as  bearing  decisively  on  the 
subject: — ^Tlie  increase  of  the  poor- 
rate,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  the  increase  in  emigration ;  the 
Increase  of  crime ;  the  decline  in  rail- 
way travelling,  and  the  ruin  of  agri- 
culture in  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the 
poor-rate,  sinc«  free  trade  and  the 
new  monetary  system  were  intro- 
duced, we  have  the  best  possible 
authority  in  the  following  statement 
in  the  last  number  of  a  leading 
journal.  "It  appears,"  says  the  Edin- 
burgh  Iti^view^  *\  from  Mr  Commissioner 
Symmon's  report  on  pauperism,  that 
the  poor-rate  in  England  has  now  be- 
come heavier  than  it  teas  before  18:$5 
when  the  New  Poor  Law  icas  intru^ 
duced  It  was,  in  18;U,  £7,373,807  ; 
it  was  in  1818,  £7,817,459.  JJrenj 
ninth  person  now  in  England  is  now 
a  pauper :  and  the  increase  of  paupers 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
double  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  criminals.'**  In  Ire- 
land, above  2,000,000  persons  are 
paupers ;  and  the  poor-rate  since 
184G  has  risen  from  £260,0<.)0  a-year 
to  £1,9(m),0<j0,  though  it  was  in  the 
iirst  of  these  years  only  (18-i6)  that 
there  was  any  general  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  In  Scotland  the  poor- 
rate  has  nearly  tripled  in  the  last 
three  years ;  it  has  risen  from  £  185,(mj<) 
a-year  to  £560,000.  In  Glasgow,  the 
poor-rates,  which  anterior  to  184G 
were  untler  £30,(00  yeariy  for  the 
citv  and  suburb.^  ro.-e  in  tlie  year 
1848-9  to  £200,000,  and  in  *  the 
present  vear  (l.*>49-.'»0)  amount  to 
£138,500.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
assessments  have  increased  so  pro- 
digiously, when  the  augmentation  of 
paupers  has  been  so  alarming.  The 
following  is  the  incn*a>e  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow  pari>h,   being    about  a 
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half  of  the  city  and  BubiirlM,  dning 


the  last  three  yean : — 

Tear.  TMtl  Dumbv  of 

1845  6,  .            7,454 

184G-7,  .          15,911 

1847-8,  51,853 

The  total  number  of  paupers  reCercd 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  satmrbi 
in  the  year  1848-9  was  122,000; 
being  exactly  a  third  of  the 
tion  receivuig  parochial  relief. 

The  enormous  and  nnprcoedenled 
increase  of  emigration  in  the  last  time 
years  is  still  more  alarming  and  de- 
scriptive of  tho  fatal  diaeaee  nndcr 
which  the  body  politic  is  labouring. 
Previous  to  1846  the  — *"^nl  emigra- 
tion  had  stood  thus :— 


1838, 

33,222 

1839, 

€2^7 

1840, 

90J43 

1841, 

118^92 

1842, 

128.344 

1343, 

57,212 

1814, 

70^9 

1845, 

9S»601 

lua. 

129;B51 

But  free  trade  and  a  fettered 

soon  doubled  these  nnmben.     Hie 

emigration  stands  thus  In  round 

bers:  — 


258^461 
248^582 


1847,  . 

1848,  . 

For  1849  the  numbers  have 
been  made  up;  but  that  they  hsfv 
much  exceeded  300,000  is  well  kaowit 
and  may  be  judged  of  bj-  the  Ibllov- 
ing  facts.  From  the  official  ictn 
made  up  at  New  York,  and  nahjiihcii 
in  the  Sew  York  Herald  of  Odobar 
10,  it  appears  that,  up  to  Chat 
there  had  landed,  in  Mof 
i>:i8,487  emigrants,  of  wbom  ■• 
than  180,800  were  Irish,  If  to 
is  added  the  emigrants  who 
Boston— where  13,000  landed  la 
same  period,  and  those  who  bava 
to  Canada,  where  above  60,000 
last  year— it  is  evident  that  tbe 
emigrants  from  tho  United  _ 
this  year  must  have  ooaaiderablj  as* 
cccded  30(),0<j0;  being  probabfy  tto 
greatest  emigration,  from  anj  c 
in  a  single  year,  in  the  whcAe 
of  the  world.  It  eonsiderablj 
the  annual  increment -of  tbe 
tion  of  the  United  KingdooGi,  wUck  ii 


*  Ed'iHbHrjh  BecUr,  October  1S48,  p.  524. 
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about  230,000:  to  that,  under  the 
combined  action  of  free  trade  aad  a 
fettered  currenej,  the  FOWJJatOK  cm 
Great  Brttain  andIrelaxd,  whzch 
for  three  cemturies  had  conxz- 

KUALLY  BEEN  ADVANCHTO,  HAfl  POR 

THE  FIRST  TIME  DECLINED.  The  Free- 
traders may  boast  of  an  exploit  which 
all  the  enemies  of  England  have  sever 
been  able  to  effect.  This  has  become 
so  notorious,  that  it  has  passed  into  an 
ordinary  newspaper  paragn^ih;  whieh, 
without  attracting  the  least  attention 
---though  it  is  the  most  strUdag  thing 
that  has  occarred  in  English  history 
i)r  Are  centuries— is  now  making  the 
nmnd  of  the  public  prints. 

It  is  in  vain  to  put  this  dismal  fiict 
down  to  the  account  of  the  Irish  hf 
mine.  That  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1846*7,  three  years  ago,  since  whidi 
period  we  have  had  good  harreeta ; 
notwithstanding  which  the  emigra- 
tion has,  since  that,  been  eonitantly 
about  250,000 ;  and  this  year,  hi  the 
midst  of  a  fine  harvest,  has  turned 
300,000. 

The  mcreoMe  of  arme  during  the 
last  three  yean  has  been  equally 
alarming,  and  illnstratlvn  of  the  criev- 
<ms  distress  which,  for  that  period,  has 
affected  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
empire.  Having,  in  the  last  Number 
of  this  magazine,  fully  discussed  this 
subject,  we  shall  only  observe  that, 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  In- 
crease of  crim^  in  the  two  Islands  has 
been  nearly  60  per  uMt,  Sir  B.  Peel| 
in  spring  1846,  when  tha  railway 
mania  was  at  its  height,  aad  Ihll  em- 
ployment was  given  to  railwagr  labour- 
ers and  mechanics  in  evenr  purt  of  the 
country,  dwelt  with  pecnuar  emphasis 
and  complacency  on  the  dfaninutten 
of  commitments  which  appeared  in  the 
preceding  vear,  as  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  Us 
measures  in  1842.  We  hope  ha  will 
dwell  with  equal  emphasis  on  the  » 
€rta§e  of  crime  dnee  that  than,  mA 
draw  from  it  the  appropriate  eMdu- 
sion  as  to  the  wisdiom  of  his  sabw- 
^uent  measures. 

The  wofnl  state  of  tfaa  rmkMm 
interests  throughout  the  county,  aud 
the  steady  and  alarming  deeraase  of 
the  mileage  profits,  <»  an  average  of 
all  the  lines,  is  another  Internal  ^ynq^ 
torn  of  tlie  dreadAii  eflhcts  of  the  new 
^stcm  which,  within  the  last  three 


years,  has  been  introdneed.  Railway 
property,  withfai  the  last  three  veaiB, 
has  atanost  everywhere  dedinecl  to  a 
half,  in  many  great  lues  to  a  thhrdof 
its  former  value.  In  one  of  the  greatest 
lines  hn  the  khugdom,  the  £50  sharee, 
all  paid  up^sre  now  sdlingat  £14, 
and  were  even  lately  down  as  low  as 
£10.  The  fbUowing  Is  taken  from  the 
Tli'jiMt  of  October  81  :— 

«The  rabjoiaad  td>le  exhibits  theami- 
ber  ef  niltt  opened  at  MJehanluss  in 
■even  eoaseentiTe  yeai%  and  the  average 
tiaile  per  mile  daring  the  int  alas 
months  in  cadi  year : — 

1843       ...       1,586       ...     £2,390 


184i 
1845 
1846 
1847 

1848 

i84e 


9,800 


1,780 


1,770 

2/)8S 

8,488 

8,975 

4,17S 

4,900 
The  deeUne  hi  the  hMt  eelnaii^  from  1848 
to  the  pieeeat  year,  is  oiArieatly 
hif^  aad  leeks  like  a  riaUaf  te 

To  what  la  tUa  iMMntiMe 
ef  property,  hi  so  impetlaat  a 
of  puniig  lUTMtnmt,  tt  heaBerihoAf 
We  aronwaro  that  mnekefitia  owing 
unprooMBve  onman  hmb,  pub 
what  is  the  mahi  eanae  of  tlmae  htandi 
Kmo  having,  contamryia  generatesr 

rtation,  pf«ved  so  unprodm:llfe? 
ii  in  vaiB  to  aaeribe  it  to  tihe 
cholera:  that 

feeted  pnrta  el  the  Murtnm ;  mri^al 
any  ralB,  it  la  new 

piSfe  tiumfcsgivbf  lor  ito 
lion.  It  is  equally  In  vaift  to 
it  to  the  monetary  crisis  ef  1847;  tel 
Is  knirohMS  pest :  cnitiiiBOveraiw- 
ing,and  fartenet  laLeaisftla  wpkk 
doumleSsmil^pereent    Itlsefi- 

uhMEue.  BinlJawiBk  aaA 

ef 
the  tetsnal  leeeunee  ef  the 

timiumhiiid  iiimnilinef 
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But  by  far  tbc  most  deplorable 
('fleet  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cur- 
rency is  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  where, 
for  the  last  three  years,  misery  unex- 
ampled and  unutterable  has  existed. 
We  shall  mention  only  three  facts  of  a 
2,Tncral  nature,  descriptiTO  of  the  state 
of  that  unhappy  country  since  the 
aimoom  (if  the  new  principles  blew  over 


30,000,  wa  Shan  bMre  aft  teat  280,000 
Irish  who  hare  emigiatad  mamefmr 
to  America- —  and  that  a  yaar  <if 
general  peace,  a  fine  harvaat,  reopen- 
ed Continental  marketa,  and  ranred 
mannfiictaringindiutiy  In  the  empire. 
And  the  Irish  ctnmhf  memben  fonned 
a  largo  part  of  Sir  R.  Peers  majoitty 
which   carried  free    trade  In  18M. 


it,  and  leave  our  R^adord  to  judge  of    Truly  they  have  smote  their  ooniti- 
the  state  of  tilings  to  which  they  point,     tucnts  hip  and  thigh. 


In  the  first  place  it  appears,  from  a 
])arliamcntary  return,  tliat  tho  holders 
uf  farms  who,  in  1845,  were  310,000 
over  the  Kinerald  Isle,  had  sunk  in 


After  these  facts,  and  the  wolUone, 
that  about  2,000,000  panpers  are  kept 
alive  in  Ireland  by  a  poor-rate  of 
£1,900,000  a-year,  which  is  cnudifaif 


1848  to  108,0(X».     Tico  hundred  and    the  little  that  remains  of  Indnatiy  and 
hro  thmisand  cultivator  a  of  land  have     cultivation  in  the  coontry,  it  is  snpar- 


dlsappearcd  in  three  years,  and  with 
them  at  least  half  of  the  capital  by 
means  of  which  the  land  was  made  to 
produce  anything. 

In  tlic  second  place,  as  we  noticed 
in  our  last  Number,  the  bank  re- 
turns corroborate,  in  the  most  fearful 
manner,  this  alanning  decrease  in  the 
agricultural  capital  and  industry  of  the 
country.  Ireland,  it  is  well  known,  is 
almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country. 
Now,  from  the  returns  of  the  bank- 
notes in  circulation  in  Ireland,  a.s  made 


fluous  to  go  into  details.  Bnt  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  that  poweriU 
free-trade  jonmil.  The  Time^  are  so 
graphic  and  characteristic  of  the  ^ect 
of  its  own  favourite  measures,  that  wo 
cannot  forego  the  satisfiiction  of  pre- 
senting them : — 

"  Th«  landed  gentry  sad  ftrmliolden  ia 
this  county,  [Limerick,]  impelled  by  s 
national  calamity,  now  «t  a  erisis  widt* 
out  example  in  Ireland,  have  In  eonteB- 
plation  a  meeting  to  reproaent  to  his  £<• 
rellency  the  Lord-LieateBant  the  nttcr^ 


to  government  in  terms  of  the  act  of    prostrate     condition    of     all     axrieal- 


1845,  it  appears  that,  while  in  August 

1846,  there  trere  £7,500,(.Wk>,  they  had 
iunh,  in  Autjust  1849,  to  £3,833,000/ 
Othello's  occupation  is  gone  !  The 
bank-notes  can  find  no  employment : 
the  bankers  no  customers.  Free  trade 
and  the  bank  restrictions  have  in  three 
years  reduced  the  circulation  which 
the  country  could  take  off  to  half  uf  its 
former  amount. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  cast  our 
eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  wo  shall  sec 
where  the  cultivators  and  agricultural 
capital  of  Ii'cland  have  gone.  During 
the  years  1H17  and  1848,  out  of  the 
l'&0,<')00  emigrants  who  annually  left 
the  British  I.sles,  about  180,CK.K)  were 
from  Ireland.  But  this  year  1849, 
when  the  duties  on  grain  became 
nominal  in  Februar}',  outdid  all  its 
predecessors  in  the  magnitude  of  tho 
stream  of  human  beings  which  it 
caused  the  Kmernld  Isle  to  send  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that,  up  to  October  10, 
1849,  189,HO0  Irish  emigrants  had 
landed  at  New  York,  besides  10,000 
at  Boston.  If  to  these  wc  add  tho 
probable  number  to  C'auada,  perhaps 


tural  property,  and  the  uaiTenal  fail- 
ure of  every  expedient  in  tlis  best 
rural  economy  to  sustain  the  Irish 
farmer  —  destitute  of  capital,  bereft  of 
legitimate  proteetion,  and  overwlielaMd 
by  poor-rates  and  taxes  —  agalmtii  IJU 
fret-tradt  imporU  of  ike  ^olt  voHU. 
The  ministerial  policy  of  Gre«t  BritaiUi 
under  sanction  of  a  law  which  thotuands 
of  her  loyal  subjects  depreeatcd«  invitia 
tht  foreign  trader  from  all  porU  Jfcnom  |o 
the  compau  to  imftort  at  a  namimal  dmigf 
aud  then  lufftr*  Aim  to  export  im  ap^cm 
otdVffor hit  own  country/  What  otiMT 
ballaat  have  the  fleets  of  foreign  venela 
eouTeyed  from  our  shore  for  (he  last  tliVM 
years  hut  metallic  and  hank  currwncjff 
With  such  immcasorably  uneqoal  eom- 
petition  at  his  very  door»  the  natiTa 
grower  finds  no  market  for  tk§  prodmot  of 
Am  hone$t  industry,  unleu  at  a  price  wkol^ 
incompatible  vitk  tke  potition  ef  a  JofscaS 
ffiaii.  lie  sells,  alas  !  only  to  lose,  and 
the  selfish  foreigner  is  sure  of  profit  oa 
every  cheap  venture  ;  whUa  lus  apeenla" 
tion  renders  no  eqniTalent  whatever  ta 
the  revenue  or  taxation  of  that  state 
which  encourages  his  importations  at  tha 
expense  of  our  own  independence  ;  for  the 
permanent  independence  of  those  king^ 
doms  implies  the  prosperity  of  Irish  pro* 
duce,  and  its  preference  in  the  Enjii^fc 
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market.  Ireland,  unfortunately,  has  no 
trade  or  manufacture  to  employ  her  peo- 
pie,  and  wherefore  is  best  known  to  Kng- 
land  ;  but  her  only  staple,  agriculture, 
which  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem, 
lovcil  to  cultivate,  will  soon  be  little  more 
tlian  a  name.  The  cauFcs  and  eifects  of 
tliis  disastrous  revolution  the  philosopher 
and  historian  will  hereafter  do  justice  to. 
A  preparatory  meeting,  relative  to  tho 
above,  is  now  being  held,  with  closed 
doors,  in  the  county  court.  Lord  Mon- 
tcagle  in  the  chair.  Poor-rale  was  the 
monster  grievance  of  dircu^^ion.  Tho 
meeting  broke  up  at  3  o'clock,  it  having 
been  decided  to  collect  facts  from  every 
<li>trict  of  the  country  in  connexion  with 
taxation  and  valuation  of  property.*' — 
JAmtrjck  Ckronlclr,  of  Saturday,  Oct,  20*. 

"Tin:  Land  QLFL<iTiON. — A  letter  from 
Kilrusl),  dated  the  27th  inst.,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Clare  Journai,  says  : — *  So 
eager  are  the  country  farmers  to  mako 
sale  of  their  grain,  that  every  day  is  a 
market.  Two  causes  seem  to  influence 
them  ;  first,  their  present  and  urgent 
necessities  pre  js  upon  them,  and, secondly, 
an  opinion  prevail.^,  which  appears  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  west,  that  it  is  more 
secure  to  have  the  money  in  their  pockets 
than  to  leave  the  crop  to  become  a  prey 
to  agent  or  poor-rate  collector  ;  and  also 
that,  in  the  event  of  no  reduction  being 
made  in  the  annual  rent,  they  may  havo 
no  difliculty  in  walking  off.  Such  arc  the 
feelings  operating  on  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  in  this  locality. 
It  is  now  too  plain  and  obvious,  that 
should  a  reduction  in  the  rents  take  place 
here,  it  will  come  two  years  too  late,  as 
the  greater  number  of  the  farmers  (for- 
merly comfortable)  have  not  as  much  as 
would  support  their  families  for  half  the 
coming  year.  This  is  a  sad  but  true 
state  of  things',  in  a  district  where,  some 
few  years  since,  the  rents  were  paid,  per- 
haps, more  regularly  than  iu  any  other 
part  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  A  few  liave 
left  their  holdings,  after  selling  every 
article,  leaving  the  naked  walls  of  a  house 
to  the  landlord,  and  gone  to  a  neighbour- 
ing townland,  where  tho  quality  and 
cheapness  of  the  land  presented  a  greater 
encouragement ;  but  such  cases  of  flying 
tenants  have  become  so  common  of  late, 
tliat  every  paper  teems  with  similar  state- 
ments. 7/iftf  are  to  hare  the  land  cu/fi- 
ratftl  ht're^  the  rents  mutt  not  onlif  be  re- 
(lucfd  to  huff  the  former  jtrier,  but  the 
tenant  must  be  assisted  to  set  the  crop, 
and  encouraged  to  introduce  a  proper 
method  of  cultivation,  otherwise  the  land 
will  be  left  idle,  and  the  majority  of  the 
yrcsfnt  itrruj.Un  vifl  become  inmates  of 
the  icorkhouse:  "—Times,  Oct.  31, 1849. 
**  There  must  also  be  taken  into  account 


the  dire  domestic  privations  endured  for 
the  last  three  years  of  famine,  the  general 
flight  of  tenants  with  the  landlords*  rent, 
the  desertion  of  the  land,  impoverished  to 
the  last  degree  by  the  runaways,  yet  for 
whose  dishonesty  and  abuse  of  solemn 
contract  the  unfortunate  proprietor  is  held 
responsible— the  abandoned  farms  being 
still  subject  to  accumulation  of  poor-rate 
and  taxes.  Then  come  the  distraint,  the 
impounding,  the  sale  and  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty ;  while  the  home  market,  svamyed 
by  free  trade  vith  fun  igners,  has  left  land- 
lord and  farmer  no  help  or  resource  what- 
ever to  bear  up  against  the  intolerable  op- 
pression of  financial  burden;*,  sanctioned  by 
law,  under  the  free  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  !  One  case  of  grievous  suffering 
by  a  respectable  family  in  this  county  was 
communicated  to  the  preparatory  meeting 
on  Saturday  last,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present.  The  possessor  of  a  rent-roll  of 
i)1500  a-year  landed  estate,  which  netted 
£1200  annual! V  four  years  apo,  vas  ahso- 
lutify  compelUfi to  subsist  with  his  vife  and 
seren  children  for  three  months  of  the  past 
twelve,  vithout  the  ordinary  comfort  of  a 
meat  dinner ;  a  cup  of  weak  tea  or  coffee, 
and  the  vegetables  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
commonly  furnishing  the  table  of  this 
most  wretched  household  !  Incredible 
and  appalling  as  this  may  appear,  we 
have  been  assured  it  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  excessive  want  and  privation 
known  to  exist."— Ttims,  Not.  4, 1849. 

So  much  for  the  working  of  freo 
trade  mid  a  restricted  cnrroncy  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  One  wonld  suppose, 
in  reading  these  melancholy  accounts, 
we  were  not  dealing  with  any  peopio 
in  modem  times,  but  transported  back 
to  those  dismal  periods,  after  tho  fall 
of  the  lioman  empire,  when  the  con- 
temporary annalists  contemplated  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race,  from  the 
desolation  of  some  of  its  provinces. 

Tliis  dreadful  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land is  but  a  repetition  of  what,  under 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  aided  by 
the  fatal  step  of  unqualified  emancipa- 
tion, has  for  some  years  been  going  on 
in  the  West  Indies.  We  havo  not 
room  to  enlarge  on  this  prolific  subject, 
teeming  as  it  does  with  facts  illustra- 
tive of  the  effects  of  the  free-trado 
system.  They  are  generally  known. 
Suflice  it  to  say,  tho  West  Indies  are 
totally  ruined'  British  colonies,  on 
which  £120,000,000  sterling  has  been 
expended,  and  which  fifteen  years 
ago  produced  £22,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  produce  annually,  havo 
been  irrecoverably  destroyed.    The 
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fee-simple  of  all  the  estates  they  con- 
tain would  not  sell  for  £5,000,000 
sterling.  Wc  know  an  estate  in  the 
AVest  Indies,  which  formerly  nsed  to 
net  £15<X)  a-year,  and  to  which  £7000 
worth  of  the  best  new  machinery 
was  sent  within  the  last  five  years, 
which  the  proprietor  would  be  too  hap- 
py to  sell,  machincr}'  and  all,  for  £5000. 
Canada  has  lately  shared  Lurgely 
in  the  moral  earthquake  which  has  so 
violently  shaken  aU  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish empii-c.  We  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  temperate  and  dignified 
statement  of  their  grievances,  lately 
published  by  350  of  the  leading  men 
at  Montreal,  to  show  how  largely 
fi*eo  trade  enters  into  them. 

"  Belonging  to  all  parties,  origins,  and 
creeds,  but  yet  agreed  upon  the  aidvautage 
of  co-operation  for  the  performance  of  a 
commonduty  to  ourselves  and  our  country, 
growing  out  of  a  common  necessity,  we 
haye  cou.sented,  in  yiew  of  a  brighter  and 
happier  future,  to  merge  in  oblivion  all 
past  differences,  of  whatcyer  cliaractcr,  or 
attributable  to  whatever  source.  In  ap- 
pealiug  to  our  fullow-coloniats  to  unite 
with  ua  in  this  our  most  needful  duty, 
we  solemnly  conjure  them,  as  they  desire 
a  successful  issue,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  to  enter  upon  the  task,  at  this  mo- 
mentous crisis,  in  the  same  fraternal  spirit. 

"TAtf  nvcrs'il  of  the  micunt  policy  of 
Orcat  Britain,  tchenbif  fhe  vithareirfrom 
the  Colonics  their  vonted  protection  In  htr 
Markets,  has  proihiced  the  most  tiisaftrout 
rffccts  upon  Candil't.  In  surveying  tlie 
actual  condition  uf  the  country,  what  but 
rain  or  rupld  decay  mcits  the  eye i  Our 
provincial  government  and  civic  corpor- 
ations embarrassed ;  our  banking  and 
other  securities  greatly  depreciated  ;  our 
mercantile  and  agricultural  interests  alike 
unprosperou:;  ;  real  estate  Pcarcely  sale- 
able upon  any  terms  ;  our  unrivalled 
riverSf  lakes,  and  canals  almost  unused; 
wliilvj  commerce  abandons  our  shores,  thti 
circulatin'j  raf'it.il  aHMs.^td  nhdcr  a  mora 
farourahlc  sygt>?M  Is  dittij-ated,  with  noue 
from  any  quarter  to  replace  it  !  Thus, 
without  available  capital,  unable  to  elTcct 
a  loan  with  foreign  states,  or  witJi  tlie 


mother  country |  aluioi^^  whnujf  wttMOoikf 
greatly  superior  to  that  wliieh  rg^dily 
obtains  money  both  from  tto  Uaitod  SlalM 
and  Great  Britun^  whea  other  than  eel- 
onistfl  are  tho  applieurti : — fffipfioj^ 
therefore,  and  cheeked  in  tlio  ftill  chmt 
of  private  and  public  enterpiiittt  this 
possession  of  the  Britiah  orown  — oar 
country^standfl  before  tho  wotU  is 
humiliating  contrast  with  he  immediale 
neighbonrs,  ezhibitiiig  every  lyiapioa  if 
a  nation  £ut  sinking  to  diec»y. 

**  With  anperabondant  watcr-i 
and  cheap  UboBTy  espceially  in 
Canada,  we  have  yet  no  doi 
faotnres  ;  nor  can  the  most 
less  under  altered  cireuBataaeeo, 
pate  the  home  growth,  or  advent 
foreign  parts,  of  either  eapitnl  or 
prise  to  embark  in  this  great  aonrce 
national  wealth.  Our  institations, 
pily,haye  not  that  impreaa  of  penaaacaea 
which  can  alone  impart  security  and  inapin 
confidence,  and  the  Canadian  market  is  too 
limited  to  tempt  the  foreign  capitalist. 

**  Wliile  the  adjoining  states  are  cer- 
ored  with  a  network  of  thriring  railwayiy 
Canada  possesses  but  three  linear  wfal^ 
together,  scarcely  exceed  fifty  nubs  ia 
length,  and  the  stock  In  two  of  wUA  ii 
held  at  a  depreciation  of  from  50  to  80 
per  cent— a.  fatal  symptom  of  tlw  toipar 
overspreading  the  land." — Ttmn,  Oet.  U. 

In  what  graphic  terms  are  the  in- 
evitable results  of  free  trade  and  a  le- 
stricted  cnrrencj  here  portrayed  1^ 
the  sufferers  under  their  eflbclvt 
Colonial  protection  witlidnwn ; 
industry  swamped  by  forefgn ; 
unused  \  banks  alarmed ;  capital 
sipated;  rivers  and  harbom  imtHi* 
anted  ;  property  onsaleable  I 
would  have  thought  they  were 
scribing  from  this  magaalne  aoao  tf 
the  numerous  passages  in  which 
have  predicted  its  effiscts. 
England  recollect,  Canada 
plovd  1,100,000  of  the  tonMM  tf 
Great  Britain.  Let  it  be  etniK  ei^ 
and  added  to  the  other  side,  and  the 
British  tonnage,  employed  in  CMijiig 
on  our  trade,  will,  in  a  few  yeniai  he 
7nade  less  l/um  thejbrefgn.* 


BrHUi , 

•  Bri{i>h  tonna;>eto  liritish  North  American  colonies,  1846,  1,0Z«AW 
Tu  I'niietl  Slates  of  America,  ....  205»)S3 
Totril  ioiiii:i«;l«  in  IJriti-li  trade  to  all  countries,  .    4;294,i33 

Deduct  Canadian  tonua^^'o,  ....     1,076,169 

British  toima;,v  after  loj^injf  Canada,        .  .  .     3,228,571 

Foroigii  toijiiage  after  gaining  Canada, 

-roitn.R's  l\irlluii.htary  TalUs,  1U4C,  p.  r>2. 

The  rei^oal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  18i7  gave  inch  an  inpnlM  la 
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Ono  would  liavc  thought,  from  tho 
present  state  of  Canada,  that  oar  co- 
lon iul  secretary  had  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Franklin  in  his  ^^  Rules  for 
making  a  great  Empire  a  small  oneJ*^ 

"  If  you  arc  told  of  discontents  in  yonr 
colonies,  never  believe  that  they  are  gene- 
ral) or  that  you  have  given  occasion  fur 
tliem  ;  tlicrefore,  ^o  not  think  ofaj-'ph/tnij 
anif  fvirttthf  or  of  chantjinij  any  offcnsin 
mc(t.^iiir.  liedresti  no  grievance,  lest  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  demand  the  re- 
dress of  some  other  grievauce.  Yield  no 
rcdrc^-s  that  is  ju^st  and  reasonable,  lest 
they  i>houl(I  make  another  demand  that  is 
unreasonable.  Take  all  your  Informatwns 
of  the  sf'.ite  of  your  colon  us  from  your 
tforrrnors  and  officers  in  enmity  with 
them. 

**  If  you  see  rintl  nations  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  of  your  disunion  with  your 
provinces,  and  endeavouring  to  promote 
it — if  they  translate,  publish,  and  applaud 
all  the  complaints  of  your  discontented 
colonists,  at  the  ;<ame  time  privately 
stimulating  you  to  severer  measures — 
let  not  that  alarm  or  offend  you.  Why 
{shouM  it  I  You  all  mean  the  same  thing.'' 
~  (links  IG  and  17.) 

If  our  nilers  had  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  sages  of  former  times,  in- 
stead of  the  theories  of  modem  bul- 
lionists  and  interested  parties,  thej 
would  have  avoided  this  nnparalleled 
accumulation  of  disasters.  Hear  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  Lord 
iiacou,  on  the  subject : — 

"  '  For  the  home  trade  I  first  commend 
to  your  consideration  the  encouragement  of 
tillage,  which  will  enable  the  kiugdom  to 
provide  corn  for  the  natives,  and  to  spare 
for  importation ;  and  I  myself  have  known 
more  than  once,  when  iu  times  of  dearth, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained  much 
coin  of  the  kingdom  to  Ihmiuh  us  with 
corn  from  foreign  parts.' 

"  lie  added  also — 

"  *  Let  tho  foundation  of  tk  profitable 
trade  be  so  laid  that  the  exportation  of 
home  commodities  be  more  in  ralne  than 
the  importation  of  foreign,  so  we  shftll  be 
5urc  that  the  stocks  of  the  kingdom  shall 
yearly  increase,  for  then  the  balance  of 
trade  must  be  returned  in  money.' 

''  And  Lord  Bacon  went  on  to  give  this 
wli<^l»'sonic  piece  of  advice  : — 

*'  *  Instead  of  crying  up  all  things  which 
arc  either  brought  from  beyond  sea  or 


wrought  by  the  hands  of  sirangcro,  let  ii.>i 
advance  the  native  commodities  of  onr 
own  kingdom,  and  employ  our  own 
countrymen  before  strangers.' " — Bacons 
Essays. 

**  Trade,"  says  Locke,  "  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  richcH,  and  money  to  the 
carrying  on  of  trade.  This  is  principally 
to  be  looked  after,  and  taken  care  of;  for 
if  this  be  neglected,  we  shall  in  vain,  by 
contrivances  among  oursclvef^,  and  shuf- 
fling  the  little  money  we  have  from  ono 
hand  to  another,  endeavour  to  prevent 
our  wants :  decay  of  trade  will  quickly 
waste  all  the  remainder ;  and  then  tho 
landed  man,  who  thinks,  perhaps,  by  the 
fall  of  interest,  to  raise  the  raluc  of  his 
land,  will  find  himself  cruelly  mistaken, 
when,  the  money  being  gone,  (as  it  will  be 
if  onr  trade  be  not  kept  up,)  he  can  get 
neither  farmer  to  rent,  nor  purchaser  to 
buy,  his  land."         .... 

"  If  one-third  of  the  money  employed 
in  trade  were  locked  np  or  gone  out  of 
Ejigland,  must  not  the  landIord.s  receive 
one-third  less  for  their  goods,  and,  conse- 
quently, rents  fall — a  less  quantity  of 
money  by  one-third  being  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  aa  equal  number  of  re- 
ceivers !  Indeed,  people,  not  perceiving 
the  money  to  be  gone,  arc  apt  to  be  jea- 
lous, one  of  another ;  and  each  suspecting 
another's  inequality  of  gain  to  rob  him  of 
his  share,  every  one  will  be  employing  his 
skill  and  power,  the  best  he  can,  to  re- 
trieve it  again,  and  to  bring  money  into 
his  po«^kct  in  the  same  plenty  as  formerly. 
But  this  is  but  scrambling  amongst  car- 
selves,  and  helps  no  more  against  our 
wants  than  the  pnlliagof  a  short  coverlid 
will,  amongst  children  that  lie  together, 
preserve  them  all  fhnn  the  cold — some 
trill  starve,  unlets  the  father  of  the  family 
provide  hitter^  and  enleurge  the  scanty 
coterintj.  This  pulling  and  contest  is 
usually  between  the  candid  man  and  the 
merchant."— Lockb's  Worker  t.  14,  70, 
71.  C*insideraiione  on  Hate  of  InUreMt 
and  Baising  the  Value  qf  Money. 

Wo  add  only  the  opinion  of  a  great 
anthority  with  the  Free-traders,  Mr 
^falthns,  which  seems  almost  pro- 
phetic of  what  is  now  passing  in  this 
country.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
the  Morning  Pdsty  wbkh  has  consis- 
tently argned  the  doctrines  of  protec- 
tion and  an  adequate  cnrrency  since 
they  w^eic  first  assailed. 

''  If  the  price  of  com  were  to  fall  to  50s. 


pini:,  that,  in  the  first  year  after  the  loss  of  Canada,  tho  foreign  shipping  employed  in 
our  trade  would  exceed  the  British,  even  supposing  we  only  lost  tvo-thirds  of  Cana- 
dian trade  by  its  independence. 
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a  qaarter,  and  labour  and  other  commodi- 
ties nearly  in  proportion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  stockholder  would  be  bene- 
fited unfairly  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  society.  During  the 
twenty  years,  beginning  with  171)4,  and 
ending  with  1813,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  about  R3d. ;  during  ten  years, 
ending  with  1813,  923.  ;  and  during  the 
last  fire  years  of  this  same  twenty,  t)ie 
price  was  108s.  In  the  course  of  theso 
twenty  years,  government  borrowed  near 
£500,000,000  of  real  capital,  exclusive  of 
the  sinking  fund,  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
per  cent  interest.  But  if  corn  shall  fall 
to  50s.  a  quarter,  and  other  commodities 
in  proportion,  instead  of  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent.,  the  government  will  really 
pay  an  interest  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine, 
and  for  the  last  £200,000,000,  of  ten  per 
cent.  This  rouiit  be  paid  by  the  industrious 
classes  of  society,  and  by  the  landlords  ; 
that  is,  by  all  those  whose  nominal  incomes 
vary  with  the  variations  in  the  measure  of 
value  ;  and  if  we  completely  tucceed  in 
the  reduction  of  the  fricc  of  corn  and 
labour,  this  increased  interest  must  be 
]»aid  in  future  from  a  revenue  of  about 
haff  the  nomiual  value  of  the  national 
income  in  1813.  If  we  consider  with 
what  an  increased  weight  the  taxes  on 
tea,  sugar,  malt,  soap,  candles,  &c.,  would 
in  this  case  bear  on  the  labouring  classes 
of  society,  and  what  proportion  of  their 
income  all  the  active,  industrious  middle 
orders  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  higher 
orders,  must  pay,  in  assessed  taxes  and 
the  various  articles  of  custom  and  excise, 
the  presivre  vill  appear  to  be  abfolutely 
intolerable.  Indeed,  if  the  measure  of 
value  were  really  to  fall  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
the  country  would  be  abtolutely  unable  to 
continue  the  payment  ofthepretent  interett 
of  the  national  del^t." — Mcuthut's  Essafji. 

Thid  was  Mr  Alalthus's  anticipatfon 
of  the  effect  of  wheat  fallinf:  to  503. 
What  would  he  have  said  of  it  at  40ci., 
its  present  averajrc  price?  Wc  recom- 
mend the  concluding  paragraph  to  the 
notice  of  the  fund-holders,  by  whose 
influence  the  late  changes  have  main- 
ly been  introduced. 

But  let  the  Free-traders  bo  of  good 
cheer  —  they  have  done  marvellous 
thmgs.  They  have  accomplished  what 
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no  British  statesmen,  since  the  days 
of  Alfred,  have  been  able  to  effect. 
They  have  stopped  the  growth  of  onr 
population,  and,  for  the  first  time  for 
fonr  centarics,  rendered  it  retrograde. 
They  have  sent  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand 
people  yearly  out  of  the  country,  for 
three  years,  in  search  of  food.    They 
have  lowered  the   Irish    circulation 
of  notes  a  half.     They  have,  with 
one   blow,  swamped    the    Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  in  England,  and  ren- 
dered rates  higher,  even  with  prices 
extremely  low,  than  they  ever  were 
in  English  history.      They  have  ex* 
tirpated  200,000  cultivators  la  IreUnd. 
They  have  cut  £80,000,000  a-year  off 
from  the  remuneration  of  cnltivatioa 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  homo 
market  to  our  manufactures  in  Great 
Britain.    They  have  lowered  railway 
property  more  than  a   half.      They 
have  destroyed,  at  least,  a  half  of  the 
whole  commercial  and  trading  wealth 
of  the  manufacturing  towns.     They 
have  made  the  nation  dependant,  in 
two  years,  for  a  fourth  of  Its  safasis- 
tence  on  foreign  states,      lliey  have 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional independence,  if  the  preaeiit 
system  is  persisted   in,  impoesiUe. 
They  have  destroyed   £100,000,000 
worth  of  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  have  sown  the  seeds  of  TCViAt  in 
Canada,  and  rendered  its  sepantioB, 
at  no  distant  period,  from  Great  Bri- 
tain a  matter  of  certainty.     Tliqf 
have  repealed  the  Navigation  Laws* 
and  thereby  cut  off  the  rigbt  arm  eC 
our  naval  strength.     They  ara  ftsl 
laying  the  secd^  of  dismemberment  in 
our  colonial  empire.    Th^  will  soon 
reduce,  if  unchecked  in  their  career, 
the  immense  empire  of  Enciand  to 
two  islands,  oppressed  with  taxes, 
eaten  up  by  paupers,  importing  a  third 
of  their  annual  subsistence  from  for- 
eign states,  brought  in  in  foreign  bot- 
toms.    Tlieso  arc  the  effects  of  FasE 
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